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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


_      ^.     f    When  these  pages  are  in  the  hands 

Competing  for  .  i  i 

the  worid-a  of  their  readers  the  great  party 
^'^"'"'''^-^'''^  conventions  \N-ill  have  chosen 
their  candidates  and  agreed  upon  their 
platforms.  The  position  of  the  Democratic 
party  had  been  more  definite  and  less  fac- 
tional than  at  any  time  in  many  years.  All  of 
the  candidates  mentioned  in  these  comments 
last  month  had  made  records  that  entitled 
them  to  sonie  share  in  the  favor  of  their 
party.  Generally  speaking,  they  were  all  of 
them  men  of  modem,  democratic  views.  If 
some  were  more  radical  in  their  avowals  of 
political  creed  than  were  others,  it  was  not 
certain  that  the  moderately  progressive 
might  not  prove  more  ad\anced  in  action 
than  those  whose  fxjlitical  philosophy  was 
regarded  as  more  ad\anced.  Nowadays  so 
much  more  depends  ujxjn  the  individual  char- 
acter and  temf)erament  of  the  President  than 
u[x>n  his  creed,  that  there  is  not  much  prac- 
tical [x>int  in  the  claim,  for  examj)le,  that 
-Mr.  William  J.  Iir\'an  is  more  progressive 
than  Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio.  What  is 
chiefly  wanted  in  the  Presidency  is  firm  and 
un.sclfish  devotion  to  the  duties  of  the  «jflice. 
The  people  of  the  country,  through  their 
re|>rescntatives  in  Congress,  can  be  relied 
ujKin  to  fix  the  broad  trend.s  of  legislative 
action  and  general  [jolicy. 

An£.„nd,d  ^^*^  Republican  clans  had  galli- 
poiiticaj  ered  at  ("hicago,  but  had  n«jt  yet 
•a*o«  f,,u^ht  their  differences  to  any 
conclu-.if)n,  when  these  paragraphs  were  sent 
to  pres.s.  We  cannot,  therefore,  comment 
ujxjn  rcAultA  or  assume  any  particular  out- 
come. Yet  the  |>reliminary  |)«)litics  of  the 
year  ha.s  provirlerl  enough  for  review  anrl 
comment;  and  in  our  issut-s  for  the  months 
of  August,  Se|>tembcr,  October,  November, 
and  Dercmf>or  there  will   be  ample  ojiixir- 


tunity  for  us  to  deal  with  nominees,  plat- 
forms, and  the  events  of  the  national  ''cam- 
paign" in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word.  It 
will  have  seemed  a  very  long  political  season, 
because  never  before  have  the  contests  within 
the  parties, — those  on  behalf  of  particular 
candidates  and  particular  points  of  political 
creed, — been  so  sensational  or  so  long- 
continued  as  this  year.  The  four  months  of 
regular  campaign  between  parties  is  always 
exciting,  and  it  is  sometimes  intense  in  its 
events  and  various  distractions.  But  this 
year  the  four-months  period  (extending  from 
the  conventions  to  Election  Day  in  Novem- 
ber) has  been  preceded  by  five  or  six  months 
of  tremendous  activity  within  the  ranks  of 
the  two  great  parties.  This  activity  has  been 
made  i)ossil)le  chiefly  by  the  adoption,  in  a 
number  of  imix)rtant  States,  of  a  direct  sys- 
tem of  asceirtaining  popular  preference  for 
candidates.  This  method  has  re])laced  the 
old  system  under  which  j)arty  caucuses  and 
conventions  were,  in  the  main,  controlled  by 
the  leaders  of  the  .State  and  local  organiza- 
tions, respectively. 

j^^  .\s  respects  the  Republican  party, 
Progreaaive  a  verv  remarkable  situation  was 
Reputncna    ^^^^^^^  '  ^ij^^.,,,,^.,!      xvhtrever     the 

rank  and  tile  of  the  voters  had  an  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  honestly,  it  was  f<tund 
that  the  Republican  party  was  overwhelm- 
ingly opixtsed  to  tin-  Taft  adniinislratioii  and 
its  jxjlitical  alliances,  and  that  it  was  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  j)rognssive  nio\ tiiiciil  and 
leaders.  Wherever,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  no  direct  |)rimaries,  and  the  |)eople  were 
not  able  to  express  themselves,  it  was  dis- 
(■«)ven-r|  that  the  Taft  administration  had 
secured  the  sup|)ort  of  the  local  leaders  who 
controlled  parly  machinery,  and  that  the  old 
caucus  and  convention  metlxids  usualK'  re- 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARY  CAMPAIGN.  -MR.  ROOSEVELT  ADDRESSING  A  NEW  JERSEY   AUDIENCE 


suited  in   the  obtaining  of  solid  Taft  dele- 
gations from  such  States. 

Tuft  and      K'^rly   in    the   preliminary   cam- 
Rooseveit  he-  Huign,  the  leaders  of  the  progres- 

fore  the  People    •  .        •       i      i-  ^\. 

Mve  movement,  mcluamg  the 
governors  of  a  number  of  Stales,  had  per- 
suaded Mr.  Roosevelt  to  permit  them  to 
make  him  their  candidate.  Since  .several  of 
the  most  typical  Republican  States  had  pro- 
vided for  a  direct  e\pressi»)n  of  preference, 
it  came  to  be  understood  that  each  of  the 
two  leading  candidate-^  would  stand  or  fall  by 
the   ixipular   verdict    in    these   States.     The 


Taft  forces  made  even  more  effort  to  carry 
the  primaries  than  was  made  by  the  su|>- 
porters  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  President  Taft 
virtually  put  the  Presidency  out  of  commis- 
sion for  many  weeks,  while  he  toured  these 
States  in  jH-rson  and  added  his  apfH^als  and 
arguments  to  the  elTorts  of  the  party  organi- 
zations that  were  controlle<l  in  his  interests. 
He  had  expected  to  carry  Penn.sylvania,  but 
lost  it  by  a  vote  .so  overwhelming  as  to  leave 
little  doubt  about  the  views  of  the  Kasti'rn 
Republicans.  The  verdict  of  Illinois  was  the 
same.  Calif«>rnia  and  the  Pacific  Coast  stood 
with  lY-nnsvlvania  and  Illinois. 
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PKESDENT  TAFT  DEFENDING  HIS  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THE  NEW  JERSEY  PRIMARY  CAMPAIGN 


But  Mr.  Taft,  even  aj^ain.st  the 
^'"in^Ohio'  t^hanj^cd  views  of  his  own  i)rin- 
cii>al  supiMjrtcrs,  hclicvcfi  that 
there  mi^ht  be  some  moral  excuse  for  his 
continuance  as  a  candidate  if  he  could  carry 
his  own  Stale  of  Ohif),  No  resources  were 
ov  -'  '  d  or  r,  '  -I  in  his  hehalf.  He 
«|.  i»ractic.!^         ry  county  of  the  Slate, 

and  at  many  places  in  some  of  the  counties. 
He  had  K'ven  it  tf)  l>e  und«Tstr)<)d  th;it  he 
would  acrejit  as  ronrlusive  the  verdict  of  his 
own  .State,  After  days  of  intense  jM-rsonal 
C.I  inK   by   Vxith   candidates,    the    Ke- 

piMiiH  ,iri   voters  of  Ohio  rendered   th<-ir  de- 


cision. .Mr.  Roosevelt  had  not  spoken  in 
Mr.  Taft's  home  city  of  Cincinnati,  «)r  that 
immediate  region.  The  Pnsidiiil,  in  conse- 
rjuence,  was  allowed  to  obtain  the  six  dele- 
gates from  the  southwestern  corner  »>f  Ohio, 
and  he  secured  two  from  another  district  in 
the  State.  All  the  rest  of  Ohio's  forty-two 
district  deleg-'ites  were  won  by  CoIoikI 
Roosevelt,  with  a  larj?e  aKK^cKate  majority. 
Thus  Mr.  Tafl's  defeat  in  his  homi-  Sl;ile  was 
crushing,  and  its  <lisc<turaging  elfecl  upon  his 
su|)|K)rters  was  evident  in  all  directions. 
They  consiflered  that  his  candi<lacy  was  no 
longer  excusable  or  e\«-n  |M>ssibl«',  from   the 
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THE    KKt'AI-l. 
Prom  the  Times  (Washington) 

standpoint  of  those  who  were  honestly  looking 
forward  to  a  Republican  victory  in  November. 

r,    ..         The  President  himself,  however, 

Flouting  .  ,,.       ,  . 

the         could  not  give  up.    His  determin- 

Popular  Verdict     ,•    ^  ^      u  •       ^     i      ^       \.    ^ 

ation  to  be  renominated  at  what- 
ever hazard  to  the  party  had  apparently 
become  a  sort  of  obsession.  He  cheerfully 
announced  that  he  would  have  at  least  a  few 
delegates  from  Ohio,  and  that  he  was  sure  to 
obtain  the  si.\  delegates-at-large  that  would 
be  selected  by  Ohio's  State  convention  on 
the  third  day  of  June.  It  was  true  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  carried  almost  every  county 
in  the  State,  and  had  carried  the  State  at 
large  by  a  majority  of  over  30,000.  A  State 
convention,  therefore,  which  should  give  Mr. 
Taft  the  si.\  delegates-at-large  wtiuld  not  only 
act  against  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  party, 
but  would  be  guilty  of  a  sort  of  tlagrancy  of 
defiant  misrepresentation  that  few  pul)Iic  men 
would  care  to  profit  by.  The  Taft  forces  were 
in  control  of  the  "hold-over"  organization 
machinery  long  enough  to  give  them  the  ad- 
\antage  in  the  State  convention;  and  they 
actually  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  Mr.  Taft 
the  six  delegates-at-large  by  a  close  shave. 
This  result,  of  course,  was  due  to  a  defect  in  the 
primary-election  law;  and  Mr.  Tafl's  winning 
these  six  delegates  was  j^urely  by  technical 
methods  in  politics  that  simply  added  one 
more  count  to  the  already  long  list  of  steps 
and  proceedings  in  discredit  of  his  candidacy. 


ing  attempt  to  capture  a  national  convention 
by  sheer  command  of  any  methods  or  re- 
sources that  could  be  in\-oke(l.  His  word  was 
"obtusene.ss."  The  histor}'  of  the  Taft 
methods  in  Michigan,  where  a  special  session 
of  the  Legislature  jjrovided  a  primary  law, 
affords  an  illustration  that  is  fairly  typical. 
The  sole  object  of  calling  a  special  session  and 
passing  a  Presidential  preference  primary  law 
was  to  put  it  into  u.se  this  year.  One  word 
from  Mr.  Taft  would  have  allowed  the  Mich- 
igan voters  to  express  their  preference.  It 
took  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Legislature  to 
give  the  bill  immediate  effect.  More  than 
two-thirds  so  voted  in  one  House,  and  much 
more  than  a  majority  in  the  other  House. 
One  or  two  votes  additional  would  have  al- 
lowed Michigan  to  use  its  new  primary  law, 
which  had  been  passed  for  no  possible  reason 
except  that  it  might  be  used.  Mr.  Taft  was 
not  willing  to  allow  any  of  his  adherents  in  the 
Legislature  to  cast  the  one  or  two  votes  that 
would  have  subjected  his  candidacy  to  the 
fair  test  of  public  opinion.  So  Michigan  was 
put  in  the  silly  position  of  having  incurred  the 
expense  of  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature 
to  pass  a  Pre.sidcntial  primary  act  early  in 
the  year  191 2  that  will  have  practical  effect 
in  the  year  1916. 

_^    .         The  Republican  voters  of  Michi- 
the  Public     gan  Were  as  overwhelmingly  op- 

Conscience      ^^^^ j  ^^  j^j  j.    r^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^j 

Ohio,  Wisconsin,  or  Illinois.  But  by  prevent- 
ing the  Michigan  voters  from  acting  directly. 


WILL    HE  H.WE    TO    TAKE    THEM? 
From  the  IHiPaUh  (Columbus) 


"06<u««n«M' ^^"^'    '^^  ^^^-    Waft's  most   distin-  a  part  of  the  delegation  was  secured  for  Taft 

In  an  Acute    guishcd     and    unfailing   advi.sers  by  methods  of  a  kind  that  the  direct-primarj" 

made  use  (in  jjrivate)  of  the  word  movement  is  intended  to  destroy  forever  in 

that  must  have  occurred  to  many  men  who  our  political  life.    Through  the  whole  of  this 

had  l\)llowe(l  the  daily  course  of  thi^  a^^tonish-  preliminary   campaign    there   had   been   this 
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same  fatuous  disregard  of  the  public  con- 
science,— an  inability  to  see  that  delegates 
won  in  the  xtry  face  of  a  verdict  like  that  of 
Ohio  are  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset.  For 
undoubtedly  it  is  true  that  even  with  his  own 
minority  of  supporters  in  Ohio  Mr.  Taft  was 
morally  weaker  after  he  secured  the  dele- 
gates-at-large  that  equitably  belonged  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had 
not  taken  these  delegates  by  the  pure  prac- 
tice of  machine  politics.  Dismayed  as  were 
Mr.  Taft's  managers  and  chief  supporters, 
after  the  stupendous  defeat  in  the  President's 
own  State,  the  candidate  himself  would  not 
admit  any  chance  of  final  failure.  Announc- 
ing that  he  already  had  delegates  enough  to 
nominate  him,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Xew 
Jersey,  in  order  to  stump  that  State  even 
more  thoroughly  than  he  had  traversed 
Ohio,  in  order  to  regain  his  prestige  by  a 
victory  on  May  2S. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  also  canvassed 

Hew  Jersey     ^.  ^  ,       .  ,     , 

Foiiojia  New  Jersey  dunng  several  days, 
^'"°  and  the  State  was  aroused  as 
never  before  in  a  preliminary  contest.  Mr. 
Taft,  who  was  supported  by  the  organization 
leaders,  canvassed  ever)'  nook  and  corner  of 
the  State,  and  spoke  up  to  the  very  oj)ening 
of  the  polls  at  one  o'clock  on  May  28.  Yet 
Colonel  Rof>sevelt  swept  the  entire  State,  car- 
ried every  district,  and  secured  all  of  Xew 
Jersey's  twenty-eight  delegates.  Taft  and 
Roosevelt  alike  had  appeared  before  these 
great  IxnJies  of  Republican  voters  in  different 
States,  admitting  frankly  in  their  hundreds 
of  sfjecches  that  these  voters  were  representa- 
tive of  the  Republican  party  as  a  whole.  The 
contest  was  persfjnal,  direct,  and  unsparing. 
When  men  enter  into  a  campaign  of  that  kind 
l>eforc  voters,  in  all  Knglish-si>eaking  coun- 
tries, it'is  underst<xxl  that  they  mean  to  re- 
spect those  voters  and  to  abide  by  their 
judgment.  Yet  Mr.  Taft,  having  thus  ap- 
[xraled  to  the  voters,  was  unwilling  Ut  show 
the  slightest  consideration  for  the  results. 
He  jiroceeded  to  set  fresh  guarrls  al)OUt  the 
bunches  of  "roped  and  tied"'  delegates  that 
had  l>een  secured  by  snap  conventions  south 
of  Ma.sf)n  and  Dixon's  line  in  the  winter  and 
early  spring.     He  pr  •!,  with  blinfl  disr«- 

gard  of  ultimate  c  ,  ■  Ilte^,  to  offset  the 
twenty-eight  votes  of  New  Jersey  by  hi.s 
twenty  vote,  frf)m  ^'  ippi  and  his  right - 

ecn  fr«»m  South  Car .tithough  New  Jer- 

M.'y  ca.sl  over  i()^,ooo  kejjublican  votes  f<»ur 
years  ago,  while  these  two  Sopthern  Slates 
cast  only  alxiut  4000  Ke]>ut>licun  votes 
apiece. 


Trying  to  ^^  individual  candidate,  indeed, 
Work  Both  is  responsible  for  a  system  that 
ystems  gj^^g  ^-j^g  so-called  "rotten  bor- 
oughs" their  enormous  voting  strength  in  a 
Republican  national  convention.  But  this 
happened  to  be  a  year  in  which  the  real  Re- 
publican party  had  made  up  its  mind  to  ex- 
press its  preference  and  nominate  its  own 
candidate.  And  Mr.  Taft  had  accepted  this 
new  system  in  a  large  number  of  the  real 
Republican  States,  and  had  gone  personally 
into  those  States  to  make  his  appeal.  Under 
the  circumstances  existing  this  year,  any  man 
who, — like  LaFoUette,  Taft,  and  Roosevelt, 
— had  voluntarily  become  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  before  the  Republican  voters,  and 
had  made  his  claim  for  support  at  the  prima- 
ries, could  not  with  consistency  turn  about 
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and  try  to  use  the  "rotten  borough"  delega- 
tions to  defeat  the  ex])ressed  will  of  the  Re- 
l)ublican  States  in  which  he  had  l)een  active 
as  a  contestant  in  the  primary  election.  Hut 
this  does  not  state  the  situation  at  its  worst. 
In  no  case  is  it  reasonable  that  the  will  of  the 
Republican  States  should  be  defeated  by  dele- 
gates from  States  where  there  is  not  in  fad  a 
real  Republican  parly.  Hut  when  those  dele- 
galfs  arc  sjcured,  not  as  a  result  of  voluntary 
a(  lion  in  the  Southern  States  themselves,  but 
by  direct  orders  from  the  White  IIou.se,  issued 
to  postmasters  and  other  I'r«siilential  ap- 
pointe«'s.  the  continued  exploitation  of  these 
delegates  by  a  candidate  »ubsec|uently  de 
feate<I  i?i  the  real  Kejjubliran  States,  is  not 
defensible  from  any  poliiii  al  or  ethical  sl.iml 
|M»inl  whatsoever. 
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HON.  W.  S.   KKNVON,  THK  IOWA    PROGRKSSIV  K    WHO 

CARRIKD    THE    JUNE    PRIMARIES    FOR 

THE    SENATORSHIP 

If  Mr.  Taft  had  won  great  vic- 

in  Both  tones  in  Massachusctts,  Penn- 
Directwns  ^y\y.^^^[^^  j^'ew  Jcrscy,  Oliio,  Illi- 
nois, California,  Maryland  and  the  other 
primary  States,  after  he  had  spent  weeks  or 
months  of  his  time  in  appealing  to  the  voters, 
nobody  would  have  objected  to  his  retention 
of  the  Southern  sujjport.  liut  everyone 
knows  that  if  the  Southern  conventions  had 
been  held  after  the  Northern  primary  elec- 
tions, rather  than  many  weeks  j)revious,  they 
would  have  refused  to  take  White  House 
orders,  and  would  voluntarily  have  flocked  to 
the  standard  of  the  Northern  winner,  who 
haiij)ened  to  be  Colonel  Roosevelt.  The  in- 
structions under  which  these  Southern  dele- 
gates were  pledged  to  Mr.  Taft  were  not  im- 
posed upon  them  by  Republican  constituents 
in  their  own  States,  but  by  emissaries  from 
the  administration  at  Washington.  The 
whole  situation  illustrates  in  the  most  jjcrfect 
manner  the  reason  why  Mr.  Taft  has  failed 
to  secure  tlie  verdict  oi  the  voters  in  the  pri- 
mary election  Stales.  He  has  been  unable 
through  some  moral  or  mental  incapacity,  to 
hold  strongly  either  to  the  one  course  or  to  the 
other.  If  he  had  meant  to  nominate  himself 
by  the  use  of  patronage  and  power,  and  the 


method  of  bargain  and  dicker  with  machines 
and  organizations  in  the  different  States,  he 
should  have  adhered  to  that  method  con- 
sistently. If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  been 
really  willing  to  show  faith  in  the  Republican 
voters,  he  should  have  welcomed  the  direct 
primary  everywhere,  and  in  doing  so  he 
should  have  put  himself  confidently  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Unfortunately,  he 
seemed  to  think  he  could  play  both  gamt»s  at 
the  same  time.  The  result  is  that  he  was 
repudiated  at  the  primary  elections  by  sweep- 
ing Rcjjublican  majorities,  and  that  he  also 
lost  altogether  the  real  loyalty  and  moral 
support  of  the  organization  leaders  who  had 
been  nominally  brought  to  his  support. 

South  Dai,ota'^^^^.^^^^}^  ^^^  scHes  of  great 
— o  Tupicai  Presidential  j>reference  primaries 
^"""'^  was  that  of  South  Dakota,  held 
on  June  4.  Taft,  LaFollettc,  and  Roosevelt 
were  the  Republican  contestants.  Mr.  Taft 
recei\ed  only  about  fifteen  votes  out  of  every 
hundred.  La  i'ollette  received  almost  twice 
as  many  as  Taft,  and  Roosevelt  about  twice 
as  many  as  La  Follette.  South  Dakota  is  a 
Kejjublican  State,  strongly  j)rogressive.  Its 
peojjle  are  fairly  typical  as  respects  Western 
sentiment.  Mr.  Taft's  supporters  appeared 
actively  before  the  people  of  South  I)akota, 
and  in  so  doing  admitted  that  the  Republican 
voters  ought  to  be  consulted  about  the  choice 
of  a  candidate  for  President.  Vet,  having 
lost  South  Dakota,  which  has  ten  delegates, 
Mr.  Taft  was  prei)ared  to  neutralize  the  ver- 
dict in  that  Republican  State  by  the  use  of  his 
twelve  delegates  from  Florida.  The  South 
Dakota  vole  was  particularly  instructive,  be- 
cause it  came  at  the  very  time  when  the  lead- 
ers were  gathering  at  Cliicago  to  arrange  for 
the  convention.  It  showed,  not  a  loss  of 
Roosevelt  sentiment,  but  a  steady  gain.  .And 
in  that  re.spect  it  indicated  the  trend  of  popu- 
lar sentiment  throughout  the  country. 
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.An  even  more  significant  illustra- 
tion of  this  definite  growth  of 
anti-Taft  .sentiment  w;us  furnished 
in  Iowa,  early  in  June,  by  the  direct  vote  of 
the  Republicans  u|Min  candidates  for  the 
United  States  Senate.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  when  Senator  Dt)lliver  ilic<l  the  Cu)vernor 
of  Iowa  ajipointcd  the  Hon.  Lafayette  W. 
Young, editor  of  the  Des  M(»inesC<J />;/«/,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  until  the  Legislature  should  act. 
Mr.  Young  was  one  of  the  Taft  leaders  of  the 
State,  and  his  newspaper  was  the  principal 
Taft  organ.  When  the  Legislature  assembled 
there  was  a  long  contest,  with  the  result  that 
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Mr.  Young  was  defeated  and  the  Hon.  W.  S. 
Kenyon  was  elected  Senator  to  fill  out  the 
brief  portion  that  remained  of  Dolliver's 
term.  Mr.  Young  went  back  to  Iowa,  de- 
claring his  purpose  to  speak  in  ever}'  school- 
house  in  the  State  and  to  come  back  to 
the  United  States  Senate  for  the  full  term 
with  a  popular  majority  of  at  least  50,000 
over  Kenyon.  This  contest  has  now  been 
held,  and  Kenyon  has  won  over  Young  by 
a  plurality  of  about  75,000. 

"Lafe-  Youn   ^^^  simple  fact  is  that  the  widely 

with  the      known  and  \<try  popular  "Lafe" 

ProgressiveB  yQ^^j^g  ^ad  been  training  in  the 

wTong  company.  The  vote  of  June  3  was  not 
merely  an  expression  of  preference  for  Ken- 
yon as  against  Young,  but  it  was  a  vote  of  the 
progressive  Republicans  as  against  the  Taft 
organization.  Mr.  Young  happens  to  be  a 
man  who  can  recognize  a  fact  when  it  has 
struck  him  in  the  face  I  He  came  out  on  the 
day  after  his  defeat  in  a  bold  editorial  declar- 
ing that  his  State  and  the  country  were  pro- 
gressive in  sentiment  and  that  "standpat- 
ism"  was  dead  and  might  as  well  be  buried. 
He  at  once  abandoned  his  support  of  Taft  for 
the  Presidenc}'  and  declared  that  the  whole 
of  Iowa  should  support  Cummins  as  a  pro- 
gressive leader  and  as  the  State's  favorite  son. 
A  direct  Presidential  primary'  in  Iowa  would 
have  gone  overwhelmingly  against  Taft.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  no  Roosevelt  work 
whatever  was  done  in  Iowa  when  the  dele- 
gates were  chosen  in  April,  because  Sena- 
tor Cummins  had  become  a  candidate,  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  entire  good-will,  and  it  was 
thought  that  he  could  secure  for  himself  a 
united  Iowa  flelegation.  It  haf)pened,  how- 
ever, that  while  Senator  Cummins  was  busy 
with  his  work  at  Washington  the  Taft  men 
were  using  organization  methfnls  to  capture 
the  district  conventions.  Thus  Mr.  Cummins 
secured  only  ten  delegates,  while  Mr.  Taft 
obtained  the  remaining  sixteen.  It  was  evi- 
dent last  month  that  either  Cummins  or 
Rfxjscvelt,  in  a  p^jpular  primary,  could  have 
carricfl  Iowa  against  Taft  by  a  vote  that 
would  have  shown  Iowa  Rey)ublican  senti- 
ment to  have  l>een  in  harmony  with  that  of 
Kansa.s,  MiiMWiuri,  Nebraska,  the  Dakolas, 
M  f.i,    Wi  Illinois,    Michigan, 

Oi..  '  FVnn..,,....:...i. 

A  oianc,  Oo,r  '"^^  '^»-'*  1'"'"^  ^^"^  ^^^\  ''(•arlcr  glance 

Ktpubiiciut     at  a  ma|)  of  the  United  .Stales,  in 

ory     ,,p,|,.p  niore  clearly  to  gra.Hp  the 

gcf)graphical  ftituation  suggcrsted  by  this  list 

of  Statcn.     Surrounding  Iowa  arc  South  I>a- 


kota  and  Nebraska  on  the  west,  Minnesota 
on  the  north,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  on  the 
east,  and  Missouri  on  the  south.  All  these 
surrounding  States  went  strongly  against 
Taft,  and  all  of  them  had  primary  tests  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Further  eastward  is  Indi- 
ana, King  between  Illinois  and  Ohio.  Does 
anyone  suppose  that  there  is  a  different  kind 
of  Republican  sentiment  in  Indiana  from  that 
which  was  expressed  in  the  primary'  elections 
of  Ohio  and  Illinois?  Assuredly  there  is  not. 
A  direct  vote  of  Indiana  Republicans  would 
probably  have  shown  an  even  stronger  Roose- 
velt strength  than  that  of  Ohio.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  Kentucky,  on  the  south;  and 
as  for  Michigan,  on  the  north,  the  Roosevelt 
sentiment  would  have  proven  still  greater  in 
its  ratio  if  the  primary  law  could  have  been 
put  into  effect.  Next  beyond  Ohio  we  have 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  New  Jersey.  In  the  three 
more  important  of  these  the  State-wide 
Presidential  primaries  were  treated  as  of  the 
utmost  importance  by  both  Taft  and  Roose- 
velt; and  Roosevelt  carried  them  all  by  rous- 
ing majorities.  The  fourth  of  these  States, 
West  Virginia,  without  a  State-wide  primary, 
gave  its  entire  sixteen  delegates  to  Roosevelt 
in  response  to  a  popular  movement  so  un- 
mistakable that  the  Taft  people  were  unable 
to  check  it  in  a  single  district. 

^  p^^^  It  is  only  by  a  study  of  party  con- 
Fncino  Life    ditions    in    this    great    .series    of 

or  Death  Rpp^blican  Statcs  that  one  can 
fully  realize  the  situation  that  confronted  the 
Republican  convention  when  it  met  at  Chi- 
cago. These  are  the  Slates  upon  which  a 
Republican  candidate  must  absolutely  rely 
if  he  is  to  be  elected  in  November.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Taft  expected  to  retain  in  the  con- 
vention the  votes  of  most  of  the  delegates 
from  the  great  State  of  New  \'()rk.  Hut  all 
{X)litical  experts  had  admitted  privately  that 
a  fair  vote  of  the  Republicans  of  New  \'()rk, 
if  held  in  June, — after  Mr.  Taft  had  lost  Ohio 
and  New  Jersey  as  well  as  Penn.sylvania, — 
would  have  given  Mr.  Roosevelt  an  enor- 
mous victory  in  his  own  State.  With  Mr. 
Harnes  of  .Albany  as  the  ( hief  Taft  manager 
in  the  convention  at  Chicago,  it  was  deemed 
imiM)ssiblc  for  Taft.  e\cn  if  nominated,  to 
come  within  200,000  votes  of  carrying  the 
State  of  New  York  against  any  |M»pnlar 
Democratic  nominee.  Kvery  competent 
Democrat,  speaking  in  confulence,  admitted 
that  Mr.  Koosevi-lt  might  ( arry  New  \'<irk, 
while  denying  that  any  other  Republican 
(ould  succeed  ihi.s  year. 
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GROUP  OF  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  REPUBUCAN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 
(Upper  row.  left  to  right:  R.  E.  Williams.  Portland.  Oregon;  V..  C  Duncan.  RalciKh.  N.  C;  A.  I.  Vor>-s,  Lancaster,  Ohio; 

Fred  W.  Upham.  Chicago;  David  W.  Mulvane.  Topcka.  Kans.) 

(Lower  row:  William    F.  Stone.  Baltimore.  Md.;    Francis   Murphy.    Newark.  X.  J.;    Harry  S.  New.  Indianapolis  Ind.; 

William  Hayward.  Secretary  National  Committee;  Victor  Roscwater.  Chairm.Tn  National  Committee) 


T.    ,.  The  situation  at  Chicaso  was  un- 

7/ie  Line-up  ,   .       .  ,  , , 

(If         prcccucntecl  in  Us  character.   Mr. 

icago  Roosevelt  was  the  ch(^ice  of  the 
great  mass  of  Ref)iil)h"cans  in  the  States  that 
usually  gi\e  Republican  majorities.  Mr. 
Taft's  largest  element  of  strength  was  made 
up  of  the  delegations"  from  the  far  South, 
where  the  Re])ul)lican  jxirty  is  almost  non- 
e.xistent;  and  these  delegates  had  been  ]>ro- 
cured  by  command  and  coercion  from  Wa.sh- 
ington  through  use  of  the  Presidential  ap- 
])ointing  ])ower.  The  ne.xt  largest  factor  in 
the  Taft  su])|)ort  was  the  larger  part  of  the 
delegation  from  Xew  ^'ork.  which  had  been 
arranged  by  Mr.  Jiarnes  and  the  State  ma- 
chine in  advance  of  the  holding  of  any  pri- 
maries or  conventions.  There  remained,  in 
the  Taft  line-up,  groups  of  delegates  from  one 
State  or  another  representing  in  almost  every 
ca.se  the  old-fashioned  kind  of  manipulation 
by  machines  and  prof^•s>^ional  ]>oliticians. 
Thus  the  Taft  sup|)ort  represented  no  defmite 
body  of  pul)lic  opinion,  and  no  group  or 
section  of  the  Republican  States.     It  merely 


represented  the  results  of  the  most  drastic 
and  unsparing  effort  ever  made  in  the 
history-  of  the  United  States  to  thwart 
the  will  of  a  great  jiarty,  and  to  secure 
control  of  its  convention  at  the  price  of 
its  wrath  and  alienation. 

„  ..       ,     It  mav  well  be  asked  if  the  Re- 

Motit'ea  of  ,  ,.  -        ,        ,  , 

the  ]>ulilican  leaders  who  were  ajiso- 
Le.,ders  ^iated  in  this  desperate  effort 
were  blind  or  in.sane,  or  both.  The  answer  is 
very  simi)le  and  easy  to  give.  They  were 
neither  blind  nor  insane,  nor  were  they  for  a 
moment  touched  by  the  delusion  that  Mr. 
Taft  couUl  lead  the  jwrty  to  victory.  Many 
of  them  were  convinced  that  this  must  be  a 
Democratic  year,  beyond  recovery,  and  that 
it  wt»uld  be  far  better  to  let  Mr.  Taft  have  his 
nominatit>n  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  im- 
]>ending  defeat  than  for  them  to  have  had  a 
falling  out  with  the  administration  during 
Tafts  last  two  years,  without  any  chance 
thereby  to  save  the  party.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  anti-Taft  forces  were 
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for  a  good  while  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
Normal  RepubHcan  leaders  and  organization 
men  could  not  enUst  under  the  banner  of 
Mr.  La  Follette.  The  average  Republican 
leader  did  not  believe  that  INIr.  Roosevelt 
would  come  forward  as  a  candidate,  or  even 
that  he  would  accept  if  nominated.  This  view 
was  assiduously  promulgated  by  the  Taft 
people.  They  explained  everywhere  that 
they  had  confidential  relations  with  'Six. 
Roosevelt,  and  that  he  would  not  only  refuse 
to  run,  but  would  appear  as  a  Taft  supporter 
in  due  time. 

„     ^.        The  mistakes  of  the  administra- 

How  They  •  ■%        ^  ^         ^     •  i         -w-^ 

Were       tion  had  resulted  m  the  Demo- 
persuaded    ^.^^j-j^.  tj^jal  wave  of  1910,  which 

had  swept  across  nearly  all  the  Republican 
States  and  elected  the  present  Democratic 
Congress.  Most  of  the  regular  Republican 
leaders  found  it  easy  to  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  They  were  cajoled  and  pursued 
incessantly,  and  were  committed  to  the  Taft 
candidacj'  in  ways  from  which  they  could  see 
no  honorable  retreat,  although  they  had 
cause  to  regret  their  predicament  later  on. 
Thus  the  National  Committee  was  brought 
to  Washington  last  December  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  convention,  and  was 
lined  up  for  Taft  by  every  conceivable  effort 
of  a  political  and  social  nature.  The  com- 
mittee should,  of  course,  have  met  in  Chicago, 
and  done  its  work  with  loyalty  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  rather  than  with  loyalty  to  Mr. 
Taft  and  his  candidacy.  But  beyond  all 
these  considerations,  there  lies  the  major 
reason  why  many  Republican  leaders  took 
part  in  the  desperate  fight  to  renominate  Taft. 
These  leaders  had  kept  j^olitical  power  and 
influence  solely  by  virtue  of  the  methods  of 
professional  fxjlitics.  The  anti-Taft  move- 
ment was  as.sfK:iated  with  direct  primaries, 
and  a  new  kind  of  jx^litics.  The  pn^gressive 
movement  was  directed  not  merely  against 
Taft,  but  against  the  kind  of  leadership  for 
which  many  of  these  men  stfxxi.  To  defeat 
Taft  meant  al.so  the  triumph  of  methods 
which  would  greatly  reduce  the  political 
{K;wcr  of  a  set  of  party  managers  of  whom 
Mr.  Barnes  is  ty|)ical. 


rh0"ay$Um-   ^^^- 1 
or  the        ward 

forty? 


•  It,  when  l>roughl  for- 
mti-Taft  i>rogres.sive 
leader,  l>asc'fl  hi.s  fight  u|)on  the 
firinciftic  of  rule  by  thr  people  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  lx»s.scs.  \S  hrreu|>on,  the  party 
managers  and  Ikjshoh  found  it  necessary  to 
a/lhcrc  to  the  Taft  cause.  They  l>cramc  in- 
different as  to  the  sucfcss  oi  the  party  in  the 
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the    keynote  spcoch"; 

N'(»vembrr  clcclions.  They  knew, in  fact,  that 
to  nominate  Taft  meant  overwlielining  party 
defeat.  But  while  to  nominate  Roosevelt 
would  mean  at  least  a  fighting  chance  of 
party  victory,  it  would  mean  the  total  re<«»n- 
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struction  of  the  i);irly,  under  a  new  set  of 
leaders.  The  old  nianaj^ers,  for  reasons  of 
their  own  personal  power  and  profit, wanted  to 
control  the  ])arty  machinery.  They  had  no 
possible  use  lor  ^Ir.  Tafl,  and  in  private  were 
more  harsh  in  their  condemnation  of  him  than 
were  the  pro<i;ressives.  But  they  had  still  less 
use  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  if  successful,  would  have 
no  use  for  them.  'J'hus  these  leaders  were 
neither  blind  not  insane.  They  were  recon- 
cik'il,  in  advance,  to  j)arty  defeat  this  year. 
They  wished  to  control  the  party  machinery 
and  be  ready  for  reactions  apainst  the  Demo- 
cratic party  that  mi^ht  comein  u)i4and  i()i6. 

^^^  To  understand  the  situation 
"Contests"  which  wc  have  thus  endeavored 
to  explain  is  to  ai)preciate  the 
s])irit  in  which  the  factions  gathered  at 
Chicago  early  in  June,  when  the  National 
Committee  began  to  deal  with  the  so-called 
"contests."  More  than  200  of  the  seats 
claimed  by  Taft  delegates  were  contested  by 
rival  claimants  who  were  sui>porting  Roose- 
velt. The  greatiT  part  of  these  were  from  the 
Southern  Stales.  In  tho.sc  cases,  the  Roose- 
velt claimants  appeared  for  jnirposes  of  pro- 
test rather  than  of  real  (ontcst.  It  was  easy  to 
show  that  the  Taft  delegates  had  been  se- 
cured by  means  wholly  disreputable  and  un- 


worthy. But  it  \\a>  iiol  ea>_\  In  show  that 
the  Roosevelt  contestants  represented  any 
regular  processes  of  choosing  delegates.  That 
the  Roosevelt  contestants  came  nearer  repre- 
senting such  opinion  as  could  be  found  in  the 
"Black  Belt"  was  undoubtedly  true.  If  the 
National  Committee  had  been  cai)able  of  act- 
ing with  large  and  substantial  views  of  justice, 
it  could  not  indeed  have  seated  most  of  these 
Southern  Roosevelt  contestants;  but  neither 
could  it  have  seated  the  Taft  delegations  who 
were  clearly  chosen  by  methods  .saturated  and 
malodorous  with  imj)ropriety.  The  whole 
country,  regardless  of  party,  was  looking  on; 
and  it  wouUl  have  ai>plauded  a  National  Com- 
mittee capable  of  rising  to  the  level  of  obvious 
wisdom  and  justice,  if  both  sets  of  delegates 
from  these  mani|)ulated  rotten  boroughs  had 
been  thrown  out.  In  England,  Canada,  or 
Australia — where  Anglo-Saxon  fair  play  is 
found  in  ]>olitics  as  well  as  in  sport — the  seat- 
ing lhe.se  Taft  delegations  would  have  been 
impossible.  What  does  the  progressive  move- 
ment mean,  after  all?  It  means  that  the  pco- 
]>le  are  tired  of  indecency  in  their  jxilitics,  and 
want  honor  and  justice  throughout  the  realm 
of  political  and  governmental  life.  Wc  arc 
running  politics  and  government  in  America 
on  an  ethical  plane  far  below  that  of  the  Stock 
Kxchangc  or  the  grocery  store,  the  business 
coqioration  or  ordinary  retail  trade. 
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HON.  \VARR£N    G.  HARDING,    Of    OHIO 

(Chosen  to  malce  the  speech  putting  President  Taft  in 

nomination  at  Chicago) 

The  National  Committee,  in  pass- 
'7***"/,'/  °^  ine  upon  contests,  acted  of  course 

Loui  Ethic*      .    ^  ,  »  '       .    ,  .  , 

in  the  most  superficial  and  rapid 
way,  without  going  much  into  the  facts.  Its 
duty  was  to  prepare  a  temporary  roil  of  the 
convention,  leaving  to  the  convention  itself 
the  final  question  of  determining  the  rights  of 
its  memljcrs.  But  it  was  shown  repeatedly 
before  the  National  Committee  that  Taft 
delegates  had  l>een  procured  by  trickery.  It 
was  made  plain  that  in  several  State  conven- 
tions, where  a  number  of  seats  had  l>een  unrlcr 
contest,  the  State  cr)mmittees  had  admitted 
the  Taft  contestants  to  the  temjxjrary  nrster 
without  giving  the  Roosevelt  men  a  hearing, 
and  had  then  permitterl  these  c<jntestants  to 
vote  themselves  in  as  permanent  members, 
ami  to  vote  the  Rrxjsevelt  men  out.  The  t<»n- 
lest  o%'er  the  delegates  at  large  from  Indiana 
i"  '    •  (rthy  methfxls.    No  op- 

\ ,.    ,.--:.   to  prove  conclusively 

that  the  Indiana  Rf>oscvelt  delegates-at-largc 
were  entitled  to  scats  in  the  convention;  but 
enough  was  shown  to  convince  outsiders  and 
Demmratic  onl'Hikcrs  that  the  Taft  control 
of  the  Inriiana  convertif»n  had  not  l>cen  se- 
(        '  ^      '  '  !  ojien  mrlh«»*|s.     The  Taft 

'  -,  '  far  as  to  altrmpl  to  throw 

out  entire  rJelegationH  from  great  StatcH  like 
California,  which  harl  iR-cn  carried  by  Rtiose- 


HON.   WILLIAM    A.  PRKNDERGAST,  OF    NEW    YORK 

(Who  was  designated  to  make  the  nominating  speech 

for  Colonel  Roosevelt  at  Chicago) 

velt,  and  which  they  themselves  had  tried  un- 
successfully to  win.  Their  argument  was 
that  the  California  primary  law  docs  not  ac- 
cord with  the  rules  of  the  National  Committee 
for  choosing  delegates  by  districts.  If  they 
had  meant  to  raise  a  quibble  of  this  kind, 
they  should  not  have  taken  part  in  the  Cali- 
fornia primaries.  Men  like  Senator  Crane, 
of  Ma.s.sachusetts,  sitting  in  the  National 
Committee,  could  not  supi)ort  ])]aiis  so  fla- 
grant as  this  for  the  (lisfranchisenient  of  a 
great  State.  And  so  the  California  delegates 
were  duly  admitted.  But  the  iiuideiit  showed 
how  far  below  ordinary  stan<lards  of  decency 
and  fair  play  the  methods  of  our  machine  pol- 
itics have  descended. 

,     „  Candidates  will  come  and  go,  and 

ln»  lliiini  .  .,,      .  1    !•    11         •    1        1 

of  Thin      j)arties  will  rise  and  fall  with  the 
pomicai  y,ar  ,|^.^.^,,,.^  ..^  , lu'  ccnlupies,  but  the 

[K>litical  life  <jf  the  people  must  go  on,  and 
their  government  must  live  and  serve  the 
ends  of  comm(»n  justice  and  the  general  wel- 
fare. Thi  '-■:  -fl,.  (,f  i(,i2  is  chiefly  signifi- 
cant Inrcau  rflat ion  to  the  great  |KTcn- 
nial  movement  for  the  betterment  of  human 
conditions  through  the  improvement  of  the 
organs  and  instruments  of  government. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  outcome 
of  the  Chicago  and   Haltimore  conventions, 
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AN  AMERICAN  CANDIDATE  FOR  OLYMPIC  HONORS 
(Mr.   George  L.   Horine,   of  Stanford   University,  holds   the  world's   record    for  the  high  jump    and  will  be  one  of  the 

American  contestants  in  the  Olympic  Games  at  Stockholm) 


there  will  be  permanent  gain  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  struggles 
of  191 2.  In  some  of  the  States,  the  new 
primary  laws  have  been  imjjerfcctly  drafted. 
They  can  be  greatly  improved.  It  costs  a 
good  deal  of  money  to  ojieratc  these  ])rimary 
systems,  and  there  are  still  some  jjeople  who 
prefer  to  haveourpolitical  arrangements  made 
for  us  quietly  by  little  groujis  of  interested 
gentlemen,  consjiiring  in  secret,  liut  the 
peoi)le  of  the  country  will  not  be  induced  to 
return  to  any  such  methods.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  is  no  longer  a  modest 
executive  ofiicial,  obeying  the  Constitution 
and  seeing  that  the  laws  are  enforced.  He 
has  become  an  arrogant  ruler,  exorcising 
power  in  a  more  jiersonal  way  and  with  more 
profound  elTects  than  any  other  ruler  on 
earth  whether  czar,  emj)eror,  sultan,  king, 
president,  or  ])rime  minister.  The  jKojile 
will  no  longer  be  content  merely  to  choose  in 
November  between  two  candidates,  one 
called  "Republican"'  and  the  other  called 
■Democratic," — selected  for  them  by  hidden 
forces  having  interests  of  their  own  to  be 
served.  The  people  will  insist  upon  having  a 
]>art  in  the  earlier  selection  of  the  candidates. 
as  well  as  in  the  Utter  and  tinal  election  of  the 
President  himself.  We  have  gradually  come 
un<ler  a  personal  government;   and  since  this 


means  much  to  the  people,  they  will  insist 
upon  selecting  their  ruler. 

.   ,         And  it  is  this  fact  of  the  new 

As    to  .  1     1  1  T-.  • 

Second  autocracy  exercised  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  gives  significance  to  the 
pending  discussion  about  successive  terms. 
We  have  witnessed  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dency ruthlessly  exercised  during  the  past 
two  years,  in  order  that  the  autocracy  may 
be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  present  ruler 
until  March  4,  1917.  And  we  have  seen  the 
real  issue  ]nirposcly  diverted  by  some  of  the 
newspapers  to  a  meaningless  discussion  of  a 
"third  term."  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  man  in 
private  life.  If  his  fellow-citizens  choose  to 
luring  him  forward  as  a  candidate,  it  is  clearly 
enough  their  right  to  do  so.  But  Mr.  Taft 
is  in  office  as  President,  and  his  candidacy  for 
another  term  has  been  upon  his  own  initia- 
tive. The  leverage  he  has  brought  to  bear 
to  obtain  another  term  has  been  almost  solely 
that  of  his  jutwer  and  prestige  as  President. 
The  time  has  come  not  for  objecting  to  Presi- 
dential terms  separated  by  intervals  of 
retirement  to  private  life;  the  objection 
hencef«)rth  must  lie  against  any  cousccutivc 
terms  'uhotsonrr.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
amend  the  Con.stitution,  although  that 
might  be  desirable.    The  way  to  have  one- 
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term  Presidents  is  for  all  other  candidates 
to  do  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  in  Xovember, 
1904,  when  elected  for  the  first  and  only 
time  to  the  Presidency.  He  immediately 
announced  that  he  would  not  be  a  candi- 
date for  another  term  in  1908;  and  he  re- 
sisted all  pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear 
to  make  him  change  his  mind.  If  Mr.  Taft 
had  followed  that  good  example,  and  made  a 
similar  announcement  in  Xovember.  190S,  he 
would  have  been  spared  many  troubles;  and 
he  would  have  been  enabled  to  see  the  path 
of  his  pubUc  duty  with  a  much  clearer  vision. 
Nobody  will  really  care, — nor  ought  anybody 
to  care, — how  many  times  in  the  future 
William  Howard  Taft  may  yet  come  forward 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, — always 
proWded  he  is  not  using  the  White  House  as 
his  campaign  headquarters,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's power  of  patronage  as  a  means  for 
securing  delegates.  This  is  all  the  point  there 
is  to  the  talk  of  second  terms  or  of  third  terms. 
And  everj'body  at  Washington  who  really 
understands  our  great  national  game  of 
politics,  knows  that  this  is  true. 

^^^         The  fifth  Olympiad  will  he  held 
oiympie      at    Stockholm,    Sweden,    in    the 
**""**       second  week  of  July.     The  pro- 
gram of  games  includes  events  in  running, 
jumping,  cycling,  and  other  usual  track  fea- 
tures, as  well  as  fencing,  football,  horse  riding, 
lawTi  tennis,  shrx)ting,  rowing,  and  yachting. 
In  past  Olympiads,  American  athletes  have 
made  a  ver>'  creditable  showing,  in  spite  of 
the  handicaps  they  have  usually  had  to  con- 
tend with  from  the  travel  involved  and  the 
change  of  climate.     The  track  events  will,  oi 
course,  excite  the  greatest  interest.     .\t  the 
fourth  Olympic  games,  held   in    London  in 
1908,  the  .\mericans  won  nine  of  the  field 
events  as  against  two  won  by  Kngland.     In 
the  third  Olym|)iad,  at  St.  I^ouis  in  1904,  the 
.Amerii  )n  all  the  track  and  field  events 

with  t       ■      '  ption  of  throwing  the  fifty-si.\- 
pound  weight  and  lifting  the  bar.     .\t  Paris 
in  if>oo,  < '  •!  of  the  twenty-four  cham- 

pionshi|>  c......    , .  were  captured  by  the  teams 

from  thus  country,  while  at  Athens  in  1H96, 
at  the  first  revival  of  the  Olympic  games,  the 
nine  men  sent  tf»  (ircere  by  the  ('niterl  Stat<> 
won  every  event  in  which  they  were  entered. 
Mr.  James  E,  Sullivan,  one  of  our  foremost 
author  I  the  fieKl  of  athletic  s|K»rts,  is 

the  .Ai..;  .-.  ..(I  (Commissioner  for  the  Fifth 
Olympiad,  and  «»ther  men  who  have  been 
active  in  arranging  for  .American  n-pn-scnta- 
tion  anfl  in  gathering  the  athl«i«-^  to^^rther 
are  President  (i.    T.   Kirliy,  of  tin-  Amateur 


UK.   AI,i;XA.M)KR    MKI  KI.KJOH.N 
f President -cU-ct  of  Amherst  ColU-Re) 

-Athletic-  Union,  .Mr.  leveret t  C\  Hrown, 
j)resident  of  the  Chicago  .Athletic  Chib,  and 
Mr.  Hartow  S.  Weeks,  of  New  York. 

.    .     .,      .\tlir  the  installation  ol  I'ri^idiiit 

Amherst  »,,.,,  _,   .  ,  .    • 

New        Hibben  at  Princeton,   to   which 

Preaident  r  i        ■  i       > 

reference  was  made  in  our  last 
number,  the  most  important  academic  event 
of  the  past  spring  was  the  election  of  Dean 
Alexander  McikUjohn,  of  Hrown  University, 
as  presidtiil  of  .Ninlursl  College,  to  succeed 
the  kev.  \)r.  (ieorge  Harris,  who  resigned  last 
November.  .Although  a  young  man,  Dr. 
Meiklejohn  is  now  in  his  forty-first  year, — • 
it  is  predicted  that  the  new  president  will  to 
a  certain  extent  restore  tin-  old  traditions  of 
American  <  ollege  life  in  that  he  will  be  a  chuiH- 
HKim  teacher,  as  well  as  an  executive  officer 
aiicl  financial  .igeiit.     I'urtherinore,  it  is  saicl 
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I'RKSIDLNT    HRlCi;    I'AYNK,  OF    THK    OEORCiE    PI.ABUUY    COLLEl.;h 

FOR    TEACHERS 


'I'enn.,  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Seaman  A.  Knapp 
School  of  Country  Life.  In 
connection  with  this  gift  the 
Ijoard  made  a  statement  rec- 
ognizinp  in  generous  terms 
the  important  service  that 
has  been  rendered  to  the 
South  in  past  years  by 
the  Peabody  Education 
Fund  and  expressing  in- 
terest in  the  promotion  of 
practical  farming  in  the 
Southern  States  and  in  the 
development  of  an  efficient 
system  of  rural  scht>ols.  It  is 
fitting  that  the  name  of  the 
late  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Kna|)p, 
who  for  ten  years  was  in 
charge  of  the  farmer's  co- 
operative demonstration 
work  in  the  South,  should  be 
commemorated  by  this  gift. 
Since  85  per  cent,  of  the 
peoi)le  of  the  South  live  in 
the  country  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  a  system  of 
eflicicnt  rural  schtMils  should 
be  built  up  in  that  section. 
Dr.  Kruce  Payne  has  re- 
cently been  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  George  Peabody 
("ollege  and  is  now  engaged  in 
C()m|)leting  an  endowment 
fund  which  will  enabl  ^  the 
institution  to  go  forward  with 
its  work.  The  South  has  al- 
readv  contributetl  $^oo.cx;o. 


of  President  Meiklejohn  that  he  is  a  firm 
believer  in  the  ancient  college  disciplines, 
— notably  the  study  of  the  classics  and 
philosophy,  and  that  the  i)rinciples  re- 
cently set  forth  by  the  Amherst  Class  of  '85 
as  the  guiding  precepts  of  college  develop- 
ment in  tliis  country  will  find  in  him  an  ardent 
exponent,  .\niherst  is  one  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  progressive  of  the  New  England 
colleges,  and  her  wise  determination  to  remain 
a  colU-ge  and  to  attempt  only  college  work 
of  high  f|uality  has  been  distinctly  strength- 
ened by  the  election  of  President  Meiklejohn. 


Rural 


In  the  field  of  Southern  education 
Education  In  nothing  has  occurred  for  a  long 

the  South       , •  •       • r  <     < i  «i 

time  more  signihcant  than  the 
action  of  the  (leneral  iMJucation  Hoard,  on 
May  24.  in  bestowing  S.?50,ooo  on  the  (leorge 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers  at  Nashville, 


^^    „   .        The     Massachusetts     Mmimum 

The  Minimum  .  ,  U"    U       11       • 

Wage  in      \\  age  bill,  to  which  allusion  was 

Massachusetts  j^^.^^,^,    -^    ^^^^     .^j^^j,    j^umbcr,    haS 

been  passed  by  the  Legislature.  The  new  law 
establishes  a  commission  with  power  to  organ- 
ize wage  boards  in  any  industry  in  which  it 
shall  appearthat  the  wages  received  by  women 
are  insuflicient  Ui  supply  the  necessary  cost  of 
living  an<l  to  support  them  in  health.  These 
wage  boards  are  emjwwered  to  recommend  a 
wagescaleand  toi)ublishthenamesof  employ- 
ers who  fail  to  comply  with  their  recommen- 
dations. Farther  than  this  the  authority  of 
the  boards  does  not  extend.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  the  chief  value  of  such  boards 
will  consist  in  the  element  of  publicity  rather 
than  in  their  power  to  bring  about  a  radical 
rise  of  wages.  It  is  believed  that  employers 
who  are  sensitive  to  public  opinion  will  soon 
take  steps  to  establish  better  .standards. 
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!.  New  Vork 

,,<D   THE   GERMAN    BATTLESHIP   "MOLTKE"    IN    NEW    YORK    HARBOR 
ON    JUNE   9-12 


The    strength    of    German    sea 
on  the       jKjwer  and  the  s<jha  achievements 

of  German  shipbuilding  were 
demonstrated  last  month  in  an  impressive 
way  to  the  American  people  by  the  visit  of 
the  German  squadron  to  the  United  States 
and  the  launching,  at  Hamburg,  of  the 
Imperator,  of  the  Hamburg-.\merican  line, 
the  largest  steam.-^hip  in  the  w(»rlfl.  Three 
German  warships,  the  Moltke,  the  /irrmeti, 
and  the  Stettin,  came,  by  command  u\  the 
Kai.scr,  to  return  the  visit  of  the  American 
warshij)s  to  German  waters  last  summer. 
Their  reception  in  Ham|)ton  Roads  and  New 
York  HarlK^r  was  made  the  occasion  (»f  an 
«  •.(  hange  of  international  courtoics,  pleas- 
antly cxprcs.sing  the  friendship  between  the 
two  rounlries.  The  Moltkr  is  a  battle-cruiser, 
a  sjKredy  vessel,  capable  of  making  more  than 
2Q  knot.H  an  hour.  The  CJermans  claim  that 
she  is  lh<  •  war  vessel  of  her  siz<-  afloat. 

H' r,     Rear     .\dmiral     Rebenr 

\' '  lirst   of   (icrman   M-anicn   of 

hi.s  rank  to  vi.sil  this  country,  Is  an  imfxtrtant 
ofTifial  in  the  fitjhii!  -.f  the  c;<Tman 

navy.     The  fleet  st.i..    ;  rs  intlucles  two 

Iirincc?^  and  two  barons.     On  May  2%,  Ger- 


many won  one  of  the  coveted  blue  ril)bc)ns  of 
the  .sea  when  the  largest  steamship  ever  built, 
the  Hamburg-American  liner  Imperator,  of 
50,000  tons,  was  launched  from  the  \'ulcan 
Yards  at  Hamburg,  and  christened  Ijy  the 
Kai.ser  himself.  At  the  ceremony  the  fate  of 
the  Titanic  was  inevitably  present  in  peoj)le's 
minds,  but,  as  was  j)()inted  out  by  ofTicers  of 
the  line,  this  German  steamship  curries  life- 
boats and  life-rafts  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
every  one  of  her  |)assengers  and  crew,  which 
will  aggregate  more  than  4000.  The  Im- 
perator has  new  and  s|)ecially  designed  .safety 
appliances,  and  she  will  carry  three  wireless 
telegraph  operators  and  two  first  officers,  one 
of  wlicim  will  always  bi-  (barged  willi  (lie  sec  un- 
ity of  the  ves.sel.  The  htt prrator,  il  is  expected, 
will  go  into  commission  next  summer. 

,  ,. .    .        Last    month,   for   the   third    time 

/$  It  to  be  a      , 

Third int,ruen-\n  fourteen  years,  an  American 
"°'"" ''"*'"  military  force  landed  in  Cuba. 
In  iS<;8our  troojis  and  sailormeii  (.ime  to  tlie 
aid  of  the  Cuban  |K-<»ple  against  the  tyranny 
of  Spain.  Fn  i(;o6,  at  the  rcfpiest  of  the 
(.'uban  president,  tlu-y  were  .sent  to  restore 
|>cacc  to  a  country  distrat  teil  between  two 
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THE    GENIAL    AND    EFFICIENT    COMMANDER     OF     THE 

VISITING    GERMAN    FLEET 

(Rear  Admiral  Rebeur-Paschwitz,  commander  of  the  German 

warships  which  visited  this  country  in  June) 

political  j)arlies  just  aliout  to  fly  at  each 
other's  throats.  They  are  now  called  in  to 
protect  American  property  and,  it  may  de- 
velo])  later,  to  assure  stable  government  in 
the  island  aj^ainst  the  ravages  of  a  race  war 
— black,  against  white.  No  sooner  had  the 
trouble  over  the  demands  made  by  the  Span- 
ish W  ar  Veterans'  Association  (explained  in 
these  pages  for  March)  been  disposed  of, 
than  a  revolt  of  negroes  broke  out  in  Oriente, 
the  easternmost  province  of  the  island.  An 
army  of  negroes,  variously  estimated  at 
from  two  to  four  thousand  strong,  under 
General  K\aristo  Kstenoz,  began  attacks  on 
some  of  the  smaller  towns  and  plantations  in 
the  region  north  of  Santiago  and  Guantana- 
mo.  The  insurrection  soon  sprea<l  through- 
out Oriente  and  into  the  neighboring  pro\  ince 
of  .Santa  Clara. 


teagudo.  was  despatched  to  the  scene  of  the 
disorder.  It  soon  became  evident,  however, 
that,  partly  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, and  |)artly,  it  is  claimed,  for  my.sterious 
|)olitical  reasons,  the  loyal  trot)ps  were  not 
able  to  coi>e  with  the  situation.  Considcr- 
at)Ie  .American  pro|)erty  was  destroyed, 
un<l  when  it  was  seen  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  unable  to  protect  its  own  inter- 
ests, as  well  as  the  property  and  interests  of 
foreigners,  .\merican  warships  were  sent  to 
the  scene  and  marines  landed.  Confirming 
the  official  statement  made  by  the  American 
Minister  at  Havana,  President  Taft,  on  May 
27,  sent  a  message  to  President  Gomez, 
stating  that  the  landing  of  marines  was 
"merely  to  be  able  to  act.prom[)tly  in  case  it 
should  unfortunately  become  necessar)'  to 
l)rotect  American  life  and  property  by  ren- 
dering a.ssistance  to  the  Cuban  government. 
...  But  these  ordinary  methods  of  protec- 
tion are  entirely  disscjciated  from  any  ques- 
tion of  intervention.''  In  reply.  President 
Gome/:  asserted  his  ability  and  lirm  intention 
to  put  down  the  revolt.  He  admitted  the  right 
of  the  American  government  to  land  troops  to 
])rotect  American  property;  and  '"hoijcd" 
that  intervention  would  not  be  thought  of. 

The  Case     C"t)a,  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
for  the      is  lu  the  midst  of  a  j^residential 
'^"'^°       campaign.     When   this   and   the 
usual  amenities  of  Latin-American  election- 
eering are  borne  in  mind,  it  becomes  easier  to 


Qomei 


General    Gomez,    who    ha>    been 
anrithe      President  of  Cuba  since  Januarv, 

Revolt  ,1  .  4      I      ' 

iQOQ,  took  measures  to  put  down 
the  rebellion,  and  a  force  of  Cuban  regulars, 
under  the  chief  command  of  General    Mt)n- 
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understand  some  of  the  otherwise  mysterious 
developments  at  Havana,  as  well  as  in  the 
much  disturbed  province  of  Oriente.  On  an- 
other page  this  month  we  print  a  survey  of  the 
general  political  situation  in  the  Cuban  Re- 
public at  present  by  one  well  qualified  to 
speak.  This  writer  rather  minimizes  the 
strength  and  by  implication  condemns  the 
cause  of  the  negroes.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  the  Cuban  negro,  who 
makes  up  almost  one-third  of  the  population 


of  the  island,  has  a  real  grievance.  The 
negroes  fought  for  Cuban  independence  along 
with  the  whites  against  the  Spanish.  Several 
of  their  race,  notably  the  ]\Iacco  brothers, 
rose  high  in  the  military  councils  of  the  coun- 
try. The  negroes  supported  the  Liberals  in 
the  campaign  which  put  Tomas  Estrada 
Palma  in  the  j)residential  chair.  Estenoz, 
their  leader,  insists  that  they  have  been  de- 
nied many  civil  rights  by  the  government 
and  the  courts.     They  have   generally   de- 


nmif^ 
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served  more  consideration  than  the  govern- 
ment has  been  willing  to  concede  to  them. 
The  Morua  law,  recently  passed,  which  for- 
l;ids  the  formation  of  political  parties  along 
race  lines  aroused  strong  protests  from  the 
negro  element.  They  claim  that,  while  it 
may  be  good  patriotism  to  forbid  the  forma- 
tion of  a  political  organization  on  the  basis  of 
color, — "if  people  are  opposed  because  they 
are  dark-skinned,  it  is  as  dark-skinned  men 
that  they  must  organize."  (ieneral  E\aristo 
Estenoz,  a  man  of  ability  and  vigor,  is  at  their 
head.  Undou])te(lly  many  outrages  must  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  negro  guerrillas,  but  it 
is  certain  that  they  honestly  believe  they 
ha\e  a  cause  for  which,  moreover,  they  seem 
willing  to  suffer  and  die. 

^^^^^  It  is  believed  by  an  increasing 
Justifies  number  of  Americans  that  the 
""''"""'■""'Cuban  situation,  as  well  as  the 
troubled  affairs  in  Mexico,  are  very  largely 
due  to  financial  and  other  assistance  from 
persons  in  the  United  States  who  desire  to 
force  annexation  because  of  their  interests  in 
these  Latin-American  countries.  This  has 
been  more  than  once  openly  charged  in  both 
houses  of  Congress.  In  the  Senate,  on  June  S, 
Senator  Nelson,  of  Minnesota,  who  is  always 
conservative  and  careful  in  his  statements, 
stated  that  he  had  relial)le  information  for 
the  statement  that 

these  frequently  recurrinjj  troul)lcs  in  Cuba  and 
Mexico  have  their  origin  in  this  country.  I  pro- 
test plainl>'  that  the  people  who  are  interested  in 
sujjar  plantations  in  Cuba  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
instrununtal  in  stirring  up  these  troul)ies.  Their 
e\i(lent  purpose  is  to  get  up  such  a  condition  there 
that  they  can  move  for  the  annexation  of  Cul)a  to 
the  I'nited  States,  and  thus  get  rid  of  tne  sugar 
dut\  which  they  are  now  (paying. 

In  the  discussion  following  Senatt)r  Nel- 
son's speech,  Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  the 
ranking  Democratic  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  some  formulation  of  ''the 
sense  of  tlie  Senate  regarding  intervention 
without  express  sanction  from  Congress." 
Mr.  Bacon  wants  Congress  to  prescribe  lixed 
rules  for  intervention.  His  resolution  states 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  sudden  emergency 
for  the  protection  of  American  interests, 
'■  there  is  no  authority  for  the  use  of  the  army 
or  navy  of  the  United  States  for  any  military 
ojuTations  within  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
nation,  unless  the  same  is  e\|)ressly  author- 
ized or  directed  by  act  of  Congress."  The 
resolution  further  directs  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions  Committee   to   "examine   as   to   what 


conditions  or  circumstances  will  constitute 
such  conditions  of  emergency  as  will  justify 
the  use  of  the  army  or  na\y  of  the  United 
States  in  the  prosecution  of  military  opera- 
tions within  the  territory  of  a  foreign  nation 
in  the  absence  of  such  express  authority  from 
Congress."  And,  further  (the  resolution 
provided),  to  report  such  legislation,  if  any 
is  required,  to  prescribe  and  regulate  such 
military  operations. 

<?„„.„,.,„-,    This    month    there    is    to    be    a 

thePanaman  presidential   clectiOH   m    the    re- 

Eiection      p^^}y\[Q    ^)f    Panama.      President 

Arosemena  and  his  administration  have  en- 
dorsed the  candidacy  of  General  Pedro  A. 
Diaz,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  party  known 
as  the  Patriotic  Union.  The  opposition  has 
concentrated  its  support  upon  Dr.  Belisario 
Porras,  who  for  some  years  represented  his 
country  at  Washington.  At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  President  Arosemena  and  other 
Panaman  public  officials,  the  balloting  will 
be  super\'ised  by  an  American  commission, 
in  order  that  fair  and  business-like  elections 
may  be  assured.  This  supervisor)-  board 
consists  of  Mr.  Dodge,  our  Minister  at  Pana- 
ma City;  Colonel  Goethals,  chairman  of  the 
Canal  Commission,  and  Colonel  Green,  of  the 
Tenth  Infantn*-,  commander  of  the  forces  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  These  gentlemen,  with  the 
assistance  of  Panaman  officials,  have  already 
gone  over  the  rcgistr}-  lists  and  are  cooper- 
ating with  these  officials  to  the  end  that  a 
free  expression  of  the  public  will  at  the  jxjUs 
mav   be   assured.     The   .\merican   commis- 


TRUST    BlSTINl..    AND  INTERNATIONAL  COMPUCATIONS 

(Uncle  S.im"s  threatened  tilt  with  Braiil  over  the  coffee  valor- 

ization  scheme) 
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sion  has  been  authorized  by  the  Panaman  au- 
thorities to  settle  all  controversies  and  main- 
tain order  during  the  election.  Of  course, 
the  offices  of  the  commission  are  entirely 
friendly,  the  aid  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment having  been  sought  by  both  parties. 

It  is  six  years  since  the  republic 
" '^"'^ffle" "  '^f  Brazil  began  its  unique  at- 
tempt to  defy  the  law  of  supj)ly 
and  demand  by  inaugurating  the  much  dis- 
cussed, but  little  understfxxl,  colTee  valoriza- 
tion plan.  It  was  not,  however,  until  several 
weeks  ago,  when  the  ''  Money  Trust "  investi- 
gators, began  their  efforts  to  ti.x  Wall  Street's 
share  in  raising  the  jjrice  of  coffee,  that  the 
inside  hi.story  of  Brazil's  efforts  in  behalf  of  her 
coffee  trade  l>ecame  known.  .Approximately 
80  IH-T  cent,  of  the  w<jrld's  supply  of  cijffee  is 
grown  in  the  Hrazilian  state  of  Sao  Paulo.  This 
is  them'  '  ion  of  the  common- 
wealth, ....... ...  ^. ;<iilroad  mileage,  the 

most   extensive  internal  improvements,  the 

Ix-st  schfx»ls  anrl  the  greatest  wealth.    It  alone 

r,  -•-:■•■•       , 

ti  ■ 

slan<l  the  s<>licitation  of  the  fe<leral  g<ivern 
m<-nt  at  Kio  dc  Jant-iro  ff»r  the  well-lxring  of 
the  ^,000,000  inhabitants,  mo>tly  coffee  pro- 
durcrs,  <»f  Sao  Paulo.     The  world's  leading 

cofTce  procluring  count riis,  according  to  the 

j;, ^  •!  ;    f  (   -     -. .      .  .      :    \ .-:.  ..I. ..-,    ;    ,. 


'If  of  the  total  revenue  of 
♦•fore,  it  i>  rasy  to  un«li  r- 


Venezuela,  94;  Mexico,  So;  Colombia,  921.2; 
Porto  Rico,  45;  Haiti,  41;  Java,  35,  India, 
28;  Arabia,  15}^;  Abyssinia,  10.  Total, 
three  billions.  During  the  decade  from  18S5 
to  1895  coffee  sold  high.  Then,  owing  to 
poor  crops  and  other  economic  causes,  the 
price  declined,  and  the  financial  condition  of 
the  planters  in  Sao  Paulo  became  increas- 
ingly less  favorable  until  there  was  much  dis- 
tress and  the  government  was  appealed  to  for 
aid.  The  cabinet  and  representati\  es  of  the 
three  cofTee-producing  states  of  the  repuljJic — 
Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas  Geraes 
— then  evolved  the  valorization  scheme. 

How  Brazil   ^^'-'  "^^j^ct  of  this  jjlau  was  to 
Launched  the  maintain  cofTec  at  a  remunerative 

Schema  •         a       « 1  'r^i  •  . 

I)rice  to  the  grower.  I  his  was  to 
be  effected  by  a  mininiuiii  (|uolation  at  which 
it  was  to  be  maintained,  a  managing  commit- 
tee jiurchasing  coffee  as  the  market  might  de- 
mand on  account  of  the  three  slates  con- 
cerned. The  act  embodying  this  into  law 
j>assed  the  congresses  of  the  states  and  of  the 
national  government  of  Brazil  in  .\ugust, 
i(yo<>.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  scheme,  the 
government  of  Sao  Paulo  floated  a  loan  which 
V  runteed  and  added  to  by  lh<-  federal 

gi;.i  .....lenl  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  'I'his  loan  was 
guaranti-e*!  and  |>aiil  by  a  tax  on  every  bag  of 
coffee  >hipp<-d.  'I'he  three  contracting  stales 
Ixnirid  themselves  to  maintain  a  minimum 
price  per  \>,\v.  .md  to  raise  this  pri(  e  gradu;illv, 
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MK.     UAI-FDIR    AS    HE    I.OOKKU    LAS  I     MUNTH 

(The  opposition  leader  made  a  noteworthy  address  last  month 
on  Britain's  social  problems  and  her  foreign  re- 
lations, particularly  with  Germany) 

to  a  stated  maximum,  after  the  first  year. 
They  also  agreed  to  restrict  or  discovirat^e  by  a 
discriminating  tax  the  exportation  of  inferior 
grades;  to  imjiose  a  surtax  on  all  coflfee  ex- 
ported, such  tax  to  he  increased  or  decreased 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  foreijjn  mar- 
ket. OtluT  items  of  the  agreement  had  to  do 
with  the  limiting  of  the  acreage  planted  and 
the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  and  regulation 
of  the  expenditures  of  the  loan.  In  brief,  the 
valorization  scheme  was  intended  to  give  the 
allied  colTee  planters  of  Hra/.il,  with  the  ])ow- 
erful  backing  of  their  central  government, 
unlimited  control  over  the  production,  dis- 
tribution and  price  of  coffee.  Producing,  as 
these  stales  do,  more  than  So  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  supply  of  a  commodity  which  does 
not  lluctuatc  in  its  consumption,  it  has  been 
possible  to  accomplish  the  object  sought. 


Is  There  a  ^^'^^  coutrol  cannot  be  broken 
■'Coffee  until  Porto  Rico,  Venezuela, 
Mexico,  Hawaii  and  other  coffee- 
growing  countries  of  the  world  are  able  to 
influence  the  market  by  the  croj)  from  their 
new  trees,  which  take  from  three  to  four  years 
to  bear.  Even  when  they  come  to  maturity, 
however,  the  Brazilian  states  may  remove 
restrictions  from  their  i)lanters  and  again 
Hood  the  market  with  coffee  at  a  price  with 
which  no  other  country  could  hope  to  com- 
pete. It  would  seem  as  though,  owing  to  its 
favorable  position  as  a  coffee  producer,  Brazil 
would  absolutely  control,  for  years  to  come, 
the  coffee  business  of  the  world.  A  large  sec- 
tion of  the  loan  necessary  to  maintain  the 
valorization  scheme  was  floated  in  this  coun- 
try through  American  bankers.  Last  month 
a  consignment  of  coffee  belonging  to  the  state 
of  Sao  Paulo  was  held  in  a  Brooklyn  ware- 
house to  influence  the  price.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral VVickersham  instituted  proceedings  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law, 
to  force  this  coffee  into  the  market.  The 
Federal  Circuit  Court,  however,  denied  the 
government's  apjilication.  There  was  a  tlurry 
of  excitement  reflected  in  the  newspapers  on 
May  27  after  the  remarks  of  Senhor  Da 
Gama,  the  Brazilian  .\mbassador,  at  a  {)ublic 
dinner,  declaring  that  this  was  a  matter  of 
purely  Brazilian  concern  in  which  neither  the 
United  States  De])artment  of  State  nor  of 
Justice  had  any  right  to  interfere.  It  is  im- 
j)ortant  here  to  note  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  the  largest  consumer  of  coffee  in  the 
world,  using  more  than  a  third  of  the  annual 
crop.  The  price  of  coffee  has  ad\anccd 
steadily  within  the  past  decade,  and  during 
the  year,  the  consumer  has  begun  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  the  advance  in  cost. 


Alert 


The  strike  of  nearly  200,000  dock 
British  workers  in  Kngland,  which  began 
'^"'""'  last  month,  with  the  general  ob- 
ject of  securing  recognition  for  the  transi>ort 
workers'  union,  very  soon  reached  the  stage, 
according  to  keen  obser\-ers  of  Briti.sh  labor 
conditions,  at  which  nothing  will  satisfy  the 
men  but  the  passage  by  Parliament  of  an- 
other minimum  wage  law,  this  time  for  their 
own  craft.  British  labor  conditions  are,  at 
present,  more  chaotic  than  those  in  any  other 
of  the  great  industrial  nations  of  the  world. 
The  British  workman  does  not  resjiond 
quickly  to  revolutionary-  ideas.  He  has, 
cluring  the  past  decade,  however,  been  de- 
veloping rapidly  from  an  over-individualized, 
almost  helpless  unit,  into  a  conscious  part  of 
a   class,   with    an   ever-increasing    sense  of 
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solidarity.  A  keen  and  illuminating  editorial 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  London  Daily  Chron- 
icle, which  is  ven-  fair  in  its  attitude  toward 
labor  questions,  sketches  the  situation  so 
accurately  and  comprehensively  that  we 
quote  part  of  it  here: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  [the  British 
workingmen]  are  examining  the  whole  structure  of 
our  competitive  system  with  a  more  critical  and  a 
more  discerning  eye  than  ever  before.  Their  critical 
faculties  have  been  stimulated  by  the  disappear- 
ance— consequent  on  the  development  of  the  lim- 
ited liability  companies— of  the  old  human  rela- 
tionship between  master  and  workman  which  so 
often  mitigated  the  rigors  of  the  industrial  system. 
The  wage-earner  is  now  up  against  capital  in  a 
coldly  impersonal  and  therefore  a  more  callous 
form.  Half  the  social  and  industrial  problems  that 
confront  us  to-day  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  as  a 
damnosas  hcereditas  by  the  unbridled  individual- 
ism of  the  nineteenth  centur>\  Collectivism  has 
been  called  in  to  repair  the  mischief  wrought  in  the 
long,  smug,  self-complacent  reign  of  Laissez-faire. 
Free  education,  municipal  ownership  of  monopoly 
serx'ices,  like  water,  gas,  electricity  and  trams, 
workmen's  compensation,  old-age  pensions,  state- 
aided  insurance  against  illness  and  unemployment, 
minimum  wage  acts — these  mark  stages  on  the  line 
of  new  advance.  We  may  have  to  move  forward 
still  more  boldly  on  the  same  road.  Society  must 
adjust  its  machiner>'  and  methods  to  the  needs  of 
an  industrial  democracy  whose  intelligence  has 
been  sharpened  by  education  and  whose  standards 
of  comfort  have  risen.  How  to  do  that  is  the  prob- 
lem which  is  now  being  investigated  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  cabinet  presided  over  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
fjeorge.  We  believe  that  the  claims  of  labor  to 
more  leisure  and  larger  opportunity  can  be  met 
without  inflicting  injur>'  on  any  class.  Righteous 
treatment  of  labor  means  not  a  subtraction 
from  but  an  addition  to  national  wealth.  It 
means  also  security  to  property  and  added  strength 
to  the  state. 

Poiitieai  '^^^  so-called  strikes  which  have 
striktt  In  taken  [)lace  in  Belgium  and  in 
*"■*""  Hungary  so  frequently  during  the 
past  year  arc  not  fundamentally  lalx)r  dem- 
onstralion.s.  They  are  revolutionary  move- 
ments. If  they  can  be  called  strikes  at  all, 
ihcy  are  jK>iitical  strikes, — organized,  violent 
protests  of  the  masses  of  the  people  against  a 
form  of  government  which  gives  more  jK)liti- 
cal  jxiwcr  to  one  cla.ss  of  its  citizens  than  to 
the  others.  Hoth  Belgium  and  Hungary 
have  the  plural  voting  .system.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  every  man  in  Belgium  has  at 
least  one  vote.  In  Hungary,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  pr(j|Krty  qualification,— a 
low  one,it  is  true, — on  an  income  varying  with 
occupation,  for  the  right  of  franchise.  In 
U)th  ca.ses  the  franchi  •  fion  is  f         ' 

calcd   by   rm'uA   and  -e   anin 

In  Belgium  the  French  and  Flemish  lan- 
g''                 '    anin«r'  Ciertn.in  iii'' 

(•  -  .  the  prti. nice,     in  11...,...^ 


the  Magyars,  themselves  in  a  minority,  are  by 
abiUty  and  organization  able  to  dominate 
with  their  language  and  institutions  the  vari- 
ous subject  peoples.  Finally,  in  Belgium 
there  is  the  radical  poKtical  and  social  differ- 
ence between  clericals,  anti-clericals,  and  So- 
cialists, and  in  both  countries  these  warring 
elements  are  factors  in  the  popular  struggle 
against  uneven  and  illogical  voting  systems. 

Electoral  ^^^  more  than  a  year  the  subject 
Reform  in  of  elcctoral  Tcform  has  been  vio- 
eigium  ig^tly  debated  in  the  Belgian 
Chamber  of  Representatives.  The  electoral 
system  in  King  Albert's  kingdom  has  no 
unity.  Proportional  representation  has  been 
in  force  in  the  elections  during  the  past 
decade,  but  in  the  communal  elections  the 
system  of  absolute  majorities  still  obtains,  as 
well  as  the  system  of  plural  votes.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  Clerical  party  has  profited  by 
the  inconsistent  voting  system,  and  therefore 
is  opposed  to  reform.  A  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission, appointed  a  year  or  so  ago,  brought 
forward  a  measure  which  reorganized  the 
communal  and  provincial  elections  on  the 
same  basis  as  those  for  the  Parliament.  The 
Clerical  ministry  then  in  power  was  opposed 
by  the  Liberals  and  Socialists,  who  coming 
together  on  this  franchise  question,  as  also 
upon  the  question  of  government  schools, 
formed  an  alliance  and  proclaimed  a  definite 
program.  Their  chief  demand  was  the  imme- 
diate enactment  into  law  of  the  electoral  re- 
form measure  submitted  by  the  Parliament- 
ary Commission.  The  ministry  put  off 
consideration  of  this  until  the  municipal  elec- 
tions of  October  last,  when  in  Brussels  and 
several  other  large  cities  all  the  Liberal- 
Socialist  candidates  were  elected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government. 

The  School  Meanwhile,  the  government  had 
and  the  bcguu  the  Consideration  of  a 
"'"  measure  j)n)viding  for  the  sub- 
sidizing of  clerical  s(  hools.  The  Clerical  party 
aims  to  place  the  church  schools  on  the  same 
financial  footing  as  the  public  schools,  the 
necessary  funds  being  proNided  by  the  com- 
munes, the  {)rovinces  and  the  state.  The 
op[)osition  of  the  Liberal  and  Socialist  groups 
became  exceedingly  bitter,  an<l  even  some  ol 
the  government  supporters  were  alienated  by 
the  "cxce|)tional  measures"  which  were  vised 
to  push  the  bill  tlirouj?h  the  Chamber.  The 
op|>osition  press  ur);«d  that  cliurch  schools 
should  Ik-  paid  for  by  the  church,  and  not  by 
the  governm«-nl.  A  deadlock  resulted,  and 
the  budget  has  not  yet  been  adopted.     At 
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this  juncture  the  King  intervened  and  asked  the  capital,  Brussels,  they  cast  more  than 
Premier  Schollaert  to  consent  to  the  post-  one-third  of  the  votes,  and  a  number  of  them 
l)onement  of  the  school  question  in  order  that  were  elected  to  office.  P^ven  the  Clerical 
the  budget  might  be  passed.  M.  Schollaert,  journals,  notably  the  Ilandlesblad  of  Ant- 
however,  was  so  committed  to  this  school  werp,  j)raise  "the  new  women  electors,  who,'' 
|)olicy  that  he  resigned  rather  than  consent  says  this  journal,  '"have  disarmed  all  critics, 
to  the  ])ostponement  suggested.  A  new  min-  and  voted  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing 
islry  was  formed  under  Baron  de  Broquc-  in  the  world." 
\  ille,  the  former  Minister  of  Railways,  who  is 

the  present  Premier.  Following  upon  great  Electoral incon-^'^^^^y  ^^^  ^^^  new  Hungarian 
demonstrations  and  jjroccssions  participated  aistendea  in  calnnet,  with  Dr.  George  Lukacs 
in  by  more  than  200,000  people  in  the  larger  Hungaru  ^^  Premier,  been  formed  last 
cities,  as  the  protest  against  the  govern-  month  than  a  number  of  serious  riots  broke 
mcnt's  educational  policy,  the  Premier  an-  out  in  Buda|)est,  resulting  in  more  .serious 
nounced  that  another  plan  would  be  consid-  disorder  and  loss  of  life  and  property  than 
ered.  This  was  the  situation  when  the  in  any  such  demonstration  in  Hungary  since 
general  elections  were  held  on  June  2.  the  revolution  of  1848.     The  immediate  oc- 

casion of  the  outburst  was  the  election  of 
j^^  The  result  of  the  balloting  showed  Count  Koloman  Tisza  to  the  presidency  of 
Belgian  that  the  ncw  chamber  will  con-  the  Diet.  Count  Tisza  is  one  of  the  bitterest 
Elections  ^.^-^^  ^^^  Clcriculs,  44  Liberals,  oi)ponents  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in 
3Q  Socialists  and  2  Democrats,  a  Clerical  Hungary.  Not  only  are  the  restrictions  on 
majority  of  16  over  the  opposition  coalition,  the  suffrage  narrow,  but  they  are  aggravated 
The  Clerical  victory  was  immediately  fol-  by  the  system  of  the  distribution  of  seats  in 
lowed  by  rioting  all  over  the  country.  Dem-  the  lower  house  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament, 
onstrations  in  various  cities  took  on  almost  which  increases  the  power  of  the  upj)er  class 
a  revolutionary  character.  Many  persons  and  of  employers  of  labor.  It  is  against 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  military  these  privileges  that  the  present  agitation  has 
was  called  out  to  restore  order,  the  soldiers,  been  primarily  aimed.  Universal  suffrage, 
however,  in  many  cases,  making  common  with  a  fair  distribution  of  seats,  would  be 
cause  with  the  enraged  populace.  The  lead-  likely  to  curb  the  j)ower  of  the  Magyars,  al- 
ers  and  press  of  the  opposition  to  the  victori-  ready,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  minority  in 
ous  Clerical  government  declare  that  the  their  own  land.  The  disjilacement  of  the 
disorder  has  been  due  to  fraud  at  the  polls  Magyars  from  the  overlordship  of  Hungary, 
and  the  system  of  i)lural  voting.  Every  Bel-  however,  might  work  grave  changes  in  the 
gian  citizen  over  twenty-live  years  of  age  entire  structure  of  (he  Dual  Monarchy, 
has  one  vote.  Heads  of  families  of  thirty- 
five  years  and  paying  a  certain  house  tax  ^^^^  .After  the  first  riots  several  mem- 
have  an  additional  vote,  a  privilege  granted  other  bers  of  the  opposition  arose  in 
to  twenty-iive-ycar  old  citizens  owning  prop-  Complications  ^j^^  j^j^j^  ^^^^^  bitterly  criticized 
erty  of  a  certain  value.  Two  supplementary  the  government.  Violent  scenes  ensued,  and 
votes  are  gi\  en  to  citizens  of  over  twenty-five  these  members  were  expelled.  On  June  7 
who  ha\e  certain  scholastic  qualifications  t)r  the  climax  of  the  disorders  was  reached, 
who  have  attained  certain  professional  emi-  when  one  of  the  oi)}K)sition  members  tired 
nence.  The  Socialists  contend  that  this  three  shots  from  a  revolver  at  Count  Tisza. 
greatly  strengthens  the  Conservative  or  and  then  killed  himself.  Meanwhile  the 
Clerical  forces  at  the  expense  of  the  great  Hungarian  Socialist  Union  had  been  con- 
masses  of  the  people  in  the  great  manufactur-  ducting  a  strike  for  bettering  conditions  of 
ing  centers.  They  are  claiming  that  adult  labor.  Hungary  has  made  very  rapid  prog- 
manhood  sulTrage  is  the  only  cure  for  Belgian  ress,  during  recent  years,  in  industry,  and 
industrial  ills.  Meanwhile  the  race  and  the  Hungarian  labor  unions  have  been  mak- 
language  fjuestions  ha\e  again  come  to  the  ing  great  strides  in  wealth  and  numbers, 
fore.  The  Walloon  jirovinces,  the  language  The  Social  Democratic  party,  which  is  largely 
of  which  is  I'rench,  have  begun  to  clamor  for  made  up  of  the  laboring  class  and  their 
annexation  to  the  rei)ublic.  The  Flemings,  sympathizers,  is  ojx^nly  anti-military  in  spirit, 
on  the  other  hand,  remain  loyal  to  the  Brus-  The  magnates,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
sels  government.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  strongly  imbued  with  the  military  idea, 
fact  that  at  the  elections  last  monjh  the  They  are  proud  of  the  Hungarian  army,  are 
Belgian  women  voted  in  large  numbers.     In   constantly  demanding  the  use  of  their  Ian- 
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guage  on  a  par  with  German,  and  their  lead- 
ers are  kno^Ti  to  be  anxious  to  join  in  the 
work  of  expansion  to  which  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy became  committed  two  years  ago  when 
Baron  Ahrenthal  brought  about  the  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia  and  Herzego\-ina.  The  issue, 
therefore,  in  Hungar}-  is  complicated.  It  is 
universal  suffrage,  anti-militarism,  and  the 
advancement  of  labor  against  the  Magyar 
predominance,  antiquated,  unfair  electoral 
methods  and  special  pri\-ilege  for  the  em- 
ployer class. 

The  task  of  France  in  Morocco 
seems  to  present  difficulties  with- 
out end.  Reports  come  con- 
tinually of  revolts  and  counter  revolts  at 
Fez,  with  nmaors,  more  or  less  well  foimded, 
of  a  "  holy  war  "  against  the  infidel,  largely  in- 
cited, it  may  be,  by  lack  of  dramatic  success 
on  the  part  of  the  ItaUans  against  the  Arabs 
in  Tripoli.  Much  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  negotiations  with  Spain  over  the  limits 
of  the  Spanish  ''sphere."  Meanwhile,  an 
excellent  result  of  the  French  occupation  will 
be  the  new  map  of  that  vast  region  which  we 
know  as  Morocco,  but  which  is  made  up  of 
such  diversified  land  under  so  many  different 
scattered  tribes.  This  part  of  Africa,  which 
is  nearest  to  Europe,  is  less  known  and  more 
inadequately  charted  than  most  of  the 
regions  in  the  center  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
The  French  have  already  mapped  Algeria 
and  Tunis  on  the  scale  of  about  a  mile  to  the 
inch.  The  Italians  have  mapped  that  part 
of  Tripolitania  which  they  control  on  the 
same  scale.  It  will  not  be  long  before  those 
parts  of  Xorth  Africa  that  have  lagged  most 
behind  the  rest  of  the  w(jrld  will  become 
known  geographically  and  climatically.  The 
incorjx>ration  of  Morocco  within  France's 
.African  empire  receives  the  sui)[>ort  of  prac- 
tically all  [Xilitical  parties  at  home.  It  is 
part  of  the  public  creed  of  M.  Paul  Eugene 
L/juis  Deschancl,  recently  elected  to  succecfl 
the  late  Henri  Hriss^in  as  President  of  the 
ChamlK-r  of  Dejjulies.  M.  Deschanel,  who 
is  a  meml>er  of  the  Academy,  a  famous  orator, 
and  a  writer  on  [Kilitical  and  social  questions, 
Ls  now  in  the  i)osili<m  which  theoretically 
j?ives  him  the  best  chance  to  become  f)residenl 
of  the  republic  at  the  election  which  will 
\)c  held  in  Januar)'. 


Every  now  and  then  some  clever 
iirttrnationai  journalist  disf  fivtTs  d<Kumtnlarv 


TH» 
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and  «>ther  proof  of  the  inner 
workings  of  the  ^reat  game  of  international 
;  a  "  find  "  which  may  r  ast  a  vivid  light 

L-i iitorc  than  one  world  rvrnt  the  undt-r 
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AS     THE     MOST     LIKEI.V     CANDIDATE     FOR 

THE    PRESIDENCY    OF   THE    REPUBLIC 

lying  causes  of  which  had  not  been  suspected 
by  the  general  public.  Such,  for  example, 
was  the  publication,  some  months  ago,  as 
recorded  in  these  ])agcp  for  March,  of  the 
"deal"  which  e.v-King  Manuel,  of  Portugal, 
attempted  to  carry  out  with  some  of  his 
brother  monarchs  to  head  otT  the  republic,  by 
soliciting  foreign  aid,  in  return  fur  which  he 
was  to  turn  over  generous  sections  of  Portu- 
gal's colonial  eni|)ire.  Even  more  widespread 
in  its  ramifications  and  more  significant  in  its 
revelatitjns  is  the  plot  revealed  by  a  mod- 
est little  pam|)hlet  recently  issued  by  the 
Courricr  I'.itropri  ti,  the  wide-awake  and  u>u- 
ally  well  informed  Parisian  journal.  This 
pamphlet  is  entitled  "The  Secret  Diplomacy 
Under  ihr  'I'hird  Republic  icjio-ioii,"  and 
subtitled  "From  the  (^)uay  d'Orsay  to  the 
Criminal  Court."  It  is  a  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  |M)liti(al  documents,  the  publication  of 
which  has  ev(»ked  a  vast  thai  of  discussion, 
aJid  it  can  now  be  seen  to  ha\e  had  nuu  h 
to  do  with  the  break  up  of  the  Caillaux 
Ministry.  In  the  intrcKJuction  to  the 
colUdion  which  is  written  by  .M.  Charles 
Paix  Seailh-s,  the  well-known  FriMU  h  journal- 
ist, the  significance  of  the  revelali«»n  is 
(Hiintcd  out  in  these  words: 
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The  mechanism  of  international  politics  in  our 
day  obeys  the  action  of  springs  about  which  one 
may  ha\c  suspicions,  but  of  which  one  has  rarely 
the  oi)p()rlunity  to  catch  a  ulimjise  of  the  secret 
gear.  The  people  hear  the  jirinciples  discussed; 
they  know  nothing  of  the  realities.  They  divine, 
doubtless,  the  role  of  the  financiers  and  the  press. 
Certain  indiscretions,  the  mutual  accusations  of 
rival  groups,  reveal  occasionally  the  hidden  under- 
currents of  official  acts.  Rarely  is  it  permitted  to 
follow  from  one  end  to  the  other  the  genesis  of 
those  great  international  affairs  in  which  are  inter- 
mingled the  interests  of  peoples  and  those-  of  some 
particular  privileged  persons. 

The  inimcdiate  subject  of  this 
^"''plht'cs""  collection    of   documents,    which 

was  first  brought  to  light  by  M. 
Andre  Tardieu,  foreign  editor  of  the  Paris 
Temps,  and  a  high  official  of  the  ministry  of 
the  interior,  is  the  i)roject  of  a  railway  from 
Honis,  a  small  town  on  the  Daniascus-Hedjaz 
Railway  to  Bagdad,  intended  to  bring  the 
Mediterranean  into  direct  communication 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  from  the  port  of  Trip- 
oli, not  the  country  for  which  Italy  is  fighting, 
but  a  small  seaport  town  on  the  Syrian  coast 
of  Turkey.  This  enterprise  was  originated, 
it  seems,  by  a  clever  but  impecunious  member 
of  the  Young  Turk  party  at  Constantinople. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  Jewish  adventurer  he 
managed  to  raise  about  Si 00,000  from  a  group 
of  business  men  for  preliminary  expenses. 
They  then  attempted  to  enlist  the  assistance 
of  M.  Tardieu  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
construction  of  this  railway  with  the  help  of 
British  and  French  capital.  They  hoped  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  British  and  French 
Foreign  Offices  by  giving  as  their  object  the 
"holding  off"  of  the  building  of  the  German- 
Turkish  line  from  .\natolia  via  the  Tigris  val- 
ley to  Bagdad,  and  thence  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

"D   ,  ^        With  this  for  a  foundation,  a  story 

Backdoor       ....  ,  ,      im  e    • 

neao-  IS  built  U])  that  reads  like  a  fairy 
tiations  \^i^\c,  and  includes  frequent  men- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  noted  di])lomats, 
financiers,  and  business  men  of  all  Europe. 
Among  them  are  M.  Pichon,  formerly  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  now  British  Foreign  Minister;  Sir 
Ernest  (Missel),  director  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Constantinople,  at  one  time  advisor  to  the 
late  King  Edward  VII;  Lord  Brassey;  Sir 
Charles  llardinge,  now  Viceroy  of  India;  the 
French  ambassadors  at  London  and  Con- 
stantino|)le,  M.  Bomjxird;  and  M.  Paul  Cam- 
l)on;  besides  several  noted  railway  engineers 
and  contractors,  l^ageafterpage  isgiven  up  to 
the  reproduction  of  letters  that  jxissed  between 
these  exalted  personages  in  the  discussion  as 
to  whether  the  line  should  be  built  eiitirelv 


under  French  or  British  auspices  or  both 
combined;  also  as  to  the  per^^onnel  of  the 
company  and  the  efforts  to  squeeze  financial 
guarantees  from  the  Turkish  gv)vernment; 
and,  finally, as  to  the  best  method  of  "creat- 
ing disjjutes  that  could  eventually  be  made  to 
serve  as  prete.xts  for  intervention  by  the  two 
governments."  It  was  finally  agreed  that  60 
per  cent,  should  be  built  under  French  au- 
spices and  40  under  British.  Then,  for  some 
unexj)lained  reason,  the  British  Foreign 
Office  evinced  a  "disinclination  to  commit 
itself  irrevocably  to  a  course  that  might  in- 
volve serious  con.sequences."  At  this  i)oint 
the  French  i)romoters  began  "backdoor  nego- 
tiations" with  Berlin.  Almost  immediately 
afterward  came  the  revelations  (in  the  early 
part  of  last  year)  of  the  so-called  "Potsdam 
Agreement"  between  the  German  and  Rus- 
sian governments  regarding  the  proposed  con- 
nection between  the  Anatolia-Bagdad  Railway 
and  the  Russian  railway  system  about  to  be 
built.     Then  the  whole  scheme  collapsed. 

„,    ,.         The  final  act  was  almost  tragic. 
State       Articles  ai)peanng  in   the   Pans 

Documents      't-         ».  i         »u  vl 

Icmps  and  other  jiapers  with 
which  M.  Tardieu  was  connected  and  used  by 
him  in  favor  of  the  scheme  by  which  he  and 
others  expected  to  realize  millions  and  bring 
about  great  political  results,  were  so  mani- 
festly based  on  information  surreptitiously 
obtained,  that  the  French  and  Turkish  For- 
eign Offices  instituted  inquiries.  These  fi- 
nally led  to  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  officials 
attached  to  the  French  Foreign  Office  for  ab- 
straction of  numerous  documents  relative  to 
eastern  matters,  and  particularly  to  the 
IIoms-Bagdad  Railway.  This  was  on  March 
,^i,  iQii.  About  the  same  time  the  Turkish 
promoter  (Voussouf  Said)  was  arrested  at 
Constantinople.  The  Frenchmen  were 
charged  with  having  sold  to  two  English  col- 
lectors seventy  volumes  containing  Turkish 
official  documents,  after  having  vainly  tried 
tt)  jKiss  them  off  on  the  French  and  British 
Foreign  Offices.  One  conspirator,  in  a  written 
confession,  acknowledged  to  having  taken 
twenty  <locuments,  notably  a  resume  of  the 
Russt)-Cierman  Convention  concluded  at 
Potsdam,  and  information  on  the  confidential 
notes  exchanged  between  M.  Pichon  and  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Constantinople. 

j^^        Some    of    those    who    were    in- 
Le$aona      \o\\Qi\  in  the  usc  of  the  stolen 
Therefrom    ^l^,^,^,„l^.„t^   cscapcd    judicial    in- 
vestigation, but  others  were  imprisoned   for 
various  terms.     .\\.  the  conclusion  of  the  col- 
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lection  of  documents,  allusion  is  made  to 
the  fact  that  hardly  had  the  case  against  the 
purloiners  of  state  documents  closed  than  an- 
other opened  in  connection  with  the  Franco- 
German  Congo  settlement  in  which  M. 
Pichon  and  M.  Tardieu  are  involved  and 
which  led  to  the  Agadir  incident.  It  is  known 
as  the  X'Gako-Sangha  scandal  and  will  form 
the  subject  of  another  issue  in  the  near  future 
from  the  press  of  the  Courricr  Europeen. 
This  case  is  perhaps  even  more  important 
than  the  Homs-Bagdad,  one  which  never 
emerged  from  the  sphere  of  diplomacy. 
X'Gako-Sangha  with  its  Agadir  sequel 
brought  France  and  Germany  to  the  verge  of 
war  and  \\-ith  it  all  Europe.  The  importance 
of  these  incidents,  of  course,  lies  chiefly  in  the 
effect  they  and  the  debates  in  the  French 
Chamber  to  which  they  give  rise,  have  on  the 
mind  of  the  French  people.  They  are  coming 
to  understand  more  clearly  year  by  year  that 
the  wars  of  the  past  in  which  so  much  life  was 
sacrificed,  and  that  left  a  crushing  burden  of 
debt  which  they  still  have  to  carry,  were  made 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  who  were  not  even 
French.  A  few  more  cases  such  as  the  Homs- 
Bagdad  and  the  X'Goko-Sangha  scandals  will 
do  more  to  promote  anti-militarism  in  France 
than  anything  else,  and  in  the  long  run  will 
undoubtedly  end  the  power  of  those  interna- 
tional patriots  who  profit  by  rousing  national 
prejudices,  and  compel  governments  to  com- 
bine in  the  future  for  the  development  of  civ- 
ilization for  the  masses  of  humanity  by  peace 
and  not,  as  in  the  past,  for  the  benefit  of 
great  financial  combinations  by  war. 

-.    „         It  is  probable  that  if  given  time 

Tht  Hew  »  ,    .  .        ^ 

Woman  of  the  ncw  regime  m  Chma  will 
tht  East  justify  itself.  During  recent 
weeks,  however,  there  have  been  signs  that 
a  reactionary  movement  is  gaining  strength. 
The  financial  question  is  a  thorny  one.  The 
original  loan  arranged  for  by  financial  repre- 
sentatives of  the  six  {Kjwers  (the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  jGermany,  France, 
Ku.ssia  and  Ja[)an)  has  failed,  owing  to  condi- 
t-  '  mded  by  Ku-»sia  and,  it  is  reported, 
in  by  Japan.  The>e  conditions 
refer  chiefly  to  what  Russia  term.s  her  special 
's  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  Ad- 
, ;.'atively  the  new  government  is  appar- 
ently doin;;  well.  The  franchise  law,  re- 
cently passed,  demands  eriucational  qualifica- 

tif)n,  butcf '      *'     -  'ht  of  %■  ■        '  .  Uith 

men  and  v.  V,     /,ive  on  r  |)age 

thi.H  month  an  article  prcMrnting  a  review  of 
'■  ''by  the  far  F-aslern  woman 
;..  i.. in  Japan  and  China,  diirinK 


recent  years,  which  will  surprise  most  West- 
ern readers.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic  of  China  we  learn  that  girls  are 
crowding  into  the  schools  in  such  numbers 
that  the  room  is  already  exhausted,  and  new 
buildings  are  constantly  being  erected  for 
educational  purposes. 

fi^^  The  new  federal  capital  of  the 
Australian    Australian    Commonwealth    will 

""'  "  be  built  upon  designs  drawn  up 
by  a  young  American  architect,  Walter  B. 
Griflan,  of  Chicago,  to  whom  has  been  award- 
ed the  first  prize  (S8750)  in  the  international 
competition  for  the  site  design.  The  Aus- 
traUan  constitution,  adopted  when  the  Com- 
monwealth was  proclaimed  on  the  first  day 
of  the  present  century,  provided  that  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  temporarily 
located  at  Melbourne,  should  be  determined 
within  ten  years.  The  State  of  New  South 
Wales  offered  a  tract  between  Melbourne  and 
Sydney  in  the  district  known  as  Yass-Can- 
berra,  and  in  1910  this  was  accepted  by  the 
Federal  Parliament.  Immediately  the  inter- 
national contest  for  the  plans  of  the  capital 
was  opened,  and  Mr.  Griffin's  design  was  ac- 
counted the  best.  It  provides  for  a  capital 
city  to  cover  an  area  of  twenty-five  square 
miles  and  for  an  immediate  population  of 
75,000,  with  ample  provisions  for  growth. 
The  city  is  planned  upon  a  radial  tyi)e  with 
three  princij)al  centers  from  which  boule- 
vards and  streets  radiate.  The  plan  is  com- 
plete in  every  detail  and  covers  all  the  city 
will  ever  need,  street  railway  systems, 
steam  railway  lines,  business  and  manu- 
facturing districts. 


The 


The  figures  of  the  Australian 
Australian  census,  taken  in  .April,  are  now 
Census  available,  and  are  causing  some 
disquietude  to  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth. In  a  territory  of  :{.ooo,ooo  scjuare 
miles  there  is  now  not  quite  four  and  a  half 
million  of  persons  (4,455.005)  or  slightly  less 
than  the  jxipulation  of  the  city  of  New  S'ork. 
There  has  been  only  a  slight  increase  in  (he 
past  decafle.  Meanwhile,  the  vast  empty 
spaces  in  the  west  and  north  are  constant 
temjjtations  to  the  yellow  races  of  .Asia 
crowded  now  to  the  |M)int  of  starvation.  At 
the  same  lime  .Australian  labor  conditions 
are  uncertain.  Tlu'  new  transcontinental 
railway,  which  the  Commonwealth  govirn- 
nu-nt  is  undertaking,  offers  an  op|M»rt unity 
for  filling  up  the  waste  jilaccs  with  immi- 
grants, l{ul  the  labor  ministry  at  Mrlbourne 
i.s  apparently  n'-t    in  vioii^  '.o  add  lot  In-  popu- 
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REV.    DR.  JAMI,^    M.    ULCKLtV,    WHO    LAST    MONTH    RK- 
TIRED    FROM    THK    EDITORSHIP   OF   THE   "CHRIS- 
TIAN   ADVOCATE,"  AFTER    THIRTY-TWO 
YEARS    OF   SERVICE 

lalion  of  the  commonwealth  unless  the  new- 
comers are  of  its  own  political  faith. 

^^  Under     the     editorship     of     Dr. 

Buckley  James  'M.  liuckley,  the  Christian 
Retires  jJi^ocale  has  had  no  sui)crior  as 
a  denominational  journal.  It  has  been  an 
eflicient,  disnified  or<i;an  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  but  it  has  been,  at  the 
same  time,  an  all  round,  -svell  conducted 
weekly  newspaper,  always  interestinj?  to  its 
readers  whether  of  that  i)articular  denomina- 
tional faith  or  outside  of  it.  Late  in  May, 
at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  in  ^linneapolis.  Dr.  liuckley  an- 
nounced his  resignation  as  editor  of  the 
Advocate,  a  position  he  had  held  since  iS.So. 
James  M.  Jkickley  has  been  one  of  the  best 
known  figures  of  American  Methodism  for  a 
generation.  He  has  been  a  ])astor  and  a 
writer  of  wide  experience,  wielding  a  forceful 
pen  and  commenting  trenchantly  and  cogent- 
ly upon  contemixirary  histor\',  as  it  is  being 


made  inside  and  outside  of  the  church,  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  Dr.  liuckley,  who 
is  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  retires  from  active 
editorial  work  in  his  seventy  sixth  year.  He 
will  not,  however,  he  avers,' retire  from  "as 
active  particii)ation  as  may  be  in  the  work  of 
the  church."  He  is  succeeded  in  the  editor- 
shi|)  of  the  Advocate  by  Dr.  George  Peck 
Kckman.  In  pa.ssing  here,  we  call  our  read- 
ers' attention  to  the  article  which  we  print 
on  another  page  this  month  on  the  careers  of 
the  new  Methodist  liishops,  chosen  at  the 
conference  at  which  Dr,  Buckley  announced 
his  retirement  from  active  editorial  work. 

jnterestino  '^^^  "^'"^^  generation  of  Euro- 
Littie  i)ean  royalty  is,  generally  spcak- 
mg,  very  modern,  and  if  the 
paradox  be  permitted,  very  democratic. 
Take,  for  example,  the  heirs  to  the  thrones 
of  four  of  the  continental  countries  which 
have  been  prominently  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  little 
Prince  of  Piedmont  and  heir-apparent  to  the 
Italian  throne — Umbcrto  Nicola  Tommaso 
Giovanni  Maria,  to  give  him  his  full  name — 
who  will  soon  attain  his  eighth  birthday,  is 
a  healthy,  normal  lad,  and  said  to  be  en- 
thusiastically patriotic  over  the  war  his 
country  is  waging  with  Turkey.  Little 
Princess  Juliana  (Louise  Emma  Marie  Wil- 
helmina),  just  passed  three,  is  immensely 
jjopular  with  the  Dutch  people.  That  she 
has  a  mind  of  her  own  as  well  as  a  sweet  little 
face  is  evident  from  the  reports  quoted  in  the 
English  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  now 
and  then  she  has  to  be  physically  corrected. 
The  new  Queen  of  Denmark,  who  was 
Princess  Alexandrine  of  Mecklenburg,  has  a 
reputation  of  being  a  model  mother  of  two 
very  normal  boys.  The  eldest.  Prince  Chris- 
tian Erederick,  was  thirteen  years  old  in 
March,  his  brother,  Knud,  is  just*  twelve. 
The  disturbed  state  of  politics  in  Belgium,  to 
which  we  refer  in  another  paragraph  this 
month,  has  no  reference  to  the  personalities 
of  the  reigning  family,  who  are  very  popular 
with  the  Belgians  of  all  tongues  and  creeds. 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  the  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren, Prince  Leopold,  in  his  eleventh  year. 
Prince  Charles,  in  his  ninth,  and  the  Princess 
Marie,  just  turned  six.  The  pictures  on  the 
opi)osite  page  show  the  faces  of  these  little 
royalties  as  they  look  to-day. 
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PRIXCE    UMBEKTO    OF    ITALY,    WITH    HIS    FATHER    IN        PRINCESS  JULIANA  OF  HOLLAND  IN  HER  OWN    FLOWER 
THE   GARDENS   OF   THE    PALACE    AT   ROUE  GARDEN    OF   THE    ROYAL   PALACE,    HET   LOO 


Tlir   NKW  QCKEK  OF  UKMMAkK   ANII  UK.U  TWO    B^lYH, 
CHKI.^TIA.V    AND   KNt'U 


KING    AND   0I;KKN    Of    Tlir.    IIKUJIANH    WITH    THKIK 
MlNH    ANU    TIIKIH    I.ITTI.K    DAI'GIITKU 


iCcrofi   /it>'%£n^Are^ 


A  FEW  OF  THE  NOTABLES  AT  THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION 
From  the  Commercial  Appeal  (Memphis) 


RECORD   OF   CURRENT    EVENTS 


{I-'roui  May  1/   In  Jinir  it.   I()I3) 


I'ROCKEDINGS   IN   CONGRF.SS 

May  17. — The  Senate  discusses  the  Steel  bill. 

May  18. — The  House  confers  additional  powers 
on  the  committee  investigating  the  Monej'  Trust. 

May  20. — The  Senate  committee  investigating 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  (Keji.,  111.),  by  \ote  of 
5  to  3,  reports  that  no  evidence  had  been  submitted 
to  show  that  the  election  was  brought  about  by 
corruption. 

May  22. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Smoot  (Rep., 
I'tah)  concludes  a  four-day  speech  against  the 
Metal  bill  and  in  defense  of  the  I'ayne-Aldrich  tar- 
iff. ..  .  The  House  passes  a  measure  placing  the 
so-called  Friar  Lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Philipiiine  (iovernnunt. 

May  23. — The  House  passes  the  Panama  Canal 
bill,  admitting  American-owned  ships  free,  fi.xing 
a  toll  of  $1.25  per  net  registered  ton  on  foreign 
ships,  and  debarring  vessels  owned  direct  1>  or 
indirectly  by  railroads. 

^lay  27. — The  confi  rence  report  on  the  Army 
bill  is  presented  in  both  Houses,  the  clause  atTect- 
ing  Major-Cieneral  Wood  being  retained.  .  .  .  The 
House  adopts  an  amendment  to  the  Naval  appro- 
priation bill,  appKing  the  eight-hour  law  to  the 
mining  of  coal  used  b>-  the  na\_\ . 

May  28.  —  In  the  Senate,  the  special  committee 
which  investigated  the  causes  leading  to  the  wreck 
of  the  Titanic  makes  its  report;  a  resolution  is 
passed,  conferring  the  thanks  of  Congress  upon  the 
ofticers  and  crew  of  the  Carpalhia  for  rescuing  the 
survivors.  .  .  .  The  House  jxisses  the  Naval  appro- 
priation bill  (5 1 1 y, 000,000)  without  provision  for 
new  battleshi|)s. 

May  29. — The  Senate  adopts,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Stei'l  bill,  a  pro\  ision  ri|H'aling  the  Canadian 
reciprocit\-  measure  and  reducing  the  duty  on  print 
pa|H-r  to  $2  a  ton.  ...  In  the  House,  ^ir.  Difen- 
derfer  (l)em..  Pa.)  introiluces  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  anthracite 
coal  trade. 

May  30. — The  Senate  passes  the  House  Steel 
bill,  with  the  amendment  rejK-aling  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  act. 

May  31. — The  Senate  passes  the  House  bill 
appKing  an  eight -hour  day  lo  all  contract  work 
performed    for    the   govirnment ;     the   confert-nce 


report  upon  the  Agricultural  appropriation  bill  is 
rejected. 

June  I. — In  the  Senate,  the  Legislative,  K.xecu- 
tive,  ancj  Judicial  appropriation  bill  is  reported 
from  committee,  with  the  radical  provisions  of  the 
House  eliminated. 

June  4. — In  the  Senate,  the  fight  against  Mr. 
Lorimer  (Rep.,  III.)  is  l)egun  by  Mr.  Kern  (Dem., 
Ind.).  ...  In  the  House,  the  Tariff  Board  is  at- 
tacked by  Democratic  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

June  7. — ^The  House  votes  not  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  defense  of  the  Tariff  Board. 

June  8. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Kern  (Dem.,  Ind.) 
concludes  his  s(K>ech  on  the  Lorimer  case;  July  6  is 
fixed  as  the  dale  for  final  action.  ...  In  the  House, 
the  resolution  directing  an  investigation  of  anthra- 
cite coal  prices  and  wages  is  unanimously  rcjxjrted 
from  committee. 

June  10. — The  Senate  adopts  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  .Army  approj)riation  bill,  which  legis- 
lates (ieneral  WckmI  (jut  of  office  as  Chief  of  Staff. 

June  II. — The  Senate  votes  to  retain  in  the  Leg- 
islative, Kxecutive,  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill 
the  pro\  ision  abolishing  the  Commerce  Court. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMF.RICAN 

May  17. — The  Socialist  National  Convention,  at 
Indianapolis,  nominates  I'ugene  \'ictor  Debs,  of 
Indiana,  for  President,  and  Lmil  Seidel,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, for  Nice- President. 

May  18.— .\  suit  is  brought  by  the  lnite<l  States 
District  .\ttorney  at  New  York  to  break  up  the 
alleged  ColTee  Trust. 

May  21. — In  the  Ohio  Presidential  preference 
jirimary.  C"olonel  Roosevelt  defeats  President  Taft 
liy  more  than  30,000  votes,  cKx-ting  thirty-four  of 
the  district  delegates;  Ciovernor  Harmon  carries 
the  DeiiKHratic  contest.  .  .  .  The  Louisiana  Legis- 
lature elects  Representatives  Joseph  K.  Ransdell 
(Dem.)  and  Rolnrt  V .  Broussard  (Dem.)  to  the 
I  niled  Stales  Senate  for  the  terms  Ix^ginning  1913 
and  IQI5,  resptntively.  .  .  .  Henry  J.  Arn<)ld  is 
eli-cted  mayor  of  Denver  on  the  Citizens'  ticket. 
.  .  .  I'nited  States  SiMiatcirW.  Murray  Crane  (Rep., 
NIass.)  announces  that  he  will  not  he  a  candidate 
for  reelection. 
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Hon.  John   w    wk.stc'jtt  of  new  jkrsev 

(The  Democratic  orator  chosen  to  nominate  Woodrow  Wilson 

at  Baltimore) 

May  22. — A  conference  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  adopt.'>  a  provision  in  the  Army  appro- 
priation hill  which  would  make  Major-General 
W'xkI  ineli^^ihle  as  (  hief  of  Staff. 

May  24. — The  Massachusetts  Senate  passes  a 
bill  e<>tabli;>hinK  a  minimum  wage  for  women  and 
minors  in  manufacturing  mercantile  establish- 
ments. .  ,  .  The  flefendants  in  the  government's 
^tiif  ri'^Tiinst  the  alleged  Wall  I'a[>er  Trust,  at  (hi- 
re ac'iuitted  of  the  charge  of  conspiracy  in 
;it  of  trade. 

May  28. — C'olonel  Roosevelt  carries  the  New  Jer- 

iry    by    16/KK)    votes    ov«T 

rnor    \Vils<;n    wins    in    the 

'.  .  .  .The   Ohio   (Vmslilutional 

a   |)ro(KMal   granting   iIk'   suf- 


frage to  women. 

May    31— Tt 
/■i'<  -     »'»     the      I 


for  Mr.  KfifMcvelt. 

June  I.  The  Ohio  (  01 
adjruirn*,  having  (irci»,ir«-d  ! 
ami-ndm'-ntH  'mi    j, 

June   \.       I  he   Oi .i< 

lion    i<   com  rolled    liy    the 
\V.,lf.r  11:  •      ■ 

« h.iirin.in  01 


'    N'ew   J«-rMy   dcU- 

'ional    Convention 

■  iial  rommitiee- 

.lll'l    .ilw.iv- 

•  I'lii 
.n.il 

Kepublit.iii    (  onven- 
lafl    forreo,    although 

'     ■        ■  r-lcrled 

.      Ihe 


SENATOR    JA.\IES    A.   REED    OF    MlSSOl  KI 

(Who  was  selected  to  make  the  speech  nominating  Champ 

Clark,  of  his  State,  at  Baltimore) 

Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  restores  to  the 
appropriation  bill  the  provision  for  two  new  battle- 
ships, whirh  had  been  dropped  by  the  House 
Democrats.  .  .  .  ['resident  Taft  urges  that  the 
Republican  National  Committee  dispose  of  all  con- 
tests in  open  sessions. 

June  4. — In  the  South  Dakota  Presidential  pri- 
mary. Colonel  Roosevelt  received  33,f)CK)  votes, 
Senator  I.a  Folhtte  I7,9(K),  and  President  Taft 
10,100.  .  .  .  The  Ohio  l<(|)ubli<Mn  Con\'ention 
elects  six  Taft  men  as  delegates-at-large  to  the 
national  convention. 

June  6. — The  Re|)ublican  National  Coininiuee 
meets  in  Chi(ago,  ciecls  Victor  Kosewalcr,  of 
Nc-braska,  ch.iirni.in,  ,ind  decides  to  admit  press 
representatives  to  hearings  of  contested  <lilegatioiis. 

June  7. — Twenty-four  contested  seats  in  the 
Republican  National  Convention  are  di(  idi d  in 
fav»)r  of  Presidiril  Taft.  .  .  .  The  I'nilcd  St. lies 
Supreme  ( Oiirt  iin.iiiiinously  re\iTse^i  the  ('oiu- 
merci-  Court  in  M-ver.il  <  as<-s,  ,ind  di-cl.ircs  that  that 
(ourt  must  not  wubMlitute  itni'lf  for  tin-  liilerHtate 
Commerce  Conimishion. 

June  8.  -  The  w(  ond  «lay's  hearings  of  tin-  caseii 
of  (onlested  deleg.itions  lo  the  Republic. in  Na- 
tional ('onvenlioM  result  in  the  st.iiinv;  of  fortv- 
eight  Taft  delegatew. 

Jutie  to.  'Ihe  Republitaii  .N.iiioti.il  (  oniiiiii  let- 
d<-(  idcH  all  the  Indian.i  irmlt-Hied  se.its  in  (.i\'or  of 
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I'J.    :    ^1.1.,.!...,  :.  '_  Auiti -L.tii  rr-jsi  As^w- ij'.i    u.  Nt  >   ^i^n^ 
HON.    WILLIAM    FLINN   OF   PENNSYLVANIA,    ONE    OF 
TIIF.    ROOSEVELT    LEADERS    AT   CHICAGO 

the    Taft    nun.  .  .  .  Tlu'    Tnitcd    States   Supreme 
Court  adjourns  for  the  summer. 

June  II. — The  contests  for  Kentucky's  delega- 
tion to  the  Republican  National  Convention  are 
(Ii(  idcd  in  fa\()r  <jf  the  Taft  men.  wiih  th<'  excep- 
tion of  one  seat.  .  .  .  (iovernor  Oddie  of  Nevada 
a|)|)oints  deorge  Wingfield  to  succeed  the  late 
United  States  Senator  .Nixon. 

POLITICS   AND   GOVERNMENT  -FOREIGN 

May  iS. — The  draft  of  the  con.-tilution  of  the 
Chinese  Repul>lic,  which  will  he  siil)miltcd  to  tlie 
National  Assenibly,  is  made  public  at  Peking.  .  .  . 
The  Japanese  elections  result  in  a  return  of  the 
Seiyukai  government. 

May  20. —  It  is  reported  at  llawina  that  an  out- 
break of  negroes  is  iinniineni  throughout  Cuba. 
Ix'cause  of  discontent  in  the  matter  of  political 
rewards.  .  .  .  The  Mexican  rebels  are  forced  to 
eva<  uate  the  town  of  Escalon.  .  .  .  The  governor 
of  Sin-Kiang  pro\ince,  China,  is  murderi'd  b\  Mo- 
lt.immed. in  ri'actionaries. 

May  21. — The  Cierman  R<ichstag  |xissi's  the 
bills  increasing  the  army  and  navy.  ...  .A  new 
ministry  (coalition)  is  formetl  in  Chile.  .  .  .  The 
$4l,<><H).ooo  Paris  bond  issue  is  oversid)s<Tibe(l 
eighty  times. 

M.iv  22.— During  the  final  session  of  the  ( ier- 
man  Reichstag,  the  l^mperor  is  severely  criticized 
l)V  the  S<K"ial  Dentocratic  leader. 


May  23 — .As  a  protest  against  the  election  of 
Count  Tisza  as  president  of  the  lower  House  in 
Hungary,  a  general  Socblist  strike  is  called,  with 
serious  rioting  and  loss  of  life  in  Budapest.  .  .  . 
Paul  Deschanel  is  elected  president  of  the  French 
Chaml)er  of  Deputies.  .  .  .  Tang  Shao-yi,  Premier 
of  China,  resigns;  the  budget  shows  a  deficit  of 
$2(X),fK)0,CK)0.  .  .  .  The  -Mexican  insurgents  are 
deci.sively  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Rellano. 

May  24. — The  negro  uprising  in  Cuba  assumes 
serious  proportions. 

May  26. — The  Presidential  election  in  Peru  i- 
declared  off  because  of  rioting.  ...  A  large  force 
of  Moroccan  tribesmen  attack  the  French  garrison 
at  Fez. 

May  28. — Efforts  are  made  by  government 
olTicials  to  settle  the  dock  strike  in  London. 

May  29. — President  Gomez  issues  a  proclama- 
tion belittling  the  (  uban  insurrection.  .  .  .  .An 
attempt  is  made  to  blow  up  with  dynamite  the 
House  of  Parliament  at  Budapest. 

May  30. — Several  skirmishes  are  reported  be- 
tween the  Cuban  insurgents  and  the  government 
forces. 

June  2. — The  parliainentary  elections  in  Belgium 
result  in  an  increased  majority  for  the  Clerical 
parly.  .  .  .  President  C.omez  requests  the  Cuban 
Congress  to  suspend  constitutional  guaranties.  .  .  . 
It  is  reported  that  the  McK)rish  tribesmen  have 
been  repulsed  from  Fez  with  the  loss  of  six  hun- 
dred men. 

June  4. — Serious  political  disturbances  occur 
throughout  Belgium.  .  .  .  Sixty  Hungarian  Depu- 
ties are  ejected  from  Parliament  for  violence  in 
obstructing  the  passage  of  go\ernment   measures. 

June  5. — Count  Tisza  suspends  the  sittings  of 
the  Hungarian  Diet.  .  .  .  Chancellor  Llo\(l-Cieorge 
advocates,  in  the  British  House,  a  conciliation 
board  to  settle  the  dcxk  strike.  .  .  .  The  Vascon- 
celles  cabinet  in  Portugal  resigns. 

June  6. — The  rioting  continues  in  Belgium; 
100,000  men  are  report eil  to  1h'  on  strike. 

June  7. — The  Chihuahua  legislature  in  Mexico 
authorizes  the  issuance  of  fi,ooo,<XKi  bonds, 
carrying  the  guarantee  of  the  state  and  of  Cuneral 
Orozco,  to  Ix"  used  in  financing  the  revolution.  .  .  . 
An  atten»iit  is  made  to  as.sassinate  Count  Tisz,i, 
president  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  by  an  opjMjsition 
nunil>er. 

June  8. — A  Bosnian  student  attempts  to  as,s.issi- 
nate  the  Ciovernor  of  Croatia,  at  Agram. 

June  9. — Mexican  relx'ls  are  route<l  near  Tor- 
reon  by  federal  cavalr>\ 

June  10. — Col.  John  E.  B.  Scely  is  apj>ointed 
Secritary  of  State  for  War  in  Cireat  Britam,  \'is- 
count  llald.ine  becoming  Lord  High  Chancellor. 
.  .  .  The  Czar  of  Russia  visits  Moscow  for  the  first 
time  in  nine  years. 

INTl  RN.\TIONAL  RKLATION.S 

May  17. —  The  Turkish  garrison  at  RhcxUs  sur- 
renders to  the  Italian  tnxips  after  an  eight-hour 
battle. 

May  18.  -.\  British  crui.ser  is  sent  to  the  island 
of  Ormuz,  in  the  Persian  tiulf,  which  is  threatened 
by  a  force  «>f  .Arab  trilxsmen. 

May  20.— The  Turkish  island  of  Svmi.  mar 
Rho<Ies,  is  captured  by  the  Italians. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


o  o 
oa 


Pho:oifnph  ty  Tlje  American  Press  Asso:La:;on.  New  Vorl: 

(From  left  to  right:  Representatives  Brown,  W.  Va.,  Xeeley.  Kan.,  Byrnes,  S.  C,  Pujo,  La.  (chairman),  Daugherty.  Mo., 

Hayes,  Cal.,  and  Heald,  Del.) 

THE  PUJO  -MONEY  TRUST"  COMMISSION  IN  SESSION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


May  23. — The  situation  in  Cuba  is  deemed  so 
acute  that  two  battalions  of  United  States  marines 
are  sent  to  protect  American  interests. 

May  25. — A  fleet  of  nine  United  States  war 
vessels,  with  extra  marines,  is  ordered  to  assemble 
at  Key  West  for  possible  ser\ice  in  Cuba.  .  .  .  The 
United  States  consul-general  at  Mexico  City  is 
warned  by  Zapata,  the  revolutionar>-  leader,  that 
he  plans  to  attack  the  city  and  that  all  Americans 
should  leave. 

.May  27. — President  Taft  informs  the  Cuban 
President  that  the  mobilizing  of  the  fleet  at  Key 
West  is  not  a  step  toward  intervention. 

May  28. — Seven  hundred  .American  marines  are 
landed  at  fiuantanamo,  Cuba. 

.May  31. — Consul  Letcher,  at  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico, is  ordered  to  investigate  the  reports  that 
Orozco,  the  revolutionary  leader,  had  threatened 
American  life  and  property. 

June  I. — Americans  at  VA  Cobre,  Cuba,  appeal 
to  the  State  Department  for  help,  and  a  gunboat 
with  marines  is  rushefl  to  their  assistance. 

June  3. — The  fk-rman  battleship  stiuadron,  visit- 
ing the  I  niterl  Stattrs,  is  received  by  President  Taft 
in  Hampton  Koads. 

June  4. — The  Tierman  Emperor  cables  to  Presi- 
d«n»  Taft  his  thanks  for  the  hearty  greeting 
ar (orded  the  fierman  fleet. 

June  6. — A  convention  is  signed  at  Washington 
whirh  proviHcn  a  [iarrels-jH*st  arrangement  be- 
tw<-»n  the  I'nited  Stafen  and  Panama. 

I>attleshi|)s /Mio  and 
.1/  imo,  Cuba. 

June  10. — The  offircm  of  the  fierman  Miuadron 
ar.  '     *  a  l>an<|uet  in  .N'ew  Yf»rK  given 

OTilKR  UCCLRKK.NCKk  OF  WW.  Md.NI  ii 

\I.iy  17.— Dr.  Alexiinder  .Meikiejohn,  clean  <jf 
Hrown  l'niver»iiy,  u  elc»«H  (M-rnideni  of  Amhertit 
<  olU-gc, 

.May  IM. — The  Kattif<«htp  Texat,  the  greatest  yrt 
constructed  im  the  I  'niie<l  State*  Navy,  in  launrnr<l 


at  Newport  News.  .  .  .  The  anthracite  mine  work- 
ers, in  convention  at  Wilkcs-Barrc,  ratify  the  wage 
agreement  and  will  return  to  work.  .  .  .  Eight  per- 
sons are  killed  and  sixty  injured  in  a  railroad 
accident  outside  the  Garc  du  Xord,  Paris. 

May  19. — Melville,  La.,  is  inundated  by  the 
breaking  of  a  levee  on  the  Atchafalaya  River,  and 
five  hundred  persons  are  made  homeless. 

May  20. — -A  new  working  agreement  is  signed  at 
Philade!i)hia  l)etween  representatives  of  anthracite 
miners  and  operators.  .  .  .  The  French  ciirigihlc 
Clement-Bayard  HI  ascends  to  a  height  of  more 
than  9500  feet  near  Paris. 

May  22. — Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst,  the  suffra- 
gette leader,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Pet  hick  Law- 
rence, the  editors  of  Votes  for  Women,  are  found 
guilty  of  conspiracy  and  sentenced  to  nine  months' 
imprisonment. 

May  23. — .\  strike  is  called  of  all  transportation 
workers  throughout  (ircal  Hritain.  .  .  .  The  Pres- 
byterian (ieneral  .Assembly,  at  Louis\'ille,  refusi's 
to  open  the  pulpit  to  women.  .  .  .  The  twelfth 
International  Congress  of  Navigation  begins  at 
Philadeljjhia. 

May  24. — The  strike  of  transport  workers, 
affecting  i<k),o<k)  men,  begins  in  London.  .  .  .  The 
last  three  of  the  eight  new  .Mctliodist  liisiiops  are 
elected  at  the  general  conference  in  .Minncaiioiis 
(see  page  42).  .  .  .  The  Hoar<l  of  Estimate  of  .New 
York  City  approvts  the  new  subway  system.  .  .  . 
After  a  s<rious  riot  in  Mudapest,  the  government 
induces  the  m.inufa<lurers  to  take  back  ilii- 
l«Kkid-oul  metal  workers.  .  .  .  Edson  J.  (  li.inilxr- 
lain  i->  1  hose- n  pre>i<l<iu  of  the  (iraiid  TtiiiiL  Kail- 
way  (company  of  Canada. 

May  27.  —  Rev.  Dr.  Jam«'s  .M.  Hii<  kliy  retires 
aH  editor  of  the-  Christtan  Advonitr,  after  lhirt\- 
two  years  of  serNice.  ,  .  .  Hi-nry  M.  Moiid,  of  Ver- 
mont, is  ele<  leil  nresidenl  of  the  .Northern  M.iplisi 
Convention,  at   Den  Moinen. 

.May  29. — A  committee  representing  the  -\\\  ■ 
vivorn  of  the  Tilunif  pre<M-nl  a  silver  liiNJiig  cup  tn 
Captain  Kotiron,  of  the  Carfmlhio,  and  nx  d.dx 
to  every  cjflu  er  and  nienilM-r  of  the  crew.  ...  I  lie 
firm    meeting    of    the    l-airo|N-aii    M-ction    of    the 
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Carnegie  Foundation  for  Inlernutional  Peace  ends 
at  I'aris.  ...  A  strike  is  declared  by  the  street- 
railway  employees  of  Lisbon. 

May  29-30. — Many  of  the  London  dock  em- 
ployers and  shijMiwners  refuse  the  government's 
invitation  to  a  joint  conference. 

June  I. — The  New  German  military  dirij^ible, 
Zcffpelin  III,  .makes  her  maiden  voyage  from 
IVicdrichshaven  to  Hamburg,  a  distance  of  450 
miles.  .  .  .  M.  Robi  is  killed  by  the  capsizing  of 
his  aeroplane  at  Savigny-sur-Orge,  France. 

June  2. — The  Zeppelin  III  flies  without  stop 
from  Hambiirj"'  to  Bremen  and  bark.  .  .  .  Two 
(ierman  axiaiors,  .Mbert  Huchstaetter  and  Lieu- 
tenant Stillc  are  killed  b\'  a  fall  in  their  machine 
at  Bremen. 

June  3. — Fire  in  Staml)ouI,  the  Mohammedan 
section  of  Constantinoi)le,   destroys  2(K)o  houses. 

June  6. — Gottlieb  Rost,  a  German  aviator,  is 
mortally  injured  by  a  fall  at  Hamburg. 

June  7. — The  leaders  of  the  London  dock  strike 
tiinaten  to  call  a  nation-wide  strike  unless  the  em- 
ployers  agree   to   the   men's   demands. 

June  8. — .\n  imposing  monument  to  Christopher 
Coiiimbus,  in  the  i)laza  before  the  Union  Station 
in  Washington,  is  unveiled  by  the  Italian  Am- 
bassador. .  .  .  Tiic  French  submarine  Vcndemmire 
rises  under  the  bows  of  a  battleship  during  maneu- 
Aers  off  Cherbourg,  and  sinks,  twenty-three  lives 
being  lost. 

June  9. — A  strike  of  elevated  railway  employees 
in  Boston  necessitates  the  presence  of  police  on  all 
cars.  .  .  .  The  German  battleship  s<iuadron,  with 
its  American  escort,  anchors  in  the  Hudson  River 
off  New  York  City.  .  .  .  Two  French  aviators, 
Kinmicrling  and  Tonnet,  are  killed  at  Mourmelon. 
.  .  .  The  departure  of  La  France  from  Havre  for 
New  York  is  ])ostpone(l  on  account  of  a  strike  of 
the  crew. 

June  10. — A  general  strike  affecting  300,000 
transport  workers  in  CJreat  Britain  is  called.  .  .  . 
The  seamen's  strike  at  JLivre  grows  more  serious. 
.  .  .  The  aiMOi)lane  race  between  Berlin  and  \'ienna 
is  won  1)\- 1  Icinuitii-I  iirth;  tiie  330  miles  are  covered 
in  395  miiuiles. 

June  II — Lieut.  Leighton  W.  Hazelhurst,  Jr., 
U.  S.  .\.,  and  Al  Welsh,  a  professional  aviator, 
are  killed  following  an  accident  to  their  machine 
at  the  army  aviation  field,  College  Park,  Md. 

OBITUARY 

May  18.— Brig.-Gen.  Paul  .\.  Oliver,  V.  S.  A.. 
reliicd,  80.  .  .  .  James  D.  Porter,  formerly  gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee  and  later  minister  to  Cliile,  84. 
.  .  .  Pr.  lerdinand  Herff, a  noted  Texas  surgeon, 92. 

Ma\  10. — Henry  Ware  Putnam,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Germanic  .Museum  at  Harvard.  .  .  . 
John  Cla\'  Ferriss,  founder  of  the   famous   I'erriss 

Nursery  in    Nashville,   75 Ale.vander  C>low- 

acki   "(Fioleslaus  Prus"),  the  Polish   novelist  an<l 
pid)licist,  65. 

May    20. — Associate    Justice    Christojiher    M. 

Lee,  of  the  Sii|>erior  Court  of  Rhode  Island.  57. 

May  21. — Sir  Julius  Charles  Wernher,  hea<lof  the 
De  Beers  Diamond  Syndicate,  62.  ...  David 
Brainird  Perr\-,  president  of  Doane  College  (Ne- 
braska\  73. 

May  22. — Count  Nicolal  Dmitrijevielch  von  der 
Osten-Siicken,  Russian  ambassa<lor  to  Germany, 
81.  .  .  .  George  H.  Peal)ody,  of  New  York,  a 
writer  on  art  subjects,  81.  .  .  .  N'.ddem.ir  F.  Lassoi-, 


associated  with  Kriccson  in  the  designing  of  the 
Monitor,  76. 

May  23. — Frank  Davis  Hill,  Inited  Sutes 
Consul-Cieneral  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  CJermany, 
50.  .  .  .  John  Wesley  Hoyt,  formerly  territorial 
governor  of  Wyoming,  80. 

May  24. — .Mexander  Stewart,  a  former  member 
of  C"(ingress  from  Wisconsin,  82. 

May  25. — Ex-Governor  Austin  Lane  Crothers, 
of  Mar>'land,  52.  .  .  .  Edward  E.  Kilbourn,  in- 
ventor of  hosiery  machines,  81. 

May  26. — Jan  Blockx,  the  noted  Belgian  com- 
poser, 61 

May  27. — AL'itt hew  ChalonerDurfee  Borden,  the 
jirominent  cotton  goods  manufacturer,  59.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Katharine  Stark  Tyler,  formerly  professor 
of  music  at  Syracuse  University'.  .  .  .  Alejandro 
Lopez  de  Romana,  a  former  President  of  Peru. 

May  28. — Dr.  William  McMichael  Woodworth, 
of  Harvard  University,  an  authority  on  zoology,  48. 

May  30. — Wilbur  Wright,  the  noted  inventor  of 
the  aeroplane  and  the  first  man  to  fly  in  an  engine- 
driven,  heavier-than-air  machine,  45  (see  page  44). 
.  .  .  (ien.  Henry  Moore  Baker,  formerly  Congress- 
man from  New  Hampshire,  71. 

June  I. — Daniel  Hudson  Burnham,  the  noted 
architect,  66.  ...  P.  O'Neill  Larkin,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  well-known  Irish  Nationalist  leader,  68. 
Major  William  H.  Lambert,  of  Philadelphia,  promi- 
nent ininsurancecircles,an(l  a  noted  collector  of  Lin- 
coln relics,  70.  .  .  .  Dr.  John  Arthur  Irwin, of  .New 
York,  a  well-known  writer  on  medical  subjects,  59. 

June  2. — Sidney  Thomas  Fuller,  an  expert  on 
railroad  engineering,  76.  .  .  .  Col.  Joseph  E.  Cavcn, 
fcjrmcrly  a  prominent  news])aiK'r  proprietor,  67. 

June  3. — Mrs.  .Margaret  Elizabeth  Sangster,  the 
noted  author  and  editor,  74.  .  .  .  Rt.  Rev.  John 
Sheepshanks,  formerly  Bishop  of  Norwich  (Eng- 
land), 78.  .  .  .  Henry  S.  Dickinson,  a  prominent 
])aper  manufacturer  of  New  England,  49. 

June  4. — Gen.  Duncan  S.  Walker,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, formerly  a  well-known  newspaper  writer.  .  .  . 
Representative  Elbert  Hamilton  Hubbard,  of  Iowa, 
6^.  .  .  .  Royal  Chapin  Taft,  formerlv  governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  89. 

June  5.— George  Stuart  Nixon,  Ignited  States 
S'nator  from   .Nevada,  52.  .  .  .  Brig.-Gen.  A(]uila 

Wiley,  U.  S.  .\.,  retired,  80 Rev.  Dr.  Wilson 

Amos  Farnsworth,  the  oldest  missionary  of  the 
American  Board,  89.  .  .  .  Professor  Arthur  Her- 
bert Merritt,  of  Trinity  College,  a  leading  Greek 
s«  holar.  .  .  .  .Mrs.  Mary  D.  Lowman,  the  first 
woman  mayor  in  Kansas,  70. 

June  6. — Ciiulio  di  Tito  Ricordi,  the  noted 
Italian  music  publisher,  72.  .  .  .  Judge  Thomas 
John  Morris,  of  the  federal  District  Court  of 
Slaryland.  74.  .  .  .  Stephen  .A.  Ch.ise,  treasurer  of 
the  Christian  Science  Church  of  .America,  73. 

June  8. — Rev.  Abraham  C.  Levinson,  of  Balti- 
more, a  noted  Jewi.sh  scholar.  .  .  .  Capt.  Alvin  C. 
Norcross,  of  Boston,  builder  of  one  of  the  first 
automobile  carriages,  69. 

June  9. — Rear-.'\dmiral  Benjamin  PefTer  Lun- 
IxTton,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  68. 

June  10. — Miss  Sophie  B.  Wright,  the  noted 
ch.iritable  worker  and  e<lucafor  of  New  Orleans, 
46.  .  .  .  Justice  William  S«hofield,  of  the  Superior 
C'ourt  of  Massachusetts,  55. 

June  II. — Representative  Robert  C.  WicklifTe, 
of  Louisiana,  38. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


PRESIDENT   TAFT:    "I    AM   A    PROGRESSIVE!  • 
From  the  Leadtr  (Cleveland) 


OX  this  paj^e  are  shown  some  symbols     mcnt,"  the  stagecoach  of  stand-palism,  and 
of    present-day    politics  —  the     great     the  delegate-crushing  "steam-roller"  of  the 
mogul    locomotive   of    "Progressive   Senti-     so-called  "party  leaders." 


«V 


-^s^n 


<^?^^' 


CarftsiH  ^  S'*»  T.  MtClcHn 


THI.  JUGCtJtNAUT 
Prr/irt  Um  Ttibunt  (Chic«ii'>) 
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i.^<^Z^''- 


THE  OLD  ORDER— THE  LASH  OF  THE  BOSS 
Mr.  Barnes,  of  New  York,  just  the  man  to  manage  the  Taft  dflegates  at  the  National  Convention! 

Fnim  the    {^^orinlfl  Xiif^fnfrrK  <Sv\v  V'lrk) 


YOU  CAN  HARDLY 
NOTICE  IT  IN  A 

,        DEVICE  OF   THIS 
^"i£  (  KIND 

-* BUT- 

IT  WILL  Be   DIFFERENT  WHCN 
\ME  THROW  OUT  THE  OLD  MACHiht 
AhD  USE  ONL\  A  ClEftR  DIRECT, 

L'ntrammeled   primary  ! 


AND  THE   NEW  -THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

From  the  Oisfalih  (Cleveland* 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MOXTH 
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UNCLE   SAM:    "HURRY   UP.    ALL   YOU    FELLOWS   THAT   WANT   TO   GET    IN    ON   THIS   CAMPAIGN!" 

From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland) 


The  Presidential  campaign,  which  for- 
merly started  with  the  nomination  of  the 
candidates  at  the  national  conventions,  has 
now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  considerably 
lengthened  by  the  primar\-  campaigns  pre- 
ceding the  conventions.  So  all  our  old 
friends  shown  in  the  cartoon  above — the 
Cf»n?titution.  the  Declaration,  and  other  an- 


cient and  honorable  historical  documents  and 
episodes — have  already  been  with  us  for  some 
months,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be 
quoted  ad  libitum  during  the  campaign.  In 
view  of  our  own  campaign  here  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  cartoonist's 
comparison  of  some  of  our  methods  of  polit- 
ical controversv  with  those  of  other  countries. 


VAKIOC'5   MLIHOU^   OV    CON  IKAUK  I  |S<.    I^JlllKAL   A.Sl'I.KSlON.s 
From  the  Daily  Star  ( M'/ntrMi) 
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MASSACHUSETTS  LKADS  THE  WAY  IN  RATIFYING  DIRECT 

ELECTION    OF    SENATORS 

From  the  Times  (Washington) 


— OR    WAS    HE   PirSHED? 
(Apropos  of  Senator  Crane's  announcement  that  he  would 
not  be  a  candidate  for  another  tonn) 

From  the  Globe  and  Commercial  Adrerliter  (New  York) 


A    PRESIDENTIAL    SUGGESTION 

Uncle  Sam:  "GotkI  idea!    Let's  do  it  now." 
From  the  I'osl-Pisfialfh  (Si.  Louis) 


THE    WHITE-WASH    Bl'CKET   SEEMS   TO   BE   EMPTY 

(ReforrinR  to  Senator  I/orinicr's  impending  rctirctncnl) 
From  the  Erening  Moil  (New  York) 


CARTOOXS  OF  THE  MONTH 
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THE  STAMPEDE  OF  THE  STATES  IN  THE  GREAT  PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARY  CONTEST 

From  the  SalurJdyClbr  fUtica) 


I  IIAVK  Btf.S  IS   P«iMTH  H   rok  TIIIKTY  THBf.K  YKABH 

imSTt  .IIIH 

list."  - 

■  lphi«) 


•    c>->^^'-  ^    ^^>^^ 


To   WASIIISt.roN,  A  SADI' 
A    WISI-.K     M\N 
Prom  tli<-  lattt  (lifiAiklyri) 


AhTFM  THE  WC  PRIMARY  CAMPAIGN 
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TRIBUTES   TO   WILBUR   WRIGHT 
From  the  S pokesman-Rrvinv  (Spokane)  From  the  Daily  Seits  (Dayton) 

The  illness  and  death  last  month  of  Wilbur  of  Mr.  Wright,  with  someijiographicul  details. 

Weight,  one  of  the  two  famous  brothers  who  One  of  the  two  dignified  cartoon  tributes  to 

did  so  much  to  make  human  flight  possible,  the  great  aviator  reproduced  on  this  page  is 

was  a  matter  of  national  concern  and  grief,  from  his  home  city  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  and  is 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  a  portrait  the  work  of  Mr.  Evans,  of  th<-  V,-  v. 


THE   COST  OF   LIVING 

Coal  Baron  (<lroi)pinK  anoiluT  wc'ifiht  in  the  con-  Tuk    Workkr  (standing  on   his  "high   wages" 

sumcr's  jMckl:  "What's  a  lillle  thinR  like  that   to  box):  "Wdl.  I'm  blowc*!!     It's  almost   as  difficult 

sucli  a  big  follow?  "  to  reach  as  when  I  iiatl  much  less  to  stand  on." 

From  the  Tribune  (New  York)  From  Punch  (Melbourne) 


CARTOOXS  OF  THE  MONTH 
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•GOLLY    rVE  GONE  AN"  DID  IT  AGAIN!" 
fApropoa  of  Cuba's  ROvernmenUl  troubles)     From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland) 


THE  "IMFANT  Tr.tRIBLK     Of  KITROPK 


wlukt  I  wMit.      Do  jrou 


T- 


tUi 


TIIK   PKAf-R   MAKKIIAI.L 

'        ,  lor  -o  veritable  "dreml- 
with  the  h<>t>o    that  he 


ft'jm  Jut»»4  (Munkh; 


Vtitm  Kladdftadalich  (Berlin) 


WILLIAM    O.    SHEPARD 


IIUMER  C.  STUXTZ 


FRANCIS  J.  McCOXNELL        THEODORE  S.  HENDERSON 

NEWLY  ELECTED  BISHOPS  OF  THE 


THE  NEW  METHODIST  BISHOPS 

15V   I'ERDINAM)   COWLE  IGLEHARI" 


THERE  arc  six  million  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  the  United  States 
and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  of  church 
l)()]nilation  in  that  denomination.  More 
than  half  of  this  number  beionj;  to  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  branch  of  the  church,  whose 
General  Conference  has  just  been  held  at 
Minneajiolis.  The  session  marked  the  one 
hundre(lth  anniversary  of  that  legislative 
body.  The  first  session  had  ninety  delegates 
representing  184,000  members;  the  last  815 
delegates,  making  laws  for  :?, 500, 000 members. 
John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism 
in  the  world,  never  left  the  Estal)lished 
Church,  although  his  followers  were  organized 
by  him  into  societies  outside  of  its  pales. 
He  was  never  ordained  a  bishop,  but  actually 
in  his  ai)pointment  of  ministers,  in  his  pro- 
mulgation of  education,  in  his  widesjjread 
benevolences,  in  his  ceaseless  preaching  and 
in  his  statesmanshij),  he  did  the  work  of  a 
number  of  bishops.  He  was  a  ])resbyter  in 
the  Church  of  England  and  jiut  his  hands  in 
consecration  upon  the  head  of  Thomas  Coke 
and  sent  him  over  to  .\merica  to  ])e  a  bishop 
for  the  Methodists  there.  Coke  laid  his 
hands  on  the  head  of  Francis  Asbury  and 
made  him  bishop,  and  so  the  episcopacy  for 
the  new  church  was  created,  which  has  been 
marked  by  a  long  line  of  singularly  able  men 
and  preachers,  patriotic  citizens,  educators 
and  reformers.  It  is  claimed  that  (^^ke  was 
the  rir>t  Prototant  bishop  in  the  Western 
Hemis|>here.  The  most  inii)ortant  wtirk  of 
the  bishop  is  that  of  holding  annual 
conferences  and  assigning  appointments  to 
the  ministers. 
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Of  the  150  or  200  candidates  for  the  epis- 
copacy at  the  recent  General  Conference, 
held  at  Minneaj)oIis,  eight  were  elected. 
They  are  all  men  of  piety,  training  and  wide 
e.\i)erience,  and  well  fitted  for  the  great  work 
before  them.  The  briefest  of  sketches  of 
these  new  l)ishops  will  show  their  equipment. 

Homer  Clyde  Stuntz,  one  of  the  best  known 
of  all,  was  born  at  Albion,  Pennsyhania, 
in  1S58.  He  began  the  study  of  law  in  Iowa. 
Then,  howe\er.  he  finished  a  course  at  the 
Ciarrett  Biblical  Institute  and  took  a  number 
of  ap])ointments  in  Iowa.  He  then  went  as 
a  missionary  to  India  and  the  Philippines. 
He  was  assistant  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  the  time  of  his  election. 
Doctor  Stuntz,  while  a  missionary,  was 
editor  of  the  India  Witness  at  the  same  time 
that  Rudyard  Kijjling  was  on  the  staff  of  an 
English  pa|)er  at  Hyderabad.  They  became 
fast  friends  and  have  been  ever  since  and 
Doctor  Stuntz  in  his  lectures  on  Kipling  has 
perhaps  been  the  best  interpreter  of  the  au- 
thor's thought  and  sentiment.  Bishop  Stuntz 
is  a  large  man,  j>hysicaliy  as  well  as  intellect- 
ually and  morally.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
preachersand  platform  oratt)rs  in  the  country. 

Theodore  S.  Henderson  is  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  and  just  past  his  forty-fourth  birthday. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Wesleyan  University 
and  Drew  TheoK)gical  Seminary.  He  was 
Field  Secretary  of  the  General  Conference 
commi.ssion  on  aggressive  cvangeli.sm  and 
was  taken  from  the  pastorate  of  the  Hanson 
Place  Church  in  Briniklyn  for  the  Episcopacy. 
He  has  traveled  much  and  is  widely  known, 


FREDERICK  D.  LEETE  N.\PHTALI    LLXCOCK 

METHODIST   EPISCOPAL   CHURCH 


RICHARD  J.  COOKE 


WILBUR  B.  THIRKIELD 


especially  amongst  the  colleges  of  the  country, 
as  a  successful  evangelist.  Clear  in  his  in- 
tellect, strong  in  his  executive  ability,  he 
is  tireless  in  his  industry'  and  able  and  popu- 
lar as  a  preacher.  One  of  the  events  of  the 
General  Conference  was  his  address  on  **The 
PI vangelism  Needed  To-day.  " 

William  O.  Shepard  has  for  several  years 
been  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  North 
Dbtrict.  He  is  a  cool,  calculating,  level- 
headed man  and  successful  preacher,  pastor 
and  administrator,  who  commands  the  esteem, 
not  only  of  the  members  of  his  own,  but  of 
all  denominations  in  Chicago.  He  was  born 
on  .\pril  II,  1862,  in  Whiteside  County,  111, 

Xaphtali  Luccock,  the  finished  product  of 
Methfxlism  in  the  Middle  West,  was  born  at 
Kimboilon,  Ohio,  in  1853.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  after- 
ward ser\ing  churches  in  Pittsburgh  and 
St.  Louis.  Three  years  ago  he  was  sent  to 
Hyde  Park,  Kansas  City,  from  which  he  was 
chf>sen  Bishop.  As  a  preacher  he  is  brilliant 
and  witty  and  strong. 

Frands  John  McConnell,  the  youngest 
of  the  eight  Bishops  elected,  first  saw  the 
light  in  a  MelhfKlist  [lars^jnage  at  Trinway, 
Ohio,  in  1S71.  He  was  graduated  at  Ohic* 
\\"  -leyan  and  Boston  Universities.  For 
several  years  he  was  [)astor  of  the  strong 
V—v  York  .Avenue  church,  Brooklyn,  from 
h  he  was  taken  to  the  presiflency  of 
I>c  Pauw  University,  where  he  has  had  jihe- 
r  '  ■-.     In  his  dearness  and  origi- 

r        ^  iiig,  in  the  rlcpth,  breadth  and 

l(K|Ucncc  of  his  .sermons,  gfj<Ki  judges  of  va- 
r'ums  i\i  'lave  counted   him  one 

''?•*"•  ...........  w»f  the  entire  country. 

I  f>eLand  Leete,  an«ither  child  of  a 

I  /e,  was  graduatefl  from  the  Syracuse 

I  rii  III"    had    im|K»rt;int    pastr)ratcs 

in  ii'  1   New  Vr>rk  ami  was  lrari-.f«Tr«-d 

to  the  l>cautiful  Ccniral  Church  in   Detroit 


where  he  had  a  very  successful  administra- 
tion and  from  which  he  was  made  bishop.  He 
is  a  popular  preacher,  a  good  organizer  and 
is  an  exponent  of  the  brotherhood  idea  in  the 
church.  He  was  identified  with  the  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Paul's  from  its  beginning  and  later 
with  the  Methodist  Brotherhood.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  State  forty-six  years  ago. 

Richard  Joseph  Cooke  is  the  only  city- 
born  man  among  the  new  bishops  and  also 
the  only  one  selected  from  south  of  Mason 
and  Di.xon's  Line.  His  Conference  home  is  at 
Knowille,  Tenn.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
City  in  January,  1853.  He  was  educated 
at  the  East  Tennessee  University  and  in  Ber- 
lin. He  had  been  for  eight  years  book  editor 
of  the  church  at  the  lime  of  his  election.  He 
is  approachable  and  atTal)le,  and  has  marked 
literary  instincts.  He  is  noted  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  discipline  and  jwlity  of  the  church, 

Wilbur  Patterson  Thirkield  was  born  at 
Franklin,  Ohio,  in  September,  1854.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  and  Boston 
Theological  School.  He  has  gi\en  much 
time  to  the  education  and  betterment  of  the 
southern  negro,  having  been  secretary  of  the 
Freedmen's  .Aid  Sociity  and  of  the  K|)W()rth 
League.  .\t  the  lime  of  his  election,  he  was 
president  of  the  Howard  University  of  Wash- 
ington. I).  C.  Bishoj)  Thirkield.  by  his  al)il- 
ity  and  character,  ha>  succeeded  e\erywlure 
in  his  ministry,  and  the  development  of 
Howard  University  under  his  leadership,  has 
been  mar\rlous. 

The  conference  took  advanced  ground  on 
sociological  questions  demanding  the  ai)oli- 
tion  of  many  indu'strial  abuses  and  oppres- 
sions, insisting  that  the  church  must  meet 
thesr  conditiotis  and  return  to  th«-  prinntive 
championship  of  the  |H)or  and  opprrssed  and 
(ommon  p«*ople,  which  was  such  a  strong 
fa<  lor  in  the  marvflous  progrt-ss  of  early 
Methodism. 


f^ 


WILBUR  WRIGHT 


LESS  than  a  drcadc  apo  two  liri)tliers,  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  l)i'<^an  making  niji;hts  in 
heavier-than-air  machines  of  their  own  de- 
visin.t:;  and  construction.  On  May  ,^o,  last, 
the  elder  of  the  brothers,  Wilbur  Wright, 
(lied  at  his  home  in  Dayton  at  the  age  of 
forty-five,  a  world-figure  in  the  new  science 
of  aviation,  recognized  in  Kurope,  even  more 
fully  than  in  his  own  country,  as  one  of  the 
imi)erishable  names  of  the  new  century. 
The  I'Vench  Academy  of  Sciences  had  awarded 
a  gold  medal  to  this  nnxlest  .American  in- 
ventor, and  other  honors  had  been  conferred 
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on  the  brothers  without  stint, — honors  richly 
deserved,  for  everything  that  the  Wrights 
achieved  in  the  development  of  the  aero- 
])lane  had  a  scientillc  basis.  The  whole 
weight  of  their  inlluence  has  been  thn)wn 
against  recklessness  in  tlight  and  the  needless 
risk  of  life  and  limb.  Their  eflforts.  espe- 
cially of  late,  have  been  centered  on  the 
securing  of  stability,  and  hence  safety,  in 
aeroplane  flight.  To  the  masterly  self-re- 
straint, not  less  than  to  the  invincible  genius, 
of  Wilbur  and  Or\  ille  Wright,  is  this  age  of 
.human  air-flight  indebted. 


THE   POLITICAL  SITUATION    IN 

CUBA 

[The  writer  of  the  following  survey  of  the  general  Presidential  and  military  situation  in  Cuba  is 
particularly  well  qualified  to  speak.  He  has  lived  in  the  island  for  more  than  fourteen  years,  has  ridden 
all  over  its  territory  on  horseback,  and  has  recently  visited  the  scene  of  the  negro  uprising  in  the  east. 
He  holds  an  official  position  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment.   This  can  be  said  without  necessarily  accepting  his  point  of  \iew.  — The  Editor.] 

CUBA  is  confronted  to-day  by  a  situation 
in  which  it  would  seem  that  the  civic  vir- 
tues of  her  people  are  almost  entirely  ob- 
scured by  political  ambitions.  The  plague 
of  politics  is  fastened  upon  the  island  with  a 
tenacity  which  is  sapping  the  \itality  of  the 
people.  It  has  attained  such  baneful  propor- 
tions that  no  higher  ser\ice  could  be  ren- 
dered the  countrv-  by  the  better  class  of  Cu- 
bans than  in  devoting  their  energies  to  a 
"  saneamiento "  fpurification)  of  politics. 
The  people  generally  need  to  be  educated  to  a 
serious  understanding  of  their  individual  and 
collective  relations  to  the  government.  The 
public  mind  in  Cuba  must  be  disabused  of  the 
idea  that  the  government  is  an  institution 
especially  designed  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  its  citizens. 

Cuba  is  now  on  the  threshold  of  a  political 
campaign  which  is  pregnant  with  possibilities, 
for  gfxxl  or  evil.  Two  parties  are  in  the  field 
with  candidates  for  the  presidency.  The 
Conservatives  have  selected,  for  the  second 
time,  General  Mario  G.  Mcnocal,  who  was 
defeated  at  the  last  elections  by  General  Jose 
Miguel  Gomez,  the  Liberal  candidate  and 
present  incumbent.  General  Menocal,  like 
General  Gomez,  his  opjxjnent,  is  a  veteran  of 
the  "War  of  Independence"  of  1895-8,  and 
enjoys  a  wide  f><){)ularity  throughout  the 
island.  When  the  first  American  occupation 
of  Cuba  tjccurrcd,  on  January  i,  1809,  Gen- 
eral MenrKal  was  entrusted  with  the  organi- 
/'■'•'  -  f  the  first  I'  '■  •'  Tcc  of  Havana,  anrl 
I  'rmed  the  •  .f  his  office  credit- 

ably. He  resigned  from  his  jK)st  to  take  up 
'■  V  work  in  connectif)n  with  the 

•  ..L  of  the  great  Chaparra  sugar 

fiiii'  I  1.1  estate  is  situated  on  the  north 
(oa>t  of  the  jirovincc  of  Oriente,  near 
Puerto  I'adrr,  and  since  its  inception  Gen- 
eral .\Ii:n(Hal  has  l>een  its  gui«ling  spirit. 
1-1  f  year  it  returned  to  the  Amerinin  cajii- 
'  'd  in  the  company,  a  dividend 

'  ,  ,';  l>er  cent. 

Cuba,  however,  i%  actually  a  Lilwral  coun- 
try, and  General  .Menocal  in  the  candidate  of 


<.i;\.  JOSi':    MIGLtL    l.UMl.Z,  I'KKSIDKNT    OF    fLU.V 
SINCE   JANUARY,   1909 

the  minority  party  which  polled,  at  the  last 
elections  (190S),  124,044  of  the  318,179 
votes  cast.  'I'he  only  hope  it  can  enUrtain 
of  being  victorious  in  the  coming  elections  is 
that  the  division  now  existing  among  its  op- 
ponents will  continue.  I'ndcr  present  coiuli- 
lions  it  is  not  at  all  iiiiprol)ablcthat(ieneral 
Menocal  could  carry  Oriente,  Camaguey, 
Santa  Clara,  and  Matanzas,  the  four  eastern 
provinces  of  the  island. 

The  probai)i!ities  are,  however,  that  these 
conditions  will  not  continue,  for  it  is  likely 
that  the  Liberals  will  tinally  agree  upon  (oii- 
rerle<l  a<  lion.  The  danger  i^  too  e\idt-nt  for 
them  to  flo  otherwise.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  three  Lib«Tal  caiulidales  in  the  held 
for  the  Presidency,  l)r.  .Mfredo  Zayas,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  and  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Ke|>ubli(°,  is  the  leading  candidate,     (Jen- 
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tas  packed  the  convention  with  unauthorized 
alternates  from  several  provinces.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  convention  charges  and 
counter  charges  became  rife,  and  on  May  2 
the  Asbertistas  issued  a  "manifesto/'  or 
l)roclamation,  to  the  people,  which  embraces 
I  heir  full  bill  of  complaint.  Of  course  the 
Zayistas  deride  the  two  opposing  factions 
and  all  their  charges. 

Governor  Asbeit  has  a  substantial  follow- 
ing and  must  be  reckoned  with  as  a  factor  in 
the  present  campaign.  His  opponents  en- 
deavor to  injure  him  by  stating  that  he  does 
not  i)ossess  the  legal  qualifications,  because 
he  will  not  be  forty  years  of  age  until  after 
the  election  this  fall.  His  enemies  have  pub- 
lished his  birth  and  bajHismal  certificates  to 
show  that  he  will  not  be  forty  until  May  2, 
1913.  lie  claims  that  he  is  entirely  satisfied 
on  this  point  as  he  would  not  have  to  be 
forty,  to  qualify  under  the  law,  until  May  20, 
1 913,  the  day  he  would  be  called  upon  to  take 
the  oath  of  ofhce,  if  elected. 

The  Zayistas  some  time  since  alleged  that 
(iovernor  Asbert  was  the  protege  of  Presi- 


GENERAL    ERNESTO    ASBERT,  GOVERNOR    OF   HAVANA 

PROVINCE    AND   CANDIDATE    FOR    THE 

CUBAN    PRESIDENCY 

cral  Ernesto  Asbert,  who  took  an  important 
part  in  the  revolution  of  1906,  which  over- 
turned the  Palma  administration,  and  who  is 
Governor  of  Havana  Province,  is  also  a  candi- 
date. Governor  Asbert  is  considered  to  be 
an  upright  man  and  is  credited  with  having 
administered  his  office  in  an  efficient  and 
commendable  manner.  General  Kusebio 
Hernandez  holds  the  chair  of  gynecology  in 
the  Havana  University  and  is  a  physician  of 
high  repute.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
war  of  1895-8. 

The  Zayistas  claim  that  their  candidate 
alone  has  the  official  recognition  of  the  party, 
he  Inning  been  nominated  ])y  the  national 
convention  of  the  Liberals  held  in  Havana  on 
April  15,  last.  .\i  that  time  Dr.  Zayas  and 
Governor  Rafael  Manduley,  of  Oriente 
Province,  received  eighty  of  the  eighty-two 
votes  cast  in  the  convention,  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  and  the  nomination  of 
this  ticket  was  then  made  unanimous.  Dr. 
Zayas,  as  president  of  the  Liberal  party,  was 
chairman  of  the  convention,  which  the  Zayis- 
tas claim  was  legally  constituted,  ])Ut  both 
the  Asbertistas  and  the  Hernandistas  assert 
that  it  was  not.    They  charge  that  the  Zayis- 


GEN.  MARIO   MENOCAI.,  CONSERVATIVE   CANDIDATE 
FOR    THE    PRESIDENCY 


THE  POLITICAL  SITUATIOX  IX  CUBA 


AT 


DR.  ALFREDO   ZAVAS.  VICE    PRESIDENT 
LIBERAL   CANDIDATE 
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date  for  reelection,  nor  in  favor  of  any  par- 
ticular candidate,  his  only  interest  being  for 
the  success  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  Zayis- 
tas,  however,  remain  very  bitter  toward  him 
and  claim  to  ha\-e  proof  of  his  deception. 
The  differences  between  the  ''Miguelistas," 
as  the  supporters  of  President  Gomez  are 
known,  and  the  '"Zayistas"  are  of  long  stand- 
ing. The  latter  charge  the  former  with  hav- 
ing violated  the  "pacto"  made  before  the 
election  of  1908,  by  which,  it  is  asserted, 
Dr.  Zayas  was  to  be  the  party  candidate 
in  191 2.  This  is  a  lengthy  and  complicated 
stor>-,  allusion  being  made  to  it  only  to 
show  how  hopelessly  the  Liberal  party  is 
split  up  at  the  present  time  with  its  '"istas" 
and  "isms." 

Dr.  Zayas  holds  a  commanding  position 
because  of  the  strength  he  developed  in  the 
convention,  but  it  is  seriously  doubted  if  he 
can  harmonize  the  party  throughout  the 
island.  Without  this  being  effected  and 
faithfully  observed  there  is  little  hope  to  be 
entertained  by  the  Liberal  party.  The 
Asbertistas  and  Hernandistas  vehemently 
assert  that  they  will  never  accept  from  or 
make  overtures  to  the  Zayistas.  If  some- 
thing is  not  speedily  done  to  unify  the  party, 
the  breach  between  the  factions  will  widen 


dent  Gomez  and  accused  the  latter  of  bad 
faith  charging  that  he  had  designs  upon  an- 
other term.    President  Gomez  rcijlied  in  an   as  the  elections  approach,  and  the  Conserva- 
open  letter  stating  that  he  was  not  a  candi-   tives  will  reap  an  easy  victory. 
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President  Gomez,  who  led  the  Liberal  credit  of  the  country;  second,  the  diimase  it 
party  to  \ictory  some  time  aj^o,  anncjunced  does  to  all  lines ol  business;  third,  the  spread- 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-  ing  of  a  propaganda  amon^  the  negroes  which 
election.  He  is  not  a  candidate  at  the  present  will  be  very  difficult  to  eradicate;  fourth, 
time,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  be  the  restricting  effects  which  mu.st  in  future 
called  upon  by  the  people  to  make  the  race  be  visited  upon  the  colored  population  in 
again.  Some  candidate  must  be  found  who  order  to  correct  this  public  evil,  and,  fifth, 
will  be  able  to  unite  the  warring  factions,  and  the  idea^-  and  ambitions  awakened  on  the  one 
whoe\er  combines  the  (|ualilicutions  and  side,  with  the  consequent  suspicions  and  ani- 
ability   to   bring   about    this   harmony   will  mosity  which  mu.st  hereafter  exist  in  both 


undoubtedly  be  elected. 


.  HAVANA  V 


The  result  of  the  ]irescnt  "Racista"  move- 
ment, as  the  ui)rising  headed  by  Evaristo 
Estenoz  and  Pedro  Ivonet  is  known,  will  have 
a  determining  influence  ujKin  the  jiolitics  of 
this  country  for  the  next  four  years.  It  is 
charged  that  Estenoz,  as  the  leader  of  the 
Colored  Indej)endent  i)arty,  despite  his 
declarations  to  the  contrary,  incited  the 
negroes  to  rise  against  the  whites.  His  cam- 
paign was  begun,  it  is  alleged,  soon  after  the 
jircsent  administration  came  into  |)ower.  It 
is  charged  that  he  was  so  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  the  government  was  created  especially  to 
supi)()rt  him  that  he  became  rebellious  when  he 
was  not  given  a  place.  He  was  arrested  with 
a  number  of  others  on  ,\pril  22,  i()io,  charged 
with  C()ns|)iring  against  the  government. 

U|K)n  the  arrest  of  Estenoz  one  of  the  leading 
politicians  of  the  Conservatixe  party  rushed  to 
his  defense,  and  he,  and  :^ome  of  his  political 
colleagues,  gave  bond  to  enable  Estenoz  to 
regain  his  liberty.  The  case  against  him  was 
finally  C|uashed  through  the  etTorts  of  his 
defenders.  Xo  sooner  was  he  clear  of  the 
courts  than  he  again  took  up  his  camjiaign 
through  which  he  hoju-d  to  make  Cuba  a 
black  re])ublic.  Within  the  year  he  was 
threatened  with  a  second  arrest,  for  incen- 
diary utterances,  but  .some  of  the  Conserva- 
tive leaders  went  to  the  President,  inter- 
ceding for  him  and  promising  that  he  would 
behave.  The  government  has,  all  along, 
been  well  informed  of  the  race  movement  and 
has  kept  in  contact  with  it,  but  did  not  wish 
to  make  arrests  and  thus  furnish  their  op- 
ponents with  |)olitical  thunder. 

The  negro  uprising  is  a  calamity  to  Cuba, 
first,  because  of  the  elTecl  it  will  have  on  tln' 


elements  toward  the  other. 

.\s  a  military  movement,  however,  the  up- 
rising has  no  very  great  importance.  The 
country  in  the  district  of 
Santiago  and  Guantanamo 
is  the  most  difUcult  of  all 
Cuba  for  the  operations  of 
troops.     It  is  therefore 


'It,     ^7S  Nivil 
"jVa  Station 

CeBA,  SHOWI.NG    THE    SCENE    OF    THE    IXSIRRKCTIOX 

(San  Luis,  in  the  Province  of  Orientc.  is  the  center  frf  the 

negro  uprising) 

probable  that  the  negroes  may  nold  out  and 
commit  petty  depredations  for  some  time, 
if  they  are  of  a  mind  to  do  so,  and  are  lucky 
in  evading  a  decisive  engagement  with  the 
government  forces.  Many  of  the  negroes  who 
have  joined  Estenoz  in  the  eastern  jiart  of  the 
island  are  inured  to  the  hardships  of  that 
section,  and,  having  lived  there  all  of  their 
lives,  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
mountainous  trails  and  passes  with  which  the 
trooj)S  are  not  so  well  acquainted.  If  the 
government  forces  are  fortunate,  they  are 
capable  of  annihilating  the  rebels  in  the  first 
encounter.  If  they  are  not,  it  seems  likely 
that  they  will  at  least  have  the  movement 
well  under  control  within  a  short  time.  The 
rebels  have  no  resources  to  fall  back  upon, 
while  the  government  is  well  prepared,  an«i 
has  a  large  and  efficiently  equijijied  force  in 
the  field. 

The  prompt  manner  in  which  the  govern- 
ment has  taken  the  initiative,  and  the  energy 
shown  by  the  chief  executive,  has  created  a 
most  favorable  effect  on  the  countr\'.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  to-day  President  Gomez  is 
the  strongest  man  in  Cuba,  and  it  seems 
highly  pn)l)able  that  the  troul)le  the  island 
is  now  experiencing  will  so  increa.se  his  popu- 
larity as  to  compel  his  candidacy  and  assure 
his  reelection. 


THE   PEOPLE  AND  THE 

TRUSTS 

THIS  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  seven  articles  on  the  general  subject  of  "The  People  and 
the  Trusts"  now  appearing  in  the  RE\^E^v  of  Reviews."  Each  article  in  turn  dis- 
cusses the  great  question  from  the  point  of  \-ie\v  of  a  different  individual  concerned.  The  first, 
"Big  Business  and  the  Citizen,"  of  which  this  is  a  continuation,  appeared  in  the  June  num- 
ber. Others  to  follow  are  "The  Borrower,"  "The  Laborer,"  "The  Investor,"  "The  Middle- 
man" and  "The  Captain  of  Industry'."  By  thus  limiting  the  field  a  simplicity  and  clearness 
otherwise  impossible  of  attainment  is  achieved,  though  scientific  accuracy  is  preserved. 

BIG  BUSINESS  AND  THE  CITIZEN,— II 

BY  HOLLAND  THOMPSON 

(Assistant  Professor  of  History,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York) 

THE  familiar  charges  against  Big  Business  the  deadly  economic  sin,  resulted.    Compare 

to-day  are  echoes  from  past  centuries,  the  speed,  comfort  and  certainty  of  railway 

The  real  sin,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Citi-  travel  to-day  with  what  our  fathers  knew. 

zen,  is  Secrecy  from  which  the  other  evils  Compare  the  prices  of  hundreds  of  articles 

spring.     Why?  with  those  our  fathers  paid,  and  we  must 

The  first  half  of  this  paper  (see  Review  of  acknowledge  that  the  public  has  had  a  share 

Reviews  for  June)  showed  that  monopolies  in'  the  economics  of  production  on  a  large 

of  larger  proportional  size,  exercising  more  scale. 

nearly  complete  control  and  using  more  vigor-  One  great  distinction  between  ancient  and 
ous  methods  than  their  modern  successors,  modern  Big  Business  as  it  has  dcvcloi^ed  in 
flourished  at  various  periods  in  history.  They  the  United  States,  is  the  dilTerencc  in  attitude 
were  operated  primarily  for  selfish  purposes,  toward  the  state.  In  former  days  the  para- 
but  often  the  whole  people  shared  their  gains,  mount  authority  of  the  ruler  (himself  often  a 
When  Society  had  done  with  them  they  monopolist)  over  trade  and  commerce  was 
ceased  to  exist,  but  many  left  a  permanent  recognized.  The  king  did  not  always  main- 
contribution  to  the  general  welfare.  tain  a  consistent  control,  for  his  adminis- 

The  medieval  gilds  encouraged  commerce  trative  system  was  not  efficient,  Ijut  ichcn  he 

and  gave  stability  to  industry;    the  Hanse-  wanted  injormatiou,  he  got  it.    When  he  wished 

atic  League  broke  up  nests  of  pirates,  served  to  restrain,  regulate  or  crush  a  monopoly, 

the  public  convenience  and  carried  light  into  whether  induced  by  his  own  greed  or  im- 

darkness;    the  Fast  India  Company  created  pejled  by  the  jiressure  of  public  oj)inion,  he 

the  British  Empire  and  inrjireclly  made  the  did  it  without  hesitation. 

Suez  Canal  a  reality,  instead  of  a  dream;  the  Some  modern   managers  of  Big  Business 

H    '       '    Hay  Company  maintained  a  Brit-  would  deny  the  right  of  the  state  to  (jucstion 

i-:.       ...lid  in  Canafia,  explored  the  trackless  its  organization  or  its  methods.    The  People, 

reaches  of  the  unknowq  land,  and  thereby  who  have  succeeded  to  all  the  authority  once 

hastened  the  settlement,  though  against  its  claimed  by  the  ruler,  have  neglected  to  assert 

will;  ev»'   }■    '■^^^\  corner  in  grain  furnished  all  their  rights,  and  some  of  our  Captains  of 

brea^l  Cl;             it  an  enormous  prit<-),  when  Industry  have  grown  to  believe  that  business 

otherwise  there  would  have  l>cen  none.  is  a  law  unto  itself.    The  public  interest  has 

I'Tn  Big  Husjri'  been  ignorecl  and  depredations  against  com- 

tt-;     -,                             ..,  brought  («Tt .   ...  petitor   and   consumer  alike   have   been   sc- 

publie  a                     in  IIh  train.     The  small  cretly  |)lanned.     Snrh  Secrery  is  \\\v  sin  of 

concern  v.,ii  oUcn  unable  to  make  the  \»cv,\  which  wc  A[)cak. 

a>mbinatioriHof  men  and  material,  anri  wuHte,  Such  a  spirit  is  tliara(  tcrisiic   of  .Anuriia 
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and  has  grown  out  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  our  national  life.  There  has  been  so  much 
pioneer  work  to  he  done  in  the  United  States 
that  the  important  cjuestion  has  b.-en  how- 
much,  not  how  well,  or  how  justly,  work 
has  been  done.  Lavish  energy  has  been  de- 
voted to  subduing  the  wilderness,  or  has  been 
poured  into  trade  and  commerce.  Life  in 
a  new  country  developed  indc-jK-ndence  of 
spirit,  a  certain  fierce  individualism,  which 
ignored  the  common  rights  of  all.  Every  man 
felt  that  he  was  the  best,  and  in  many  cases 
the  sole,  judge  of  his  own  conduct. 

The  Kentucky  Mountaineer  and  the  Bank 
President 

This  feeling  that  a  man  may  do  as  he 
pleases  with  his  own  has  persisted  in  business, 
though  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  changing. 
Gradually  we  are  realizing  that  no  man  has 
the  right  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  his  conduct, 
that  all  the  people  must  be  considered  before 
the  interests  of  a  few.  We  say  that  the  Ken- 
tucky mountaineer,  who  demands  that  he  be 
permitted  to  make  his  own  rules  of  conduct, 
who  claims  the  right  to  constitute  himself 
judge,  jury  and  executioner,  is  a  survival 
from  an  earlier  and  ruder  age.  The  bank 
president  who  boasts  of  his  refusal  to  answer 
the  questions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  likewise  a  survival  of  another  stage 
of  civilization  in  the  United  States. 

The  marvelous  improvements  in  means  of 
transportation  and  communication  are  rap- 
idly making  the  United  States  (and  to  a  less 
degree  the  world)  an  industrial  unit;  some- 
what more  slowly  a  social  unit.  The  country 
is  no  longer  made  up  of  separate  divisions. 
A  shock  in  one  section  is  felt  in  all.  Ineffi- 
ciency, industrial  or  social,  is  paid  for  by  the 
whole  country.  We  cannot  afford  the  deadly 
sin  of  waste,  for  our  wants  are  increasing 
faster  than  the  means  of  gratifying  them. 
Neither  can  we  aflord  to  have  the  occupants 
of  a  field  expend  their  energy  which  should 
go  into  making  their  jilants  eflicient,  in  the 
attempt  to  destroy  one  another,  and  then 
join  forces  to  rob  those  outside. 

The  unrestricted,  relentless  competition 
of  the  nineteenth  century  wasted  not  only 
our  natural  resources,  but  also  energy  and 
capital.  Since  it  was  easier  to  waste  than  to 
save,  the  wealth  which  shmild  have  been  ]")re- 
served  for  future  geiieratiiins  was  sciuandered. 
This  competition  either  left  one  organization 
triumphant  among  the  slain,  or  else  has  re- 
sulted in  agreements,  divisions  of  the  field, 
combinations  or  consolidations.  The  Citizen 
is    told    that    large    economies    have    been 


eflfected.  To  what  extent  is  the  Consumer 
sharing  them?  Is  the  Laborer  getting  his 
share?  Has  Society  gained?  Undoubtedly 
oil  is  cheaper  than  forty  years  ago,  but  is  this 
because  of  Standard  Oil  or  in  spite  of  it? 
How  can  the  Citizen  know,  for  he  must  know 
in  order  to  judge  wisely,  and  govern  his  con- 
duct accordingly? 

ir//y  the  Slate  Has  the  RigfU  to  Control 

It  is  too  late  for  Big  Business  to  bluster 
about  "unwarranted  interference  with  pri- 
vate business."  Such  business  is  not  private 
business.  The  creation  by  the  state  of  limited 
liability  corporations  was  the  most  extensive 
interference  uith  private  business  in  history. 
The  old  monopoly -was,  generally  speaking, 
built  upon  a  royal  grant  of  powers  and  pri\i- 
leges.  Modern  business  is  built  upon  the 
corporation  through  which  the  capital  of 
many  separate  individuals  is  subjected  to 
unified  control. 

No  invention,  no  discovery*  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  has  so  vitally  influenced 
the  whole  field  of  business.  This  artificial 
person,  combining,  as  it  does,  nearly  all  the 
advantages  of  private  ownership  without  the 
disadvantages,  and  in  addition  many  advan- 
tages given  by  the  state,  has  become  increas- 
ingly important  with  industrial  growth,  and 
has  made  possible  the  large  Scale  business  we 
have  to-day.  Few  individuals  have  the  capi- 
tal necessary  to  finance  any  one  of  these 
large  undertakings,  and  still  fewer  would  be 
willing  to  invest  such  large  sums  in  a  business 
which  might  be  thrown  into  confusion  or 
even  ruin,  by  death.  The  partnership  allows 
somewhat  larger  establishments,  but  even 
here  there  are  certain  disadvantages  com- 
pared with  the  newer  forms  of  association. 
A  statement  of  some  elementary  facts  of  con- 
tract law  will  make  the  matter  clear. 

Why  the  Corporation  is  Displacing  the 
Partnership 

Smith,  Jones  and  Brown  form  a  partner- 
ship. According  to  the  common  law  none  of 
these  may  be  a  married  woman,  nor  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  P^vcr}-  one  of  them 
is  respon.sible  for  the  debts  of  the  firm,  even  to 
the  extent  of  his  entire  possessions,  no  matter 
if  this  debt  is  caused  by  the  unauthorized 
action,  or  even  the  dishonesty  of  one  of  the 
partners,  presumably  acting  for  the  firm.  A 
suit  against  the  partnershiji  may  tic  up  all  the 
enterprises  of  every  member.  Xo  fourth 
partner  can  be  introduced  without  the  con- 
sent of  evcrv  one  of  the  three.     No  one  of 
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them  can  make  any  private  profit  out  of  any 
dealings  w"ith  the  firm.  Though  Smith  may 
desire  to  withdraw  or  to  sell  his  interest,  he 
may  still  be  held  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
the  firm  made  before  he  leaves  it.  If  Brown 
dies,  or  Jones  becomes  bankrupt,  the  partner- 
ship affairs  must  be  woimd  up. 

Compare  these  restrictions  with  the  free- 
dom allowed  when  Smith,  Jones  and  Brown 
form  a  corporation.  Its  life  is  perpetual  or 
at  least  renewable.  Every  member  then  is 
liable  only  for  the  property  he  has  invested. 
(The  double  liability  of  the  stockholders  of 
National  Banks  is  a  special  case.)  Jones  may 
•withdraw  by  seUing  or  giNing  away  his  stock 
at  any  time,  without 
the  (Consent  or  even 
the  knowledge  of  his 
fellows ;  he  may  own 
the  whole  or  a  part 
of  a  competing  busi- 
ness, may  sell  goods 
to  the  corporation, 
or  may  buy  from  it. 
The  insolvency  or 
death  of  a  share- 
holder has  no  effect 
upon  the  corpora- 
tion, nor  can  an 
oflBcer  without  au- 
thorization of  the 
directors  embark  in 
a  course  which  will 
involve  all  in  ruin,  a 
course  which  any 
partner  may  take. 
Has  not  the  state 
here  given  great 
advantage  to  the 
corjxjration? 

So  then  the  cor- 
fxjration  is  the  child 
of  the  state.  Yrom 
the  state  come  its  great  advantages  which 
have  made  jxjssible  the  domination  of 
certain  fields.  The  state  gave  these  powers 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders  hut  for 
the  public  interest,  to  enable  the  corporation 
to  do  the  work  which  an  individual  or  a  partner- 
ship could  not  do,  or,  at  least,  was  ununllin^ 
to  do.  Then  when  the  state  fmfls  that  these 
powers  arc  used,  not  for  the  interest  of  its 
citizens  but  to  oppress  them,  who  can  say 
that  the  state  may  not  interfere? 

What  Do  the  Courts  Say  About  thi%  Theory? 
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corporation,  the  judges  were  disposed  to 
treat  it  precisely  as  an  indiv-idual.  We  are 
told  that  in  the  early  days  of  illuminating 
gas,  it  was  held  that  the  company  was  free 
to  sell  or  to  refuse  its  product  to  any  indi- 
\'idual.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  decision  was 
apparent,  and  the  courts  soon  declared  that 
all  applying  must  be  supplied  without  dis- 
crimination. Now  it  is  further  settled  that 
the  state  may  prescribe  a  minimum  quality 
and  a  maximum  price,  provided  that  this 
price  will  afford  a  reasonable  return  to  capital. 
As  the  public  consciousness  has  become 
able  to  think  in  terms  of  corporations  as  well 
as  in  terms  of  indi\'iduals,  the  law  has  ad- 
vanced still  further. 
It  is  useless  to  deny 
that  in  their  inter- 
pretation and  appli- 
cation of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common 
law,  judges  are  pro- 
foundly influenced 
by  the  social  con- 
sciousness. In  the 
long  run  the  law  is 
what  the  people  de- 
mand that  it  shall  be, 
and  this  is  true  re- 
gardless of  any  of  the 
modern  machinery 
which  promises  to 
turn  instantaneously 
a  passing  whim  into 
a  statute. 


WHAT  FORM  OF  OWNERSHIP 
IS  GROWING? 

These  figures  from  the  Census  Report 
on  Manufactures,  just  published,  show 
clearly  how  the  corporation  has  gained 
and  is  gaining  on  other  forms  of  owner- 
ship. Various  co-operative  forms  of 
ownership  also  increased,  but  their  prod- 
uct is  negligible.  The  individual  and 
the  partnership  both  lost  ground. 
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Thi.s  i-H  not  < 
law.    In  the  L; 


ind  tthi(  H,  but  it  is  g(Kxl 
..uH  of  the  history  of  the 


A  Great  Case  in  Cor- 
poration Law 

A  landmark  in 
modern  corporation 
law  is  the  great  case 
of  Munn  v.  Illinois, 
popularly  known  as 
the  "Elevator  Case,"  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
1877.  The  question  in  dispute  was  the  right 
of  the  state  to  rrgulatf  the  ruk-s  and  cliargcs 
of  grain  elevators.  Chief  Justice  Waile  dc- 
livcTfd  the  oi)inif)n  of  seven  members  of  the 
court  and  showed  that  from  time  immemorial 
the  right  of  the  state  to  regulate  various 
activities  (jf  its  citizens  had  been  a.ssuined, 
and  went  on  to  say  that,  "when  private 
proi)crty  is  'aflected  with  a  public  interest  it 
ceases  to  be  juris  privati  only.'  Property 
does  become  clothed  with  a  public  interest 
when  ustrd  in  a  manner  to  make  it  of  public 
consiquencc,  and  affect  the  conuuunity  at 
large." 
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Upon  this  case  as  a  pivot  the  "Granger  Ulial  iu  fact  is  l/ie  dijferctuc  between  gas  atid 

Cases"  which  prepared  the  way  for  regulation  kerosene^    The  state  regulates  the  terms  on 

of  public  service  corporations  turned.*    Regu-  which  gas  may  be  sold,  because  it  is  a  public 

lation  of  cori)orati<jns  serving  the  public  was  necessity  supplied  by  a  mono|X)ly.     Kerosene 

declared  to  be  lawful  in  spite  of  the  emphatic  is  likewise  a  necessity  and  in  some  sections  of 

protest  of  Justice  Field  (approved  by  Justice  the  country'  is  supplied  only  by  a  monopoly. 

Strong),  who  said:    "There  is  no  business  or  Again  gas  is  used  for  heating  and  cooking, 

enterprise  involving  expenditure  to  any  ex-  So  is  anthracite  coal,  and  if  it  is  subjected  to 

tent  which  is  not  of  public  coniSequence  and  unified  control,  why  are  not  the  cases  similar? 


which  does  not  affect 
the  community  at 
large."  In  another 
place  the  same  jus- 
tice declared  that  the 
opinion  of  the  seven 
justices  was  a  "bold 
assertion  of  absolute 
power  by  the  state  to 
control  at  its  discre- 
tion the  ])roperty 
and  business  of  the 
citizen  and  fix  the 
compensation  he 
shall  receive." 
Nevertheless  the 
decision  stands. 

How  Social  Forces 

Have  Influenced 

Judges 

Note  the  progress 
of  the  law  as  inter- 
preted by  the  courts. 
First  the  corporation 
is  treated  ])recisely 
as  an  individual,  and, 
with  the  conception 
of  the  power  of  the 
state  which  {)revaile(l 
at  the  time,  its  right 
to  arbitrary'  action  is 
affirmed.  Then  the 
so-called  public  ser- 
vice corjwration  is 
separated  from  the 
corporation  in  gen- 
eral, discrimination 
on  its  part  is  forbid- 
den, and  next  the 
right  to  regulate  the 

prices  of  its  product,  whether  goods  or  ser-  shows  that  just  over  one-fourth  of  the  man- 
vices,  is  asserted.  Finally  the  idea  of  reg-  ufacturing  establishments  of  the  United 
ulation  is  logically  extended  to  all  coqwration  Slates  are  under  coqxirate  control,  buJ  they 
of  "public  consequences,"  that  is,  having  an  do  yg  per  cent,  of  the  business.  Only  a  little 
element  of  monopoly. more  than  one  i>er  cent,  of  the  establishments 

•  This  nnni<>  wn.s  nptiiiod  to  «  KToup of  caswi  rominK  ffnm   i>roduce  morc  than  a  million  dollars  worth  of 

the   Miil<ll<'  Wcsi   {lo-idiyl  J)y  (h«>  .Siipri-mc  Court    lS7i>-77.     '  ,       .  i     ,    ,»  ,    !»•    j  ,       i 

Their  niirposo  ««.>  to  t«ist  the  ron.siituiionttiii.v  of  the   goods  m  a  vcar,  but  tlicse  cslaoiisfimems  do 

ri'slrWMlvo   li'iti'-lnllon    on   coiiuiion    rnrrlrrs    pla(-<<<l    In    tho  t  .     "  i       r  ii      l       '  'Tl^  a 

Matuic  txH.ks  through  the  infiiirnr.-  of  I  hi-  Nntionui  cnuiRP   nearly  ./.;  fer  cetu .  oj  ihc  oustness.    1  nese  3001 

organizations  (there  were  only  1900  of  them 


HOW   BIG    BUSINESS   IS    GROWING 

This  companion  table  taken  from  the 
same  source  shows  the  tendency  toward 
concentration  in  manufacturing.  Every 
bake-shop,  every  little  creamery,  is  classed 
as  a  manufacturing  establishment.  If  the 
figures  for  these  industries,  together  with 
women's  clothing,  furniture  and  lumber, 
which  industries  are  not  yet  concentrated, 
were  omitted,  the  proportion  of  the  busi- 
ness done  by  the  "million-dollar  class" 
would  rise  to  48.5  per  cent. 

Number  .\verage 

Value  or                  oftwtab-  number            Value  of 

PKODUrTa.                 lish-  of  wage            products. 

ment.s.  earners. 
All  olims^') * 

1909.  ........  .  268,491  6,615.046  $20,672,051,870 

1904 216,180  5,468,383    14.793.902,563 

PKR  CENT,   or  total: 

1909 100.0  100.0  100.0 

1904 100.0  100.0  100.0 

Les-s  than  $5,000: 

1909 34  8  2.2  1.1 

1 904 32. 9  1.9  1.2 

$5,000  and  less 
than  $20,000: 

1909 32.4  7.1  44 

190  J :J3.7  7.7  5.1 

$20,000  and  les.s 
than  $100,000: 

1909 21  3       10  5  12  3 

1904 22  2       18.8  14  4 

$100,000  and  les.s 
than  $1,000,000: 

1909 10  4       43,8  38.4 

1904 10  3      40.0  41.3 

$1,000,000  and 
over: 

1909 11      30.5  43  8 

1901 0  9      2.">.6  3S.0 

This  means  that  though  the  very  small 
establishments  increased  in  numbers  and 
also  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  establishments,  they  actually  did  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  business  in  1909 
than  in  1904.  Only  the  "million-dollar 
class"  increased  both  in  number  and 
business. 


The  Citizen  is  not 
yet  ready  to  go  to 
such  lengths.  Per- 
haps he  never  will 
be.  In  the  Middle 
.\ges  such  regulation 
was  not  particularly 
difficult.  To-day 
such  action  would  be 
attended  with  in- 
finitely more  com- 
plications, though 
the  increasing  con- 
centration of  busi- 
ness would  make 
such  regulation 
easier  now  than  forty 
years  ago.  Some 
students  see  no  other 
way  to  curb  the 
power  of  those  great 
industrial  combina- 
tions, which  have 
gained  substantial 
control  of  their  fields, 
but  the  average  Citi- 
zen is  as  yet  too  in- 
dividualistic. Only 
as  a  last  resort  will 
he  agree  to  such 
action,  but  his  right 
cannot  be  logically 
questioned 

Ilirw  Much  Informa- 
tion Is  There  To  Get/ 

Big  business  is  be- 
coming the  distinc- 
tive feature  of 
.•\mcrican  industrial 
life.    The  census 


of   I'alron.s  of   Ilu.sbandry 
gcDcration  a^o 


.so   powerful   in   that   sivllun 
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five  years  ago)  are  divided  among  all  branches 
of  industn-.  Not  all  of  them  are  trusts.  The 
highest  estimate  of  such  combinations  is 
about  800,  and  this  is  much  padded,  but  the 
figures  sho'ftTi  do  indicate  that  the  large  es- 
tablishment is  groT\ing  more  important. 

Have  these  le\-iathans  succeeded  on  ac- 
count of  superior  ability  or  exceptional  skill 
in  management,  or  because  of  advantageous 
location,  and  special  advantages  in  trans- 
portation, natural  or  artificial?  Has  the  suc- 
cess been  due  to  the  possession  of  basic  patents, 
or  to  any  one  or  more  of  these  advantages 
combined  -n-ith  sheer  brutality  toward  com- 
petitors, and  contemptuous  disregard  of  the 
producer  of  raw  material  and  of  the  con- 
sumer alike? 

No  one  knows.  We  do  know  the  secret  of  a 
few.  The  Standard  Oil  colossus  owed  much 
to  the  freight  rebates,  not  only  on  its  own 
product,  but  also  on  that  of  its  competitors, 
obligingly  collected  and  paid  over  by  the 
railroads.  Practically  all  the  older  concerns 
have  profited  by  rebates,  for  that  matter. 
The  ownership  of  p)opular  brands,  together 
with  imagination  and  ruthless  singleness  of 
purpose,  made  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany the  dictator  of  the  nicotine  world.  The 
ownership  of  its  raw  materials,  and,  in  a  large 
measure,  of  its  means  of  transportation  has 
enabled  the  Steel  Corporation  to  hold  its  own 
and  pay  di\'idends  ujK)n  capitalized  visions. 

We  can  surmise  the  reasons  for  the  success 
of  others,  sometimes  creditable,  sometimes 
not.  We  are  told  that  some  have  grown 
great  because  they  best  serve  the  [)ublic,  be- 
cause they  gi\e  a.s  well  as  take.  We  have 
heard  that  others  have  set  out  to  win  a  mo- 
nopoly without  scruple  as  to  methods,  but  the 
Citizen  does  not  know  the  truth. 

Regardless  of  past  history,  what  is  the 
present  attitude  of  these  great  aggregations 
of  capital  toward  the  j)ublic  which  has  allowed 
them  to  grow  strong  enough  to  control  prices, 
— for  after  all  this  is  perhaps  as  gfxxl  a  defi- 
nition of  a  trust  as  we  have — an  organization 
strong  enough  to  affect  i)rices  at  will.  .Are 
they  pursuing  the  paths  of  fairness  and  jus- 
tice, or  do  they  seek  to  accom(>lish  by  indi- 
rection what  ihry  no  longer  tlare  to  do 
o{>cnly?  Are  they  olnrying  the  law  of  the 
land?  The  Citizen  docs  not  know,  and  he 
has  no  means  of  Icnrjwing.  Some  of  the  man- 
:v:  -  ■■  *'  '  '^ '  y  do  not  know  either,  and 
t  .  ,c  told. 

The  (j'tizcn  dcmand.s  the  answers  to  all 
thcuc  q'  and  n         "     ifh-s?    When  a 

new  c(ii. .on  is  oi^ d  he  wishes  to 

know  how  much  of  the  capitalization  repre- 


sents physical  value,  how  much  is  allowed  for 
good-will  and  trade-marks,  how  much  is  water 
only,  and  how  hea\y  are  the  promoters'  and 
underwriters'  fees.  He  is  also  interested  in 
the  relationship  of  different  corporations. 
Do  they  really  work  together  while  pretend- 
ing to  be  opposed?  The  Citizen  is  always  a 
consumer  and  he  is  sometimes  an  Investor 
also. 

He  knows  that  in  this  day  he  cannot  be 
sure  of  a  fair  price  unless  he  knows  the  costs. 
Therefore  he  wishes  to  know  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material,  and  the  transportation  charges 
on  it,  how  much  is  paid  for  wages,  how  much 
for  interest  and  depreciation,  and  how  much 
for  e.xpenses  of  management. 

Then,  too,  he  is  inquisitive  about  the  cost  of 
selling  the  product.  How  much  difference  is 
there  between  the  price  at  the  shop  and  on 
the  doorstep  of  the  consumer?  Was  the  man 
who  dropped  into  the  plate  a  cent  for  the 
heathen,  but  wrapped  it  in  a  dollar  bill  to  pay 
the  expense  of  getting  it  to  them,  thinking  of 
modern  middlemen?  Further,  are  prices  uni- 
form in  all  sections  regardless  of  a  real  or 
potential  competitor? 

The  Club  with  Which  the  Great  Combination 
Wins 

This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  the  Citi- 
zen is  particularly  inquisitive.  He  has  been 
told  that  the  great  organization  which  sells  in 
every  part  of  the  country  sometimes  reduces 
prices  unduly  in  the  corner  where  a  small 
competitor  is  located,  while  maintaining 
them  in  other  sections.  Usually  the  C()m])eti- 
tor  must  yield,  for  it  must  meet  these  prices, 
— often  below  cost,  which  the  larger  concern 
can  offer  because  it  is  sustained  by  profits 
gained  elsewhere.  This  comjjetitor  may  be 
able  to  produce  goods  as  cheaply  as  the  trust, 
— for  in  some  lines,  size  beyond  a  certain 
[)oint  does  not  necessarily  mean  increased 
efficiency  but  it  cannot  match  the  resources 
of  the  larger  organization.  If  uniform  prices 
were  the  rule,  the  competitor  might  be  able 
to  lose  (jne  dollar  as  long  as  its  great  rival 
could  afford  to  lose  ten. 

Then,  too,  there  are  stories  of  the  attitude 
of  some  great  combinations  toward  labor, 
aliout  which  the  Citizen  is  curious.  He  has 
heard  that  an  organization  operating  perhaps 
a  dozen  plants  sometimes  closes  one  arbi- 
trarily until  the  workers  are  brought  to  terms, 
regardless  of  the  justice  of  their  coritention. 
Then  this  plant  is  rcr)pened  and  the  same 
process  is  rejx-atcd  in  another. 

('ombinati<jn  i.s  taking  in  new  fields.  Openly 
the  cotton  farmers  have  been  urged  to  organ- 
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ize,  to  reduce  the  supply  and  hold  even  that  of  Nevada,  as  set  forth  in  his  bill  introduced 

reduced  supply  from  the  market  until  a  mo-  into  the  United  States  Senate  February  26, 

nop()lypriceisolTered,andsomeslight j)rogress  1912,  calls  for  a  commission  of  three  mem- 

toward  such  an  end  has  been  made.    In  some  bers,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  for  a 

sections  the  growers  of  fruits  and  berries  have  term  of  nine  years,  with  terms  so  arranged 

made  agreements,  or  formed  combinations,  that  there  shall  be  a  vacancy  ever>'  three 

with    the    ostensible    purpose    of    securing  years.    The  Bureau  of  Cori)oratrons  is  to  be 

better  packing  and  more  intelligent  market-  absorbed  with  its  staff  of  investigators  and 

ing.    There  are  stories  of  concerted  action  on  accountants,  and  the  present  Commission  of 

the  part  of  the  producers  of  milk  and  butter.  Corporations  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 

Deep  down  in  his  mind  the  most  individual-  mission, 

istic  citizen  is  beginning  to  doubt  both  the  The  powers  given  may  be  stated  as  those  of 

efficacyofcompetition  in  regulating  prices,  and  Visitation,   Examination,  Investigation  and 

even  its  desirability  in  many  lines  of  industry.  Publication.      All    corjwrations   engaged    in 

He  sometimes  asks  himself  whether  any  law  interstate  commerce  having  gross  receipts  of 

could  make  him  fight  against  his  will,  and  if  he  $5,000,000  (except  those  already  subject  to 

would  nut  fight  himself ,  hinv  can  others  be  made  the   Interstate   Commerce   Commission  and 

to  struggle?    But  the  Citizen  has  a  very  lively  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  /.  e.,  public 

curiosity  concerning  all  these  agreements  to  utilities  and  banking)  are  directly  in  charge 

restrain   trade.     He   wishes   to   know   their  of  the  new  Commission.    From  these  a  report 

terms,  and  their  effects.  in  a  prescribed  form  giving  a  statement  of 

These  are  some  of  the  points  upon  which  organization,  financial  condition  and  opera- 

the  great  body  of  American  citizens  desire  tions  will  be  required  at  once  under  oath, 

information,  and  without  which  there  is  little  Thereafter  such  reports  are  to  be  regularly 

hope  of  unwinding  the  tangled  skein  of  our  made.     A  rejwrt  of  similar  nature  is  to  be 

industrial  and  economic  life.    In  a  word  they  made  by  corporations  beginning  business, 

wish  to  know  the  costs  of  both  goods  and  The  Commission,  or  its  agents,  will  have 

services  which  they  must  buy,  and  next,  how  the  right  to  examine  all  books,  records,  and 

these  costs  are  reached.  minutes,  and   the  power   to   subpoena  wit- 

The   Citizen   will   know.     This  does   not  nesses,  examine  them  under  oath,  and  to  com- 

mean  either  arbitrary  interferences  or  confis-  pel  the  production  of  books  and  papers  is  also 

cation,  but  social  justice  must  be  done.    //  given.    These  powers  are  to  be  enforced  by 

this  end  is  to  be  reached  by  regulated  competi-  the  mandamus  of  the  United  States  District 

tion,  the  Citizen  must  know;  if  by  regulated  Court.     The  Commission  shall  make  public 

monopoly,  the  state  will  survive.    But  it  is  to  be  so  much  of  the  information  gained  as  shall 

a  deliberate  choice  and  not  a  supine  accept-  seem  proper,  striving  always  to  distinguish  be- 

ance  of  unregulated  monopoly.  tween  what  is  purely  private  and  what  is  of 

public  interest. 

Who  Will  Gel  the  Information?  The  bill  further  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  require  reports  of  the  condition  of 

A  Commission  on  Interstate  Trade  is  the  any  particular  corjioration  regardless  of  size, 

answer.  and   may   jiublish   the   information   gained. 

Just  what  form  this  Commission  shall  take  Likewise  it  may  investigate,  on  its  own  inl- 
and what  powers  shall  be  granted  it  are  ques-  tiative,  or  upon  the  complaint  of  any  citizen 
tions  upon  which  there  is  dilTerence  of  opin-  or  of  the  Attorney  General,  any  coriH)ration 
ion.  Frotn  the  point  of  view  of  the  fratners  of  to  determine  whether  it  has  been  guilty  of 
this  series,  the  fundamental  necessity  is  that  it  violating  the  Sherman  Act.  If  improper 
shall  be  an  effective  agency  for  Investigation  and  practices  are  found,  it  may  inform  the  officers 
Publicity.  Beyond  this  they  are,  for  the  and  prescribe  readjustments.  If  the  prac- 
present,  less  concerned.  Others  have  urged  tice  or  condition  is  not  corrected  within  sixty 
that  ])owcrs  of  regulation  be  added,  and  days,,  a  cojn' of  the  finding  and  the  evidence 
many  se|)arute  schemes  have  been  suggested,  is  to  be  sent  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  different  plans,  though  varj'ing  in  de-  Further  it  is  proNnded  that  the  Commission 
tails  may  be  reduced  to  three,  which  may  be  shall  be  charged  with  carrying  out  the  de- 
characterized  as  (i)  the  Investigation  and  cisions  of  the  courts  on  the  Sherman  Act.  It 
Publicity  plan;  (2)  the  License  plan;  and  is  certain  that  a  commission  with  broader 
(3)  the  Regulation  plan.  These  differ  chiefly  knowledge  of  economic  questions  than  that 
in  the  amount  of  Federal  control  demanded,  possessed  by  the  judges  of  the  United  States 

The  plan  of  Senator  Francis  G.  Xewlands,  Courts  in  New  York,  for  example,  would  have 
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worked  out  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company,  which 
would  have  received,  and  deserved,  less  criti- 
cism than  the  solution  finally  announced. 

The  assumptions  behind  this  bill  are  of 
course  that  the  Sherman  Act  can  be  made 
effective,  and  that  we  are  too  ignorant  of  the 
facts  to  attempt  more  definite  legislation  at 
present.  It  leaves  the  question  whether  it  is 
possible  to  retain  competition  in  all  lines  to 
the  future.  It  lays  out  a  program,  compre- 
hensive so  far  as  it  goes,  and  undoubtedly 
effective  to  a  degree,  and  leaves  further  action 
to  the  time,  when  the  results  of  the  Commis- 
sion's activities  will  furnish  more  exact  knowl- 
edge than  is  now  available. 

On  the  other  hand  the  effect  of  this  bill  on 
the  corporation,  should  it  become  a  law, 
might  be  beneficial  in  many  cases.  The  prep- 
aration of  the  figures  required  by  the  Com- 
mission woiild  force  the  ofl&cers  and  directors 
to  scrutinize  with  care  their  system  of  ac- 
coimts.  There  is  a  strong  suspicion  that 
many  of  the  plants  of  certain  great  combina- 
tions are  neither  well  equipped  nor  efficient. 
It  is  also  believed  that  several  of  the  combina- 
tions cannot  manufacture  so  cheaply  as  some 
of  their  independent  rivals.  The  reports  to 
the  Commission  would  show  the  truth. 

What  of  a  Federal  License? 

The  different  plans  suggested  for  a  Federal 
license  add  to  the  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion Cmore  or  less  the  same  as  described  above) , 
the  duty  of  licensing  corjjorations  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce.  These  plans  differ 
chiefly  on  the  question  of  making  the  appli- 
cation for  license  permissive  or  mandatory. 

In  one  case  the  license  is  a  reward  of  merit 
for  the  "good  trust."  Those  corporations 
alxjve  a  certain  size  which  can  satisfy  the 
Commission  that  they  are  organized  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law,  that  they  do  not  prey 
Ufx^n  producers  of  raw  material,  cr^mpetitors 
or  the  public,  are  to  have  the  privilege  of 
abiding  "  United  States  Registered ''  or  similar 
words  to  their  title.  L'lKjn  pnxjf  of  improper 
conduct  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
revoke  the  license. 

The  atlvcxatcs  of  the  filan  claim  that  the 
(KiSscHsion  of  a  Federal  liccnM.-  would  soon  be 
highly  prized  and  would  in  lime  be  reganlcd 
as  a  necessity,  since  the  pul>lic,  feeling  that 
the  ix«.scssion  of  a  license  gave  some  assur- 
ance of  f  ■  "  ■  wfjuld  give  the  |)refcr<f' • 
to  the  rt.,..  ;  ;;  .  .pqxjration;  that  the  hi.a 
gations  of  this  cla.<M  would  bring  a  higher 
price  than  thf»sc  of  the  unregistered  for  the 


same  reason  that  the  bonds  issued  by  various 
pubUc  service  corporations  which  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Public  Service  Commissions  of 
some  of  the  states  have  a  wider  market  and  a 
readier  sale. 

The  advocates  of  requiring  a  Federal 
license  would  bar  from  interstate  commerce 
all  corporations  to  which  the  Commission 
refused  a  license.  Such  a  plan  is  not,  in  fact, 
essentially  different  from  Federal  incorpora- 
tion, or  from  regulation,  to  which  we  now 
come. 

Senator  Cummins^  Plan  for  Regulation 

The  wisdom  of  preserving  competition  is 
not  a  debatable  question  to  Senator  Cum- 
mins. His  mind  is  settled  upon  that  point, 
and  his  plan  is  based  upon  the  intention  oi 
preventing  any  corporation  from  obtaining 
control  of  any  field.  His  bill,  introduced  the 
same  day  as  Senator  Xewlands',  {)rovides  for 
a  commission  organized  much  as  that  advo- 
cated by  the  latter,  but  with  greater  powers. 

While  believing  firmly  in  the  Sherman  Act 
he  feels  that  it  is  not,  as  it  stands,  sufficiently 
definite,  and  that  tO  wait  until  a  consistent 
body  of  law  is  developed  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  would  be  fatal.  There- 
fore the  greater  part  of  his  bill  is  devoted  to 
what  may  be  described  as  an  amplification  of 
the  Sherman  Act. 

The  Commission  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  preventing  any  corporation  from  employ- 
ing sufficient  capital  to  destroy  effective  com- 
petition. Every  corporation  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  with  capital  of  $5,000,- 
000  or  over  is  made  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Commission.  No  man  may  be  director  in 
two  coqiorations  in  the  same  line,  nor  are 
dummy  directors  permitted.  The  "holding 
company"  is  declared  illegal  and,  in  fact,  no 
coq)oration  may  own  stock  in  another  cor- 
poration. No  officer  or  director  of  a  com- 
pany with  a  capital  stock  of  Si 0,000,000  or 
more  may  be  an  officer  or  director  of  a  bank. 

Not  only  mu>t  there  be  no  holding  ct)m- 
|)anies,  but  al.so  the  ownership  of  common 
carriers  (»r  any  interest  in  the  same  is  for- 
bidden. Discrimination  in  |)rices  is  forbidden 
except  for  carload  lots,  or  where  charges  arc 
|)aid  by  the  manufacturer,  these  may  be 
ad<led  t<j  the  fixed  price. 

The  Position  of  the  Citizen 

The  tliiif  question  of  the  till/en  about  any 
of  these  |)lans  is  whether  it  will  work.  With 
the  aim  of  .Senator  Cummins'  plan  he  is  in 
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sympathy,  but  he  realizes  that  men  are  only 
human.  This  bill  imposes  upon  a  new  com- 
mission more  difficult  tasks  than  have  been 
given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion after  twenty-five  years  of  exj^erience,  and 
calls  for  an  exercise  of  discretion  and  judg- 
ment which  would  tax  the  ablest  jurists  and 
economists. 

The  License  i)lan  is  chiefly  advocated  by 
those  who  are  directly  interested  in  "big 
business"  and  while  the  Citizen  is  not  unduly 
suspicious,  he  is  afraid  that  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  the  Federal  seal  of 
approval  will  come  to  mean  little  more  than 
"  U.  S.  Inspected  and  Passed"  in  the  packing 
industry,  and  largely  for  the  same  reason — 
too  much  work  for  the  inspectors.  Discover- 
ing facts  and  aj)pro\ing  practices  are  two 
entirely  distinct  things. 

At  the  present  time  what  the  Citizen  de- 
mands most  insistently  is  knowledge.  All 
that  the  muckrakers  have  said  cannot  be 
true,  and  yet  he  knows  that  all  is  not  well. 
He  believes  that  a  Commission  of  Investiga- 
tion and  Publication  will  work,  because  he  has 
before  him  the  success  of  a  commission  which 
has  i)roved  its  ability  to  use  broader  powers 
than  he  is  disposed  to  grant  to  the  new  body. 

A  Lesson  from  Ancient  History 

Forty  years  ago  the  railroad  question  was 
the  vital  economic  problem.  Rebates  to  fa- 
vored shippers  were  so  common  that  a  promi- 
nent railroad  man  said,  "Only  the  unwary 
paid  tariff  rates."  The  shipper  without  in- 
fluence often  paid  a  freight  rate,  one  fourth 
or  even  one  half  greater  than  that  paid  by  his 
competitor.  One  town  was  favored  at  the 
expense  of  another,  the  railroad  was  in  poli- 
tics all  the  time,  and  "  the  public  be  damned  " 
was  the  ruling  policy.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
the  Interstate  Ci)mnierce  Commission  was 
formed  and,  after  a  period  of  weakness,  its 
powers  have  been  increased  until  it  is  now  a 
singularly  strong  and  effective  body.  No  one 
in  his  senses  would  claim  for  a  moment  that  it 
has  been  entirely  successful,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  except  an  antediluvian  would 
deny  that  tlie  Publicity  it  has  cau.sed  has 
been  beneficial  to  the  railroad,  the  shipper 
and  the  public  alike. 

The  Commission  has  not  entirely  stojiped 
rebating,  but  rebating  has  become  the  exce|)- 
tion  and  not  the  rule.  Freight  di.scrimina- 
tions  exist,  but  they  are  growing  fewer.  The 
Citizen  who  buys  a  ticket  may  help  to  jiay  for 
a  certain  amount  of  free  transportation,  but 
fewer  politicians  or  "influential  citizens"  ride 


on  passes.  The  Commission  has  not  taken 
the  railroads  entirely  out  of  jjolitics,  but  their 
political  power  has  been  reduced,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  work  of  the  Commission,  partly 
for  other  reasons. 

The  Commission  has  decided  many  cases 
(though  often  overuled  by  the  courts),  but  the 
injustices  it  has  prevented  are  many  times  as 
numerous  as  those  it  has  corrected.  A  very 
large  majority  of  the  complaints  have  been 
redressed  without  formal  action,  and  the  ver>' 
existence  of  a  body  to  which  appeal  was  possi- 
ble has  made  the  necessity  for  appeal  less 
frequent.  Publicity  has  been  effective,  for 
no  railroad  manager  any  more  than  an  in- 
dividual wishes  the  rci)utation  of  being  an 
extortioner. 

There  are,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Corj)oration,  somewhere  be- 
tween 325  and  500  corporations  doing  a  busi- 
ness of  more  than  $5,000,000  a  year.  The 
task  of  supervising  these  would  be  less  diffi- 
cult than  the  task  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  performed.  It  is  amusing 
and  interesting  to  read  now  the  [irophecies  of 
failure  given  elsewhere  in  this  article,  which 
were  made  only  twenty-five  years  ago. 

What  Will  Yoii  Do  with  the  Information 
When  You  Get  It?  ' 

Publish  it,  is  the  answer.  The  ease  and 
rapidity  of  communication  and  transporta- 
tion have  made  possible  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  capital  and  also  its  concentration. 
It  is  projxjsed  to  u.se  these  same  modern 
agencies  to  restrain  the  modern  Midas,  when 
he  forgets  that  he  has  grown  wealthy  and 
powerful  only  through  the  permission  of 
Society. 

What    Can     Publicity    Accomplish    Against 
Such   Great   Forces  i 

Light  is  one  of  the  strongest  preventives  of 
crime.  Increasing  the  illumination  will  do 
more  to  reform  a  street  than  doubling  the 
force  of  policemen.  A  light  hung  in  front  of  a 
safe  is  better  protection  than  a  watchman, 
for  all  the  passers-by  are  transformed  into 
watchmen.  So  it  is  the  obscurity  with  which 
the  transactions  of  our  great  corporations  are 
covered  that  allows  those  acts  of  which  the 
Citizen  justly  complains. 

Aroused  and  informed  Public  Opinion  is  a 
force  which  is  almost  irresistible.  As  a  wit- 
ness before  the  Senate  Committee  aptly  said, 
"  No  one  except  a  fool  disregards  public  opin- 
ion." It  forced  Flizabeth  to  revoke  the  char- 
ters of  many  monojxilies  she  had  granted,  it 
brought  on  the  Civil  War,  it  forced  the  United 
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States  into  the  war  with  Spain,  it  forced  the  his  suspicious  attitude  which  is  harming  him 

settlement  of  the  recent  textile  strike  in  Xew  no  less  than  its  object. 

England.  No  one  class  will  profit  more  by  Publicity 

There  are  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  than  the  small  stockholders  in  the  large  cor- 

such  cases  in  histor\-.     WTiere  the  great  mass  poration.    Too  often  the  dominant  interests 

of  the  people  has  had  no  direct  voice  in  the  have  treated  them  as  of  no  account,  have 

government,  wise  rulers  have  always  made  concealed  earnings,   withheld  dividends,  or 

concessions  to  public  feeling.     The  influence  declared  them  when  not  earned,  solely  that 

of  this  force  is  shown  in  our  ever\'day  life,  they  might  juggle  \\-ith  the  stock  market. 

Many  men  lead  decent  lives  from  no  higher  We  saw  the  price  of  Standard  Oil  rising  after 

motives  than  the  desire  for  the  approbation  of  dissolution  had  been  decreed,  because  those 

their  fellows.     Other  thousands  abstain  from  on  the  inside  withheld  information  until  their 

op>en  txW.  from  fear  of  pubhc  censure  alone,  hands  were  forced.     The  stockholders  knew 

This  has  always  been  true  of  individuals  and  nothing  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  ex- 

now  the  corporation  has  fallen  into  line.     It  cept  that  it  paid  good  dividends.     It  could 

also  seeks  to  gain  approbation  and  to  avoid  have  paid  a  higher  rate.     Again  Publicity 

blame,  and  is  showing  a  new  deference  to  the  would  bring  to  light  the  concealed  corjx)ra- 

opLnion  of  its  patrons.  tions,   largely  composed  of  insiders,   which 

Instances   could  be   multiplied  from   the  often  take  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits  which 

daily  papers.     A  few  years  ago  the  Long  should   belong   to   the   stockholders   of   the 

Island  Railroad  wished  to  raise  its  rates.    It  larger  organization.    Insiders  could  no  longer 

bought  columns  of  the  newspapers  to  explain  form    "construction    companies"    to    which 

the  financial  reasons  which  made  such  action  contracts  would  be  let  at  exorbitant  prices, 

necessa'r}'.    The  same  course  was  taken  by  The  sling  of  David  was  an  object  of  derision, 

the  management  of  the  Hudson  River  tubes,  biit  it  prevailed  against  Goliath. 

when  the  fare  from  New  Jersey  to  New  York  As  we  have  said  above,  the  Citizen  has 

was  increased  a  few  months  ago.     Twenty  begun  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  maintaining 

years  ago  similar  corporations  would  never  competition  in  all  lines  of  business.     He  is 

have  dreamed  of  paying  for  advertising  space  forced  to  belie\e  that  the  badly  located  plant 

to  placate  the  public.     Now  nearly  every  with    insufficient    capital    cannot    produce 

great  corporation  has  a  publicity  agent  to  cheaply,  and  increasing  cheaj>ncss  of  produc- 

spread  all  that  is  fa\orable,  and  to  offer  a  tion  is  necessary  for  economic  progress,  for 

plausible  explanation  of  occurrences  which  waste  is  a  sin.    He  is  told  that  a  drug  store 

might  cause  unfavorable  comment.  with  too  little  capital,  and  lacking  efficient 

So  the  simple  publication  of  acts  of  injus-  management  cannot  properly  serve  the  pub- 

tice  and  unfairness  would  in  many  cases  work  lie.    Yet  the  Citizen  must  be  certain  that 

their  cure,  just  as  the  investigations  of  the  these  are  really  inefficient,  for  he  is  sorry  to 

Bureau  of  Corporations  have  changed  the  see  his  neighbors  fail. 

rules   of   the   Cotton    Exchanges.      Herbert  But  if  under  a  regime  of  Publicity,  the 

Knox  Smith,  the  Commissioner  of  Coq^ora-  larger  and  better  ecjuipped  plant,  or  the  intel- 

tions,  says:  ligently  managed  chain-store,  can  fairly  and 

_,           _    ^   L    u           •     L                     ■       c  honestly  offer  cheaiicr  goods,  or  afford  better 

The  report  of  the  bureau  in  the  transportation  of  ■'  ,      ^,.  .       '.     "          .,        ,-,     .■ 

petroleum  puhlishwl  in  May.  iyr/,,efTfcte<lasweep-  service,  the  Citizen  is  not  a  Mrs.  I  urtington, 

ing  decrease   in    the   KrantinK   of   railway   rebates  who  will  try  to  sweep  back  the  waves  of  the 

throughout  the  country.    Practically  every  railroad  sea.    The  relativclv  inefficient  must  go,  in  the 

involv,.<l    ...  canceled     the     objeiiionable    rates  ^          ^un,  just  as   the  hand-loom  weaver  dis- 

withm     SIX     months    alter    the    issuance    of     the  "          i  i     r          \      t     .                 i    • 

n-^njcx.  appeared  before  the  factory,  and,  ni  our  own 

day,  we  are  seeing  the  hand  c(jmpositor  give 

Again  there  is  another  advantage.     Fifty  |>lace  to  the  linotype  o|>erator. 

years  ago  the  hero  ui  the  Sunday-schcjoi  Ixxjk  The  C!itizen  kmncs  that  savage,  intolerant 

Ixrcame  a  successful  merchant  or  manufac-  competition  destroys  the  weaker  and  leads 

lurer.     Now  suspicion  i.s  attached  to  wealth  toward  monopoly.     He  hopes  to  see  the  pres- 

and  all  the  rich  are  cla.sscrl  as  |)reflatory.    Too  ent  uncertainty  re|)lace(l  by  an  era  of  "  toler- 

oflen  the  fjueslion  is,  "Where  dirj  he  get  it?"  ant  competition."  when  eflicieni   jilants  will 

or  "What  does  he  want?"    All  men  of  wealth  strive  to  strcure  the  business  by  producing 

have  sufTerefl  for  the  deeds  of  a  few.    Those  bclf<-r  arid  (h«;i|)cr  gcKwIs,  <ir  by  offering  bet  ter 

coming    through    the   fires   of    investigation  service.    In  other  W(jr«ls,  he  hoi)es  to  preserve 

unscatherl   would   fiml   the  attitude  of   the  all    the   econfjmies  of  large-scale  production 

public  different,  and  the  Citi/en  would  lose  without  the  dangers  of  mono|Hily. 
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T/ic  Conclusion  oj  the  Whole  Matter 

Fiinilly,  under  the  reign  of  Publicity  the 
real  cul])rit.s  will  stand  revealed.  Those  who 
deliberately  and  defiantly  deny  their  obliga- 
tion to  Society  and  avow  their  motto  to  be 
"Let  him  gel  who  hath  the  jxjwer"  will  no 
longer  be  protected.  For  them  is  the  .scourge 
of  the  law. 

Let  us  now  trace  again  the  path  by  which 
we  have  come.  Monopoly  is  as  old  as  liistory 
and  practices  of  the  modern  monoi)olist  were 
common  to  his  predecessor.    The  old  monop- 


olist, however,  seldom  denied  his  responsibil- 
ity to  his  creator.  The  modern  mono|X)list 
has  grown  great,  largely  because  of  the  privi- 
leges granted  by  the  state.  The  state,  then, 
can  regulate  the  business  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
of  "public  consequence."  But  in  order  to 
frame  i)roper  legislation,  we  must  have  all 
the  facts  of  organization  and  conduct.  The 
agency  which  will  get  these  facts  is  a  perma- 
nent commission  organized  for  the  pur- 
I>ose.  When  the  monoi)<)lists  find  that  their 
actions  will  be  brought  to  the  light,  many 
improper  practices  will  disappear.  If  they  do 
not,  we  shall  know  how  to  deal  with  them. 


A   CHAPTER   OF   ANCIENT  HISTORY 

These  e.xtracts  below  on  the  question  of  establishing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion are  only  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  years  old,  but  they  sound  as  if  they  belonged  to 
another  age.  They  show  better  than  pages  of  e.xplanation  could  do  some  of  the  common 
ideas  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, — the  arrogant  individualism,  the  absolute  lack  of  any 
conception  of  the  rights  of  the  public.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  demagogic  appeal  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  people. 

They  are  taken,  cither  from  the  report  of  the  Cullom  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  1885-86  or  from  the  Congressional  Record. 


John  Norris,  editor  Philadelphia  Record: 

A  commission  would  be  dangerous.  In  the  first 
jjlace  it  would  bring  the  railroad  interests  into 
politics.  ...  It  would  give  an  almost  autocratic 
l)ower  to  some  few  men. 

Charles  E.  Perkins,  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.: 

To  require  aljsolute  publicity'  of  rates  and  that 
clianges  should  not  be  made  without  public  notice 
would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  lousiness 
coinnumity.  ...  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  ])ul)!ic  that  the  parlies  interested,  the  rail- 
roads and  the  shipjiers,  should  be  free  to  make  and 
take  advantage  of  varying  rates  when  circum- 
stances make  variations  necessary. 

I  am  unable  to  perceive  any  reason  whv  rail-    against  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  this  countr>-. 
roads  should  be  required  to  make  annual  reports    1  believe  it  is  just  such  a  bill  as  the  railroads  want. 


to  the  government,    any  more  than  any  and  all 
corporations. 

Senator  Stanford: 

Therefore  if  legislation  interferes  to  decrease-  in- 
come, surely  the  value  of  the  property  is  aflTected 
to  the  extent  of  the  diminution  of  the  income. 
This  is  taking  property  without  compensation. 
It  is  confiscation. 

Senator  Sherman: 

I  believe  that  it  will  be  repealed  within  a  short 
time. 

Senator  Riddleberger: 

.  this  bill  as  it  stands  legalizes  discrimination 


WHAT  THE   WEST    EXPECTS    FROM 

PANAMA 

The  Awakening  of  South  America  and  the  Opening 

Doors  of  China 

BY  AGNES   C.  LAUT 


IT  goes  without  sa^-ing,  when  the  ports  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  spending  a  hundred 
million  dollars  in  preparation  for  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  that  they  are  not 
spending  such  an  amount  on  the  expectation 
of  the  whooping  boomster,  on  "hot  air" 
and  "tall  talk"  and  street-corner  prophecies. 
They  have  figured  out  the  benefits  from  the 
canal  in  dollars  and  cents. 

HaWng  planned  an  expenditure  of  a  hun- 
dred million  on  improved  harbors,  terminals, 
lowered  rail  grades,  what  return  do  the  Pacific 
Coast  ports  expect  from  their  investment? 

CANADIAN   PORTS 

Begin  at  the  most  northern  Pacific  trans- 
continental terminal — Prince  Rupert,  the 
Western  end  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  The 
Grand  Trunk  passes  over  as  vast  grain  areas 
as  the  Canadian  Pacific  or  the  Great  Xorthern. 
The  wheat  crop  of  .Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Manitoba  has  fluctuated  from  one  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  million  bushels  according 
to  the  season;  and  the  Grand  Trunk  has  a 
perfect  right  to  expect  the  carriage  of  one- 
third  this  total.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  crop  of  the  three  Canadian  provinces 
is  likely  to  treble  in  the  next  ten  years.  Now 
the  Grand  Trunk  has  announced  that  after 
the  oj)cning  of  Panama  it  will  ship  its  quota 
of  grain  from  the  Canadian  provinces  via 
Panama.  Its  low  mountain  grades  enable 
it  to  bring  grain  down  to  sea  level  on  the 
Pacific  cheaper  than  the  other  roads  can  reach 
.\tlantic  level  in  the  East. 

In  1910  Montreal  cxi)orter|  twenty  million 
bushels  of  grain.  Sui)[H»sing  in  ten  years 
the  Grand  Trunk  is  sending  twenty  million 
bu.shels  by  way  of  Panama,  what  will  it  mian 
in  the  saving  of  freight  charges  to  the  West? 
No  one  yet  knows  what  the  Prinrr  Ru|«tI  rate 
via  Panama  will  be;  but  the  standard  C(»m- 
(lari.vjn  of  rail  vrrsui  water  on  wheat  will  do. 
From  Chirago  to  New  Vork  by  rail  the  rate 
for  wheat  is  ten  cents  a  bushel.  Erom  New 
York  to  LIveqxKi!  the  rale  is  three  cents. 


For  three  times  the  distance  by  water,  the 
rate  is  one  to  three.  By  rail,  one  cent  buys, 
say,  one  hundred  miles.  By  water,  one  cent 
buys  one  thousand  miles.  That  is  what 
Panama  means  in  a  saving  to  Prince  Rupert. 
In  fact  the  necessity  of  attracting  grain  to 
the  Atlantic  as  against  Panama  has  this  year 
caused  a  drop  of  a  cent  a  bushel  for  lake 
ports  to  New  York  via  Buffalo.  One  Western 
firm,  which  shipped  16,000  bushels  to  Liver- 
pool via  Tehuantepec,  saved  8  cents  a  bushel 
as  against  the  Montreal  and  New  York  rate, 

THE   LUMBER   PORTS 

Come  on  down  to  the  great  lumber  ports 
of  Vancouver  and  Tacoma  and  Seattle. 
What  returns  do  they  expect  for  the  millions 
spent  on  harbor  improvement?  For  ten 
years  there  has  been  a  fight  on  the  lumber 
rate  by  rail  from  these  points  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  By  schooner  round  the  Horn 
lumber  can  be  sent  east  for  from  $4.50  to 
$5  a  ton;  by  steamer,  breaking  bulk  at 
Panama,  for  from  S5  to  SS  according  to  the 
company.  That  means  a  car  rate  by  water — 
40,000  pounds  to  the  car — of  from  $go  to 
$100  for  schooners  to  $100  and  $160  by 
steamer.  By  r:iil,  the  rate  runs  from  $,^05 
to  S407.  That  is  the  .saving  that  the  lumber 
shipping  ports  expect  from  Panama. 

SA.\  Francisco's  loss  and  gain 

On  the  surface,  it  looks  as  if  San  Francisco 
would  be  hurt  by  Panama.  Will  not  all  the 
Oriental  traffic  which  has  hitherto  broken 
bulk  at  San  Francisco  to  be  transslii|)pe(l 
across  the  continent  for  Europe,  will  not  all 
this  trafilc  sidestep  San  Francisco  and  go 
direct  from  the  Orient  to  Euro|)e?  It  cer- 
tainly will;  and  you  may  write  that  down  as 
a  loss;  but  look  at  the  otlur  side  of  the  ac- 
count. California  ha.H  land,  space,  and  labor 
for  twenty  million  peo()le.  There  are  les.s 
than  three  million  people  all  told  on  the 
Pacilir  C!oast.     Now  the  steerage  rate  from 
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the  south  of  Europe  for  emigrants  to  Atlantic 
ports  is  from  S21  to  S35;  and  this  rate  has 
literally  poured  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
immigrants  into  Atlantic  ports.  This  is  the 
very  class  of  labor — gardeners,  small  fruit 
farmers,  nut  growers,  manual  workers — for 
which  the  Pacific  Coast  is  at  its  wit's  end. 
Now  look  at  the  figures.  The  steamship 
companies  carrying  lia  Panama  are  already 
considering  an  emigrant  rate  from  Mediter- 
ranean ports  to  California  of  S40  the  trip 
without  a  break.  Is  California  mad  in  reck- 
oning that  at  last  she  will  get  her  much  needed 
share  of  the  incoming  tide  of  foreign  workers? 
That  Oriental  trade  at  best  was  but  a  forward- 
ing business.  This  will  be  a  i)ermanent 
traffic,  a  permanent  aggregate  to  the  stable 
wealth  of  the  Pacific  States. 

NO   MORE   RAILROAD  OPPOSITION 

This  probably  explains  why  the  railroads, 
instead  of  curtailing  in  anticipation  of 
Panama,  are  really  e.\j)anding.  Said  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Santa  Fe:  "You  know  the 
gigantic  strides  the  West  has  made  in  the 
past  ten  years.  Well,  we  consider  that  is 
only  20  per  cent,  of  what  is  possible.  It 
taxes  the  resources  of  the  railroads  to  handle 
the  present  traffic.  My  opinion  is,  Panama 
will  simply  relieve  us  of  a  great  pressure  and 
let  us  concentrate  our  efforts  in  local  freight." 

Said  a  rejjrescntativcof  the  Great  Northern: 
"If  all  the  orchards  set  out  in  the  West  were 
bearing,  not  twenty  times  all  the  rolling  stock 
that  to-day  exists  could  haul  the  fruit  to 
market." 

As  to  the  difference  in  freight  rates  to  San 
Francisco,  one  example  is  sufficient.  One 
Antwcrj)  liner  will  carry  a  ton  of  grocer's 
commodities  round  the  Horn  for  exactly  the 
same  amount  as  it  costs  to  ship  that  commod- 
ity by  rail  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles. 
In  other  words,  a  ton  is  carried  from  .Ant- 
werp round  the  Horn,  14,000  miles,  for  S7.25. 
The  same  ton  is  hauled  by  rail  420  miles  for 
from  S7  to  Sio. 

There  is  another  feature  in  this  Panama 
traffic  that  appeals  tremendously  to  San 
Francisco.  Scattered  through  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  are  bulky  ct)mni()(litics  that 
would  be  a  veritable  gold  mine  if  they  could 
be  put  on  the  Atlantic  market  cheaply.  There 
are  infusorial  earths  and  ores  used  in  smelting. 
There  are  salt  fields.  I  know  of  one  where 
almost  pure  salt  can  be  shoveled  on  the 
wagons  as  fast  as  it  can  be  hauled  away. 
Near  a  market,  these  salt  fields  would  be 
worth  millions.    To-day,  at  time  of  writing, 


promoters  have  failed  to  sell  them  at  any 
I)rice.  With  more  freight  than  they  can 
handle  and  more  demand  for  rolling  stock 
than  they  can  finance,  the  railroads  cannot 
carry  these  bulky  commodities  for  less  than 
Sio  or  S16  a  ton  to  the  Eastern  market.  The 
commodities  cannot  be  worked  profitably 
with  a  higher  freight  rate  than  $5  a  ton.  San 
Francisco  hojies,  when  Panama  opens  and 
these  bulky  commodities  find  their  market, 
that  it  will  prove  a  second  Yukon. 

Portland's  plans 

As  to  Portland,  nothing  needs  to  be  said 
farther  than  that  she  is  already  one  of  the 
big  grain  shippers  of  America.  With  Celilo 
Canal  completed,  giving  her  access  to  an  in- 
land empire  for  four  hundred  miles,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  gi\e  any  proofs  of  how  she  will 
benefit  from  Panama.  Before  the  opening 
of  the  waterway  up  the  Columbia,  the  freight 
rate  from  Portland  to  the  Dalles  used  to  be 
S6.40  a  ton  on  nails.  When  the  ri\  er  traffic 
began,  the  rate  dropped  to  $2.  Where  the 
river  steamers  run,  the  rate  on  salt  is  Si. 50 
for  eighty-eight  miles.  Beyond  the  steamers, 
that  salt  has  to  carry  a  rate  of  $8  for  a  hun- 
dred miles.  In  fact,  though  there  are  some 
very  sore  heads  in  Portland  over  the  city 
going  into  civic  stevedoring  and  civic  steam- 
boating,  you  can  set  it  down  that  Portland 
knows  exactly  what  she  is  doing.  The  prize 
.she  aims  at  is  to  bring  downi  the  traffic  of 
that  inland  empire  t7</  Portland  and  Panama. 

THE   citrus    GROWERS 

Down  at  Los  Angeles,  Panama  is  in  the 
very  air.  Men  sleep  with  and  eat  with  it  and 
walk  with  it,  though  all  the  other  cities  on 
the  coast  may  call  San  Pedro  "a  frog  pond." 
Los  Angeles  yearly  handles  a  citrus  crop 
running  from  $38,000,000  to  $50,000,000 
according  to  the  season.  In  the  shipment  of 
that  citrus  crop  East,  $15,000,000  goes  for 
freight.  By  -water  via  Panama,  "we  will 
.save  S6, 000,000  annually  on  our  oranges  and 
lemons  alone,"  declared  Mr.  Woodford,  the 
General  Manager  of  the  Fruit  Growers' 
.Xssociations.  "We  have  already  tried  one 
experimental  shi])ment  of  oranges  to  New 
York  by  way  of  Panama.  It  is  40  per  cent, 
lower  than  across  the  continent." 

FOREIGN   TRADE 

Two  other  prizes  the  Pacific  Coast  ports 
are  aiming  at  in  connection  with  Panama, — 
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South  American  trade  and  Oriental  trade. 
Asia  is  being  modernized,  republicanized. 
Can  the  Pacific  ports  make  a  bid  for  the  trade 
of  the  800,000,000  Orientals?  South  Amer- 
ican trade  with  the  United  States  totals  from 
»  six  hvmdred  million  to  a  billion  a  year,  ini- 
ports  and  exports  altogether  to  all  countries 
to  two  billions.  What  is  to  prevent  the 
United  States  bidding  for  that?  It's  a 
curious  thing  and  you  have  to  look  at  a  map 
to  imderstand  it ;  but  it  is  shorter  for  freight 
to  go  down  the  West  coast  of  South  .\merica 
and  be  shipped  inland  from  Chile  or  Peru 
than  to  go  out  round  the  bulging  East  coast 
and  be  shipped  in  from  the  Atlantic. 

Two  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  South 
American  trade, — bad  packing  and  lack  of 
steamers.  Said  a  Los  .\ngeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce  man  who  had  gone  do^^•n  to  in- 
vestigate conditions:  "Unless  American 
goods  are  packed  to  stand  the  shock  of  two 
train  collisions,  do  not  send  them  to  South 
America.  The  stuff  falls  to  pieces.  It  is 
not  imloaded  as  we  unload.  It  is  just  pitched 
overboard  to  the  docks  below." 

As  to  steamers,  while  six  lines  run  from 
Xew  York  to  the  Argentine,  three  English, 
three  American,  not  a  ship  has  the  United 
States  south  of  Panama  on  the  West  coast. 
Some  British  companies  have  as  many  as 


fifteen  first-class  liners  on  the  West  coast 
of  South  America.  The  United  States  has 
not  one.  The  difficulty  is  not  in  getting  a 
cargo  to  go  to  South  America.  It  is  in  get- 
ting a  cargo  back  to  United  States  ports:  479 
ships  of  different  flags  go  annually  to  the 
Argentine  from  the  United  States;  but  only 
91  come  from  the  Argentine  to  the  United 
States. 

On  one  other  prize  the  Pacific  Coast  ports 
are  planning;  and  the  Eastern  steamship 
men,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  think  they  will 
be  disappointed.  The  Pacific  ports  hope,  too, 
that  Panama  will  bring  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  as  tourists  who  now  go  to  Europe. 
They  think  the  sea  voyage  of  thirty  days 
from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  will  divert-  traffic 
from  Europe. 

"I  don't,"  emphatically  declared  a  big 
steamship  man  on  the  East  Coast  who  is 
ready  to  put  thirty  freighters  through  Pan- 
ama when  the  canal  opens.  "I  don't,  and 
I'll  tell  you  why  we  shall  not  put  a  single 
passenger  liner  through  Panama.  We  can- 
not carry  a  passenger  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  for  less  than  $125,  the  very 
lowest  figure  for  thirty  days  or  six  weeks. 
Well,  the  railroads  can  do  the  job  for  $75 
in  five  days.  That  settles  it  as  far  as  practi- 
cal steamboating  is  concerned." 


THE  NEED  OF  A  TARIFF  BOARD, 

OR  COiMMISSION 

BY  ALBERT  G.    ROBINSON 


TflE  result  of  the  method  employed  in 
tariff  making  in  this  country  has  invari- 
ably been  a  jumble  of  economic  absurdities 
arising  out  of  limited  information  and  {K)lit- 
ical  compromises. 

A  concurrent  rcsf>lution  passed  by  both 
hou.scs  of  Congress  on  .August  5,  1909,  au- 
thorized and  directed  the  preparation,  C(jm- 
pilation,  and  indexing  of  "all  the  acts  hereto- 
fore passed  by  Congress  imjxising  duties  on 
imfxjrts."  The  result  is  a  tome  of  1040  pages, 
1 1  inches  by  7,  containing  all  the  tariff  acts 
from  1789  to  1909,  "including  alt  acts,  resfi- 
lutions  anrl  proclamations  modifying  or 
changing  ihfrtc  acts."  Act  No.  i  is  dated 
July  4,  tjHf),  anri  Act  No.  261  is  dated  August 
5,  1909.  If  all  the  rf»mmitf«T  hearings,  inves- 
tigations antl  fonsiflrr.ilion.'r,  and  all  the  de- 


bates and  speeches  in  Congress,  relating  to 
those  261  enactments,  were  to  be  collected, 
comj)iled,  and  indexed,  they  would  form  a 
library  of  impo.sing  j)roportions  and  of  the 
dreariest  pos.sil)le  contents.  Yet,  nctwith- 
standing  all  that  has  been  said  and  done 
about  the  matter,  we  are  i)erha|)S  no  nearer  a 
satisfact(jry  determination  of  this  pirsistenl 
and  pcri)lexing  Lssue  than  we  were  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

In  s<jme  (jf  its  vari<jus  features,  the  <|urstion 
is  now  even  more  obscure  than  it  was  in  earlier 
days.  The  j)roresses  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution, and  the  facilitii-s  for  rommunica- 
tion,  in  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world,  have  changc<l  and  expanded  in  ways 
and  to  a  degree  far  beyond  even  the  dreams 
of  the  economists  and  legislators  of  the  (irst 
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half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  of  the 
false  impressions  and  mistaken  notions  of 
earlier  times  have  become,  in  many  minds, 
fixed  convictions  equally  erroneous  and  of 
seeminf^ly  hopeless  fixity. 

There  are  those  of  an  unshakable  belief 
that  without  a  tarilT  protection  that  falls 
little  short  of  prohibition  of  imports,  this 
country  would  sink  to  a  level  of  social  and 
industrial  degradation  without  parallel  in  the 
modern  world,  and  there  are  those  who  regard 
l)rotection  in  any  form  or  degree  as  a  devilish 
device  for  enabling  the  few  to  rob  the  many. 
These  and  all  the  intermediate  shades  of  no- 
tion, opinion,  and  belief  are  prevalent,  but 
what,  after  all,  do  most  of  us,  or  perhaps  any 
of  us, -know  of  the  facts  of  the  matter? 

The  farmer  is  confident  that  without  a  pro- 
hibitive duty  on  corn,  on  lard  and  bacon,  on 
cattle,  vegetables,  and  dairy  ])roducts,  our 
millions  of  fertile  acres  would  revert  to  their 
original  condition  of  prairie  and  woodland, 
and  that  millions  of  agriculturists  would  wan- 
der in  doleful  j^overty  seeking  emjiloyment. 
The  flock-masters  believe  that  free  wool 
would  shortly  make  sheep  in  this  country  as 
much  of  a  rarity  as  are  bison.  On  the  other 
hand,  millions  believe  that  a  "substantial 
downward  revision"  of  the  tariff  would 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  the  prices  of 
food  and  clothing,  rents  and  amusements,  and 
enable  them  to  live  well,  pay  their  bills,  and 
I)ut  money  in  the  bank.  What,  after  all,  do 
most  of  us  or  even  any  of  us  really  know 
about  the  possible  or  probable  or  certain  in- 
fluences of  the  tariff  on  industrial  conditions 
and  the  prices  of  commodities?  Our  ])resent 
sources  of  information  and  misinformation 
are  limited  almost  wholly  to  the  outpourings 
of  political  partisans  and  to  the  conflicting 
assertions  of  selfish  interests. 

THE    TARIFF    COM\fISSON    OF     1 882 

In  1SS2,  a  commission  was  apjwinted,  pur- 
suant to  an  act  of  Congress.  It  was  com- 
l>osed  of  nine  members,  all  chosen  from  civil 
life  and  presumably  qualified  and  c(iuii)pcd 
for  the  work  given  them.  As  prescribed  by 
the  act  under  which  they  were  apjwinted,  the 
duties  of  the  commissioners  were  "to  take 
into  consideration  and  to  thoroughly  investi- 
gate all  the  varit)us  (juestions  relating  to  the 
agricultural,  commercial,  mercantile,  manu- 
facturing, mining,  and  industrial  intcrests'of 
the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  judicious 
tariff,  or  a  revision  of  the  existing  tariff,  u|x)n 
a  scale  of  justice  to  all  interests."    The  com- 


mission was  authorized  to  hold  sessions  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  and  was  directed  to  sub- 
mit its  final  report  at  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  December  following,  thus  giving 
the  body  an  actual  working  term  of  less  than 
seven  months  for  its  organization,  investiga-  • 
tions,  and  the  preparation  of  its  report.  In 
preparing  its  tariff  law  adopted  in  1902,  Ger- 
many consumed  five  years  and  gave  careful 
consideration  to  the  views  and  information  of 
more  than  2000  experts. 

The  time  and  the  expense  of  the  commis- 
sion of  1882  were  practically  wasted.  Its 
findings  were  of  little  or  no  service  in  the 
I)reparation  of  the  tariff  law  of  1883,  and  of 
no  use  whatever  as  a  factor  in  the  solution  of 
the  tariff  problem  in  its  larger  aspects.  Since 
that  time  we  have  had  the  McKinlcy  bill  of 
1890,  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill  of  1894,  the 
Dingley  bill  of  1897,  and  the  Payne  bill  of 
1909,  and  we  are  now  as  far  from  an  intelli- 
gent and  scientific  tariff  as  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country. 

THE  PRESENT  TARIFF  BOARD 

By  an  act  passed  in  June,  1910,  the  present 
so-called  Tariff  Board,  originally  created  for 
a  different  purpose,  was  authorized  to  en- 
large its  field  of  acti\-ities  and  to  investigate 
the  cost  of  production  of  commodities,  but 
the  boundaries  of  the  field  were  vaguely  de- 
fined. The  sum  of  $250,000  was  appropriated 
to  carry  on  the  work  until  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  191 1.  In  his  message  of  Decem- 
ber 6,  1910,  the  President  urged  that  the  then 
existing  board  with  indefinite  duties  and  lim- 
ited jx)wcrs  be  made  a  permanent  Tariff 
Commission,  "with  such  duties,  i>owers,  and 
emoluments  as  it  may  seem  \v\s-q  for  Congress 
to  give."  A  l)ill  jiroviding  for  such  an  insti- 
tution passed  the  House  in  Januarj',  191 1; 
passed  the  Senate,  with  a  few  unimjx)rtant 
amendments,  on  March  y,  and  was  sent  back 
to  the  House,  on  March  4.  for  concurrence  in 
the  amendments.  .\  small  minority  in  that 
body  killed  the  bill  by  a  filibuster  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  session. 

An  appropriation  made  while  the  bill  was 
under  consideration  provided  money  for  the 
continuance  of  the  work  until  July,  191 -,  sin<i 
the  President,  as  far  as  it  was  jxjssible  to  do 
so,  put  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  de- 
feated bill.  By  the  addition  of  two  Demo- 
crats, the  membership  of  the  organization 
was  increased  from  three  to  five.  Under  date 
of  February  28,  191 1,  the  board  submitted, 
in  res|x)nse  to  a  call  from  the  Senate,  a  report 
"relative  to  various  commodities  named  in 
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the  prop>osed  Canadian  Reciprocity  meas- 
ure." Under  date  of  December  20,  191 1,  it 
submitted  to  the  President  a  report  on  wool 
and  woolens.  Under  date  of  ]March  26,  191 2, 
it  submitted  a  synopsis  of  its  report  on  cot- 
ton, followed  later  by  its  full  report. 

The  fact  must  be  faced  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  board  have  not  met  the  expecta- 
tions and  the  hopes  of  its  friends  and  sup- 
porters. But  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  its  shortcomings  are  not  chargeable  to 
the  board  itself.  It  was  given  a  %oUsh  and 
impossible  task.  Its  work  was  set  forth  in  a 
plank  in  the  party  platform  of  1908,  in  a 
declaration  that  "in  all  tariff  legislation  the 
true  principle  of  protection  is  best  main- 
tained by  the  imposition  of  such  duties  as 
will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad,  together 
vith  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  indus- 
tries." To  the  Tariff  Board  was  assigned  the 
work  of  ascertaining  costs  of  production  in 
this  and  in  other  lands.  It  was  thus  started 
on  a  false  trail  and,  as  some  of  us  foresaw  and 
predicted,  landed  in  a  jungle  of  figures  of 
little  value  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  gathered. 

The  reports  of  the  board  have  been  accorded 
a  somewhat  perfunctory  approval  by  its 
friends  and  have  been  repudiated  and  ridi- 
culed by  the  majority  party  in  the  House. 
The  theorj'  of  that  platform  plank  is  super- 
Scially  pleasing,  but  it  is  fundamentally  un- 
sound and  economically  impossible.  Al- 
though this  assertion  is  not  supported  by 
direct  statement  in  the  reports  of  the  board, 
the  evidence  and  even  the  proof  of  its  accu- 
racy run  through  all  their  pages.  Neither  in 
this  nor  in  any  other  country  is  there  fixity  or 
uniformity  in  what  is  commonly  known  as 
"cost  of  production."  In  no  branch  of  indus- 
try is  this  as  sharply  emphasized  as  it  is  in  the 
lines  on  which  s^iciety  must  depend  for  its 
food  and  clothing. 

DIFFERESCES    IN    COST    OF    PRODUCTION 

Careful  investigation  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  ^  -  ultcd  in  rcjxjrts  showing 
the  c^/st  of  pr  .4  jxjtatocs  in  the  North 

Atlantic  States  as  28.1  cents  a  bushel,  and  in 
the  North  Central  .Slates,  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  as  21.4  cents.  These  were  the 
figures  for  1909.  Had  a  similar  investigation 
l>ecn  made  last  year,  the  cost  wr)uld  have 
bc«  ■  '  '  ■  '  b<r  much  greater.  The  s.imc 
aut;.  ,   'Tt-H  the  cost  of  pr«Mlucing  corn, 

in  If/09,  in  the  South  Atlantic  Slates  as  56.1 
cents  a  bushel,  and  in  the  North  Central 


States  west  of  the  Mississippi  as  31  cents. 
The  department  also  reports  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing wheat,  in  the  sarrie  year,  as  84  cents 
in  Pennsylvania,  79  cents  in  Ohio,  64  cents  in 
Illinois,  55  cents  in  Nebraska,  and  54  cents 
in  California. 

The  fact  is  that  only  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  our  agriculturists  and  stock- 
raisers  have  even  a  remote  idea  of  the  cost  of 
their  products.  The  market  prices  of  those 
products  are  regulated  by  conditions  over 
which  they  ha\-e  no  control.  The  price  ob- 
tained by  the  Minnesota  wheat  grower  may 
be  determined  by  the  output  of  Argentina, 
and  the  price  obtained  by  the  Louisiana 
sugar  grower  is  practically  regulated  by  the 
beet-sugar  crop  in  Europe.  In  its  report,  the 
Tariff  Board  shows  the  production  cost  of 
wool  in  Idaho  as  17.3  cents,  in  Montana  as 
13.8  cents,  and  in  Colorado  as  8.7  cents. 
■  A  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations 
shows  that  the  average  cost  of  steel  rails  in 
1905  was  $21.30  a  ton,  and  that  the  average 
cost  in  1903  was  S23.78.  These  figures  in- 
clude more  than  93  per  cent,  of  the  entire  rail 
output  of  the  country.  The  same  bureau 
states  that  the  lowest  average  cost  of  pro- 
duction shown  by  any  one  concern  for  total 
output  in  the  five  years  1902-1906  was 
S20.74,  and  the  highest  average  for  any  one 
concern  in  that  time  was  S26.61. 

In  this  way  it  would  be  easily  possible  to 
go  through  a  great  majority,  practically  all, 
of  the  producing  concerns  in  the  country  and 
show  more  or  less  marked  differences  in 
production  costs  of  corresponding  commodi- 
ties in  different  mills,  in  different  localities,  at 
different  times.  The  same  conditions  exist 
in  all  countries.  The  cost  of  steel  rails  differs 
in  the  mills  of  England.  The  cost  of  corre- 
sponding silk  fabrics  differs  in  the  mills  of 
France.  The  cost  of  chemical  products 
differs  in  Germany  as  does  the  cost  of  olive 
oil  and  macaroni  in  Italy.  A  more  uncertain 
and  unstable  basis  for  tariff  adjustment 
could  hardly  be  conceived.  As  clearly  shown 
by  Professor  Taussig,  if  difference  in  cost  of 
production  is  used  as  the  measure  of  protec- 
tion, the  interest  of  American  producers  is  to 
thnnv  their  costs  to  the  highest  possible 
figures. 

WHAT    I>OI  S   Tin.    TARIFF    RKALLY    DO? 

The  imiK.Tative  need  is  waX.  an  cl.iborate 
and  costly  investigation  of  widely  dilTcriiig 
and  frequently  changing  costs  of  production, 
but  an  intelligent,  impartial,  and  fearless 
analysis  of  the  tariff  itself,  its  actual  influence 
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on  industries  and  its  actual  effect  on  com- 
n^odity  prices.  The  ])roducers  ol  those  com- 
modities l)elicve  that  they  are  financially 
benefited  by  the  tariff  on  c(jrn,  eggs,  butter, 
lard  and  bacon,  and  the  consumers  believe 
that  because  of  the  tariff  they  must  pay  ad- 
vanced prices.  Much  would  be  done  if, 
through  some  responsible  official  channel,  the 
people  of  the  country  could  be  told  the  truth 
about  these  and  scores  of  other  commodities 
now  included  in  the  various  schedules,  and 
could  be  fully  assured  that  it  is  the  truth. 
From  nowhere  in  the  wide  world  could  there 
possibly  come  enough  of  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  articles  to  suj)i)ly  this  country  for 
a  single  meal,  or  enough  to  affect  prices  by 
the  smallest  fraction  of  a  cent. 

By  one  group,  the  producers  of  these  com- 
modities ha\e  been  jjolitically  humbugged 
into  a  conviction  of  price  benefit,  and,  by 
another  groui>,  consumers  have  been  politic- 
ally flimfiammed  into  a  conviction  of  higher 
prices  due  to  tariff  rates.  The  notion  is  wide- 
spread and  deeply  rooted  in  many  minds 
that  somewhere  outside  our  boundaries  there 
exist  unlimited  quantities  of  every  known 
substance  needed  or  desired  by  the  American 
people,  and  that  the  tariff  schedules  are  the 
only  barrier  against  an  influx  of  those  com- 
modities at  i)rices  materially  below  the  cost 
of  producing  similar  goods  and  articles  here. 

For  a  half-century  we  have  taken  the  tariff 
question  so  seriously  that  we  have  been  deaf 
and  blind  to  its  multitude  of  absurdities  and 
to  the  rank  humbuggery  that  permeates  it. 
The  absurdities  and  the  humbuggery  have  no 
serious  economic  results.  Nothing  goes  into 
the  farmer's  pocket,  and  nothing  goes  out  of 
the  consumer's  jwcket,  by  reason  of  the 
tariff  on  corn.  Nothing  whatever  would  be 
changed  if  the  i)resent  tariff  rate  of  15  cents  a 
bushel  were  increased  to  $15  or  dropped  to 
one-fifteenth  of  a  cent.  The  need  of  a  board 
or  a  commission  to  study,  intelligently  and 
free  from  any  political  bias,  the  tariff  itself 
in  its  relation  to  productive  industry  and 
commodity  prices  lies  in  the  many  knowni  and 
more  susjiected  absurdities  of  this  kind. 

The  consideration  most  needed  is  an  im- 
possibility for  the  (\ingress.  The  adjustment 
of  rates  by  a  commission  is  impossible.  The 
nation  needs  the  revenue  now  derived  through 
the  customs.  There  are  industries  that  need 
and  may  reasonably  be  afforded  protection. 
There  are  industries  that  require  only  a  part 
of  the  protection  now  given  them,  and  there 
arc  others  that  need  no  protection.  The 
political   interests  of  legislators  and  parties 


clearly  make  impossible  any  adjustment  of 
tariff  rates  along  exclusively  financial  and 
economic  lines.  Members  of  Congress  have 
not  the  time  for  a  work  that  demands  months 
or  years  of  close  and  sjjecial  application. 
Schedules  may  be  revised  and  rates  may  be 
increased  or  decreased  and  the  result  be  only 
a  different  and  not  a  better  tariff,  a  mere  re- 
arrangement of  the  groups  of  the  satisfied  and 
the  dissatisfied. 

llZw   .\RE   PRICES  AFFECTED? 

Behind  any  right  adjustment  of  rates  there 
must  stand  an  intelligent  public  opinion. 
That  can  no  more  be  created  by  the  publica- 
tion of  interminable  pages  of  statistics  that 
are  difficult  of  comprehension  even  by  spe- 
cialists than  it  can  be  by  a  limited  circulation 
of  reports  of  committee  hearings  and  jX)litical 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. The  demand  for  revision  of  the  tariff,  a 
demand  widespread  and  persistent,  springs 
almost  entirely  from  the  belief  that  because  of 
excessive  rates  imposed,  the  public  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  excessive  j^rices  for  many  of  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  daily  life.  This  is 
probably  the  fact  in  no  more  than  a  compara- 
tively limited  number  of  articles,  but  the  be- 
lief will  exist  as  long  as  our  methods  of  tariff 
making  gi\e  cause  for  its  existence.  It  will 
exist  until  the  public  has  been  shown  clearly, 
fairly  and  authoritatively  the  precise  effect 
of  tariff  rates  on  the  prices  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, light,  heat,  and  all  else  necessar}'  for  life 
and  for  reasonable  physical  comfort.  It  will 
exist  as  long  as  the  public,  or  any  important 
part  of  it,  can  be  led  to  believe  that  protected 
interests,  by  the  protection  afforded  them, 
gorge  them.selves  with  profits  at  the  expense 
of  their  victims,  the  consumers.  This  is  a 
widespread  notion,  but  it  rests  on  political 
assertions  and  not  on  authoritatively  ascer- 
tained facts. 

In  brief,  the  tariff  will  be  a  bone  of  political 
contention,  a  cause  of  disturbance  and  de- 
I)rcssion  in  trade  and  prcxluction,  until, 
through  the  agency  of  some  responsible  and 
politically  independent  board  or  commission, 
the  facts  of  the  various  industries  affected 
and  supposed  to  be  affcctetl  have  been  studied 
and  intelligently  rejiorted  to  the  American 
l)eople.  Until  there  is  a  wider  and  clearer 
public  knowledge  of  the  '"fluences  and  the 
effects  of  schedules  and  of  individual  rates, 
the  tariff  will  continue  to  be  the  jumble  of 
economic  absurdities  and  political  compro- 
mises that  it  has  been  liitherto  and  is  to-day. 


HOW  THE   BRITISH    POST 
OFFICE   GREW 


THE  story  of  the  British  post  office  since 
its  establishment  in  the  sixteenth  centuty 
is  full  of  useful  and  interesting  lessons  for  all 
Americans  who  would  like  to  see  our  own 
Post  Office  Department  more  efficient  in  the 
work  it  already  performs  and  extended  into 
wider  fields  in  the  service  of  the  public. 

The  deUberate,  comprehensive  and  unusu- 
ally, lucidly  told  accoimt  given  in  Dr.  J.  C. 
Hemmeon's  "History  of  the  British  Post 
Office,'''  published  in  the  'Harvard  Eco- 
nomic Studies"  series,  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  the  postal  communications  in  the 
British  Isles  from  the  days  when  the  an- 
nouncements of  state,  carried  by  royal 
messengers,  were  the  sole  means  of  commu- 
nication, to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  191 1. 
Postal  messengers  we  first  find  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  King  John.  They  were 
known  as  nuncii,  and  were  paid  out  of  the 
household  and  wardrobe  account  of  the  king. 
They  delivered  their  letters  personally. 

Sir  Brian  Tuke  is  the  first  English  Post- 
master-General of  whom  we  have  any  record. 
He  was  known  as  Master  of  Posts,  and  he 
received  a  salary  of  somewhat  less  than  S3 50 
a  year,  as  is  recorded  in  the  King's  "Book  of 
Payments'' for  the  year  151 2.  He  named  the 
"pfjst-men"  and  was  held  responsible  for  the 
f>erformance  of  their  duties.  In  addition  he 
had  to  render  an  account  of  the  horses  used 
in  the  conveyance  of  the  mail.  During  the 
century'  that  followed  slow  progress  was  made 
in  the  extensions  of  the  service  and  facilities 
of  the  \yis\.  office.  Then  in  1628  Thomas 
VVitherings  was  made  "Postmaster-General 
for  Foreign  Parts,"  and  a  new  era  began. 
Wi'  '-.'  idea  was  to  make  the  posts  self- 

}5U|j, ;,',and  to  extend  them  from  the  royal 

service  to  the  service  of  the  orrlinary  folk. 
Dr.  Hcmmerm  a.sscrts  that  Withcrings'  name 
is  "without  doubt  the  most  (listinguished  in 
the  annaln  of  the  British  iH)st  <jffice.  "  He 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  system  of  a  |K>stal 
rat'  '  '     ■  'ii<  h  (otitiniicrl  to  the 

tiri  ,         ,   ,  '     H<  bniught  about 

increa.scri  H|K"e<l  of  t  n,  and  alx)ve 

all,  he  made- 1 '  liiiafuial  success. 

To  do  thin  h<  •,,,,,,;  ,1,,.,  -ijcd-i'rjtd  in  secur- 
ing Ii-j»iH|:ition  whirh  mad«-  the  income  fr<im 

oriU-«-       llarvKnl  Kr.t- 
tfni  I     ('     Mi-mmmfi.      «'»ni- 


private  letters  go  to  the  state,  and  not  to  the 
postmaster  as  heretofore. 

Meanwhile,  domestic,  or  as  the  English 
call  it,  inland  postal  service,  had  not  pro- 
gressed as  far  as  the  foreign.  Before  1680 
there  was  no  post  between  one  part  of  London 
and  another.  In  that  year  William  Dock- 
wra,  a  private  individual,  organized  his  Lon- 
don Penny  Post,  which  "in  some  respects  was 
superior  to  that  of  to-day."  There  were  then 
179  places  in  London  where  letters  might  be 
posted.  The  rate  was  uniform,  payable  in 
advance,  and  it  was  permissible  to  send  letters 
and  parcels  up  to  one  pound  in  weight,  arti- 
cles or  money  to  the  value  of  £10  might  be 
sent,  and  the  penny  payment  insured  their 
safe  delivery.  The  carriers  traveled  chiefly  on 
foot,  but  in  some  of  the  neighboring  towns 


THE  FIRST  POSTMARK  ON  A  BRITISH  LETTER 
(One  of  the  Doclcwra  postmarks  on  a  letter  written  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  dated  December  9, 
1681.  The  first  figure  shows  that,  at  that  time,  they  were 
Penny  Post  letters  and  that  they  were  prepaid.  The"W" 
in  the  center  of  the  first  figure  is  the  initial  letter  of  the  receiv- 
ing office,  Westminster.  The  second  figure  shows  the  hour  of 
arrival  at  the  Westminster  office,  9  a.m.) 

they  rode  on  horseback.  Dockwra  was  the 
first  to  make  u.se  of  postmarks.  The  earliest 
instance  of  the  use  of  such  marks  is  on  a  letter 
dated  Deceml)er  9,  1681,  written  by  the 
Bishoj)  of  London  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Acc<;riliiig  to  Dr.  llemmeon,  the  first  prop- 
osition for  a  post  office  in  the  American 
colonies  came  from  New  England,  in  163S, 
because  "a  post  office  was  really  so  useful  and 
absolutely  necessary."  Nothing  was  done 
by  the  London  government,  however,  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  In  1691  one  Thomas 
.N'eale  was  granted  a  patent  to  establish  j»ost 
offices  in  North  America.  At  about  the  same 
time  an  act  was  passetl  by  the  Colony  <»f 
Massachusetts,  ap|)«)inting  Andrew  liainilton 
l'ostmasler-(ieneral.  Hamilton  was  after- 
ward retained  by  Neale  as  his  <le|)uly  in 
North  .America.    When,  in  1600,  a  report  was 
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made  to  llic  House  of  Lords,  it  was  found  that 
Ncale  and  liainilton  had  established  a  regular 
weekly  post  between  Boston  and  New  York 
and  New  York  and  Newcastle,  Pa.  There 
were  ]K)stmasters  in  New  York,  Philadel])hia, 
and  Boston.  The  first  j)art  of  the  eighteenth 
century  saw  the  extension  of  the  postal  .sys- 
tem in  the  British  colonies  und  an  important 
j:;rowth  in  the  j)acket  service,  based  on  Vav^- 
land's  increased  foreign  trade.  At  this  time 
also  the  system  of  mail  coaches  was  estab- 
lished, and  there  was  a  consolidation  of  ofl'iccs 
and  much  greater  cooperation. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  British  post  office  was  used  as  an 
instrument  of  taxation.  Rates  were  forced  so 
high  that  ordinary  citizens  often  resorted  to 
legal  and  illegal  means  to  evade  paying  them. 
A  number  of  reformers  argued,  in  the  public 
prints,  that  "a  tax  upon  correspondence  was 
not  only  a  jioor  method  of  raising  money,  but 
its  ulterior  ciTect  in  restricting  letter  writing 
was  productive  of  undesirable  results  upon 
the  people  of  England  industrially  and 
socially."  Eventually,  the  ])opular  cause, 
championed  chielly  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  low  and  uniform  rates  of  postage 
for  the  United  Kingdom  were  agreed  upon. 
Thus,  in  1840,  the  famous  Inland  Penny  Post- 
age was  ushered  in.  Among  the  numerous 
changes  which  have  characterized  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Jiritish  post  ofTicc  since  1840 
are:  (i)  Successive  reductions  in  rates;  (2) 
abandonment  of  the  packet-boat  service  l)y 
the  admiralty  to  private  enteq^rise;  (3)  the 
extension  and  use  of  railways;  (4)  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  parcels  post;  (5)  the  embarking 
of  the  government  in  banking  and  insurance 
facilities  (postal  saxings  banks)  "for  the 
thrifty  person  of  small  means."  The  most 
radical  dejiarture  in  British  jiostal  methods 
during  the  past  decade  has  been  the  accjuisi- 
tion  of  the  telegra])h  and  telej)honc  systems. 

The  earliest  proposal  for  government  own- 
ership of  the  telcgra]ihs  of  Great  Britain 
seems  to  have  originated  with  Thomas  .Mian, 
who  was  later  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  United  Kingdom  Telegraph  Company. 
In  1854  he  proposed  to  the  gi)\ernment, 
through  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  the  acquisition  of 
the  telegraph  systems,  but  without  securing 
favorable  action.  .'\  number  of  other  propo- 
sals were  submitted  in  18O4  and  1866.  In 
1868  the  Postmaster-General  was  given 
authority,  by  act  of  Parliament,  to  begin  the 
taking  over  of  the  telegraph  systems  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  .\  uniform  rate  was  at 
once  introduced  and  other  facilities  afforded. 


RT.  HON.  HERBERT  LOUIS    SAMUEL.  THE    BRITISH 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL 

In  1875  England  joined  the  other  important 
EurojK'an  powers  in  a  general  telegraphic 
agreement,  and  in  iqoS  a  working  agreement 
was  brought  about  between  the  Post  OfHce 
and  the  Marconi  Wireless  Company. 

The  first  telephone  was  brought  to  England 
by  Lord  Kelvin  in  1876.  The  fir.st  company, 
which  had  developed  its  operations  success- 
fully by  187S,  tried  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  post  office,  but  the  negotiatiiins 
came  to  nothing.  A  series  of  agreements  and 
understandings  between  the  jx)st  office  and 
the  larger  telephone  systems  covered  the 
jieriod  between  1878  and  IQ05.  By  the  terms 
of  an  agreement  made  in  the  latter  year,  the 
Postmaster-General,  on  the  last  day  of 
December,  iQii,  was  directed  to  buy,  and  the 
National  Telephone  Company  to  sell,  all  the 
"physical  resources,  cfiuipment  and  business 
of  the  telephone  company."  Improvement 
in  rates  and  extension  of  facilities  followed 
this  agreement  as  in  the  arrangement  be- 
tween the  post  office  and  telegraph  systems. 
Dr.  Hemmeon  states  that  from  a  financial 
lK)int  of  view,  government  ownership  of  tele- 
graph and  telephone  systems  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  not  been  a  success,  but  he  testi- 
fies to  the  betterment  of  the  service  and 
cheapening  of  the  rates. 


THE  SCRIPTURAL  PLAY  OF 


NOAH'S  ARK."  AS  PRESENTED  BY  THE  SHIPWRIGHTS"  GUILD.  IN 
ENGLAND.  FOUR  CENTURIES  AGO 


f  Model  in  the  Dramatic  Museum  at  Columbia  University.  The  ark  is  seen  drawn  up  in  the  village  square,  with  Koah 
looking  out  of  the  window.  Once  a  year,  at  a  religious  festival,  the  guilds  produced  elaborately  scenes  from  the  Bible,  to 
which  people  from  the  surrounding  country  would  flock.  The  settings  for  the  different  plays,  mounted  on  wheels,  would  be 
driven  in  succession  into  the  square.  As  soon  as  the  first  play  »as  acted  through,  the  wagon  was  driven  to  the  next 
station,  where  the  performance  was  repeated.  The  spectators  at  any  one  point,  without  moving,  might  thus  witness 
a  long  aucccMion  of  scenes; 


THK   DRAMATIC   MUSEUM   AT 
COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY 

BY    DLDLKY    H.  MILES 


THE  first  dramatic  museum  to  be  estab- 
lished in  this  country  and  the  only  one  in 
the  world  except  that  in  the  library  of  the 
Paris    ()\)crd. — such,    con.servatively    stated, 
is  a  recent  development  in  the  Department 
of  English  and  Comparative  Literature  at 
(.'olumbia  University  in  New  V'ork  City. 

This  museum  has  an  even  better  claim  to 
consideration.     It  inaugurates  the  scientific 
method  of  studying  dramatic  history.    Plays, 
prifitefl  .      '  '     infl  up  in  volumes,  have  too 
long  Ih.-«  'd  in  college  courses  as  mere 

literature.    To  study  them  in  the  library  is 
to  n'  r  true  ■  fr.     In  reality,  all 

the  y  plays  .....    ..ritten  to  entertain 

or  ti  in  audience  sealed  in  some  kind 

of  theater,  whether  it  l>e  one  unfler  the  open 
vl       '  '  ■  ■'         lid  rfMk..f  the  hillside, 

•>  or  a  luxuriously  fur- 

ni.shed  room  in  mfKJem  New   York  seating 
only   299   f)crv»n«».     Obviou.nly,    the   author 


who  had  in  mind  the  Greek  aniphitheutcr 
would  write  a  nnich  dilTereiit  ])lay  from  the 
man  who  knew  that  every  change  of  the 
actor's  facial  expression  could  be  seen  from 
the  back  row.  A  scientific  study  of  the  drama 
takes  account  of  this  influence  of  theatrical 
conditicjns  on  the  plays  of  any  age  or  country. 
It  is  exactly  such  a  scientific  method  whic  h 
has  at  length  been  made  easy  for  students 
by  the  famous  institution  on  Morningside 
Heights.  On  the  third  door  of  its  new  Hall 
of  Philosophy,  n<jw  occupied  by  the  graduate 
schools  of  literature,  two  spacious  rooms  are 
set  aside  for  this  unif|ue  and  significant 
development,  which  has  been  named,  by 
a  rc*s<»lulion  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  at 
the  March  meeting  of  this  year,  the  Hrander 
Matthews  Dramatir  Museum,  in  honor  of 
th<"  well-known  ('«»luinl>ia  professor  of  dra- 
matic literature  who  has  secured  its  es(;ii» 
li.shmenl. 

(.7 
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THE  ENGLISH  THEATER  OF  THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 

(This  remarkable  model  of  the  Fortune  Theater  in  the  Dramatic  Museum  shows  the  kind  of  stage  for  which  Shakespeare's 
plays  were  written.  The  only  indication  of  the  setting  for  the  different  scenes  was  a  throne  o.  other  stage  properties  situated 
at  the  rear.  Most  of  the  acting  took  place  forward,  where  the  actor  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  audience.  That 
accounts  in  part  for  the  many  long  speeches  in  Shakespeare.  A  play  was  then  more  of  an  oratorical  contest  than  it  is  to-day. 
The  galleries,  it  will  be  noticed,  arc  the  only  parts  roofefl  in.     The  performances  were  .ill  matinfes  in  broad  daylight) 


The  larger  of  tlic  two  n)onis  has  been  re- 
served for  the  library  of  the  mu.seum.  Among 
books  of  all  sorts  bearing  on  the  history  of 
the  dramatic  arts,  two  special  collections 
call  for  notice.  One,  containing  some  500 
plays  of  American  authorshiji,  is  equalled 
only  by  the  C.  I-'iske  Harris  library  at  Brown 
L'ni\ersity.  The  other,  of  about  200  volumes, 
is  considered  the  largest  gathering,  outside 
the  British  Museum,  of  books  relating  to  the 
celebrated  KnglLsh  dramatist  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
iCvcntually  the  museum  will  receive  the  re- 
mainder of  the  dramatic  library  which  Pro- 
fessor Matthews  has  been  accumulating  for 
forty  years,  including  all  his  material  about 
the  great  French  comic  genius  Moliere — a 
collection  which,  if  e(|ualled  at  all,  is  equalled 
only  by  the  one  in  the  Harvaril  College 
Library  or  by  the  lil)rary  of  Mr.  Chalfield- 
Taylor  in  Chicago. 

The  uni(jue  feature  of  the  museum,  in 
which  is  to  be  found   its  chief  educational 


and  scientific  value,  is  the  model-roc)m  oi)cn- 
ing  into  the  library.  Upon  the  walls  are  a 
score  of  engravings,  some  rejircsenting  special 
performances,  such  as  Moliere  at  his  last 
appearance  and  an  old  French  mystery  play 
being  acted  in  the  shadow  of  the  village 
cathedral;  others  showing  actors  in  character 
in  the  costumes  of  the  period;  and  a  few- 
depicting  theaters  either  from  within  or 
without.  A  great  deal  of  additional  grajihic 
material  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  stage 
is  kept  in  draws — such  as  jilans  of  theaters, 
photographs  of  performances,  and  portraits 
of  distinguished  dramatists.  The  princij)al 
objects  in  the  room,  however,  are  a  group  of 
models  which  illustrate  certain  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  drama. 

'Jhe  nucleus  of  the  group  is  a  rejiroduction 
of  the  stage  on  which  a  medieval  mystcrj' 
j^lay  was  acted.  Three  manuscripts  of  a 
passion  play  presented  at  Valenciennes  in 
1547  contain  illuminated  or  colored  drawings 
of  the  platform  on  which  the  drama  was  pro- 
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THE  THEATER   IN  SHAKESPEARE'S  BOYHOOD 

fTbis  interesting  model  in  the  Dramatic  Museum  shows  how  the  forerunners  of  the  present  road  companies  presented 
their  plays  in  the  court-yard  of  a  village  inn.  There  was  of  course  no  scenery  nor  any  considerable  use  of  "make-up"  or 
costttine.  Yet  the  visit  of  the  strolling  troupe  gathered  a  goodly  audience  on  the  galleries  about  the  court.  That  may  have 
been  occasioned  partly  because  the  play  was  supposed  to  be  educational.  "The  Nice  Wanton,"  which  the  model  represents, 
had  fuch  characters  as  Iniquity,  Vice.  Worldly  Shame,  and  presented  the  life  of  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  to  impress 
the  truth  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death) 


duced.  When  the  F"rench  Government  was 
prq)aring  its  exhibit  for  the  Paris  E.xposi- 
tion  of  1878,  it  included  a  .special  collection 
of  set.s  of  scenery.  Amon^  them  was  a  model 
of  this  Valendennes  play,  constructed  from 
a  drawing  in  the  manuscripts  unrler  the  direc- 
tion of  a  noted  authority  on  medie\'al  drama, 
M.  Marius  Sci)ct, 

P'rom  this  rei>rfKluction  it  was  clear  even 
to  the  uninitiated  that  in  that  far-away  age 
thrre  was  no  attem|)t  to  produce  illusion. 
The  art  of  the  theater  was  .seen  to  be  vastly 
different  from  what  it  is  to-<lay.  There  was 
no  effort  to  make  the  stage  look  like  a  r<M»m 
in  an  actual  house,  or  to  use  back  curtains 
so  p.iintfd  as  to  deceive  the  eye  into  thinking 

it  was  y    ■'■■  ■■     •■■:fains  miles  in  the  dis- 

taiirr.     <  -  ry,  a  do/.m  or  a  store 

of  different  plare<t  might  Ur  shown  or  rather 
ii   '  '     '   once,  and  iiidi«at«-d  in  a  very 

.:  _.  ly.  A  chair  between  two  columns 
lM-«amc  the  great  hall  of  a  royal  palace. 
Four  trce^  rqirencnted  a  forest.     A  [kk*!  of 


twenty  square  feet  was  called  at  one  time  the 
Sea  of  Tiberius,  at  another  theMediterraiuan. 
Thus,  on  a  single  nuillii)le  stage,  as  it  may 
be  termed,  were  indicated  enough  j)laccs  to 
furnish  forth  a  course  of  action  lasting  all  day, 
for  frequently  the])Iays  were  of  such  duration. 
Se\'eral  years  ago  Profe.s.sor  Matthews 
obtained  ])ermission  to  have  an  e.xact  dupli- 
cate of  the  Paris  model  of  this  instructive 
medieval  .setting  made  by  .M.M.  Duxigiiaud 
and  (jaijin,  tlie  makers  of  the  original.  This 
wa5  the  beginning  of  the  present  museum. 
A  few  years  laltr  Mr.  K.  Hamilton  Hell  ga\e 
the  university  the  second  model,  ;i  repre- 
sentation of  the  famous  Palais-Royal  thea- 
ter, built  by  ki(  helieu  in  16.^0  inid  occupied 
after  iO()i  by  tli«-  .Shakespeare  of  I'raiue, 
Molierr,  and  his  ((tmpany.  Thus  stage 
coriflilionsin  two  flourishing  ptriodsof  I-'rendi 
dramali(  history  are  illustrated  so  clearly 
that  any  one  who  has  been  inside  a  play- 
house can  understand  how  dramas  were 
pnxluced  in  those  distant  times. 
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The  other  three  models  at  present  in  the 
museum  illustrate  [)eriods  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Knf^lish  drama.  The  first  shows  an 
open  place  in  an  English  village  in  the  middle 
ages,  with  the  i)ageant  wagon  rei)resenting 
Noah's  ark.  From  a  glance  or  two  you  see 
that  the  English  in  those  days  placed  the 
setting  for  each  scene  of  a  play  on  a  se])arate 
wagon,  instead  of  j^utting  all  of  them  to- 
gether on  one  ])latform,  as  the  French  across 
the  Channel  were  doing  at  the  same  period. 
When  the  scene  had  been  acted,  the  wagon 
drove  away  to  give  i)lace  to  the  ne.xt  scene, 
and  so  on,  until  in  some  cases  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  biblical  history  was  acted  before  the 
throng  of  onlookers. 

The  second  model  represents  the  courtyard 
of  an  English  inn  some  time  during  the  si.x- 
teenth  century,  with  its  surrounding  galleries, 
from  which  spectators  are  looking  down  on  a 
])erformance  of  the  strolling  actors  who  are 
l)laying  "The  Nice  Wanton,"  a  morality 
l)lay  poi)ular  ''on  the  road"  four  centuries 
ago.  These  two  sets  are  reproductions  of  the 
stage  settings  shown  at  the  New  Theater, 
New  York,  in  the  spring  of  191 1.  They  were 
made  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wickes  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  E.  Hamilton  Bell,  and  were 
|)rcsented  to  the  museum  by  Mr.  Winthrop 
.\mcs.  The  third  model  reproduces  the 
Fortune  Theater  built  in  London  in  1600. 

This  last  model  is  the  most  important  of 
all  because  it  shows  the  kind  of  stage  on  which 
Shakespeare's  inlays  were  performed.  The 
contract  and  specifications  for  the  building 
of  the  Fortune  Theater  in  Golden  Lane, 
London,  between  Edward  Alleyn  and  his 
father-in-law,  Pliilip  Henslowe,  of  the  first 
I)art,  and  Peter  Street,  carpenter  and  builder, 
of  the  second  part,  are  still  e.xtant  among 
the  Alleyn  pai)ers  preserved  in  Dulwich 
College.  At  several  places  in  the  document 
aj)pear  j)hrases  like  this:  "The  said  stadge  to 
I)e  in  all  other  i)roi)ortions  contryved  and 
fashioned  like  unto  the  stadge  of  the  saide 
riaie-howse  called  the  Globe."  Now  the 
Globe  was  built  in  1599,  and  was  used  by 
Shakcsi)eare  and  his  company  for  ten  years. 
Here,  then,  is  a  chance  to  determine  for  what 
kind  of  stage  our  greatest  jxiet  and  dramatist 
devised  his  immortal  j)lays. 

Mr.  William  Archer,  a  distinguished  critic 
of  the  acted  drama,  saw  this,  arguing  that 
if  Peter  Street  in  1600  could  erect  the  edifice 
from  the  specifications,  any  competent 
i;uilder    and    contractor    could    reconstruct 


it  just  as  well  in  1907.  He  accordingly  con- 
sulted Mr.  Walter  \l.  Godfrey,  a  London 
architect  who  was  familiar  with  the  customs 
of  woodworkers  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  architect  and  the  critic  found 
that  it  was  indeed  easy  to  prejjare  a  set  of 
plans  and  cross-sections — plans  which  aroused 
among  scholars  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 
From  them,  at  the  special  request  of  Professor 
Matthews,  Mr.  James  P.  Maginnis  con- 
structed an  elaborate  model,  perfect  in  all  its 
details  and  open  in  the  center,  so  that  its 
interior  is  wholly  disj)layed.  When  it  was 
exhibited  in  London  last  summer,  regret  was 
expressed  that  it  could  not  remain  in  England. 

As  is  evident  from  the  photograph  here 
reproduced,  it  shows  at  a  glance  how  much 
theaters  have  changed  since  1600.  The  size, 
to  be  sure,  was  about  the  same  as  to-day. 
The  galleries  seated  nearly  1 200.  The  orches- 
tra, or  pit,  all  devoted  to  standing-room, 
accommodated  only  400.  This  was  because 
the  stage,  although  of  about  the  dimensions 
of  one  in  the  present  theater  of  moderate 
size,  projected  halfway  into  the  pit.  The 
acting  was  always  in  daylight.  The  setting 
was  even  more  summarily  indicated  than  in 
the  French  mystery  play.  There  was  no 
scenery.  The  same  stage,  by  a  little  shifting 
of  properties,  such  as  chairs  or  trees,  might 
indicate  anything  from  a  throne-room  to  a 
primeval  forest. 

From  this  brief  account  and  from  the 
photographs,  the  value  of  the  Dramatic 
Museum  even  in  its  present  incomplete 
state  must  be  obvious.  When  the  group  of 
historically  accurate  models  of  typical  thea- 
ters from  the  golden  age  of  Greek  tragedy 
to  a  modern  spectacular  production  like 
"The  Garden  of  Allah"  is  complete,  students 
will  be  able  to  understand  in  a  few  minutes 
what  poring  over  many  volumes  might  not 
make  clear  in  a  month.  Then  drama,  which 
has  always  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
kind  of  stage  on  which  it  was  to  be  produced, 
can  be  studied  at  Columbia  University  in  a 
scientific  manner.  That  is,  the  different 
t>pes  of  drama  that  have  developed  in  the 
last  twenty-five  centuries  can  before  long 
be  studied  in  connection  with  the  theater 
in  which  each  tv^ie  was  performed.  Even 
now  a  half  hour  spent  in  examining  the  model 
of  the  Fortune  Theater  will  exjilain  many  of 
the  differences  between  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare and  those  of  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  or  Mr. 
.Augustus  Thomas. 


THE   NEW  WOMAN   OF  THE 

NEW   EAST 

[One  of  the  most  significant  and  deep-reaching  developments  of  the  modern  spread  of  liberalism  and 
social  progress  is  the  awakening  restlessness  of  the  women  of  the  Orient.  The  Oriental  woman  has 
farther  to  go  than  the  woman  of  the  West,  but  she  has  already  taken  the  first  steps  in  the  direction  of  a 
larger  participation  in  the  life  of  her  people.  In  Japan  and  China  women  are  attending  the  universities, 
entering  into  business  and  professions,  and  already  taking  an  active  part  in  public  life.  The  reformer, 
Kang-Yu-wei,  in  his  book  "A  Criticism  of  the  Chinese  Classics,"  called  attention,  many  years  ago,  to 
the  fact  that  the  raising  of  the  status  of  woman  has  always  been  an  essential  part  of  the  spread  of 
democracy.  It  is  more  than  half  a  century-  since  women  began  to  be  educated  in  China.  This  was  when 
the  missionary-  movement  had  attained  important  proportions.  Two  decades  agoa  crusiide  began  against 
the  binding  of  the  feet,  which  was  a  great  step  forward.  In  1907  the  government  formally  recognized  the 
right  of  women  to  education  and  began  to  plan  schools  for  girls.  A  newspaper  edited  by  women  was 
one  of  the  first  developments  of  the  woman  movement  in  China.  In  March  of  this  year  the  hall  of  the 
National  .\ssembly  of  the  new  Republic  at  Nanking  was  made  the  scene  of  a  violent  demonstration  by 
militant  Chinese  suffragettes,  discontented  with  the  measure  of  "emancipation"  granted  them  by  the 
new  regime.  We  print  here  a  striking  article  on  this  subject  by  a  Japanese  journalist  and  writer  of 
authority,  many  of  whose  articles  on  Far  Eastern  topics  have  already  appeared  in  these  pages. 

Social  regeneration  in  India  is  going  on  swiftly  and  steadily.  The  whole  mass  is  being  affected  by  the 
leaven  of  social  reform.  In  this  social  revolution, — for  nothing  short  of  that  term  can  express  the  exact 
situation, — the  Hindu  woman  is  playing  a  most  heroic  part.  We  have,  from  time  to  time,  in  these  pages, 
printed  articles  (notably  those  written  by  Mr.  Saint  Nihal  Singh  and  Professor  W.  M.  Zumbro)  showing 
the  economic,  political,  and  educational  progress  being  made  in  India.  Our  second  article,  by  a 
Hindu  student  at  one  of  our  Western  American  universities,  shows  how  "with  the  purification  of  her 
marriage  institution,  the  elevation  of  the  status  of  woman  and  the  depressed  classes,  the  breaking 
down  of  the  walls  of  caste,  the  spread  of  liberal  and  scientific  education,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  rays 
of  Western  culture,  India  is  being  born  anew,  quite  transfigured  and  prepared  to  take  her  legitimate 
place  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world."  All  the  rest  of  the  vast  continent  of  Asia  is  experiencing 
the  stirrings  of  the  woman  movement.  The  languorous  ladies  of  Persia  are  stirring,  and  in  Turkey 
and  Egypt  they  are  already  awake.    Altogether  it  is  a  vast  and  portentous  movement. — The  Editor.] 

THE   NEW   WOMAN    IN   CHINA   AND   JAPAN 

BY  ADACHI   KINNOSUKE 

'  I  'HE  Chinese  revolution  has  already  done  dealer  when  she  was  a  mere  tot.    It  was  said 

-*•     many  remarkable  things.    Setting  up  a  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  a  farmer  of  Su- 

republic  in  the  ancient  home  of  autocracy  chau.     Nobody   ])elieved   it.     Her   beauty, 

Is  not  the  most  amazing  of  its  fwrformances.  which  gave  flesh  and  color  to  the  cenlury- 

VVhat  is  more  significant,  esi)ecially  in   the  long  dreams  of  many  a  classic  Chinese  i)OLt, 

eyes  of  the  future  East,  and  more  surprising  and  in  such  a  striking,  generous  way,  gave 

and,  withal,  thoroughly  natural,  is  this:    It  the  lie  to  this  talk  of  her  humble  birth.    Her 

has   staged   the   New   Woman   of  the   New  admirers  were  as  many  as  bees  and  as  de- 

Kast,— stagerl  her  dramatically.  voted  and  she  made  a  great  deal  of  money. 

In  the  bitter  month  of  March,  191 1,  at  People  wondererl  what  she  did  with  it.  Be- 
I'eking,  '  '  '  '  '  f  the  great  Chengyang  cause  early  in  her  profrssional  career,  she  was 
Ciate,  a  ;;  ;<-d.  She  was  a  revolu-  sometimes  found  in  the  company  of  a  revolu- 
tionist. She  was  one  of  the  victims  on  the  tionist  callerl  Hung,  the  Peking  government 
altar  of  the  New  China  that  was  being  born,  kept  an  eye  on  her  for  a  long  (imt-.  (lovcrn- 
Hcr  execution  .ittr,,i,.,i  a  great  deal  of  at-  ment  detectives  failed  to  trap  her,  'i'lun, 
tention,  which  her  surjirising  because  verj'  suddenly,  all  North  China  was  filled 
in  thoM-  days  the  executions  of  revolution-  with  "dark  talks"  over  the  murder  of  a 
aries  -  '-  *  *  n  to  merit  even  wealthy  merchant  from  I'aoting-fu  whom 
a  pa                                     _    _    !■,.  Chin  Chilaii  had  met  at  Tieiilsiii,  where  >lu- 

This  girl  was  an  actress.     The  name  of  had  |)laycd  in  igio  with  a  large  com|)any  of 

Chin  Chil.in  on  the  bil*  "         '    had  attracted  her  own.     CJossip  ent.ingled  her  name  with 

a  lire,  hfiuse  at  the  te.i  ; verywhere  from  the  murder  of  the  I'aoting-fu  nHTthant.     It 

I  to  Canton.     Chin  Chilan  was  not  was  widely  known   th.il   the  merchant   had 

her  ri-al  name.    She  had  iK'cn  Mild  to  a  slave  siK-nt   .^ooo  taels  for  one   night's  entertain- 
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mcnt  given  in  honor  of  the  actress;  and  that 
he  had  l)een  desperately  in  love  with  her — as 
indeed  were  most  of  her  admirers.  The  au- 
thorities unearthed  the  fact  that  the  actress 
luid  sent  large  sums  of  iTioney  from  time  to 
time  through  secret  channels  to  her  comrades 
in  the  United  States  for  the  purchase  of  arms 
and  ammunition — and  for  the  revolutionary 
cause!    Pier  fate  was  sealed. 

She  was  not  alone.  She  was  merely  one  of 
many  among  the  women  of  China  who  have 
devoted  themselves  and  who  are  working 
for  the  cause  of  the  New  China.  The  striking 
thing  about  the  women  revolutionists  of 
China  is  that  they  seem  to  he  among  the 
most  reckless  and  daring  of  the  ''agnostics-of- 
the-value-of-life "  company.  In  the  prema- 
ture uprising  of  A])ril,  191 1,  in  Canton,  three 
well-dressed  girls  were  found  knocking  at  the 
door  of  a  house  which  was  watched  by  the 
detectives.  On  the  barest  suspicion  they  were 
arrested.  At  the  police  headquarters  the 
oflicers  were  dumfounded  at  the  sight  of  car- 
tridges in  belts  wound  all  over  the  bodies 
of  the  girls.  They  w^ere  veritable  walking 
arsenals! 

Of  the  stories  of  the  women  victims  of  the 
re\oluti()n  none  has  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  Yellow  Sea  more 
than  that  of  Chuchin.  She  was  from  Nan- 
king, the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant who  had  left  his  entire  fortune  to  the 
child  at  his  death.  She  studied  English  under 
a  Chinese  scholar  named  Enming.  She  went 
over  to  Tokyo  and  studied  at  the  Jissen 
Girls'  School.  It  was  under  Enming  and  in 
her  Tokyo  days  that  she  came  under  the  in- 
fluences of  the  i)rophets  of  the  Young  China 
movement.  She  took  the  entire  fortune  left 
her  by  her  father  and  put  it  into  the  treasury 
of  the  revolutionists  and  devoted  her  life  to 
the  cause.  Then,  as  if  she  were  not  satisfied 
with  anything  short  of  the  most  perilous  deed, 
she  undertook  the  work  of  smuggling  arms, 
ammunition  and  dynamite  bombs  into  China. 

Sparing  of  words  and  gentle  as  the  zephyr 
in  her  manners,  she  looked  like  a  rose-leaf  on 
a  whirlpool.  And  the  gentle  appearance  was 
the  secret  of  her  sensational  success  at  the 
dangerous  trade.  Iler  former  teacher,  En- 
ming, became  later  the  head  of  Police  of  Nan- 
king. In  i()oS,  he  sprang  the  scandal  and 
surprise  of  the  year,  known  as  the  Anhwei 
case.  He  shot  and  killed  the  Manchu  Gov- 
ernor. It  was  in  connection  with  this  case 
that  Chuchin  was  arrested  and  tried.  She 
knew  that  her  days  were  niunbered.  When 
the  judge  asked  her  if  she  had  anything  to 
say  in  her  defense,  she  produced  a  statement 


of  ten  closely  written  pages.  They  were 
written  in  English!  Of  course,  the  judge 
could  not  read  a  word  of  it.  To  him  she  did 
not  care  to  make  the  slightest  explanation. 
Her  statement  was  for  the  world  at  large; 
and  it  could  understand  her  better  in  Eng- 
lish than  in  Chinese. 

Madame  Su  is  well  known  in  Tokyo.  She 
is  a  Cantonese  and  si.\ty-five  years  of  age. 
She  is  a  familiar  figure  at  almost  all  the  public 
gatherings  of  the  Chinese  students  in  Tokyo 
— not  as  an  audience,  however. 

As  a  public  speaker,  she  could  hardly  ask 
for  a  much  more  flattering  laurel  than  the 
one  she  received  at  the  second  great  People's 
Gathering,  as  the  Chinese  revolutionists  called 
the  mass  meeting  which  they  held  in  Tokyo. 
One  thousand  two  hundred  Chinese  stu- 
dents listened  to  her  address,  and  when  she 
told  them  of  the  wrongs  their  country  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Manchu  tyrants 
and  appealed  to  their  "love-country"  heart, 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  hall. 

If  the  sight  of  the  sixty-five-year-old  Chi- 
nese lady  swaying  the  1 200  Chinese  students 
from  a  public  platform  is  a  shock  to  the  Occi- 
dental conception  of  the  Chinese  woman 
wobbling  on  her  "golden  lotus"  feet,  then 
there  is  something  out  of  tune  somewhere — 
but  not  with  the  fact. 

Madame  Su  was  not  the  only  oratress  of 
the  revolution.  There  were  the  Wu  sisters. 
The  elder,  who  was  one  and  twenty  then,  was 
called  Wu  Jenan.  She  attended  the  Aoyama 
Ladies'  Seminary,  and  her  sister,  Wu  Yanan, 
aged  iQ,  went  to  school  to  the  Japancsc- 
French-English  Girls'  School  at  Surugadai. 
The  sisters  were  well  known  to  Tokyo  audi- 
ences. It  were  a  cold  house  indeed  which 
could  sit  unmoved  when  from  the  tlower  lips 
of  the  young  women  fell  the  bitter  words  of 
denunciation  against  the  wickedness  and 
crimes  of  the  Manchu  usurpers  at  Peking. 
If  you  were  to  take  the  words  of  the  Chinese 
students  these  sisters  were  and  are  by  far 
the  most  elociuent  advocates  of  the  revolu- 
tionary cause.  Perhaps  their  beauty,  which 
is  as  striking  as  their  words,  has  something 
to  do  with  the  judgment.  These  sisters  are 
nt>t  in  Tokyo  to-day.  Some  time  before  the 
Hankau  uprising,  they  sailed  for  London. 
.\nd  there  in  England,  as  in  Tokyo,  they  were 
reported  to  be  working  with  the  same  white- 
hot  zeal  setting  the  hearts  of  their  Chinese 
sisters  on  fire  for  the  New  China  that  is  being 
born. 

While  these  flower  lips  are  giving  words  to 
the  thoughts  of  the  Young  China,  others,  like 
Miss  Ying,  are  doing  more  than  mere  speak- 
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REPRESENTATIVE  "NEW  WOMEN"  OF  CHINA 


ing.  A  body  of  Red  Cross  nurses  sailed  from 
the  Japanese  metropolis  for  the  front  on 
Xoveml>er  19,  191 1.  Among  them  were  nine 
Chinese  girls.  They  had  been  attending 
medical .  schotjls  in  Tokyo.  They  are  the 
young  Chinese  women  who  had  decided  to 
take  up  professional  life. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  the  new 
woman  of  China  is  not  quite  new.  The  jMJsi- 
tion  of  women  among  the  Chinese  has  always 
l>ccn  high.  The  late  Kmi)ress  Dowager,  who, 
in  her  time,  r-  '  '  If-al  of  free  advertise- 
ment; not  of  t  t  brand  fand  Heaven 
and  Karth  know,  or  should  know,  that  Mrs. 
Conger's  estimate  of  the  Dowager  Kmpress 
Is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  th<ise  hcjrrid 
nightmares  fashioned  out  of  whole  cloth  by 
some  copy-manufarturing  newsi)ai)er  imagi- 
nat-  '  *'  '  ImfHrrial  Latly  was  no  more  a 
in  cplion  among  the  dowager  em- 
press<-s  of  China  than  she  was  a  monster.  In 
Japan,  th'     '    "         n  of  a  ti  in  favor 

of  hi.s  suc(  1  uwtx  u>\ In  ('hina 

it  wa.H  rarely  practiced.  .Naturally,  during 
the   minority   of   the    reigning   !K>vereign    a 


Dowager  Empress  has  always  been  the  sov- 
ereign de  facto.  And  that  was  precisely  what 
happened  to  the  late  Dowager  En. press. 

Mr.  Okuda,  while  he  was  serving  as  the 
Third  Secretary  to  the  Japanese  Embassy  at 
Peking,  made  a  careful  study  of  the  social  and 
commercial  life  of  China  and  wrote  a  book. 
He  says  that  |)etticoat  go\ernnu'nt  is  a  gen- 
eral thing  in  China;  that  the  i)ositi()n  of  her 
women  is  even  higher  than  that  of  her  Occi- 
dental .sisters.  "China  is  the  country  which 
resf)ects  and  values  her  women  exceedingly," 
he  declares.  "A  country  where  woman's 
p<jwer  is  strong.  Even  among  the  lower 
classes  the  husband  cannot  lay  a  violent 
hand  on  the  wife,  and  the  matrimonial  (|uarrel 
has  only  one  end  invariably, — the  victory  for 
the  wife." 

THE     NKW     WOMAN     i)V     JAPAN 

The  same  cannot  be  saicl  of  the  women  of 
Japan  especially  in  recent  times.  There 
men  have  played  the  part  of  tyrants;  they 
have     l>chaved     shamefully,     scandalously, 
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abominably  and  in  any  number  of  other 
wicked  ways  toward  the  women.  The 
strange  thing  al)out  it  all  is  that  the  silly, 
base,  unforgivable  abuses  of  men  have  re- 
sulted in  a  wonderful  thing— the  most  win- 
ning feminine  graces  in  the  known  world.  A 
Japanese  man  has  no  business  saying  this. 
It  is  not  appreciated  in  this  "blow-your-own- 
horn-age"  of  advertisements.  He  needn't  say 
it.  All  the  foreign  students  of  Jajjan  and  her 
life  are  of  one  opinion  on  this  point.  One 
enthusiast  has  put  himself  down  in  black  and 
white  after  the  following  manner:  "How 
sweet  the  Japanese  woman  is!  All  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  race  for  goodness  seem  to  be 
concentrated  in  her.  It  shakes  one's  faith  in 
some  Occidental  doctrines.  If  this  be  the 
result  of  suj)])ression  and  oppression,  then 
these  are  not  altogether  bad." 

This  also  is  true.  The  brain  of  Japan  has 
largely  been  with  her  w'omen,  quite  as  much 
as  with  her  men.  Murasakishibu  is  the 
name  of  our  Chaucer;  Murasakishibu  is  not 
a  name  of  a  man,  but  of  a  lady  of  court.  Sei 
Shonagon,  another  court  lady,  is  the  author 
of  perhaps  the  most  perfect  model  of  the 
classic  literature  of  Yamato,  known  as 
Makura  Zoshi.  Ise,  Izumi  Shikibu,  Koshi- 
kibu,  Akazoe-emon  can  easily  be  our  Keats, 
Shelley  or  Sappho.  The  oldest  chronicle  of 
the  Japanese  empire  extant  is  called  Kojiki — 
the  Record  of  Ancient  Things.  It  was  dic- 
tated by  a  lady  called  Hieda  Are, — whose 
scholarly  memory  was  the  wonder  of  the  age. 

In  the  Augustan  age  of  Japanese  states- 
manship, Hojo  Masako  reigned  on  the  dais 
of  the  Shogun.  She  was  called  the  Nun 
Shogun,  because  she  had  shaved  her  head  at 
the  death  of  the  founder  of  the  Hojo  Sho- 
gunate,  her  husband.  She  did  not  wish  to 
mingle  with  mankind,  now  that  her  husband 
had  jiassed  into  the  Shadow  World.  She  was 
forced  to  take  the  dais.  Why?  For  the  sim- 
l)lest  of  reasons.  Among  the  shining  com- 
pany of  famous  statesmen  of  the  time,  there 
was  no  star  brighter  in  administrative  ability 
than  her  own.  The  Great  leyasu,  the  founder 
of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate,  which  ruled  the 
empire  for  two  and  a  half  centuries  until  iS6S, 
when  the  ])resent  Kmj^eror  was  restored  to 
the  throne,  leaned  upon  Kasugano  Tsubone 
and  her  judgments  far  more  than  on  any  of 
his  I'-lders.  This  statement  is  not  irom  the 
secret  memoirs  of  the  Shogun's  court;  it  is 
written  in  all  authentic  histories  worthy  the 
hame.  The  inilucnces  and  power  of  court 
ladies  on  the  Tokugawa  ])olitics  were  greater 
than  many  authentic  histories  are  willing  to 
admit.     Often  great   KIders  of  the  Shogun 


and  ministers  of  state  as  well  as  powerful 
daimyo  were  nothing  but  puppets  of  which 
their  white  fingers  held  the  strings. 

As  if  statecraft,  literature,  scholarship 
were  not  (juite  varied  and  wide  enough  a 
realm  to  express  herself,  the  Japanese  woman 
went  into  a  very  much  masculine  occupation 
of  war.  There  is  not  a  school  bt)y  in  all  Japan 
who  does  not  know  that  the  first  captain  who 
led  the  Nippon  forces  beyond  the  seas  and 
with  success  was  the  Empress  Jingo.  Tomoe 
Gojen  is  a  romantic  figure  in  the  military 
annals  of  our  feudal  times.  And  Princess 
Oyama — who  was  educated  at  Vassar,  by  the 
bye,  and  is  the  wife  of  Prince  Oyama,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Jai)anese  army  in  the 
Russian  war — can  tell  many  a  thrilling  tale 
of  the  part  the  samurai  women  took  in  the 
defense  of  Wakamatsu  Castle,  in  which  she 
was  a  mere  child,  but  no  mere  sj)ectat*)r. 

With  such  heritage  as  this,  it  is  not  so  sur- 
])rising  that  the  women  of  Japan  did  worthy 
things  when  Oi)i)ortunity,  coming  on  the 
heels  of  Commodore  Perry  from  the  United 
States,  opened  the  shoji  and  smiled  at  them. 

WOMAN    PHYSICI.ANS 

It  was  in  181S4  that  Hagino  Voshi-ko 
opened  her  camjiaign  against  the  male  mon- 
opoly of  the  medical  profession  in  Japan.  Her 
aggressive  activity  brought  forth  fruits  meet 
unto  her  ambition  and  in  a  remarkably  short 
time.  It  resulted  in  the  revision  of  the  regu- 
lations governing  the  official  examination  of 
candidates  for  the  practice  of  medicine. 
And  Dr.  Washiyama  Vayoi  was  one  of  the 
first  exjxjnents  of  the  movement. 

The  number  of  woman  physicians  to-day 
is  not  large;  there  are  not  more  than  250 
women  in  actual  practice  in  the  entire  Km- 
pire.  What  is  big  about  this  is  the  future. 
In  the  Wt)men's  Medical  School  of  Tokyo, 
alone,  there  are  250  students.  If  the  numl)er 
of  the  women  physicians  of  Japan  be  com- 
paratively small,  their  high  standing  tells  a 
different  tale.  Dr.  Voskit)ka  Yayoi  stands  in 
the  ver>'  first  rank  of  the  profession.  She 
came  to  Tokyo  from  the  Shi/uoka  Prefecture, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  girl  students  of  medi- 
cine in  Jai>an.  She  is  now  at  the  head  of  a 
medical  school  and  of  a  hospital  all  her  \  ery 
own.  And  they  are  not  small  either.  Her 
school  on  Kawada  Street  in  Ushigome  W.ird 
of  the  City  of  Tokyo  was  established  eight 
years  ago  and  has  an  enrollment  of  over  ,^00 
students;  about  one-half  of  the  number 
board  in  the  dormitory  attached  to  the  school. 
Her  professional  life  is  a  shock  and  a  revela- 
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tion  to  any  one  who  conjures  up  the  charm- 
ing picture  of  a  pair  of  long  butterfly  sleeves 
flirting  with  tea  cups  under  the  scented  can- 
opy of  cherries  in  bloom,  in  connection  with 
the  woman  of  Japan.  Ever\-  morning,  on  the 
average,  no  less  than  eighty  patients  come 
to  see  her  at  her  office.  Dr.  Yoshioka  is  mar- 
ried to  a  physician,  who  is  widely  known  as — 
the  husband  of  Dr.  Yoshioka.  That,  too,  in 
Japan,  niind  you!  He  is  one  of  the  instruc- 
tors of  her  own  medical  school  and  perfectly 
happy. 

Dr.  Mayeda  Sono  is  another  of  the  promi- 
nent woman  physicians  of  Tokyo.  She  has 
had  wide  and  practical  experiences  both  in 
Japan  and  in  the  government  hospital  in 
Korea.  She  is  a  widow  and  shoulders  the 
support  of  her  family  and  her  father  with 
comfort  and  distinction. 

WOMEN   AS   SCHOOL   TE.ACHERS 

There  are  in  Tokyo  to-day  about  2900 
school  teachers.  Of  this  number,  iioo  are 
women;  not  quite  have  women  dethroned 
men  in  this  kindly  field  of  human  endeavor, 
nor  yet  have  they  halved  the  empire — but 
ver>'  nearly  so.  It  is  ver>"  certain  that  no 
name  of  the  more  conceited  gender  could  be 
written  much  higher  than  that  of  Shimoda 
Uta-ko.  Her  record  at  the  Peeresses'  School 
in  Tokyo  is  already  a  classic  tradition..  She 
has  maintained  a  rather  un-Japanese  life- 
condition  of  single  blessedness, — minus  boast- 
ing and  with  the  ever-ready  admission  of  re- 
grets. Having  no  children  of  her  own,  she 
has  tried — and  succeeded  in  a  marvelous 
measure — to  mother  the  girl  students  who 
came  to  her.  In  the  classr(x>m,  hers  was  the 
"mother-and-child"  attitude  throughout. 
Even  while  she  was  not  feeling  in  gcxjd  health 
she  never  thought  of  missing  her  classes,  un- 
less she  was  actually  down  in  bed.  For  the 
reasf)n  that  her  girls  would  have  been  s<i  dis- 
apjK)inted  to  miss  her.  With  her,  teaching 
is  :■  •  'in.  She  loves  sch'>olrfK>m  lecturing 
a.s  .    likes  public  platforms. 

JAI'ANKSK   WOMF.N  AS  ORATORS 

And  yet  Miss  ShimrnJa  ranks  very  high 
as  a  public  siHiaker.  She  has  been  sfx^kcn  of 
as  another  Ito— meaning  the  late  Prince  Ito, 
who  was  very  fond  of  hearing  the  music  ai 
his  own  voice  in  his  day  and,  what  is  more  to 
thr-  jh'  '  '  da  large  numb<-r  of  friends  who 
felt  th'  .  way.  In  fact,  there  is  «)nly  an- 
other la^iy  who  can  even  jiretend  to  stanrl  on 
the  ftamc  plane  with  Shimmla  Uta-ko.     Her 


name  is  Airs.  Hatoyama.  Mrs.  Hatoyama  is 
famiUar,  happy,  witty,  even  chatty  on  a  pub- 
lic platform.  She  speaks  very  rapidly,  and  is 
famous  as  one  of  the  Dreaded  Trio  of  steno- 
graphic reporters,  with  Mr.  Shimada  and 
Professor  Tsuboi.  She  thinks  clearly,  her 
sentences  are  limpid  as  a  mountain  rill,  and 
rush  down  the  theme  with  a  silver  melody  of 
her  own.  She  is  not  at  all  emotional;  she 
does  not  let  her  personality  dominate  her 
speeches,  as  does  Shimoda  Uta-ko.  She  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  subject  with  the  incisive- 
ness  and  clarity  of  "one  splitting  a  bamboo." 
She  has  small  patience  with  oratorical  tricks 
of  any  tj'pe — she  just  talks;  talks  from  her 
heart  to  her  hearers'  hearts,  through  the 
heart  of  the  things  she  is  talking  on.  Be- 
cause of  her  ease  and  sparkling  wit  on  a  plat- 
form, she  is  spoken  of  as  another  Count  Oku- 
ma  among  the  w'omen  orators  of  the  country. 

WOMAX    WRITERS    OF    THE    NEW'    NIPPON 

There  is  something  wrong  with  the  woman 
writers  of  the  New  Nijipon  to-day.  Through- 
out the  Empire,  there  is  no  lack  of  clever  au- 
thors, and  a  number  of  young  women  are  actu- 
ally invading  the  editorial  offices  of  news- 
papers and  magazines.  But  when  one  looks 
for  a  shining  name  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
outshine  such  male  stars  as  Bimyo,  Rohan, 
Koyo,  Futabatei,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen 
others  in  the  same  exalted  company,  he 
stares  into  a  void, — save  for  one  brief  and 
bright  meteor.  Her  name  was  Higuclii 
Natsu-ko.  She  wrote  under  the  brush  name 
of  Ichiyo.  Born  in  Tokyo,  in  1872,  she  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  The  gods  must 
have  loved  her  exceedingly.  She  began  her 
writing  career  in  iS()2  and  death  closed  it  in 
i8q6  and  in  that  brief  period  she  achieved 
"Muddy  Stream,"  "Passing  Clouds,"  "Part- 
ing Ways"  and  about  twenty  otlier  stories. 
"There  is  nothing  of  that  i)hilos<)i)hic  pose  of 
Rohan  about  her,"  wrote  perhaps  the  most 
gifted  literary  critic  of  those  days,  Takayama 
Chogyu,"  neither  are  there  the  world-wise  airs 
of  Koyo.  Vet — yet,  there  is  magic  in  her 
r>bservation;  in  her  letters,  divinity  dwells. 
Her  heaven-talent  towers  aloftl" 

BUSINESS    WOMIN    OK    JAPAN 

Hut  a  man  who  looks  for  the  most  |)i(- 
ture<w|ue  romances  in  the  actual  life  of  Nip- 
(>oii  of  to-dav  ^-honld  (crtainly  go  among  the 
busiru'ss  wonicii  (»f  tin-  (oiuitry;  among  those 
women  whose  brilliant  business  talents  arc 
an  eternal   wonfler  to  bearded   males     they 
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whom  the  newspapers  are  ever  (kli^hted  to  yen — which  is  half  as  many  American  dollars, 
advertise  under  the  militant  title  of  "Lady  That  in  itself  was  a  big  fortune  in  Nagano, 
Generals."  especially   for   a   little   woman    who   started 

Take  the  career  of  the  mistress  of  the  with  practically  no  capital  and  in  the  modest 
Seiuntei,  the  Hlue  Clouds  Restaurant.  trade  of  a  restaurant-keeper.     It   was   then 

Fujimori  L'nie-ko, — for  that  is  her  name, —  that  her  young  husband — who,  by  the  bye, 
was  the  youngest  of  eight  children  and  lost  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  building  up  of 
her  father  when  she  was  five.  At  the  age  of  business  and  fortune — lost  his  head.  He 
twelve,  she  was  sent  out  into  the  world  to  made  a  plunge.  He  made  a  number  of  deep- 
work  for  food  and  raiment  and,  more,  to  help  water  plunges  into  all  sorts  of  enterpri.^^es  of 
as  best  she  could  toward  the  support  of  her  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge; 
mother.  .She  was  different  from  the  very  he  "put  out  his  hand"  at  this  and  that  and 
start,  they  say.  She  worked  in  such  a  whole-  the  other  things  and  became  an  e.xpert  in 
hearted,  altogether  cheerful  way  that  her  forgetting  to  tell  his  wife  about  his  ventures, 
mistress  fell  in  love  with  her.  At  twenty-one,  Her  protests  had  too  many  points  in  them 
she  joined  one  of  her  elder  sisters  in  the  pro-  to  be  comfortable  for  him.  When  he  awoke 
fession  of  the  geisha.  Her  remarkable  per-  of!  and  on,  and  found  himself  deejjer  in  the 
sonal  charms  counted  for  much  there;  and  mire  than  ever,  as  he  was  bound  to  find  him- 
her  e\er-cheerful  temperament  was  more  than  self  in  the  natural  and  most  logical  course  of 
gold  or  i>recious  stones  in  paving  her  way  to  things,  he  went  dee{)er  still  in  his  frantic 
success.  efforts  to  make  good  his  losses.     After  e.\- 

Unlike  so  many  of  her  sister  artists,  she  j)ending  the  major  portion  of  the  fortune 
worked,  smiled,  and  saved  money.  One  fine  made  by  his  wife,  he  died  with  the  indebted- 
morning,  she  took  a  good  steady  look  in  the  ness — the  indebtedness  of  which  he  found  it 
face  of  the  future,  smiled  at  it  with  her  usual  so  convenient  to  forget  telling  his  wife — of 
oi)tiniism  and  fiuit  the  profession  of  i)ro-  over  one  hundred  thousand  yen! 
fessional  entertainer.  She  did  something  be-  What  did  the  mistress  of  the  Blue  Clouds  do 
sides;  she  married  a  young  fellow  with  whom  under  the  circumstances?  She  did  not  waste 
she  started  a  little  restaurant  in  the  City  of  a  single  tear.  She  took  a  good  long  fresh 
Nagano,  in  the  heart  of  deep  mountains  of  look  into  the  future;  saw  it  smiling  at  her  as 
Shinano.  She  christened  the  restaurant,  usual;  she  smiled  back  at  it  and — went 
Seiun-tei,  the  House  of  Blue  Clouds.  Blue  ahead.  She  paid  back  her  husband's  debts; 
clouds  have  always  stood  for  winged  am1)i-  and  she  had  to  take  many  a  day  off  her  busi- 
tion  among  the  classic  poets  of  China  and  ness  in  hunting  up  the  creditors,  for  the 
Japan.  Political  fever  was  high  in  Shinano,  creditors  (although  this  sounds  utterly  in- 
then;  and  the  City  of  Nagano  was  the  polit-  credible)  out  of  admiration  for  the  courage 
ical  cajHtal  of  the  i)refecture.  It  was  there  and  ability  of  the  woman,  and,  moreover, 
the  people  gathered  to  elect  the  representa-  being  in  no  wise  worried  about  the  debt  being 
tives  to  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Tokyo.  paid  by  her,  sometime,  did  not  wish  to  har- 

The  mistress  of  the  Blue  Clouds  with  ad-  ass  her  in  the  hour  of  her  trials.  And  to- 
mirable  enteri)rise  rose  to  the  height  where  day?  The  mistress  of  the  Blue  Clouds,  they 
Oi)]K)rtunity  beckoned  her.  Her  pleasant  say,  is  richer  than  ever  before.  Had  Fuji- 
l)ersonality  told  even  more  than  the  good  mori  Ume-ko  staged  her  activities  in  Tiikyo 
cooking  of  the  Blue  Clouds.  In  no  time  instead  of  in  the  mountain-screened  city  of 
she  amassed  a  modest  fortune.  In  those  Nagano,  her  "l)lue  cloud  dreams"  would 
days,  Nagano  City  had  not  a  restaurant  big  have  winged  higher.  Such  at  least  is  the 
enough  to  accommodate  three,  four  hundred  consensus  of  romjietent  criticisms — so  high 
guests  at  a  i)ublic  ])an(iuet.  Tliat  was  an-  indeetl  that  the  famous  "lady  generals"  in 
other. challenge  from  the  gods.  She  answered  the  capital  city,  such  as  the  mistresses  of  the 
it  to  the  "eternal  oi)en  mouths"  of  the  city  Fuki-ro  and  of  the  Hisago-ya,  can  hardly 
by  purchasing  a  large  tract  of  land  and  build-  "reach  up  to  her  finger  tips." 
ing  an  imposing  structure  uiKin  it.  The  The  story  of  Mrs.  Yamazaki  Kcsa-ko  is 
Blue  Clou(ls  sign-board  took  a  high  jump,  not  a  whit  less  romantic  than  that  of  the  mis- 
It  was  beyond  the  imagination  of  the  good  tress  of  the  Blue  Clouds.  Mrs.  Vamazaki 
people  of  Nagano  City  that  a  mere  restau-  at  the  age  of  twelve  used  to  jM^ddle  charcoal 
rant  should  have  the  temerity  to  house  itself  in  through  the  village  streets  of  Ueda  in  Shin- 
'^uch  an  imposing  structure.  Fujimori  I'me-  an«\  To-day.  she  handles  hundreds  of  thou- 
ko  was  rewardeil  ior  her  daring  and  fore-  sands  of  yen  as  the  business  head  of  perhaps 
sight.     In  a  few  years  she  amassed  200,000   the  biggest  drug  store  in  Tokyo  (called  Tei- 
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koku-do)  and  its  many  branch  shops.  She 
looks  after  more  than  fifty  clerks  and  servants 
and  keeps  them  busy;  she  attends  to  the 
funds,  books,  and  management  of  the  shop; 
attends  to  domestic  as  well  as  export  orders 
and  their  shipments  and  to  office  corre- 
spondence besides.  Her  husband  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Nippon  Drug  Stock  Company 
and  the  head  of  the  Tokyo  Drug  Export 
Merchants'  Association,  and  is  identified  wath 
a  number  of  other  organizations.  To-day 
he  leaves  the  practical  administration  of  the 
drug  store  almost  entirely  in  the  care  of  his 
wife.  The  diplomatic  end  of  the  business  is 
about  the  only  thing  he  attends  personally. 
And  what  he  is  to-day  is  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Madame  Yamazaki.  WTien  the 
young  couple  started  in  life,  they  had  not  a 
cent;  they  worked  together.  They  borrowed 
fifty  yen  ($25)  to  start  a  little  drug  shop  in 
a  back  street,  in  Kanda  Ward,  Tokyo.  Mr. 
Yamazaki  is  more  of  a  chemist  than  a  busi- 
ness man;  and  the  little  shop  lingered  in  the 
shadow  of  failure  for  many  a  dark  moon.  It 
was  then  that  the  young  wife  took  to  the 
peddling  of    toilet   articles    and   perfumer^' 


by  day  with  a  three-year-old  child  clinging 
to  her  sleeve  or  in  her  arms;  and  by  night 
sat  far  beyond  midnight  with  the  sewing 
which  she  took  in  to  help  out.  Immediately 
after  the  first  flush  of  success  her  husband 
was  taken  down  with  a  serious  illness  and  lay 
abed  for  nearly  two  years.  The  wife  rose 
level  with  the  need.  She  took  the  road  her- 
self, fought  against  the  shrewd  campaign  of 
her  competitors  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  supremacy  that  the  Teikoku-do  enjoys 
to-day  throughout  the  Empire  and  through 
Korea  and  IManchuria. 

These  are  indi\ddual  and  altogether  strik- 
ing cases.  These  women  are  exceptional  in 
their  ability  and  successes.  But  no  peak 
hangs  in  mid-air.  Even  as  there  is  a  mass  of 
American  women  back  of  jNIiss  Jane  Addams, 
with  similar  ideals,  endeavors,  achievements 
differing  only  in  magnitude,  so  there  is  a 
great  number  of  women  in  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  Empire  of  Japan  who  are 
traveling,  with  more  or  less  success,  along 
similar  paths  and  toward  the  same  heights 
beaconed  by  these  remarkable  women  whose 
stories  I  have  tried  to  tell. 


WOMAN'S   PART  IN   INDIA'S  SOCIAL  ADVANCE 

BY  BASANTA  KOOMAR  ROY 


E.\RLY  marriage  is  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  Hindu  society.  The  girls  are 
generally  married  and  become  mothers,  in 
many  cases,  at  an  age  when  they  should  be  in 
school.  The  girl  mothers  often  die  in  child- 
birth or  their  health  is  shattered  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  The  lx>y  husbands  are  ham- 
pered in  many  instances  in  their  future  careers 
by  the  resjMjn.sibility  of  supporting  a  family, 
and  quite  often  are  obliged  to  subject  them- 
selves to  drudgery  which,  but  for  their  mar- 
riage, they  coulfl  have  escaped.  Early 
marriage  stand.s  in  the  way  of  education,  espe- 
cially of  the  girls. 

The  custom  of  early  marriage  is  changing 
fast.  Now  the  Hindu  Ixjys  refuse  to  marry 
until  they  have  finished  their  education  and 
made  a  -.fart  in  life,  although  such  a  refusal  is 
thought  very  improper.  (!on.sef|uently,  the 
girls  have  to  wail  until  the  Ixjys  arc  ready  to 
marry.  .So  marriages  are  getting  late  now- 
aday.s.     Among  f  the  reform  s<»rirlies, 

such  as  the   lir..  omaj   and   the  Arya- 

Somaj,  you  will  hnd  maids  of  twenty,  twenty- 
five,  thirty,  or  even  thirty-five.     They  arc 


very  few  and  far  between,  however.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  age  of  marriage  has  been  con- 
siderably raised.  The  girls  of  these  societies 
are  going  in  for  education  with  a  vengeance. 
There  are  scores  of  graduates  of  universities 
among  them.  On  account  of  deferred  mar- 
riage, the  women  of  India  are  beginning  to 
have  a  wider  view  of  life  and  civic  duties. 

Caste  rules  prohiljit  marriage  between 
members  of  different  castes  and  subcastes. 
This  leads  to  marriage  relationships  within 
very  narrf)w  circles,  which  result  in  physical 
degeneracy.  The  social  reformer  knows  that 
this  b  a  source  of  social  and  national  weak- 
ness. So  he  has  been  agitating  marriage  be- 
tween dilTercnt  castes,  at  least  between  the 
subcastes  of  the  same  princi|)al  castes.  The 
ref<jrm  mk  ieties  of  the  Hrahmo-.Somaj  and  the 
Arya-Somaj  are  rloing  yeoman's  service  in 
this  as  in  other  social  reff)rm  measures.  In- 
termarriages are  going  on,  under  their  aus- 
f)ices,  between  different  original  castes,  sub- 
r;isles,  and  cviTi  between  diffcn-nt  provinces. 
Th(»ugh  tin-  orthodox  do  not  relish  the  idea  at 
all,  still  the  work  is  going  nn  just  the  same  as 
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present  national  movement, 
married  Mr.  R.  Dutl  Chowd- 
hury  of  the  Punjab.  This 
jiave  a  great  impetus  to  such 
marriages.  Whenever  there 
is  a  di>ipute  about  inter-pro- 
vincial marriages,  the  young 
men  quote  their  Sarala  Devi. 
In  the  higher  castes  of  the 
Hindus  a  widow  is  not  allow- 
ed to  marry.  Once  a  widow 
always  a  widow.  But  a 
widower  can  marry  as  many 
times  as  he  wishes  to,  and 
there  is  no  law  to  prevent 
him  from  marrying.  This 
social  custom  is  not  only  an 
injustice  done  to  women, 
but  a  j)oor  social  economy 
as  well.  The  great  majority 
of  Indian  widows  are  Hindu 
widows.  There  were,  in  1901, 
10,487  widows  below  the  age 
of  five;  95,798  between  live 
and  ten;  275,862  between  ten 
and  fifteen;  522,867  between 
fifteen  and  twenty;  9^^,725 
between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five;  1,432,608  between 
twenty-five  and  t  h  i  r  t  y  ; 
2,267,361  between  thirty  and 
thirty-five;  2,068,491  be- 
tween thirty-five  and  forty; 
3,770,495  between  forty  and 
forty-five;  2,264,038 between 
forty-five  and  fifty;  4,112,- 
876  between  fifty  and  fifty- 
the  result  of  organized  propaganda  for  the  h\-c\  1,521,210  between  fifty-five  and  sixty 
expansion  of  the  idea  and  practice  of  inter-  and  6,596,939  of  si.xty  and  over. 
marriage.  The  opposition  is  only  strengthen- 
ing the  movement.  klm.\rri.\gi".  <•!•   widows 

Hut  the  greatest  difllculty  in  the  way  of 
inter-i)rovincial  marriages  lies  in  the  Ian-  These  figures  s[>eak  lor  them.selves.  The 
guage  problem.  The  jieople  of  different  social  lecturers  in  India  make  a  good  deal  of 
provinces  of  India  s|)eak  dilTerent  languages  the  figures  and  urge  remarriage  of  Hindu 
and  do  not  understand  one  another;  and  it  is  widows.  The  higher  castes  are  moving  in  the 
easy  to  believe  that  Io\  e-making,  or  house-  matter.  .X  few  examples  have  been  set  even 
keei)ing,  is  well-nigh  impossible  without  a  in  the  otherwise  orthodo.x  families  of  high 
common  language.  So  the  work  must  start  social  standing.  The  most  striking  example 
fnim  narrower  circles  of  subcastes  and  gradu-  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  remarriage  of  the 
ally  e.\|)an(l  to  wider  and  wider  circles,  daughter,  a  girl  widow  of  ten  or  twleve.  of 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  work  Justice  Ashntosh  Mukrju  of  the  Calcutta 
has  begun  in  right  earnest  an<l  is  making  High  Court.  Though  he  belonged  to  ortho- 
steady  progress.  Men  like  Sir  Chandra  dox  Hinduism,  still  when  it  came  to  the  re- 
Madliui)  (ihose  and  Justice  Saradarharun  marriage  of  his  little  widowed  daughter,  he 
Mittra  are  rendering  great  service  along  this  did  not  scruple  to  marry  her  again,  though  he 
line.  .\  few  years  ago  Miss  Sarala  Devi  w;is  vehemently  opi>osed  by  some  of  his  own 
(Ihosal,  H..\..  of  Hengal.  a  woman  of  great  caste  people  and  relatives.  Following  the 
intellectual  attainments  and  a  leader  of  the   lead  of  men  in  high  jx)sitions,  others  are  doing 


A  HINDU  WOMAN  WHO  EDITS  A  MAGAZINE  FOR  WO.MEN 

(Sarala   Devi  Chowdhury,   B.A..   late   principal   of   the   Maharani's   College   for 

Women  at  Mysore) 
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the  same.  Widow  marriage  seems  to  be 
quite  a  fashionable  thing  nowadays. 

A  few  years  ago  Rani  Z^lrinalini  of  Calcutta, 
a  yoimg  widow,  married  a  young  man  in  pri- 
vate life  and  left  her  queenly  title  and  king- 
dom. Parents  advertise  in  the  papers:  "A 
yoimg  widow  of  a  diflFerent  caste  is  wanted  for 
a  boy  of  such  and  such  caste."  They  want  to 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone, — intermarriage 
and  the  remarriage  of  widows  combined  in  the 
same  marriage.  "Widow  remarriage  bu- 
reaus" have  been  started  to  facilitate  widow 
marriage.  Newspapers  have  opened  a  new 
column  under  the  heading  of  "Widow  Mar- 
riage," and  they  fill  quite  a  little  space  with 
news  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Even  the  illiterate  masses  are  permeated 
with  this  idea  of  social  reform.  The  other 
day  in  the  little  farming  village  of  Orakandi, 
Bengal,  ^\-ith  but  a  few  hundred  inhabitants, 
the  women  called  a  meeting,  at  which  many 
men  were  present,  and  passed  resolutions 
condemning  early  marriage  and  advocating 
remarriage  of  Hindu  widows.  Though  99 
per  cent,  of  the  people  were  illiterate,  still 
they  could  not  help  feeling  the  pulsations  of 
the  national  heart  that  had  been  beating  with 
tremendous  rapidity. 

POPULAR    DEM.\ND    FOR    EDUCATION 

On  the  average,  out  of  141  women  in  India, 
one  only  can  read  and  write.  This  state  of 
illiteracy  left  the  women  to  a  very  narrow 
sphere  of  activity.  The  nation  builders  of 
India  realize  that  woman  is  the  greatest  asset 
of  any  nation.  She  is  the  mother;  she  molds 
the  character  of  the  rising  generation;  she's 
the  wife;  the  family  is  under  her  control. 
So  the  education  and  general  enlightenment 
of  women  are  more  necessary  than  the  educa- 
tion of  men.  So  difTerent  avenues  are  being 
o[)encd  for  female  education,  and  j)atriotic 
men  and  women  of  India  are  doing  every- 
thing in  their  [x^wer  to  spread  education 
among  women,  and  thus  to  raise  their  status 
anrl  with  it  the  status  of  men. 

Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu,  one  of  the  women 
lr.'ul<TH  of  Indian  thought,  thus  s)K>ke  before 
the  la-sl  S<Knal  Conference  in  Calcutta: 

f)fjr^f)n#'  man  Han-  tOfIr|»rivf  anf>th«Tof  hinhirlh- 
ri'/ht  t')  <,',<]'■  (,iir<  .lir  whi*  h  noiirithcn  hit  iMxIy? 
H'>w  tlufi  ih.ill  a  man  fl.ir.  tr.  deprive  a  htitnan  mjul 
of  il»  immemorLiil  iti  .-  of  liln-rty  anri  life!' 

And  yet,  my  frien'N,  in.ni  n.i  1  vxlarerl  in  the«aM'  of 
Indian  women.  That  \n  whv  you  men  of  India 
i"^  '  "  nr  faitiiTH,   in 

'■■  •  inori.il  liirlh- 

r  <iit,  iheir   wtnn,  of    your   jiiht 

"  '  ^         'TV,   I   c  harKr  yjii,  rii»torc  to 

ymr  wf^mrn  the'ir  anrirnt  riichtu,  (w  i(  i»  wr,  and 


PRATIVA    MUKERJEE 
(An  Indian  poetess  who  began  writing  at  the  age  of  twelve) 

not  you,  who  are  the  real  nation-builders,  and 
without  our  active  cooperation  at  all  points  of 
proj(ress,  all  your  congresses  and  conferences  are  in 
vain.  Educate  your  women  and  the  nation  will 
take  care  of  itselfi  for  it  is  true  to-day  as  it  was 
yesterday,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  human  life, 
that  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  is  the  ])ower 
that  rules  the  world. 

Her  Highness  the  Maharani  of  Baroda  in- 
si)ired  her  Indian  sisters  of  the  last  Ladies' 
Conference  in  Calcutta  by  saying: 

We  shape  the  minds  of  our  children  in  their 
infancy  and  boyhood,  we  can  insf)ire  them  with  a 
love  and  a  lenitimale  pride  in  our  [)as(  hislors',  and 
we  can  create  in  them  a  taste  for  our  modern  litera- 
ture. .  .  .  The  manliofwl  and  the  womaidiood  of 
India  is  our  handiwork;  let  us,  mot  hers,  train  the 
future  manhood  and  womanhood  of  India  to  the 
service  of  our  country. 

Even  the  beggar  of  India  has  changed  the 
burden  of  his  songs.  In  exchange  for  alms 
he  receivefl,  he  used  to  entertain  the  people 
with  religious  songs,  entreating  them  to  Ik- 
good  and  kind,  aiirl  also  to  project  their 
thoughts  to  the  hereafter.  Hut  since  he  has 
been  wf)n  over  by  the  nationalist,  he  has  laid 
aside  his  religious  songs  and  sings  the  na- 
tional songs  instead.  He  sings  to  urge  men 
to  [)alriolisiTi,  he  sings  recalling  the  belter 
days  of  India  gone  by,  and  al)ove  all  he  sings 
to  awaken  the  Inrlian  woman.  Here  is  a 
sample: 

Awake,  ariM',  ()  daUKlit<TN  of  India;  uidess  you 
ri»c   Mother   India  cannot   riM-.      lU'  ye   wives  of 
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hcr<H"s,  and  ni\f  l)irih  to  htr<n<.  Hut  for  your 
devotion  to  India's  cause-,  she  can  ne\cr  rise.  So 
awake,  arise,  ye  daughters  of  India. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Indian  National  Con- 
gress, that  meets  every  year  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  and  aims  at  pohtical  re- 
forms and  jKiwers,  sits  the  Social  Conference, 
where  thousands  of  educated  men  and  women 
meet  and  plan  work,  lor  social  reform.  This 
agitation  is  kept  up  throughout  the  year  by 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  and  by  pub- 
lic lectures  and  discourses.  There  also  meets 
at  the  same  time  the  "Women's  Conference" 
to  plan  work  to  better  the  conditi«)n  of  women. 
The  women  leaders  make  speeches  and  pass 
resolutions  and,  like  men,  plan  work  for  the 
next  year.  Women  travel  from  different  cor- 
ners of  that  vast  country  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  conference.  Everyone  is  ani- 
mated with  a  lofty  ideal  and  a  noble  ambi- 
tion. They  carry  on  the  business  of  these 
meetings  along  strictly  business  lines.  They 
divide  India  into  different  circles  and  carry 
on  their  activities  in  the  circles  in  which 
they  hai)pen  to  live.  As  a  result  of  this  agi- 
tation, women's  organizations  are  springing 
up  in  all  i^arts  of  Inflia.  Women  representing 
these  organizations  demand  women's  rights 
in  no  less  unmistakable  terms  than  in  which 
the  women  of  America  and  Europe  demand 
their  "rights."  The  feminist  movement  is 
gaining  ground  everywhere,  and  the  progress 
in  India  is  almost  incredible. 

HINDU   women's   clubs 

The  Mahila  Samiti  (Woman's  Association) 
of  Calcutta  proi)oses,  besides  other  things,  to 
unite  Indian  women  of  all  castes,  creeds 
and  races,  high  or  low,  rich  or  jxior,  for  the 
service  of  the  Motherland.  The  Bharat  Stri 
Mahamandal  (.Ml  India  Woman's  Union) 
aims  at  diffusing  education  among  women  of 
all  classes.  It  hires  woman  teachers  and 
sends  them  out  into  families  where,  on  ac- 
count of  ]>ur(lah,  married  women  cannot  come 
out  for  education.  It  is  mainly  through  the 
exertion  of  the  Indian  women  that  hundreds 
of  girls'  schools  are  flottitig  the  entire  coun- 
try. Opening  of  women's  clubs  in  metropoli- 
tan cities,  and  even  in  country  places,  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  Women  club  together  and 
subscribe  for  papers  and  magazines,  and  in 
their  after-dinmr  meetings  the  one  that  can 
read  reads  the  latest  news,  and  all  comment 
on  the  recent  <ie\il«)pment  of  na(i«)nal  and 
even  international  affairs.  In  Madras  there 
is  not  an  im|)ortant  place  where  there  is  no 
woman's  association.     In  Hombav  thev  are 


abundant.     In  Bengal  they  are  springing  up 
like  mushrooms. 

The  Indian  women  are  invading  the  sacred 
precincts  of  journalism,  too.  There  are  many 
tirst-cla.ss  magazines  that  are  being  con- 
ducted by  them,  both  in  EnglL^h  and  in  differ- 
ent vernaculars.  The  Indian  Ladies'  Jour- 
nal, printed  in  English,  is  by  far  the  best 
woman's  pajK-r  in  India.  The  Bharati  is  ed- 
ited by  Mrs.  Swadna  Kumari  Ghosal,  the  Shu 
Provat  by  Miss  Kumadini  Mittra.  There  ttre 
other  ])ai)ers  like  the  Hamabadhini  Patrika, 
the  Paricliarika,  the  Antappor,  the  Bharat 
Mahila,  etc.,  all  edited  by  Indian  women,  and 
any  and  every  one  of  these  journals  would  do 
credit  to  the  periodical  literature  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

widows'  homes 

As  the  helpess  Indian  widows  are  a  burden 
on  society,  widows'  homes  arc  being  started 
for  training  these  widows  as  teachers  in  differ- 
ent branches  of  learning — e.g.,  education, 
nursing,  .sewing,  embroidery,  and  other  line 
arts.  Thus  they  arc  being  helj>ed  to  be  able 
to  help  themselves.  The  widows'  home  of 
Baranagore,  in  Bengal,  started  by  Mr.  Sasi- 
pado  Bannerjee,  and  the  Kharve  widows' 
home  at  Poona,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
are  the  most  imjjortant.  The  **Seca  Sadan  " 
(Home  of  Service)  of  Bombay,  started  by 
Mr.  Malavari  to  train  women  in  social  service 
work,  is  helping  the  widows  a  fjood  deal. 
Mr.  Malavari  has  many  rich  people  and 
princes  interested  in  the  scheme,  and  the 
institution  is  thriving  on  a  grand  scale.  In 
other  provinces  and  cities  there  are  similar 
institutions.  In  Calcutta  the  women  have 
started  a  ladies"  industrial  institution  (Mahila 
Shilpa  Samiti),  where  they  teach,  mostly  the 
widows,  all  kinds  of  handiwork,  such  as 
tailoring,  weaving,  lacework.  embroidery,  and 
])ainting. 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  part  women 
are  j)laying  in  the  |)olitical  and  industrial 
regeneratii»n  of  India.  Suflice  it  to  say  that 
but  for  women's  help,  guidance,  and  willing- 
ness to  suffer,  the  whole  nn)vement  would 
fall  to  pieces.  The  Indian  woman  is  the 
soul  of  the  nationalist  movement.  When  the 
history  of  Indian  nationalism  is  written  the 
women  of  India  will  be  given  a  conspicuous 
place. 

In  the  strengthening  of  women  we  sec  half 
of  the  population  strengthened.  The  half  that 
was  feeble  and  almost  paralyzed  is  stirring 
with  a  new  life,  and  promises  to  be  a  source 
of  strength  and  inspiration  in  the  future. 


JAPAN'S  TASK   IN   KOREA 

BY   DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 

(President  of  the  Stanford  University) 


IX  the  following  notes  it  is  not  necessary 
to  discuss  the  ethics  of  the  Japanese  occu- 
pation of  Korea,  the  histon'  of  the  various 
movements  which  led  up  to  it,  nor  the  inci- 
dents of  military  occupation  and  of  the 
irruption  of  laborers  and  roustabouts  who 
hoped,  vainly,  to  "get  rich  quick"  through 
occupation  of  the  new  territory,  and  who 
found  themselves  obliged  to  return  home 
unsuccessful.  I  speak  only  of  those  matters 
of  Japanese  occupation  which  came  to  my 
attention  in  a  short  \-isit  to  the  country  in 
September,  191 1. 

Korea  {Chosen,  in  Japanese)  is  nearly  as 
large  as  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  lies 
in  the  same  latitude.  Agriculturally  it  has 
about  the  same  value  as  these  States.  It 
is  also  a  little  smaller  than  Great  Britain. 
Its  population  is  now  estimated  at  12,000,000. 
The  people  are  verj-  poor,  living  in  little 
houses  with  thatched  roofs,  in  small  villages, 
suggesting  colonies  of  scale  insects,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills.  Their  poverty  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  former  bad  government,  an 
absolute  monarchy,  which  divided  its  privi- 
leges among  the  nobility.  All  ta.xes  were 
collected  by  the  "squeeze,"  and  there  was 
no  remedy  for  injustice  save  the  chance  luck 
of  beheading,  .\lmost  every  man  of  initiative 
in  whatever  kind  within  the  last  three  hun- 
dred years,  has  been  beheaded  by  order  of  the 
court, — a  kind  of  reversed  selection  in  itself 
-  '  ::itc  to  account  for  the  lack  of  self- 
■  >n  characteristic  of  the  Koreans.  Any 
man  suspected  of  having  money  was  subject 
to  violence  or  im[)risonment.  Clean  clothing 
might  get  a  farmer  into  trouble.  To  have 
trees  Mother  than  chestnut  or  i>ersimmon) 
about  one's  house,  subjected  a  man  to  such 
suspicion.  If  he  were  not  rich  he  would  have 
cut  them  down  for  filel.  The  attitude  of  the 
Korean  toward  his  own  forlorn  government 
is  well  expressed  by  a  Korean  gentleman, 
named  Kim,  as  quoted  by  James  S.  Gale: 

Wc  have  no  kin({.  The  one  wc  had  was  a  poor 
rTuke«hifi.  I<ut  anythinK  is  licttcr  than  no  kin{{. 
He  would  never  t.ikt-  a  n-orirnand.  T  hi-  numlter 
'A  hea'i%  of  «  hwf   offm-r*  fn.nf  rlrfip^H-rt  during  his 

.in  having 

inder.     He 

i>on't  make  .1  wn^-.  'lon'i  talk  alxiiil 

::ancnt.    Juat  cat  your  rite,  d"  •   •"<■  wi»rk 


and  be  good."  When  the  people  attempted  to 
carry  on  the  Independence  Club,  His  Majesty  put 
up  a  notice  on  the  Bell  Kiosh:  "Let  there  be  no 
meeting  or  shout  talk  of  any  kind  in  the  street. 
Vou  are  commanded  every  man  to  stay  at  home 
and  mind  your  own  business."  He  handcufl'cd 
us,  he  robbed  us,  he  paddled  us,  he  hanged  and 
quartered  us,  he  lived  for  himself  alone  and  for 
his  worn-out  superstitions,  but  it  was  better  than 
no  king.  So  deeply  is  the  patriarchal  thought 
written  on  the  heart  that  bees  could  as  easily 
swarm  without  a  queen  bee  as  Korea  lift  up  its 
head  without  some  choice  in  the  way  of  a  ruler.  .  .  . 
My  face  is  lost  and  shame  is  my  eternal  portion 
forever. 

For  the  "squeeze"  the  Japanese  have  sub- 
stituted regular  taxes  and  regular  process  of 
law.  They  have  exterminated  the  brigands, 
who  were  mainly  farmers  dri\-en  beyond  en- 
durance by  the  squeeze.  The  sums  raised 
by  taxation  are  all  spent  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  spent  in  Korea.  The  expense  of 
occupation,  the  cost  of  army  and  navy,  is 
paid  by  Japan.  This  is  an  important  matter, 
as  in  most  parts  of  the  world  the  bulk  of 
ta.xation  goes  to  military  expenditure. 

The  Koreans  had  practically  lost  all  Ex- 
ports. The  Japanese  have  introduced  indus- 
trial schools,  and  are  teaching  the  people 
trades  by  which  they  may  have  in  the  cities 
materials  for  e.xport.  Everywhere  fair  schools 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  little  native  schools. 
In  the  Korean  village  of  Gondoro  I  visited 
one  of  these.  It  was  in  a  room  eight  feet 
square;  six  children  were  reading  in  concert, 
a  teacher  squatting  on  the  lloor,  on  which 
the  head  of  the  house  lay  asleep.  Later  the 
teacher  covered  a  little  hand  blackboard  with 
Korean  letters. 

The  most  visible  misfortune  of  Korea  is  the 
lo.ss  of  her  forests.  Except  along  the  Valu 
River  in  the  north,  where  still  remain  the 
[)ine  forests  which  the  Russian  promoters  had 
taken,  Korea  is  practically  a  treeless  land. 

Originally  the  forests  were  destroyed  to 
get  rid  of  tigers  and  leopards.  Now  every 
young  tree  or  bush  that  springs  up  is  taken 
for  firewoo<l.  The  people  i)urn  weeds  and 
hay,  and  sutler  greatly  in  the  winter  lime. 
Go<kI  cattle  are  raised  in  Korea,  being  used 
mainly  as  beasts  of  burden,  never  for  milk, 
but  the  p<*oplc  (annot  .ifTord  to  kcc|»  lh<'ni 
as  they  ne<'l  .ill  their  hay  to  burn.     Il  i^  -lid 
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that  there  is  about  one  cow  or  bull  to  every 
nine  families.  Korea  is  an  excellent  grazing 
country  and  sends  some  beef  to  Japan,  but 
in  the  lack  of  timber  cattle  cannot  be  profit- 
ably reared,  unless  some  other  fuel  takes  the 
place  of  hay. 

The  loss  of  timber  causes  great  waste  of 
land  by  wash  of  the  hills.  One  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  acres  of  land  are  taken  to 
the  sea  every  year.  This  wash  of  the  land 
destroys  the   breeding   grounds   of  herring. 

The  Japanese  have  taken  the  task  of  re- 
foresting very  seriously.  Mr.  O.  Saito,  the 
head  forester,  has  in  experimental  cultiva- 
tion nearly  all  the  trees  of  value  in  temperate 
regions.  This  year  three  million  pine  trees 
were  jilanted.  Certain  privileges  are  granted 
to  farmers  who  rear  the  trees  which  are  given 
them,  while  the  destruction  of  the  little 
chance-sown  jiines  is  forbidden.  A  complete 
and  careful  forestry  map  of  Korea  has  been 
C()mi)Ictc(i  and  every  method  known  to 
forestry  for  bringing  back  the  trees  is  in  use. 

Along  with  the  forestry  work  goes  the  work 
of  the  experiment  stations  in  which  all  ])Iants 
which  may  be  made  available  for  Korean 
use  are  tested  and,  if  successful,  are  distrib- 
uted among  the  people. 

One  result  already  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  cotton  as  a  crop  in  Southern  Korea. 
By  bringing  in  better  seed,  the  crop  of  rice 
has  been  increased  30  per  cent,  on  30,000 
of  the  300,000  acres  sown  to  rice  in  Korea. 
The  culture  oi  the  species  of  oak  on  which 
the  wild  silkworm  feeds  has  also  been  greatly 
extended.  There  are  now  130  public  nur- 
series of  trees  in  Jajjan  and  six  i)ine  trees  are 
given  yearly  to  each  citizen. 

In  connection  with  the  large  experiment 
station  directed  by  Dr.  Honda  at  Suwon  is 
an  Agricultural  College  for  Korean  boys. 
This  is  conducted  along  approved  lines.  It 
may  be  noted  that  in  the  di)rmitory  the  rooms 
are  all  built  in  Korean  fashion,  although 
much  better  than  in  most  Korean  homes. 
This  shows  that  the  real  puri)ose  of  the  work 
is  to  build  up  a  new  Korea,  not  the  aggrand- 
izement of  Japan.  The  bureau  of  fisheries 
under  Mr.  Ihara  shows  the  same  attention 
to  Korean  needs.  Since  the  Japane.se  look 
charge  of  the  protectorate,  the  catch  of  fish 
has  been  very  greatly  increased,  there  being 
a  better  market. 

The  sanitation  of  Seoul,  Pyeng-Vang,  and 
Fusan  has  also  received  the  careful  attention 
of  the  Japanese  authorities.  The  govern- 
ment of  Japan  has  built  a  railway  from  end 


to  end  of  Korea,  from  Fusan  to  the  Yalu 
River.  This  is  of  standard  gauge,  running 
.\merican  cars,  two  trains  daily  each  way 
bearing  Pullman  sleepers  and  dining  cars. 
This  line  is  now  extended  from  .\ntung  on 
the  Valu  River  to  Mukden  in  Manchuria, 
and  thence  to  connections  with  the  Trans- 
Siberian  line.  Solid  trains  may  now  be  run 
from  Moscow  to  Fusan.  At  present  the 
Korean  railway  hardly  pa}s  its  way.  but  will 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  new  Korea  the 
Japanese  hope  to  build  up. 

With  i)roper  laws,  just  government,  and 
encouragement  to  industry  and  agriculture, 
thejapanese  hope  to  see  twenty-five  millions 
of  people  in  Korea  in  a  score  of  years.  If 
the  people  have  something  to  sell  they  will 
have  something  to  buy.  They  are  by  no 
means  a  barbarous  or  incomj)etent  people. 
They  taught  the  Jajianese  to  make  Satsuma 
ware,  though  they  lost  the  art  themselves 
when  their  forests  were  gone.  Korean  artists 
built  for  the  Jaj)anese  the  temples  at  Kyoto 
and  Nagoya  in  exact  imitation  of  their  own 
temples  at  Seoul.  When  I  sjwke  not  long 
ago  in  Seoul  to  1500  young  men,  all  dressed 
in  spotless  white  muslin,  there  were  two  on 
the  stage  who  wore  Phi  Beta  Kappa  j)ins, 
one  from  Princeton  and  one  from  Vale. 
Their  Japanese  teachers  say  that  they  arc 
very  quick  to  learn  languages,  fair  at  math- 
ematics, slow  in  the  inductive  sciences.  They 
have  lost  their  nation  and,  worst  of  all,  it 
went  down  without  saving  its  face.  The  hoj>e 
of  the  people  is  reviving.  The  Jai)anese 
grant  perfect  religious  toleration,  and  in  the 
consolations  of  the  Christian  religion  the 
people  are  beginning  to  find  a  channel  in 
which  they  can  turn  their  futile  love  of 
country. 

Whether  the  blotting  out  of  Korea  be 
right  or  wrong,  an  inevitable  step  of  manifest 
destiny  or  a  needless  supj^ression  of  a  unicjuc 
national  life,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  now 
to  decide.  The  occupation  of  Chosen  is  an 
accomplished  fact.  It  is  a  j>art  of  the  future 
of  Japan,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  know  that 
the  Japanese  are  taking  their  new  resjwnsi- 
bilities  seriously.  Jajian  has  undertaken  to 
carry  western  civilization  into  this  strong- 
hold of  the  "Unmitigated  East."  It  is  in 
work  of  this  kind  that  Japanese  administra- 
tion shows  itself  at  its  best — capable,  jxitient, 
forgetting  nothing,  not  the  least  of  the  lessons 
of  science,  always  ho|>eful.  always  industrious, 
and  considering  the  good  of  the  nation  rather 
than  the  wishes  of  the  individual. 


MAKING  A  NEW  CONSTITUTION 

FOR  OHIO' 

BY   HENRY  W.  ELSON 


A  STATE  constitutional  convention  holds 
a  unique  place  in  our  American  political 
life.  It  has  to  deal  with  questions  of  basic, 
organic  law,  forbidden  to  our  Presidents, 
governors,  and  courts;  and  even  Congresses 
and  legislatures  may  only  incidentally  pro- 
fHJse  changes  in  the  organic  law.  Ordinarily 
these  conventions  are  composed  of  men  of  the 
highest  txpe  and  beyond  the  reach  of  cor- 
rupting influences.  From  the  late  E.  L. 
Godkin's  essay  on  'DecUne  of  Legislatures," 
we  quote  the  following: 

Side  by  side  with  the  annual  or  biennial  legis- 
lature, we  have  another  kind  of  legislature,  the 
"Constitutional  Convention,"  which  retains  every- 
body's respect,  and  whose  work,  generally  marked 
by  care  and  forethought,  compares  creditably  with 
the  legislation  of  any  similar  body  in  the  world. 
Through  the  hundred  years  of  national  existence 
it  has  received  little  but  favorable  criticism  from 
any  quarter.  It  is  still  an  honor  to  have  a  seat 
in  it.  The  best  men  in  the  community  are  still 
eager  or  willing  to  serve  in  it,  no  matter  at  what 
cost  to  health  or  pri%"ate  affairs.  I  cannot  recall 
one  convention  which  has  incurred  either  odium 
or  contempt. 

INITLATIVE    ASD    REFERENDUM 

The  Ohio  Convention  of  191 2,  which  re- 
cently finishes]  its  work  at  Columbus,  will 
doubtless  measure  up  with  others  of  its  kind. 
For  two  reasons  it  was  more  conspicuous, 
f)erhaps,  than  any  other  in  many  years:  First, 
it  was  in  answer  to  its  invitation  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  made  his  now  famous  speech  in 
which  he  first  promulgated  his  "recall  of 
decisions"  doctrine;  secondly,  this  convention 
was  the  first  cast  of  the  Mis^i>-.ippi  to  con- 
sider seriously  certain  innovations  in  govern- 
ment which  have  hitherto  met  with  greater 
favor  in  States  further  west. 

Chiff  amon>;  these  are  the  initiative  and 
T'  im,  which  occasioned  three  full  weeks 

«M  n<  ij.iii-  and  •■'  '  '  '  ere  arlopled  in  a  form 
by  no  means  j,  /_  to  the  e,\t^cmi.sl^  of 

either  contenrjing  faction.  The  conserva- 
tives, however,  are  better  satisfied  with  the 
result  than  are  the  radical-..  The  latter 
fought  des|>crately  for  the  "direct  initiative" 
— the  enactment  of  laws  by  the  [)eople  with- 


out reference  to  the  legislature — but  it  lost 
out  finally,  on  third  reading,  by  a  decisi\'e 
majority. 

A  measure  initiated  by  petition  of  the 
people  must  go  to  the  legislature.  If  that 
body  adopts  it  unchanged  or  in  an  amended 
form,  it  becomes  a  law,  subject  to  a  refer- 
endum to  the  people  on  petition  of  a  certain 
percentage.  If  the  legislature  defeats  the 
proposed  measure  or  fails  to  act  on  it,  a 
petition  of  but  3  per  cent.,  added  to  the 
former  initiative  petition,  is  sufhcient  to  place 
it  before  the  people  for  a  final  judgment. 

Aided  by  the  "middle-of-the-road"  class, 
the  conservatives  won  two  other  victories: 
first,  a  provision  that  an  initiative  petition 
must  come  not  wholly  from  congested  cen- 
ters of  population,  but  from  at  least  half  of 
the  counties  of  the  State,  and,  second,  an 
inhibition  of  the  single  tax  by  means  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  though  a  future 
amendment  of  the  constitution  by  this  means, 
making  possible  the  single  ta.x,  is  not  in- 
hibited. It  may  be  said  that  the  only  ad- 
vantage won  by  the  "radicals  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  percentages  required  to  initiate  a 
law  (3  per  cent.)  and  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment (10  per  cent.)  are  very  low.  However, 
it  is  generally  believed  that  the  initiative  and 
referendum  as  ado])ted  by  the  convention,  if 
ratified  by  the  people,  will  be  used  but  seldom. 
It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  Ohio  as 
well  as  in  nearly  all  States  that  the  people 
can  get  what  they  want  in  the  way  of  legisla- 
tion without  initiative,  while  the  existence  of 
a  referendum  law,  as  a  "shotgun  bi-liind  the 
door,"  will  ordinarily  ob\ialc  tin-  necessity 
of  using  it. 

THE    LI(,tU(JR    QUESTION 

Next  to  the  referendum  and  initiative,  the 
subject  of  licensing  the  liquor  tr.iflic  rrfun'nvj 
more  of  tin-  (onvenlion's  time  than  any  other 
— nearly  three  weeks.  As  state<l  in  the  arli- 
f  Ic  on  the  ronventi«)n  in  the  March  Review, 

<  t'riifi-Mwir  KIwiM.  wh'i  wb«  litiniifira  iik-iiiImt  of  (In-  Ohio 
(VinalliHilonnl  Convi'iidiiti.  <^iiitrlliul<'<l  i<i  llir  .Miircli 
Km  I  '  !•'  kki'ii'liliiK  thi-  |HTwtiirii-l  of  the  i-<>tivi<ni  Ion 

knd  •>'  .  prfllniltikry  work 
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no  license  is  authorized  in  the  j)resent  con-  delays  in  meting  out  justice.  Moreover,  it 
stitution  of  Ohio.  The  li(|uor  traffic  is,  is  jiractically  inaccessible  to  a  jwor  litigant, 
therefore,  outlawed.  This  fact  has  been  a  liy  the  new  method,  as  adopted  by  the 
.source  of  some  satisfaction  to  the  temperance  convention,  the  Circuit  Court  is  changed  to 
people  of  the  State;  but  in  practice  it  is  a  Court  of  Appeals,  which  shall  have  final 
worse  than  meaningless,  for  any  one,  what-  judgment  in  all  cases  coming  from  the  lower 
ever  his  record  or  character,  may  establish  courts,  except  in  cases  of  felony  or  cases  in- 
a  saloon  anywhere  within  "wet"  territory  on  volving  great  public  interest  or  a  constitu- 
seruring  a  location  and  paying  the  tax.  The  tional  principle.  The  new  j^Ian  proxides  for 
new  proposal  provides  for  license,  and  the  one  trial  and  one  review  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
securing  of  this  provision  is  practically  the  e.xcept  cases  in  chancery,  which  may  have  a 
only  victory  won  by  the  "wets,"  though  they  second  trial,  before  a  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
|)rofess  to  be  pleased  with  the  proposed  plan  will  greatly  lessen  the  law's  delay  and 
amendment  and  will  probably  work  for  its  the  cost  of  litigation.  Instead  of  three  or 
adoption.  four  years,  as  now  recjuired,  to  carry  a  case 
The  "drys"  arc  also  pleased,  and  with  to  a  final  decision,  probably  as  many  months 
more  reason.  Three  t)r  four  items  in  the  will  suffice.  Hundreds  of  cases,  especially 
l)roposal  adopted  are  decidedly  in  their  cases  of  personal  injun,-  against  the  big 
favor.  Among  these  are  the  following:  corfwrations,  which  are  now  carried  to  the 
Brewery-owned  saloons,  of  which  there  are  highest  tribunal  in  the  State,  will  hereafter 
thousands  in  the  State,  are  prohibited;  no  be  settled  in  a  Court  of  Ap])eals.  The  State 
man  can  secure  a  license  except  by  proving  will  be  divided  into  eight  judicial  districts, 
his  moral  character,  nor  can  he  retain  it  if  in  each  of  which  there  will  be  a  Court  of 
convicted  more  than  once  of  \iolating  the  Aj)peals  composed  of  three  judges, 
liquor  laws;  present  and  future  temperance  In  one  other  respect  this  proposal  for  ju- 
laws  are  saft-guarded,  and  not  more  than  one  dicial  reform  deserves  special  notice.  It 
license  will  be  granted  for  each  500  of  the  makes  it  necessary  for  five  ol  the  .six  judges 
])oj)ulation.  This  last  provision,  which,  if  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  agree  in  order  to 
adoi)tc(l  by  the  ])eoi)le,  will  cut  out  nearly  j)ronounce  a  law  unconstitutional,  unless  a 
one-third  of  the  saloons  of  the  State,  was  Court  of  Appeals  has  already  so  pronounced 
fought  long  and  fruitlessly  by  the  liquor  it.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  no  other 
interests.  The  temix'rance  people  of  the  country  in  the  world  can  the  courts  sit  in 
State,  excei)t  the  uncompromising  prohibi-  judgment  on  the  acts  of  the  legislature  or 
tionists,  are  lining  uj)  for  the  new  proposal  in  i)ronounce  on  the  validity  of  a  statute;  but 
spite  of  tluir  i)rejudice  against  the  word  the  right  has  always  been  recognized  in 
license,  and  if  the  moderates  and  the  lifjuor  .Xmerica,  and  in  every  Supreme  Court.  Fed- 
interests  do  the  same,  its  adoption  will  be  eral  and  State,  a  bare  majority  can  exercise 
u.ssured.  it.  If,  therefore,  Ohio  adopts  her  new  con- 
stitution, this  alteration  of  the  time-honored 
JLOICIAL  RKFORM  custom  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 

country. 
In  the  article  for  the  March  Review  we  A  projwsal  to  abolish  capital  punishment 
noticed  tin-  first  of  tht-  proposals  adoi)te(l  by  was  adopted  by  a  narrow  margin:  but   the 
the    comention— that    reforming    the    jury  chances  are  that  it  will  be  defeated  at  the 
system,  breaking  the  thousand-year-old  cus-  jwlls.     If  the  changes  in  the  judician,'  pro- 
lom  of  re(iuiriiig  unanimity  in  the  verdict  of  jwsed  by  this  convention  are  adopted  liy  the 
a  jury.     Since  then  another  judicial  reform  people  it  is  believed  that  the  pecuniary  gain 
has  been  adopted  which  will  be  far-reaching  by  the  people  each  year  will  amount  to  several 
in  its  operation  if  accepted  by  the  people,  times  the  entire  cost  of  the  convention. 
The  great  defect  in  the  i>resent  judicial  sys- 
tem of  Ohio  lies  chietly  in  the  State  Circuit  home  rule  for  cities 
Court.     This   court   is  scarcely   more   than 

a  sieve  through  which  a  case  is  carried  up  Nothing  more  im|>ortant  was  done  by  this 

from    the    Court  t)f    Common    Pleas  to  the  convention  than  the  changes  it  provided  for 

Supreme  Court.     As  a  tribunal  of  final  resort  in  municipal  government.     Sixty  years  ago, 

it  scarcely  enj»)ys  the  resjxTt  of  the  jn^ople.  when  the  i)resent  constitution  of  the  State 

The  Sui>reme  Court  is  conser|uently  congested  was  adopted,  cities  were  few  and  small  in  size, 

with  business  and  is  usually  from  one  \o  three  and  the  great  problems  then  tt>  be  solved  were 

years  behind  in  its  work,  the  result  being  long  those  relating  to  agriculture  anti  rural  life. 
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To-day  the  problems  of  municipal  govern- 
ment are  paramount.  The  old  constitution 
makes  the  city  wholly  dependent  on  the  State 
legislature,  forbidding  the  exercise  of  any 
powers  not  authorized,  and  the  rural  mem- 
bers of  that  body  have  ever  stood  in  the  way 
of  a  free  and  unhampered  development  of  the 
social,  commercial,  and  political  life  of  the 
city.  The  same  conditions  are  found  in 
many  States  in  the  Union.  The  Ohio  conven- 
tion of  the  present  year  recognized  the  great 
need  of  change  in  this  respect.  It  called  for 
adNice  from  various  experts,  among  whom 
was  one  of  the  ablest  students  of  city  prob- 
lems in  xVmerica — the  mayor  of  Cleveland. 

The  result  is  most  gratif>ing.  The  con- 
vention recognized  the  xital  fact  that  a  city 
is  an  organism,  au  administrative  unit,  and 
that  it  should  have  a  free  hand  in  working  out 
its  own  salvation.  The  city  is  granted  prac- 
tically all  the  freedom  of  a  business  corpora- 
tion. It  may  frame  and  adopt  its  own  char- 
ter, may  adopt  the  commission  plan  or  any 
other  plan  of  government  through  a  referen- 
dum vote  of  its  electors  and,  indeed,  it  may, 
subject  to  general  State  laws,  exercise  all  the 
powers  of  local  self-government.  If  this 
proposal  is  adopted  there  will  no  longer  be 
uniformity  in  the  government  of  the  cities  of 
Ohio.  Each  will  go  its  own  way  and  follow 
its  own  fancy  in  the  matter  of  government. 

Certain  verj'  imjxjrtant  powers,  however, 
are  reser\-ed  to  the  legislature.  It  may 
mark  a  debt  limit  for  the  city,  also  limit  the 
power  of  the  city  to  tax  its  inhabitants.  It 
retains  the  right  to  require  reports  from  a 
municipality  as  to  its  financial  condition  and 
tran.sactions,  to  examine  its  books  and  ac- 
counts, and  to  call  its  officials  to  account. 

CONCESSIO.N'S   TO   ORGANIZED   L.\BOR 

It  cannot  l>e  said  that  the  proposals  ad- 
vanced in  the  convention  in  the  interest  of 
labor  organizations  were  extravagant  or 
immo<^lerate. 

One  of  thc-se  provides  for  laws  "establish- 
ing a  State  fund  to  Ik;  created  by  compuls<jry 
contribution  thereto  by  em[)loyers  and  ad- 
mi  'I    by   the   State,"   the  puqKJse  of 

wi.. ut  provide  romjiensation  to  workmen 

and  their  defH.ndents  for  death,  injury,  or 
occupational  disease  of  rasioned  in  the  course 
of  emf»loyment.  Hut  flu's  d^M-^  not  take 
away  from  an  em|>loyee  the  right  of  action 
for  injury  arising  from  the  failure  of  an  em- 
ployer to  rompjy  with  llir-  l.i.v. 

Various  otlu  r  irrif-ndmerjl  >  |*rovide  for  law.s 
fixing   and    r  ng   the   houfH   of   lal>or, 


establishing  a  minimum  wage,  and  the  like. 
Eight  hours  is  made  a  day's  work  "on  any 
public  work  carried  on  or  aided  by  the  State, 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  whether 
done  by  contract  or  otherwise."  A  present 
Ohio  law  limits  the  amount  recoverable  for 
death  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  of  another 
to  S  10,000.     This  limit  is  removed. 

Xo  other  victory  of  labor  perhaps  will  be 
so  gratifying  to  the  labor  world  as  that 
provided  in  the  following: 

Xo  order  of  injunction  shall  issue  in  any  con- 
troversy involving  the  employment  of  labor,  ex- 
cept to  preserve  physical  property  from  injury  or 
destruction;  and  all  persons  charged  in  contempt 
proceedings  with  the  violation  of  an  injunction 
issued  in  such  controversies  shall,  upon  demand,  be 
granted  a  trial  by  jury  as  in  criminal  cases. 

It  is  well  known  that  injunctions  and  con- 
tempt proceedings,  especially  in  connection 
with  strikes,  have  long  agitated  the  labor 
world  and  have  played  a  part  in  national  cam- 
paigns. This  proposal,  which  decidedly  limits 
the  power  of  the  courts,  concedes  to  labor 
about  all  it  has  ever  asked  for  in  this  respect. 

T.\X.\TION 

Of  all  the  proposed  amendments  passed  by 
the  convention  the  most  disappointing,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  student  of  economics 
and  government,  is  that  on  ta.xation.  The 
chief  call  for  the  creating  of  this  convention 
came  from  the  business  and  financial  world 
and  the  chief  object  of  these  interests  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  antiquated  "uniform  rule"  of 
the  constitution  of  185 1.  In  this  they  were 
sorely  disappointed.  Not  only  did  the  con- 
vention reenact  the  old  uniform  rule,  taxing 
all  moneys,  credits,  real  estate,  and  personal 
I)roperty  at  the  same  rate,  but  it  added  all 
future  issues  of  State  and  municipal  bonds, 
making  them  taxable  by  the  same  rule.  Nine 
years  ago  a  constitutional  amendment  was 
adopted  taking  bonds  olT  the  tax  duplicate; 
the  convention  put  them  back,  in  .si)ite  of  the 
pleadings  and  protests  of  nearly  half  the 
membership.  In  the  proposal,  however,  are 
a  few  gfM)d  features,  .such  as  the  provision  for 
graduated  inheritance  and  income  taxes. 

The  newsp.ipers  of  the  State  have  gener- 
ally handled  lliis  proposal  with  the  utmost 
severity.  The  answer  of  its  friends  is  that 
the  ncwsjKipers  are  under  the  dominance  of 
the  moneyed  interests,  whose  obje(  I  is  to 
lay  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  farmer  and 
laborer.  'Ihey  would  have  none  ai  this,  ;m«l 
they  were  indexible  in  (heir  deteriiiiiialion  to 
preserve  the  uniform  rule. 
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WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  AND  OTHER  PROPOSALS 

The  Woman  SulTrage  proposal  passed  its 
final  reading;  and  will  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  the  State.  All  the  leading  woman 
suffragists  in  America  are  turning  their  eyes 
toward  Ohio,  and  many  of  them  will  aid  in 
organizing  a  vigorous  camjiaign.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  strong  organization 
crystallizing  among  the  women  against  forcing 
the  ballot  on  their  sex.  This  party  claims  a 
large  majority  of  women.  Whether  this  is  a 
fact  or  not,  the  women  who  favor  the  ballot 
for  their  sex  persistently  refuse  to  permit  the 
matter  to  be  decided  by  the  women  them- 
selves. 

One  oi  the  most  popular  of  the  conven- 
tion's proposals  is  that  known  as  the  "Blue 
Sky"  proposal.  The  term  is  borrowcfl  from 
Kansas.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few- 
years  ago  Kansas  enacted  its  "  Blue  Sky  "  law, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  people 
against  the  sale  of  stocks  of  companies  the 
assets  of  which  were  composed  chielly  of 
blue  sky.  The  law  has  done  a  wonderful 
work  in  that  State.  The  Ohio  legislature 
made  a  similar  attempt  some  time  ago,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  it  violated 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  convention  there- 
upon changed  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  the  legislature  to  enact  laws 
forbidding  the  sale  of  stocks  in  the  State  by 
any  company  until  it  secures  a  license  and 
proves  its  assets. 

Other  proposals  of  more  or  less  importance 
(some  of  which  were  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  certain  legislative  acts  had  failed  to  run 
the  gantlet  of  the  Supreme  Court)  were  the 
following:  Voting  machines  are  permitted  in 
elections;  the  legislature  is  enabled  to  ])ass 
laws  r'jgulating  out-door  display  advertising; 
a  State-wide  i)rimary  law  is  j^rovided  for,  and 
a])p<)intmenls  and  jiromotions  in  the  civil 
^ervice  are  made  to  depend  on  competitive 
examinations.  This  last  j^rovision  will  greatly 
lessen  the  power  of  a  State  administration  if 
adopted. 

The  Short  liallot,  as  applied  to  the  State, 
was  ingloriously  defeated,  and  thus  Ohio  lost 
an  opiM)rtunity  to  take  the  lead  in  what  has 
l)ecome  a  world  movement  and  which  is  sure 
to  prevail  in  the  end.  Many  strong  men  of 
the  convention  favored  the  Short  Ballot,  but 
two  classes  op]M)sed  it — the  politicians,  fear- 
ing for  their  own  i>olitical  future,  and  the 
unsophisticated,  who  could  not  comprehend 
the  full  meaning  of  (he  subject.  The  con- 
vention as  a  whole,  it  must  lu-  confessed,  was 
wanting  in  the  necessary  statesmanship  to 


take  a  pioneer  part  in  l>ringing  about  a 
change  of  such  importance  and  such  magni- 
tude. 

In  its  closing  days  the  convention  decided 
to  submit  its  work  to  the  people  in  a  special 
election  to  be  held  on  September  3,  1912.  It 
is  to  be  submitted,  not  in  a  block  as  a  new 
constitution,  but  in  separate  items,  or  pro- 
j>osals,  of  which  there  are  forty-two.  The 
liquor  question  is  to  be  placed  on  a  separate 
ballot.  All  the  rest  are  to  be  in  a  single 
column  and  voted  on  separately,  each  on  its 
own  merits. 

Strange  is  the  irony  of  fate,  and  a  rare 
example  is  found  in  the  calling  together  and 
the  work  of  this  convention.  There  was  no 
special  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Ohio  for  the  calling  of  the  convention.  The 
|)ioneer  in  agitating  the  subject  was  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Trade,  and  its  chief  object  was  to 
secure  the  right  of  classification  of  property 
for  taxation.  It  not  only  failed  to  get  what 
it  wanted,  but  it  lost  what  it  had  won  in 
the  amendment  of  1903  when  the  conven- 
tion replaced  bonds  on  the  tax  dujilicate. 

Next  to  the  commercial  interests  came  the 
liquor  interests.  Seeing  that  a  convention 
was  to  be  called,  they  entered  the  arena  with 
the  object  of  securing  a  license  system  in 
Ohio.  They  succeeded  in  making  this  the 
most  mooted  issue  in  the  campaign.  Nearly 
every  candidate  had  to  declare  himself  "  wet " 
or  "'dry."  Behold  the  result!  The  licjuor 
people  get  their  coveted  license,  but  with 
such  restrictions  as  to  give  them  far  less 
lilierty  than  they  now  have. 

Lastly  came  the  initiative  and  referendum 
advocates,  mere  opportunists.  Few  in  num- 
ber, they  had  long  preached  their  doctrine 
with  little  hi)]>e  of  winning  their  point.  i)er- 
haps,  within  a  .score  of  years.  When  it  was 
decided  to  call  this  convention  they  saw  their 
unex|H'Cted  op|Hirt unity  and  began  a  vigorous 
camj>aign.  Rapidly  they  won  converts  and 
succeeded  in  making  their  hobby  the  issue  of 
the  campaign,  next  to  the  liquor  question. 
In  the  end  they  won  more  than  the  com- 
mercial or  liquor  interests,  but  fell  far  short 
of  their  ideal. 

The  great  work  of  the  convention  was  along 
lines  not  contemi>lated  in  the  campaign  nor 
discussed  among  the  people,  such  as  the 
changes  in  the  judiciary  and  in  the  govern- 
ment of  cities.  The  general  belief  is  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  i>roi>osals  will  be  adopted 
by  the  ]>eople.  and  if  so  they  will  practically 
amount  to  a  new  constitution —a  far  better 
one  than  that  under  whii  h  the  State  is  now 
governed. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  iMONTH 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  SOCIALISM 


THAT  in  the  ultimate  judgment  of  history 
Karl  Marx  will  have  a  place  in  social 
science  analogous  to  that  of  Galileo  in  phys- 
ical science,  is  the  prophecy  made  by  Dr. 
Albion  \V.  Small  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Sociology;  for  ''no  man  has  done  more  than 
he  to  strengthen  the  democratic  suspicion 
that  the  presuppositions  of  our  present  social 
system  are  superficial  and  pro\-isional." 

Marx  found  a  world  organized,  in  its  theory  and 
its  practice,  around  capital.  He  declared  that  the 
world  will  remain  impossibly  arbitrary  until  its 
theory  and  practice  center  around  labor.  This  was 
in  substance  by  no  means  a  novel  utterance.  Adam 
Smith  had  said  it,  but  he  was  appalled  by  his  own 
irreverence  and  promptly  retracted  it.  Slarx  said 
it  with  the  force,  the  detail,  and  the  corroborating 
evidence  of  a  revelation.  .  .  .  Nobody  since  Mar- 
tin Luther  has  done  as  much  as  Karl  NIarx  to  make 
the  conventional-minded  fear  that  our  theories  of 
life  may  need  a  thorough  overhauling.  The  longer 
that  overhauling  is  postponed  the  greater  will  be 
the  repute  of  Marx  after  the  crisis  is  passed,  and 
the  more  fatuous  will  the  interests  appear  that  are 
meanwhile  repressing  the  inevitable. 

Dr.  Small  enumerates  five  particulars  in 
which  Mar.K  challenged  prevailing  ideas, 
namely: 

1.  He  [Marx]  allegc*d  that  the  world  must  set 
itself  right  about  the  economic  interpretation  of 
history. 

2.  He  called  attention  to  class  conflict,  a>  a 
primar>'  factor,  in  human  histor>',  and  he  tried  lo 
rouse  the  classes  that  have  no  resource  but  their 
laVxjr  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  interests  in  the 
^'  .   to  become  "cl.i  ious,"  and  to  pur- 

'<wn  interc'^t.^a-- .  iitly  as  competing 

<  i      '     ;)iirsue  theirs. 

3  He  put  a  new  emphasis  on  the  rudimentary 
economic  fact  of  &ur(>lu9  value. 

4.  He  a'wumcfl  that  the  lalKjring  class  and  the 
capitalistic  clasA  may  \)e  sharply  distinguished  and 
|»reciv'ly  divided. 

s  All  his  visi'in*  of  r»*organiz«-<l  s<»riety  ccnteretl 
■  '  MIT  of  all  [)ro- 

'  /lid  Ix- thecon- 

•lumer*  each  of  his  own  share  of  the  output  of 
production. 

Dr.  Small  con.sidtrs  that  in  cs.scntial.>i  Marx 
wa-s  "ncan-r  to  a  orrt-cl  dia>{nf>sis  of  th*-  evils 
of  our  prt-M-rit  pr<)|RTly  sy^l«Mi  than  tin-  wis- 
flom  of  this  world  has  yet  l>cen  willing  to  ad- 
mit," but  I  '  tjrig  the  evils  is 

'  neither  th'      ..^     ..  : ..;  alternative  nor 

the  vnfM  convincing  one." 


From  the  standpoint  of  social  science,  any  plan 
for  correcting  the  evils  of  capitalism  is  premature 
until  the  world  has  probed  down  much  deeper  into 
the  evils  themselves.  Xot  until  we  thoroughly 
understand  that  our  social  order  now  rests  on  the 
basis  of  property,  and  that  it  will  not  be  a  thor- 
oughly moral  order  until  it  is  transferred  to  the 
basis  of  function,  shall  we  be  in  a  position  intelli- 
gently to  reflect  on  social  reconstruction. 

The  social  philosophy  taught  and  practised 
in  Germany  since  1S70  is  "much  more  pro- 
foundly democratic  than  the  theories  devel- 
oped in  England  and  adopted  in  the  United 
States."  Forty  years  ago  a  company  of  Ger- 
man economists,  the  most  influential  body  of 
social  scientists  ever  formed  in  the  world, 
"deliberately  repudiated  the  fundamental 
capitalistic  conception  on  which  English  and 
American  policy  still  implicitly  rests." 

They  declared  that  economic  life  can  have  no 
license  except  as  a  subordinate  section  of  the 
moral  life  of  men.  They  said  that  all  economic 
and  social  problems  are  ethical  problems,  and  must 
Ix;  treated  as  such.  Whatever  we  think  about 
details  of  (icrman  polic\'  in  pursuance  of  this  prin- 
ciple, it  certainK'  has  not  failed  10  make  good  ac- 
cording to  the  very  standards  of  success  which  Eng- 
land and  .America  apply.  German  social  theory 
has  not  sapjK'd  Germany's  political  strength.  It 
has  not  ruined  German\'s  industries.  On  the  con- 
trar>',  as  e%'cryone  knows,  (iermany  has  made 
more  relative  gain  in  political  and  industrial 
strength  during  the  past  fort\  \'cars  than  any 
other  European  power. 

Dr.  Small  consequently  concludes— and  he 
avers  that  all  candid  people  are  bound  to 
admit  so  much — that  "German  social  theory, 
which  it  is  fashionable  in  .Vnierica  to  dismiss 
with  the  contemptuous  e|)ithet  'Socialism!' 
has  demonstrated  its  claims  to  standing  in 
court." 

It  starts  with  ihc  |>riri(iplc  that  nun  are  more 
imiKjrtant  than  capital,  and  tint  all  political  and 
legal  and  econ«)mic  practices  must  be  held  ac- 
countable to  that  jirinciph'.  All  our  s(KMal  prob- 
lems m.'iy  Im-  r<'<liiccd  to  differences  of  oi)ini<)n 
alMiut  the  v.ilidity  of  this  |)rin(  iple.  .  .  .  Inirn.in 
life  is  ,1  i<')itig  ( 'in<  em.  It  will  not  slop  developing. 
Its  developrneiii  prcM-nts  new  proliU-nis  of  read- 
jiMiriKfii  with  e,i<  h  generaticm;  and  no  previous 
,  'm'b     judKment     can     ever     permanently 

si ,  .,-,  a  Ixir  to  the  foriTi.ition  of  revised  judg- 
ment h  and  voliiionn  by  the  living  generation. 

Ii  i  III  of  WM  ill  piink-mindedness  ili.it 

all  0  ■  ;>|«<l  lliinkets  are  not  a-  seriously 
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intent  as  the  socialists  arc  iijxjn  the  unsolved  prob- 
lems of  society.  Our  most  influential  classes  are 
making  a  mistake  to-day  parallel  with  the  mistake 
of  the  correspontlinR  classes  during  the  decade 
previous  to  the  Civil  War.  They  excluded  candid 
discussion  of  slavery  from  Congress,  and  they 
made  it  disre|)utahle  everywhere  else.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  "irrepressible  conflict"  might 
have  been  fought  out  in  the  court  of  reason,  and 
not  on  the  battlelield,  if  it  had  soon  enough  been 
treated  as  the  uppermost  question  of  statesman- 
ship and  of  morals.  There  is  an  irrepressible  con- 
flict in  modern  society  between  the  presuppositions 
of  c.ipital  and  the  paramount  values  of  humanit\. 

In  the  oj)inion  of  Dr.  Small,  our  academic 
social  scientists  should  tackle  this  radical 
l)n)l)lem  of  men  in  general.  By  the  socialists 
it  has  been  attacked  with  more  zeal  than  dis- 
cretion. Social  progress  would  be  promoted 
by  "more  cross-breeding  between  presumed 


scientific  discretion   and  actual  democratic 
zeal  for  humanity."' 

As  to  socialism  itself,  Dr.  Small  maintains 
that  "whether  we  are  interested  in  socialism 
primarily  as  a  movement  or  as  a  theory,  we 
do  not  begin  to  get  our  bearings  until  we  have 
reached  the  clear  perception  that  both  friends 
and  enemies  of  socialism  are  laboring  under 
a  delusion  when  thev  imagine  that  socialism 
is  a  perfectly  devclcpcd  thing.  It  is  not, 
either  as  a  movement  or  as  a  theory.  It  is  a 
(Iclinite  thing  only  in  the  minds  of  small 
groups  of  peoj)le  in  particular  times  and 
places.  The  socialism  professed  by  other 
groups  of  people  at  the  same  time  and  in 
other  places  may  be  different  in  kinds  and 
degrees  ranging  from  trivial  points  of  order 
to  irreconcilable  principles." 


SHOULD   SMITH    GO   TO   CHURCH:' 


I\  presenting,  under  the  anonymous  guise 
of  "Smith,"  the  case  of  "the  indifferent 
churchman,"  as  the  clergy  are  wont  to  de- 
scribe him,  Mr.  Meredith  Nicholson  (in  the 
Allaiilic  Monthly)  has  done  a  real  service  to 
the  church,  the  clergy,  and  the  laity.  It 
needs  no  elaborate  system  of  statistics  to 
])rove  that,  as  the  years  pass,  the  number  of 
men  who  absent  themselves  from  the  services 
of  their  church  is  always  on  the  increase. 
Many  of  the  clergy  are  insistent  in  their 
complaint  that  the  people  will  not  come  to 
church.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  condition 
of  affairs?  Mr.  Nicholson's  article  is  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the 
subject;  and  he  is  to  be  complimented  on  the 
absolute  im])artiality  with  which  he  treats 
both  minister  and  parishioner.  No  fair- 
minded  person  can  deny  that  the  case  of 
Smith,  as  depicted  in  the  following  passages, 
with  which  the  article  opens,  is  typical  of 
hundreds  and  hundreds  throughout  the 
country.  In  answer  to  his  own  question 
"Should  Smith  go  to  church?"  Mr.  Nicholson 
wriles: 

I  think  he  should.  Moreover,  I  think  I  should 
set  Siniih  an  ix.im|)lr  b\  pl.w  ing  nnself  on  Sunday 
morning  in  a  pew  from  w  hicii  he  may  i>bser\e  me 
.It  m>'  devotions.  Smith  and  I  attended  the  siimc 
Sunday  school  when  we  were  boys,  and  remained 
for  church  afterwards  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Smith  now  spentls  his  Sinulay  mornings  golfing, 
or  |)oltering  about  his  g.irden,  or  in  his  club  or 
oIVkc.  .md  .ifier  the  nud-da\-  meal  he  takes  a  n.ip 
and  lo.\<ls  his  f.tmiK'  into  a  motor  for  a  flight 
( ountiA  w.ird.  It  must  Ik-  understood  th.it  I  <lo 
not  olTer  mys<lf  as  a  pattern  for  Smith.  While  I 
resent  In-ing  classified  with  the  lost  sheep,  I  am, 


nevertheless,  a  restless  member  of  the  flock,  prone 
to  leap  the  wall  and  wander.  Smith  is  the  best  of 
fellows, — an  average  twentieth-century  American, 
diligent  in  business,  a  kind  husband  and  father,  and 
in  politics  an.\ious  to  vote  for  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

In  the  community  where  we  were  reared  it  was 
not  respectable  not  to  go  to  church.  I  remcml>cr 
distinctly  that  in  my  boyhood  jX'ople  who  were  not 
affiliated  with  some  church  were  looked  upon  as 
pariahs  and  outcasts.  An  infidel  was  a  marked 
man.  .  .  .  Vet  in  the  same  community  no  re- 
proach attaches  to-day  to  the  non-church-going 
citizen.  A  majority  of  the  men  I  know  best,  in 
cities  large  and  small,  do  not  go  to  church.  Most 
of  them  are  in  no  wise  antagonistic  to  religion; 
they  are  merely  iiulitTerent.  Clearh',  there  must 
be  some  reason  for  this  change. 

There  are  those  among  the  clergy  who  deny 
the  right  of  the  layman  to  criticize  the 
church.     To  these  Mr.  Nicholson  rejoins: 

The  church  is  either  the  repository  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  on  earth,  the  di\inely  inspired  and 
blessed  tabernacle  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  or  it  is  a 
stupendous  fraud.  There  is  no  sound  reason  why 
the  church  should  not  be  required  to  give  an 
account  of  its  stewardship.  If  it  no  longer  attracts 
men  and  women  in  our  strenuous  and  impatient 
America,  then  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  deny  to 
outsiders  the  right  of  criticism.  .  .  .  There  are  far 
too  m.my  Smiths  who  do  not  care  particularly 
whether  the  churches  jirosper  or  die.  .\nd  I  urge 
that  Smith  is  worthy  of  the  church's  In'st  con- 
sideration. Kven  if  the  ninety-and-nine  were 
snugly  housed  in  the  fold.  Smith's  soul  is  still 
wdrlh  the  s.iving.  Yet  Smith  doesn't  care  a 
farthing  alniut  the  state  of  his  soul.  Nothing,  in 
f.ict,  interests  him  less.  .  .  .  Smith  thinks  the 
thiiri  h  is  a  gotxl  thing  for  Jones  .md  me,  but  as 
for  hims<lf,  he  gets  on  comfortably  without  it. 
And  herein  lies  the  great  danger  Ixjth  to  the  church 
and  to  Smith. 
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Among  the  things  that  will  not  bring  back 
the  Smiths  to  the  churches,  in  Mr.  Nichol- 
son's judgment,  are  discussions  of  the  higher 
criticism  and  of  nice  points  of  dogma. 

A  church  that  would  regain  the  lost  Smiths  will 
do  well  to  satisfy  that  large  company  of  the 
estranged  and  the  indifferent  that  one  need  not 
believe  all  that  is  contained  between  the  lids  of 
the  Bible  to  be  a  Christian.  Much  of  the 
Bible  is  vulnerable,  but  Jesus  explained  him- 
self in  terms  whose  clarity  has  in  no  wise  been 
clouded  by  criticism.  Smith  has  no  time,  even 
if  he  had  the  scholarship,  to  pass  upon  the 
merits  of  the  Book  of  Daniel:  but  give  him 
Christ's  own  words  without  elucidation  and  he 
is  at  once  on  secure  ground. 

Smith's  trouble  is  not  with  faith  but  with 
works.  He  gages  the  church  by  business 
standards,  and  "the  church  does  not  impress 
him  as  being  an  efficient  machine  that  yields 
adequate  returns  upon  the  investment."  To 
quote  further  from  the  article: 

The  word  we  encounter  oftenest  in  the  business 
world  nowadays  is  "efficiency";  the  thing  of  which 
Smith  must  first  be  convinced  is  that  the  church 
may  be  made  efficient.  And  on  that  ground  he 
must  be  met  honestly,  for  Smith  is  a  practical 
being,  who  surveys  religion  as  everything  else  with 
an  eye  of  calculation.  .  .  .  The  economic  waste 
represented  in  church  investment  and  administra- 
tion does  not  impress  Smith  favorably,  nor  does  it 
awaken  admiration  in  Jones  or  in  me.  Smith 
knows  that  two  groceries  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
street  are  usually  one  too  many.  .  .  .  And  he  has 
witnessed,  too,  a  deterioration  of  the  church's  pow- 
er through  its  abandonment  of  philanthropic  work 
to  secular  agencies,  while  churches  of  the  familiar 
type,  locked  up  tight  all  the  week  save  for  a 
prayer-meeting  and  choir-practice,  have  nothing 
to  do.  What  strikes  Smith  is  their  utter  waste- 
fulness and  futility. 

Mr.  Nicholson  recognizes  that  "the  diffi- 
culties of  the  clergy  are  greatly  multii)lied  in 
these  days."  A  minister's  lot  is  "indubitably 
the  hardest  one.  He  is  abused  for  illibcrality, 
or,  seeking  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  he  is 
abused  for  cons^jrling  with  sinners."  He  is 
"<  ■•[K-rtcd  to  preach  eloquently,  to  augment 
hi^  ilotk,  to  keep  a  hand  on  the  Sunday 
chrKjl,  and  to  bear  himself  with  di.scretion 
amifi  the  tortuous  mazes  of  church  and 
secular  iK>litics." 

Should  the  church  go  to  Smith,  or  should 
Smith    s<tk    the    church?      On    this    fjues- 
ti(»n,  Mr,   \icholw)n    thinks    there   can    be 
no     debate.      "Smith    will    not    .seek     the 
church,  and    it    must    be   on    the   church's 
i      ■  "lat  he  is  restored  toil."     Smith 

1      ........     !  cl    with    the    w(»rk    being    d<jne 

outside  the  church  by  agencies  she  should 
rif'.rr  h,i-.  «•  allowed  to  slip  from  her,  such 
.1-.  tin-  Charily  Organization  Society  and  the 
V.  M.  C.  A. 


Smith  points  to  them  with  a  flourish,  and  says 
that  he  prefers  to  give  his  money  where  it  is  put  to 
practical  use.  To  him  the  church  is  an  economic 
parasite,  doing  business  on  one  day  of  the  week, 
immune  from  ta.xation,  and  the  last  of  his  neigh- 
bors to  scrape  the  snow  from  her  sidewalks!  The 
fact  that  there  are  within  fifteen  minutes'  walk  of 
his  house  half  a  dozen  churches,  all  struggling  to 
maintain  themselves,  and  making  no  appreciable 
impression  upon  the  community,  is  not  lost  upon 
Smith, — the  practical,  unemotional,  busy  Smith. 
Smith  speaks  to  me  v.ith  sincere  admiration  of  his 
friend  the  Salvation  Army  major,  to  whom  he 
opens  his  purse  ungrudgingly;  but  the  church  over 
the  way — that  expensive  pile  of  stone  closed  tightly 
for  all  but  five  or  six  hours  of  the  week! — Smith 
shakes  his  head  ruefully  when  you  suggest  it.  It 
is  to  him  a  bad  investment  that  ought  to  be  turned 
over  to  a  receiver  for  liquidation. 

Something  must  be  done,  and  done  soon, 
to  bring  Smith  back  to  the  fold,  and  ^Nlr. 
Nicholson  believes  that  the  means  most 
likely  to  be  successful  will  be  found  to  be 
"church  union,  upon  the  broadest  lines,  di- 
rected to  the  increase  of  the  church's  efh- 
ciency  in  spiritual  and  social  ser\'ice."  He 
would  appoint  local  commissions  to  devise 
plans  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  existing 
churches,  and  to  consider  ways  and  means  of 
bringing  the  church  into  vital  touch  with  the 
community.  Millions  of  dollars  are  invested 
in  American  churches  which  are  in  the  main 
open  only  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  doors 
should  stand  open  seven  days  in  the  week,  and 
men  and  women  should  be  wailing  at  the 
portals  "to  comfort  and  help  the  weak- 
hearted  and  to  raise  up  those  who  fall."  The 
people  living  about  a  strong  inslitulionul 
church  would  find  in  it  a  "church  home." 
"Not  only  should  body  and  soul  be  cared 
for,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  theatri- 
cal entertainments,  concerts,  and  dances 
should  not  be  provided."  The  reorgan- 
ization of  the  churches  on  these  lines 
would  necessitate  a  change  in  the  prepa- 
ration for  the  ministry.  The  creeds  and  the 
old  theology  would  need  less  defense,  for 
"coalition  in  itself  would  be  a  sii])rfmc 
demonstration  of  the  enduring  power  and 
glory  of  Christianity." 

The  scven-<lay  churrli,  being  built  upon  cfli- 
ciency  and  aiming  at  fij-fmite  results,  could  alTord 
to  suffer  men  to  think  .is  they  liked  on  the  virniii 
Ijirih,  the  miracles,  and  the  resurrecti<jn  of  the 
Uxly,  so  long  as  they  practiced  the  |)rece|)ls  of 

JenUH. 

ThiH  huity,  hrlpfiil,  iri^^titulion.il  chun  h,  w<'l- 
(oming  un<Ur  one  roof  mi  ii  of  all  degrees,  to  broad 
en,  Hweelen,  anci  enlighten  their  liven,  need  ask  no 
more  of  ihos4'  who  a<  ccpt  the  wrvice  than  ih.ii 
ihiy  Idlirv*'  in  a  <<o<l  when-ver  lives  .ind  lo\is,  .iiid 
in  (  liri^i.  uli'i  .ip|M-.ired  on  earth  in  Ills  ii.iini-  lu 
preach  jiihiiii',  nii'r(  y.  (Iiirrity,  and  kiniim  sh. 
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MADERO    WONDERS    HOW    DIAZ    MANAGED   SO    WELL 

FOR    THIRTY    YEARS 

From  the  Journal  (Portland,  Ore.) 


\X7'HEN',  on  May  25,  1911,  Gen.  Porfirio 
^  ^  Diaz  resigned  the  presidency  of  Mexico, 
thirty-four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  date 
(November  28,  1876)  on  ^vhich  he  had  de- 
chired  himself  j)rovisional  president  of  the 
repubUc.     During  these  thirty-four  years 

Mexico  emerged  from  a  condition  of  political  an- 
archy,  social  disruption,  and  economic  stagnation 
into  a  well-organized,  consolidated,  and  progressive 
modern  state.  In  less  than  a  generation  General 
Diaz  succeeded  not  only  in  establishing  order 
throughout  the  territory  of  the  republic,  but  also 
in  l)ringing  al)out  a  degree  of  economic  ad\ance 
which  aroused  the  astonishment  and  admiration 
of  the  civilized  world. 

Prof.  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the  University  of  Pcnn- 
syhania,  in  an  article  in  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  on  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  the  Mexican  revolution,  from  which  the 
foregoing  quotation  is  taken,  asks  a  question 
which  has  often  been  asked  by  the  man  in 
the  street,  "Why  is  it  that  at  the  close  of 
this  period  of  development,  when  law  and 
order  seemed  i)ermanently  assured  through- 
out the  republic,  when  the  government 
seemed  more  firmly  established  than  ever 
before,  there  should  burst  forth  a  revolution- 
ary movement?"  .Xnd,  by  way  o{  answer 
thereto,  he  traces  the  events  which  led  up  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Diaz  regime.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  as  late  as  March,  loii.  General 
Diaz  and  his  cabinet  did  not  regard  the  situ- 
ation  as  serious.     Thev   had  entirely   mis- 


judged tlic  >ignilicance  of  the  revolutionary' 
movement.  They  were  wholly  unaware  of 
the  fact  that 

tlie  movement  was  supported  by  a  force  even  more 
powerful  than  the  arms  of  the  insurgents,  namely, 
a  strong  body  of  public  opinion, which  for  the  first 
time  in  the  histor\-  of  Mexico  had  reached  national 
proportions.  .  .  .  The  triumph  of  the  revolution 
was  .  .  .  the  expression  of  a  genuine  popular  feel- 
ing, which,  repressed  for  a  generation,  burst  forth 
with  a  force  which  not  only  dumfounded  the 
members  of  the  government,  but  surprised  even 
the  leaders  of  the  movement. 

The  man  who  for  so  long  had  been  the  idol 
of  the  people  of  Mexico  "seemed  suddenly  to 
lose  his  hold  on  their  aflection,  and  the  de- 
mand for  his  resignation  resounded  in  almost 
every  .section  of  the  country'."  In  his  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  the  causes  of  this  revul- 
sion of  popular  feeling,  Professor  Rowe  no- 
tices, first,  that  General  Diaz  "clearly  recog- 
nized that  the  Mexican  constitution  was  far 
in  advance  of  the  i>oliticaI  capacity  of  the 
l>eople."     Also, 

he  realized  that  the  long  and  almost  unbroken 
tradition  of  anarchy  and  civil  strife,  which  began 
at  the  dawn  of  the  era  of  indefx-ndence,  had  bred 
in  the  nation  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  all  authority 
and  a  lack  of  respect  for  law  and  order  which  could 
be  brought  under  control  only  by  means  of  a  strong 
government,  sternly  and  almost  ruthlessly  sup- 
pressing e^■ery  outbreak  of  lawlessness.  The  en- 
forcement of  this  policy  carried  with  it,  as  a  logical 
consequence,  the  discouragement  of  all  popular 
activity. 

Concluding  that  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try called  for  the  development  of  greater 
industrial  efficiency  among  the  mas.ses  of  the 
l>e()ple,  he,  as  a  j^art  of  his  plan,  encouraged 
the  utilization  of  the  countn»''s  natural  re- 
sources through  the  investment  of  foreign 
capital.  Sone  one  has  said  that  "in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  plan  he  fell  into  the  grave  error 
of  mistaking  the  wealth  of  the  country  for 
its  well-being."  Professor  Rowe  thinks  there 
is  much  truth  in  the  criticism.  The  linancial 
rcx)rganization  of  Mexico  came  to  be  regarded 
as  an  end  rather  than  as  a  means.  Financial 
stability  once  attained,  the  goveniment 
should  have  turned  its  attention  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes. 

.•\nothrr  contributing  factor  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  Diaz  government  was  the  bringing 
into  the  jxilittcal  life  of  the  country,  through 
the  professional  schools  of  Mexico  City,  of 
'a  large  number  of  young  men  anxious  to 
participate  in  public  affairs,  but  who  found 
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themselves  debarred  from  doing  so  unless 
they  were  willing  unreservedly  to  support  the 
Diaz  regime.'"  The  discontent  thus  engen- 
dered was  fomented  by  the  plan  to  subordinate 
the  states  to  the  federal  authorities.  After 
1900,  instead  of  selecting  candidates  for  the 
higher  state  offices  because  of  fitness,  per- 
sonal loyalty  to  the  president  became  the 
sole  test. 

In  return  for  this  loyalty  the  state  governors 
were  given  a  free  hand,  and  they  abused  their 
power  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  widespread 
discontent.  This  was  increased  by  the  tyrannical 
abuses  of  the  minor  administrative  officials,  es- 
pecially the  so-called  jefes  politicos,  whose  control 
of  the  police  force  in  their  districts  enabled  them  to 
develop  a  system  of  intimidation  and  extortion 
which  weighed  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes  and 
gave  rise  to  widespread  discontent. 

General  Diaz  promised  often  that  the  mat- 
ter should  receive  his  attention,  but  it  was 
put  oflt  from  time  to  time,  and  "when  action 
was  rendered  imperative  it  was  too  late." 
These  abuses,  says  Professor  Rowe,  ''were 
the  primar\'  causes  of  the  revolution." 

Another  and  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  downfall  of  the  Diaz  government  was  the 
opf)06ition  resulting  from  the  attitude  of  the 
government  toward  labor  unions  and  strikes. 
The  General  during  his  thirty  years  of  office 
was  accustonned  to  unquestioned  submission 
to  his  will. 

Instead  of  apprcciiting  the  fact  that  the  forma- 
tion of  labor  unions  was  an  indication  of  progress, 
he  looked  upon  such  organizations  with  great  dis- 
trust. .  .  .  The  policy  of  stern  repression  was  in- 
terpreted by  the  worlcingmen  as  an  indication  of  a 
settled  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
keep  them  in  a  condition  of  hopeless  subordina- 
tion. .  .  .  The  disaffection  spread  to  the  agricul- 
tural laborers.  .  .  .  The  condition  of  the  agricul- 


tural laborer  is  almost  if  not  quite  hopeless.  Work- 
ing from  dawn  to  sunset  and  earning  from  12  to  20 
cents  a  day,  his  position  borders  so  closely  on  serf- 
dom as  hardly  to  be  distinguishable  therefrom.  .  .  . 
To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  the  gov- 
ernment made  the  mistake  of  passing  a  land  act  in 
1S94  under  which  some  of  the  larger  landowners 
were  b>"  "manipulation"  able  to  dispossess  some 
of  their  weaker  neighbors. 

Of  the  secondary  causes  which  led  to  the 
downfall  of  General  Diaz,  Professor  Rowe 
cites  the  attempt  of  the  General  to  designate 
his  successor. 

When  the  vice-presidency  was  reestablished  in 
1904,  it  was  generally  assumed  that  this  was  a 
first  step  toward  this  end.  .  .  .  Those  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  Diaz  regime  were  willing  to 
accept  his  reelection  in  191 0,  provided  freedom  of 
choice  were  permitted  in  selecting  a  candidate  for 
the  vice-presidency.  .  .  .  The  high-handed  meas- 
ures employed  at  the  elections  of  1910  to  assure 
the  triumph  of  Corral  served  to  increase  his  unpop- 
ularity with  the  masses.  Consequently  this  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Diaz  to  designate  his  suc- 
cessor should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  secondary 
causes  of  the  revolution. 

With  regard  to  the  election  of  Madero  to 
the  presidency  and  the  political  outlook, 
Professor  Rowe  remarks  that  extravagant 
promises  made  by  the  revolutionary  leaders 
were  manifestly  incapable  of  fulfilment.  And 
the  political  unrest  has  brought  to  the  surface 
and  positions  of  local  leadership  "elements 
of  Me.xican  society  whose  main  purpose  is 
the  looting  of  their  fellow  citizens."  The  dis- 
appointed ambitions  of  some  of  Madcro's 
former  associates,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of 
others  with  the  policy  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, "make  the  future  of  the  Madero  ad- 
ministration exceedingly  uncertain,  and  at 
any  moment  may  cause  its  downfall." 


CANAD.V  AND  WOMKX  KMIGRANTS 


THE  Engh'sh  «>ciety  known  as  The  Colo- 
nial Intelligence  League  for  Educated 
Women  aims  at  .supplying  reliable  information 
to  '/ -'  ■  '  '  '  ''>  settle  in  Canada,  and  it  is 
to  I  ■  _        ■    cfl  on  the  method]  it  adopts 

to  secure  such  information  at  first  hand.  Miss 
Ella  C.  Sykcs,  one  of  its  members,  visited 
the  Dominion  a.s  an  ostensible  "home-help"; 
trK*k  five  (K>sitionH  in  four  f)rovinces;  and 
I'ut  in  the  Cornhill)  her  cxi)crienres  for 

the  w.  ii.  ,il  of  real  cr  '  '  -  ts.  A(^  "  ''  '  to 
her  narrative,  the  p  of  "h<  .\>" 

seem.s  to  l>c  a  sheet  anchor  for  the  woman  im- 
mif^rant  in  Canada.    Miss  Sykes  herMrlf  had 


thought  that  her  college  education  would 
have  assisted  her,  had  she  become  a  school 
teacher,  but  she  was  not  strong  on  mathe- 
matics, and  these  were  a  sine  qua  uon.  Not 
ha\ing  any  dcxierily  in  a  manual  art,  she 
perforce  joined  the  ranks  of  the  home-helps. 
She  reached  her  dcsliiiatiuii,  Calgary,  and 
was  taken  in  at  the  Women's  Hotel,  where 
she  received  comfortable  accommodation. 
After  inserting  an  "ad  "  at  a  newspaper  oflice, 
Miss  Sykes  made  her  way  to  the  \ .  W.  C.  A. 
to  sfi-  if  slu-  (ould  get  work. 

The  only  lhin({  that   the  Brcretary  had  mi  lu  r 
bouki  wutt  the  |M>Ht  of  general  itcrvanl  in  .1  Iiouhc* 
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where  the  wife  was  ill.  and  there  were  four  children; 
and  the  matron  at  my  l^o^.tel  offered  me  a  situa- 
tion 29  miles  from  the  railway  and  among  a  Mor- 
mon community.  .  .  .  On  my  way  home  I  saw  a 
notice  in  a  confectioner's  shop  that  a  girl  was 
wante<l  as  a  waitress,  so  I  went  in  and  asked  to  see 
the  manager.  "  Would  1  promise  to  stay  the  whole 
summer!*"  This  I  could  not  engage  myself  to  do, 
so  I  was  reluctantly  oblijied  to  give  up  the  idea. 

In  Canada,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  of  course 
a  certain  number  of  women  immigrants  who 
would  far  better  have  stayed  at  home.  Miss 
Sykes  thus  describes  one  whom  she  met  at 
Calgary: 

Some  of  the  inmates  of  the  Hostel  had  no  right 
to  be  in  Canada  at  all,  and  had  come  out  after 
reading  the  alluring  literature  in  which  things  arc, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  seen  through  rose-colored 
glasses.  One  lady,  elderly  and  far  from  strong, 
who  had  had  good  posts  in  lingland,  had  actually 
taken  her  ticket  for  the  Dominion  after  a  talk  with 
an  enthusiastic  Canadian  lady  who  had  spoken 
vaguel>-  of  the  'crowils  of  openings  for  women.' 
.M\-  poor  friend  did  not  find  many  when  she  arrived 
in  the  country,  and  when  I  met  her  she  was  worn 
out  with  much  work  and  little  pay  at  one  of  the 
Indian  Missions,  and  was  having  a  rest  before  try- 
ing her  luck  afresh.  She  was  skilful  with  her  nee- 
dle, and  could  dressmake,  but,  as  she  could  not  use 
a  sewing  machine,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  her  to  get  work  in  a  land  where  "more  haste"  is 
not  always  considered  "worse  speed."  It  was  pa- 
thetic for  one  of  her  upbringing  to  have  to  go  as 
housekeeper  to  three  men  on  a  ranch,  and  I  con- 
fess that  1  saw  her  off  at  the  station  with  consider- 
able mi>gi\ing.  Some  months  later,  in  passing 
through  Calgary  on  my  way  east,  I  called  at  the 
1  lostel,  and  found  her  back  again.  Her  health  had 
broken  down  at  the  ranch,  she  had  also  had  an 
accident,  anil  was  about  to  take  a  post  as  house- 
maid in  a  "rooming"  house  for  a  month,  at  a  low 
wage,  after  which  she  hoped  to  get  work  again  as  a 
home-help. 

In  certain  advertisements  Miss  Sykes  al- 
ways stated  that  she  wished  to  assist  the  mis- 
tress of  the  ranch  or  farm.  This  did  not  pre- 
vent widowers  from  replying.  Here  is  one  of 
the  answers  she  received: 

Dear  Madam:  I  seen  your  "ad"  in  tlie  Province. 
I  have  i(K»  and  20  acres  of  land  of  my  hone,  it  is  all 
pa\  ed  for  I  lost  my  wife  4  years  ago  I  ham  36  years 
of  age  I  have  horses  and  cattle  and  a  lot  t)f  chicken 
would  you  cair  to  go  in  Pardners  with  me  as  I  want 
to  si'ttle  down  again.  Pleas  let  me  know  by  return 
mail.   .   .   . 

vShe  wondered  how  many  other  "ads"  he 
would  answer  before  he  found  any  woman 
willing  to  "go  in  Partlners"  with  him. 

Some  of  the  immigrants  who  might  secure 
jiositions  for  which  they  are  suitable,  abso- 
luttly  refuse  to  take  them,  having  made  u|> 
tlu-ir  minds  to  a  certain  course.  One  such 
Miss  Sykes  mentions.    She  was  an  excellent 


milliner,  but  the  bare  idea  of  seeking  work  in 
the  sho|)s  was  abhorrent  to  her.  Said  she: 
"I  hate  the  idea  of  it.  I  want  to  live  in  a 
home  and  arrange  the  flowers  and  help  the 
lady  of  the  house  with  her  correspondence." 
Not  finding  any  post  of  this  kind,  this  would- 
not-be  milliner  took  a  position  at  an  hotel  in 
the  Rockies,  where  the  high  altitudes  proved 
"too  much  for  her  nerves." 

Canada  seems  to  be  no  place  for  immigrant 
nurses.     According  to  Miss  Sykes, 

all  nurses  should  know  that  they  cannot  get  on,  in 
Calgary,  at  all  events,  unless  they  have  a  general 
hospital  certificate  for  three  years.  I  made  friends 
with  one  nurse,  who  had  had  two  years  of  general 
hospital  training,  and  had  liccn  seven  years  as  dis- 
trict nurse,  and  yet,  with  all  that  experience,  she 
got  very  few  cases,  although  they  were  certainly 
lucrative  when  she  did  get  them,  as  21-25  dollars 
(4£  4s.  to  5£)  a  week  was  paid  for  a  case.  Other 
Knglish  nurses  told  me  the  same  tale  of  lack  of 
work,  and  two  were  going  out  as  home-helps  in 
despair.  .•\t  another  town  I  came  across  a  girl  who 
had  been  a  trained  nurse  at  the  Liverpool  Children's 
Hospital,  but  she  could  get  no  nursing  work,  and 
being  a  skilled  seamstress,  took  a  i>ost  as  needle- 
woman and  housekeeper  combined.  She  had  to 
sew  from  9  A.M.  to  6  r.M.  and  do  household  duties 
l>efore  she  began  her  work,  so  it  was  hardl>-  sur- 
prising that  her  health  gave  way,  and  that  she  hated 
Canada  and  longed  to  return  to  England. 

Miss  Sykes  met  with  a  few  successful  cases 
of  which  she  describes  two: 

I  met  two  sisters  who  had  come  out  with  the  firm 
determination  to  work  hard  for  three  years  and  to 
take  whatever  post  was  offered  to  them.  The  result 
of  their  efforts  was  a  comfortable  bungalow  to  which 
they  have  retired  in  independence,  intending  to 
keep  poultry  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  Again,  the 
matron  of  a  Y.  \V.  C.  A.  home  told  me  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  captain  in  the  Navy. 
When  her  father  died  the  family  was  left  \ery 
badly  off  and  she  supported  herself  by  teaching. 
She  arrived  in  Toronto  at  the  age  of  17  with  six- 
pence (I2c.)  in  her  pocket.  She  learned  stenog- 
raphy, was  three  and  a  half  years  as  bookkeeper, 
ultimately  got  a  post  in  a  bank  where  she  remained 
20  \ears.  She  s|HMit  seven  years  te.iching  the  In- 
dians. Now  she  has  two  farms,  ^  aluable  stock  and 
building  lots,  and  in  fact  is  very  well  otf. 

Miss  Sykes,  as  the  result  of  her  e.\i)eriences, 
offers  the  following  oj)inions  for  the  benetits 
of  intending  emigrants: 

I  consider  that  Canada  is  a  land  of  op|X)rt unity 
for  the  young,  strong  and  resourceful,  who  are  not 
afraid  of  hard  work  and  who  can  cheerfully  adapt 
themst^-lves  to  entirely  new  conditions. 

In  ortler  to  succcetJ  a  girl  must  l)o  skillet!  in 
something  that  the  country  wants,  such  as  teach- 
ing, stenographv,  dressmaking,  poultry  or  vege- 
table raising;  a  knowledge  of  the  domestic  arts 
l)cing  absolutely  essential.  I  do  not,  however, 
recommend  an  educated  woman  to  become  a 
home-help,  s.»ve  in  certain  districts,   though  she 
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might  do  worse  than  take  such  a  position  for  a 
month  or  so  until  she  found  work  more  to  her 
taste. 

Canadians  are,  as  a  rule,  most  capable  and  effi- 
cient, and  have  no  use  for  the  incompetent,  who  will 
find  the  Dominion  a  hard  country-,  with  few  to 
care  whether  they  sink  Or  swim,  and  it  ought  to  be 
clearly  realized  that  the  girl  who  is  a  failure  in  Eng- 
land will  not  be  a  success  in  Canada,  and  is  quite 


unfit  to  help  in  building  up  our  great  Empire  over- 
seas. .  .   . 

Examples,  and  my  own  experiences,  brought  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  very  few  on  the  wrong  side 
of  forty  ought  to  try  their  luck  across  the  Atlantic, 
because  they  will  find  it  very  hard,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  adapt  themselves  to  an  entirely  new  environ- 
ment. I  consider  also  that  the  occupation  of 
home-help  has  not  been  presented  in  its  true  light. 


A  WORKING   PROGRAM   FOR   THE   BRITISH 

SUFFRAGISTS 


THERE  seems  to  be  a  lull  in  Woman  Suf- 
frage affairs  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Possibly  the  rejection,  on  its  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  so- 
called  Conciliation  Bill  has  taught  the  lesson 
that  militant  tactics  are  a  failure.  This  at 
any  rate  should  be  the  logical  result.  In  the 
opinion  of  those  qualified  to  judge,  this  latest 
turn  in  events  should  "make  earnest  and 
thoughtful  suffragists  reconsider  the  whole 
jxjsition  of  their  cause."  This  view  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Contemporary  Reviciv  by  Mr. 
E.  Crawshay-Williams,  M.  P.,  who  says 
further: 

If  they  [the  suflFragists]  are  wise,  they  will  see 
that  .  .  .  any  attempt  to  attain  Woman  Suffrage 
by  a  conciliation  of  almost  opposite  schools  of 
thought  must  be  in  all  probability  a  fruitless  en- 
deavor. The  outstanding  difficulty  is  that,  argue 
as  the  sufTragists  may,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
convinced  democrats  who  hold  an  unshakable  be- 
lief that  it  is  as  important  sternly  to  uphold  the 
Crincipic  of  democracy  as  it  is  to  abolish  the  sex 
ar  to  the  franchise,  and  who  believe  that  to  intro- 
duce a  property  qualification  for  women  almost  at 
the  moment  when  it  is  proposwl  to  do  away  with 
it  (or  men  would  be  an  illogical  and  foolish  pro- 
ceeding. It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  if 
Woman  Suffrage  is  to  be  attainwJ,  this  section  of 
thought  must  inevitably  lend  its  ttjoperation.  It 
follows  that  the  real  concilLilion  measure  of  the 
future  must  l>e  s^*  framed  as  to  bear  on  its  face  the 
imprev*  of  democracy,  and  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  ^jovernment  Reform  bill. 

The  suffragi-sts  will  doubtless  say  that  the 
country  is  not  ready  for  arluit  suffrage,  and 
that  ihcy  cannot  wait  until  it  is  ready.    Hut, 

if  «rf>man  i*  to  obtain  thf  vote  in  the  near  future, 

which  han  neither  an 

'I'  U  I  t  of    swamping 

'>ral(«i  Ih  thJN  inter- 

'" '"  ■  ill.    I  -/Ik  iii.ition    bill  and 

ivi*     If  it  i«.  Hurelv  ttulTra- 

'ifwasting 

The  Conlemporary  writer  .scLs  forth  a  num- 
Ikt  of  standard.**  to  whi(  h,  if  it  is  to  .succeed, 
the  new  hill  mu-st  conform: 


It  must  not  set  up  a  property-  qualification.  It 
must  be  obviously  democratic  at  first  sight,  and  it 
must  not  need  argument  to  prove  it  so.  It  must 
not  admit  to  the  franchise  a  larger  number  of 
women  voters  than  there  are,  or  will  then  be,  men 
voters;  and,  if  possible,  it  must  restrict  the  num- 
bers so  as  not  to  frighten  the  more  timid  woman 
suffragists. 

Presuming  that  the  Government  Reform 
bill,  promised  for  this  year  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  is  to  introduce  manhood  suffrage 
at  a  certain  age,"  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  do 
in  order  to  graft  on  to  this  a  harmonious, 
simple,  and  moderate  form  of  Woman  Suf- 
frage, is  to  provide  for  womanhood  suffrage 
at  a  suitably  higher  age." 

It  is  quite  evident  that  by  a  process  of  raising 
the  age-limit  for  the  women's  vote,  the  number  ad- 
mitted to  the  franchise  could  be  fined  down  to  any 
extent;  but  since  to  restrict  the  vote  to  ancient 
dames  of  over  eighty  would  be  not  only  open  to 
criticism,  but  possibly  also  to  ridicule,  it  is  clear  that 
any  substantial  and  adequate  measure  must  pro- 
vifle  for  the  admission  of  a  considerable  number  of 
women.  It  is  no  good  blinking  the  fact  that  no 
democratic  solution  of  the  franchise  question  can 
avoifl  a  large  number  of  new  women  voters;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  the  adoption  of  an  age-limit  as 
the  basic  qualification  opens  the  way  to  a  scale  of 
motlifications,  all  of  them  of  an  essentially  demo- 
cratic nature,  anrl  that  at  least  the  great  argument 
against  com[)lele  adult  suffrage,  that  it  would  en- 
franchise more  women  than  men,  is  at  once  over- 
come. In  other  respects,  the  p(jlicy  of  adult  suf- 
frage with  a  higher  age-limit  for  women  than  for 
men  fulfils  all  the  requirements  laitl  down  for  a 
true  conciliation  measure.  Nor  need  advocates  of 
complete  adult  suffrage  look  askance  at  the  pro- 
posal. Adult  suffr.ige  in  its  entirely  is  iheoiily 
ultimate  and  logical  sdhiiion  of  tin-  franchise 
fjue^tion;  and  it  would  not  t.ikc  many  years  ton- 
tluce  the  age-limit  fur  wcjineii  down  to  t  hat  for  men, 
if,  an  is  certain,  t  he  new  de|wrturc  proved  a  success. 

This  is  the  |><jlicy  which  appears  to  offer 
the  greatest  hoiK-  to  woman  suffragists  in 
Knglanrl.  Iii»l<«r|,  this  writer  asserts  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  ui  part icipal ion 
in  i>olitical  life  is  now  well  within  their 
grasp. 
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GOVi:RNMENr   RAILROADS    IN    SWITZERLAND 


C^  OVERNMENT  ownership  and  operation 
^  of  railways  is  a  subject  that  interests 
thf  sludcnt  of  economics  and  the  general 
|)ul)lic  alike.  For  several  years  writers  on 
railway  j^rohlems  have  speculated  on  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  federal  railways  of 
Switzerland;  and  it  is  only  now,  when  the 
first  decade  of  their  existence  has  been  com- 
pleted, that  sufficient  data  upon  which  to 
base  a  judf;nient  in  regard  to  governmental 
management  have  become  available.  In  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  Dr.  A.  N. 
Holcombe  makes  an  exhaustive  analysis  of 
the  Swiss  experiment,  from  the  passage  of  the 
law  authorizing  the  taking  over  of  the  steam 
railways  by  the  Swiss  Government  (October 
15,  1897).  This  law  was  accepted  by  the 
people  in  February  of  the  following  year 
by  a  vote  of  386,634  to  182,718,  or  more  than 
2  to  I.  There  were  then  five  main  lines  of 
steam  railway  in  the  country;  and,  arrange- 
ments having  been  completed  with  the  com- 
panies, the  Gcneraldireklion  of  the  federal 
lines  met  for  the  first  time  on  July  i,  1901. 

Briefly,  the  aims  of  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment in  its  new  venture  were:  lower  rates 
and  additional  facilities  for  shippers  and  the 
traveling  jjublic,  imj)roved  conditions  for 
the  railway  employees,  better  management 
generally,  the  elimination  of  foreign  influence 
from  the  conduct  of  the  lines.  Dr.  Holcombe 
shows  the  measure  of  success  obtained  by 
the  government  under  each  of  these  heads. 

The  popularity  of  the  plan  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  leading  factors  in  the  victory  of  the  policy 
of  ])ul)lic  ownership.  It  was  desired  that  the  ad- 
ministrative organization  should  be  made  inde- 
IHiKlcnt  of  political  influence  and  yet  that  it 
.should  he  so  clos<,'ly  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  its  becoming 
a  state  within  a  state,  a  body  that  might  come  into 
conflict  with  the  government  itself.  Hence  the 
administration  of  the  federal  railways  forms  a 
si'parate  di\ision  of  the  federal  administration, 
and  the  finances  of  the  railwa\s  are  entirely  dis- 
connected from  the  finances  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  supreme  authority  in  railway  matters 
is  the  Federal  .Assembly.  Then  there  are  the 
Federal  Council,  which  carries  out  the  jx>li- 
cics  of  the  Federal  Assembly,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council.  The  last  named  is  a 
|"K)|)ular  feature  of  the  .scheme  amting  the 
shi|)|)ers  and  the  public  generally,  a  certain 
number  of  its  members  being  cho.sen  with 
regard  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  industry, 
and  commerce,  respectively.  The  govern- 
ment has  retained  three  clas.ses  of  passenger 
service;    but  the  second  and  third  may  be 


omitted  from  express  trains,  and  the  first 
may  be  omitted  from  accommodation  trains. 
The  relations  between  the  state  employer 
and  the  railway  workers  have  been  most 
harmonious  and  free  from  friction;  the 
workers  have  never  struck,  nor  even  threat- 
ened to  strike.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Care  has  been  taken  from  the  begin- 
ning that  the  employee  should  have  "a  square 
deal."    We  read: 

The  highest  rates  paid  on  any  of  the  private 
roads  were  adopted  as  the  minimum  rates  for  the 
corresponding  classes  of  the  federal  service.  .  .  . 
An  eleven-hour  day  (which  is  less  than  the  usual 
continental  European  working  day)  was  estab- 
lished, with  the  further  pro\ision  that  e\ery  train 
crew  should  ha\e  at  least  ten  hours  of  uni>roken 
rest  in  each  twenty-four. 

When,  on  the  ground  of  increased  cost  of 
living,  the  Federal  Assembly  was  petitioned 
by  the  men  for  a  supplement  to  their  reg- 
ular wage,  the  '"courteous  tone  of  the  em- 
ployees' petitions  and  the  reasonableness 
of  their  request"  was  noted,  and  grants 
ranging  from  50  to  100  francs  annually  were 
made  to  each  married  employee  and  each 
unmarried  one  with  persons  dependent  on 
him.  These  "high-prices-increments"  were 
granted  in  iqo6,  1907,  and  iqoS,  and  finally 
in  1910  a  permanent  general  increased  wage 
schedule  was  adopted. 

With  regard  to  freight,  the  classification  is 
relatively  simple. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  special  classification 
of  raw  materials  used  in  agriculture,  and  of  some 
other  commodities.  Sjx^cial  rates  may  \^c  made  out 
of  consideration  for  foreign  competition  and  to 
secure  transit  traftic  from  competing  lines,  pro- 
vided that  domestic  shipr>ers  are  not  injured  there- 
by. In  times  of  public  distress  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil may  make  special  rates  on  foodstuffs  and  live- 
stock. .  .  .  The  pledges  of  the  Federal  Council  re- 
lating to  rates   .   .  .  were  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

As  to  the  financial  result  of  the  govern- 
mental (liberation  of  the  railways,  there  is 
consideral)ie  difference  of  opinion.  Dr.  Hol- 
combe cites  two  writers,  each  of  whom  is  a 
trained  investigator — one  saying  that  "the 
railways  are  more  than  paying  their  way," 
the  other,  that  "they  are  a  drain  on  the  ta.\- 
payers."  The  explanation  seems  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  net  earnings  are  applied  to 
the  amortization  of  the  railway  loans. 

The  Swiss  regarded  the  funded  debt  in  the  light 
of  a  mortg.ige  upon  their  railway  property,  and 
determined  to  own  their  projxrty  clear  of  such 
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charges  before  diverting  net  earnings  to  the  federal 
treasur\". 

When  it  outlined  the  advantages  of  nation- 
ahzation,  the  Federal  Council  calculated 
ver\'  closely;  and  any  abnormal  conditions 
would  naturally  produce  temporarily  ab- 
normal profits  or  losses.  Though  the  rail- 
ways ha\'e  had  to  face  deficits  year  after 
year,  "these  deficits  have  been  more  apparent 
than  real."  The  payment  of  increased  wages 
to  the  employees,  for  which  no  proxision  had 
been   made,   has   been   courageously   main- 


tained, and  by  a  vigorous  policy  of  retrench- 
ment the  second  decade  of  the  Swiss  federal 
railways  "begins  auspiciously  with  an  esti- 
mated surplus,  the  first  budgetary  surplus 
since  the  government's  railway  policies  have 
been  in  effect."  In  Dr.  Holcombe's  opinion, 
the  charge  that  lines  are  "a  drain  on  the 
taxpayers"  is  not  sustained.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  maintains  that  "the  Swiss  federal 
railways  have  already  reduced  rates,  im- 
proved the  service,  raised  wages,  and  made 
a  profit." 


PRUSSIAN  IDEALISxM  IN  GERMAN  POLITICS 


IX  their  bearing  on  the  political  relations  of 
England  and  Germany,  two  articles, 
entitled  respectively,  "The  Key  to  German 
Politics"  and  "Prussian  Idealism,"  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Philip  Ferris,  in  the  Westminster 
Revird',  are  interesting  by  reason  of  the  novel 
hypothesis  put  forxvard  to  account  for  the 
condition  of  affairs  which  for  some  time  past 
has  given  such  grave  cause  for  alarm  to 
Europe  in  general  and  England  in  particular. 
The  judgment  of  this  writer  is  that  English- 
men cannot  understand  the  principles  and 
motives  that  prompt  German  political  ac- 
tions; and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Germans 
hold  the  methods  and  principles  actuating  the 
English  to  be  defective,  that  the  lines  upon 
which  the  British  Empire  has  been  built  up 
are  wrong  lines,  the  key  to  the  whole  situation 
lying  in  the  fact  that  whereas  the  Englishman 
proceeds  from  sense  to  ideal,  the  German 
sensualizes  the  ideal. 

In  developing  their  nation,  says  Mr.  Ferris, 
"the  English  have  taken,  above  all  other 
guides,  great  Nature  herself,  and  have  been 
contented  to  wait  simi)ly,  i)erhaps  inarticu- 
lately, ujKjn  her  in  her  cour.-^es." 

Committint;  thirmstlves  to  the  <\n■\^,  they  have 
i\f]i:\TUi\  into  far  countries,  where  they  have 
»'  iffl  and   lon^.   through  dark  and   linht, 

v<;  'in({.  and  others  watering,  till  the  Ixauli- 

ful  thin«  just  ({rew,  and  now  there  i»  hardly  any 
vilLiK*'  sfi  •tnuill  in  any  land,  however  remote,  wh«Te 
mtmt-  one  will  not  Hte(»  forwarrl  to  ^reet  the  traveler, 
a  ■       ■  ■;  h. 

..ive  nut  their  empire 
lo»<<l(iif.  )  the  niethofj  they  live  l>y  in 

Kenrr.il.       I  r    nialrri;d    I  hey   ^ive    their 

attrnli'in,  I  or  ethnolf»((iral,  they  work 

U|K;n  it  ju-.  .11  .11.  ,  iiiid  it,  bit  by  hit,  and  form  a 
whole  from  the  \niT\%.  .  .  .  ICverv  new  enlarxe- 
tTf  '    '         '  '  '    ■    ■    ',  i-linij  of 

dr  .,f   the 

meih'xl   «hi4h   has  lc«l   them  «o  (ar  thruuKh  the 


xisible  world  will  still  guide  their  steps  through 
whatever  lies  beyond  it. 

Their  manner  of  dealing  with  other  races  has 
been  the  same  .  .  .  they  have  arrived  at  a  great 
vision  of  a  common  humanity,  of  which  the  difl'er- 
ent  nations  are  but  adumbrations.  This  ...  is 
the  reason  why,  for  suffering  peoples,  England  is 
humanity  itself,  and  why  everything  English  is 
held  for  a  model.  The  nations  formerly  copied] 
the  Englishman's  constitution;  now  they  envy  him 
his  empire. 

But  this  amalgamating  of  mankind,  and 
the  peace  necessary  for  it,  "has  been  energet- 
ically rejected  by  one  wilful  opponent — the 
German  nation — on  the  ground  that  the 
whole  procedure  is  wrong  and  immoral." 

Especially  is  the  English  method  of  subjecting 
reason  to  ex[)erience  felt  to  be  at  fault,  to  be  .some- 
thing unintelligent,  mythological,  and  fatalistic. 
The  Prussian  masters  .Nature  not  by  obeying,  but 
by  prescribing  laws  to  her.  Nature  does  not  com- 
mand man:  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things. 
This  is  the  great  doctrine  that  (iermans  are  so 
proud  of  having  discovered.  .  .  .  The  jerry-built 
British  ICmpire  would  be  much  nu)re  tolerable  to 
Prussian  eyes  if  Pitt,  or  (Jueen  Elizabeth,  or  .Mfred 
the  Cireat,  or  whoever  else  is  credited  with  having 
started  the  movement,  had  had  the  advantage  of 
reading  Hegel.  They  would  then  have  learned 
that  among  the  means  by  which  a  small  stal<'  can 
\k-  ma<le  great,  there  is,  besides  the  method  of  toil- 
ing and  colonizing,  the  alternative  one  of  scheming 
and  conquering.  If  the  rise  of  Mrilain  is  like  the 
growth  of  a  plant,  thai  of  Prussia  is  like  the  unex- 
pected hatching  of  a  cannon-ball. 

The  ground  of  the  Englishmen's  failure  to 
understand  German  statesmen  is,  Mr.  Ferris 
thinks,  partly  the  difTKully  of  llic  German 
language,  and  partly  that  they  ft  he  isii/^lisli- 
men)  "have  from  the  beginning  fallen  into 
what  Is  rallcrl  the  sympathetic  fall.iry,  tli.il  is, 
attemi)ling  to  explaitt  Ihe  actions  (»f  a  strange 
jKirly  by  one's  own  feelings." 

I'akin^  for  Kranted  that  the  intern. d  siruc  lur<'  of 
Kurofje  m  homo|{cncouH,  they  have  <on(  luded  that 
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something  triio  in  Spain,  Great  Britain,  France,  or 
Russia,  would  alx>  hold  in  (iermany,  unaware  that 
the  names,  law,  religion,  art,  and  sentiment  do  not 
connote  the  same  conditions  in  Germany  as  they  do 
in  the  rest  of  Kuro(X'. 

The  German  view  of  German  history 
may  be  said 'to  hinge  upon  two  dates,  the 
Peaces  of  Fnuiklurt  and  Westphalia;  and 
these  "must  Ik-  kept  always  connected,  so 
that  every  clause  of  187 1  is  directly  condi- 
tioned by  something  in  1648."  By  the  Thirty 
Years  War  Germany  was  "wiped  out";  her 
land  was  wasted,  and  the  linancial  devasta- 
tion was  so  great  that  it  was  not  until  1850 
that  she  was  again  on  the  footing  of  1625. 

Of  the  interests  that  stimulated  the  war  the  Ger- 
man remembers  nothing — only  the  ruin.     His  re- 


gard for  the  difTcrences  between  orthodoxy  and  re- 
form are  not  lx?neficent.  .  .  .  Whatever  influence 
Christian  teachings  or  the  moral  views  symbolized 
by  them  still  have  in  other  lands,  in  Germany  they 
have  next  to  none.  The  old  ways  of  thinking  have 
disappeared  from  top  to  bottom,  through  and 
through.  Now  in  this  point  Prussia  has  done 
Germany  good  service;  for,  in  addition  to  her  supe- 
rior military  organization,  which,  accepted  by  all 
the  other  German  states,  proved  stronger  than  the 
veteran  legions  of  France,  it  was  Prussia  that  elab- 
orated the  marvellous  system  of  philosophical 
idealism,  which  corresponds  so  exactly  to  the  new 
feeling,  and  which  is  to  Germany  what  the  Greek 
Church  is  to  Russia,  the  Anglican  Church  to  Eng- 
land, the  Roman  Church  tp  France,  and  Moham- 
medanism to  the  Arabs — a  means  of  brotherly  com- 
munication  and  the  public  expression  of  the  highest 
ethical  models.  Cultivated  Prussians.  Bavarians, 
and  Austrians  all  equally  use  idealistic  terms  on 
solemn  occasions. 


HAS   A   NEW    BIOLOGICAL    LAW   BEEN 

FORMULATED? 


I 


T  is  a  well-known  fact  that  more  boys  are 
born  than  Kirls.  The  pr()i)ortion  of  excess 
is  represented  by  the  figures  106  and  icx).  This 
projjortion  was  established  in  the  days  of  the 
Venetian  republic,  when  they  used  to  drop  a 
white  ball  into  an  urn  at  the  birth  of  a  boy 
and  a  black  ball  at  the  birth  of  a  girl.  The 
same  figures  are  obtained  from  modern  ac- 
curate statistics.  Vet  it  remains  an  equally 
well-established  fact  that  everywhere  the 
number  of  male  adults  is  less  than  that  of 
female  adults. 

Starting  from  these  facts  and  correlating 
them  with  the  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Her- 
mann Swoboda,  of  \'ienna,  concerning  the 
l)eriodicity  of  human  life.  Dr.  V.  Fliess,  of 
Berlin,  has  grojjed  his  way  to  what  seems  a 
new  biological  law — namely,  that  human  ex- 
istence may  be  regarded  as  built  up  of  biolog- 
ical i^eriods  corresponding  to  the  number  23 
for  men  and  the  number  2S  for  women.  It 
reminds  us  of  the  rings  that  indicate  the  age 
of  a  tree.  The  ditTerence  may  be  that  in  man 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  substitution  rather 
than  an  addition. 

The  discovery  of  Dr.  Fliess  has  been  sup- 
|)orted  by  the  evidence  gathered  by  Dr.  H. 
Schliepcr,  also  of  Herlin,  and  has  won  further 
corroboration  at  the  hands  of  a  Norwegian 
student, Christian  Clausscn,whohas  set  forth 
not  only  his  own  findings  but  also  tho.-e  of 
the  two  (iermans  in  a  recent  i.ssue  of  Samti- 
dcn  (Christ ianiaK  What  they  come  to  is 
that  the  natural  life  period  of  the  male  is 
shorter  than  th.it  of  the  female,  and  that  for 
this  rea.son  nature  i)rovides  more  males  than 
females.    Out  of  the  excess  in  male  births 


and  the  excess  in  female  life  length  may  be 
fi^rmulated  an  equation  that  seems  to  estab- 
lish a  constant  projwrtion. 

Fliess  tries  to  show,  says  Dr.  Claussen,  that 
this  proportion  expresses  a  natural  law  which 
determines  not  only  the  relation  of  birth  and 
death,  but  also  the  relation  of  one  birth  to 
another  within  the  same  family.  Thus  the 
length  of  time  from  a  man's  birth  to  his  death, 
if  that  death  be  "natural,"  proves  divisible 
into  j)eriods  of  23  days.  And  the  length  of 
time  between  the  birth  of  two  children  by 
the  same  mother  becomes  equally  divisible — 
that  is,  by  the  figures  23  or  28. 

Dr.  Claussen  gives  some  examples  from 
Norwegian  genealogical  tables.  One  of  these, 
showing  the  birth  dates  of  six  children,  is 
particularly  striking.  From  the  first  to  the 
second  child  there  were  644  days,  or  2S  times 
23  days.  Between  the  second  and  the  third, 
663,  which  has  to  be  rcsohcd  into  two  pe- 
riods: one  male  of  13  times  23,  and  one 
female  of  13  times  28.  And  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  child  born  at  the  end  of  that 
period  was  the  only  one  of  six  to  die  young — 
ha\  ing  lived  just  27,  days.  From  the  third  to 
the  fourth  child  the  distance  was  812,  or  29 
times  2'Si,  days;  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth, 
S05,  or  35  times  23,  days;  and  from  the  fifth 
to  the  sixth,  506,  or  22  times  23,  days. 

Finally  Dr.  Claussen  quotes  Professor  Wil- 
helm  Ostwald  as  .saying  of  these  discoveries 
that,  with  all  j)ossible  allowance  for  mis- 
takes, "there  remains  under  all  circum- 
stances so  much  that  is  valuable  and  new, 
that  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  science 
will  be  largely  helped  by  these  ideas." 
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FRANCE  IN  AFRICA:   HER  OCCUPATION  OF 

FASH  O  DA 

IT  is  now  fourteen  years  since  the  press 
announced  to  the  world  that  a  French 
expedition,  which  had  left  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Africa  in  April,  1S96,  had  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  continent  and  reaching  Fashoda, 
the  end  of  ^lay,  1S98.  The  officer  in  charge 
of  that  expedition  was  Captain  (now  Colonel) 
Marchand,  who,  in  the  Reiue  de  Foyer  (Paris), 
gives  a  sketch  of  his  eventful  journey.  Colo- 
nel Marchand,  in  introducing  his  subject, 
seeks  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  France  is 
preeminently  a  colonizing  nation.  He  pays 
a  high  tribute  of  praise  to  Brazza,  who  in  the 
valley  of  the  Congo  "represented  magnifi- 
cently the  p>enetration  and  colonizing  ca- 
pacity of  the  French." 

As  the  crow  flies,  the  distance  covered  by 
the  Marchand  expedition  was  about  8000 
kilometers,  but  in  reality  the  party  traversed 
nearly  17,500  kilometers  in  its  journey  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea,  land  and  boat 
passages  included.  An  idea  of  the  complete- 
ness of  the  outfit  and  the  scale  upon  which  the 
expedition  was  planned,  may  be  gained  from 
the  following  facts  presented  by  Colonel 
Marchand: 

For  the  transport  of  necessary  material  and 
provisions  for  the  revictualing  of  the  party,  the 
exf>erJition  employed  the  .ser\ices  of  23,000  persons, 
of  whom  17,000  were  porters  and  4000  were  native 
travelers,  engaged  in  divers  capacities;  28  river 
steamers;  and  several  hundreds  of  canoes  manned 
by  2500  canoeists.  The  number  of  convoys,  from 
the  start  in  April,  1896,  successively  reformed 
during  thf  journey  across  the  continent  to  the  Red 
Sea,  <  ■    ly*}.     Kvery   kind    of    locomotion 

was    <:    .  i,    including    man,    boat,    railway, 

wheelbarrow,  stretcher,  horse,  dog,  ass,  ox,  and 
camel. 

The  principal  points  at  whirh  the  convoys 
were  reformed  and  reorganized  were  Brazza- 
ville, Bangui,  Mobaye,  Quango,  Banga.sso, 
Rafai,  TamU^ura,  Fort  Desaix  Fashwia, 
Baro  at  the  UkA  of  the  great  mountains  of 
Kthiofiia,  Ciore  at  the  summit,  Aflfli>  .\baba, 
McneUk's  capital,  and  finally  the  entrance  to 
the  deM-rt  f)ankali.  It  ajtpcars  that  fhiring 
the  whole  of  the  ex|>e«liti(jn  an  interval 
varying  from  1200  to  2500  kilometers  scpa- 
raterl  fhr  vanguard  fn»m  the  rear  of  the 
fwrty.  Only  once  rouhl  the  entire  party  be 
iairl  to  be  uniterl  after  leaving  Loango  on  the 
Atlantic  cr>a.Ht,  and  that  was  twenty-eight 
ITT  ■  •'-    'iter  at  Fash<Kla. 

'  I    Marrharid    illustrates   his   sketch 

with  photogra|>hK  of  the  m<»t  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  journey.     In  passing  through  the 


COL.  -MARCH.AXD,  THE    FIRST   HERO    OF    FRANCES 

AFRICAN-    EMPIRE 

(From  a  recent  photograph) 

country-  of  the  Banziri,  he  noticed  the  ab- 
normally long  hair  worn  by  the  women — the 
longest  in  the  world,  as  he  i)uts  it.  He  adds, 
however,  that  it  was  artificial!  In  the 
Oubangui,  the  great  afllucnt  of  the  Congo, 
they  encountered  large  numbers  of  hip]w- 
potami,  the  bodies  of  which  were  eaten 
by  the  natives.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles 
encountered  was  the  great  swamp  into  which 
the  waters  of  the  .Soueh  flowed.  Here  all 
roads  ceased  completely.  The  area  was 
covered  with  a  giant  kind  of  reed  and  dwarf 
rushes:  the  Colonel  terms  the  district  "an 
aquatic  prairie."  Fmerging  from  the  great 
swamp,  the  country  of  the  Chilloiiks  was 
entered,  the  pcoj)le  numbering  a  million  and 
a  half  and  pros|)erous.  The  sultan  .Mxl-el- 
I'adil  was  altendcvl  by  two  <jr  three  of  his 
min^iiters,  "somewhat  rn  ddsliabiUd  for  ex- 
cellencies." 

There  was  nothing  spcrinjiy  interesting 
about  Fash(»da.  Legend  assigned  it  to  (he 
days  f»f  the  (^ueen  of  .Sheba.  when  it  was  one 
of  her  (.ipitals,  unrler  the  name  of  Dcnab. 
Its  name  now  is  Kodok.  On  lea\  ing  Fashoda 
the  explorers  u.scd  the  steamer  Tcufikich,  one 
<»f  two  l;ik«n  by  the  dervishes  at  Khartoum. 
On  quit  I  ing  the  .Nile  by  its  alllucnl,  the 
Sobat,  the  steamer  bearing  the  expedition, 
the  I'ttiilhrrhr,  was  wreckerl. 
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A    BIRDS-EYE    VltW   OF    REGINA. 


RKCHNA,    SASKATCHEWAN—AN   OLD-NKW 

CAPITAL 


Ol  W\\  towns,  villages,  or  cities  can  it  be 
said,  "Once  a  capital,  always  a  capital." 
Yet  this  is  how  Rcgina  can  correctly  and  con- 
cisely describe  its  own  history.  At  first  it 
was  the  seat  of  government  of  the  old  North- 
west Pro\inces,  a  distinction  which  it  proba- 
bly owed  to  the  fact  that  it  hapjiened  to  be 
situated  on  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  not  to  any  natural  l)eauty, 
ai)i)ropriateness,  or  anything  indicative  of 
possibilities  of  future  greatness.  Indeed  Dr. 
Hegge,  the  historian  of  the  Northwest,  de- 
scribes the  site  as  a  "blank,  unattracti\e 
spot,"  and  suggests  that  it  was  chosen  for  the 
ca|)ital  as  a  coni|)roniise  to  offset  the  rival 
(hums  of  Troy  -(^)u'  Ap|)elle  and  Fort  Qu'- 
Appelle.  Hut  this  was  twenty-five  j^ars 
ago;  and,  although  Regina  remains  to-day  a 
typical  prairie  town  in  many  respects,  it  has 
l)roved  its  right  to  existence.  This  is  the 
claim  advanced  by  Miss  Kmily  P.  Weaver  in 
the  Ctuidilidii  .\f(i!ii]zinc,  and  the  lady  has  no 
dilliculty  in  pro\  ing  her  case.     She  writes: 

It  is  not  with  Krjjina  as  with  many  capitals, 
wliii  li,  (K  rupyinn  sonic  lomni.nidinfi  cniinrncc,  or 
sl.milin^;  iK-sidi-  soin*-  ( omnuxliotis  harlnir  or 
niinlity  riviT,  appear  to  have  Ixrn  clestinod  from 
the  be^jinninK  for  a  ureal  renter  of  human  in<liistr\  . 


Ke^ina  is  sitiiatid  Ij>-  a  mere  rivulet,  the  W'as- 
cana  or  I'ile  of  Hones  Creek;  and,  so  far  as  the 
niakinj;  of  the  city  is  concerned,  it  has  Ix-en  with 
the  little  capital  as  with  many  heroes  of  industr\ 
and  finance.  She  may  be  described  as  "self- 
made,"  for  her  R<x>d  fortune  is  largely  due  to  her 
own  exertions,  or,  rather,  to  those  of  her  citizens. 

1  had  almost  said  of  her  children;  hut,  consider- 
ing that,  if  one  counts  from  the  advent  of  the  first 
settler,  Regina  is  only  thirty  years  old  and  that 
many  of  her  inhabitants  arc  verx-  newcomers  in- 
deed, the  time-worn  metaphor  is  hardly  appropri- 
ate. Rather  one  must  think  of  her  citizens  as  her 
l.ithers  and  her  nurMS  who  delight  in  her  growth  as 
pannts  rejoice  in  the  strength  and  vigor  of  their 
firstborn  and  who  labor  to  acquire  for  her  a  large 
share  of  eNery  g<K)d  gift  attainable  in  the  way  of 
ci\ic  privileges  and  transportation  facilities. 

It  was  in  1S85  that  the  name  of  Regina 
first  became  familiar  to  all  Canadians  in  con- 
nection with  the  trial  and  execution  of  Louis 
Riel;  and,  as  a  result  of  the  inquiry  into  his 
rebellion  and  the  following  investigations  of 
the  grievances  of  the  Half-breeds,  the  first 
elective  Assembly  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories was  con\ened  at  Regina  in  1S88.  At 
this  time 

its  popul.ition  still  numlKre<l  onlv  a  few  hundred 
-souls,  and  at  the  Ix-ginning  of  this  century  it  had 
not  two  th()Us.ind  |XH>ple  all  told,      ^'et  the  hour  of 
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its  awakening  was  close  at  hand.  .  .  By  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  restless  en- 
terprising American  pionc-ers,  finding  the  scope  of 
their  energies  continually  narrowing  in  their  own 
rountr>-.  turne<l  their  attention  to  the  Canadian 
We^t.  Soon  they  began  to  migrate  across  the 
\ajt<Ut  in  steadily  increasing  numlx^rs,  and  the  fact 
thnt  proliferous  American  farmers  thought  this 
x\  enough  country  to  emigrate  to,  proved  a 
labive  argument  with  people  of  the  British 
\-  ■  •  and  other  parts  of  Kurope  in  opening  their 
•  >c:.  to  the  merits  of  the  Dominion. 

From  1903  the  progress  of  Rcgina  has  been 
rarnrl.  During  the  four  years  ic>oi-i905  its 
I;'<i»ulation  more  than  trebled;  in  1910  the 
total  had  grown  to  18,500;    and  last  year, 

'I  part  to  newcomers  and  in  |)art  to  the 
i  .!^n  of  city  limits,  the  jxjpulatitjn  had 

ri^en  to  25,000,  or  alxmt  ten  times  that  of  a 
(U<  adc  earlier.  Regina's  development  has 
bten  (h:<  •■-  '^  '■  -•  that  in  recent  years  the 
city   ■f.  f|  a  full  complement  of 

pul*li(  ^|)irited  citizens,  who  have  worked  to 

•   its  inlen  '        ly  as  they  work 

;        .    .rown  "     I 

M..II, 

.'I.O'KI, 

dfl  nm  ad'l  \iy  one  rent  10  the  liurd<riH  of  ihc  tax- 

t"   <r-  '>"    ■'•  own   land  the  <ity   haN  con- 

<f  »pur   lr.i(k«.   whir  h  can  Ik- 


>i 


ititM.i^: 


Doubtless  the  greatest  factor  in  Regina's 
prosperity  has  been  facility  in  the  matter  of 
transportation.  Since  the  Canadian  Pacific 
many  other  railways  have  included  Rcgina  in 
their  systems,  until  to-day  it  has  more  than  a 
dozen  lines  running  out  of  the  city.  Regina 
is  the  distributing  center  for  a  district  of  more 
than  60,000  square  miles;  and  in  one  respect 
— the  distribution  of  agricultural  implements 
— it  is  said  to  lead  the  world.  According  to 
the  article  under  notice,  "in  19 10,  Regina 
lirms  sent  out  to  the  farmers  of  the  district 
no  less  than  825,000,000  worth  of  imj)k-- 
ments,  and  no  doubt  the  figures  for  ihi.-;  year 
will  be  still  higher." 

The  city  owns  its  watcnvorks  and  electric 
light  and  power  plant,  and  has  put  in  opera- 
tion the  first  street  railway  in  .Saskatchewan. 
Regina  already  boasts  some  seventy-live 
miles  of  graded  streets  and  covers  an  area  of 
about  thirt<.'en  sfjuare  miles.  The  pride  of 
Regina  is  the  new  Parliament  Muildings,  look- 
ing \x\M)X\  a  lake  formed  by  damming  uj)  (fer 
'  •  in  miles  by  half  a  mile)  the  waters  of  W'as- 
(..ua  Creek.  .\  few  nxls  distant  are  llie  bar- 
racks of  the  Mounted  Police  of  which  Regina 
is  the  military  he.idfiuarters.  Rcgina  was  so 
named  by  the  Mar«  hioness  «)f  Lome  in  honor 
of  Victoria  the  (io«»d,  and  "n<iw  reigns  the 
capital  city  of  Saskatdiewan  by  the  vol(  uf 
the  rej>reH<'ntativeH  of  tin   |>eoplf." 
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AN   EMPIRE  WITHOUT  A  UNIVERSITY:    BRAZIL 

LAST  year  there  was  a  rc\'olution — a 
bloodless  one,  in  Brazil.  A  new  law, 
called  a  "reforma  de  ensino,"  abolished  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  the  j)rivileges  and  prerojja- 
tives  of  faculties  in  law,  in  medicine,  and  in 
engineering,  some  of  which  had  existed  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years,  l^heoretically,  this 
law  made  a  complete  revolution  in  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  Brazil.  Writing  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  Dr. 
Edgar  Ewing  Brandon  says: 


Up  to  the  present  lime  IJrazil  has  the  unujue  dis- 
tinction of  possessinjj  no  universities.  .  .  .  All 
ck^rees  have  been  abolished  as  iinsuitcfl  to  a 
democracy.  Instead  of  the  coveted  doctorate, 
conferred  with  cap  and  gown  in  an  elaborate 
ceremony,  the  graduate  now  receives  a  simple 
certificate  of  having  finished  the  presented  course 
of  study.  This  statement  entitles  him  to  the 
right  to  practice  his  profession.  Any  school, 
therefore,  whether  F"ederal,  State,  or  private,  may 
pre|>are  jjhysicians,  lawyers,  dentists,  pharma- 
cists, and  engineers.  The  federal  monopoly  is 
gone.  For  this  reason  the  "reforma"  is  said  to 
grant  "freedom  of  instruction." 

As  any  sect,  society,  city,  or  state  may 
found  a  professional  school  or  university,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  result 
would  be  the  foundation  of  a  large  number  of 
non-state  universities,  not  subject  to  national 
regulations.  But  a  paragraph  in  the  new 
law  may  make  professional  courses  more 
national  than  heretofore.     We  read: 


length  of  its  course,  the  age  of  its  students,  the 
number  of  its  professors,  and  the  system  of  in- 
struction. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  asks  and 
receives  a  subvention  from  Congress,  it  must  con- 
form in  the  essentials  to  the  standards  presented 
by  the  law.  such  as  length  of  term  and  order  of 
studies,  and  the  professors  must  \ye  appointed  by 
the  government  from  a  list  submitted  by  the 
faculty.  ...  It  seems  probable  that  instead  of 
loosing  the  professional  schools  from  the  control 
of  the  central  government,  the  new  law  will  bring 
them  into  more  direct  subjection,  and  instead  of  a 
\ery  limited  number  of  national  faculties,  there  may 
arise  many  more  in  different  centers,  but  all  equally 
national. 

It  appears  that  academic  degrees  were 
abolished  in  the  hope  of  "lessening  the  in- 
tellectual proletariate."     For 

to  be  a  "doctor,"  whether  of  jurisprudence,  modi- 
cine,  or  mathematics,  has  long  been  a  distinct 
honor  in  Brazil,  as  in  many  other  countries  of 
Europe  and  America.  Almost  cvcr>'  son  of  a  well- 
to-do  family  set  this  as  his  goal;  and  if  the  young 
man  did  not  himself  have  the  ambition,  the 
parents  strove  to  implant  the  desire  and  fostered 
it  with  all  the  influence  of  family  pride.  In  either 
case  it  was  not  with  the  intent  that  the  young 
"doctor"  should  practice  conscientiously  his  pro- 
fession and  in  that  way  be  a  useful  and  honorable 
menilxT  of  society.  Not  more  than  20  per  cent, 
of  the  doctors  of  jurisprudence  practiced  law  or 
ever  intended  to  do  so.  A  scarcely  larger  per- 
centage of  the  doctors  of  medicine  followed  their 
profession.  For  the  vast  majority  in  all  the  schools 
the  goal  was  not  the  profession,  but  the  gilded 
title.  The  result  was  not  merely  a  social  and  in- 
tellectual waste,  but  a  national  evil. 


If  a  facultv  is  self-supporting,  it  has  under  the       ^^  ^^  i"  ^he  matter  of  secondary  education 
new  law  ci)m()lete  freedom.      It  can  regulate  the    that  the  new  law  works  for  absolute  freedom. 


IX)1.YTECHNIC  SCHOOL^  ONE  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  SCHOOLS  OF  SAO  PAULO.  BRAaL 
(It  has  a  very  complete  and  modem  Utwrator)'.  ari'l  tt<. ,  ...irscs  of  study  arc  practical) 
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These  schools  are  now    completelv  divorced   race  of  skilful  tutors  who    "insure"  their  pupils 
from  the  professional  faculties.        '  ^g^msi   the  risks  and  dangers  of  the  examining 


A  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  "collegio" 
will  no  longer  admit  to  a  professional  school.  All 
students  must  pass  an  entrance  examination  fixed 
and  administered  by  the  particular  faculty.  This 
policy  is  theoretically  correct,  considering  actual 
conditions  in  Brazil;  but  it  may  result  in  the  evil 
of  young  men  studying  only  to  pass  the  entrance 
examination,  and  not  with  the  aim  of  acquiring 
a  real  education.  Already  there  is  appearing  the 
special  preparator\-to-e.\amination  school,  and  the 


board. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  centers  of  higher 
education,  all  in  the  larger  cities  of  Brazil: 
the  capital  and  Sao  Paulo  with  schools  of 
law,  engineering,  pharmacy,  and  dentistry; 
Bahia  and  Porto  Alegre,  with  law,  medicine, 
and  engineering;  Bello  Horizonte,  with  medi- 
cal and  law  schools,  and  Recife  with  a  law 
school  only. 


THE    FRENCH    ISLANDS   IN  THE  PACIFIC   AND 
THE  OPENING  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


AMERICANS  as  a  rule  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  the  Panama  Canal  that  is  to 
be  for  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  the  western  shores  of  both  Xorth  and 
South  America,  and,  in  a  vaguer  way,  its 
effect  upon  the  trade  of  Europe  and  the  east- 
ern United  States  with  the  Orient;  yet  few, 
we  imagine,  have  thought  of  a  phase  of  the 
matter  which  has  of  late  been  discussed:  the 
effect  of  the  opening  of  the  new  waterway 
upon  the  commercial  value  of  certain  of  the 
Pacific  islands  which  up  to  this  time  have 
played  but  a  ver\'  minor  part  in  the  world's 
affairs.  M.  Xumile,  in  a  recent  number  of 
Cosmos  (Paris),  calls  upon  his  countrymen  to 
seize  the  opportunity  now  offered  to  secure 
for  the  French  islands  in  the  mid-Pacific  the 
commercial  importance  which  their  position 
makes  possible  if  not  actually  certain. 

Last  December  the  French  Minister  of  the 
Colonies  obtained  a  grant  to  pay  the  ex- 
ixrnses  of  a  commission  whose  duty  was  to 
study  conditions  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  in 
the  Pacific,  and  to  rejKjrt  to  the  ministry 
what  work  should  Ik-  undertaken  to  place 
Fn-nch  jK>rts  in  those  regions  in  a  position  to 
hanfjlc  the  traffic  which  must  result  from  the 
opining  of  the  Canal.  The  mo>t  im|K)rtant 
jjart  of  the  commission's  investigations  will 
have  to  <\<t  with  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

The  dired  route  from  Panama  to  Mel- 
iKiurne  or  to  Auckland  pa.sscs  through,  or 
very  clr»c  to,  the  Tuamotu  or  Low  .Anhi- 
(N.'lago,  which  i.s  under  French  rontrol.  .More- 
over, the  mid  jMiint  between  the  isthmus  an<l 
the  Au.stralian  (oast  lies  on  the  edge  of  this 
■'-■■.  Thcf-  •'■  '  !!  aware  of  the  imiM»r- 
ior  the  I  it*  of  a  (  oaliMg-|x>rt  in 

this  neighlKirhiMHl,  have  offiTefl  to  purcha.nc 
fr<.  Irenrh  thr  vm.ill  i-I;m»l  of  Mnruroa, 

in  ; .irl  of  the  I>»w  .'\rihi|>elago,  a*  the 


site  for  a  British  port-of-call.  To  this  pro- 
posal M.  Xumile  advances  strong  objection. 
X'aturally  the  writer  exhibits  some  feeling 
when  he  recalls  the  part  France  has  played  in 
the  projection  of  the  Suez  and  Panama  Can- 
als, only  to  see  them  pass  later  out  of  her 
hands, — in  the  case  of  the  second,  at  least, 
after  the  absorption  of  immense  sums  of 
French  money.  As  a  species  of  poetic  justice, 
he  regards  a  profitable  coaling-port  in  the  mid- 
Pacific  as  a  means  of  returning  to  his  country 
a  part  of  the  loss  she  has  suffered.  From 
Panama  to  Australia  is  about  15,000  kilo- 
meters or  9320  miles.  To  cover  this  distance 
without  recoaling  is  impracticable  for  most 
classes  of  stcamshii)s.  It  may  be  that  the 
use  of  liquid  fuel  will  change  the  situation; 
but  at  the  present  time  sailing  vessels  alone 
can  afford  to  remain  at  sea  while  on  such  voy- 
ages and  still  earn  dividends.  The  realization 
of  this  fact  has  long  since  led  the  British  to 
develop  Cape  Town,  .\den,  Colombo,  Singa- 
pore, Hong  Kong,  as  ports-of-call  where  coal, 
provisi(ms,  and  water  may  always  he  had, 
whether  the  ship  be  British  or  not,  and — as  is 
usual  with  matters  conducted  with  prudence 
and  liberality, — this  policy  has  been  exceed- 
ing profitable  from  the  business  standpoint. 
If  well  chosen,  such  jwrts  become  distributing 
centers  where  local  tr.ide  and  trunk  lines 
come  together,  to  the  great  bendit  of  each. 
M.  .Xumile  takes  for  an  e.xampic,  Aden: 
situated  in  a  .sparsely  settled,  .ilmost  unpro- 
ductive, country;  built  upon  the  naked  rocks, 
at  the  most  sterile  point  in  .Arabia;  where 
rains  arc  as  a  rule  three  years  apart  and  the 
only  available  water  is  that  which  has  been 
distilled  aiul  is  stored  in  vast  tanks;  where 
the  iKM)rest  vegetation  is  regarded  as  a  lux- 
ury; and  yet  .Aden  has  a  population  of 
45,000,  and  more  than  120  vessels  stop  each 
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monlh  for  coal.  There  is  no  manufacturing 
other  than  the  annual  {)ro(luction  of  100,000 
tons  of  salt,  yet  the  trade  of  the  port  amount- 
ed in  19 10  to  $30,000,000.  Only  a  short  dis- 
lance  away  is  the  French  port  of  Djibouti, 
the  stopj)ing-point  for  a  number  of  sub- 
sidized liners;  but  poorly  ecjuipped  and — 
according  to  our  author, —  "characterized 
])y  the  inefl'iciency  which  belongs  with  every- 
thing French  beyond  the  seas." 

Here  is  an  analogous  strategic  position,  another 
Aden,  which  our  cousins  wish  to  develop  upon  a 
I-'reiich  island  which  they  are  to  purchase  from  us 
in  an  archipelago  providentially  placed  ui)on  the 
route  of  future  navigation.  We  should  also  have 
a  port,  since  they  ask  only  a  single  island  from 
among  a  hundred  which  we  possess.  But  they 
will  transform  Mururoa  into  another  Aden,  while 
I'apci'lc,  or  Port-I'haeton,  or  Rapa,  will  remain 
a  kind  of  Djibouti,  receiving  only  the  leavings  of 
a  trade  which  must  come  to  us,  if  we  part  with  none 
of  our  possessions.  To  develop  this  port  would 
evidently  cost  us  millions;  if  the  State  cannot 
provide  them,  a  chartered  company  could  act  for 
it.  Abundance  of  material  for  construction  work 
is  to  be  found  in  (".uiana  whose  hardwoods  arc 
incomparable  for  durability.  It  is  true  that  the 
penal  administration  [of  Guiana]  would  find  it 
hard  to  overcome  its  dislike  for  employing  its 
abundant  workers  upon  some  useful  work. 

M.  Numile  goes  at  considerable  length  into 
a  descri|)tion  of  Mururoa,  the  island  desired 
by  the  British,  and  of  Tahiti  and  Rapa, 
others  of  the  Low  Archipelago  which  exhibit, 
in  his  opinion,  advantages  over  Mururoa  as 
sites  for  an  important  commercial  station. 


Speaking  broadly,  the  Low  Archipelago, 
comprising  numerous  groups  of  islands,  islets, 
and  reefs,  covers  a  vast  area  of  the  southern 
Pacific  Ocean,  its  greatest  diameter  being 
aljout  1500  miles  from  northwest  to  south- 
east. Mururoa  lies  toward  the  southeast 
edge  of  the  group,  but  surrounded  by  other 
islands  at  greater  or  less  distances,  and  a}>- 
parently  not  to  be  reached  except  by  very 
careful  navigation.  Its  position  is:  21°  50' 
south  lat. ;  138°  40'  west  long.;  about  4660 
miles  from  Panama  and  the  same  distance 
from  the  southeast  coast  of  Australia;  about 
2800  miles  from  New  Zealand.  The  island  is 
small,  consisting  of  a  low  ring  of  land  sur- 
rounding a  lagoon,  except  for  the  entrance 
from  the  sea  on  the  north  side.  Everj-thing 
which  a  port-of-call  would  have  to  supply  for 
visiting  ships — coal,  provisions,  fresh  water, 
naval  stores — would  ha\e  to  be  pro\ided  as 
at  Aden. 

^Mururoa's  competitors  for  the  honor  of  be- 
coming the  great  emporium  of  the  South 
Pacific,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  would  be 
Tahiti  and  Rapa.  The  former  is  the  seat  of 
the  French  administration  in  this  part  of  the 
world  and  is  the  most  important  island  in  the 
Low  Archipelago.  It  possesses  two  harbors, 
that  of  Papeete,  the  seat  of  government,  o{)en 
to  the  north,  and  that  of  Port-Phaeton,  on 
the  south.  It  goes  without  saying  that  to 
convert  either  of  these  into  a  port-of-call  for 
large  steamers  would  involve  large  exjiense; 
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M.  Xumile  considers  the  second  far  more 
worthy  of  consideration  by  reason  of  its  area, 
depth  of  water,  freedom  from  high  winds  and 
ease  of  defense.  Unlike  Mururoa,  Tahiti  has 
a  considerable  area  of  fertile  soil,  and  numer- 
ous streams  from  the  mountains  would  supply 
abundance  of  good  water.  The  climate,  as  in 
all  these  islands,  seems  to  be  healthful,  and 
the  vegetation  is  so  luxuriant  that  the  Tahi- 
tans  are  famous  for  their  indolence, — Nature 
prox-iding  practically  everything  they  require 
with  a  lavish  hand.  It  is  a  curious  index  of  the 
relations  existing  between  the  French  colonies 
and  the  mother  country-  that  practically  all 
the  trade  of  Tahiti  is  with  Great  Britain. 

The  position  of  Tahiti  is:  17^30'  south 
lat.:  149^30'  west  long.  It  possesses  the 
same  disadvantage  as  ^lururoa  in  that  it  is 
surrounded  by  other  islands,  reefs,  etc.,  and 
these  render  the  navigation  of  the  neighbor- 
ing waters  by  no  means  easy. 

Sluch  further  to  the  south:  27°35'  south 
lat.;  I44°i7' west  long. :  lies  the  little  island 
of  Rapa,  on  the  great  circle  connecting  Syd- 
ney and  Panama.  Of  volcanic  origin,  it  rises 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea  far  from  other 
land:  hence  the  approach  to  it  is  much  easier 
and  attended  with  less  danger  than  is  that  to 
Mururora  or  Tahiti.  Although  its  area  is 
small — only  about  half  that  of  the  city  of 
Paris, — it  is  dominated  by  high  hills,  one  of 
which  reaches  to  a  height  of  nearly  2,000  feet. 


In  a  sort  of  crater  among  the  hills  lies  the  bay 
of  Ahourei.  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  deep 
and  narrow  fiord;  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
bay  is  ample,  it  is  protected  by  the  hills  from 
heavy  winds,  and  it  is  capable  of  easy  de- 
fense. The  soil  of  the  island  is  fertile,  its 
climate  is  healthful,  sea-food  is  abundant, 
and  deposits  of  lignite  have  been  discovered 
capable  of  supplying  fuel  for  local  use.  For 
the  various  reasons  suggested,  M.  Xumile 
considers  the  harbor  of  Ahourei  the  best  for  a 
South  Pacific  coaling-port  and  urges  the  im- 
mediate inauguration  of  the  work  of  its 
development. 

The  supplies  of  coal  for  the  port  to  be  chosen 
could  be  secured  from  New  Caledonia,  whose 
mines  have  never  been  developed  to  their  full 
capacity,  and  even  from  the  deposits  of  Hongoy 
and  Kebos,  in  Indo-China.  This  would  be  a  way 
to  provide  for  the  output  of  the  mines  developed 
in  competition  with  those  of  India,  Japan  and  New 
Zealand.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  coast  is  considerable  and  the  product  of 
the  mines  can  be  loaded  on  ship-board  at  the  mine 
itself.     Ships  and  men  are  not  lacking. 

M.  Numile  points  out  that  none  of  the 
islands  controlled  by  the  British  in  the  South 
Pacific  has,  at  the  same  time,  the  two  funda- 
mental requirements:  a  good  harbor  and  a 
good  strategic  position.  Ducie  and  Pitcairn 
possess  the  latter,  but  not  the  former  qualifi- 
cation. Hence  the  interest  taken  by  John 
Bull  in  the  tiny  island  of  ^Nlururoa. 


AUSTRALIA'S  DOUBTFUL  FUTURE 


READERS  of  the  Review  may  remember 
an  article  entitled  "A  White  Australia 
and  the  Au.stralian  Fleet,"  which  appeared 
in  the  i.ssue  of  August,  191 1,  commenting 
on  a  declaration  by  the  editor  of  the  Sydney 
'  'rtin  to  the  eflFect  that  .Australia  had 
rativcly  "put  its  ffX)t  down'  on  the  mat- 
if  colorcrl  immigrati«>n;  that  "Australia 
IS  lo  be  a  white  Australia.  " 

The  .AuHtralian  floct  (^whcn  ihrrc  really  is  such 
•  t)  will  U-  found  (when  the  day  romcs  for  de- 

'  •'■■    -• "»n;  to  rxiM,  firM.  for  the  pur|K>sc 

ilui  a  whiii-  man'*  roiintry  i\^n\nM 
'''»r  the  flffennc 


It  now  vems  to  hv  quite  within  the  range 
of  \iitss\\,\\'\{y  that  the  AuMralian  Comnion- 
w»  ;ilih  may  be  com|Mlltd  to  fall  back  u|H»n  a 
I»<.licy  (»f  •  'lout   restriction, 

•.i.«-  that  t.  ;;rants  would  be 

prohibitcrl    from    cro•i.^inK    tirtain    clcfmcd 


boundaries."  A  number  of  articles  have 
lately  appeared,  all  p<jinting  to  the  grave 
fianger  which  threatens  Australia  in  respect 
to  the  sparsity  of  the  population  of  her  great 
Northern  Territory.  The  Morning  Post 
(London),  for  instance,  says: 

The  calamity  of  Australia  being  overwhelmed 
by  an  Asiatic  invasion;  the  disaster  of  seeing  her 
territory  occupied  by  .1  ICuropean  powi-r,  willing 
and  able  to  v^wv  it  ((Tcctiv*-  occnp.ilion  iKJtlur 
(»f  these  pros|)<-(ls  cm  be  \  iewed  \\  it  h  .111  easy  mind. 
\'ct  the  .Australian  p<()|)l<-,  b\  I  heir  .ip.ilhy  in 
regartl  trj  immigration,  s<em  to  in\ite  one  or  the 
olh«-r. 

If  thev  will  not  populate  ihiir  l.ind  and  dexclon 
it«  wondtrful  rii  Iks.  sotn<bo<ly  else  siirily  will. 
Wit  h  cvfry  year  t  he  o|M'n  sp.ices  of  1  he  e.irt  h  dw  iii- 
dli-,  and  ihr  pressurr  of  fi-cuml  popul.ilions  jn- 
rrea<M-<<.  .'\u>tlrali.i  must  Im-  filled,  b>'  the  Mritish 
rare  fjr  by  M»m<'  other.  With  the  preMUt-day 
government  of  that  country  the  inMiie  reBtH.  .  .  . 

The  Northern  Territory  in  in  the  poHiiion  to-day 
of  a  land  whi<  h  i<«  not  "••fTeetively  <m-i  iipiid.  ' 
Auolralia  (ould  Ih-  anuHed  of  a  dot^-in-tlii-MMM^i-r 
|N)lic  y  if  (the  Hiiid  "No"-   ak  inevitably  ohe  uould 
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say  "No" — to  the  request  of  a  foreign  power  for 
leave  to  occupy  it  for  colonization.  Vet  to-day 
only  the  might  of  the  British  arm  stands  in  the 
way  of  that  rtt|iust  heinjc  made. 

.Australia  nui?.t  occupy  the  territory  to  make  her 
tenure  of  it  sicure.  At  least  a  million  people  are 
needed  to  give  it  even  a  sparse  sprinkliuj^  of  in- 
habitants.  .   .    . 

It  is,  in<leed,  remarkajjif,  in  view  of  all  the  facts, 
that  the  Australian  jxjople  should  still  dally  with 
the  problem  of  peopling  their  country,  still  cherish 
illusi(jns,  still  refuse  to  face  realities.  It  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  on  another  great  national 
issue,  that  of  defense,  they  have  shown  a  wise 
proin|)litudc  in  recognizing  facts  antl  in  adopting 
sensible  precautions.  But  all  their  courage  and 
wi.sdom  in  that  regard  probably  will  go  to  waste 
if  they  will  not  recognize  that  their  garrison  for 
a  continent  is  too  thin,  and  that  the  time  to 
strengthen  it  is  now. 

The  settlement  of  the  Northern  Territory 
is,  however,  only  one  part  of  the  <lif!icult 
problem  of  the  peopling  of  Australia.  To 
quote  further  from  the  Morning  Post: 

All  over  the  continent  there  is  a  lack  of  popula- 
tion, and  for  many  years  the  rate  of  increase  has 
been  most  unsatisfactory.  A  study  of  the  Aus- 
tralian census  figures  over  thirty  years  shows  that 
if  the  rate  of  increase,  by  births  and  by  immigra- 
tion, secured  during  the  ten  years  1881-1891,  had 
been  maintained  during  the  following  twenty  years 
the  191 1  population  would  have  stood  at  6,272,000, 
instead  of  the  present  figure  of  4,455,000. 

In  the  National  Review  Mr.  Gcorjife  Gas- 
coyne  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that,  "  in  the  ques- 
tion of  its  tropical  areas  there  looms  before 
the  Commonwealth  the  most  terrible  prob- 
lem any  of  the  Dominions  will  ever  have  to 
face."  He  i)oinls  to  the  fact  that  the  North- 
ern Territory,  four-fifths  of  which  lie  within 
the  tropics,  has  an  area  of  523,620  square 
miles — two  and  a  half  times  the  size  of 
France — with  a  total  poj^ulation  (in  1908) 
of  but  16,573,  including  whites  (loSi),  resi- 
dent Chinese,  Japanese  and  other  foreigners 
(1892),  and  aborigines  (13,600).  Thus,  "one 
of  the  richest  areas  in  the  world,  emphatically 
earmarked  for  the  white  race,  is,  after  seventy- 
five  years  of  direct  jx)ssession,  occupied  by 
api^rcciably  less  than  a  thousand  white 
adults."  Mr.  Gascoyne  advances  several 
arguments  with  reference  to  the  j)eopling 
of  the  Northern  Territory,  which  he  summar- 
izes as  follows: 

I  contend  (i)  that  the  Northern  Territ<ir>  can 
never  be  colonized  by  indent  ure<l  lal)or,  l)ccause 
the  Asiatic  races  will  no  longer  consent  to  sign 
indentures  which  prescrilK*  jompulsory  n|x»tria- 
tion;  (2)  that  the  .dternative  of  fre«'  immiijr.itidn 
of  .A^i.itics  would  soon  submerge  all  n-strictions, 
with  disiislrous  cons»'(|ui-nces  to  the  rest  of  Aus- 
tralia; (3)  that  in  any  ra.se  Northern  .Australia 
would  ha\T  to  \yc  colonized  by  yellow  men,  and  not 
bv  brown  men. 


.\t  present  the  Australians  do  not  intend  to 
admit  colored  labor.  They  projxjse  to  people 
their  northern  tropics  with  white  settlers. 
But  where  are  these  settlers  to  come  from? 
"The  southern  .\ustralian  states  are  desper- 
ately in  need  of  millions  of  more  settlers. 
Few  white  men  will  care  to  make  their  home 
in  the  north  when  they  can  acquire  holdings 
in  the  milder  south."  Recognizing  the  well- 
known  fact  that  ".Australians  tend  to  concen- 
trate in  towns  to  a  degree  unknown  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world,"  Mr.  Gascoyne 
holds  that 

the  Northern  Territory  can  never  be  won  to  civili- 
zation by  a  town-loving  people.  It  will  have  to 
be  developed  by  a  race  content  to  live  in  villages, 
like  the  people  of  India  and  Java.  ...  If  the 
Australians  will  not  populate  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory', can  white  settlers  from  over  seas  be  exjKCted 
to  do  so?  Emigrants  from  (jreat  Britain  and  C.er- 
many  and  Sweden,  or  even  from  Italy,  will  never 
be  [KTsuaded  to  live  near  the  Ecjuator,  tr>ing  to 
grow  rice  and  tobacco  and  cotton,  or  perhaps 
wheat,  in  competition  with  colored  men  across 
the  Eastern  seas  who  can  live  handsomely  on  two- 
pence (four  cents)  a  day.  Even  if  it  were  possible 
for  while  men  to  engage  continuously  in  tropical 
agriculture,  the  projxisition  would  be  economically 
unsound.  But  it  is  not  f)ossibie.  I  do  not  l>elieve 
that  any  white  race  will  ever  p>eoplc  Northern 
Australia,  and  rear  hardy  vigorous  sons  able  to 
fight  for  their  lives,  as  they  would  certainly  have 
to  do  at  some  time  or  other.  The  lands  of  the 
monsoons  are  eternally  set  apart  for  the  colored 
races.  1  have  lived  many  years  in  the  tropics, 
and  have  seen  the  white  races  in  several  tropical 
countries;  and,  deeply  though  I  sympathize 
with  the  policy  of  a  VVhitc  Australia,  it  is  my  un- 
alterable conviction  that  the  north  can  never  be 
developed  and  held  by  whites. 

The  only  thing  that  could  save  the  north 
for  the  Commonwealth  would  be  "the  rear- 
ing, beyond  the  twentieth  degree,  of  a  race  of 
millions  of  virile  white  men  and  women,  able 
to  stem  the  yellow  flood."    Meanwhile 

Asia  is  awake  and  militant,  and  is  discovering 
once  more  the  secret  of  the  sea.  The  swarming 
millions  will  not  be  content  to  wait  for  a  century 
or  two,  while  a  handful  of  white  men  try  to  find 
out  whether  they  can  live  and  work  and  breetl  in 
one  of  the  richi-st  regions  of  the  world.  .  .  .  North- 
ern Australia  is  to  the  yellow  races  a  Nalwth's 
vineyard,  and  it  lies  empty  and  open  and  inviting. 
The  nearest  preiitlent  is  the  case  of  Tripoli,  which 
Italy  has  just  annexe<l  in  pursuance  of  her  economic 
necessities,  with  the  sanction  of  every  jKiwer  in 
Europe.  Is  it  likely  that  the  yellow  races  will 
admit  that  there  shall  be  one  law  for  Euro|x>  and 
another  for  .Asia?  Only  until  they  get  sufficient 
ships  ,ind  guns. 

And  once  a  million  or  two  Chinese  are 
established  near  the  northern  seaboard  of 
Australia,  the  door  can  never  be  shut. 
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KING  OF  JOURNALISTS  AND  BEST  OF  MEN-A 
FRENCH  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  T.  STEAD 

OF  the  many  tributes  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  William  T.  Stead  which  have  ap- 
peared on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable,  from  many  points 
of  \'iew,  is  that  by  M.  Jean  Finot,  editor-in- 
chief  of  La  Revue  (Paris),  formerly  the  French 
Re'cieu',  of  Reviews,  occup\-ing  no  less  than 
twenty-two  pages  of  his  magazine.  Immedi- 
ately beneath  the  title,  "Le  Roi  des  Jour- 
nalistes,  le  Meilleur  des  Hommes,"  are 
printed  two  quotations  from  Carlyle  ("That 
good  man  Stead")  and  Cardinal  Manning 
("When  I  read  Stead,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Cromwell  has  come  back  from  the  dead"), 
respectively.  The  gifted  French  editor,  who 
was  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  vdih  Mr. 
Stead,  speaking  of  his  friend's  character,  says: 


Our  epoch  is  prodigal  of  talents.  At  no  time  in 
histor>-,  perhaps,  could  one  count  in  the  various 
domains  so  many  original  intellects.  But  what  we 
lack  especially  is  strong  and  vigorous  characters 
with  ardent  convictions,  capable  of  going  so  far 
as  to  sacrifice  to  their  ideals  their  fortune,  their 
life,  and  their  success.  In  the  midst  of  our  fluctu- 
ating ideas  of  man  and  the  universe,  religion  and 
morals,  progress  and  destiny,  a  sort  of  antagonism, 
a  discrepancy,  manifests  itself  everywhere  be- 
tween our  tendencies  and  our  lives,  our  beliefs  and 
our  acts.  The  Titanic  catastrophe  has  demonstra- 
ted this:  we  know  how  to  die  worthily,  but  we 
do  not  know  how  to  live  humanly.  .  .  .  And  we 
ought  to  grc-et  as  heroes  those  who  in  their  daily 
lives  present  the  uncommon  si»ectaclc  of  men  living 
by  and  for  a  great  ideal.  It  is  from  this  point  of 
view  thai  I  propose  to  examine  certain  episodes  in 
the  life  of  Stead. 

Referring  to  the  affair  of  Stead's  imprison- 
ment,  his   French  coworker 
writes: 

Wis    campaigns     wore     mem- 

fjrablc.     rjne  often  hears  of  those 

">  a  jail  H<-nti-nrc  for 

people   are   wont    to 

'jn  the  ICnglish  nav>  , 

many  others,  rtlalivf.- 

to  varir>t»H  abuses   of   which  the 

F-lnKl.md    of    that   day   was    the 

viftim.       When    he    Ix-gan    hi- 

>r  on  the  white  -1 1\' 

th«'    M-cret    v'ui-   'A 

!<•    lords,    and 

,  '(Werful  men,  \:u- 

rofie    anci   the    whole    w<)rld    fol- 

PiWJfl  v.-''-  ■• :..,,...     .  .1  . 

.u  » «  ni 


an'l    hm    nn- 

'  -     F  '■••■-.-  wi'fi- 
I  the 


happiest  years  of  Stead's  life.  Alone  he  succeeded 
in  rousing  a  country  against  vices  of  all  sorts,  in 
saving  the  existence  of  thousands  of  women,  and 
in  aiding  the  triumph  of  virtue,  ever  his  idol.  .  .  . 
The  months  passed  in  prison  were  perhaps  the  most 
sj-mbolic  of  his  life:  they  were  in  any  case  the 
most  decisive  for  his  future  activity.  .  .  .  Hence- 
forward he  glorified  the  beauty  of  isolation.  He 
there  collected  his  forces,  his  inspirations,  and  his 
thoughts  for  struggles  more  and  more  intense. 

In  considering  Stead  as  a  sort  of  king  of 
journalists,  says  ]M.  Finot,  never  was  title 
more  justified  nor  better  merited. 

From  every  country  there  came  to  Stead  appli- 
cations for  his  aid  in  defending  the  cause  of  truth 
and  justice.  Sovereigns  themselves  did  not  disdain 
to  call  him  to  their  side  in  order  to  interest  him  in 
their  great  and  generous  conceptions.  Thus  the 
ruler  of  the  Russias  invited  him  to  St.  Petersburg 
before  issuing  his  appeal  for  the  first  Hague  con- 
ference. ...  It  is  well  known  with  what  devotion 
Stead  worked  at  The  Hague.  .  .  .  He  was  among 
the  most  devoted  and  convinced  on  the  subject 
of  arbitration;  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
Stead  spent  a  little  fortune  in  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause.  The  Russian  Government  desired  to 
recoup  him  the  expenses  for  his  long  propaganda, 
but  Stead  declined  any  reimbur.scment  of  his  large 
expenditures.  .  .  .  His  greatness  of  soul  impressed 
itself  on  every  one.  The  most  representative  men 
and  women  of  England,  such  as  Gladstone,  the 
•■\rchbishop  of  Canterbury,  Cardinal  Manning,  and 
Queen  Alexandra  testified  their  affection  and  es- 
teem for  him.  His  vast  study,  unique  of  its  kind, 
was  filled  with  hundreds  of  photographs  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  times.  And,  a  remarkable  thing, 
kings  who  ordinarily  restricted  their  dedications 
to  a  simple  signature  of  their  names,  showered  upon 
Stead  evidences  of  their  sympathy  and  friendship. 
Beside  the  holders  of  temporal  i)o\ver  were  also 
the    princes   of    science,    literature,    and    the   arts; 
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for  to  read  Stead  was  to  know  him,  and  to  know 
him  was  to  admire  and  lo\e  liim.  Confidences 
came  to  him  from  all  parts.  He  became  a  sort  of 
spiritual  father  for  troubled  consciences  and  for 
those  obsessed  with  an  ideal. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
M.  Finot's  article  is  his  reference  to  the  rela- 
tions of  Stead  with  Cecil  Rhodes.  He  tells 
us  that 

a  sort  of  m>stic  adoration  for  Stead  prompted 
Rhodes  one  day  to  write  him  long  letters  from  the 
Transvaal.  Stead  had  alrcach  at  a  distance  con- 
jectured that  energy  and  will  power  were  among 
the  characteristics  of  him  whom  he  surnamed  the 
"Napoleon  of  the  Cape."  One  da\'  Rhodes,  like 
a  thund(T-rla[),  presented  himself  in  Stead's  study. 
Their  con\ersiition  was  short  and  significant.  Said 
Rhodes  to  Stead:  "^'ou  have  many  good  and  noble 
ideas,  and  I  have  many  millions  to  aid  you  in 
realizing  them."  The  two  energies  joined  forces, 
and  a  hearty  handshake  sealed  the  union. 

For  some  years  Stead  had  been  accustomed 
to  make  unannounced  visits  to  his  friend 
Finot  at  the  latter's  retreat  far  from  the  busy 
life  of  Paris. 

One  morning  Stead  burst  in  on  Finot  and, 

with  that  infantili'  gaict\-,  unstudied  and  full  of 
charm,  and  ])eculiarly  his  own,  asked  brustjueK', 
"Will  you  go  with  me  to  hell?"  This  hell,  in  the 
Hil)lical  language  with  which  Stead  embellished 
his  secular  conversations,  was  nothing  else  than 
a  world-wide  journal  —  or  perhajis  two  jour- 
nals, two  gigantic  and  profoundly  human  enter- 
prises. 

Cecil  Rhodes  had  asked  him  a  few  days  pre- 
viously: "What  would  you  do.  Stead,  if  \ou  sud- 
denl\-  found  yourself  in  possession  of  a  million 
jiouiuls  ( 55,000,000)?"  Stead  did  not  hesitate  an 
instant.  In  his  talks  with  his  intimates,  he  had 
often  urged  the  necessity  of  founding  an  inter- 
national journal,  independent  of  advertisements, 
subscribers,  finance,  go\ernments,  and  "of  the 
de\  il  himself."  His  repK  was  ready:  "I  would 
found  an  ICnglish  journal  such  as  Kngland  has  never 
yet  seen,  and  another  for  the  Continent  such  as 
Europe  has  perhaps  never  had."  And  Rhodes, 
with  his  characteristic  simplicity  of  gesture  antl 
sobriety  of  speech,  answired  him:  "Establish 
your  two  journals:  I  hold  at  your  disposid  the 
million  poun<ls  you  will  require." 

The  two  journals  were  never  founded. 
The  friendship  of  Stead  and  his  Ma-cenas 
was  destined  to  a  severe  strain  during  the 
Boer  War.  M.  Finot  gives  an  interesting 
summary  of  the  incidents  which  led  up  to 
the  estrangement.  Convinced  that  the  war 
was  an  unjust  one,  Stead  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  Kngland,  if  disloyal  to  the  cau»e 
of  justice,  deserxed  to  be  wiped  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Stead's  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  war  are.  says  M.  Fin«)t.  among  the 
finest  and  noblest  in  the  latter's  ix)ssession. 
It  was  characteristic  of  Stead  that  when 
Rhodes  died,  and  public  opinion  in  Fnglanil 


showed  itself  singularly  hard  Ujxm  its  former 
favorite,  "  the  voice  of  one  just  man  was  heard 
above  the  concert  of  scandal.  Stead  did  not 
hesitate  to  proclaim  publicly  the  merits  and 
the  virtues  of  the  man  who  had  once  called 
him  friend  and  had  cast  him  ofT." 

As  to  Mr.  Stead's  attitude  toward  Ger- 
many, M.  Finot  says: 

He  wanted  to  bring  all  the  professionals  of 
England  and  Germany  in  contact,  in  order  that, 
knowing  each  other  better,  and  thus  being  able  to 
appreciate  each  other,  they  might  the  better  love 
one  another.  But  his  successi\c  journeys  to 
(iermany  ofK-ned  his  eyes.  He  began  to  under- 
stand the  fatal  force  which  was  pushing  the 
(ierman  Empire  toward  the  domination  of  the 
world.  .■\nd  then,  braving  ridicule,  he  declared 
himself  the  advocate  of  two  keels  to  one. 

As  instancing  Stead's  remarkable  inde- 
pendence of  character,  M.  Finot  relates  the 
efTorts  of  the  present  Sultan  of  Turkey  to 
induce  Stead  to  accept  some  compen.sation 
for  the  e.xpen.se  he  had  been  put  to  in  connec- 
tion with  his  visit  to  Constantinople  last 
year.  The  Sultan  ofTered  him  a  check.  Stead 
desired  the  sovereign  to  send  it  to  the  Peace 
Society  at  Berne.  The  Sultan  then  begged 
his  acceptance  of  a  personal  souvenir,  and 
handed  him  a  gold  cigarette  case  set  with 
diamonds.  Stead  realized  he  could  not  well 
offend  his  Majesty,  but  was  determined  to 
maintain  his  independence.  So  he  compro- 
mised by  asking  the  Sultan  if  he  would  con- 
descend to  accept  a  small  object  from  him, 
and  solemnly  handed  his  Majesty  a  gold- 
mounted  Waterman  fountain-]ien.  The  Sul- 
tan was  delighted.  Said  he:  "I  have  often 
dreamed  of  jjossessing  one,  but  this  is  the 
first  I  have  ever  received  in  my  life." 

M.  Finot  devotes  .<5ome  pages  to  Stead's 
associations  with  spiritualism,  remarking  in 
one  passage:  "With  that  unshaken  convicti(>n 
which  characterized  his  faith,  he  assured  me 
that  the  thing  [communication  between  the 
living  and  the  dead]  was  ix)ssible,  and  that 
he  knew  that  he  could  prove  it  to  me."  He 
closes  his  symjiathelic  and  interesting  article 
by  comparing  Stead  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  the 
desolate  Stoic  and  also  one  of  the  most  active 
emperors  that  Rome  ever  had.  In  Stead's 
case  his  activity  in  spiritualism  never  caused 
him  t«>  deviate  a  hair's  breadth  from  his  set 
course  in  regard  to  his  social  and  political 
propaganda.  "Before  the  sovereign  Death 
all  the  detractors  of  Stead  join  with  his  ad- 
mirers in  saluting  him  as  one  of  the  most 
worthy  and  most  representative  sons  of  their 
noble  country.  .  .  .  And  Stead  dead  is  more 
alive  than  everl" 
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THE  recent  announcement  of  the  dis- 
coven',  by  Dr.  Hunt  at  Oxyrrhj-nchus, 
of  a  papyrus  containing  still  another  frag- 
ment of  a  hitherto  unknown  poem  of  Sappho, 
the  famous  Greek  poetess,  has  impelled  Dr. 
Theodore  Reinach,  the  French  literary  critic, 
to  a  careful  analysis  of  alL  the  evidence  which 
goes  to  establish  the  popular  idea  that  the 
poetess  of  Mitylene  was  of  the  hetaira  or 
courtesan  class  among  Grecian  women.  He 
has  offset  against  this  evidence  two  other 
fragments  of  Sapphic  poetry,  disco\ered  a 
year  or  two  before  at  the  same  place  and 
deciphered  and  published  by  Dr.  Hunt  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  publications  of  the  Eg>pt 
E.xploration  Fund.  Unfortunately  for  his 
purpose  the  most  recent  "find''  has  not  yet 
been  published  and  hence  is  not  available. 
The  argument  and  conclusions  of  Dr.  Reinach 
are  in  the  form  of  a  communication  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  and  have  been  made  public  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Temps. 

Dr.  Reinach  tells  us  that  "the  sands  of 
Eg>pt  have  lately  restored 
to  us  the  precious  remains 
of  three  or  four  little  manu- 
script f)Ofms  ljy  Sappho,  in- 
teresting by  reason  of  their 
novel  metre,  in  strophes  of 
three  verses,  which  were  to 
be  published  shortly  in  Ber- 
lin. He  deplores  the  fact 
that  .so  little  of  the  work  of 
Sa[)pho  has  been  restored  to 
us,  es[>ecially  in  view  of  the 
recent  discovery  of  a  long 
If^t  jxxrm  of  the  Boeotian 
(Kxrtess  Corima.  Hers  he 
characterizes  as  a  "sweet 
and  f)retty  talent,"  but  one 
in  which  "  we  H<.-arch  in  vain 
l<»r  that  something,  of  flame, 
of  color,  of  pa.ssion  and 
all  of  jHrrsonalily, 
I  K]  <  word  ly  rism 
would  I   to  the  mind 

of  the  I  rearlcr." 

In  ii,- >.,,,.'  langu.ige,  Or. 
krinath  now  hiMj)-.  enco- 
miums ufxm  the  writinf^s  of 
.Sa[»|»h<». 

Thrrr  in  not  a  linr,  howrvrr 
\iTU-i.  th.it  »l»«n  n»il    rrv«-.il,  li\ 


and  which  cannot  love  indifferently,  Hke  the  con- 
centrated sun-fire  in  the  foreshortened  diamond. 
.  .  .  There  is  exquisite  choice  of  words,  the  style, 
the  natural  and  bold  turn  of  thought,  the  grace  of 
imagery,  the  magic  flexibility  of  rhythm. 

On  the  other  hand  he  admits  quite,  freely 
that 

grave  differences  of  opinion  have  existed,  since 
antiquity,  concerning  the  social  position  and  the 
moral  worth  of  this  woman.  Was  she  a  courtesan 
or  a  grande  dame?  Maj-  we  see  in  her  the  lofty 
and  pure  figure  of  the  impassioned  muse,  whom 
Plutarch  compared  to  Pythia  on  her  tripod,  or  a 
vulgar  paramour  and  unspeakable  follower  of  vice? 

Concisely  put,  this  is  the  question,  the 
solution  of  which  Dr.  Reinach  seeks  in  the 
somewhat  elaborate  discussions  which  he  sets 
forth. 

The  modern  idea  of  the  frailty  of  the  character  of 
Sappho  dates  back  about  sixty  years,  when  a  man 
of  broad  intelligence,  in  a  study  which  attracted 
wide  attention,  assigned  to  Sappho  a  panel  of 
honor, — if  1  may  so  express  it, — in  the  gallery  of 
Greek  courtesans. 
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Dr.  Rt'inach  traces  this,  which  he  regards 
as  a  misconception  of  the  true  character  of 
the  poetess,  to  the  writers  of  the  -Middle 
Comedy  [404-340  li.c]  who, 

in  search  of  characteristic  types,  met  with  the 
far-off,  cnijjmatical  limirr  of  Siippho,  head  of  a 
school  of  niiisir  and  ptxirN',  with  such  joy  of  life, 
such  liberty  of  thought  and  sjxfch,  such  baftlin^ 
frankness  in  the  ex|)ressi(jn  of  those  most  intimate 
sentiments,  that  they  found  no  parallel  for  such  a 
prodigy  in  the  middle  class  of  Athens.  They  did, 
however,  find  some  in  the  world,  or  the  half-world 
of  venal  coquetrN',  with  its  uncertain  boundaries, 
— the  |)!easing  but  irregular  jjarty  wavered  be- 
tween the  Aspasias  and  the  Phryncs. 

In  short,  Dr.  Reinach  frnds  that  the  times 
had  changed  and  that  what  was  permi.ssible 
in  woman,  in  Sappho's  time,  two  centuries 
before  their  day,  was  not  permissible  then; 
and  hence  the  comic  writers,  "with  that  ab- 
sence of  historic  sense  which  characterized 
their  age  and  their  kind,  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  of  Sapi)ho  a  courtesan,  the  chief  even 
of  courtesans." 

Thus  characterized  by  the  fancy  of  the 
comic  dramatists  and  this  characterization 
accepted  without  C|uestion  by  those  artihcial 
writers,  who  called  themselves  Hermeceeua.x 
and  Chameleon,  and  later  by  the  fathers  of 
the  Church,  the  figure  of  Sappho  the  courte- 
san has  become  so  incorporated  into  literary 
history  that  the  learned  Alexandrians  did 
not  dare  wholly  to  reject  it.  However,  as 
between  the  shameless  bacchante  and  the 
noble  jwetess  whom,  Aristotle  says,  the 
Mityleans  honored,  the  contrast  is  imi)res- 
sive. 

Modern  scholarship.  Dr.  Reinach  llnds, 
has  inherited  these  contradictory  traditions 
and  perplexities;  but  he  feels  '^ure  that  were 
we  to  i)ossess  a  comi)lete  ct)llcction  of  the 
poems  of  Sappho,  internal  e\idence  would 
suggest  sufficient  proof  of  the  untruth  of  the 
scandalous  idea  of  her  character.  He  urges 
that  in  classical  Greece,  women  of  lofty 
station  and  noble  family,  such  as  was  Saj)- 
pho's,  were  invariably  of  good  character.  I  le 
argues: 

If  we  can  discover  in  the  poems  of  Sappho  a 
cert.iin  j)roof  that  there  existed  in  lirr,  not  alone 
an  exalted  sense  of  personal  dignils,  but  a  very 
lively  concern  for  the  speech  of  jH'ople,  and  for 
points  of  honor  in  hersilf  and  in  hers,  do  we  not 
discover  thai  which  Itrings  about  the  ricst ruction, 
to  ;»II  human  sense,  of  the  absurd  tradition  of  the 
mor.il  obli<iuity  of  Siippho? 

Following  this  line  of  argument.  Dr.  Rein- 
ach brings  forward  what  he  regards  as  a 
clinching  argument,  the  fragment  tliscoxered 
a  few  years  ago  by  Cirenfell  and  Hunt  at 
Oxyrrhynchus.     The  storj'  is  not  new — that 


of  the  attachment  of  a  brother  of  Sappho, 
Charoxos  by  name,  to  an  Egyptian  hetaira, 
Rhodopis  by  name,  whom  he  purchased  and 
freed  and  ui)on  whom  he  lavished  the  greater 
part  of  his  fortune.  The  proof  that  the 
reproaches  of  his  sister,  with  which  she  met 
the  knowledge  of  his  prodigality,  were  called 
forth  by  the  personal  disgrace  which  he  had 
brought  upon  himself  and  his  family,  and  not 
by  the  loss  of  the  property.  Dr.  Reinach  lin<ls 
in  this  fragment,  which  has  been  deciphered 
by  Dr.  Hunt  and  thus  translated: 

Sweet  Nereides,  grant  to  me 
That  home  unscathed  my  brother  may  return, 
And  every  end,  for  which  his  soul  may  yearn 
Accomplished  see! 

And  thou,  immortal  Queen, 
Blot  out  the  past,  that  thus  his  friends  may  know 
Joy;  shame  his  foes — nay,  rather  let  no  foe 
By  us  be  seen! 

And  may  he  have  the  will 
To  me,  his  sister,  some  regard  to  show. 
To  assuage  the  pain  he  brought,  whose  cruel  blow 
My  soul  did  kill. 

Yea,  mine!  for  that  ill  name 
Whose  biting  edge,  to  shun  the  festal  throng 
Compelling  ceased  awhile;  yet  back  ere  long 
To  goad  us  came. 

In  this  poem  Dr.  Reinach  finds  "a  touch- 
ing fraternal  sentiment,  simple  yet  sweetly 
alTectionate  even  in  the  reproach  it  implies,"' 
and  also  a  sure  and  certain  proof  that  here  is 
a  Sappho  who  is  'cut  to  the  heart  by  the 
little  innuendoes  which  tarnish  the  good 
name  of  whomsoever  they  touch,' — a  Sajjphi) 
who  could  not  possibly  be  of  the  character 
ascribed  to  her  by  the  Athenian  comedians.'' 

Dr.  Reinach  pursues  his  subject  further 
also  by  examining  the  Berlin  Sapphic  frag- 
ments which  serve  to  bring  into  relief  one 
known  phase  of  the  life  of  Sappho, — that  of 
a  leader  of  a  coterie  in  Greece  devoted  to  the 
study  of  music  and  literature,  the  proprietor, 
in  effect,  of  a  boarding  school,  or  conserva- 
tory where  these  things  were  taught.  The 
Berlin  fragments  are  ascriptions  to  the  vir- 
tues and  character  of  one  of  the  young  girls, 
who  has  for  a  time  been  one  of  her  pupils,  but 
who  has  been  simimoned  to  return  home. 
After  studying  the.'^e  freshly  discovered  words 
of  Sappho,  Dr.  Reinach  feels  positive  that 

we  are  al)le  to  affirm  with  a  little  more  assurance 
than  Ix-fore  that,  if  she  was  niither  a  s;iint,  nor 
alnnc  .dl  a  prude,  at  le.tsi  when  she  endeavore<i  to 
instruct  her  young  companituis,  to  bring  them 
nearer  to  her  heart,  to  mold  them  after  her  own 
image,  it  was  certainly  not  the  courtesan,  en- 
deavoring to  form  other  courtesans,  but  true  wom- 
en in  all  res|HHts  like  herself,  enjoying  like  her  all 
the  luauties  of  life. 
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CO\'ERNOK   CHESTER  H.  ALDRICH  GOVERNOR   JUDSON   HARMON  GOVERNOR   HERBERT   S.  HADLEY 

OF  NEBRASKA  OF   OHIO,  CHAIRMAN  OF   MISSOURI 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GOVERNORS  WHO  ARE  REPRESENTING  THE   STATES   BEFORE  THE    FEDERAL 

SUPREME  COURT  IN  THE  RAILROAD  RATE  CASES 


COXDITIOXS  have  changed  considerably 
since  Madison  asserted  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  1787:  "The  executives  of  the  States 
are  in  general  little  more  than  ciphers;  the 
legislatures  omniiK)tent."  And  Mr.  Bryce, 
should  he  have  occasion  to  issue  a  new  edition 
of  his  "American  Commonwealth."  would 
probably  l>c  disposed  to  change  his  \iew  con- 
cerning the  State  legislature,  of  which  he 
said:  "The  State  legislature  is  so  much  the 
strongest  force  in  the  several  States,  that  we 
may  almost  call  it  the  government  and  ignore 
all  other  authorities."  The  fact  is  that  "a 
|K'  '  '  'i-.tru>t  of  the  legislature  has  arisen 
an,  ily  grown  until  it  has  become  one  of 

the  most  striking  political  phenomena  of  the 
[jresent  day."  So  writes  Mr.  J.  M.  .Mathews, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  the  American 
rolilifol  Science  Review;  and  he  asserts  that 

a  hi*f'»ry  '»f  Sritf  I»T;Ml.Tiiirf-H  woiilH  fx-  largely  ron- 

'  <»f  v.iriouft 
'lulc  fxjwrr 
whif  h  th«><-<  .   ,   ,  This 

i((-rMr.il    u\  "    in    the 

tr.inJrr  ot  l.iluri-n 

i.ii  In  ihr  cuurta,  !jli>  lo  tin  \ntnAt.,  ami  ,1:;  to  the 

The  incrcaning  influence  of  the  governor 
over  legislation  i*  "the  c«»mparatively  new 
rAjr  whir  h  In-  i"  nov.   \i<  ■''  'to  play,  an«l 


whiffi     ifi   it     rtlalioii   lu 


J,  .,, 


.iar  control  of 


government,  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the 
most  imjwrtant  developments  in  the  history 
of  the  State  governments."  By  means  of  his 
veto  the  governor  has  from  the  beginning 
exercised  a  certain  amount  of  control  over 
legislation;  and  the  tendency  of  constitu- 
tional develoj)ment  has  been  toward  increas- 
ing the  legal  power  of  the  governor  over  the 
shaping  of  legislative  policy.     But 

this  tendency  has  not  yet  advanced  far  cnouKli  to 
give  the  govt-rnor  any  very  real  and  cfTcctivc  ron- 
trol.  .  .  .  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  governor  is 
helfl  responsible  for  controlling  the  course  of  legis- 
lation, but  is  not  given  the  legal  (jower  commen- 
surate with  that  responsihiiity.  He  can  sdine- 
tiraes  block  vicifxis  legislation,  "jokers,"  "riders," 
and  "jobs,"  but  he  has  legally  no  correlative  power 
of  initiating  an<l  [)Usliiiig  through  legislation  which 
is  demanded  l)y  intelligent  |)ublic  opinion.  Un- 
less the  governor  is  given  both  these  powers,  he 
ought  not  rightfully  to  Ik-  held  resjionsible  for  the 
course  that  legisl.it ion  t.ikes.  Hut  .  .  .  the  neo- 
\t\v  are  holding  him  responsible  lu-cauM-  he  alone 
stands  out  (  onspi<  uously  among  State  ofl'icers. 

This  state  of  tilings  has  "led  some  publi- 
cists to  advocate  the  entire  abolitior  of  the 
legislature,"  and  others  to  advocate  "a  thor- 
oughgoing reorganization  of  the  State  govern-* 
merits  \i|m»ii  entirely  new  lines."  But  a  de- 
velopment is  taking  place  which  may  render 
siK  h  reorganization  Ixdh  unnecessary  and 
unflesirable. 
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"The  whole  country,"  says  Governor  Wilson  of 
New  Jersey,  "since  it  cannot  decipher  the  methods 
of  its  lej;islation,  is  clamoring  for  leadership,  and 
a  new  role,  which  to  many  persons  seems  little  less 
than  unconstitutional,  is  thrust  upon  our  execu- 
tives." .  .  .  H>  the  gradual  accretion  of  precedent, 
and  by  the  growth  of  custom,  the  governor  is  forg- 
ing the  instrument  of  control  over  both  the  initia- 
tion and  the  passage  of  legislation.  This  extra- 
legal instrument  is  the  personal  influence  of  the 
governor,  supjiorted  by  the  full  force  of  "i)iiiless 
publicit\ ,"  and  public  discussion. 

It  is  in  securiiif^  the  passage  of  so-called 
"administration  bills"  that  the  personal 
influence  of  the  governor  comes  into  play. 
These  l)ills  are  nominally  fathered  by  some 
member  of  the  legislature,  but  really  emanate 
from  the  governor.     Further, 

In  some  States  we  find  the  governor  appearing 
before  informal  meetings  of  let;islali\'e  committees, 
discussing  with  them  tjuesiions  of  public  policy, 
and  advocating  the  measures  that  public  opinion 
demands.  The  personal  influence  of  the  governor 
is  not  the  influence  of  coercion  or  the  selling  of  ap- 
pointments for  favorable  votes  on  administration 
bills.  .  .  .  The  real  influence  of  the  governor  over 
the  legislature,  as  Ciovcrnor  Wilson  has  pointed 
out,  consists  in  his  power  to  represent,  to  persuade, 
and  to  lead  the  people.  If  by  his  qualities  of  lead- 
ership and  the  force  of  his  arguments  he  can  per- 
suade the  people  during  the  campaign,  the  same 
qualities  will  give  him  such  a  personal  ascendency 
over  the  legislature  after  his  election  that  he  will 


be  able  to  lead  that  body  also.  The  legislature 
must  be  led  by  some  person  or  i>ersons.  .  .  .  The 
bosses  have  too  frequently  dictated  the  passage  or 
the  sidetracking  of  measures.  In  his  new  r6le  the 
governor  becomes  thi'  virtual  boss  and  shaiKs  the 
course  of  legislation  for  the  general  Ix-nefit,  instead 
of  for  private  and  special  interests. 

Not  every  one  can  successfully  undertake 
this  new  role  of  the  governor;  only  men  of 
unusual  ability  are  capable  of  playing  it ;  but 

the  opportunity  which  thus  presents  itself  for  the 
display  of  statesmanlike  cjualities  will  induce  a 
much  abler  tyjx;  of  man  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  office  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

The  significance  of  the  increasing  influence 
of  the  governor  lies  in  the  fact  "that  through 
him  the  people  have  found  a  means  of  con- 
trolling the  formulation  of  public  policy.'' 
The  power  of  the  boss  hitherto  has  been  due 
to  the  fact  "that  he  has  performed  two  func- 
tions which  must  of  necessity  be  assumed  by 
some  one.  "These  are  the  dictation  of  legis- 
lation and  the  appointment  of  nominally  elec- 
tive officers.  In  order  to  make  the  power  of 
the  governor  fully  commensurate  with  his 
responsibility,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce 
the  number  of  elective  State  officers  and  to 
vest  in  the  governor  a  greater  power  of  ap- 
pointment and  removal. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC   MAN  AS   AN   ART  CRITIC 


DR.  WILLIAM  J.  S.  LOCKVER,  who  has 
the  good  fortune  to  be  the  .son  of  .Sir 
Xorman  Lockyer,  the  great  astronomer  and 
astrophysicist,  and  who  is  further  known  to 
fame  for  his  own  scientific  attainments,  paid 
a  visit  to  this  year's  exhibition  of  paintings 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  reports  his  im- 
pressions in  Nature. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  modern  jiainter 
borrows  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  .■\j)elles, 
and  hides  behind  his  canvases,  when  on 
exhibition,  in  order  to  hear  and  heed  the 
criticisms  of  the  chance  spectator  who  hap- 
pens to  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  If 
.such  were  the  modern  custom,  our  artists 
would  learn  much  wisdom  from  the  lips  of 
shoemakers  and  scientists;  but  since  it  is  not. 
Dr.  Lockyer's  plan  of  publishing  his  criti- 
cisms in  a  widely  read  journal,  where  they 
may  chance  to  fall  under  the  eyes  of  the  j)er- 
,sons  most  concerned,  is  highly  to  be  com- 
mended. 

Here  are  some  specimen  comments: 

Rain   Clouds:   Boshant.     MoffatI   I.indnrr.     The 
large  nimbus  is  far  too  solid-l(K)king  and  lacking 


in  detail.  Such  a  cloud  in  nature  is  full  of  detail, 
both  in  structure  and  light  gradations.  .As  here 
depicted  it  looks  like  a  lump  of  dough. 

The  Approaching  Shourr.  Beatrifc  Bland.  Both 
clouds  and  falling  rain  are  well  represented.  The 
shower,  however,  is  not  approaching  but  traveling 
nearly  from  left  to  right,  as  indicated  by  the  slant 
of  the  falling  rain. 

Submarines  and  Torpedo  Craft:  Old  Portsmouth. 
W.  L.  Wyllie,  R.A.  Nlost  excellent  clouds,  show- 
ing the  result  evidently  of  much  observation.  In- 
dications of  ascending  air  and  upjx^r  horizontal  air 
currents  very  natural.  Reflection  on  water  well 
graded. 

The  Walls  of  England.  R.  Gurlo  Goodman. 
Absolutely  impossible  skyscape. 

The  Home  Port.  W.  Ayersl  Ingram.  This 
would  be  a  fine  picture  if  the  rainbow  were  omitted. 
The  sun  is  setting  on  the  right  of  the  picture  more 
than  90*^  away  from  the  observer.  This  can  Ik* 
gathered  from  the  (xisition  and  sunlight  on  the 
ship  in  the  center  of  the  picture  and  other  illumi- 
nated objects.  As  one  of  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions for  seeing  a  rainlww  is  that  the  sun  should 
l>e  at  the  back  of  the  observer,  it  is  not  possilile  for 
a  rainlH)w  to  Ik'  included  in  the  picture  under  the 
existing  sunset  position. 

Such  criticisms  have  too  seldotn  been 
passed  upon  the  skyscapes  of  prominent 
artists.     Alany  years  ago  the  English  painter 
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Elijah  Walton  published  a  book  on  clouds,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  startling  fact  that 
a  \'en'  large  proportion  of  paintings,  including 
those  of  the  old  masters,  are  grotesquely  un- 
true to  nature  in  their  skies;  but  this  book  is 
little  read,  and  appears  to  have  had  no  great 
influence  for  good. 

Xow  and  then  the  scientihc  journals  call 
attention  to  the  more  egregious  blunders  of 
this  sort,  such  as  the  amazingly  common 
habit  of  turning  the  horns  of  the  new  moon 
in  the  ^\Tong  direction.  More  than  one 
astronomer  has  expressed  the  irritation  with 
which  he  and  his  colleagues  behold  a  painting 
of  the  night  sky  in  which  the  stars  are 
scattered  about  absolutely  at  the  caprice  of 
the  artist,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
real  form  of  the  constellations.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  scientific  sins  of  painters  pass 
unnoted  so  far  as  ordinary  art  criticism  goes. 


Dr.  Lockyer  is,  among  other  things,  a 
meteorologist,  and  it  is  a  part  of  his  metier  to 
be  familiar  with  the  typical  aspects  of  the 
sky,  including  the  forms  of  clouds.  So,  also, 
one  would  suppose,  is  it  a  part  of  that  of  the 
landscape  painter.  Why  should  one  be  a 
more  accurate  observer  than  the  other? 

The  reason  is  ob\"iously  this — because  the 
man  of  science  has,  in  addition  to  the  knowl- 
edge gained  by  his  limited  personal  observa- 
tions, that  collected  by  a  multitude  of  his 
colleagues  and  digested  according  to  the 
process  of  scientific  induction.  He  knows, 
for  example,  that  the,  at  first  sight,  infinitely 
variable  forms  of  clouds  can  be  classified  into 
a  few  simple  t}T:)es — a  discovery  made  over  a 
centur}'  ago  by  the  immortal  Luke  Howard. 

The  elements  of  astronomy  and  meteorology 
ought  to  be  taught,  along  with  anatomy,  in 
every  art  school. 


WHY    DO   WE    LAUGH? 


A  WRITER,  who  does  not  sign  his  name, 
contributes  to  the  current  EAinburgh 
Review  an  erudite  discussion  of  laughter. 
As  to  its  causes  and  its  general  "content" 
he  says: 

We  must  assume  that  at  any  moment  the  exist- 
ing quantity  of  lilx-rated  nerve  force  which  in 
some  way,  little  undcrstfj^xl,  proriuccs  in  us  the 
state  we  call  feeling,  must  expand  itself  in  some 
direction,  and  if  of  several  channels  one  oi»more  is 
closed,  or  partially  closed,  the  discharge  along  the 
remaining  one  must  l>e  more  intense.  Laughter  is 
a  fli'^play  of  muscular  excitement  and  so  illustrates 
the  g(n<r;il  law  that  feeling,  when  it  passes  a  certain 
pitch,-.  If  in  Ixjdily  action.     It  is  not  a  sense 

of  the  i  .1  only;  there  is  .sardonic  laughter, 

hysterical  laughter  from  mental  distress,  laughter 
from  tickling,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  from 
cold  and  certain  kinds  of  pain. 

If  now  we  have  this  overflow  of  nerve  forn-, 
undinrted  by  any  (jartirular  motive,  it  will  mani- 
fittly  t.ike  the  mr^st  habitual  rout*-.  It  is  through 
the  orv;.ins  of  sfx-erh  that  feeling  passes  into 
n»'<v<  fiicnt  with  the  greatest  fre<iuency.  The  mu»- 
<  li-<  round  the  mouth,  small  and  easy  to  move,  are 
the  firnt  lo  contract  under  pleasurable  emotion. 
I  he   claMt   ''  '        which    may    \k   <on-.idered 

wxi    nvmt  I   anion   by  fc-elings  «jf  all 

I'in.     We  bre.it  he  more 
■>i  any  kind,  so  th.il  it 
•  ^  'lit  to  Mf  the  likelihcjfKl  «>f  convulsive 

m<.  '.f  !»•<    r.  ...;,  .i-,ry  organs  Uing  m-t  up. 

''  'len    and    iiH  re.isi-H,  the 

mii«  "     "1  in  motion,  ihi- 

h.ind*  .ir<  .|n<l,  the  knees 

»LipficcJ,  tlw  Uj<ly  unwaytd  b.t<  kward  and  ft^'ward. 


F'ro 


He 

th. 


in   hi.H  afKument   by  tjuotin^ 
-'■•<  "I'hysiolf)Ky  of  Laughter," 


We  do  not  laugh  simply  at  any  incongruity,  but 
when  the  unexpected  state  of  feeling  aroused  is 
less  in  intensity,  so  leaving  us,  as  it  were,  with 
something  in  hand  to  be  expanded — i.  e.,  when  the 
attention  is  transferred  from  something  greater  to 
something  smaller — and  this  Herbert  Spencer  de- 
scribes as  "descending  incongruity."  A  simple 
example  will  make  this  clear.  If  we  watch  a  door 
opening  slowly  with  the  full  expectation  of  the 
entrance  of  some  imposing  and  important  person- 
age, and  then  instead  there  trots  in  a  small  dog  or 
some  quite  unimportant  and  insignificant  per.son 
— we  laugh.  We  were  prepared  adequately  for 
the  greater  event,  and  we  have  a  supply  of  nervous 
energy  over.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  reverse 
the  process  and  the  incongruity  is  of  a  marked 
degree  of  the  opjxjsiie  kind — i.  e.,  unexpectedly 
imfK>rtant — we  are  left  with  an  insufficient  stock 
of  nervous  energy  and  are  more  likely  to  be  left 
motionless,  with  our  mouths  open,  until  we  have 
time  t(J  recover  ourselves. 

Hf  then  reviews  at  length  the  definition  of 
wit  and  humor  that  they  have  made  at 
various  limes,  and  (juotes  M.  Henri  Hergson 
as  saying  that  "the  attitude,  gestures  and 
movements  of  the  human  bofly  arc  laughable 
in  e.\act  i)ro|><)rtion  as  that  body  reminds  us 
of  a  mere  machine."  He  concludes  with 
this  attempt  at  a  definition  of  humor: 

As  wxjn  as  we  use  the  I'Xpressjon  "sense  of 
humor"  it  is  widely  recognized  .is  ,it  once  defining 
.'in<l  limiting  the  UHe  of  the  word  in  a  (M'culiar  way. 
It  iNtokciiH  a  certain  kindly,  tolerant,  broad- 
minded  |>oint  of  view,  k«-enly  aliv(*  to  inconsiH- 
Wm'ivn  and  incongruities,  quick  to  note  .md  lo 
pl.n  e  in  .1  vi<'W  where  they  become  patent  t  lie 
Hmall  f  I  ■!'!  absiirdilies,  but  at  tlie  same  lime 

with  .1  iiiiji    iiiiijiTHl.infling  wliii  h  Hiiggests 

a  n.tliire  l.irge  enough  to  iic^-  the  faults  and  yet 
not  lo  lie  re|»i'lled  by  I  hem. 
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soMi^:  li\'1':ly  j  urkisii  opinions  on 

THE  WAR 


THE  Turkish  press  has  permitted  itself 
to  become  very  much  worked  uj)  over 
the  Italian  attemjit  to  force  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  ca|)ture,  by  the  Italian  fleet,  of  the 
Turkish  islands  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. In  her  inauguration  of  this  new 
pluise  of  the  war,  the  Turkish  periodicals 
generally  see  the  "fine  Italian  hand"  of 
Russia. 

Italy  endeavored  to  arouse  Europe  on  the 
question  of  the  closing  of  the  straits.  The 
attack,  however,  failed  and  no  intervention 
took  place.  The  Turkish  journals  claim  that 
the  Ottoman  dijilomats  gained  a  great  victory 
in  inducing  Europe  to  recognize  Turkey's 
right  to  clo.se  the  straits  in  time  of  danger. 
The  Porte  also,  say  the  journals,  gained 
further  in  the  sight  of  Europe  by  refusing  to 
submit  to  the  veiled  threats  of  Russia,  which 
power,  according  to  an  agreement  made  with 
Italy  some  few  years  ago,  had  been  planning 
to  force  Turkey  to  open  the  straits  to  Rus- 
sian warships  from  the  Black  Sea. 

The  editorials  in  the  Turkish  press  con- 
gratulate the  government  at  Constantinoj^le 
on  having  requested  Russia  not  to  send  more 
troops  to  the  Caucasus,  and  also  on  having 
asked  an  explanation  of  the  speech  recently 
made  in  the  Russian  Duma  by  Foreign  Min- 
ister Sassonov  endorsing  Italy  in  her  Tripoli- 
tan  campaign — "expressions  which  are  in- 
compati])lc  with  the  declared  neutrality  of 
the  Russian  Empire." 

Speaking  of  Russo-Turkish  relations  at  the 
present  moment,  and  making  special  refer- 
ence to  the  speech  already  referred  to,  the 
Jcnuc  Tiirc  says: 

.\\\  Europe  has  been  disturbed  by  the  adven- 
turous (li|)Iomary  of  Sassonov.  The  rontincnt  has 
noliicfl  witli  suspicion  tht-  sudden  withdr.iwal  of 
Ti  li.irikov,  tlio  Russian  .Ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople, the  concentration  of  Russian  troops  in  the 
Caucasus  and  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  lilack  Sea. 
the  rumors  of  Italo-Russian  aRrcemcnt,  and  the 
successive  en<ieavors  of  Russia  to  brinR  an  end  to 
the  war  favorable  to  Italy.  .  .  .  The  Sublime 
Porte,  in  asking  the  Russian  government  for  an 
explanation  of  this  situation,  has  shown  that 
courage  and  conviction  which  will  secure  the 
recognition  and  resfx-ct  of  other  nations.  Turkey 
has  compelled  Kuroi)c  to  recognize  that  she  is  no 
longir  the  decrepit,  and  worm-ealen  organization 
of  ilamidian  times.  .  .  From  now  on,  Russia  will 
find  us  more  tinacious  in  Persia.  She  will  le.irn 
th.il  the  present  war.  instead  of  making  us  weaker, 
has  rendered  the  Ottoman  nation  more  |Hrst-vering, 
united  and  courageous. 

Referring  to  the  closing  and  ojKning  again 


of  the  Dardanelles,  this  same  journal  says: 
"Russia  has  acted  too  hastily.  She  has  be- 
come isolated  from  England,  and  even  France, 
her  ally,  does  not  approve  of  her  policy." 
Commenting  on  the  war  itself,  the  Jcune  Tttrc 
continues: 

Beaten  in  Tripoli  and  vanquished  in  Cyrenaica, 
Italy  is  also  defeated  in  diplomacy.  The  recent 
sf)eechcs  of  Count  Berchtold  at  \icnna,  and  Lords 
Grey  and  Morlcy  in-Hngland  arc  as  precious  vic- 
tories as  those  gained  by  our  valiant  soldiers  and 
countrymen  on  the  fields  of  honor  in  Africa. 

In  a  long  editorial  discussion  of  Russian 
"encouragement"  to  the  revolutionary  bands 
in  Macedonia  and  the  general  Muscovite 
policies  in  the  Balkans,  the  Tanine  (The 
Echo),  perhaps  the  most  influential  of  the 
Young  Turk  journals,  says: 

If  Russia  is  invited  by  Bulgaria  to  help  her  in 
the  Balkans,  it  is  not  for  peace  and  tranquillity, 
but  to  help  Bulgaria  annex  Macedonia.  .  .  .  The 
Ottoman  government  has  done  more  than  it 
j)roniised  in  iNjS,  not  only  in  Macetlonia  but  all 
over  the  Empire.  It  has  guaranteed  the  political 
rights  of  all  Ottomans  without  any  distinction  t)f 
race  or  creed,  and  now  it  has  a  Parliament.  If  the 
situation  in  Macedonia  is  not  what  it  should  be, 
this  is  due  to  the  foreign  friends  of  that  country. 
Peace  will  come  to  Macctlonia  only  when  these 
foreign  friends  let  it  alone. 

The,  journals  of  Constantinople  permit 
themselves  to  make  merr^'  over  the  Italian 
exploits  in  the  .-Egean.  Thus  Jcunc  Turc 
says: 

The  "Ciolitti-annexation-it-is-to-laugh"  cabi- 
net is  reall\-  to  1k"  jjitied.  It  started!  on  a  'mili- 
tary walk"  intending  to  glorify  the  arms  of  \ictor 
Emmanuel.  .  .  .  .^fter  eight  months  of  "walking" 
it  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  taking  Zouara 
and  thus  blocking  the  caravan  route  beiwetn 
Tunis  and  Tripolitania.  I'nable  to  take  this  ])ort 
by  s«'a,  its  soldiers  failed  to  take  it  b\  land.  P(K>r 
Signor  Ciiolitti!  In  the  s.une  manner  as  they 
"took"  Zouara,  they  "forced"  the  Dardanelles. 
Now  the  "Consulta"  has  lost  its  head  and  thinks 
it  can  take  Zouara  or  annex  Tripolitania  simply  by 
changing  the  map.  .  .  .  Italy  is  tr>ing  to  trans- 
form a  coloni.d  ki<lnapping  into  a  Euroi>ean  war. 
She  wants  lairojx-an  diplomacy  to  help  her  "make 
g<x)d "  in  this  kidnapping.  But  if  there  be  anv 
way  in  which  a  colonial  seizure  of  this  kind  is  justi- 
fied, it  is  thai  the  kidnapper  shall  do  the  job  him- 
self without  help  and  with  the  least  trouble  to 
neutrals.  Never  will  the  public  opinion  of  the 
civilize<l  world  agree  that  Eurojx^  should  aid  Italy 
in  this  matter.  ...  If  Italy  is  able  to  actually 
t. ike  Tripoli,  let  her  do  it  .  .  .  but  the  occu|)ation 
of  Rhixlis  and  the  other  naval  actions  will  never 
com|H'l  Turkey  to  subscribe  to  the  Tri|xilii.in 
annexation  act. 
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MAZZINI,  CRISPI,  AND    ITALY  AS   A 

WORLD    POW  ER 


THE  most  picturesque  and  dramatic 
achievement  in  Europe  during  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  undoubted- 
ly the  Risorgimento,  the  struggle  of  the  Ital- 
ian f>eople  to  win  liberty,  independence  and 
unity.  This  great  work  was  accomi)lished 
chiefly  by  the  three  men  whose  names  are 
supreme  in  the  Italian  history'  of  their  genera- 
tion,— Cavour,  the  statesman,  Ma/.zini,  the 
philos^jpher-agitator,  and  Garibaldi,  the  s^jI- 
dier.  lo  these  should  be  added  the  name  of 
r  ' ')   Crispi,    who   worked    with    these 

i:,:-  .  .es  and  survived  until  a  later  day  to 
help  direct  the  foreign  jK>licies  of  the  united 
Italian  |)ef)ple. 

It  has  Inren  said  that  "men  fight  tf)  |f»se  the 
battle  and  the  thing  they  fought  for  comes 
alxiut  in  spite  of  their  defeat,  and,  when  it 
comes,  it  turns  out  to  be  not  what  they 
meant."  If  ev«r  this  couM  be  truly  said  of  any 
patriot  statesman  it  ran  be  said  of  (iiu.s<-ppc 
^^  He  dreamed  of  an  Italy  free  as  well 

a  .....;  d.  He  saw  his  country  frer,  but  with- 
out unity.  Furthermore,  although  hr  died 
def«at<-f|,  Italy  flid  I>cromc  united  anrl  free, 
only,  however,  as  a  monarehy,  which,  to  him, 


was  detestable.  Some  of  the  chronicler?;  of 
the  movement  for  Italy's  freedom  insist  that 
his  part  in  that  story  was  a  minor  one.  'I'liey 
claim  that  the  glory  of  the  final  victory  be- 
longs rather  to  the  brain  of  Cavour  and  the 
sword  of  Garibaldi.  There  is  justification, 
however,  for  regarding  Mazzini  as  the  i)io- 
neer.  It  was  his  achievement  "  to  develop  and 
perfect  and  arm  conscience,"  without  which 
Cavour  and  Garibaldi  would  not  lui\e  found 
the  Italian  peo[)le  ready. 

In  this  Kkvikw  for  December  last  we  had 
something  tcj  say  about  William  Roscoe 
Thayer's  fa.scinating  two- volume  study  of 
"The  Life  and  Times  of  Cavour."  The  ap- 
|>earance  of  the  letters  and  recollections  of 
Ma/.zini,'  by  Mrs.  Hamilton  King,  casts  a 
fme  illumination  u|)on  the  entire  period  so 
ably  treated  by  .Mr.  Thayer.  ,'\t  the  same 
time  the  |)ublication  of  the  two  volumes  (with 
the  [jromi.se  «)f  the  early  a|)|)earance  of  a 
third)  of  the  memoirs  of  Crwpi*  completes 
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the  (locunifiitary  history  of  the  entire  life 
of  modern  united  Italy.  This  history  is  made 
more  vivid  by  the  i)ersonal  achievements, 
hopes,  fears  and  sufTerinj^s  of  the  Italian 
statesman,  who,  bej^inning  with  the  days  of 
the  RisorKiniento,  took  a  leading  part  in 
shapinji  his  country's  destinies  until  the 
inauf^uration  of  her  African  expansion  policy. 
In  the  working  out  of  this  policy,  so  disas- 
trously checked  for  the  moment  at  Adowa  in 
i8q6,  Signor  Cri.spi  was  always  the  dominant 
figure.  It  was  he  who  dreamed  of  a  new 
Italian  empire  on  the  foundations  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  the  Italian  shi[)s  and  soldiers  now- 
fighting  the  Arabs  in  Tri{x)li  are  but  carrying 
out  part  of  the  grandiose  dream  of  Francesco 
Crispi. 

It  is  with  the  Mazzini  of  his  later  years,  of 
1864  to  his  death  in  1S72,  that  Mrs.  Hamilton 
King  has  to  do  in  her  collection  of  letters. 
She  was  a  generous  and  romantic  girl  of 
eighteen  when  she  read  (Gladstone's  transla- 
tions of  Farini's  "History  of  the  Roman 
State."  This  fired  her  zeal  for  Italian  liberty. 
At  that  time,  1849,  in  the  progress  of  events 
in  Rome  the  name  of  Mazzini  was  very 
prominent.  To  her  Mazzini  at  once  be- 
came not  only  "an  image  of  the  ideal  pa- 
triot, hero  and  saint,  but  the  master  mind  of 
the  century  and  the  master  and  responsive 
note  of  her  own  mind."  She  resolved  to 
dedicate  herself  to  the  aims  and  puqxjses  of 
the  Italian  liberators.  She  wrote  Mazzini  an 
idealistic  letter  full  of  im])ersonally  romantic 
and  philosophic  sentiments.  "Had  my  age 
pc-rmitted  me,"  she  wrote,  "I  would  have 
been  among  those  who  served  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1S60.  I  have  nursed  the  sick  and 
dying.  Let  me  offer  relief  and  consolation  to 
the  holy  Italian  war.  ...  In  the  crusade  of 
our  day  surely  maidens  and  children  are  not 
out  of  j)lace."  Mazzini  wrote  in  reply,  .saying, 
"I  acce])t  and  welcome  your  enthusiasm  as 
one  of  God's  blessings."  The  correspondence 
continued.  A  visit  to  Ma/zini  in  his  dim 
London  lodgings  was  arranged,  and  later, 
after  her  marriage,  Mazzini  stayed  with 
the  Kings  in  their  country  home  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  addition  to  the  letters  of  Mazzini  given  in 
these  pages,  Mrs.  King  includes  several  of  her 
own,  bcsifles  some  of  those  written  by  other 
friends  of  the  patriot.  It  seems  almost  sacri- 
legious, after  fifty  years,  she  comments  in  the 
volume,  "to  e\i)ose  these  letters  warm  from 
living  hearts  to  the  mockery  of  a  skeptical 
and  materialistic  world,  yet  in  those  days  the 
world  was  equally  skeptical  and  materialistic, 
and  it  was  e\-en   harder  and   pervaded   by  a 


vice  which  has  now  di.sa{>peared — h}'|x)crisy. 
But,  after  all,  truth  is  best." 

The  record  of  Mrs.  King's  first  visit  to 
Mazzini  during  his  London  exile  is  well  worth 

Cjuoting. 

It  was  on  January  30,  1864;  Mazzini  lived  then, 
and  during  all  the  years  I  knew  him,  in  a  house 
called  18  Fulham  Road.  It  was  one  of  a  row  of 
small,  three-storied  houses,  standing  a  little  way 
back  from  the  road,  with,  in  front,  a  little  iron 
gate  and  a  small  grass  plot.  ...  I  do  not  remem- 
ber if  we  had  previously  announced  our  visit;  but 
we  found  him  at  home.  He  was  in  the  small  front 
sitting-room,  so  filled  with  books  and  papers  there 
was  hardly  room  to  move,  and  with  his  little  cana- 
ries and  greenfinches  fluttering  about  the  room. 
I  le  had  been  smoking,  but  had  put  away  his  cigar. 
.'\t  last  we  stood  face  to  face.  I  had  a  photograph 
of  him,  but  a  small  and  poor  one,  and  it  was  with 
an  indescribable  emotion  that  I  saw  before  me  the 
slender  emaciated  form,  the  noble  face  and  brow, 
and  the  great  dark,  liquid  velvet  eyes,  with  their 
wonderful  fire  and  depth,  and  heard  the  gentle, 
caressing  voice.  He  was  dressed,  as  always,  in  the 
deep  mourning,  the  black  velvet  waistcoat  but- 
toned up  to  the  throat,  which  was  his  distinctive 
costume.  I  have  no  recollection  of  what  was  said. 
I  could  only  utter  a  few  words  of  devotion  and 
thankfulness:  and  though  Mazzini  himself  was  a 
fluent  and  eager  talker,  I  do  not  rememl>er  that  he 
said  much,  nor  anything  thai  he  said.  It  was  my 
husband  who  principally  sustained  the  conversa- 
tion. .  .  .  .\s  for  me,  I  felt  disapiwinted,  not  in 
Mazzini,  but  in  myself.  He  never  took  his  large 
wonderful  eyes  from  my  face;  and  in  them  there 
was  the  expression  of  the  deepest  .melancholy. 

The  concejition  of  Mazzini,  once  quite 
widely  accepted,  as  "a  pestiferous  conspira- 
tor, fanatical  and  cruel,"  has  long  since  been 
thrown  aside.  Vet  it  is  good  to  hear  Mrs. 
King's  first-hand  testimony  to  the  gentleness 
and  generosity  of  his  nature.  He  was,  she 
tells  us,  the  most  domestic  of  men,  and  his 
life  was  characterized  by  simplicity,  inno- 
cence, gayety  and  charm  of  nature.  The  key- 
note of  his  nature  was  his  "  utter  generosity, 
self-denial  and  self-sacrifice."  Everything 
that  it  was  jxissible  to  give  away  he  gave. 
"  Besides  his  private  charities,  he  financed 
the  whole  Republican  movement  in  Italy, 
and  sui>plied  the  funds  for  every  private  and 
public  expedition  .  .  .  although  this  was  only 
IK)ssible  through  the  contributions  of  his 
friends  and  followers." 

He  was  the  gentlest  of  hum.in  creatures,  and  the 
kindest.  The  little  birds  that  flew  alxjul  his  room, 
nestle<l  on  his  shoulder,  and  fed  from  his  hand, 
were  one  proof  of  tliis,  shut  out  as  he  was  from  the 
conifort  of  hurn.in  nlations.  His  love  and  tender- 
ness to  children  wen-  also  touching  and  wonderful. 
He  could  be  bitterly  indignant  against  wrong,  op- 
pression, and  cruelty;  but  his  indignation  itself, 
though  fiery,  had  never  anything  violent  or  cruel. 
He  could  not  In?  other  than  gentle  in  every  action, 
word,  and  tone.     In  all  his  gentleness  there  was  a 
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deep  note  of  melancholy;  and  this  was  not  merely 
for  the  sorrows  of  his  country  and  of  humanit\ , 
and  for  his  own  deceptions  and  disappointments; 
for  those  who  knew  him,  there  might  be  perceived 
a  perpetual  mourning  for  those  lives  which  had 
been  sacrificed  in  following  him,  and  whose  martyr- 
dom was  a  perpetual  weight  upon  his  heart. 

In  personal  appearance  he  was  of  middle 
height,  slender  and  of  noble  carriage.  His 
eyes  were  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  his 
face.  They  were  extremely  large,  "luminous, 
of  a  velvet  darkness,  and  full  of  fire  and  pas- 
sion. In  him  extraordinary  purity  was  tran- 
scendent. ...  A  sort  of  li\ing  flame  sur- 
rounded him,  which  could  not  help  striking 
ever\'  one  in  his  presence.  I  have  never  met 
anv  man  or  woman  who  so  embodied  the  idea 
of  perfect  purity." 

Mazzini,  Mrs.  King  admits,  had  not  the 
gift  of  prophecy.  Some  of  his  predictions 
have  been  falsified  by  histor\',  but  "Mazzini 
the  man,  the  saint,  the  leader,  the  hero,  the 
mart\T,  must  ever  remain  one  of  the  most 
splendid,  noble  and  pathetic  figures  in  the 
storj'  of  mankind." 

Crispi  as  Seen  Through  his  Letters 

One  of  the  most  ardent  followers  of  Maz- 
zini and  Garibaldi  during  the  war  for  Italian 
unity  was  the  young  Sicilian,  Francesco 
Crispi.  He  championed  the  cause  of  "Italia 
Unita,"  and  fought  against  French  interfer- 
ence. He  was  a  leading  spirit  among  those 
who  brought  about  Italian  occupation  of 
Rome,  a  most  prominent  figure  in  the  formu- 
lation and  direction  of  Italian  foreign  policy 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  a  i)rime  mover 
in  the  entrance  of  Italy  into  the  Triple  .Mli- 
ance,  as  well  as  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
idea  of  an  Italian  Tripoli. 

Authoritative  documents  concerning  the 
war  for  Italian  unity  are  scarce.  The  letters 
of  Crisjii,  written  at  the  time,  are  illuminat- 
ing. The  editor  of  the  two-volume  collection 
of  Crispi's  memoirs,  Tomma.so  Palamenghi- 
Cri.spi,  in  his  introductory  note  avers:  "a 
lxj<ik  from  nearly  every  one  of  whose  i)ages 
J.V  -  -f,  Crispi  sf>caks  has  no  need  of  a 
ji  iiy  an<jlhcr."    It  is  indeed  character- 

wtic  of  this  collection  of  letters  that  the  |>er- 
sonality  of  the  writer  shines  out  unmistak- 
ably. The  two  f)ortly  volumes  are  full  of 
descriptions  of  and  references  to  GaribaUli, 
Cavour  and  Mazzini,  but  all  are  saturated 
with  th»-  •  -'inate,  rlevotcd  personality  of 
Crispi  hi;  Traveling  through  Kiiropr  as 

Italy's  secret  agent  in  Kuropean  jx»litifal 
;i'  '  f  f,f  },j^  rarn-r,  he  krpt  his 

'  -.,  _  -itively  unknown,  but  it  is 


a  significant  record  of  all  that  he  saw  and 
heard  that  is  given  in  this  collection  of  letters. 

Crispi's  absorbing  ambition  was  Italy's 
interests  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  this  sub- 
ject, says  his  editor,  he  entertained  "ambi- 
tious, uncompromising  and  ardent  opinions." 
He  realized  that  England  had  cut  off  his 
country  from  Egj-pt,  and  that  Tunis  and 
Morocco  were  as  inevitably  French  as  was 
Algeria.  He  saw,  however,  "that  not  only 
might  a  skillful  and  firm  policy  prevent 
Italy's  position  on  her  own  sea  from  becoming 
worse,  but  even  lead  to  some  compensation 
for  the  injury  she  had  already  suffered."  In 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  German  Ambassador 
at  Rome,  and  dated  July  24,  1890,  Crispi 
declared  that  failing  in  the  attempt  to  pre- 
vent French  occupation  of  Tunis,  "measures 
must  be  adopted  to  insure  Tripoli  to  us  [the 
Italians]  as  the  only  possible  guarantee 
against  encroachments  of  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary power  of  France."  In  a  letter  dated 
July  31,  of  the  same  year,  from  the  Italian 
charge  d'affaires  in  London,  it  is  stated  that 
Lord  Salisbury,  then  British  Premier,  ad- 
mitted that  "the  interests  of  Europe  demand 
this  occupation  (of  Tripoli  by  Italy],  that  the 
Mediterranean  might  be  prevented  from  be- 
coming a  French  lake."  The  editor  quotes  in 
this  connection  also  a  statement  made  by 
M.  Ferry,  then  French  Foreign  Minister, 
to  the  effect  that  if  Italy  wished  to  occupy 
Tripoli,  he  would  offer  no  opposition.  All  of 
which  is  reproduced  here  to  show  that,  more 
than  two  decades  ago,  I>urope  had  accepted 
the  Italian  absori)tion  of  Tripoli. 

Crispi  had  jiersonal  dealings  with  all  the 
great  men  of  Europe,  and  for  his  own  record 
alone  he  jotted  down  his  estimate  and  im- 
pressions of  such  world  figures  as  Gambetta, 
Bismarck,  Cavour,  von  Biilow,  Gladstone 
and  Disraeli.  An  absorbingly  interesting  and 
secret  interview  with  Bismarck  at  Wildbad, 
on  September  17,  1S77,  gave  the  Italian 
statesman  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  the  great 
German  empire  maker  thought  about  almost 
all  the  international  V()mi)li(  ations  of  the 
last  thirty  years  of  Italian  history.  In  the 
light  of  what  has  actually  happened  since 
that  conversation,  Crispi's  account  is  sig- 
nificant. 

After  greetings  and  exchange  of  views  on 
the  |>olilical  situation  generally,  Crispi  said: 

Wc  arc  informi'fl  that  it  wan  your  wish  to 
hiri-fiKihcii  ihf  l)<>ti(|H  (if  frirtulMliip  Ix-lwi-cii  our 
(oiinlricH,  and  I  am  ihrnfori-  < oiin-  al  my  Kinn's 
( (ifiitiiaiKl  to  "IIm  iiiH  M-vrral  m.illrrs  wil  h  you.  .  .  . 
I  am  unaw.in-  whciliiT  it  will  Im-  tu-(  rts.it y  to  rcacl- 
juHt  th<'  trraty  of  lommcrci*  whii  li  was  Ki^iicil  in 
lHfi5,  hut  1  am  (cmviiirrd  (hat  the  o|M'niiiK  of  the 
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Gotthard  Tunnel  will  greatly  increase  traflic  be- 
tween our  countries,  and  it  will  therefore  be  well  to 
make  such  ijrovisions  as  shall  remove  all  obstacles 
to  trade  between  our  peoples,  and  also  facilitate 
the  transaction  of  i)rivate  business.  With  this  end 
in  view  our  government  ho|ws  that  ^'our  Highness 
will  agree  to  a  treat>'  by  virtue  ol  which  (Germans 
in  Italy  and  Italians  in  (jermany  shall  Im?  placed 
upon  a  perfectly  erjual  footing  with  the  subjects 
of  those  countries,  as  far  as  civil  rights  arc  con- 
cerned. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether  Ger- 
many would  sign  a  treaty  of  "eventual  alli- 
ance" with  Italy  and  would  he  willing  to 
come  to  an  understanding"  as  regards  the 
solution  of  the  ICaslern  cjueslion,  the  German 
Chancellor  replied  as  follows: 

I  heart ily  welcome  the  propos;il  for  a  treaty 
which  shall  |)lace  Italians  in  Ciermany  and  Crt^rmans 
in  Ital>'  on  the  same  footing  with  the  subjects  of 
those  couiUries,  and  by  \irtiie  of  which  all  shall 
enjoy  jurfecl  ecpiality  in  the  exercise  of  ci\il  rights. 
I  cannot,  howe\'er,  establish  this  without  first  con- 
sulting my. colleagues.  A  treaty  of  this  sort  would 
suit  nie  l>ecause  it  would  be  a  public  manifestation 
of  our  cordial  relations  with  !tal\-. 

As  to  German  relations  with  France  and 
Austria,  liismarck  said: 

Only  by  keeping  peace  can  the  republic  continue 
to  exist  in  I'"ran<-e,  and  should  she  adopt  another 
policy  than  tli.it  of  peace  slie  would  hv  risking  de- 
struction. I  hold  th.it  <mly  .1  return  to  mon.irchy 
would  make  war  possible.  In  I'rance  all  <lyn,isties 
are  of  necessity  clerical,  and  IxTause  her  clergy  arc 


restless  and  i>owerful  and  her  kings  must  be  war- 
riors in  order  to  sway  the  masses,  the  natural  conse- 
(|uence  is  that  they  are  forced  to  attack  their  neigh- 
bors. Such  conditions  have  long  prevailed,  and 
you  will  find  an  example  of  them  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  Louis  XI\'.  As  regards  Austria,  the 
conditions  arc  totally  different.  I  shrink  from 
even  assuming  that  she  might  one  day  l>e  hostile  to 
us.  and  I  frankly  admit  that  I  must  refuse  to  con- 
sider such  a  jjossibility.  .  .  .  We  desire  that  Aus- 
tria and  Russia  should  be  on  friendly  terms,  and 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  keep  them  so. 

With  regard  to  Austrian  policy  generally, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  Balkan 
question,  Bismarck  said: 

Austria  is  wise.  There  could  be  but  one  cause 
for  a  breach  in  the  friendship  that  unites  Austria 
and  (lermany,  and  that  would  be  a  disagreement 
between  the  two  governments  concerning  the 
Polish  policy.  There  are  practically  two  nations  in 
Poland — the  aristocracy  and  the  peasants  ila 
noblesse  el  le  paysan) — two  nations  in  whom  tem- 
perament, views  and  habits  all  difTer  widely.  The 
one  is  restless  and  factious,  the  other  quiet,  indus- 
trious and  sober.  Austria  favors  the  aristocracy. 
If  a  Polish  rebellion  *;hould  break  out  and  Austria 
should  lend  it  her  support  we  should  l>e  obliged  to 
assert  ourselves.  We  cannot  permit  the  recon- 
struction of  a  Catholic  kingdom  so  near  at  hand. 
It  would  be  a  northern  France.  We  have  one 
France  to  look  to  already,  and  a  second  would 
become  the  natural  ally  of  the  first,  and  we  should 
find  ourselves  entrapped  between  two  enemies. 
The  resurrection  of  Poland  would  injure  us  in  other 
ways  as  well;  it  could  not  come  about  without  the 
loss  of  a  part  of  our  territory.  We  cannot  jxjssibly 
relinquish  either  Posen  or  Danzig,  bcx-ause  the  (ier- 
man  Empire  would  remain  exposed  on  the  Russian 
frontier,  and  we  should  lose  an  outlet  on  the  Baltic. 

Continuing  to  discuss  the  general  European 
situation,  Bismarck  said: 

We  have  l>een  accused  of  wishing  to  acquire 
Hnll.Tnd  and  Denmark.  What  should  we  do  with 
t  hese  count  ries.-"  We  have  a  sufficiently  large  num- 
ber of  non-tierman  subjects  to  make  us  shrink 
from  adding  to  them.  We  arc  on  friendly  terms 
with  Holland,  and  our  relations  with  Denmark  are 
satisfactory.  .'\s  long  as  I  remain  in  office  I  shall  l>e 
with  Italy,  but  although  I  am  your  friend  I  will 
not  break  with  Austria. 

Crispi  asked  Bismarck  what  was  the  lat- 
ter's  opinion  on  the  question  of  dis;irmament. 
The  Prince  replied: 

The  principle  of  disarmament  can  never  succeed 
in  practice.  There  are  n<i  words  in  the  dictionary 
that  accurately  define  the  limits  of  di,<;irmanu'nt 
and  armament.  Military  institutions  difTer  in 
everv  State,  and  even  when  you  have  succctMliHl  in 
placing  the  armies  on  a  i)eaceful  fcKHing  you  will 
not  Ik*  able  to  affirm  that  the  conditions  of  offense 
and  defenst>  are  etju.d  with  all  the  nations  which 
have  particip;ite<l  in  dis;irmament.  Let  us  leave 
this  (|uestion  to  the  Scx^iety  of  the  Friends  of  Peace. 

Altogether  these  two  collections  of  letters 
and  reminiscences  are  of  unusual  interest  and 
significance. 


POETRY,  NEW  AND  OLD 


"The  singer  who  lived  is  always  alive:  we  hearken 
and  always  hear." — John  Boyle  OReilly. 

T  X  an  obscure  legend  it  is  recorded  of  a  race  that 
"They  had  no  poet  and  so  they  died."  We  have 
this  month  sufficient  in  the  field  of  poesy  to  assure 
us  that  we  shall  never  come  to  extinction  through  a 
dearth  of  poets.  Mr.  George  Sylvester  X'iereck 
offers  "The  Candle  and  the  Flame";  we  have 
"The  Lute  of  Life"  by  the  late  James  Newton 
Matthews,  "Sonnets  and  Ballads"  by  Guido 
Cavalcanti,  the  collected  poems  of  William  Sharp, 
"Womankind"  by  Wilfred  Gibson,  and  the  poems 
of  Schiller,  in  translation  by  E.  Arnold  Foster. 

"The  Candle  and  the  Flame  "*  is  accompanied  by 
an  e.xplanator>'  pamphlet  from  Mr.  \'iereck's  pub- 
lishers, which  gives  in  brief  synopsis  an  account  of 
the  life  and  works  of  the  author. 

'^G^^us^"'  ^^  ^'^^  b°''"  '"  ^he  city  of  Munich, 
in  1886.  His  father  had  been  a 
member  of  the  German  Reichstag  and  his  mother 
was  a  native  of  California.  He  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  New  York  and  was  graduated  in  1906 
from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Now 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  NIr.  \'iereck  has  a  half- 
score  of  books  of  various  kinds  to  his  credit.  His 
career  has  been  that  of  a  poetical  comet,  his  fiery 
locks  shearings  from  the  aureoles  of  Francois  X'illon 
and  Oscar  Wilde.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  \'iereck  has 
genius;  he  has  also  astonishing  talent  and  virility. 
At  twenty-eight,  he  is  a  prodigy  of  precocious  and 
brilliant  accomplishment  both  in  prose  and  verse; 
but  he  has  a  tendency  to  juggle  with  .Mr.  Viereck's 
personality.  Let  Mr.  Viercck  speak  for  himself, 
through  his  "Credo":  "I  strive  to  express  every 
segment  in  the  great  circle  of  human  life,  whether 
purple  or  golden  or  sombre  or  bright."  ,  Again,  in 
the  preface  to  "The  Candle  and  the  Flame":  "I 
am  in  poetr>'  what  Strauss  is  in  music,  Rodin  in 
sculpture,  and  Stuck  in  painting — a  cerebral  im- 
preseionist.  My  artistic  aim  is  to  extend  the  bor- 
derland of  poetry  into  the  realm  of  music  on  the  one 
side  and  into  that  of  intellect  on  the  other."  ^'ct, 
for  all  this,  he  bifls  farewell  to  the  Muse  in  this 
volume.  An  for  art's  sake  seems  a  jest,  literature 
only  a  "  sickly  mirage  of  life."  Now  he  (ironoses  to 
test  the  actual  dynamics  of  living.  iK-stowmg  as  a 
piirting  gift  hi»  stock  of  cerebral  imi)res.sionism. 
The  fKiem<i  included  in  "The  (anrlle  and  the 
Flame,"  are  more  forceful  though  not  more  iKx»tir, 
than  thf>«Kr  of  a   ;  collection — "Nineveh." 

Krotir    imag«-ry    -  .  mlK>li/e>t    moral    truths. 

Th«Tf  is  iittii-  for  thr  jirude  or  the  i'uritan  to  fear 
in  Mr.  \  i«T»f  k'**  erotiriim.  It  in  <ttingl<-tis;  it  ex- 
plainn  itiicif  anri  it  in  explained  by  him  an  follows: 

PrrhapH  the  fiaMiiontt  of  mankind 

A:       '  • 

I  ,'l 

'I  I  Mind 

I:        .  11  ..II 

In  the  Kreat  darknriM  and  the  wind. 


TlnrMrk      Moff»lt.  Yard  A  Co.     131  pp      tl  20. 


A  wholesome  doubt  here  and  there  shadows  the 
assurance  of  Mr.  \'iereck's  Muse.  He  writes:  "I 
am  sometimes  seized  with  the  fear  of  Baudelaire — ■ 
the  idol  heedlessly  dragged  to  the  junk  heap  may 
be  the  true  god  after  all."  Still,  beyond  all  cavil, 
he  has  written  much  that  is  freshly  and  uniquely 
beautiful.  There  are  echoes  of  the  music  that  tor- 
tured Keats'  soul  from  his  body  and  now  and  again 
some  dust  from  the  grave  of  Heinrich  Heine  is 
blown  across  our  faces.  He  is  just  to  woman,  but 
he  does  not  think  the  austerities  of  life  are  in  her 
keeping.  In  a  land  untraversed  by  ordinary  mor- 
tals, he  has  met  vampire  souls  and  singing  sirens 
and  knelt  at  the  altars  of  strange  gods  and  walked 
up  the  highways  and  down  the  byways  searching 
out  his  exotic  songs.  One  conclusion  seems  ap- 
parent after  a  survey  of  all  that  Mr.  Viercck  has 
done  and  that  is,  that  his  prose  is  better  art  than  his 
poetry — like  Stevenson's  prose,  more  poetical  at 
times  than  his  verse.  While  Mr.  Viereck's  work 
has  all  been  brilliant,  it  has  been  odd  and  uneven. 
We  hardly  know  what  to  expect  from  him. 

James  Newton  Mdtthcws  as  a  poet  belonged  to 
the  James  Whitcomb  Riley  School.  As  a  man  he 
belonged  with  the  good  and  the  great.     Down  in 

„     ,,,  "Egypt,"  Southern  Illinois,  in  the 

Sii^eT""  ''"Ic  town  of  Mason,  he  lived  and 
worked  and  died  and  left  behind  him 
his  poems  and  unfailing  remembrance  of  his  deeds 
and  his  virtues,  Walter  Hurt  has  written  a  fore- 
word of  appreciation  for  this  volume^  together  with 
some  analysis  of  Dr.  Matthews'  poetical  gift.  The 
poems  are  distinctively  American;  they  can  hardly 
be  compared  for  purposes  of  criticism  with  the 
classics,  for  they  possess  a  quality  that  in  all  times 
and  in  all  lands  has  defied  criticism — a  simple 
lovingness,  it  might  be  called  for  want  of  a  belter 
word.  If  you  remember  some  old,  sweet  verses 
that  your  mother  used  to  read  when  the  sun  was 
setting  over  the  hills,  out  of  a  Repository  of  Song 
that  had  faded  covers  and  had  always  belonged  to 
the  family,  you  know  the  kind  of  verse  Dr.  Mat- 
thews wrote.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  said  of  him: 
"He  was  native  to  the  soil,  yet  his  spirit  was  as  uni- 
versal as  art's  ex|)ression."  His  muse  dwelt  in  his 
heart;  his  verse  was  the  overflow  of  great  tender- 
ness of  spirit.  Man>'  of  his  ixjems  are  simple  in 
form  and  childlike  in  ex()ression,  yet  to  sense  his 
actual  mastery  over  the  technique  of  poesy  one  has 
but  to  turn  to  his  sonnets  or  the  tribute  to  Edgar 
Allan  I'cM'.  Th(,'  verse  and  the  sonnet  (piotrd  be- 
low .are  excellent  examples  of  Dr.  M.iltiiewN'  work. 

WHEN  I  SHALL  .MEET  \\\  NOriii   \(.\IN 

Sometime —  I  know  not  how  or  when  - 

This  w«Mry  rrmd  I  journey  on 

Will  lead  through  l.inds  that   I  ha\c  known, 

And  I  hhall  me<-t  my  youth  again,    - 

Thro  wnne  oM  woo<l  mv  childhood  knew 

The  rojid  at  length  will  bring  to  view 

A  cottage  in  a  lonely  glen. 

Where  I  hIi.iII  meet  inv  youth  again. 

•  Tb*"  Imu-  lit  i.ifr  Hy  JHtiii«  .NiiwUin  .Matthi'WK.'  Ilur^ 
Um  4  Co.     a4H  pp.     II  .V). 
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Where  I  shall  greet  beside  the  gate 
A  boy  whose  unforgotten  face 
Will  glad  ine  with  its  tender  grace 
Of  artless  life  and  love  elate; — 
My  soul  will  sparkle  in  his  gaze 
The  while  his  sunburnt  hand  I  raise 
Against  my  lips  in  silence  then, 
When  I  shall  meet  my  youth  again. 

And  yet  the  lad  of  whom  I  dream 
May  know  me  not  for  I  shall  be 
To  him  a  deep'ning  mystery  ^ 

Of  things  that  arc  and  things  that  seem;  j 
From  these  old  scars  of  time  and  toil    / 
His  heart,  albeit  may  recoil.  ^ 

As  children's  often  do  from  men, 
When  I  shall  meet  my  youth  again. 

But  he  shall  know  me  at  the  last, 
And  creep  into  my  arms  and  weep, 
As  I  shall  lull  his  lids  to  sleep 
With  stories  of  the  changed  past; 
And  ere  the  morning  breaks  upon 
Us  twain,  our  souls  shall  be  as  one. 
And  time  shall  breathe  a  soft  "amen," 
When  I  shall  meet  m\-  youth  again. 

A   RKFLECTION 

To-day  is  ours,  to-morrow  X^iod's;  and  this 
'    Is  all  of  life  we  know.     Helpless  we  stand 

Beside  the  straits  of  Time;   on  cither  hand 
An  ocean  infinite  as  the  abyss 
Between  a  past  day  and  a  day  that  is. 

Beneath  our  feet  the  ever  sliding  sand 

Down-sweeps    us    struggling    to    the    star-less 
strand 
Where  billows  rock  and  blinding  sea-winds  hiss. 

Why  vex  our  souls  with  vain  similitudes 
Of  life  which  ere  we  can  discern  it,  slij)s 
I'Vom  out  the  harbor,  like  a  dream  of  ships. 
Half-freighted  to  the  alien  solitudes 
The  home  of  silence  where  the  long  night  broods, 
And   Time   sinks   breathless,    'neath    the   vast 
eclipse? 

It   is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  our  readers  are 

familiar  with  the  poetical  works  of  William  Sharp, 

disguised  in  his  lifetime  as  "  Fiona  Macleod."     The 

"  Fiona  Macleod  "  series  of  his  writ- 
William  Sharp's  j,^j,j.  ^.Qyppjpj,  .^  pj.^j,„|  yf  j^yj,jyg  ypj^pg 

of  the  author's  life,  have  been  gath- 
ered together  and  ])ul)lishc<l  heretofore.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Sharp  has  prepared  t  hiscomjKinion  seriesof  the 
"Writings  of  William  Sharp,"  signed  with  his  own 
name  and  representing,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
work  that  extended  over  the  period  of  thirty  years 
prior  to  the  "Fiona  Macleod"  j>eriod.  This  series 
will  comprise  live  volumes  of  pcx-ms,  fiction,  biog- 
raphy, ess<iys  and  also  some  of  the  ephemeral  work 
vhich  sprang  into  existence  from  the  demands  of 
<laily  life.  The  first  volume  of  this  series  is  the 
collection  of  poems'  which  are  culled  from  five  vol- 
umes published  in  his  own  name.  P(x.*tically  they 
bear  a  distinct  resemblance  to  the  work  of  Matthew 
Arnold.  There  is  the  same  loftiness  of  spirit,  the 
s.ime  serene  vision  and  high  stri\ing  for  spiritual 
worthiness.  The  Romantic  Ballads  which  form  an 
interesting  jiortion  of  this  \olunJe.  were  written  in 
the  hope  of  therenaissiinceof  the  Romantic  Spirit  in 
literature;    they  bring  the  premonitions  of  the  su- 


pernatural world  into  their  true  relation  with  the 
activities  and  realities  of  exterior  life.  Sharp's 
vision  turned  inward  upon  his  own  soul  with  all  the 
burning  desire  for  self-knowledge  that  drove  the 
pen  of  William  Blake.  Beside  his  Sonnet  Sequence 
included  in  this  \()lume.  the  sonnets  of  Rossetti 
seem  a  bit  tawdry  and  born  of  a  lesser  inspiration. 
Of  the  shorter  poems  none  is  more  sweet  with 
Nature's  "anodyne"  than  "The  Veil  of  Silence": 

Three  veils  of  Silence,  Summer  draws  apace. 
The  noontide  Peace  that  broods  on  hill  and  dale. 
That  passes  o'er  the  sea  and  leaves  no  trace. 
That  sleeps  in  the  moveless  clouds'  moveless  trail. 

The  wave  of  color  deepening  the  day. 

The  yellow  grown  to  purple  on  the  leas, 

Blue  within  there  beyond  the  dusky  ways: 

A  green-gloom  dusk  within  the  grass-green  trees. 

The  third  veil  no  man  sees.     She  weaves  it  where 
Beneath  the  fret  and  fume  tired  hearts  aspire 
And  long  for  some  divine,  impossible  air. 
Out  of  the  Man's  heart,  she  weaves  this  veil  of 

Rest- 
Sweet  anodyne  for  all  the  feverish  quest 
And  ache  of  inarticulate  Desire." 

Mr.  E.  .•\rnold-F"orsier  modestly  offers  a  transla- 
tion of  the  poems  of  Schiller  as  "a  tolerably  faithful 
rendering  of  the  original  poems,"  with  attention 
bestowed  upon  the  prescr\ation  of 

*T^r!n,?fHl!I,"  the  original  meters.*    The  translator 
Translation         ,  ,^,    ,  .7,  ,..-.       ,   . 

of  Schiller  encounters  dimculties  not 
fully  grasped  by  the  average  reader — the  recalci- 
trancy of  the  German  idiom  to  flow  easily  into  mus- 
ical English  and  the  added  burden  of  holding  to- 
gether as  it  were,  the  identical  \nbration  of  {xxtic 
impulse.  The  work  in  this  volume  is  scholarly  and 
artistic  though  somewhat  lacking  in  poetic  fire. 
F'or  instance  the  lines  of  the  ix)pular  poem,  "The 
Diver,"  as  given  in  a  previous  translation  run, 
"Oh  where  is  the  knight  or  the  squire  so  bold,  As  to 
dive  to  the  howling  Charybdis  below?"  In  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster's  version  they  are:  "Is  there  a 
knight  or^  squire  who  dare  Dive  into  yonder 
abyss?"  The  latter  is  more  faithful  to  the  (ier- 
man  text,  but  a  certain  freedom  in  the  translation 
of  verse  has  always  been  considered  a  |Kirdonable 
liberty. 

For  the  student  of  jKjetry.  Ezra  Pound  gives  us  In 

translation  the  "noble  line"  of  Tiuidoof  the  Caval- 

canti,'  who    was    Dante's    contemporary    and    of 

whom  we  hear  in  the   '  Decameron" 

Oneof  Dante".  ,  hat  "  He  was  of  the  best  logicians  in 
(.ontemporaiies    ,  ,  ,  ^  1     1  -i 

the  world,  a  very  fine  natural  philos- 
opher," and  from  Filipp<j  \'illani  who  set  him  alx)ve 
Petrarch,  that  he  was  "most  skilled  in  the  liberal 
arts — worthy  of  laud  and  honor  for  his  joy  in  the 
study  of  rhetoric,  he  brought  over  the  fineness  of 
this  art  into  the  rhyming  cotnpositions  of  the  com- 
mon tongue.  For  canzoni  in  vulgar  tongue  an<i  in 
the  advancement  of  this  art  he  held  second  place  to 
Dante,  nor  hath  Petrarch  taken  it  from  him." 
Rossetti's  translations  arc  often  more  fortunate 
than  Mr.  Pound's  rendering  of  Cavalcanti's  text, 
but  they  are  not  so  exact  nor  so  expressive  of  the 
.sh.idings  of  meaning  intended   by  the  poet.     A 


B.  P.  Amold-Forster.     Henry 


■  Pocma. 
ti.60. 
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•  Tho  Pnonu  of  Schiller. 
Holt  Ac  (^o.     9i.no. 
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great  spiritual  insight  characterizes  these  neglected  nobler  sort — "Love  that  is  born  of  loving  like  de- 
canzoni.  As  a  psychologist  of  the  emotions  of  the  light."  The  preface  to  this  volume  written  by  Mr. 
soul  he  is  most  powerful  in  his  analysis  of  the  per-  Pound  is  of  exceptional  value  to  the  proper  inter- 
ceptions of  love  and  beauty,  that  perception  of  the  pretation  of  the  text. 


NEW  BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  FAR  EAST 


■pOOKS  published  on  Japan  nowadays  are  not 
few.  To  be  counted  as  the  most  comprehensive 
of  them  all  and  as  scholarly  as  any — if  the  soul 
Japan  Com-  ^^  scholarship  is  accuracy — is  a 
prehensively  distinction.  Mr.  Robert  P.  Por- 
Treated  ter's  work'  carries  that  honor  with 
ease.  It  is  not  a  small  work;  it  has  almost  800 
generous  pages.  It  is  concise,  nevertheless;  it 
has  to  be.  for  after  all,  800  pages  even  if  generous 
in  size,  do  not  harbor  many  idle  inches  of  space 
when  they  try  to  cover  almost  all  the  leading 
activities  of  a  race  of  people  numbering  nearly 
seventy  millions,  the  things  which  go  with  them 
and  the  countr>'  in  which  they  live.  A  glance  at 
the  table  of  contents  will  be  enough  to  convince 
any  reader  of  the  ambition  of  the  work.  It  gives 
from  an  outline  history*  of  Japan  to  a  careful  and 
meaty  presentation  of  finance,  army,  na\->-  and 
education.  In  it  the  reader  can  find  an  excellent 
review  of  the  literar>'  movements  and  activities 
among  the  writers  of  the  New  Nippon;  here  he 
can  have  a  bird's-eye  survey  of  what  the  dramatic 
world  of  Japan  is  like  as  well  as  the  latter-day 
tendencies  in  art.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  Chosen 
(Korea)  Karafuto  (Japanese  Saghalien)  Taiwan 
'Formosa)  and  that  section  of  southern  Manchuria 
known  as  the  Kwantung  Peninsula — in  short  every 
section  of  the  Far  E^st  with  which  Japan  is  having 
her  version  of  White  Man's  burden. 

Like  so  many  other  scholarly  works,  there  is 
nothing  startlingly  original,  either  in  the  subject 
matter  or  in  the  manner  of  treatment.  One  thing 
stands  out  clearly  in  evcr>'  page.  The  author  has 
not  sparer]  pains  in  gathering  his  material.  "The 
farts  and  figures,"  he  tells  us,  "have  been  obtained 
almr/st  exclusively  from  official  sources."  He  has 
gathered  them  in  his  two  trips  to  Japan  —  in  1896 
and  in  fQfo.  Ft  is  a  great  pity  that  the  author 
does  n  mtage  of  reafling  the  Ja()a- 

neae  \i  t.     For  with  his  conscience 

and  industry'  (both  of  which  are  truly  amazing) 
he  would  have  put  Japan  under  a  debt  as  heavy 
a»  »he  owes  to  ChamUrlain,  Satow,  Aston  and 
H«-arn.  It  is  t'  '  '  '.  of  first  hand  intimacy  with 
fhr  native  dfx  which  makes  his  historical 

survey  at  timen  s<>in«-what  school  text-lKxjkish. 

•  thf  mf>«<t   significant    thing  alx)Ut    Mr. 

K-i~  . .i"s  txx>k*  i»  that   it   affords  the  Knglish 

speaking  (Mroples  in  particular  and  the  f>crid<nt 
J«p»n««e  Pfob-  '■  '•«'.  -'n  opiK)rt unity  fif  h«-ar- 

!•  a*  a^No-  (t    fr'>m    ;i    n.itiv*-  of   J.ipan 

1'    I  In-    J  lv«-H  .ire 

d'-  ,;  alKHit  •  ■..      Thi- 

wr»rk  iifiinr  us  is  not  a  (l<|>.irtmfnl  store  of  the 
Irtlrrrtl  sins,  t>irlures/|U('  and  othrrwiw,  mftstly 
o«hrTwi«r,— whirh  have  U-en  and  are  U-ing  ikt(k.*- 

• :  f  •  I'utJ   M«rn«rnltl/in  r«#  Japkn       Ily   KoIktI   I'    r<irl«T. 

(nliic'i      Uft.r  .      t'r:   »<l,  .I'l   I.e.       ,,.1.1^  «4 
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trated  upon  the  devoted  heads  of  patient  Occidental 
readers  by  so  many  immodest  young  men  from 
the  most  modest  country  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Kawakami  commands  a  clear,  straightforward 
prose  style.  His  English  is  impeccable.  In  the 
present  work,  he  devotes  himself  entirely  to 
American-Japanese  relations;  to  the  three  chief 
and  most  troublesome  themes  arising  therefrom: 
the  Manchurian  Question,  the  Korean  Question 
and  that  of  Immigration.  By  training  Mr. 
Kawakami  is  a  journalist.  He  still  contributes 
occasionally  to  the  Yorozu  Choho  of  Tokyo.  He 
has  a  faculty  specially  trained  for  observation. 
And,  in  dealing  with  the  above-mentioned  ques- 
tions, he  has  had  an  exceptional  opportunity  in 
gathering  data  at  first  hand.  It  is  a  delicate  job 
he  has  undertaken.  The  restraint  and  sanity  with 
which  he  discusses  the  questions  (which  seem  for 
some  reasons  to  be  so  ready  to  catch  fire  at  the 
least  possible  provocation,  and  even  without  a 
ghost  of  an  excuse)  is  really  admirable. 

His  book  is  a  splendid  tract  on  international 
peace.  What  prevents  peace  societies  from  pur- 
chasing an  entire  edition  of  this  book  and  scatter- 
ing them  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf  and  from  the 
.Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — especially  along  the 
Pacific  seaboard  of  the  United  States, — it  is  difficult 
to  see. 

"That,  despite  of  care  exercised,  the  book  con- 
tains some  errors,  is  doubtless  true,"  says  Mr. 
Clarence  Poe  about  his  own  book,^  with  a  modesty 
,        and  candor  utterlv  unnatural  for  a 

Impress" ons  man  who  has  done  the  Orient  iii 
how  few  hasty  months,  he  himself 
best  knows.  But,  like  the  author  of  "The 
Changing  Chinese"  who  did  a  same  sort  of  thing, 
Mr.  P<j<'  went  over  the  seas  with  a  pair  of  train<(i 
eyes.  That  is  the  reason  win-  there  is  sonutliing 
more  than  the  mere  impressions  of  a  globe-trotlcr 
in  the  present  volume.  Mr.  Poe  is  a  specialist 
in  his  knowledge  and  in  his  power  of  analytical 
observation  in  the  industrial  life  of  a  race.  In 
Japan  where  he  had  a  kindJN'  opporl  units'  to  bring 
his  sfM<  i.ilizcd  sp<(  tai  Ics  to  bear,  tills  f.ict  <  onx  s 
out  strikingly.  Chapters  on  "Wiifan-  Work  in 
Japanese  l*"aclorics,"  "I)<m's  Japanese-  Competition 
Menace  the  White  Man's  Trade,"  and  "Asia's 
C.reatest  LesM»n  for  Am«'rica"  are  able  anci 
illuminating.  This  must  Ix-  born  always  in  min<l 
howf-ver;  that  the  figures  given  in  di(Ter«-nl  sta- 
tistic-.'d  tables  of  wag<-s,  etc.,  dt)  not  cirry  corre-c-t 
meaning  to  the  .Xnieriian  readers'  mind.  When 
a  (ar|M-nter  in  Japan  gels  Ho  srn  a  d.iy  '40  cents  in 
.American  money)  it  must  not  Ik*  supposed  that 
the  purchasing  |K)wer  <jf  80  sen  in  Japan  is  eepial 
to  that  of  40  cents  in  America.  As  far  as  the  life 
essentials  are  (itneerned,  a  Jao.ineM-  <  .ir|Mnler, 
even   in   Tokyo,  eaii   man.tge   with   his  Ho  mm,   t<i 

•Wti.r.-  flair  th.-  Worlil  Is  WskInK  I -p.  I«y  ('laruiiri'  I'tH>. 
l)u\i\>Ut\ty .   I'M"    A   '  •(      270  pp.  p<>r».     %\  'iti. 
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satisfy  his  needs  when  his  American  comrade 
would  find  it  harder  to  do  the  same  thing  in  New 
York  on  one  dollar. 

What  the  author  has  to  say  about  the  silly  talk, 
so  fashionable  in  America  and  Europe,  on  the  cheap 
labor  of  the  Orient  and  its  advantage  in  industrial 
enterprises,  is  eminently  true.  But  the  moment 
he  walks  in  the  wake  of  the  time-honored  i;(lobe- 
trotter  and  tries  to  make  a  plausible  case  of  the 
threadbare  joke  of  the  up-side-downness  and  the 
back-side-front ness  of  things  Oriental,  he  proves 
with  dreadful  facility  that  he,  too,  is  nothing 
more  than — a  mere  globe-trotting  gentleman.  "I 
learned  that  with  them  the  subject  of  a  sentence 
comes  last  (if  at  all),  as  for  example,  "  By  a  rough 
road  yesterday  came  John,'  instead  of  'John  came 
by  a  rough  road  yesterday.'"  But  the  Japanese 
do  not  say  it  that  way.  He  will  say  usually, 
"John,  yesterday,  by  a  rough  road  came."  The 
author  says  that  "Japan  is  a  land  'where  the 
flowers  have  no  odor  and  the  birds  no  song.'" 
That  is  because  he  has  never  heard  the  nightingale 
in  Japan  and  most  likely  did  not  happen  to  be 
in  the  country  when  one  plum  tree  in  flower 
jjcrfumes  an  entire  village.  Even  Mr.  Poe  cannot 
very  well  ask  the  whole  four  seasons  to  go  their 
natural  round  within  two,  three,  or  even  five  or 
six  months.  He  adds  that  cherry  flowers  bear  no 
fruits.  Oh,  yes,  they  do.  But  the  people  do  not 
eat  them.  Birfls  do.  "(iirls  dance  with  their 
hands,  not  with  their  feet,"  he  declares.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  dance  with  both  in  Japan. 
When  he  says  that  "a  man's  birthday  is  not 
celebrated,  but  the  anniversjiry  of  his  death  is,"  it 
makes  the  natives  of  Japan  think  that  the  Amer- 
ican must  burn  a  city  to  celebrate  their  birth- 
days. Unless  they  do  something  like  that,  the 
Americans  can  not  claim  that  they  make  more 
fuss  than  we  do  over  birthday  celebrations.  The 
author  had  actually  to  tirag  out  the  alleged  "Port 
Arthur  massacre"  which  has  been  proven  a  base- 
less fabrication  for  tliese  fifteen  years  past,  to 
show  that  we  are  a  sad  contradiction.  The  safer 
rule  for  a  tourist  like  the  author  is  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  man  is  a  man  even  in  Japan  and  the 
oft -quoted  speech  of  Shylock  paints  a  truth  wider 
than  the  Jew. 

In  his  b<K)k  of  scarcely  three  hundred  pages,  Mr. 
Poe  covers,  Japan,  Korea,  Manchuria,  C'hina, 
Philip[)ines,  Straits  Settlements  and  Burma,  India 
antl  their  industrial,  social,  religious,  ]iolitical 
activities — a  noteworthy  feat  and  that  is  putting 
it  very  mildly  indeed. 

Mr.   J.  Johnson   .'Xbrahani's  book*   is  a    shock, 
altogether    delightful — a   double    shock.     That    a 
book  of  travel  on  the  Far  East  is  pleasant  read- 
ing   is    no    vulgar    shock.     (Greater 

«".f"fx'"^'^  than  that,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
Book  of  Travel  ,,  '  '.  ,      , 

SO  excellent   an   artist   of   the   [x-n, 

should  be  buried  in  a  mere  siirgcxin.     His  book  is 

the  story — not  a  record — of  a  vagabond  trip  o'er 

the  far  Orient  seas  in  a  ship  called — by  the  author 

at  any  rate, — Clylemtu-slra.     We  have  the  pleasure 

of  seeing,   not   through   witless  eyes  such  as  are 


«Tho  Suncoon's  Xa^.      n.v  J.  J.  .\brohaiii.      E.  I'.  Dutton 
&  Co.     3S8  pp.,  in.     $2.50. 

•Int<'tloctuaI  and  IVilltlcal  Oum^nta  In  the  Far  K»st.     By 
Paul  S.   Uciiuich.     Houghton  Mllllin  Co.     3»r>  pp.     $2. 


yours  and  mine,  but  through  the  sparkling  and 
twinkling  pair  that  is  in  the  surgeon-author's  head, 
the  scenery — and  more  than  scener>',  the  life  of 
Pinang,  Singajjore,  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Yokohama, 
Tokyo  and  the  South  Pacific  island  ports.  The 
humor  of  the  l>ook  is  com[X'lling.  There  is  art 
in  his  [wrtrayal  and  positive  genius  in  his  obser- 
vation— not  always  true  according  to  heartless 
mathematics  and  soulless  science.  But  what  mat- 
ters that.'  The  author  actually  saw  Hamlets  in 
Japanese  coolies  at  a  seaport!  It  would  be  a 
fine  idea  if  every  one  of  the  passenger  ships  doing 
business  with  the  Eastern  ports  should  each  buv 
at  least  a  dozen  copies  of  this  fjook  for  the  de- 
lectation of  its  patrons. 

Professor  Reinsch's  book*  is  a  crane  among 
crows  when  placed  in  the  comjjany  of  the  above- 
mentioned  publications  or  their  likes.  It  is 
_.     ,  ,  .,    utterlv  different;  it  aspires  to  some- 

oAheO^riem  ^^ing  higher;  it  is  indiflferent  to  the 
mere  skin  of  things.  It  is  an  erudite 
and  searching  study  into  things  and  thoughts  pro- 
found-profound everywhere  but  esj>ecially  so  in 
the  Orient.  The  author  is  es|x'cially  happy  in  his 
point  of  observation.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
carried  on  his  study  on  a  trip  to  the  Orient. 
There  is  a  charming  illusion  that  for  a  foreign 
student  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  real  life  of  the 
Orient,  he  must  go  there  and  stand  in  the  market 
places  and  temples  of  Japan  and  China  and  India. 
But  of  course,  this  is  not  the  only  illusion  in  the 
world.  A  Japanese  proverb  says  that  it  is  harder 
to  see  things  at  the  very  foot  of  a  lighthouse— there 
a  shadow  always  dwells.  Non-essential  trifles, 
usually  picturesque,  cloud  and  fog  the  observing 
eye;  and  .sometimes  they  do  worse  than  even  that: 
they  kidnap  the  attention  of  the  foreign  student 
altogether  and  away  with  it.  The  author  is  fortu- 
nate: he  has  had  the  rare  opportunity  of  coming 
in  contact  with  a  number  of  Oriental  brains  which 
supplied  him  with  materials  he  needc<l  in  a  half 
predigcsted  form, — certainly  in  a  refined  form. 
The  materials  thus  furnished  him  are  naturally 
idealized  somewhat,  but  in  passing  judgment  on 
the  soul  life  of  the  East,  one  arrives  at  a  much 
more  corrtx-t  conclusion  in  dealing  with  just  such 
idealized  material  than  ^ith  the  crude  ore  of 
which  even  an  indefatigable  traveler  sees  only  an 
infinitesimal  fraction. 

This  book  of  Professor  Reinsch  is  easiU  the 
ablest  available  digest  of  the  thought  life  of  the 
Orient  and  it  marks  a  great  advance  on  such  works 
as  that  of  Percival  Lowell  and  the  Bushido  of 
Nitobe. 

How  authoritative  is  the  latest  book  on  "The 
Civilization  of  China,*  can  be  read  on  its  very 
title  page.  The  author  is  H.  A.  Giles.  It  is 
a  very  small   Ixxik  of  250  pages  and  it  co\ers  a 

large  field.  It  gives  the  summary 
^onChin°a"''    "^    ^^^   history  of  China;    her  laws 

ancl  governmental  system,  religion, 
social  life,  literature,  education,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  foreigners  who  are  within  her  borders  and 
their  relations  to  her  [x-ople.  It  is  an  excellent 
primer  and  introduction  to  the  study  of  China. 

•Thp  (^ivtllication  of  China.  By  H.  A.  Oiles.  Honry 
Holt  A  Co.     25fi  pp.     75  cenu. 
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"COLUTION"  is  a  big  word  when  used  in  relation 

to  any  economic  question,  and  when  we  find  this 

word  in  the  sub-title  of  a  work  dealing  with  the 

trust  problem  in  the  United  States 
Ma^ering    Big  ^^j.   (-uj-iosity    is   at    once   aroused. 

President  \'an  Hise,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  in  a  volume  just  issued  from  the 
press,'  suggests  concentration  and  control  as  the 
two  last  words  in  the  discussion  of  the  trusts.  As 
he  frankly  admits  in  his  preface,  his  book  is  one  of 
opportunism.  He  wishes  to  show  how  to  gain  the 
economic  advantage  of  industrial  concentration 
in  this  countr\-,  and  at  the  same  time  how  to  guard 
the  interests  of  the  public.  He  rightly  says  that 
this  is  the  most  pressing  problem  now  before  the 
people  and  before  Congress  and  State  legislatures. 
Furthermore,  no  other  problem  is  likely  to  have 
so  much  discussion  in  the  political  campaign  of  the 
present  year.  In  preparing  this  volume  President 
Van  Hise  has  availed  himself  not  only  of  the 
standard  authorities  on  the  trust  problem,  but  of 
the  special  reports  on  manufactures  in  1905  by  the 
Census  Office,  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations  upon  Standard  Oil,  Tobacco,  Steel, 
Beef,  Lumber,  and  water  powers,  and  hearings  and 
reports  before  the  various  committees  of  the  Sixty- 
Second  Congress.  Even  cursory  readers  of  the 
newspapers  know  that  in  these  recent  hearings  an 
immense  amount  of  important  data  has  been  dis- 
clfjsed.  President  \'an  Hise  does  not  withhold  his 
own  conclusions  from  the  facts  presented,  but  even 
if  the  reader  is  unable  to  follow  these  in  all  re- 
spects, he  cannot  fail  to  find  the  author's  summary 
erf  facts  bearing  on  "Big  Business"  very  helpful. 
The  lxx>k  presents  the  more  important  factors  of 
the  problem  in  a  way  that  should  lead  to  logical 
thinking,  and  the  author  is  fully  justified  in  his 
hope  that  he  may  in  this  way  assi^st  in  obtaining  a 
consensus  of  opinion  which  will,  in  the  end,  result 
in  sound  remedial  legislation. 

The  President's  cabinet  in  the  UnittHl  Slates  is 
an  institution  for  which  only  indirect  provision 
was  made  by  the  national  Constitution,  and  which 

has  no  precise  analogy  in  any  other 
Ou'r  H*r."rry"  country.     Forgetting  that  the  cabi- 

net  as  it  exists  to-day  is  the  nro<luct 
o(  a  gradual  e\olution,  and  that  in  the  early  years 
of  ■'      "        '  '  '    r  the  President  himself,  nor 

'  'irf<l  as  to  the  jKjwers  that 

'li:  ><\y  would  in  time  come 

'"   .  wonder   why   the  term 

"f ,it,in<r  w.jt  ever  ap|)lier|  to  the  small  group  of 
adviv.r  if.  .  i>rr,Hinr|tf|  the  chief  magistrate  and 
were    :  to   him    alone.      But    the  exact 

pin  •         iliinef  in  oik       '        <•  of 

K' '  'I   only   l>v  ■  n» , 

HI 
tl,. 

To  tr  1  1  of  the  r.ibinct  from  Wanhing- 

fon'^  .,,»,.  T.fi'       ..   will   an  to  de- 

'«'  •  k  of  Mr,  Henry 

Ortfr>ir    1   •.irri<'i   in  .1    '.  '  ■  fitly 

i*»U«-'l    from    the    V'.ili-  re- 

trrrf.     n,  f -hartal  R.  V«a  Htm. 


search  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  task 
must  have  been  great,  and  even  after  laborious 
consultation  of  official  records  and  other  docu- 
mentary materials  the  author  is  still  unable  to 
complete  the  story  at  every  point.  He  has,  how- 
ever, disclosed  the  crucial  facts  regarding  the  history 
and  formation  of  the  cabinet  as  a  distinct  govern- 
mental institution,  and  in  its  field  his  book  is  an  in- 
dispensable authority.  He  promises  a  second  series 
of  studies  which  will  be  concerned  with  the  whole 
subject  of  cabinet  practices  and  personnel,  and  will 
consider  such  matters  as  cabinet  appointments  and 
resignations,  qualifications  of  cabinet  officers,  the 
influence  of  the  cabinet  on  executive  policy  and  on 
legislation,  and  the  history  of  the  cabinet  meetings. 

A  lawyer's  analysis  of  the  popular  distrust  of  the 
courts,  which  has  recently  been  manifested  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  our  land,  is  to  be  found  in  Gilbert  E. 

Roe's  little  volume  entitled  "Our 
°'^*J;"/J^°^^*'«  Judicial  Oligarchy."'  This  work  is 

not  an  attack  on  individual  char- 
acters of  judges,  but  is  rather  an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  decisions  themselves,  pointing  out 
the  dangers  to  our  institutions  to  be  found  in  the 
present  attitude  of  the  courts,  and  discussing  cer- 
tain proposed  remedies  for  these  abuses.  He  re- 
views the  arguments  for  and  against  the  recall  of 
judges  and  declares  that  if  the  courts  will  not  inter- 
pret statutes  according  to  the  intention  of  the  law- 
making branch  of  the  government,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  own  economic  or  social  theories,  and 
will  not  recognize  the  right  of  the  people,  within 
constitutional  limits,  to  make  such  laws  as  they 
please,  a  reconstruction  of  the  courts  is  inevitable, 
and  that  the  recall  and  also  the  popular  election  of 
all  judges  for  short  terms  seems  likely  to  be  adopted 
in  an  effort  to  force  the  courts  back  into  their  orig- 
inal constitutional  position. 

In  his  new  study  of  "Sociali.sm  As  It  Is,"*  Wil- 
liam English  Walling  attempts,  he  tells  us,  "a 
survey  of  the  world-wide  revolutionary  move- 
ment."       He  shows,   in  a  temper- 

•^'i-fj'^'L  att".  comprehensive  way,  that  so- 
cialism  IS  a  livmg,  growmg  and  ever 
changing  force.  His  discussion  of  the  relation  of 
the  srxrialist  movement  to  the  progressive  move- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  to  syndicalism  on  the 
other,  is  stinuilatin;;  and  helpful.  He  docs  not 
irlealizc;  he  admits  that  the  movement  h.is  made 
serious  mistaki-s,  many  on  its  own  confession,  and 
that  it  still  fails  to  finri  an  answer  to  some  vital  and 
pressing  problems.  These  weaknesses,  however, 
ne  regarfls,  [)rop(rly,  as  inevitably  part  of  the  proc- 
ii«s  «»f  evolution.  It  is  signifu.nil  of  the  new  spirit 
of  the  movement  he  rlcv  rihrs  that  Mr.  Walling 
shoiiM  ( los4-  his  siiirly  with  the  admission  tli.it 
"S(Ki.ilistH  cxiiif  I  ihiir  <  liiidmi  to  be  far  wis<T 
and  more  forliinale  than  t  lu-msclvcs,  and  do  not 
intend  to  .itiempt  to  decide  .inythiiig  for  them  that 
can  well  Ik-  left  undecided.  They  intend  only  that 
these  ihildrcn  nhall  have  the  freedom  and  power 
ncri-»>cirv   III  diriTi    H(x°iely   an   tlu-y    think    l>rsl." 

lul  nuxmrrhyr  Ur  OillMrt  R.    lt>M-.      ii.    W. 
IIm  )  pi>     II 

I  \«  It  I*,      liy  WlllUrn  KmkIIiIi  WuIIIiik      Mm:- 
mill  .       |i|i     92. 
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Bclic'viiiR  that  "the  only  stMialisin  of  inttrest  to 
practiral  jx^rsons  is  thi-  s<K-ialism  of  thi-  orjianizcd 
socialist  movcnunt,"  Mr.  W'allinjj  stuclits  socialism 
not  throiijjh  its  program  or  its  pronounct-ments, 
but  through  its  acts. 

Mr.  11.  (J.  Wells  recently  remarked  that  "the 
old  and  largely  fallacious  antagonism  of  socialist 
and  individualist  is  dissolving  out  of  contemporary 
thought."  With  this  idea  before  him,  the  editor, 
who  is  anon>mous,  of  the  collection  of  essays  on 
"Socialism  and  the  (ireat  Stale"*  has  constructed 
opinions  by  Mr.  Wells,  Prances  Kvelyn  War- 
wick, L.  G.  Chiozza  Money,  H.  Ray  Lankcster, 
Cicely  Hamilton,  Roger  Fry,  Herbert  Trench  and 
others.  These  essays,  lacking  nothing  except  the 
religious  touch,  "are  hoped  to  present  a  fairly  com- 
plete picture  of  modern  constructive  social  ideals." 

Mr.  John  Spargo,  whose  writings  on  socialism 
always  have  an  earnestness  and  dignity  which  adds 
much  to  the  cogency  of  their  reasoning,  has  gath- 
ered together  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  him 
before  the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science  in  New 
"S'ork,  and  published  them  in  a  book  entitled 
".\l>plied  Socialism."*  The  progress  of  the  social- 
istic movement  since  the  time  of  Karl  Marx  has 
been  so  great  and  so  rapid  that  a  writer  of  com- 
manding position  like  Mr.  Spargo  is  justified  in 
attempting  to  answer  certain  definite  questions 
always  put  by  those  interested  in  social  reform  as 
to  the  proposed  application  of  socialism, — if  its 
advocates  should  triumph.  Mr.  Spargo  attempts 
to  give  clear  and  authentic  answi-rs  chiefly  to  the 
following  questions:  Will  the  Socialist  state  con- 
fiscate private  property?  Docs  it  intend  to 
destroy  the  family — the  home?  How  will  labor  be 
compensated?  If  by  wages  what  will  be  the  ad- 
justment under  Socialism?  Will  there  be  an  un- 
employment problem?  Can  genius  thrive,  and 
what  will  be  the  incentive  to  effort?  It  will  be 
frceh'  admitted  by  those  who  read  his  book  that  his 
replies  to  these  questions  have  been  at  least  intel- 
ligible and  in  a  measure  convincing. 

In  his  other  recently  issued  volume  "Elements 
of  Socialism,"'  Mr.  Spargo  has  given  us  a  text  book 
arranged  typographically  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  of 
very  easy  reference.  The  entire  development  and 
progress  of  the  Socialist  movement  is  set  forth  in 
analytical,  almost  tabular  form.  There  are  sum- 
maries and  questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
with  bibliographical  references.  It  is  Mr.  Spargo's 
final  conclusion  that,  "so  far  from  admitting  that 
Socialism  <lepends  upon  change  in  human  nature, 
the  Socialist  contends  that  Socialism  must  come 
unless  ihe  fundamental  human  instincts  and  pas- 
sions which  we  call  human  nature  are  changed." 

.•\  rather  thorough  and  forcible  discussion  of 
the  "biologic,  domestic,  industrial  and  social 
possibilities  of  .American  women  "  is  pres<-nted  for 
the  perusiil  and  profit  of  the  modern 
student  of  sociology  and  the  general 
reader  in  addition,  under  the  title 
"Woman  and  Social  Progress."*     It  has  liccn  writ- 

•  Swiallsni  iiiul  th»>  Oroal  State, 
port.     ;17>.I  i>|>      %2. 

•  Appliisl  SiM-ialisiii.  I)y  John  SparKo.  11.  W.  HupIj<ici1 
3.1.1  pp      *I  M). 

•  KIcmctits  of  SiM-ialisin.  Hy  John  SparRO.  .Marmlllan 
Conipimy.      :is:i  pp.      $l  .so. 

•  Woman  ami  Social  Tronross.  Bv  Srolt  Noaring  and 
NHIIc  M.  S.  Ni-arlnK.     NJarniillan.     2S.'>  pp.     $1.50. 


The  New 
Woman 


ny  n.  O.  Wells.     Mar- 


ten by  Dr.  Scott  Nearing,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Nellie  M.  S.  Nearing,  of 
Pryn  .Mawr.  The  Ixxjk  resays  some  of  the  things 
that  have  already  Ix'en  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  woman,  whom  these  writers  call  the  same  as 
the  American  woman,  and  some  comparatively  new 
things  are  added.  The  -American  woman,  we  are 
assured  in  the  introduction  to  this  book,  is  the 
first  woman  in  the  history  of  modern  civilization 
"who  can  'sass  back'  and  make  her  'sass'  go<xl." 
There  will  be  those  who  will  question  the  utility 
or  desirability  of  "sass" — even  if  it  "makes  good." 
However,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  data  and  com- 
ment in  this  book  that  is  useful  and  stimulating. 
It  is  a  record  of  such  efforts  as  have  already  bc-en 
made  by  women,  and  an  argument  in  favor  of  a 
larger  participation  in  this  sex-wide  effort.  The 
style  is  dignified  and  clear. 

A  study  of  "Penal  Servitude  "  made  by  Dr.  E. 
Stagg  Whitin,  Oencral  Secretary  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Prison  Labor  and  Assistant  in  Social 

Legislation  in  Columbia  I'niversitv, 
'Tr  Crime"*  ^^^  '^P^"  '"-puRht  out  by  the  prison 

labor  committee.'  The  material  con- 
tained in  the  book  isa  summary  of  the  findings  of 
the  committee  during  investigations  beginning  in 
November  last.  The  status  of  the  convict, — penal 
servitude, — says  Dr.  Whitin,  is  the  last  surviving 
vestige  of  the  old  slave  system.  It  is  justified, 
apparently,  by  common  law,  statute  law.  and  im- 
plied recognition  in  the  Constitution  of  the  I'nited 
States,  and  "supposedly  necessary  to  the  continued 
stability  of  our  social  structure."  With  these 
statements  as  a  starting  ix)int,  Dr.  Whitin  proceeds 
to  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  whole  question  of 
punishment  and  the  right  of  the  state  to  the  labor 
of  the  prisoner.  His  last  chapter  on  "The  Trend 
of  Reform"  intimates  that  the  lines  of  advance  in 
the  future  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  educational 
rather  than  the  economic  function  of  penal  institu- 
tions. The  book  will  undoubtedly  become  a  use- 
ful reference  work. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  opening  to  the 
world's  commerce  by  the  Panama  Canal,  increased 
attention  is  being  directed  to  the  strategic  position, 
from  a  commercial  and  geographical 
^"'indi^"*  point  of  view,  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  particularly  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  During  the  past  year  or  so  a  number 
of  excellent  monographs  have  appeared  on  the  his- 
tory, resources  and  progress  of  these  island  |h)ssis- 
sions  of  (ireat  Britain.  One  of  the  most  thorough 
and  comprehensi\e  of  these  makes  up  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  ".All  Red  "  British  Empire  Series,  the 
other  volumes  of  which,  already  issued,  have  In-en 
noticed  in  these  pages.  "The  Briti.sh  West  In- 
dies"* is  written  by  .Algernon  E.  .Aspinwall.  Hon- 
orary Secretary  of  the  West  India  Club,  and  author 
of  "The  Pcx-ket  Cuide  to  the  West  Indies."  The 
volume  is  illustrated,  and  provided  with  a  good 
deal  of  statistical  and  other  tabular  matter  and 
a  map.  We  are  promised  volumes  on  other  parts 
of  the  Firitish  Empire. 


•  Penal  Servltudo.     By  B.   Stamt   Whitin.     New  York: 
National  Committee  on  Prlston  LalM>r      l»i2  pp.,  ill. 


•  The  Mritlsh  West  Indlon. 
l.lltle.  Urown  &  Co.     43.5  pp 


Hy  .Mm^rnon  E.  Aspinwall. 

ill.     >.-<. 
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/^N'E  of  the  first  men  in  this  country  to  seize  upon 

^^  the  monthly  magazine  as  an  instrument  for 

arousing  public  opinion  against  great  social  and 

economic  evils, — in  other  words,  one 

•"Progressfve-  °^  ^^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  noble  army  of  muck- 
rakers — was  the  lateHenry  D.  Lloyd, 
the  author  of  "Wealth  Against  Commonwealth." 
To  Mr.  Lloyd's  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
March,  1881,  on  the  subject  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  is  dated  the  beginning  of  the  crusade 
against  unregulated  monopoly  that  has  never 
ceased  from  that  day  to  this.  Mr.  Lloyd's  career 
in  journalism,  as  financial  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  his  disinterested  services  to  various 
reform  movements  are  clearly  set  forth  in  a  two- 
volume  biography  by  his  sister,  Miss  Caro  Lloyd.' 
A  brilliant  and  graceful  writer,  a  fearless  champion 
of  the  weak  and  downtrodden,  and  a  rarely  beauti- 
ful personality  were  lost  to  the  world  when  Mr. 
Lloyd  died,  in  1903. 

A  study  of  the  career  and  times  of  Gracchus 
Babeuf,  the  agitator,  editor,  and  thinker  of  the 
French  revolutionary  jjeriod,  is  given  by  Ernest 

Belfort  Ba.x,  under  the  title  "The 
B^T..°t(onf«t.  Last   Episode  of  the  French   Rev- 

olution.  -  Babeuf  and  the  move- 
ment he  inaugurated  must  be  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest to  the  historical  student  and  modern  socialist. 
By  birth  he  was,  in  a  sense,  says  Mr.  Ba.x,  "a 
pioneer  and  a  hero  of  the  modern  international 
socialist  jiarty."  There  is  a  frontispiece  portrait 
of  Babeuf. 

The  memoirs  of  that  remarkable  woman,  Madam 
Marguerite  Steinheil,  with  many  illustrations,  have 
been  brought  out  in  book  form.'   This  book  is  a 
real    human   document,    recounting 
the  strange  romantic  career  of  one 
of   the   most   extraordinary   women 
of  modern  times.     Some  two  years  ago  all  Paris 
was    aghast    when    the    brilliant    and    beautiful 
Madam  Sieinhcil.a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  society 
Irf-nch  capital,  whose    salon  was    eagerly 
i  by  men  and  women  of  distinction,  was 
with  the  murder  of  her  hustjami  and  her 
All  Franci-  became  excited,  and  when  the 
ic  to  an  end  she  was  acquitted.    The  "af- 
'      '  i  1!  and 

rkablf 
iiiin<-  iiiirixne  still 
,  .  I  memoirs  are  viv- 

idly written,  and  the  iKxik  i.s  illustrated  copiously. 

The  complete  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 

«c«:eii«iiori  'on  the  f      '  ■  r 

l»«.Tn  »oI  .  on«-  oi  ill 

'ic 
■  r> 


Madam 
Steinheil 


C«lilr>rala  %*c—-  ' 
tion  Movement 

«T.il         tllrn       f",.I, 


.'.{r.iphy  of  .M.ij<>r-<  .••n- 


HIiNKY  U.  LI.OVD 

(First  and  ablest  of  so-called  magazine  "muck-rakers." 

whose  biography  has  just  appeared) 

the  plot  to  involve  California,  Oregon,  and 
their  hinterland  with  the  South  in  1861,  was  frus- 
trated, and  the  Pacific  coast  States  were  saved  to 
the  Union.  .Mr.  Kennedy  entitles  his  story  "The 
Contest  for  California  in  1861."*  Colonel  Baker  was 
a  brilliant  and  charming  personality,  and  a  soldier 
and  statesman  of  the  first  rank.  He  was,  in  addi- 
tion, a  p(xt  and  an  orator,  an  able  member  of  the 
H(juse  of  Kepresentatives  and  the  Senate,  and  the 
frientl  of  members  of  the  |)olitical  and  social  leaders 
of  the  early  sixties.  It  is  a  fascinating  story  that 
.Mr.  Kc-nn<'dy  writes,  and  his  b(jok,  wiiich  is  ade- 
tjuately  illiislrated,  cannot  fail  to  be  an  important 
contribution  to  the  biograpiiical  and  historical 
works  of  the  sea.son. 

The  number  of  works  treating  of  the  European 
found. il ions  of  .\nurir-.in  history,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions bt'iwccn  oolilical  anri  economic  devrKipinent 
m     ICurofx"    and     in     this    country, 
^Amf^lm'^     is    incna.sing    r.ipidly.     Two    small 
but  com|>rehcnHive  and  useful  mon- 
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Monroe's  "Europe  and  Its  People."'  Miss  Atkin- 
son begins  her  study  with  a  chapter  on  our  debt 
to  I'-nRland.  Other  chapters  consider  the  influence 
of  the  continental  countries  upon  our  early  de\elop- 
nient,  and  its  custom,  traditions,  ideas  and  per- 
sonalities of  Europe  that  still  show  their  mark  on 
American  history.  The  volume,  which  is  illus- 
trated,  is  designed   for  grammar  schools,   but    in 


itself  makes  attractive  reading  for  adults.  Profes- 
sor Monroe's  book  aims  to  ac({uaint  the  child  of 
the  high  school  age  with  the  really  fundamental 
ideas  of  geography-,  with  Europe  as  the  home  of  the 
white  race,  and  with  the  structure  and  industries 
which  have  grown  from  it.  There  are  maps  and 
general  illustrations,  which  add  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  text. 


SOME  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE 


13  ATHER  late  in  its  appearance,  but  not  less  wel- 

c(iiiieon  that  account,  is  the  "  \(  \v  International 

Year  Hook"-  for  191 1.     This  is  the  fifth  %olunie  of 

the   current    series,    and    no   essen- 

.i'^I!j"lt'^!?°Ii  tial  change  has  been   made  in  the 
tional  Annual       ,  °  ,     ,  ,        _,,  ,. 

plan  or  scope  01  the  work.  1  he  edi- 
tors pride  themselves  on  keeping  this  year  book 
uniform  in  its  range  and  method  and  in  not  confin- 
ing it  to  si)ccial  fields  or  to  a  single  country.  In- 
formation that  is  scattered  through  many  statisti- 
cal, historical,  biological,  and  political  works  is  here 
drawn  ujjon,  digested  and  succinctly  presented  in  a 
single  volume.  Some  developments  of  the  year 
191 1  were  of  unusual  interest, — for  example,  the 
work  of  Congress  under  the  new  Democratic 
majority;  the  State  elections  held  in  November  as 
indicating  the  possibilities  of  the  Presidential 
camjjaign  of  the  current  year;  the  progress  of  the 
woman  suffrage  movement  in  the  West;  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  the  McNamara  brothers;  the 
important  trust  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
All  these  topics  and  many  others  are  clearly  pre- 
sented in  a  form  especially  convenient  for  purposes 
of  reference. 

Not  every  one  is  interested  in  the  technical 
as|)ects  of  cojjyright,  but  in  these  days  no  intelli- 
gent American  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the 

History  and  general  hi.story  and  present  status 
Law  of  of  the  subject.  The  American 
Copyright  reading  public  was  very  late  in  wak- 
ing U])  to  the  imi)ortance  of  the  international  copy- 
right regulations,  but  now  that  we  have  come  into 
such  relations  wilii  other  countries  it  is  imi)ortant 
that  we  should  understand  their  full  signilicance. 
Mr.  Richard  R.  Howker,  editor  of  the  Publisher's 
Weekly,  who  has  followed  copyright  development 
for  many  years  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  new  co<le  of  H)<m),  has  jirepared 
a  comprehensive  volume  summarizing  the  princi- 
ples and  |)ractice  of  copyright,  wilh  spct  ial  refer- 
ence to  the  .American  code  of  i<)<h>  and  the  British 
act  of  191 1.'  Practically  all  that  is  necessiiry  for 
any  author  or  publisher  to  know  about  the  copy- 
right situation  throughout  the  world  is  summarize<l 
in  Mr.  Howker's  book.  It  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  common  observation  that  copyright  law  is  espe- 
cially confused,  and  in  some  instances,  almost  unin- 

'  ICuropo  nn(i  Its  Piviplo.  Hy  Will  S.  Monroe  and  .Xnna 
BurklM-*'      lliirixTs.     rj(»  pp  ■  iH      in  •■i-ntjt. 

t  Tlic  Ni'w  lnt<'rnii(ionnl  Year  Hook  for  thi>  Year  1011. 
Kdilcd  l)v  Kraiik  M<M)r««  Tolby.  Dtxlil.  Mt-jwl  *  C'o.  s<W 
pp  .  111.      $.1. 

•  ('opvrlBht:     It.s    Ml.st-<»ry    and    Ijiw.      By    Rlchnnl     U 
Bowkor.'    HouglUon.  Mifflin  Co.     70tt  pp.     V>. 


telligible.  Realizing  this,  Mr.  Bowkcr  has  en- 
deavored in  the  dis<ussion  of  sjx-cific  subjects  to 
concentrate  his  comment,  making  subordinate 
references  to  cognate  topics.  Hy  the  use  of  appro- 
priate side-heads  he  has  added  greatly  to  the  ease 
and  convenience  of  the  reader  in  following  out 
these  comments. 

The   twelfth   volume,   which   has   recently   ap- 
peared, marks  the  completion  of  the  "New  Schaff- 
Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowle<lge,"*  a 
work    that    was   begun    more    than 

VReligroli"  "^'^^^  y*"^'^  ago-  ""*'<^''  ''^^"  •''''*^ 
editorship  of  Ur.  Samuel  M.  Jack- 
son, who  was  assisted  on  the  first  six  volumes  by 
Charles  Colcbrook  Sherman,  and  on  the  remaining 
volumes  by  Cieorge  \\  illiam  ( "lilmore^with  a  staff  of 
seven  department  editors.  No  mistaken  sense  of 
official  dignity  has  prevented  the  editors  from 
acknowledging  such  errors  as  have  been  pointed 
out  in  the  earlier  volumes,  and  the  purchasers  of 
later  editions  of  the  encyclopedia  may  be  assured 
that  they  will  profit  by  this  policy.  In  the  field  of 
Protestant  religion  this  work  holds  the  same  rela- 
tive rank  that  the  well-known  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia is  so  well  maintaining. 

The  secontl  volume  of  Dr.  Paul  Monroe's 
"Cyclopedia  of  Education"*  indicates  very  clearly 
the  range  and  usefulness  of  this  elaborate  work.     It 

covers  the  letters  C  to  F,  inclusive, 
Education      and    among     its     more     imjHirtant 

articles  are  "The  .American  Ct)l- 
lege,"  by  President  Charles  F.  Tluving;  "College 
Curriculum,"  by  Presiilent  William  T.  Foster; 
"Froebel,"  by  Pcrcival  R.  Cole;  "Education  in 
England,"  by  Anna  Tolman  Smith;  and  "Com- 
mercial Education,"  by  Joseph  F.  Johnstui. 

\olume  VII  of  "Who's  Who  in  America,"*  the 

stnenth     edition     (for    1912-1913),  has    just    ap- 

IK-arwl.       It     contains    2664     |)ages    and     lS.794 

sketches,  of  which  nearly  3cxx>  are 

••x.^''*  "^iSTL  ..  new.      There    is    also    some    useful 
Wno  e  Who  ,      •     ,    .■/•        »  .,       t>    •      1     1 

analytical  front  matter,  includ- 
ing some  interesting  educational  statistics.  "Who's 
Who"  is  still  the  indisjx^nsablo  reference  l)ook. 

•  Tho  New  Schaff-nerwui  En.  >  of  Rolifrious 
KnowUxlxe  Vol.  XII.  Edited  I  -  .1  M.  Jackson. 
Funk  *  Wajfnalls  Co       .'>99  pp..  111.      »-'.. 

»  ('vrloiv>.lla  of  Kducallon.  Vol.  II.  Edited  by  Paul 
Monnnv      MiMinillaii.      7J«  pp  .  III.      %•''■ 

•  Whos  Who  in  \ni<Tlra  Vol  VII  15)12-101.1.  Kd- 
li.-*!  hy  Allvrl  Nrl.son  Marquis.  Ctlicago;  A.  N.  Marcj'lls 
\  Cunipany.     20O4  pp.     $5. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS   FOR  THE 

INVESTOR 


THE  city  of  Paris  recently  sold  841,000,- 
000  of  municipal  bonds  bearing  interest 
of  3  per  cent,  and  the  loan  was  eighty  times 
oversubscribed.  The  city  of  Xew  York  has 
now  sold  $65,000,000  of  municipal  bonds 
bearing  4^  per  cent,  and  the  bonds  were 
only  four  times  oversubscribed. 

VVTiereupon  the  financial  writers  and  critics 
dipped  their  pens  in  \-itriol  and  wrote  biting 
essays  on  the  backwardness  of  America  in  all 
things  financial.  "Paris  does  not  place  the 
denominations  of  its  bonds  at  Si, 000  or  S500 
or  $100,  but  in  denominations  of  300  francs, 
which  is  equivalent  to  S60  in  American 
money."  So  stated  one  of  the  leading  finan- 
cial weeklies,  accurately  enough,  but  lea\'ing 
the  less  truthful  inference  that  New  York 
might  copy  Paris  to  good  effect.  It  is  not 
denied  that  thousands  of  Frenchmen  purchase 
bonds  direct  from  their  government,  federal 
or  municipal,  where  less  than  a  score  of  Amer- 
icans will  follow  a  like  course.  There  are 
many  brokers  from  whom  New  York  City 
bonds  can  be  bought  after  the  city  has  dis- 
posed of  them,  but  even  these  dealers  sell  the 
bulk  of  their  wares  to  institutions,  and  no 
widespread  campaign  is  carried  on  to  distrib- 
ute them  to  individuals. 

One  William  D.  Brown  deser\'es  to  rank  as 
an  investment  pioneer.  \i  this  recent  sale  of 
New  York  City  lx)nds  Mr.  Brown  put  in  a 
hid  for  $20.  He  was  awarderl  his  tiny  allot- 
ment with  precisely  the  same  formality  that 
went  with  the  successful  bid  for  Si  1,500,000 
by  a  great  banking  s\Tidicate.  It  matters 
little  who  Mr.  Brown  is.  He  is  a  living  answer 
to  that  hackneyed  remark:  "They  do  things 
l)ettcr  in  EurojKr." 

For  the  Small  Investor 

Tiic  irum  u  that  far  iHlter  provision  is 

made  in  this  country  for  the  small  investor 

than  some  of  the  fmancial  writers  a|>|>ear  to 

Wr  ;i  «•  Uh>  readily  in  the  "do 

'•"■"■  ..".•.(...,     rndcrthcpro- 

tiartcr  rcgi>t(Tc<i 
^K»nd.s  may  be  isnued  in  fhnominations  of  $10 
''  ''     '      '       ')f.     Th*- man  with  $10 

■        ,  „      'pIK»rlunity  to  buy  j)art 

of  the  $f)5,ooo,ooo  New  Vfirk  City  lK»nds  as 


did  the  powerful  underwriting  houses  witli 
their  millions  of  resources  and  endless  finan- 
cial ramifications  here  and  abroad. 

If  Mr.  Brown  was  the  only  person  who  bid 
for  as  small  an  allotment  as  S20,  and  only  a 
handful  of  persons  bid  for  Sioo  and  even  $500, 
it  was  not  due  to  lack  of  provision  for  the 
small  man.  It  was  because  investors  did  not 
know  that  their  modest  savings  were  wanted. 
New  York  needs  a  tremendous  campaign  of 
publicity.  It  should  not  always  depend  upon 
the  great  international  underwriting  houses 
for  money.  The  country  has  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  investors  in  whose  combined  pockets 
much  of  its  wealth  is  concealed.  They  would 
be  delighted  with  a  bond  yielding  four  and  a 
quarter  per  cent. ,  which  is  both  safe  and  mark- 
etable to  an  extraordinary  degree,  if  they  only 
knew  how  to  get  it. 

But  how  is  the  woman  with  a  modest  com- 
petence, or  even  the  business  man  living  far 
from  financial  centers  and  influences,  to  know 
how  much  to  bid  for  state  or  city  bonds?  Any 
bank  with  which  they  may  deal  can  furnish 
ideas  on  the  subject.  As  a  convenience  it  will 
even  forward  their  bid  for  them.  A  slight 
perusal  of  the  financial  columns  of  a  daily 
paper  will  familiarize  them  with  the  prevail- 
ing prices  for  similar  securities.  The  state 
or  city  controller  will  always  furnish  the  pro- 
spective bidder  with  circulars  containing  de- 
tailed information  in  regard  to  the  bonds,  and 
how  to  buy  them. 

Big  Figures  Need  Not  Frighten 

What  the  American  investor  most  needs 
to  learn  is  not  to  be  afraid  of  big  figures. 
Newspaper  headlines  told  of  the  $65,000,000 
issue  as  the  largest  of  its  kind,  and  hardly 
was  it  out  of  the  way  before  the  State  of  New 
York  announced  the  coming  sale  of  $25,- 
950,000  of  its  bonds,  likewise  the  largest 
amount  ever  put  out  at  one  time.  But  while 
Wall  Street  gossip  busied  itself  with  guesses 
as  to  how  much  this  or  that  "syndicate" 
would  bid  for  these  securities,  what  was  to 
prevent  the  man  with  $100  from  becoming 
an  f)wner  of  lH)n<ls  of  the  richest  state  in  the 
Union!'' 

Then   came  the  announcement    with   its 
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even  more  lK-nunil)ing  totals,  that  all  j)arties 
had  finally  agreed  on  the  expenditure  of 
8261,000,000  for  new  subways  in  New  York 
City.  liut  an  array  of  dollar  sij^ns  such  as 
these  need  not  in  themselves  bewilder  the 
investor  if  he  does  a  little  clear  thinkinj^. 
Adequate  transportation  means  enhanced 
worth  for  municii)al  bonds. 

New  York  City  is  committed  to  spend 
$124,372,200  as  its  share  toward  building  the 
106  miles  of  new  subways.  And  yet  two  pri- 
vate corporations  will  have  to  provide  a  still 
larger  amount  and  the  bankers  who  will 
gather  together  the  dollars  for  the  i)rivate 
cori)orations  are  to  quite  an  extent  the  same 
firms  which  took  the  largest  portion  of  the 
recent  issue  of  city  bonds.  No  one  can  pre- 
dict how  much  the  value  of  property  in  the 
metropolis  will  be  enhanced  by  106  miles  of 
new  subways.  But  the  increased  value  will 
be  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
which  means  new  taxing  power  and  greater 
municipal  wealth,  both  of  which  make  the 
city's  obligation  that  much  safer. 

The  Safety  of  New  York  City  Bonds 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  marketability 
of  New  York  City  bonds,  for  they  are  prob- 
ably dealt  in  by  more  different  firms  than  any 
other  bond.  New  York  has  $860,440,784 
of  debt,  a  vast  amount,  but  there  is  ten  times 
that  amount  of  taxable  property  back  of 
this  obligation.  It  is  asserted  the  city  is 
extravagant,  and  certainly  there  are  flaws 
in  its  management,  as  there  are  in  any  organ- 
ization so  vast  and  so  complex.  But  if  one 
studies  the  personnel  of  the  banking  firms 
which  absorb  the  bonds  of  this  huge  munic- 
ipality it  is  clear  that  the  leading  financiers 
have  no  fears  as  to  the  safety  of  their  invest- 
ment. If  New  York  City  bonds  "go  bad." 
so  will  the  reputations  and  ])erhaps  the  sol- 
vency of  the  greatest  financial  institutions  in 
the  countn,\ 

The  city  of  Paris  adds  several  clever  lot- 
tery features  to  its  bond  oflering.  While 
these  bear  only  3  per  cent,  nominally,  they 
are  sold  at  less  than  their  face  value,  a  device 
which  ajipeals  more  to  the  avarice  of  buyers 
than  a  bcmd  selling  above  its  face  value  and 
paying  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest.  Then 
too  Paris  sells  its  bonds  on  the  instalment, 
or  part  jjayment  plan.  New  York  will  not 
sell  bonds  under  par;  lottery  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  instalment  ]>lan  has  never 
been  considered. 


The  Credit  of  Paris  Compared  With 
New  York 

Paris  is  more  ingenious  in  raising  money 
than  New  York.  But  if  we  take  into  account 
the  cost  of  a  lottery,  the  loss  of  interest  to 
the  city  in  the  instalment  payments,  and 
the  fact  that  Paris  really  pays  more  than 
3  per  cent,  because  the  bonds  are  sold 
under  par — then  the  disparity  between 
the  credit  of  the  two  cities  is  not  so  great 
after  all.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  Paris 
loan  was  eighty  times  oversubscribed  and 
the  New  York  loan  was  only  four  times  over- 
bid. 

Clearly  we  need  more  ingenuity  and  educa- 
tion in  the  science  of  investment.  But  prog- 
ress is  being  made.  Each  year  the  one 
hundred  dollar  bond  increases  in  i)opularity. 
Each  year  finds  more  reputable  firms  con- 
sidering the  advantage  of  taking  up  this  class 
of  business.  It  is  said  that  $100,000,000  of 
savings  go  annually  into  worthless  stocks, 
and  a  great  portion  of  our  best  investments 
have  to  go  to  Eurojie  for  lodgment.  The 
essential  investment  i)roblem  is  to  iM)])ularize 
the  high  grade  bond,  and  to  depoj)ularize  the 
lure  of  the  swindling  promoter. 

A  movement  to  bring  into  the  American 
Bankers  Association  2,000  of  the  investment 
bankers  of  the  countrv^has  received  a  check  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Association  to  establish  a  separate  section  for 
the  investment  men.  But  the  movement  may 
continue  in  another  form,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  dealers  in  investment  securities  are  try- 
ing to  coojH'rate  means  much  for  the  buyers. 
Among  the  purposes  of  the  pro{X)sed  organi- 
ziition  was  the  standardization  of  procedure 
regarding  the  issuance  of  securities,  the  |)uri- 
ficatit)n  of  financial  advertising  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  stock  swindlers. 

The  many  efforts  to  protect  and  educate 
investors  steadily  gather  force.  It  is  evi- 
denced, for  example,  by  the  issuance  from 
such  an  organization  as  the  .\mcrican  .Xcad- 
cmy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  of  a  booklet 
<in  timber  bonds.  This  Ixxiklet  tells  brielly 
how  to  judge  such  securities.  There  are 
now  ver>-  few  investment  subjects  in  regard 
to  which  there  is  no  adequate  literature. 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  hardly  any  of 
these  subjects  concerning  which  it  was  |x>s- 
sible  to  secure  any  reliable  information  from 
books. 


TYPICAL   INQUIRIES   AND   ANSWERS 

READERS  of  this  magazine  can  find  no  more  concise  and  interesting  exposition  of  the 
current  news  afifecting  investments,  and  of  the  rules  governing  them,  than  is  given  in 
the  thousands  of  inquiries  from  Re\tew  of  Revtews  subscribers  and  our  answers  to 
these  inquiries.  Each  month  we  shall  print  in  this  department  a  number  of  them,  chosen 
for  their  broad  interest  and  universal  application. 


No.  365.     A  KENTUCKY  MERCHANT 

As  an  old  subscriber  I  come  to  the  Investment  Bureau  for 
same  assistance.  I  am  saving  some  money  each  year  and  would 
liVp  some  ideas  on  how  to  invest.  I  want  good  security  and,  if 
possible,  something  tax  exempt  in  Kentuckj-.  Would  Ches- 
apeake &  Ohio  stock  and  4H  per  cent,  convertible  bonds  meet 
my  requirements  ? 

Not  as  well  as  they  might  be  met.  We  are  in 
doubt  that  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  stock  would  afford 
the  "security"  for  which  you  are  looking.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  a  seasoned  5  per  cent,  dividend  payer, 
and  is,  in  fact,  pretty  generally  looked  upon  as  being 
surrounded  by  not  a  few  speculative  conditions. 
The  convertible  bonds  are  deemed  good  middle 
grade  securities,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  come 
within  the  class  of  non-ta.\ables  in  your  state.  We 
are  informed  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  bonds  are 
ta.xable  in  Kentucky-  except  government  and  munic- 
ipal bonds,  and  that  even  the  latter  are  taxable 
when  listed  outside  the  city  and  county  of  issuance. 
All  stocks  of  companies  incorporated  in  Kentucky 
are,  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule,  free  of 
taxes  throughout  the  state.  A  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  seems  to  exempt  all  stocks  of  com- 
panies incorporated  elsewhere,  but  holding  real 
estate  and  having  an  office  within  the  state.  The 
case  in  question  concerned  the  stock  of  the  United 
States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Company,  but  has 
been  construed  by  local  authorities  to  affect  similarly 
such  stocks  as  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Illinois  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Railway,  in  the  railroad  list, 
an  )cks  of  Distillen;  Securities  and  of  several 

of  tcco  companies,  in  the  industrial  list.     Of 

these  we  should  say  that  Pennsylvania  would  by  all 
means  come  nearer  to  meeting  the  requirements  of 
a  conservative  business  man.  The  five  per  cent,  pre- 
ferrcfl  st'xrk  of  the  L^juisville  Traction  Company  is 
another  cxampU*  of  a  security  with  investment 
mcrfitsinf*  iry  of  tax  cxemjit  issues.    It  woulfi 

lie  fl<-siral(  ■  u  to  consult  with  some  reputable 

linker  who>ic  experience  has  familiarizefl  him  with 
conditions  in  Kentucky  a&  an  investment  held. 


No.  J67.     REAL  ESTATE  vs.  MORTGAGES 

I  have  a  few  thousand  dollars  which  I  feel  should  be  earning 
more  than  it  is  in  banks.  Have  thought  of  purchasing  lots  in 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  and  Pensacola,  Florida,  as  an 
investment.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  this  method  of 
emplo>-ing  money?  Would  the  purchase  of  first  farm  mort- 
gages be  better? 

Farm  mortgages  unquestionably  have  "the 
right  of  way"  over  lots,  as  investments.  We  may 
repeat  here  the  suggestion  which  we  have  made  to 
scores  of  other  readers,  that  real  estate  seldom,  if 
ever,  works  out  satisfactorily  as  an  investment, 
when  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  purchaser. 
This  department  has  observed  hundreds  of  cases, 
too,  from  every  part  of  the  country.  The  result  is 
well  expressed  by  the  following  rules: 

"Buy  no  land  which  you  have  not  looked  upon 
with  your  own  eyes. 

"Buy  no  land  which  you  do  not  intend  for  your 
own  personal  use. 

"  Don't  buy  it  until  you  are  ready  to  use  it." 

Depending  largely  upon  the  part  of  the  country 
producing  the  mortgages,  such  securities  would 
earn  from  6  to  8  per  cent.  And  when  bought 
through  dealers  of  experience  and  responsibility, 
they  afford,  as  permanent  investments  to  hold 
through  to  maturity  strictly  for  income,  a  pecul- 
iarly satisfactory  degree  of  safety. 

No.  368.    POSTAL  SAVINGS  BONDS 

Can  you  give  me  an  approximate  value  of  the  United  States 
Savmgs  Deposit  Bonds  bearing  2^4  per  cent,  interest? 

Judged  by  the  ordinary  standards  of  investment, 
they  are  probably  worth  not  much  if  any  more 
than  80.  But  there  is  no  danger  that  the  bonds 
will  ever  sell  in  the  market  at  any  such  price.  One 
holder  wished  to  dispose  of  some  of  them  a  short 
time  ago  and  found  that  the  best  bid  he  could  get 
in  the  general  market  was  considerably  under  par. 
.\  little  while  after  this  incident  the  governnient 
authorities  announced  that  in  the  future  par  would 
be  j»ai(l  for  the  bonds  to  anyone  who  wished  to  sell. 


No.  UH.     COUNTY  PIKE  BO.NUS 
I  am  'er]  reader  ci  jrour  financial  rlcpartmcnt.  and 

'l#-»-T,.   .  •  '  *-    r^-r^'it  f*    v/.ti     -.r,-     ri-.' (I  .ri  ,,■»     vr.iir       t<^>1icrib- 

'Uying 


^Ul  h   l»'<ndi  <  <jinc  within  the  class  of    '  munici- 
P-'  lortctl   by   taxes  an<l   unani- 

mti..^.,  ,.•,•.  i.,  ir.  Ill)-  nafe^t  kind  of  investments, 
oulnidr  of  (iovirrnmcnt  \Hin<\t.  That  the  pike 
b<<'   '  ■  .fi  M-ll  on 

*•  IHH  to  Im- 

,  of  the  t.K  t  that  the 

,     ,    ..  iii-d  an«l    |iro<t|M-roUM, 

*"  one  i-njoyinK  prime  credit . 

A  :,  of  ihi       ' •    11 

f>'  inv  indi  ' 

Bur     II*     .  , 

o(     •iirh     I  .1 

'Wa^^ityn    With     llltit-    .iliprt-i  table 


No.  369.     A  MISSIONARY  IN  INDIA 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  let  me  know  something 
about  the  5  jjer  cent,  bonds  of  the  Rochester,  Syracuse  &  I5a.st- 
em,  vrllinK  at  aljout  Ss'A-  S"rnc  time  ago  these  bonds  were 
quot(;<l  at  90.      Would  you  ad  o  Bell,  or  to  hold?     Let 

me  know  whcthi-r  or  not  anv  are  being  paid  on  the 

|,r  '  '    '  '1     ■•        ■  'J' properly  kept  up. 

/  '  ommim  and  prr- 

(.  of  one  of  the  sister 

r  ^:  at  loi.     Why  id  there 

■1*? 

Rorhester.  Syracu.se  Sc  Kastern  fives  are  not  high 
Urade  |>ul)li<  utility  bonds,  but  lhcr«'  seems  to  be 
nothing  that  would  .irv;iH'  <  f)nilusively  in  favor  of 
their  iinmrdiatc  h.iIi-  .il  a  i»ig  sai  rilice.  Thai  they 
have  not  ihown  m<ire  (ii.irkci  slr<-iiglh  is  pmbably 
due,  in  a  K<'n<'ral  way,  to  the  fad  that  the  final  sec- 
tion of  the  roa«l  on  which  they  arc  H<-cured  wu8 
<  onipleied  onlv  two  or  three  yearn  a^o,  and  that,  aH 
.1  part  of  a  \->'  ''-mi,  it  han  n«il  yet  bi-cn  niven 

full  o|i|Hitiiii  <<  iiMiDHiralinK  just   to  what  <-x- 

leiil    its  I  111  lie  di'vcioprd.       l'"or  the 

l.iHt  iwoh  >    .\  lii<  Il  oflit  i.d  statements  nt 
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earnings  arc  available,  it  si-c-nis  that  interest 
charges  were  covered  only  by  a  very  small  margin. 
The  regularly  published  statements  do  not  make 
clear  just  what  policy  is  being  followed  in  the  mat- 
ter of  maintenance,  depreciation,  and  so  forth,  but 
the  road's  maiia^cment  seems  to  be  looked  upon 
as  one  that  would  follow  recognized  standards  in 
this  respect  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The, 
fad  that  the  line  is  c<jmparati\ely  new  would,  of 
course,  mean  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  pro- 
\ide  for  such  charges  quite  so  liberally  as  would  be 
necessary  in  the  case  of  an  older  property.  The 
stock  capitalization  of  the  road  consists  of  $2,500,- 
000  6  per  cent.  non-cumulati\e  preferred  and 
50,000,000  common.  No  dividends  at  all  are 
being  paid.  The  difference  in  price  between  the 
Rochester,  Syracu.se  &  Eastern  bonds  and  those  of 
the  Auburn  &  Syracuse  is  accounted  for  largely  in 
the  latter  road's  ability  to  earn  more  in  relation  to 
its  capitalization.  It  has  outstanding  much  less 
stock  and  bonds,  and  on  the  latter  (last  reported  as 
$1,468,000)  it  is  earning  the  interest  about  one  and 
threc-tiuarters  times. 


pears  tliat  such  action  would  inure  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  interests.  But  whether  such  a  trust 
really  docs  exist  will  remain  for  the  Congressional 
investigators  to  discover.  Why  not  write  to  us 
again  furnishing  more  detailed  information  about 
the  projjosition  in  which  you  have  become  inter- 
ested. We  should  be  glad  to  report  whatever 
specific  facts  we  are  able  to  obtain  about  it. 


No.  370.     STOCK  IN  A  CHAIN  OF  BANKS 

I  enclose  herewith  a  circular  regarding  the  sale  of  slock  to  cover 
the  establishment  of  banks  in  a  neighboring  state.  In  your 
opinion  is  this  stock  a  good  investment  for  a  «nall  wage-earner? 

No.  We  note  that  the  proposal  is  to  establish 
a  chain  of  banks  with  much  the  same  directorates 
and  controlled  through  one  central  institution. 
Tiiis  method  of  banking  may  be  all  right  within 
limits,  but  where  it  is  spread  out  over  an  extensive 
territory  it  has  too  frequently  been  found  in  this 
country  to  involve  inefficieni,  if  not  reckless,  man- 
agement, and  is  considered  by  the  best  authorities 
as  an  e\  il  which  should  be  eliminated  entirely, 
rather  than  allowed  to  gain  ground.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  jjractice  which  the  ("onlroUer  of  the  Currency 
only  recently  set  about  to  stamp  out  in  cases  where 
national  banks, — the  only  institutions,  of  course, 
over  which  that  official  has  direct  jurisdiction, — are 
found  to  be  indulging  in  it. 


No.  371.     PROJECTED  ELECTRIC  ROAD 

I  wish  to  invest  some  money  in  an  electric  railroad.  Would  it 
be  possible  for  a  manufacturing  company,  or  any  combiriation 
of  companies  m.aking  cars  and  other  railroad  supplies,  to  injure 
the  electric  ro.id  by  refusing  to  sell  it  criuiimient  ?  Or  could  a 
more  i>owerful  railroad  coq>oration  through  its  influence  upon 
the  manufacturing  companies  injure  the  road  in  any  way? 

Because  you  do  not  tell  us  anything  about  the 
character  of  the  enter|)rise  in  which  you  tlesirc  to 
invest, — the  people  behind  it,  its  location,  the  exact 
nature  of  the  territory  which  it  is  to  serve  (assum- 
ing that  it  is  now  merely  a  projected  road),  and 
01  iur  im|)ortant  things  of  like  nature,  we  cannot,  of 
course,  undertake  to  di.scuss  the  stock  or  bonds, 
even  from  a  speculative  point  of  view.  If  the  com- 
pany has  sufticieiUly  strong  backing  and  if  it  is 
assured  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital  to  carry  its 
project  through  to  completion  and  to  establish  its 
credit  on  a  sufficiently  strong  basis,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  manufacturer  refusing  to  supply  it 
with  cars  and  other  necess;iry  eciuipnnnt  with 
which  to  carry  on  its  operations.  S'our  (piestions 
suggest  certain  charges  that  have  been  made 
against  something  which  has  been  called  a  "money 
trust,"  now  being  investigated  by  a  Congressional 
committee.  This  alleged  "trust"  is  supposed  to 
lie  dominated  by  i>owerful  railroad  and  industrial 
interests,  who,  it  is  siiid,  do  not  hesitate  to  crush 
weak  an«l  struggling  enterprises  whenever  it   ap- 


No.  372.     PUBLIC  SERVICE  CORPORATION  BONDS 

I  wish  to  invest  a  few  thousand  dollars  where  the  principal 
will  be  safe  and  the  income  as  high  as  possible.     Your  dit, diri- 
ment,  I   notice,  frequently  suggest  public  service  c  • 
bonds  as  conservative  investments.      I   •h'-niH   )ikf 
what  manner  one  may  keep  posted  on  ' 
public  service  corjxjrations  located  in 

the  value  of  the  bonds  in  which  invc^.niini.   n.i--  uii;:  ii..i'.i.. 
where  the  same  arc  not  listed  on  any  exchange. 

B\'  choosing  a  banking  house  of  the  highest 
standing  and  with  the  most  experienced  and  effi- 
cient organization,  through  which  to  purchase  the 
bonds  in  the  first  instance;  then,  by  taking  the 
bankers  fully  into  one's  confidence  and  asking  their 
confiflence  in  return.  The  careful,  conscientious 
banker  nowadays  is  a  hearty  advocate  of  publicity. 
To  all  of  his  clients  he  is  found  ready  and  willing  to 
supply  regularly  the  essential  information  about 
whatever  securities  they  buy.  He  does  not  feel 
that  his  responsibility  ceases  immediately  he  has 
concluded  the  sale  of  his  bonds.  He  realizes  that 
satisfied  clients  are  among  the  best  assets  to  his 
business.  There  arc  scores  of  high-grade  public 
service  corporation  bonds  based  upon  solidK'  estab- 
lished enterprises  that  are  never  heard  of  on  any  of 
the  exchanges.  In  fact,  by  far  the  majority  of  such 
issues  are  sold  directly  over  the  counters  of  the 
specialists  to  individuals  whose  habit  it  is  to  invest 
money  permanently  for  income.  Most  companies 
issuing  these  bonds  make  at  regular  periods  c(jm- 
prehensive  financial  statements  which  find  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  the  security  holders  through 
the  distributing  bankers,  if  not  through  the 
medium  of  the  financial  press.  We  are  not  quite 
sure  just  how  far  you  might  go  in  giving  up  <juick 
conviTtibility,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  us  to  sa> 
that  there  arc  a  good  many  investors  who  pay  more 
attention  to  this  feature  than  seems  to  be  nicessar>  . 
They  frequently  not  only  pay  attention  to  it,  but 
they  pay /or  it  in  many  cases,  by  making  unneces- 
sarv  sacrifice  in  the  matter  of  income. 


No.  373.     FIGURING  "YIELD"  ON  BONDS 


Accept  my  thanks  f.r  v..ur  reply  to  my  inquiry  at>":*.  Vv.'i''  1 
Railnxids  of  San  F  .  per  cent,  bt^nds.      I  noti 

that  at  08  the  boiv  vcr  7  per  cent,  on  the  11. 

.\ccording  to  my  way  of  lijjunng.  they  yield  less  than  0  per  cent. 
Which  is  correct? 

Your  figure  would  be  correct,  provided  the  Injud;- 
were,  like  stix-k,  of  imleterminate  maturity.  But 
the  life  of  a  bond  is  an  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining yield.  For  example,  the  United  Railroad- 
of  San  Francisco  4's  fall  due  in  1927.  at  which  tiuK 
they  will  [)resumably  be  paid  off,  and  not  at  68,  but 
at  100.  During  the  fifteen-year  period  between 
now  and  their  maturity,  there  must,  therefore,  be 
an  appreciation  of  $.^20  yicr  $1000  bond — an  aver- 
age annual  appreciation  of  about  $21.53,  which 
would  accrue  as  a  profit  to  one  who  purcha.sed  ai 
the  present  price.  It  is  customary  to  regar<I  thi- 
profit  as  additional  income.  In  the  present  case  it 
amounts  to  approximately  },\i  per  cent,  a  year  on 
the  purchase  price  of  the  bond.  Add  this  to  th( 
4  per  cent,  fixed  annual  interest,  and  you  have  a 
total  of  7! J  per  cent. 
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ALMA-IADLMA.  THE  PAINK.R   \\  HO  MADE  ANTIQUUM    LIVE  AGAIN 

BEl-ORE  MODERN   EYES 

riic  laic  Sir  l.awrcncf  Alma-Tadcma.  though  a  naturalized  Knglishman,  ami  generally 
known  ;\>  an  I-'ti^Iish  p.iintiT,  was  by  birtli  a  Dulrhinan.  Horn  in  lS_^6,  he  was  the  son  of 
Pietir  r. idem. I,  ,i  Irisian  not.iry.  Alma  wa>  the  name  of  his  godfather.  He  adoptetl  this 
in  eari\  life,  humorously  ixplaininj;  that  hi'  wanted  his  name  to  come  near  the  Ix-Rinning  of 
catalogui's  instead  of  near  the  end.  He  painted  historic  seenes  with  remarkable  fidelity  and 
with  much  of  the  fine  exeeution  and  brilliant  eol<»r  of  the  old  Dutch  masters.  He  was  a 
member  of  most  of  the  great   l*"uro|iean  stnieties  of  art.     .\mong  his  Ix-st  known  paintings  are 

"  I  he    Pyrrhic    Dance, I'he   X'intage,"  and   ".\    Rea«linR    From    Homer."     .X   numlx^r  «)f  his 

can\as»'s  are  in  this  country.      Tlu'  artist  ilied  at  Wiesbaden  on  June  25.     The  jHirtrait  al>ove  is 
repro<luce<l   froni   one  made  just   before  his  de.ilh  for  the  llluslnilid  London  Xru's. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Facu  about  '^  S^^at  many  people,  who  ought 
Electing     perhaps  to  be  better  informed,  do 

President*  ^^^  understand  either  the  method 
or  the  spirit  of  our  .\merican  party  systems, 
and  still  less  do  they  seem  to  understand  the 
relation  of  parties  to  the  legal  process  of  elect- 
ing a  President.  .Almost  everj-  one  knows, 
however,  that  the  voters  in  November  do 
not  cast  their  ballots  directly  for  a  Presi- 
dent, and  that  they  act  as  citizens  of  their 
respective  States,  and  not  as  citizens  of  the 
nation.  The  President  is  elected  by  a  body 
called  the  Electoral  College.  The  Electoral 
College  has  a  membership  equal  in  number 
to  that  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  taken  together.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  435  .seats,  and  the  Senate 
has  ninety-six  seats  (two  for  each  of  the 
forty-eight  States).  Thus  the  State  of  New 
■^'ork,  with  forty-three  Seats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  will  have  forty-five  mem- 
bers of  the  Electoral  College.  Each  party, 
acting  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  will  nominate  its  own  list  of  forty-five 
electors.  The  name  and  emblem  at  the  head 
of  each  list  on  the  ballot  paper  will  be  regu- 
lated by  the  provisions  of  the  election  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Thus  the  name 
and  emblem  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
State  of  New  York  have  come  under  the  com- 
plete domination  of  Tammany  Hall,  which  is 
governed  before  the  i)ublic  by  Charles  F. 
Mur[)hy,  while  governed  behind  the  scenes 
by  those  in  whf^^e  interest  .Mr.  .\Iuq)hy  car- 
ries on  hLs  (Xilitical  o{x;rations, 

nttutttm    ^  ^  matter  of  undi.sputerl  fact, 

OoMftttJy    Tammany  Hall  has  accepterl  the 

results  of  the  Hallimore  (onven- 

tion.    Mr.  Mur|)hy  and  hi.s  a.s.s<xnateii  will  lie 

Hy    for    VV'fKKlr«>w    Wilson.     If    the 

I  'its  carry  the  State  of  .New  \'ork  in 

tCT,   it   Ls   morally   rertain    that    the 


forty-five  electors  then  chosen  will  meet  on 
the  second  Monday  in  January  and  cast  their 
ballots  for  Woodxow  Wilson  as  President  and 
for  Thomas  R.  Marshall  as  Vice-President. 
They  will  npt,  however,  be  under  the  slightest 
legal  obligation  to  vote  for  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Neither  are  they  under  any  moral  obliga- 
tions to  accept  the  outcome  of  the  Baltimore 
convention,  apart  from  the  fact  that  this  out- 
come at  Baltimore  was  finally  reached  with 
\-oluntary  unanimity  and  accepted  by  the 
ninety  New  York  delegates  to  that  conven- 
tion. The  Democratic  party  in  the  State  of 
New  York  is  a  legal  entity.  The  Baltimore 
convention,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  legal 
standing  of  any  kind,  and  was  a  purely  volun- 
tary meeting  in  which  delegates  from  all  the 
States  came  together  for  the  purpose  of 
agreeing  upon  a  basis  of  common  action  in  a 
matter  of  nation-wide  concern.  If  the  New 
York  delegation  had  been  of  opinion  that  the 
Baltimore  convention  was  unfairly  organized, 
was  tricky  in  its  methods,  and  had  failed  to 
represent  the  really  dominant  sentiment  of 
the  people  in  its  ticket  and  j)latform,  it  could 
have  declined  to  accept  the  final  work  of 
that  gathering. 

The  Democrats  of  the  State  of 

What  Tarn-      .,,.,, 

many  Could  .New  ^  ork  havc  not  yet  nomi- 
''*'^*'  naled  their  forty-five  electors. 
They  are  to  have  a  great  State  convt-iition 
some  time  in  September  for  the  nomination 
of  a  Governor  and  other  State  officers,  and 
at  that  time  they  will  jjrepare  the  list  of  their 
forty-five  candidates  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dential elector.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
to  prevent  this  .New  York  State  convention 
from  adopt  ing  a  plat  form  sharj)ly  antagonist  i( 
to  the  Bryan  jjlafform  that  was  adopted  at 
Baltimore.  .\or  is  there  any  reason  in  law 
«jr  in  [H)litical  morals  why  the  New  York 
State    DennKTatir    Convention    should    not 


<ktpyriaht.  IVI3.  hy  Tnu  ItKvitw  or  ItBViBwa  CnmfAni 
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openly  (Ifclare  against  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
put  in  the  Ik'ld  a  set  of  forty-five  electoral 
candidates  pledged  to  vote  for  some  other 
candidate.  The  xoluntary  body  that  met, 
without  sanction  of  law,  at  Baltimore,  has  no 
authority  o\er  the  Democrats  of  the  Slate 
of  New  York.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  New 
York  Democrats,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
adopt  a  platform  very  different  from  Mr. 
Bryan's  Baltimore  document.  Furthermore, 
if  acting  according  lo  their  own  preferences, 
they  would  probably  instruct  their  forty-live 
electoral  candidates  to  vote  for  Mayor  Gay- 
nor  of  New  York,  or  for  Governor  Harmon 
of  Ohio.  If  they  should  still  do  this,  they 
would  be  acting  within  their  legal  and  moral 
rights,  and  they  would  remain  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  name  and  emblem  of  the  Demo- 
cratic ])arty.  Under  those  circumstances,  the 
suj)porters  of  Woodrow  Wilson  would  be 
obliged,  at  great  trouble  and  expanse,  to  get 
the  names  of  their  own  electoral  candidates 
on  the  voting  ]xiper  by  the  tiling  of  petitions; 
and  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  use  the 
Democratic  name  or  emblem  at  the  head  of 
their  column  on  the  olTicial  ballot. 

„/,    .,     „   ,  Since,  then,  the  Democrats  of  the 

Why  New  Yorh  ,,.',,,  -i  •       i      i  i  i 

Will  Sup-     State  of  Aew  \  ork  have  a  legal 
port  Wilson    .^^^^j  ^^^^^.^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  disregard  the 

Baltimore  ticket  and  platform,  and  to  act 
strictly  in  accordance  with  their  own  prefer- 
ences, why  will  they —most  undoul)te(lly  - 
acquiesce,  and  assume  the  outward  aj)pear- 
ance  of  entire  satisfaction  with  the  Wilson 
nominiition  and  the  Bryan  platform?  The 
answer  is  cjuite  too  ob\ious  to  need  elabora- 
tion. Xew  York  will  accept  the  Baltimore 
decisions  l)ecause  the  Democrats  of  the 
whole  country  ha\e  accepted  them;  becau.>e 
those  results  were  fairly  and  openly  arrived 
at;  and  because  for  a  great  many  reasons  the 
Democrats  of  Xew  ^'ork  wish  to  act  in  co- 
operation with  those  who  use  the  same  party 
name  in  the  other  States.  To  sum  it  all  U]), 
the  Democrats  of  Xew  York  will  nominate 
Wilson  and  Marshall  electors,  because  it  i> 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  that  no  other 
course  would  be  practical  or  useful.  The  Xew 
York  Democrats  have  not  been  tricked  into 
a  national  situation  that  is  repugnant  to  their 
consciences  or  their  judgments.  They  ac- 
cept the  situation  because  they  have  no  con- 
ceivable reast)n  for  repudiating  it.  But  let 
it  be  clearly  remembered  that  they  have 
every  legal  right  to  re|nidiate  it,  without 
losing  their  control  of  the  Democratic 
name  and  emblem  within  the  State  of  Xew 
York.     They  are  the  highest  tribunal. 


Ti.  n     .      Those  readers  who  ha\e  followed 

The  Qretit 

/iepubiiciiii  this  Statement  of  ours, — and  no 
"'''  intelligent  person  can  possibly 
dispute  its  accuracy, — will  lie  the  better 
prepared  to  understand  the  Re|)ublican  situ- 
ation, in  view  of  the  Chicago  convention  and 
the  many  circumstances  and  events  related 
thereto.  In  our  i.ssues  for  July  and  June  our 
readers  found  a  summing-up  of  the  j)relimi- 
nary  efTortsof  the  Republican  jiarty  as  a  whole 
to  arrive  at  the  choice  of  a  Presidential  candi- 
date. Legal  Presidential  primary  elections 
had  been  held  in  a  number  of  important  and 
tyi)ical  Rei)ublican  States.  Two  leading 
candidates  had  been  jjre.sented  to  these  pri- 
maries. They  were  the  two  best  known  public 
men  in  the  United  States.  They  personally 
appeared  before  the  voters,  and  in  so  doing 
they  agreed  to  respect  the  jjopular  verdict. 
In  the  important  State  of  Ma.ssachusetts  the 
two  candidates  fared  nearly  alike,  and  each 
received  half  of  the  delegates.  In  the  other 
Republican  States  having  legal  {primaries  for 
the  naming  of  Presidential  canditlatcs,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  victorious,  and  Mr.  Taft's 
defeat  was  in  every  case  decisive  and  in  al- 
most every  instance  it  was  overwhelming.  In 
the  States  which  did  not  have  direct  Presi- 
dential primaries,  the  Roosevelt  preference 
was  equally  clear,  except  in  the  State  of  Xew 
York.     In  an  honest,  direct  primary  as  be- 


Cui,.)n;;llt'  >    !l"    *""  '!i     ■       ''^^         ,1    11.    Nr  .    S      .k 

MR.    VICTOR    ROSKW ATKR    OF    XKBRASKA 
(Who  wa^chairmnn  of  the  National  Rcpublicin  CommiMoc 
ilunriK  the  jhtukI  at  Chicago  when  it  dealt  with  contests,  and 
who  presidpd  over  the  nati  mal  convention  anlil  Senator  Root 
hail  been  selected  as  temporary  chairman) 
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tween  Roosevelt  and  Taft  in  the  State  of 
Xew  York,  Roosevelt  woiild  probably  ha\e 
been  the  \-ictor.  But  -without  such  primaries 
the  party  machine  was  able  to  control  the 
situation,  and  this  machine  had  been  per- 
suaded to  ally  itself  •nith  the  Taft  candidacy. 
In  his  own  State  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Taft  had  spent 
many  days  stumping  from  coimty  to  county, 
and  he  received  only  about  i  in  3  of  the  votes 
at  the  primar\'  election.  The  great  Republi- 
can State  of  Pennsylvania  had  given  Roose- 
velt more  than  100,000  majority  over  Taft. 
In  Illinois,  Taft  had  received  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  votes  cast.  The  proportion  was 
about  the  same  in  California.  In  Nebraska, 
Taft  ran  far  behind  La  FoUette,  while  Roose- 
velt had  almost  three  times  as  many  votes  as 
La  Follette,  and  almost  four  times  as  many 
votes  as  were  cast  for  Taft. 

o  _  e  _*•    ^^'ot  to  recount  in  full  detail  the 

Party  Senti-  r        •^^ 

ment  as     facts  that  are  now  so  familiar  to 

A«:enaJned    ^j^^  p^^jj^^  j^.  ^  ^^^^g]^  ^^  g^y  ^hat 

no  leading  candidate  ever  went  into  a  Re- 
publican national  convention  so  undeniably 
repudiated  by  the  sentiment  of  his  party  as 
did  William  Howard  Taft  in  the  political 
season  of  191 2.  Xot  a  single  Republican 
State  in  the  Union  was  clearly  and  unmis- 
takably a  Taft  State.  Michigan  and  Indiana , 
so  far  as  real  Republican  sentiment  went, 
were  as  strongly  anti-Taft  as  the  States  sur- 
rounding them.  The  Taft  delegates  from 
Michigan  and  Indiana  were  secured  by  sharj) 
practice  of  the  most  revolting  kind,  even  if 
they  were  not  secured  by  downright  fraud.  It 
happens  that  in  those  States  there  were  no 
proper  laws  to  regulate  the  choice  of  delegates, 
and  the  Taft  leaders  manipulated  party  ma- 
chinery in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  the  rank- 
and-file  Republicans  from  having  their  way. 
Thes<-  are  matters,  however,  to  be  settled 
within  those  States.  As  for  the  State  of 
Washington,  it  had  no  direct  primarj',  but 
the  will  of  the  voters  was  as  clear  and  unmis- 
takable as  was  that  of  California  and  Oregon. 
The  Roosevelt  delegation  from  Washington 
was  as  undoubtedly  entitled  to  be  seated  in 
the  convention  as  were  any  delegates  what- 
wKvcr.  The  action  of  the  .National  Commit- 
tee in  seating  the  contesting  Taft  delegation 
from   Washington   was  one  of  those  unac- 

'    ' '■  '     '   *'■ that  men  will  s*)me- 

j,  together  in  a  ni<»ve- 
ment,  or  a  parliamentary  Ixnly,  which  they 
roiild  not  jxis^ibly  do  if  acting  alone  and  U-ar- 
ing  the  entire  (xlium.  It  would  Iw  easy  to 
name  a  dozen  memlK-rs  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee who  hsul  a  part  in  placing  the  Taft 
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delegation  from  the  State  of  Washington  on 
the  temjjorary  roll  who  could  never  have 
acted  in  that  way  if  each  had  been  j)laced  in 
the  j)osition  of  a  judge  acting  alone  and 
sworn  to  render  just  judgment. 

Tu  n        .■    How,  then,  when  the  Republican 

The  Convention  '     .        .  ' 

Not  u  Repre-  purty  Ml  its  most  typical  .States 
aentntiue  o  y  ^.^^j   fj^.^-i^ppj  gQ  sweepingly   for 

Roosevelt,  and  when  in  not  a  single  Republi- 
can State  was  there  any  strong  i)r()-Taft  .senti- 
ment (although  in  localities  tlure  was  strong 
anti-Roosevelt  sentiment),  could  the  Taft 
people  have  the  faintest  ho|)e  of  winning  a 
victory  in  the  Chicago  convention?  To 
|M)liti<  ians  and  students  no  answer  is  needed. 
But  there  are  many  intelligent  readers  who 
do  not  undcrstarxl  the  conditions.  Let  us, 
tliereforj*,  rrrount  lli«ni  in  a  dear,  simpU- 
way.  The  national  R<"publican  convention, 
as  now  constituted,  makes  no  pretense  of 
Ix'ifig  a  rejiresi-ntative  party  body.  (Ireat 
(•iTorts  have  In-en  mad<-  to  change  its  char- 
acter »<»  that   it   might   represent  llu-   party. 
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A  full  accounl  of  these  efforts,  and  a  thorough  to  send  delegates,  every  four  years,  to  a  Re- 
study  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  an  article  j)ul)lican  national  convention.  The  politi- 
by  Professor  Potts,  on  the  convention  system,  cians  who  control  these  little  Republican 
in  the  Riaikw  ok  Ri;\ii.\vs  for  May,  191 2.  groups  in  the  South  ha\e  not  all  of  them 
An  excellent  article,  strongly  criticizing  the  the  same  motives.  A  few  of  them,  doubtless, 
present  character  of  the  Republican  national  are  sincere  men  of  independent  means  who 
conventions,  and  advocating  a  different  i)lan,  are  Rei)ublicans  on  conviction.  Thus  in 
w'as  written  for  this  magazine  in  iqoS  by  Mr.  Louisiana  there  have  always  been  inijiortant 
Victor  Ro.scwater,  recently  chairman  of  the  sugar-planters  who  have  been  Republicans 
National  Committee.  The  present  plan  in  the  interest  of  a  high  tariff  on  sugar.  In 
gives  to  every  Stale  a  quota  of  delegates  eastern  Tennessee,  there  is  a  hardy  popula- 
based  upon  its  population,  quite  regardless  of  tion  of  white  mountaineers,  which  never  held 
its  Noting  Republican  strength.  slaves  and  which  is  ahr.ost  as  fanatically  Re- 
publican as  a  certain  element  in  the  north  of 
A  Qhmce  ' '^  ^^^'  earliest  Republican  con-  Ireland  is  fanatically  Presbyterian.  In 
(It  Part u  ventions  there  was,  of  course,  no  North  Carolina,  there  is  a  genuine  Republican 
Hiatoru  Southern  representation  at  all  party,  usually  in  hopeless  minority.  .\nd  the 
worth  mentioning,  because  the  Republican  same  thing  is  true  in  \'irginia.  But,  gener- 
party  could  not  e.xpect  to  gain  much  foothold  ally  speaking,  the  Rejjubjican  i)oliticians  of 
in  the  Slave  States.  Moreover,  the  early  the  South  wish  to  profit  i)ersonally  by  reason 
Re|)uljlican  conventions  were  rather  informal  of  being  useful  to  some  Presidential  candidate 
and  were  more  like  the  present  mass-meeting  in  the  North,  or  to  some  powerful  political 
conventions  of  the  Prohibitionist  and  Social-  manager  who  is  supposed  to  make  and  un- 
ist  ])arties  than  they  were  like  the  later  make  candidates.  The  late  Mark  Hanna  was 
Republican  conventions  in  which  party  senti-  a  conspicuous  master  of  Southern  Republican 
ment  has  been  often  subordinated  to  machin-  politicians.  Mr.  Taft  seems  to  have  put  Mr. 
ery  managed  l)y  ])r()fessional  politicians.  After  Hitchcock  in  the  cabinet  on  the  theory  that 
the  adoption  of  the  amenflments  following  he,  having  used  these  Southern  delegations 
the  war,  which  gave  the  franchise  to  the  for  Taft's  benefit  in  igoS,  could  so  manage  the 
emancipated  negroes,  there  was  a  brief  period  Post-Office  patronage  in  the  South  as  to  gi\'e 
of  Republican  carpet-bag  and  negro  rule  in  Taft  the  sure  and  certain  control  of  like 
the  South  (of  which  veteran  i)artisans  like  delegations  in  the  convention  of  1912.  Mr. 
Powell  Clayton  linger  on  the  scene  as  survi-  Taft  began  earlier  than  any  of  his  prede- 
vors  to  remind  the  country  of  one  of  its  most  cessors  to  round  up  these  delegations  in  his 
disgraceful  episodes).  It  was  natural  enough  own  interest, 
in  that  period  that  the  Southern  delegations 

should  be  treated  with  exaggerated  deference  Bundin       Thus,  although  there  was  not  a 

in  the  national  conxentions.     Southern  Re-  Upthe       single  Rej>ublican  State  in  which 

publicanism    was    highly    important    in    the  "PPort  ^y^^  j)iirty  sentiment  was  enthusi- 

campaigns  of  1868,  1872,  and  1876.     It  will  astic  for  Taft,  it  was  contidently  believed  at 

be   remembered   that   the   election   of    1876  the  White  House,  and  .so  announced  in  many 

turned  upon  the  counting  of  negro  votes  in  bulletins,  beginning  more  than  a  year  ago, 

Southern  States.     The  withdrawal  of  troops  that   Mr.   Taft   would   control   the  national 

from  the  South  by  President  Hayes  had  the  convention   by  an   overwhelming   majority, 

practical  result  of  leaving  to  each  State  the  and  that,  in  fact,  he  would  have  all  of  the 

make-up  of  its  own  voting  rolls.  The  result  ilelegates  from  every   State  in   the   Union, 

has  been  that  in  a  number  of  those  States  the  north  and  south,  except  a  few  that  would  go 

Rei)ublican  jnirty  has  been  practically  non-  to   La  FoUette.  or  some   other  Progressive 

e.\istent  for  more  than  thirty  years.  By  this  candidate,  in  Wisconsin   and  certain  States 

we  mean  that  in  those  States  they  not  only  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi.     In  order  to 

do  not  elect  Rei)ublican  governors  or  mem-  make  a  show  of  having  actual  delegates,  Mr. 

bers  of  Congress,  but  do  not  e\en  nominate  Taft  and  his  managers  caused  the  Southern 

Republican  candidates  for  such  otlices.  conventions  to  be  held  a  number  of  months 

earlier  than  the  normal  and  suitable  time. 

Nevertheless      the      Republican  These  conventions  were  conducted  by  federal 

Southern     party    throughout    all    o(    those  ofTice-holders,  owing  their  appointments  to 

Dtttoationa    States  has  a  certain  restricted  sort  the    President.      They   were  managed    from 

of  skeleton  existence  which  assumes  a  false  and  Washington,  and  their  instructions  for  Taft 

menacing  importance  when  tin-  time  comes  were  forcetl  upon  them  from  the  White  House. 
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They  represented  nothing  excepting  what  all 
thoughtful  and  patriotic  men  deplore  as  a 
scandalous  misuse  of  public  power  for  private 
ends, — a  thing  that  has  culminated  this  year 
and  can  never  happen  again  ^Nithout  the 
certainty  of  impeachment  proceedings. 


Efforts  to 

Reform 

the  System 


Nothing  of  this  kind  could  ever 
have  happened  if  Republican 
national  conventions  had  truly 
represented  the  Republican  party.  These 
Southern  States  could  contribute  much  to  ]Mr. 
Taft's  nomination,  but  they  could  contribute 
nothing  to  his  election  as  a  Republican.  In 
the  convention  of  1908,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  rexise  and  change  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion, so  that  the  national  gathering  might  be 
a  real  body  of  Republicans,  instead  of  being 
half  RepubUcan  and  half  "hand-picked"  by 
the  candidate  who  happened  to  control  fed- 
eral patronage.  This  motion,  in  1908,  to 
change  the  plan  of  the  convention  came 
within  a  few  votes  of  being  adopted.  Its 
adoption  was  prevented  at  that  time  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Taft,  who  naturally  desired  to 
be  certain  of  controlling  a  great  block  of  dele- 
gates in  the  convention  of  191 2.  This  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  the  undue  strength  of  the 
"rotten  boroughs"  ought  not  to  have  failed. 
Similar  attempts  had  been  made  at  pre\-ious 
conventions.  The  best  time  to  have  reformed 
the  basis  of  the  national  convention  was 
in  the  year  1900.  Conditions  were  such  that 
Mr.  McKinley's  renomination  could  not  be 
Dpfxjsed.  He  would  not  have  been  a  candi- 
date in  1904,  even  if  he  had  lived.  The  late 
Henry  C,  PajTie,  then  vice-chairman  of  the 
National  Committee,  was  about  to  push 
through  the  convention  a  measure  that 
would  have  thoroughly  changed  its  future 
structure.  Mr.  McKinley,  at  that  juncture, 
sent  Mr.  Payne  a  private,  i)ersonal  request 
to  let  the  matter  be  deferred.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Payne  acquiesced  against  his  own  judg- 
ment; and  thus  Mr.  Taft  has  had  ojjjKjrtunity 
to  coerce  a  great  party  by  use  of  "  jialronage  " 
delegations  from  "rotten  boroughs." 

$om,  f„ur„  The  failure  by  a  few  votes  to 
that  accomi)lish  the  reform  in  1908 
"  "  *  affords  the  answer  to  the  question 
why  Taft  could  be  a  formidablr  canf!i<iate  in 
191 2  in  the  verj'  face  of  the  sentiment  oi  the 
|>arty  a.H  a  whole.  The  following  figures  will 
exf)re^s  it  concrrtrly;  After  the  .National 
("ommittee  had  p  -'  n\)*»\\  ( rc«lentials,  it 
gave  Taft  2^0  d<  from  rhe  following 

.Stales:     Alabama,     Mississi|»pi,     I»uisiana, 
Tcxa.*,    .South    Carolina,    (ieorgia,    Florida, 
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Tennessee,  Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  \'ir- 
ginia,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  and  the  two  new 
States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  There  is 
no  prospect  that  any  of  these  States  will 
choose  a  single  Republican  elector  in  Novem- 
ber. Practically  all  of  these  250  delegates  were 
procured  by  direct  action  from  the  While 
House,  and  represent  nothing  except  the  use 
of  high  official  ])ower  for  personal  and  i)rivate 
advantage.  Even  the  use  of  i)atr()nage  and 
[)ower  coulfl  not  have  controlled  the  "rotten 
bonjugh"  delegations  if  the  delegates  had 
been  selected  in  May,  rather  than  many 
months  in  advance.  Thus  the  Taft  ])ei>pU' 
not  only  imposed  ui)on  the  Republican  jjarty 
as  a  whole,  but  also  upon  their  own  "roped 
and  tied"  bunches  of  Southern  delegates. 
I'"or  these  Southern  rich-gales  had  accepted 
their  instructions  of  last  winter  on  ihe  assur- 
ance that  Tafl  would  br  easily  and  trium- 
phantly nominated  and  elected.  The  natural 
and  decent  thing  would  have  been  to  release 
them  from  their  instructions  after  the  Ohio 
primary.  Hut  instead  of  releasing  llicni,  the 
Taft  management  doubled  the  guards  and 
kept  their  so-called  mercenaries  under  stricter 
.Hurveillance  than  e\er.     In  addition  to  these 
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250  delegates, — most  of  whom  do  not  repre- 
sent Rci)ublican  voters,  and  none  of  whom 
rcjjresent  Slates  that  can  possibly  be  carried 
for  Taft  in  the  election,  there  were  fourteen 
delegates  from  Territories  which  do  not  vote 
on  Election  Day, — namely,  the  Philippines 
(2),  JIawaii  (6),  Porto  Rico  (2),  Alaska  (2), 
District  of  Columbia  (2).  All  of  these  were 
for  Taft  through  the  use  of  official  inlluence. 

_  ,  .  The  next  step  taken  by  the  Taft 
with  the  management  to  obtam  control  of 
Bosses  ^YtQ  convention  was  the  making 
of  a  series  of  alliances  with  politicians  con- 
trolling State  machines  and  organizations, 
where  the  people  had  no  real  chance  to  express 
themselves.  Thus  Taft  secured  the  delega- 
tion from  Colorado,  and  utilized  the  machine 
to  give  him  Indiana  delegates,  countenanced 
glaring  improprieties  in  Washington  and 
i\Iichigan,  and,  most  important  of  all,  ob- 
tained the  great  New  York  delegation,  in 
chief  part,  through  alliance  with  the  head  of 
the  machine,  Mr.  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  of 
Albany.  An  even  more  imi)ortant  part  of 
the  program  was  that  which  involved  many 
details,  by  means  of  which  a  large  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  National  Committee, 
which  had  managed  Taft's  campaign  in  1908, 
had  been  won  over  as  ])ledged  and  aggressive 
Taft  men  for  191 2.  It  was  these  men  who 
were  relied  upon  to  decide  all  contests  in 
Taft's  interest.  It  was  they  who  seated  the 
Taft  delegation  from  Texas,  although  the 
Roosevelt  delegation,  headed  by  Col.  Cecil 
Lyon,  was  undoubtedly  entitled  to  recogni- 
tion. The  filching  of  the  Texas  seats  alone 
was  more  than  enough  to  turn  the  scale.  The 
use  of  the  National  Committee  to  seat  the 
Taft  delegates  from  Washington  is  said  to 
have  been  unc(|ualed  for  impropriety  in  the 
history  of  all  national  conventions,  of  what- 
e\er  party.  Enough  has  now  been  said  t(^ 
explain  how  (i)  the  control  of  the  "rotten 
l)()roughs,"  (2)  the  bargains  with  bosses  in 
Slates  which  had  no  popular  primaries,  and 
(3)  the  control  of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  sake  of  securing  seats  for  Taft  con- 
testants, made  it  possible  for  a  man  holding 
the  oHice  of  President  of  the  United  States  to 
be  a  formi(lal)le  candidate  in  a  Rei)ublican 
convrntion  without  having  any  considerai)le 
Republican  sentiment  in  his  favor. 


National  Committee,  threw  out  enough  Roose- 
velt delegates  to  give  temporary  control  to 
the  Tall  forces.  The  temjKjrary  control, 
thus  obtained,  was  used  to  secure  permanent 
control.  The  Taft  contestants,  without  re- 
gard to  the  merits  of  controversies,  were 
accorded  seats  in  the  con\enlion  by  a  strictly 
factional  vote.  Thus  California  had  elected 
all  of  its  delegates  on  a  general  State  ticket, 
giving  a  majority  for  Roosevelt  over  Taft  of 
about  77,000.  The  election  was  held  under 
a  primary  law  which  had  been  even  more 
strongly  favored  by  the  Taft  people  than  by 
the  Roosevelt  people,  becau.se  the  Progres- 
sives were  in  full  control  of  the  machinery, 
and  without  a  primary  law  would  have  sent 
a  solid  Roosevelt  delegation.  The  National 
Committee,  subseciuenlly  di.ssecting  the  Cali- 
fornia vote,  professed  to  discover  that  in  one 
of  the  Congressional  districts  there  was  a 
very  slightly  larger  vote  for  the  twenty-six 
Taft  candidates  than  for  the  twenty-six 
Roosevelt  candidates. 

j^^  Even  this  fact  was  in  dispute,  for 
California  the  votc  was  ttot  taken  by  dis- 
instance      ^^-^^^^  .^^^^j  afTidavits  from  State 

officials  were  filed  to  the  effect  that  it  could 
not  possibly  be  proven  that  the  Taft  dele- 
gates had  more  votes  in  that  precise  locality 
than  their  ojiponents.  It  is  the  general  cus- 
tom to  send  two  delegates  to  national  con- 
\entions  from  each  Congressional  district, 
and  four  from  the  State  at  large.  But  where 
every  |)ar(y  and  faction  in  a  State  like  Cali- 


..         "</i«  Out  of  a  convention  of  107S  seats,  ix  a  million  homes 

Temloraru'    Mr.     Taft     had     .somewhere     be-  -  Now.  sonny,  you  mustnt   talk  l.kc   that.     But   I    allow 

"'"'            tWeen    fifty   and    a    hundred   dele-  i^'l-'.^"'  «*»nablc  that  a  man  who  is  cnly  S  per  cent. 

,            -'          1    f    •   1  stn>n8  in  the  primaries  should  be  90  percent,  strong  in  the 

gates  properly  chosen  and  fairly  representa-  ^.„„^^^^^    u  dont  «em   rea!K.nabie."-Prom  the   naity 

live.     The  temporary  roll,  as  arranged  by  the  Tribune  (Chicaa^) 
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tornia  had  agreed,  unanimously,  to  elect  all 
the  delegates  on  a  general  State  ticket,  just 
as  the  Presidential  electors  themselves  are 
chosen,  there  could  be  no  reason,  in  justice 
or  honor,  for  subsequently  dissecting  the 
vote  and  awarding  to  Taft  certain  district 
delegates  who  had  ne\er  appeared  in  Cali- 
fornia in  that  capacity  and  had  not  been  so 
chosen.  The  characterization  of  this  act  by 
Governor  Johnson  was  in  the  strong  language 
of  an  honest  man  in  the  face  of  an  outrage 
which  for  sheer  audacity  had  seldom  been 
surpassed  in  an  American  political  conven- 
tion. It  is  not  necessary  in  these  pages  to  go 
further  into  the  details  of  the  methods  by 
which  a  factional  temporary'  roll  became  the 
I)ermanent  roll  of  the  convention. 

j.^^  The  fight  over  the  contests  and 
Roosevelt  the  organization  of  the  conven- 
^""'"^  tion  lasted  till  the  middle  of  the 
closing  day  of  the  convention.  Governor  Had- 
Icy  of  Missouri  had  been  made  the  floor  leader 
on  behalf  of  the  Roosevelt  delegates.  He 
had  from  the  platform  of  the  convention 
repeatedly  denounced  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  as  improper,  and  the  ten- 
fxjrar\'  roll  as  invalid  and  fraudulent.  In 
meetings  of  the  Roo.sevcit  delegates,  several 
hundred  in  number,  held  .separately  at  night. 
Governor  Hadley  had  e.\j)ounded  and  advo- 
cated a  plan  of  action.  This  plan  took  the 
form  of  a  resolution  which  was  eloquently 
advocated  by  Governor  Hadley,  thoroughly 
di-scussed,  and  unanimously  ad(j[)ted.  It  was 
agreed  in  these  meetings  of  the  Roo.sevelt 
delegates,  under  the  leadership  of  Governor 
Hadley,  that  they  would  not  at  any  time 
accept  as  valid  the  results  of  a  conventirjn 
which  should  organize  itself  by  making  j>er- 
manent  the  lemjKjrary  roll  of  the  Xali(;nal 
Committee.  It  was  decided  that  if  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials  should  merely  ratify 
the  action  of  the  National  Committee  in 
passing  on  contests,  and  if  the  convention 
itself  should  make  the  tem[)<»rary  roll  perma- 
nent, the  Rr>ostvelt  delegates  would  remain  in 
their  .seats  hut  would  denounce  theconvention 
as  fraudulent  and  take  no  further  part  in  its 
work.  It  was  Governor  Hadley,  more  than 
anyone  else,  who  iK.Tsuad<-d  his  fellow  k<H)><'- 
vclt  delegates  that  this  was  the  pro[)er  cours*.* 
to  pursue.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  course  that 
Has  ;.'••■  .ti<-  i'..n,.,. -.,t  j,y  ji  large  majority  of 
the  I'  It  was  a  rourM*  that 

fixwl  ibi  ity,and  madeitimiK>ssibIefor 

tV  ■         '  a'M-  from  th<   '     '     '  re- 

■     It  trcale«l  ii<»ri 

from  which  nothin;^  hut  defeat  could  follow. 
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C'ipyriiflil  ly  Ihc  AiutiK.in  Vitss  Asso,.i.,tnjn,  New  York 
HON.    HERBERT   S.    HADLEY,    GOVER.NOR    OF    MISSOIRI 
(Who  was  spokesman  for  the  Roosevelt  forces  in  the  conven- 
tion until  the  la.st  day) 

Hadie  •^'^'-■'^  I'li^  dis])uted  organization 
usu  of  the  convention  was  com- 
pleted, a  leading  member  of  the 
Kansas  delegation,  the  Hon.  Henry  J.  Allen, 
obtained  the  floor  in  order  to  state  the  jiosi- 
tion  of  the  Roosevelt  delegates  and  to  read 
to  the  convention  a  flirect  statement  from 
Mr.  Roosevelt  himself,  who  had  arri\ed  in 
Chicago  a  day  or  two  before  the  formal  open- 
ing of  the  convention  on  June  i.S.  The 
position  of  >.|jokesman  thus  alTordcd  to  Mr. 
Allen  had  been,  for  some  reason,  abandoned 
by  Go\ernor  H;idle\-.  The  course  taken  by 
Mr.  Allen  and  llu-  Roosevelt  delegates  in 
general  was  jireci.sely  the  one  that  GoNernor 
Hadley  harl  taken  the  leafl  in  formulating,  and 
to  which  he  had  mh  urcd  I  he  absent  of  his 
fellow-delegates,  .\othiiig  had  ha|)p(ncd  in 
the  course  of  business  excepting  what  had 
been  foreseen  when  Hadley  had  «le(  lared  to 
all  these  R()ose\ell  delegates  that  he  would 
stand  with  thcni  absolutely  1«»  the  end,  and 
lead  them  valiantly  in  the  course  which  he 
{lersuaded  them  to  adopt.  \s  (Icior  Ic.idcr 
of  a  giMwl  cause  in  the  convention,  Hadley 
had  In-en  in  such  striking  contrast  with  the 
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MR.    JAMES    E.    WATSON,    OF    INDIANA 

(Who  managed  the  contests  for  Mr.  Taft  and  helped 

work  the  "steam  roller") 

men  who  had  been  j)Ut  forward  as  apologists 
for  the  doings  of  the  National  Committee, 
that  he  had  gained  much  favor  with  the  on- 
looking  crowd.  Furthermore,  Iladley  had  a 
good  voice  and  a  sonorous  kind  of  fluency; 
so  that  he  shared  with  Senator  Root,  the 
presiding  officer,  that  kind  of  good-will  that 
an  audience  accords  to  distinction  of  manner 
and  courtesy  of  speech.  But  while  Hadlcy 
made  a  good  personal  impression  and  won 
favor  for  himself,  he  was  an  unfortunate 
selection  for  the  leadership  of  his  cause.  The 
contrast  between  the  graceful  Hadley,  who 
was  all  the  time,  unconsciously  to  him.self, 
being  exi)loiled  and  patronized  by  the  far 
shrewder  "Jim"  Watson,  who  was  managing 
the  contests  for  Taft,  was  something  like  that 
between  a  matinee  idol  and  a  real  master  of 
men, — although  Watson  had  a  lame  cause  to 
advocate  and  was  receiving  no  boutjuets 
from  the  gallery.  He  was  employetl  to  put 
a  bad  piece  of  business  through,  and  he  was 
true  to  his  job.  If  a  man  like  Watson's  old 
Indiana  o])ponent,  Senator  Heveridge,  had 
been  lloor  leader  for  the  Roosevelt  forces, 
instead  of  Hadley,  the  real  Rejiublicans 
would  prol)al)ly  have  found  a  way  to  control 
tluir  ownconvention.  liut  Beveridgeand  the 
ollur  Roose\eIt  contestantsfrom  Indiana  had 
l)ccn  shut  out  by  the  National  Committee. 


.,    ,  ,    ,       The   leaders  of  the  Taft   forces 

The  Intentions  n      • 

of  the  had  never  really  mtended  to  nom- 
'■""'"'  inate  their  candidate.  They  had 
meant  to  tie  up  the  convention,  check  the 
Roosevelt  movement,  and  evolve  a  com- 
])romise  out  of  the  deadlock.  Taft  himself, 
and  those  inmiediately  near  him,  were  evi- 
dently unable  to  perceive  the  true  state  of 
Republican  sentiment.  It  was  an  instance  of 
ol^tuseness  so  case-hardened  that  no  gleam  of 
light  could  have  penetrated  it.  But  Senator 
Crane,  Senator  Root,  Senator  Penrose,  Mr. 
Barnes,  and  many  of  the  rest,  were  in  the 
e.xercise  of  their  usual  clear  and  penetrating 
intelligence.  There  were  good  and  sufficient 
rea.sons  why  some  of  these  here  named,  and 
others  not  here  named,  were  inveterate  in 
their  determination  to  prevent  the  nomina- 
tion of  Roo.se\elt.  The  great  block  of  dele- 
gates, ninety  in  number,  from  the  State  of 
New  York  were  not  instructed  for  Taft  and 
were  free  to  use  their  own  judgment.  They 
had  helped  to  seat  Taft's  bunches  of  dele- 
gates from  the  Black  Belt,  and  his  contest- 
ants from  other  ])arts  of  the  country,  be- 
cause, in  point  of  fact,  Roosevelt  must  other- 
wise have  been  easily  nominated  on  the  first 
ballot  by  the  delegates  fairly  representing 
the  larger  part  of  the  Republicans  of  the 
country.  They  knew  that  Taft  was  a  dis- 
credited candidate  and  that  he  ought,  after 
the  Ohio  primaries,  to  have  released  his  dele- 
gates and  allowed  the  Republican  party  to 
.shape  its  own  destinies  without  his  further 
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attempt  to  coerce  it  through  the  use  of  a 
power  that  was  not  his  personally,  but  only 
his  as  a  public  trust.  In  their  pri\ate  atti- 
tude in  Chicago  they  showed  e\"en  less  esteem 
for  Taft  and  his  candidacy  than  did  the  Pro- 


gressive leaders. 


But   while    they   held    the   Taft 

Barnes  .       ■'  . 

and  his  candidacy  m  contempt,  thev 
vieu,0oint  j^^j^  the 'Roosevelt  candidacy  m 
fear.  The  Republican  party  in  the  State  of 
New  York  has  long  been  managed  by  a  few 
organization  leaders  in  the  open,  and  by  cer- 
tain large  business  interests  that  are  never 
in  the  open  but  are  always  in  touch  with  the 
politicians.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  at  length 
become  conWnced  that  a  system  of  this  kind 
is  outgrown  and  indefensible.  He  stands  for 
the  Western  plan  of  direct  control  of  the  j)arty 
in  each  State  by  its  members.  The  kind  of 
system  that  has  been  adopted  in  California 
and  that  is  coming  into  full  adoption  in  great 
States  like  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania, 
is  qiiite  likely  to  displace,  at  least  for  a  time, 
such  strong  and  able  men  as  Penrose  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Barnes  of  Xew  York. 
These  are  public  men  of  ability,  but  Roose- 
velt has  told  the  people  that  these  men  are 
more  devoted  to  special  and  private  interests 
than  they  are  to  the  i)ublic  welfare.  The  suc- 
cess of  Roosevelt  would  mean  the  new  system 
and  leaders  willing  to  make  the  new  system 
serve  the  public  welfare.  There  are  j)lenty 
of  such  men  in  the  State  of  Xew  York — men 
of  great  ability  and  character,  and  of  fmc 
qualification  for  public  service.  It  is  plain 
enough  that  the  men  who  control  .State 
machines  and  who  are  somewhat  picturesquely 
called  "Jxjsses,"  are  naturally  opposed  to  the 
new  f>olitical  methrxis  that  are  advocaterl  by 
Governor  Hiram  Johnson,  Governor  Stubbs, 
Governor  Aldrich,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  g^Kxl  men  who  had  asked  Mr.  Roose- 
velt to  become  their  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency this  year. 


7oo  Latt 

For 

Comoromitt 

were  alv 

not  do  \,  . 


These  men  of  the  Barnes  type 
had  far  m«jre  r(sj)ect  for  Roose- 
velt than  fT»r  Taft,  and  in  i)rivatc 
dy  to  say  s<i.  Hut  thi-y  couM 
with  Ktjoscvtlt, whereas  Taft 
was  pathetically  eager  to  do  business  with 
them  on  thn'r  own  terms.  Thes<'  men  were 
not  V  ■*'■  -t  their  o\vn  kind  of  loyalty  to  the 
old  I  .<an  party.    They  did  not  wish  to 

sha|>e    the    m<ist    shameful    chapter    in    the 
|»arly's  '  '  i  disrrrdilrd  (af)di- 

date,  e\' :....  liel|H-d  to  give  that 

candidate  a  hare  technical  majority  obtained 


THE  cnic.v(;o  uoi-d-vi' 

From  the  Times  (Washington) 

by  misuse  of  federal  patronage  and  by  subse- 
quent sharj)  practice.  But  the  Roose\elt 
mo\ement  had  to  be  somehow  blocked,  be- 
cause it  was  not  merely  a  nioxement  against 
Taft,  but  it  was  even  more  boldly  a  move- 
ment against  them  as  Taft's  sponsors  and 
managers.  Unfortunately,  they  had  done 
their  work  too  well.  By  the  utmost  stretch 
of  unfairness,  the  National  Coniinittee  could 
only  give  the  an ti- Roo.se velt  forces  a  bare 
majority  on  the  teni])orary  roll.  .And  it  was 
only  by  making  the  temporary  roll  ])erma- 
nent  that  the  Roosevelt  movement  could  be 
retarded.  The  managers  had  e.\])ected  to 
retard  it  long  enough  so  that  they  could  find 
e.xcuse  for  turning  to  a  coni|)romi.--c  candidate. 
But  the  Roosevelt  men  had  no  jwssible  reason 
for  com|)romising.  They  had  come  to  the 
convention  as  the  responsible  representatives 
of  the  Republican  Notcrs,  without  whose  liel|) 
a  Republican  President  could  not  be  elected. 
The  men  who  were  trying  to  force  them  into 
a  compromise  were  in  control  of  a  body  of 
tjelegates,  many  of  whom  represented  notliing 
at  all,  and  some  of  whom  were  not  even  al- 
lowed to  cast  a  ballot  in  the  neighborhoods 
where  they  li\ed.  The  very  Taft  leaders 
themselves  were  in  large  part  men  who  had 
lately  bi-en  rrpu«lialed  by  their  fellow  Re- 
publicans in  their  own  States.  It  was  not 
to  Ik*  e\|)ecled  that  the  R<M)sevelt  delegate.^, 
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representing  resjwnsibly  I  lie  leadinj^  Repub- 
lican States  of  the  country,  should  have  en- 
tered into  any  nej^otiations  at  all  with  the 
leaders  of  a  movement  that  had  develo])ed 
into  a  conspiracy,  and  that  had  passed  from 
the  stage  of  tricky  politics,  through  the  stage 
of  sharp  practice,  to  something  that  would 
have  been  on  the  criminal  plane  if  the  con- 
duct of  men  in  conventions  were  regulated  by 
law,  as  is  their  conduct  in  actual  elections. 
These  are  i)lain  statements  that  it  is  not  par- 
ticularly agreeable  to  make;  but  it  is  alto- 
gether best  to  be  frank,  and  this  magazine, 
while  always  preferring  to  be  courteous,  has 
never  shrunk  from  necessary  truth-telling. 

,    ,.        To  i>roceed  with  our  review  of 

Looking  '        .  .  .  ,         .      , 

for  a        the  Chicago  situation,  let  it  be 
Candidate    ^.^j^j  ^^.^^  ,^^^^^  j^^^.j^^^,  obtained 

the  control  that  seemed  so  satisfying  to  the 
unfastidious  Mr.  Taft,  his  own  leaders  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  their  plan  of  dropping 
him.  They  would  have  been  glad  to  turn  their 
strength  to  stauncher  and  more  experienced 
Rei)ublican  leaders  than  Taft, — such  men, 
for  instance,  as  Vice-President  Sherman  or 
former  Vice-President  Fairbanks.  But  these 
men  were  nominallj'  a  part  of  their  own  anti- 
Roosevelt  coalition.  They  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  going  into  the  Roosevelt  camp  and  taking 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  floor  leader,  Governor 
Hadley,  who  had  denounced  them  from  the 
convention  platform  repeatedly  as  engaged  in 
acts  of  fraud  that  would  be  punishable  as 


crimes  if  the  laws  that  apply  to  elections 
were  applicable  to  similar  misconduct  in 
conventions.  Governor  Hadley  had  declared 
that  he  would  never  accept  or  condone  any 
act  of  a  convention  that  owed  its  control  to 
the  seating  of  certain  delegations.  The  Taft 
leaders,  after  the  i)assing  of  the  Hadley 
boom,  which  was  as  lleeting  as  it  was  acci- 
dental, would  gladly  have  proposed  Justice 
Charles  K.  Hughes;  but  there  were  several 
reasons  why  this  would  have  been  imix)ssible. 


Whu 

Not 

Cummins? 


IS    TIIl.->     nil.     Kl  I'l  111. KAN     PARTY  i* 
From  the  Journal  (Jersey  City) 


They  then  turned  to  the  best 
comjjromise  suggestion  of  all,  and 
offered  to  nominate  Senator  Cum- 
mins of  Iowa.  Cummins  had  been  read  out 
of  the  Republican  i)arty,  with  all  the  cere- 
monies <if  excommunication,  by  Taft's  ad- 
ministration; and  he  and  his  late  colleague. 
Senator  Dolliver,  had  fought  the  adminis- 
tration with  more  fervor,  industry,  and  sin- 
cerity of  oj)j)osition  and  contempt  than  any 
other  two  men  in  the  RepubUcan  party.  But 
Senator  Cummins, — who  would  have  made 
an  admirable  candidate  if  these  leaders  had 
espoused  his  cause  some  months  earlier,  and 
who  would  then  have  been  acceptable  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  to  all  the  Progressives, — 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  nomination 
suggested  after  the  convention  had  been 
organized  by  sharp  practice  under  the  influ- 
ences that  had  also  cheated  Mr.  Cummins 
out  of  the  delegates  that  ought  to  have  been 
his  from  his  own  State  of  Iowa.  Neither 
would  Senator  La  Follette  or  his  supjMjrters 
entertain  the  idea  of  a  nomination  at  the 
hands  of  a  convention  that  had  been  so 
tainted  in  its  organiziition.  A  jwint  was 
reached  where,  in  their  distress,  a  good  many 
of  the  Taft  delegates  would  have  voted  for 
Roosevelt  himself, — certainly  enough  to  have 
secured  his  nomination  if  he  could  have  per- 
mitted his  own  delegates  to  cooperate. 

ru  n  ■  ,      ^  But  Colonel   Roosevelt  and  his 

The  Crisis  and  •  i    i  i_     j  i 

Rooseueifs    sup]H>rting  delegates  had  agreed 
statement    ^^^^^.^]^^^^   j,^   ativancc   that    they 

would  not  j>articipate  in  the  further  acts  of 
the  convention  if  it  made  the  temiH)rary  roll 
permanent,  and  if  it  refused  to 'revise  its 
membership.  Thus,  when  the  members 
whose  seats  were  under  dispute  were  made 
judges  in  one  another's  ca.>^es,  so  that  each 
lafl  contestant  was  seated  in  turn  by  the 
votes  of  all  the  other  Taft  contestants,  the 
crisis  of  the  ct)nvention  had  been  reached. 
Here  a  man  of  sturdy  t'lber  and  good  fighting 
«|ualities  took  the  floor.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Kan- 
sas, has  a  jxiwerful  voice,  ample  wit  and 
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humor,  courage  both  moral  and  physical,  and 
a  splendid  and  wholesome  capacity  for  right- 
eous indignation.  He  held  the  convention  in 
a  sort  of  shamed  quiet,  under  the  spell  of  a 
scathing  denunciation  of  its  folly  and  mis- 
conduct. He  then  read  the  following  state- 
ment from  Colonel  Roosevelt: 

A  clear  majority  of  the  delegates  honestly 
elected  to  this  convention  were  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple to  nominate  me.  Under  the  direction  and  with 
the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  majority  of 
the  National  Committee,  by  the  so-called  "steam- 
roller" methods,  and  with  scandalous  disregard  of 
ever>'  principle  of  elementary  honesty  and  decencN  . 
stole  eighty  or  ninety  delegates,  putting  on  the 
temporary  roll-call  a  sufficient  number  of  fraudulent 
delegates  to  defeat  the  legally  expressed  will  of  the 
people  and  to  substitute  a  dishonest  for  an  honest 
majority. 

The  convention  has  now  declined  to  purge  the 
roll  of  the  fraudulent  delegates  placed  thereon  by 
the  defunct  national  committee,  and  the  majority 
which  thus  indorsed  fraud  was  made  a  majorit\ 
only  because  it  included  the  fraudulent  delegates 
themselves,  who  all  sat  as  judges,  on  one  another's 
cases.  If  these  fraudulent  votes  had  not  thus  been 
cast  and  counted,  the  convention  would  have  been 
purged  of  their  presence. 

This  action  makes  the  convention  in  no  proper 
sense  any  longer  a  Republican  convention,  repre- 
senting the  real  Republican  party.  Therefore,  I 
hope  the  men  elected  as  Rocjsevelt  delegates  will 
now  decline  to  vote  on  any  matter  before  the  con- 
vention. I  do  not  release  any  delegate  from  his 
honorable  obligation  to  vote  for  me,  if  he  votes  at 
all;  but  under  the  actual  conditions  I  hope  that  he 
uill  not  vote  at  all. 

The  convention  as  now  composed  has  no  claim 
lo  represent  the  voters  of  the  Republican  parts. 
It  represents  nothing  but  successful  fraud  in 
overriding  the  will  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party. 
Any  man  nominated  by  the  convention  as  now  con- 
stituted would  Ix;  merely  the  beneficiary  of  this 
iiUfcessful  (raufi;  it  would  Ik*  «k"eply  discreditable 
to  any  man  to  accept  the  convention's  nomination 
undi-r  these  circumstances,  anfl  any  man  thus 
accepting  it  wouhl  have  no  claim  to  the  supjxiri  of 
any  Rciniblican  on  party  grounds  and  would  have 
forfeited  the  right  to  ask  the  support  of  any 
honest  man  of  any  jjarty  on  moral  grounds. 

Theoimjre  Roosevelt. 

ur  Tnfft  ^^*^  thing  that  rt-mained  after 
Ortu't  chieugo  Mr.  Allcn  had  read  Ccjjonel 
letory  R(K>sovclt'.s  Statement  was  vir- 
tually a  Taft  convention,  rather  than  a  Re- 
publican Ixxly.  The  delegate^,  numbering 
aU>ut  ^^o,  who  rrmaincfi  in  their  seals  l>ut 
did  not  participate  in  the  further  work  of  the 
convention  rqires4.-ntf<l  ma»es  of  KcpuMican 
voters  without  whom  it  would  he  im|H)ssible 
lo  chfKrse  a  KcpubJicin  President.  The  con- 
vention at  once  made  Mr.  Root  its  permanent 
chairman  and  proceeded  to  adopt  a  platform 
and  '   '     .  crythit 

ing  li.  -  ,  ■ ..  .1  cut  ai.'.    ...;  . 

plan  without  op|K»>ition,    The  platform  was 


Hholo^iaph  1.)  M  tzene.  Clcasi'j. 

HON.    HENRY   J.    .ALLEN,    OF   KANSAS 

(One  of  the  strongest  and  most  influential  of  the  Roosevelt 

leaders) 

read  by  !Mr.  Fairbanks,  nobody  listening.  In 
the  course  of  the  campaign  this  platform  may 
catch  the  attention  of  the  public,  but  such  a 
moment  has  not  yet  arrived.  Mr.  Taft  was 
put  in  nomination  by  an  Ohio  gentleman 
whose  rhetorical  phrases,  carefully  prepared 
in  advance,  were  almost  ludicrous  in  their 
remoteness  from  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
the  convention  found  itself.  On  the  roll  aiH 
Mr.  Taft  received  561  votes,  the  full  mem- 
bership cjf  (he  convention  being  1078.  There 
were  344  delegates  who  declared  themselves 
present  but  not  \(jting.  There  were  107  who 
voted  for  Roosevelt,  regarding  it  as  necessary 
to  obey  their  home  instructions.  La  Follette 
received  forty-one,  Cummins  se\cnteeii,  and 
Hughes  two.  Vice-President  Sherman  was 
renominated  by  a  vote  of  507.  Three  hun- 
dred and  lifty-two  Roctsevelt  men  abstained 
from  voting  on  this  roll  call,  and  sexenty-one 
delegates  had  left  the  hall.  There  were  about 
sixty  votes  for  live  other  names.  Thus  (he 
convention,  in  cynical  mood  and  far  from 
being  happy  or  hopeful  over  its  work,  ad- 
j«»urtied  Saturday  evening,  June  22. 

Rr^,.,.,„  Norn.  ''"•*•'■ '"  "1^  sa'?!*'  fv«''i'»K  'i  Kreat 
I., I  (It-  gathering  met  in  Orchestra  IlaM, 

Chicago,  in  the  highest  spirits  and 

in  an  atmosphere  of  enthu><iasm  that  could 
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From  the  World  (New  York) 


not  easily  be  described.  On  the  platform 
were  massed  the  larger  part  of  the  Roosevelt 
delejrates.  The  great  hall  was  packed  to  the 
roof  with  friends  of  the  movement,  and  out- 
side in  the  street  were  many  thousands  more. 
Go\eriior  Johnson  of  California  presided. 
Senator  Clapp,  of  Minnesota,  presented  reso- 
lutions, and  Controller  Prendergast,  of  Xew 
\'ork  City,  made  a  speech  of  great  eloquence. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  was  declared  the  rightful 
Republican  candidate,  and  he  was  then  and 
there  accorded  a  nomination  by  the  delegates 
and  the  mass  meeting.  Whereupon  Colonel 
Roo.sevelt  himself  appeared  and  accei)ted  the 
nomination,  making  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  impressive  speeches  of  his  lifetime.  Col- 
onel Roosexelt  declared  that  the  movement 
would  have  to  be  completed  by  a  gathering 
or  convention  to  be  held  several  weeks  later. 
And  he  made  his  acceptance  contingent  upon 
the  api)roval  of  such  a  subsequent  gathering. 


^.  .  As  we  have  already  made  clear. 
peal  to  the  the  national  conventions  are  not 
*'"'**  the  party  courts  of  last  resort. 
The  appeal  from  voluntary  national  gather- 
ings is  to  the  legal  and  tangible  party  organi- 
zations of  the  .several  vStates.  And  the  linal 
appeal,  of  course,  is  to  the  voters  at  the  polls. 
The  simjile  fact  is  that  the  Republicans  of  the 
country  had  already  nominated  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, and  that  the  business  of  the  Chicago 
convention  was  to  ratify  that  nomination, 
select  a  Vice-Presidential  candidate,  adopt  a 
platform,  change  the  basis  t>f  repre.sentation 
in  future  conventions,  provide  for  the  choice 
of  delegates  in  future  by  ]X)pular  primaries, 
and  acljourn.  Inasmuch  as  the  con\ention 
failed  to  do  these  things,  it  had  nothing  to 
expect  but  to  find  its  work  repudiated  in  as 
manv  States  as  were  dissatisfied.  In  States 
like  California.  Nebraska,  Kansas,  South  Da- 
kota, and  various  others,  the  Roosevelt  Re- 
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COLONEL    ROOSEVELT    AT    CHICAGO.    SPKAKISG    FROM    THE    BALCONY   OK    THE   CONGRESS 
HOTEL  TO   THOUSANDS  OF   SUPPORTERS  GATHERED    IN    THE   STREET   BELOW 


publicans  were  in  full  rontrol,  and  in  some  of 
Ihem  the  Presidential  electors  harj  already 
iK'cn  nominated.  There  was  no  reason  why 
these  electors  could  not  declare  themselves 
as  intending  to  vote  for  Mr.  Kmjsevelt 
in  the  Klectoral  Co!'"  -f  they  should  be 
elected    for    that    |.  |jy    their    fell«)W 

citi/^'n.H  in  November 


In   the  Slate  of   Iowa,  although 
the  Taft  forces  had  secured  a  ma- 
jority of  the  ilelrKales  to  the  Chi- 
cago convention,  the  party  nut  in  State  con- 


on  r*« 


vention  and  emphatically  refused  to  accept 
what  was  done  in  the  Taft  coiucntion.  \\\  a 
V(jte  of  more  than  2  to  i, —  ihe  figures  bein^ 
77.?  I"  .M2. — the  Re|)ul)lican  State  Conven- 
tion at  Des  Moines,  on  July  10,  refused  lo  in- 
dorse the  Taft  tiikel  or  the  Cliic.i^'o  plat- 
form. The  new  St.ile  KepubJitan  (■(Hiiniitlce 
is  anti-Taft  10  t<»  1.  The  convention  (on- 
demn«*d  the  seating  of  fraudulent  delegates 
at  Chicaj^o,  and  urued  the  voters  to  use  the 
dictates  of  their  c(»nscience  in  selectinj^  their 
candidate  for  President.  Arranuemi-nts  were 
made  for  putting  a  I<(M)sevelt  elt(  toral  ti<  k(  I 
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Copyriylu  by  itlc  Auiciican  I'rcss  Asstxi.itittn.  Nc«  Vork 
GOVERNOR  HIRAM    \V.    JOHNSON,    OF   CALIFORNIA 
(Whose  qualities  of  strength,  courage  and  sincerity  made 
him  in  some  respects  the  foremost  member  of  the  Republican 
convention) 

into  the  field,  while  endeavor  will  be  made 
by  the  Progressives  to  keep  control  of  the 
Republican  machinery  for  all  State  and 
local  purposes. 

«*..    o.  ^     The  Republican  Presidential  di- 

Other  States  ■■,■,-,  .     r^ 

Will  Act  lemma  will  be  met  in  each  State 
'"  ^"'"  in  accordance  with  existing  con- 
ditions. Thus  in  Kansas,  although  Roosevelt 
electors  had  ])re\"iously  been  chosen,  it  has 
been  mutually  agreed  to  settle,  in  a  Repub- 
lican primary  election,  on  August  6,  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  Taft  or  Roosevelt  should 
be  su])ported.  The  defeated  candidate  will 
then  have  to  name  his  electoral  ticket  by 
petition,  and  run  indejiendently.  In  Cali- 
fornia, electors  will  be  named  in  a  convention 
that  will  almost  certainly  be  controlled  by 
Roosevelt  forces,  and  the  Taft  electors  ^^^ll 
probably  have  to  be  nominated  by  petition. 
In  Nebraska  it  is  understood  that  the  Roosc- 


^  velt  nomination  will  be  regarded  as  regular, 
and  that  the  Taft  men,  if  dissatisfied,  will 
have  to  ap|)ear  a>  third-party  men,  or  bolters. 
Michigan  will  have  primaries  like  Kansas, 
and  iht  Roosevelt  men.  if  succ^sful  in  them, 
will  b<f  "regular."  In  Missouri,  it  seems  to 
be  the  decision  that  the  electors  recently 
nominated  by  the  Roosevelt  forces  ought,  if 
(lected,  to  vote  for  Taft.  There  will  be  a 
new  list  of  Roosevelt  electors  on  the  ballot 
paper.  Governor  Hadley's  jxisition  finally  is 
that  Missouri  Republicans  should  supi)ort 
either  Taft  or  Roosevelt,  according  to  their 
preferences,  while  uniting  in  the  support  of 
State  and  local  candidates.  He  seems  to  have 
gone  over  personally  to  the  Taft  camj),  but 
has  no  objection  to  a  set  of  Roosevelt  electors 
in  Missouri.  In  New  Jersey  there  is  to  be  a 
September  jjrimary,  the  results  of  which  will 
determine  whether  or  not  the  Republican 
electors  will  be  for  Taft  or  for  Roosevelt.  In 
many  other  States  the  situations  have  yet  to 
be  worked  out. 


ue  Situation  Ob^•iously  in  the  State  of  New 
in  New  \  ork  Roo.sevclt  electors  will  have 
to  be  nominated  by  the  filing  of 
petitions.  The  existing  law,  j)repare<l  by  the 
bosses  of  both  parties,  makes  it  burden.some 
and  difficult  to  file  indej)endent  nominations. 
A  strong  Roose\elt  movement  was,  however, 
duly  launched  almost  immediately  after  the 
Chicago  convention,  and  Mr.  William  H. 
Hotchkiss  took  charge  of  the  preliminary' 
organization,  with  men  like  Controller  Pren- 
dergast,  Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  and  many 
others,  cooperating.  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  who 
was  State  Insurance  Commissioner  under 
Governor  Hughes,  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  highly  accomplished  public  men  that 
the  State  of  New  York  has  produced  in  recent 
years.  Some  of  our  readers  may  remember 
that  this  magazine  mentioned  him  two  years 
ago  as  the  most  suitable  nominee  to  suc- 
ceed Hughes  as  Goxernor.  The  Progressive 
moN-ement  in  New  York  will  be  under  the 
direction  in  every  locality  of  groups  of  men 
thoroughly  in  favor  of  open,  straightforward 
methods  and  ojijiosed  to  the  machine  system. 


The  exiiected  call  for  the  Pro- 

Progretaivts  .      '  , 

to Conitnt  gressive  movements  convention 
onAuau,tB  fiuiy  appeared  on  July  7.  It  was 
promulgated  by  Senator  Dixon,  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  jirovisio^al  committee  se- 
lected by  the  R<xisevelt  men  at  Chicago.  It 
calls  for  a  convention  to  be  held  on  Monday, 
.Xugust  5,  at  Chicag<i,  to  name  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President  and  to  adopt  a 
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platform.  The  call  is  not  so  much  for  a  rigid 
party  in  the  old  sense  as  for  an  organization 
that  ^vill  work  op>enly  and  sincerely  for  the 
welfare  of  the  p>eople.  The  call  is  signed  by 
sixty-three  names,  representing  forty  different 
States,  nearly  all  of  them  being  well-known 
men  of  representative  character  and  tested 
qualities  as  men  and  citizens.  All  but  three 
of  them  are  Republicans.  Although  the 
movement  inxites  men  from  all  parties,  it  is 
obviously  an  effort  to  reorganize  and  modern- 
ize the  Republican  party,  so  that  it  shall  take 
on  thoroughly  and  completely  the  character 
and  standing  that  have  been  given  to  the 
Progressive  movement  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  such  leaders  as  Cummins,  Bristow, 
La  Follette.  Clapp,  Bourne,  Beveridge,  Dixon 
and  several  others.  Or,  to  state  it  in  another 
way,  the  intention  is  to  give  this  new  move- 
ment such  a  character  as  Republicanism  has 
assumed  in  a  number  of  States  under  the 
leadership  of  governors  like  Stubbs  of  Kan- 
sas, Johnson  of  California,  Aldrich  of  Ne- 
braska, Osbom  of  Michigan,  McGovern  of 
Wisconsin,  Bass  of  Xew  Hampshire,  and  others 
of  like  standing.  If  this  were  an  arbitrary 
movement,  figured  out  on  paper,  and  merely 
de\ised  to  float  the  candidacy  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  there  might  not  be  much  chance 
for  it.  But  the  movement  is  a  great  and 
hopeful  reality,  quite  regardless  of  the  pros- 
pective convention  of  August  5.  It  was  thor- 
oughly represented  by  the  group  of  go\ernors 
who  launched  Mr.  Roosevelt's  candidacy 
before  the  primaries  and  State  conventions, 
and  won  for  him  the  support  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Republicans  of  the  United 
States.  The  meeting  at  Chicago  can  but 
help  to  give  further  direction  and  imjietus  to 


.^pyritfM  liy  ih€  Anivruan  Prr%»  A**'**  Ution,  Nrw  Ytifk 
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a  tendency  that  had  alrc-ady  been  made  dis- 
tinrlive  by  the  group  of  rrogrtssivc  Senators 
who  for  several  years  have-  acted  togellur 
virtually  as  a  third  i)any.    Although  Senator 
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IIDN.    UIl.1,1  \M     11.    IIOK  IIKI^S 
(The  distinguished  New  York  lawyer,  and  formerly  Insur- 
ance   Commissioner,    who    assumed   the    chairmanship,   last 
month,  of  the  organizing  committee  of   Progressives  in  the 
State  of  New  York) 

Cummins  has  been  quoted  as  not  favoring 
this  (  hicago  movement,  it  remains  true  that 
the  I'rogressive  party  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
so  far  removed  from  regular  Rejjublicanism 
as  Senator  (\immins'  own  j)()sition  has  been 
during  llie  entire  J'aft  administration.  Our 
own  definition  of  the  new  mo\ement  would 
be  that  it  is  the  unexpectedly  rapid  culmina- 
tion of  the  ])recise  thing  for  which  Senator 
Cummins  and  his  friends  have  been  stand- 
ing and  working  for  several  years.  In  any 
case,  the  IVogressixe  Rei)ublicans  sup|>orling 
Roosevelt  would  ha\  e  to  agree  upon  a  candi- 
date for  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  would  wish 
to  adopt  a  national  ])latform  of  their  own. 
'J'hese  objects  would  not  only  justify  but 
would  refjuire  such  a  convention  as  will  be 
held  at  Chicago  on  August  5. 

„      .,  'I"he  reason  whv  the  l'rt»gressi\  e 

Natur.tiiu  party  must  of  necessity  be  devel- 
oped  pnnrii)ally<)Ut  of  the  Kepul)- 
lican  j>arty  becomes  aj)i)arent  after  a  little 
thitught.  In  the  first  place,  the  evolution  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  a  number  of 
States.  In  the  second  place,  the  DemtuTatic 
party  is  a  wholly  different  kind  of  entit\  from 
its  chief  opponent.     The  Republican  party 


has  always  been  comparatively  homogeneous. 
The  present  split  in  the  party  is  tenii>orary 
and  lran>ilional.  Fundamentally,  the  Re- 
publican i)arty  has  always  been  Progressive, 
l)Ut  in  order  to  keej)  alive  it  is  comj)elled 
from  time  ttj  time  to  accept  new  views  of 
what  i)rogress  means  and  to  adajjt  itself  to 
new  conditions.  It  is  now  in  the  process  of 
a  healthful  transformation  from  within.  Pre- 
t  isely  as  it  threw  ofT  machine  domination  in 
Pennsyh  ania  a  few  weeks  ago,  so  it  has  been 
struggling  to  emancipate  itself  in  many  other 
States.  Whether  it  keeps  the  name  Rejjubli- 
(an,  or  not,  the  Progressive  movement  will 
be  made  up  of  men  who,  like  Roosevelt,  have 
l)ein  the  leaders  in  the  more  radical  wing  of 
the  Republican  jjarty. 

Den,ocroac    '^^^''  1  >t''ii"<^ratic  party  has  some 
Partu  Leaa     elements  of  unitv,  but  in  the  main 

Unified  •.  •  i-A  ■  f  T..     1 

It  IS  a  coalition  of  groups.  Its  larg- 
est factor  isthesolid  South.  Its  second  factor 
in  permanence  is  Tammany  Hall.  Its  third 
is  the  old-line  Democracy  repre.>^ented  by  men 
like  Governor  Harmon, of  Ohio, and  its  fourth 
is  the  radical  Democracy  represented  bv 
men  like  Bryan  and  Hearst.  The  Democratic 
party  finds  its  opportunity  not  so  much  in 
its  own  shining  virtues  as  in  the  faults  and 
failures  of  the  Republican  party.  The  im- 
mense Democratic  wave  that  struck  the 
country  in  luio  was  due  to  the  weakness  and 
failure  of  the  Taft  administration  and  the 
action  of  a  Republican  Congress  in  j^assing 
the  Payne-.Mdrich  tariff.  The  recent  Pro 
gressive  nn)\ement  in  the  Republican  |)arty, 
as  led  by  Roosevelt,  was  a  confession  of 
these  mistakes. 

_  .  .,  The  success  of  Taft  through  the 
Prospects  for  "Old  Guard "' at  Chicago  gives  the 
''*""  Democrats  an  even  better  op|>«)r- 
tunily  than  they  had  in  iqio.  The  Demo- 
cratic Congress  has  conducted  itself  in  a  praise- 
worthy manner  under  Clark  as  Speaker  and 
I'nderwtHxl  as  floor  leader.  .\  number  ui 
Democratic  governors  ha\e  given  their  States 
good  administrations.  The  Democratic  con- 
vention at  Haltimorenominattxl  a  brilliant  and 
commendable  ticket,  and  adopted  an  excel- 
lent i)latform.  Have  the  Democrats  therefore 
earned  the  right  to  win  the  election  in  Xoveni- 
ber.and  have  the  Republicansadvertised  their 
need  of  rebuke  a  nil  defeat  ?  There  would  seem 
only  one  answer  to  that  question.  The 
Democrats,  led  by  the  ticket  of  Wilson  and 
Marshall.  Xvould  seem  Xo  merit  success,  and 
would  also  seem  entitled  ttt  expect  it  with 
a  gooil  deal  of  confidence.     If,  indeed,  there 
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had  been  such  acqmescence  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  Taft  and  Sherman  that  the  Roosevelt 
movement  had  been  abandoned  there  could 
have  been  only  one  outcome.  Under  those 
circumstances,  as  between  Wilson  and  Taft, 
it  is  not  easy  to  figure  out  where  Taft  could 
have  expected  to  win  a  single  electoral  vote 
in  the  entire  country-.  If  it  were  merely  a 
matter  of  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  as 
a  Presidential  candidate,  the  thing  might 
just  as  well  be  made  unanimous. 

But  a  great  deal  more  than  that  is 
Permcment  involvcd.  There  is  a  Congress  to 
laaaea  ^  elected  this  year,  and  another 
in  1914.  The  future  of  parties  must  be  con- 
sidered. The  Democratic  party  machinery  in 
a  niunber  of  great  States,  as  in  New  York,  re- 
mains in  control  of  objectionable  bosses  and 
machines.  The  Progressive  movement,  which 
in  the  main  represents  the  energetic  self- 
assertion  of  Republican  voters  who  wish  to 
rehabilitate  their  own  party,  cannot  be  aban- 
doned merely  because  the  Democrats,  through 
the  force  of  circumstances,  ha\'e  been  com- 
pelled to  nominate  a  splendid  ticket.  With 
the  Progres5i\e  party  thoroughly  launched 
and  in  the  field,  we  are  quite  certain  to  have 
a  progxessive-minded  President,  whether  it 
be  Woodrow  Wilson  or  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Meanwhile,  we  shall  see  the  process  of  whole- 
some improvement  going  on  within  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  and  a  sweeping  transformation 
of  the  Republican  party  into  a  modern, 
popular,  valuable  organization  fit  to  se^^•e  as 
the  ptoliticai  ag€nc>'  of  self-respecting  men. 
The  whole  situation,  therefore,  is  one  that 
invites  good  cheer  and  congratulation. 

Woo^nm  El^where  in  this  number  will  be 
mimm  found  personal  sketches  of  the 
"*  *  *  Democratic  candidates.  Dr. 
WfKxlrow  Wils<jn's  father  wa<;  an  Ohio  man,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  who  arcq)ted  a  j)as- 
torate  in  Virginia  -hortly  beffjre  the  birth  of 
his  distinguished  son.  Wofxlrow  Wilson  thus 
grew  up  in  th<   ^      •'     ■     •  •  to  Prince- 

ton  for  his  '      ■_  ..  '-ral  years 

after  leavini;  Princeton  he  completed  post- 
at     the    John?  Ffopkins 

■  .-J,   "..-.   cntcrcfl   at   onri-   upon    his 

care<T  z%  a  \iroiKs-**)T  cA  jHiIitiral  s<  irncr.  In- 
cifl  .  he  had  studied  law  and  had  for 

■  .  ,  art 

of  carrying  on  national  government  were 
m''  ■     fi  some  rcspptts  than  thoM- 

*>f       ,•  ,■  ■~'n(f  man  of  hi*-  time.     WhiU- 

at  Baltimore,  in  the  university,  hin  i^kill  as 


Copvneht  by  Unilenvotnl  &  UiKlerwood,  New  York 
GOVERNOR    WOODROW    WILSON    (ON    THE     RIGHT) 
GREETING   THJI    VETERAN    SENATOR    TILLMAN 
OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

a  political  speaker  and  debater  was  recog- 
nized as  uncqualed  among  all  his  contempo- 
raries. To  say  that  he  has  since  pursued  the 
life  of  an  academic  recluse  is  ridiculous.  It 
is  as  great  a  mistake  to  speak  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  a  mere  bookworm  and  scholar, 
without  practical  knowledge,  as  to  speak  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
a  practical  politician  who  must  go  to  William 
Barnes,  Jr.,  for  instruction  in  constitutional 
law  and  history.  In  fact,  Wilson  is  also  man 
(jf  alTairs,  and  Roose\'elt  is  also  a  scholar. 

-         ...  Both  Wilson  and   Roosevelt   are 

Roosevelt  and  1      •  , 

Wilson  , ,a  Pub- rtmnrkiu Ay  versed  m  the  two 
kinds  of  political  knowledge. 
They  know  about  governments  through  vast 
historical  study  and  reading,  and  they  know 
about  political  matters  in  their  working  mani- 
festations. Obviously,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  had 
very  much  more  i)ra(tiral  experience  than 
l)r.  Wilson.  iSut  they  belong  to  the  same 
cla.s8.  They  would  both  of  them  be  great 
public  men  and  leaders  in  Knghwul,  or  Can- 
ada, or  France,  or  (lermany.  \vher«'  public 
life  is  a  career.  VVoodrow  VVilson,  as  writer 
and  speaker  on  political  matters,  has  always 
been  before  the  American  public.  ;\s  a<lniin- 
istrator,  he  has  (  arried  on  the  affairs  «)f  a  great 
university,  a  fKisition  which  in  our  country 
trains  for  governmc-nlal  a«lniinistration  betirr 
than  almoHt  any  otl»T  kind  of  experience. 
.\h  (iovernor  of  .\ew  Jersey,  he  has  shown 
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HON.    ALTON    B.    I'AKKI.R 
(Who  was  Democratic  nominee  for  the  Presidency  against 
Roosevelt  in  1904,  and  was  temporary-  chairman  of  the  recent 
Democratic  convention  at  Baltimore) 

that  he  can  nu-cl  the  f.xijfcmics  of  practical 
politics  with  rirniiu'ss  and  upon  hijih  f^rouiul. 
He  has  admirable  qualities  of  personality  that 
would  make  him  ;■  most  worthy  and  welcome 
occupant  of  the  White  House.  'J'he  American 
people  like  to  luive  their  political  leaders  men 
of  learning  and  culture.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  they  are  fond  of  Roosevelt  is  the  unccas- 
in<;  industry  he  has  always  shown  in  the  pur- 
suit of  many  kinds  of  useful  and  interesting 
knowledge.  Woodrow  Wilson  is  a  man  with 
a  zeal  for  what  is  right  in  public  matters. 
There  is  one  great  test  we  should  learn  to 
apply  to  every  aspirant  for  public  i)lace  in 
this  country. —namely,  is  the  man  public- 
minded,  or  is  he  |)rivate-minded?  And  this 
is  not  so  much  a  quality  of  character  as  it  is  a 
f|uality  of  intellect.  Wilson  and  Roose\elt  are 
essentially  jjublic  men.  They  act  upon  public 
questions   for  open,  public   reasons.      Their 


minds  are  trained  to  work  in  that  fashion. 
Others  who  might  be  named  are  essentially 
|)rivate-minded.  'Ihese  others  have  always 
some  personal,  private  reason  for  public  acts. 

How  Wilson  ^^^'  Baltimore  convention  began 
Won  at  with  a  sharp  fight  over  the  choice 
of  a  temporary  chairman.  Mr. 
.Mton  1}.  Parker,  of  New  York,  was  ojjiwsed 
by  Mr.  Bryan  on  the  ground  of  his  being  the 
candidate  of  Tammany  Hall  and  the  Wall 
.Street  interests.  Mr.  Parker  was  selected, 
but  in  almost  everything  else  the  great 
Nebraska  orator  dominated  the  convention. 
Mr.  Bryan  secured  the  election  of  Mr.  James 
of  Kentucky  as  permanent  chairman.  He 
denounced  the  very  presence  in  the  conven- 
tion as  delegates  of  certain  well-known  finan- 
ciers, and  would  have  scourged  them  from 
the  convention  with  a  whip  of  cords.  The 
Republican  situation  at  Chicago  gave  Br>'an 
his  great  opportunity,  and  he  used  it  with  a 
power  and  force  that  suqirised  even  his 
warmest  admirers.  Bryan's  attitude  soon 
eliminated  the  more  conservative  candidates, 
and  the  delegations  said  to  be  controlled  by 
bosses  came  over,  after  a  good  many  ballots, 
to  the  support  of  Champ  Clark.  But  at  this 
juncture  Bryan  passionately  refused  to  sup- 
port any  man  who  was  accej)table  to  the  New 
York  delegation.  Bryan  had  been  regarded 
as  friendly  to  Chamj)  Clark,  and  his  own 
Nebraska  delegation  was  instructed  to  sup- 
I^ort  the  Speaker.  It  is  felt  by  Champ  Clark 
and  his  friends  that  Bryan  wrongfully  in- 
tervened at  a  time  when  otherwise  Clark 
might  have  won. 


After 
Many 
Ballots 


On  the  very  llrst  ballot,  Clark  had 
440^21  Wilson  324,  Harmon  14S, 
I'nderwood  ii7,'-2.  n^*^  t"  men- 
tion the  small  number  of  votes  for  minor  can- 
didates. On  the  tenth  ballot  Clark  received 
556,  Wilson  350,  Underwood  ii73''2-  On  that 
ballot  Harmon  had  been  dropped  by  New 
York,  which  had  switched  over  to  Clark. 
The  Underwood  vote  remained  very  little 
changed  through  more  than  forty  ballots. 
Clark  remained  in  the  lead  until  the  30th, 
when  Wilson  passed  him,  the  vote  standing 
455  to  4O0.  A  large  mo\ement  to  Wilson 
came  on  the  43rd,  when  he  had  602  against 
Clark's  ,^2q.  On  the  45th  the  vote  st<M)d: 
Wilson  ().S3»  Clark  ,^o().  Underwood  07.  Har- 
mon 25,  Foss  27.  The  surprise  came  on  the 
next  ballot,  when  the  entire  Underwtxxl 
strength  went  over  to  Wilson.  Most  of  the 
Clark  support  did  likewise,  and  on  the  4()th 
ballot  Wilson  was  nominated  with  990  votes, 
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Clark  retaining  84  and  Harmon  12.  The 
result  was  accepted  with  good-will  by  the 
entire  convention.  Every  one  admitted 
that  Governor  Wilson  personally  had  pur- 
sued a  course  of  the  most  perfect  dignity 
and  propriety. 

Platforms.  We  have  pleasure  in  publishing 
~Deftrrtf^  also  in  this  number  of  the  RE■v^E^v 
Interest  an  article  by  Mr.  Shipp  that 
gives  a  pleasant  and  attractive  picture  of 
Governor  Marshall  of  Indiana  in  his  tv'pical 
life  as  a  lavryer  and  in  his  brief  but  repu- 
table public  career.  Governor  Marshall  was 
thought  by  his  neighbors  to  be  of  Presidential 
size,  and  his  candidacv'  in  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention held  the  thirty  votes  of  Indiana 
steadily  through  twenty-seven  ballots.  The 
Baltimore  platform  is  worthy  of  analysis  and 
discussion,  but  we  shall  defer  our  discussion 
of  platforms  imtil  ne.xt  month,  when  it  will 
be  p)ossible  to  comp)are  the  document  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Roosevelt  men  and  national 
progressives  with  the  Br>-an  platform  adopted 
at  Baltimore.  It  will  be  also  worth  while  to 
say  something  in  that  connection  upon  the 


rhsirman 


Copyriiglu  by  Uie  Ainencan  Press  Associa:iott,  New  Vovi^ 

Hox.  wrLLi.uir  j.  bryan 

(The  dominating  leader  of  the  E>emocracy  in  the  recent 
convention) 

actual  drafting  of  the  platforms  and  their 
preliminary  history.  The  initiative  in  these 
matters  is  highly  important.  Mr.  Bryan 
persuaded  the  Baltimore  coinention  to  adopt 
the  unusual  plan  of  choosing  the  candidates 
first  and  then  agreeing  upon  a  platform,  in 
order  that  the  man  who  was  to  be  chief 
ex{X)under  of  the  party's  \iews  should  not 
find  himself  at  odds  with  its  formal  avowals 
of  creed.  These  matters  we  shall  further 
discuss  ne.xt  month  in  analyzing  the  two  lead- 
ing platforms,  as  mentioned  above,  also 
noting  the  character  of  the  Barnes  [)I:itf()rm 
which  (with  .some  modificationsj  was  adojjted 
by  the  Taft  convention. 

„  It  will  also  be  possible  next  month 

Jaffa  to  s[)eaK  With  more  detail  upon 
•impaign  ^^^  metho<ls  and  management 
of  the  campaign.  Leadership  in  f)arfi(ular 
.States  will  probably  be  more  important  this 
year  than  national  direction.  The  Taft 
managers  met  with  the  frcsidcnt  at  Wash- 
ington last  month,  and  although  .Mr.  William 
Barnes  of  Albany  \\~is  the  uni\ersal  rhoiir  for 
real  head  of  the  rami)aign,  it  was  regarded  as 
better  ]Ht\'uy  to  jnit  forwartl  the  F*rrsid«'nt 's 
vrrctary,  .Mr.  Charles  I),  f lilies,  as  titular 
chairman  of  the  conimittif,  while  ke«i)ing 
re:d  (ontrf)l  in  the  hands  of  .Mr.  Barnes  and 
oflirr  members  of  the  pxeniti\r  group  of  the 
Natifmal  Committee.  .Mr.  I  lilies  is  rn»(  yet 
known  to  the  country  an  having  been  a  party 
IraHrr.  His  chairmanshij)  of  the  («»inmittee 
comes  by  way  of  his  pers4(nal  rrlalions  with 
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Cupyri^'lii  bj'  llic  AmciKiii  I'rt-ss  Asno*.  i.tiioii.  N>w  ^'ork 
MR.    CHARLES   D.   HILLES 
(The  new  chairman  of  the  Taft  campaign  committee) 

President  Tuft.  I'ntil  three  years  ago  last 
April,  Mr.  Hilles  was  employed  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York.  Ju\enile  Asylum,  a 
l)rivate  institution  located  at  Dobbs  Ferry. 
Until  then,  he  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
political  or  governmental  matters.  He  had 
come  from  Ohio,  however,  and  had  been 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Taft.  After 
Mr.  Taft's  election,  Mr.  Hilles  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  express  a  preference  for  some 
appointive  position,  and  he  chose  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  When 
Mr.  Norton  left  the  position  of  secretary  to 
the  President  to  become  a  banker  in  Xew 
York,  Mr.  Hilles  became  his  successor.  He 
has  developed  an  undoubted  talent  for  polit- 
ical work,  and  it  is  understood  that  his  time 
has  been  almost  wholly  given  to  the  i>r()mo- 
tion  of  Mr.  Taft's  jiolitical  ambitions,  the 
usual  work  of  the  public  oflfice  he  held  having 
been  jjerformcd  by  Mr.  Rudolph  I'\)rster. 
On  July  i6  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Uarmi 
Thompson,  of  Ohio,  would  succeed  Mr.  Hilles 
as  Secretary  to  the  President.  That  Mr. 
Hilles  is  now  to  do  his  ]K)litical  work  outside 
of  a  public  oflice, — the  salary  of  which  is  paid 
])y  the  peojile  of  the  United  States, — is  in 
every  respect  a  gain  for  the  cause  of  official 
jiropriety.  Mr.  Hilles  is  a  man  of  vigor, 
industry,  and  capacity,  and  excellent  reputa- 
tion.    He  ran  the  preliminarj'  Taft  campaign 


directly  from  the  White  House  until  Con- 
gressman McKinley  opened  the  Taft  head- 
(|uarters  bureau  in  \Va^hington.  His  tidelity 
to  his  chief  is  of  course  his  particular  qualifica- 
tion for  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee. 

wiiaon'a  ^^^  Wilson  cami)aign  promises 
"Efficiencu-  to  bc  conducted  in  the  most  open 
and  tjusmesslike  way,  with  full 
publicity  given  to  campaign  contributions, 
both  before  election  and  after.  The  young 
lawyer  and  Princeton  graduate,  Mr.  William 
F.  ^IcCombs,  who  has  for  an  entire  year  con- 
ducted the  i)reliminary  campaign  for  the 
nomination  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  is  to  be 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  will  carry  on 
the  tight  until  November.  Mr.  McCombs' 
methods  are  not  those  of  the  old-time  "head- 
quarters'' manager,  with  the  ludicrous  waste 
of  money  and  effort  that  has  been  so  com- 
mon in  the  jiast.  As  for  the  Roosevelt  man- 
agement, it  will  for  the  most  part  take  care 
of  itself  sj)ontaneously  in  the  different  States 
where  Progressive  Republicans  are  every- 
where taking  energetic  hohl  of  their  own  local 
situations.  There  will,  however,  of  course  be 
a  central  management  of  some  kind  following 
the  Progressive  convention  to  be  held  at 
Chicago  early  this  month. 


MR.    WII.I.IAU    F.    MrCOUBS 

(Who  irill  be  chairman  of  the  Wilson  National 

Campaign  Committee) 
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„6/e  Another  in  the  long  series  of  pain- 
inthe  ful  incidents  that  have  marked 
ireasur,  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  adminis- 
tration was  the  abrupt  resignation,  early  in 
July,  of  Dr.  A.  Piatt  Andrew  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Dr.  Andrew,  as 
a  professor  at  Hars'ard,  had  acquired  reputa- 
tion as  an  economist  and  a  student  of  finance. 
Senator  Aldrich  and  the  Monetary-  Commis- 
sion obtained  his  ser\-ices,  and  he  is  in  great 
part  to  be  credited  with  the  admirable  work 
of  that  body.  There  followed  his  appoint- 
ment as  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  his  later 
appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury'  when  Mr.  Norton  went  to  the 
White  House  to  become  Secretary  to  the 
President.  Mr.  .\ndrew's  M-ithdrawal  from 
the  Treasur>'  was  accoinpanied  by  the  publi- 
cation of  frank  and  e.xtended  letters,  both  to 
the  President  and  to  Secretary  MacVeagh, 
criticizing  in  the  sharpest  and  most  specific 
way  the  negligence  of  the  highest  officials  of 
the  Government  as  respects  business  of  great 
consequence  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  became  plain  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy  that  Dr.  Andrew's  views  were 
fully  corroborated  by  many  others  whose 
attempts  to  ser\-e  the  people  faithfully  had 
been  embarrassed  by  the  negligence  and  in- 
efficiency of  their  superiors. 

Rttuiu  of  ^^'^  revelation  of  conditions  in 
Politic*  and  the  Treasury-  Department  follows 
Megiigence  ^^^  recent  ex[)osure  of  difficulties 
and  discords  of  all  kinds  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  A  recent  embarrassment  in  our 
relations  H-ith  Hrazil  was  a  further  illustra- 
tion of  the  things  that  hapf>en  to  an  adminis- 
tration that  is  almost  wholly  absorbed  in 
political  and  personal  affairs,  and  allows  the 
public  business  to  drift.  Ccjnditions  in  the 
Post-Office  Dej>artment  have  in  some  re- 
specLs  been  worse  than  tho.se  in  any  other,  for 
a  grxxl  many  months  past.  The  lack  of  cfli- 
citncy  and  coordination  in  the  executive 
business  of  the  Government  .seems  to  be 
traceable  to  that  absence  of  a  number  of 
months  on  the  part  of  President  Taft  in  the 
first  year  of  his  administration.  It  was  then 
that  the  Hallinger  troiibl«-s  hafl  their  inrep- 
tion;  and  the  Interior  department  cann»»l 
recover  wh<j||y  until  the  new  regime  comes  in, 
nc  '^  •^' h.  Kr'  ■  in  two  cither  de|)art- 
mt...  ■  'lite  i< >  that  |>eri<M|. 


La.Ht  month  the  House  of  Kepre- 

I..  ,      -h- 

mcnt  af(ainHt  Judj^r  Robert  W.  Arthbald  of 


l/ud00  • 

ImBfClimaitt 


DR.    .\.    PIATT    ANDREW 

(Who  resigned  last  month  as  Assistant  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury) 

the  United  States  Commerce  Court.  The 
gravity  of  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
House  may  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is 
recalled  that  in  our  whole  national  history 
there  have  been  only  eight  previous  cases  in 
which  the  Senate  has  been  called  upon  to 
act  as  a  court  of  imijeachment.  Judge  Arch- 
bald  was  appointed  a  United  States  Circuit 
Judge  by  President  Taft  in  December,  igio, 
after  he  had  served  nearly  ten  years  as  a 
district  judge  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
designated  by  the  President  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  new  Commerce  Court  for  a 
four  years'  term  beginning  in  February,  igii. 
The  charges  on  which  the  impeachment  |)ro- 
ceedings  were  based  related  to  business  trans- 
actions with  railroad  comjianies  at  times 
when  the  railroads  were  litigants  before  the 
Commerce  Court  and  before  the  Interstate 
("ommerce  Commission.  Ju<lgi'  .Xrchbald 
was  charged,  specilKaily,  with  seeking  to 
lease  a  culm  bank  from  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  Comjiany  and  with  exerting  inllu- 
ence  u|)on  the  olluers  of  the  subsidiary  coal 
company  through  his  position  ;ls  a  member  of 
the  Commj-ne  ( "ourf .  Other  <  harges  e(|ually 
serious  and  of  similar  nature  are  set  forth  in 
the  thirteen  articles  of  impeac  hnunt .  There 
wa.s  some  'demand  that  the  Senate  should 
prixejnl  with  the  trial  at  orue,  but  il  was 
urged  by  several  Senators  that  the  matter 
should  Imt  deferred  till  next  session. 
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r  ^  t.^     As    the    result    of    two    investi-  disposed  of   in    time   to  make  possible  ad- 

tnd  of  the  ...  .  .       "^  1       •  1  1         /•    . 

Lonmer      gutions  Dv  its  own  committces,  journment  early  in  the  month  of  August. 
^"^'        the    United    States    Senate,    on 
July  i^,  declared  that  corrupt  methods  and     ,      ,,    ,,     The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 

•  >       1    1  1  1    •         1  1  inueatlgatlon         ... 

practices  had  been  employed  in  the  election  of  the  Express  mission  has  recently  completed  a 
of  William  Lorimer  as  a  Senator  from  Illinois,  Business  ^^^^^  thorough  and  s\veej)ing  in- 
and  his  election  was  therefore  invalid.  The  vestigation  of  the  express  business  of  the 
vote  in  the  Senate  on  this  proposition  was  country.  Thirteen  great  companies  came 
almost  two  to  one, — 55  to  28.  Xew  evidence  within  the  scojjc  of  the  inquiry'.  Inasmuch 
had  been  produced  since  the  vote  of  March  i,  as  criticisms  and  complaints  arising  in  one 
191 1,  by  which  the  Senate  refused  to  vacate  .section  were  largely  similar  to  those  arising 
the  seat.  It  was  not  a  question  of  Mr.  in  other  j)arts  of  the  country,  the  problem 
Lorimer's  personal  guilt  or  innocence.  The  was  dealt  with  from  a  national  standpoint, 
question  for  the  Senate  to  decide  was  this:  The  Commission's  report  contains  an  inter- 
Did  Mr.  Lorimer  owe  his  election  to  tainted  esting  mass  of  information  regarding  the 
votes  in  the  Illinois  Legislature?  The  highly  lucrative  business  that  has  developed 
Senate  did  not  expel  Mr.  Lorimer;  it  simjily  from  the  "caq)et  bag  expressman"  of  early 
affirmed  its  belief  that  he  had  never  officially  days  to  the  modern  solid  trains  of  e.xpress 
held  a  scat  in  its  chamber,  that  he  had  not  cars.  "Beginning  sixty  years  ago  practically 
been  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  with  no  assets  whatsoever  other  than  favor- 
able contracts  with  one  or  more  railroads,  the 
Uncle  Sams  Congrcss  permitted  the  end  of  the  express  companies  have  been  enabled  out  of 
iioneu  Government's  fiscal  year  (June  their  rates  and  the  profitable  investment  of 
utters  ^^^  jQ  j^g  reached  with  incom-  their  operations  to  pay  large  dividends  on 
plete  provision  for  the  necessary  supplies  in  shares  representing  no  investments,  and  have 
most  of  the  departments.  Nine  of  the  annual  amassed  more  than  $150,000,000  worth  of 
approjiriation  bills, — the  agriculture,  army,  property."  It  also  de\eloped  that  although 
Indian,  legislative,  Military  Academy,  naval,  the  comi)anies  are  all  separate  legal  entities, 
pension,  post-office,  and  sundry  civil  bill?,—  operating  independently  and  competing  for 
had  failed  of  passage  and  a  joint  resolution  business,  they  are  all  more  or  less  inter- 
extending  the  appropriations  of  the  last  fiscal  twined  and  interlocked  by  reason  of  their 
year  through  the  month  of  July,  1912,  was  ownership  of  large  blocks  of  each  other's 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  dropping  of  stock.  Much  confusion  and  criticism  also 
thousands  of  employees  from  the  federal  pay-  arose  from  the  lack  of  known  and  definite 
rolls.  Meanwhile,  the  army  bill,  passed  by  rates  between  various  given  points,  resulting 
both  houses,  had  been  vetoed  by  President  either  in  overcharges  or  undercharges.  .•Xs  a 
Taft  on  June  17,  on  the  ground  that  it  con-  result  of  its  investigation,  the  Commission 
tained  objectionable  legislation.  AH  in  all,  orders  a  reduction  in  rates  appro.ximating  15 
Uncle  Sam  was  on  the  verge  of  .serious  linan-  per  cent.,  and  particularly  affecting  small 
cial  embarrassment  last  month.  While  not  parcels  weighing  under  twelve  jwunds.  .\ 
quite  "dead  broke,"  as  some  of  the  news-  number  of  radical  changes  in  administrative 
papers  described  his  condition,  he  was  hard  methods  and  practices  looking  to  increased 
put  to  it  to  "pay  the  hands."  The  Senate  efficiency,  are  also  ordered,  one  of  the  most 
and  House  seemed  likely  to  come  to  agree-  important  being  an  instruction  to  the  com- 
ment as  to  most  of  the  points  of  difference  in-  panies  to  unite  in  giving  direct  through  ser- 
volved  in  the  various  sujiply  bills,  with  the  vice  by  the  shortest  route;  in  other  words,  a 
possible  exception  of  the  naval  bill,  which  had  company  must  cooperate  to  give  to  a  ship- 
been  amended  by  the  Senate  so  as  to  carry  ment  a  direct  through  route  regardless  of  the 
two  battleships.  Altogether  the  Senate's  fact  that  such  shipment  may  have  originated 
changes  had  increased  the  naval  ap|)ropria-  with  another  company, 
tions  by  $15,000,000.  On  the  whole.  Con- 
gress has  not  lacked  in  diligence,  but  in  view  ^^^  ^^^^  On  heavy  packages  of  a  hundred 
of  extraordinary  political  conditions  in  the  Express  ftatt  pounds  or  more,  the  companies' 
country  and  unusual  complications  in  the  "*'""  charges  were  not  found  to  be  ex- 
business  of  Congress  itself  it  is  not  strange  cessive,  and  their  rates  in  these  cases  were 
that  the  routine  ajipropriations  nave  been  not  materially  reduced.  In  fact,  the  Corn- 
delayed.  .As  this  magazine  was  being  closed  mission's  new  rate  is  in  some  cases  an  in- 
for  the  jiress  it  seemed  |)rol)able  that  all  the  crea.se  over  that  charged  by  the  comjjanies. 
unfinished  business  of  the  session  would  be  The  new  system  of  fixing  rates,  evolved  after 
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long  study,  di\-ides  the  country  into  950  blocks, 
each  about  fifty  miles  square.  The  rate  from 
any  express  station  in  a  given  block,  to  any 
station  in  another  given  block,  is  to  be  the 
same.  Commissioner  Lane,  who  has  devoted 
three  years  to  the  investigation  of  this  express 
business,  is  of  opinion  that  the  lowering  of  the 
charges  on  small  packages  will  result  in  open- 
ing up  a  more  direct  trade  between  the  city 
household  and  the  farm,  benefiting  at  the 
same  time  the  express  companies  by  increas- 
ing their  traffic. 

j^^  By  mid- July  the  great  cereal 
Crops  of  crops  and  hay  and  jxttatoes  have 
'^'^  made  such  progress  as  to  furnish 
some  reliable  indications  of  the  agricultvu-al 
output  of  the  year,  if  it  is  assumed  that  no 
more  than  normal  deterioration  is  to  take 
place  during  the  remainder  of  the  har\esting 
period.  On  this  hj'pothesis,  191 2  will  show  a 
hea\y  excess  in  value  of  agricultural  output 
over  191 1.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  esti- 
mates that  sLx  leading  crops,  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  potatoes  and  hay  will  alone 
show,  in  their  aggregate,  an  excess  of  S760,- 
000,000  over  the  values  of  last  year,  and  that 
all  the  farm  produce,  except  cotton,  will, 
barring  abnormal  developments,  give  about 
one  billion  dollars  more  value  than  last  year. 
The  greatest  gain  is  shown  in  hay,  which 
last  year  was  very  short  on  account  of  the 
terrible  drought  throughout  the  country. 
On  July  I  last  it  seemed  fair  to  expect  a  crop 
of  63,000,000  tons  as  against  only  43,000,000 
last  year, — a  gain  of  $250,000,000  in  value. 
A  com  yield  for  1912  of  2,811,000,000  bushels 
was  indicated  in  July, — a  gain  of  about 
12  f)er  cent,  over  191 1.  The  agricultural 
statisticians  are  figuring  on  a  betterment  of 
from  20,000,000  to  50,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  over  last  year;  and  217,000,000 
bushels  of  oats.  The  price  of  wheat  was, 
on  July  I,  1.3  cents  better  than  last  year,  the 
price  of  oats  six  cents  less  than  last  year. 
Potatoes  show  an  increase  this  year  of 
59,000,000  bushels,  or  20  i>cr  cent,  more 
than  last  year,  with  the  price  Si. 10  [rt 
bu.shel,  as  against  $.90  last  year,  and  barley 
I>romi.ses  a  20  f)cr  cent,  better  yield  with  a 
present  price  13  cents  higher  than  la.st 
summer. 

»$m.„.r     ''''       -    ■  --     and     harvesting 

Oo*toti      ('  e    lieen    s|)M-n(lui 

during  the  hrst  half  of  July,  or 

the    two    weeks    foP  •    thrs4'    r«-timatrs, 

and    the    [irosiKct   ;      .:  -  .dediy    bright    for 

an  excellent  crop  year,  even  though  there 


are  no  ''bumper''  yields  in  sight.  As  to 
the  cotton  crop,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
acreage  planted  is  somewhat  less  than  last 
year's,  and  the  condition  on  July  i  was 
decidedly  below  the  condition  of  a  year 
ago,  but  still  about  equal  to  the  average  of 
the  past  ten  years.  So,  although  it  is  early 
yet  to  make  confident  predictions  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  cotton  crop,  it  seems  likely 
that  it  will  be  much  smaller  than  in  191 1. 
This  it  can  well  be  without  disaster,  as  last 
year's  acreage  and  yield  were  so  great  that 
with  labor  scarce  and  cotton  prices  lowering, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  were  not 
picked  at  all,  the  cotton  being  left  to  rot 
on  the  stalks. 

,.  The  railroads  have  shown  in  their 

Basic  recent  reports  the  effect  of  the 
Industries  ggygj-al  untoward  developments 
of  the  spring  months:  the  great  strike  in  the 
anthracite  coal  mines,  which  brought  the 
shipment  of  hard  coal  in  April  down  to 
266,625  tons,  as  against  5,804,915  tons  in 
April,  191 1 ;  the  strike  in  the  bituminous 
fields,  which  was  settled  without  so  great  a 
loss  of  production,  and  the  disastrous  over- 
flow of  the  Mississippi,  which  seriously 
affected  the  earnings  of  some  of  the  South- 
western roads.  Despite  these  handicaps  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  railroads  arc  showing 
a  small  increase  over  the  corresponding 
periods  of  last  year;  191 1  itself  was  somewhat 
lean.  The  net  earnings,  however,  show  a 
decided  shrinkage,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
situation  where  wages  and  materials, — the 
cost  of  living  for  the  railroad, — are  con- 
stantly tending  upward  in  price,  while  freight 
rates  are  being  shaded  here  and  there  by  the 
activities  of  State  and  national  commissions. 
With  fixed  charges  growing  at  the  same  time, 
owing  to  the  high  prevailing  rates  of  interest 
on  capital,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  out- 
look for  railroad  flividends  is  extravagantly 
promising.  The  volume  of  gross  earnings 
shows,  however,  that  the  country  at  large  is 
enjoying  a  fair  amount  of  industrial  activity. 


StttI 


This  is  also  indicated  in  the 
Output  and  recent  records  of  steel  produc- 
''"'"*  tion.  The  second  quarter  year 
of  the  Steel  Corporation's  operations  shows 
shipments  of  3.200,000  tons,  the  largest  in 
ten  years.  This  steel  is  being  sold  at  very 
much  l(»wer  i)ri«es  than  have  generally 
obtained  during  the  corporation's  history. 
The  mj-asurr  of  this  low«-ring  in  pri(  «•  is 
strikingly  given  by  the  Wall  Stmt  Journal's 
calculation    that    if    the    cor|M)ralion    had 
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received  the  average  price  of  its  past  ex-  of  live  men.  The  Akron  had  starterl  out  au- 
perience,  the  earnings  for  the  quarter  just  s|)iciously  on  an  early  mornini;  trial  trip,  with 
reported  would  be  820,000,000  more  than  thousands  of  people  lo<jking  on  from  the 
they  actually  were.  This  enormous  out-  beach.  A  misty  haze  hung  in  the  air,  and 
put  of  the  Steel  Corporation  comes  in  spite  the  great  balloon  sailed  in  a  soft  wind  under 
of  the  fact,  as  repotted  by  the  American  perfect  control  until  about  half  a  mile  from 
Iron  and  Steel  Association,  that  the  "Trust"  .shore.  Soon  the  clouds  scattered,  the  sun 
is  now  producing  a  decidedly  smaller  i)ercent-  shone  out  strong  and  clear,  and  the  balkx)n 
age  of  the  country's  aggregate  of  iron  and  shot  quickly  upward.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
steel  than  in  1902.  Some  of  the  comparisons  Hash  of  light  at  the  top  of  the  balloon,  then 
as  between  1902  and  1910  illustrate  the  a  burst  of  flame,  and  a  great  volume  of  smoke 
tendency  of  the  independent  steel  companies  completely  co\ered  the  craft.  The  under- 
to  grow,  in  the  aggregate,  faster  than  the  structure,  containing  the  crew,  became  de- 
Steel  Corporation.  In  1902  the  "Trust"  tached  and  fell,  the  bag  crumpling  up  and 
produced  65.2  per  cent,  of  all  the  steel  ingots  following  later.  The  exact  cau.se  of  the  acci- 
and  castings;  in  1910,  54.3  per  cent.;  in  1902  dent  was  not  learned,  but  the  theory  of  gas 
67.7  per  cent,  of  the  country's  total  of  steel  expansion  seemed  a  plausible  one.  Melvin 
rails,  and  in  1910,  58.8  per  cent.;  in  1902,  Vaniman,  it  will  be  remembered,  accom- 
64.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  wire  nails,  and  panied  Walter  Wcllman  in  his  attempt  to 
in  1910  only  55.4  per  cent.  The  only  classi-  cross  the  Atlantic  in  the  ballc>on  America. 
lication  in  which  the  Corporation's  business  Although  that  venture  failed,  no  lives  were 
is  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  indepen-  sacrificed.  This  much-heralded  transatlantic 
dents  is  in  iron  rails,  which  show  31.2  per  dirigible,  Akron,  however,  with  its  many 
cent,  for  the  corporation  in  1902,  and  37.6  months  of  patient  pref)aration  and  tremen- 
per  cent,  ten  years  later.  dous   expense,  ended   in    complete    disaster 

before  even  attempting  its  transatlantic  trip 

OuTmT^-s     ^^^  month  of  July  began  badly  every  man  of  the  crew  losing  his  life  and 

Aeroplane    with  thosc  who  truvcl  in  the  air.  the  ship  being  totally  wrecked. 
D,saster      ^^^^  j^^j^   ^     ^jj^^  Harriet  Quim- 

bv,  one  of  the  most  daring  anil  popular  of       „    ,  „        Last    month    at    Stockholm,    the 

«'  •  •  1  -11      1    •  T    1  Uncle  Sam  .  .  ,  .  , 

American  aviators,  was  killed  in  a  flight  at  victor  in      athletes  of  .■\menca  lor  the  hlth 

Boston  aviation  meet,  her  j)assenger,  Mr.  \V.  oiumpic  Games  ^^^^^   sct)red   a   decisive   triumph 

A.  P.  Willard,  sharing  the  same  fate.     The  in  the  world's  Olympic  Games,  totalling  128 

pair  were  returning  from  a  trip  over  Boston  fwints  against  104  for  Sweden,  and  66  for 

Harbor  to  the  Boston  Light  in  a  powerful  Great  Britain.     Among  the  events  captured 

Bleriot  military  aeroplane  of  the  latest  model,  by  Uncle  Sam's  boys  were  the  100-metre  run. 

In  making  a  volplane,  a  gust  of  wind  caught  800-metre   run,    200-metre    dash,    iio-metrc 

the  tail  of  the  machine,  throwing  it  into  a  hurdle,  running  high  jump,  16  pound  shot, 

perpendicular  jnisition.  and  the  occupants —  lO  pound  sh(U,  both  hands,  pole  vault,  run- 

who  evidently  had  not   been  strapped  into  ning  broad  jump,  lOoo-met re  relay  race.  The 

their  seats, — fell  from  a  height  of  a  thou.sand  great  Decathlon,  an  all-around  athletic  event 

feet  into  the  waters  of  Dorchester  Bay.    Miss  comprising  ten  ditTerent  feats,  was  won   by 

Quimby  was  the  first  woman  in  America  to  James  Thorpe,  an   Indian  from  the  Carlisle 

win    an   aviator's    license   and    had   only    a  School,  with  a  total  of  S412  jwints  out  of  a 

few  months  ago  accomplished   the   feat  of  possible  10.000.  The  cla.ssic  Marathon,  which 

crossing  the  English  Channel.     In  addition  has  always  been  the  feature  of  the  Olympic 

to   her  achievements  as  an   air  pilot,    Miss  Games,  was  won  this  year  by  a  South  .\frican 

Quimby  was  also  a  talented  literary  worker,  jM)liceman,  McArthur.     Finland  was  repre- 

being  engaged  on  Leslie's  Weekly  as  dramatic  sented  by  a  wonderful  runner,  Kohlemainen, 

critic  and  writer  of  si>ecial  articles.     While  who  capturefl  three  tirst  i)rizes.     The  chief 

men  to  the  number  of  155  have  lost  their  bright  spot  for  England  in  the  games  was  the 

lives  in  Hying,  (54  having  been  killed  in  this  marvelous  spurt   by  which  Jack.son   forged 

year  alone)  Miss  (^)uimby  is  the  fourth  woman  ahead  of  .Xmerica's  best  runners  in  the  1500- 

lo  meet  this  fate.  metre  race.     New  records  were  made  by  the 

athletes  in  nearly  ever>'  event.     The  Olympic 

...     .   .„       The  very   next  day — Julv  2 — at  Games   closed    with   impressive   ceremonies, 

man  «oir(e(6/«. Mlantic  City,  N.  J..  MelvinX  am-  King  Gustav   himself  crowning  the  victors 

Akron-     ^j^n'g     enormous     balKnin,    the  and  awarding  the  prizes,  assisted  by  Crown 

Akron,  was  destroyetl  with   its  entire  crew  Prince  Gustav  .\dolph  and  Prince  Charles. 
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T^  n     ,  _*  The  oflBcial  date  for  the  opening  hostile  to   the   canal  because  of  the   com- 

The  Canal  at        .      .        ^  _  iii  ■•  •  iii-  i 

Panama  Near  ot  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  petition  it  would  bring  about. 
Completion    ^^  ^^^  January   i,    1915.     The 

event  will  be  celebrated  by  the  splendid  ex-  would  the  ^^^  Panama  bill  providing  for 
position  which  the  city  of  San  Francisco  is  bui  injure  the  complete  regulation  of  traffic 
preparing.  The  progress  of  the  work  of  con-  ""''  "  through  the  canal  when  com- 
struction  on  the  canal,  however,  has  been  so  pleted.  (known  in  the  House  as  the  Adamson 
satisfactory-  that  it  %\tI1  be  possible,  and  it  Bill,  from  Chairman  Adamson,  of  Georgia, 
is  the  intention  to  permit  vessels  to  utilize  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
the  waters\-ay  just  as  soon  as  practicable,  Committee),  contained  a  drastic  anti-railway 
which,  it  now  seems  likely,  \\-ill  be  during  the  clause  which,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  de- 
latter  half  of  1913.  The  chairman  and  chief  clared  that  "no  railroad-owned  ships  should 
engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  be  permitted  to  pass  through  the  Panama 
is  of  this  opinion.  Shipping  interests  will,  of  Canal  if  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  be- 
course,  be  fully  adNnsed  when  the  exact  time  tween  ports  of  the  United  States."  This  re- 
has  been  definitely  determined.  According  striction  has  been  contemplated  with  con- 
to  figures  on  the  construction  work  completed  cern  by  the  Canadian  railroad  systems,  since 
by  May  i  last,  the  amount  of  excavation  it  would  prevent  their  ships  from  using  the 
actually  accomphshed  on  the  whole  canal  is  canal  unless  they  plied  only  between  points 
now  more  than  eleven-thirteenths  of  the  in  their  own  country  on  the  Atlantic  and 
total.  At  that  date  the  construction  work  Pacific.  The  fruit  trade  of  the  British  West 
on  the  locks  at  Gatun,  Pedro  Miguel  and  Indies,  likewise,  might  be  expected  to  suffer 
Miraflores  had  been  82  per  cent,  completed,  severely  from  such  a  restriction. 
But  the  interest  of  the  American  people,  as 

well  as  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  the  canal  ^  ^^  ^^^  Although  there  was  no  provision 
has  now  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  the  wn!/-Pai/r;ce/ote  for  free  passage  of  American  ships 
progress  of  construction  to  the  subjects  of  Treatu  j^^  ^.j^^  Senate  bill  when  the  Brit- 
fortification  and  operation.  The  work  of  ish  request  for  delay  was  made,  it  was  the 
fortifying  the  big  ditch  will  probably  be  un-  general  conviction  that,  as  adopted,  the 
dertaken  as  soon  as  the  excavation  is  com-  measure  would  either  provide  for  such  ex- 
piate. Under  what  conditions  is  the  great  emption  from  tolls,  or  that  other  legislation 
waterway  at  Panama  to  be  opened  to  the  would  arrange  for  the  refunding  of  money 
ships  of  the  world?  No  ship  can  be  barred,  paid,  so  that  in  effect  American  ships  would 
But  will  ail  have  to  pay  the  same  toll?  Or  pass  through  the  canal  without  toll  charges. 
will  it  be  wise  and  permissible  to  favor  It  is  against  these  two  points  that  it  is  be- 
American  shipping  in  any  way?  lieved  the  British  [)r()test  will  be  lodged.    It 

was  expected  that  the  Senate  would  reach 
ProuftTg'^nit'^^^  questioH  was  brought  forci-  consideration  of  the  Canal  Bill  some  lime 
"Ditcrimi-  bly  to  the  attention  of  the  civil-  during  the  closing  days  of  last  month,  and 
"""*"'  ized  world  on  July  10,  when  it  Senator  Brandegee,  of  Connecticut,  Chair- 
was  known  that  the  British  Charge  dWffaires  man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Intcr- 
at  VVa.shington  fin  the  absence  of  Ambassador  Oceanic  Canals,  who  had  the  bill  in  charge, 
Br>'cej  had  sent  a  telegram  to  .Assistant  acknowledged  the  British  telegram  without 
Secretar>'  of  State  Huntington  Wilson  re-  promising  delay  in  the  consideration  of  the 
questing  that  the  Panama  Canal  bill  fat  the  mea.surc.  It  was  stated  that  the  full  text  of 
time  on  the  .Senate  calentlar)  be  held  in  ahcy-  the  British  representations  would  be  laid 
ance  until  a  detailed  protest  might  be  sub-  before  the  Senate  about  the  first  of  the  pres- 
mitted  through  the  British  Kmbassy  against  cnt  month.  Tlu-  two  points  referred  to,  it 
what  were  held  to  l>c  "clauses  inimical  to  the  had  been  i)ul)licly  stated  in  (ireat  Britain, 
rights  and  '  '  N  of  British  subject*^. "  would  mean,  in  the  «t|)inii)n  of  the  British 
There  had  b<  ^iderable  <iis<:ussion  both  government,  a  violation  <»f  (he  Hay-l'aunce- 
in  Congress  and  in  the  public  press  on  the  fote  treaty,  negotiated  in  lyoi  and  proclaimed 
qutstirm  whether  .American  ships  passing  the  next  year.  In  this  treaty  it  was  agreed 
through  the  canal  should  he  subject  to  the  s|>etirK:ally  that  the  canal  should  be 
same  tolls  as  the  .ships  of  other  nations,  and  (»pen  to  ves.sels  of  all  nations  on  "terms  of 
whether  any  diHcrimination  was  to  hv  made  entire  equality,"  and  that  there  should 
AV  '■-'  '  ■•  ■'  :  <f|  by  the  '  '^  1  be  "no  discrimination  in  respect  of  the 
s\  intry  and  '  1  conditions  nr  charges  of  trallic  or  <»ther- 
arc  known  to  l>c  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  wiw." 
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disagreement  will  come  out 
of  the  matter.  Great  Britain 
()ccui)ies  a  [wsition  of  excep- 
tional interest  and  influence 
in  the  matter  of  the  Panama 
canal,  and  she  will  undoubt- 
edly be  supported  in  her  rep- 
resentations by  Germany  and 
France,  and  perhaps  other 
Euroi)ean  powers.  On  the 
other  hand  as  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  of  London,  puts  it: 
"England  recognises  the  en- 
tire reasonableness  of  the 
American  contention  that, 
hax-ing  supplied  the  capital 
and  the  skill  to  build  the 
canal,  Americans  have  the 
right  to  every  consideration 
not  conflicting \snth  the  treaty 
obligations  of  the  United 
States."  Any  radical  ditTer- 
ence  of  opinion  which  could 
not  be  reconciled  by  diplo- 
macy, would,  of  course,  find 
pacific  and  dignified  expres- 
sion at  The  Hague. 

c  .,;      n^     The  death  of  Gen- 

Settling  Down  , 

in  the       eTZi  tvansto  Ls- 

rebel  leader,  in  battle  on  June 
27,  practically  put  an  end  to 
the  insurrection  which  devas- 
tated Eastern  Cuba  for  many 
weeks,  and.  as  we  pointed  out 
last  month,  threatened  to  pre- 
cipitate another  American 
intervention.  On  July  10 
President  Gomez  asked  the 
Congress  to  repeal  its  enact- 
ment declaring  the  Province 
of  Oriente  under  martial  law, 
and  most  of  the  American 
battleshij-)?  sailed  for  home. 
Since  the  proclamation  of  this  TheelectionsintheRepublicof Panamapassed 
treaty  the  land  throueh  which  the  olT  in  the  main  f]uietly.  although  one  .American 
canal  i)asscs  has  become  .Ameri-  soMier  was  killed  in  an  altercation  with  the 
can  territory.  President  Taft  and  his  ad-  police  in  Panama  City,  accidentally,  it  is 
visors,  moreoNcr,  particularly  Secretar>'  of  claimed.  The  returns  from  the  municipal  elec- 
War  Stimson.  after  careful  investigation,  tions  which  determine  the  general  results  show 
have  committed  them.selves  to  the  openly  that  Dr.  Belisario  Porras  has  been  elected 
expressed  categorical  assertion  that  "the  pri'sident  of  the  rejniblic  for  the  next  four 
I'nited  States  has  full  right  to  regulate  traffic  years.  Meanwhile  the  goxernment  of  Pri-si- 
in  the  manner  provifled  in  the  i)en(ling  bill."  dent  Madero,  who  has  thesu|>|Kirt  of  the  great 
There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  cordial,  if  not  ma.ss  of  the  Mexican  peoj)le.  seems  to  be 
lively,  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  when  putting  down  the  Oozco  insurrection,  and 
the  full  text  of  the  British  protest  is  known,  the  news  from  the  rest  of  Caribbean  .America 
It  is  not  anticipated,  however,  that  any  real   is  of  a  quieter  sort  than  for  some  time  past. 


LORD  1  lAlDANt  BIDDING  GOOD-BYE  lO  MK.  CHURCHILL  AFTER  A 

"STRATEGY  CONFERENCE"  IN  THE  BRITISH  WAR  OFFICE 

(Since  this  photograph  was  taken — late  in  May — Lord  Haldane  has  left  the  War 
Office  (or  the  Lord  High  Chanccriorship) 


Perhaps  a 

Case  for 

The  Hague 
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A  STREET  SCENE  IN  THE  CITY  OF  PANAMA 
(This  shop  erf  Madttro  shown  in  the  picture  was  one  of  the  polling  places  during  the  recent  presidential  election) 


Brnith      ^"  ^^^  fourteen  bye-elections  held 
Momt       in  Great  Britain  during  the  first 
half    of    the    present    year,    the 
Liberals  lost  one  seat.     They  had  increased 
votes,  however,  in  the  districts  retained,  and 
considering  the  crucial  character  of  the  poli- 
tics that  are  characterizing  Britain's  progress 
at  present,  the  government  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  have  done  well.     LilK-ral  finance  has 
made  an   enviable   recorfl.     Thank.s   to   the 
budget  making  ability  of  Mr.  IJoyd-fieorgc, 
all    obligations    have  been   met,   and    there 
has  l>een  a  reduction  of  £78,000,000  of  the 
national    debt.     .Several    of    the    m«)st    im- 
[Kjrtant  problcm.s  confronting  the  government 
arc  still  un.M>lved,  including  the  "  votes  f«r 
women  "  issue  and  synrlitalism.    To  the  latter 
we  refer  more  in  detail  in  one  tA  our  leading 
Articles  thi.s  month.     Irish  Home  Rule  an«l 
Welsh    I)i      •    '  '    '     (fit    are    si  ill    wcntling 
their  lalxx  through   the   Hou.se  of 

Common.**.     The  government,  moreover,  has 
infr    ■  bill  \<  \iy  all  [larlia- 

mii......     ...,...,..   by  ■'■'  M»  plural  voting, 

doing  away  with  ui..  .    rei»r<sentalion, 


and  so  wording  the  law  that  women  also  may 
vote.  Several  important  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  Ministry  during  the  past  weeks, 
the  most  noteworthy  being  the  transfer  of 
Lord  liaidane  from  the  head  of  the  War 
Department  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellorship 
to  succeed  Lord  Loreburn.  Lord  Mersey's 
report  upon  the  loss  of  the  Titanic  declares 
that  the  speed  of  the  \essel  was  the  direct 
cause  of  the  arc  idciit.  It  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  crew  should  ha\e  been  better  (jrgani/.ed 
and  that  the  lifeboats  should  have  been  "  filled 
to  full  rapacity."  It  further  reconimeiids  that 
all  ves.scis  should  be  ef|uippe(l  with  Marconi 
a|)i)aratus  with  operators  always  on  duty. 
The  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are 
<leclared  to  be  "antif|uat«d  .mrl  ina(l((|U.itc." 


Madlltr- 
ninriin 

fnllllci 


With  th<-  descent  of  Italy's  war- 
shi|)s  u|M)n  the  \orth  .African 
coast  the  Mediterranean  once 
more  assumed  its  historic  character  as  the 
center  (»f  Kuro|>e's  conlen<ling  ambitions. 
Kver  sincr  the  beginning'  of  Rorm-'s  suprem- 
acy the    Mi«ldle    Sen   has    been    one   of    th«' 
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BRITAIN  S    PREMIER,  THE    HEAD    OF    HER   NAVY   AND 

HER    WATCHDOG     IN    EGYPT — ASQOTH, 

CHURCHILL  AND  KITCHENER 

(From  a  sketch  made  by  the  artist  of  the  London  Sphere 

during  the  Malta  Conference) 

chief  highroads  along  which  the  great  powers 
of  the  world  have  pursued  their  policies  of 
war  or  alliance.  Statesmen  have  dreamed  of 
making  it  a  French  and  Italian  or  an  Austrian 
"  lake,"  as  their  own  nationality  might  inspire 
their  patriotism.  Since  the  first  years  of  the 
past  century,  however,  when  Britain  checked 
the  grandiose  schemes  of  \a|x)leon  by  her 
victories  in  Egypt  and  her  acquisition  of 
Malta  and  Cyprus,  the  Mediterranean  has 
been  dominated  by  British  j)ower.  Before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Turco-Italian  war 
there  seemed  no  possible  challenge  of  Brit- 
ain's supremacy.  She  held  Gibraltar  on  the 
West,  Kgypl  and  Suez  on  the  East,  with 
Malta  and  Cyprus  in  between.  The  I'Jilrnlc 
Cordiale  with  France  connoted  the  acfjuies- 
cence  of  Spain.  With  Morocco.  Algeria  and 
Tvinis  under  French  domination,  the  .Aus- 
trian na\y  in  embryo,  Turkey  and  (Ireece 
impotent  on  the  sea,  Egypt  in  her  own  hands, 
and  Italy,  if  not  actually  an  ally,  at  least 
friendly,  the  Mediterranean  was  indeed  well- 
nigh  a  British  lake. 

,,     ...     ,.     All  this  time  the  advance  of  Cer- 

Upsttting  the 

Balance  in  th«  man  sca  powcr  was  ha.stennig  thi- 

Middle  Sen       <  i  i  j    • ,     •  »       u 

day  when  Britain  must  choosi' 
whether  she  would  withdraw  part  of  her 
naval  force  from  the  Mediterranean  in  order 
to  be  secure  against  the  Cerman  threat  in  the 


North  Sea,  or  make  some  shift  by  which  she 
would  assign  to  another  power  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  balance  in  her  favor  in  the  Middle 
Sea.  Just  when  the  German  warship  pro- 
gram had  brought  the  Fatherland  in  its  build- 
ing .so  uncomfortably  close  to  Britain  that 
some  of  the  graver  English  rexiews  were  in- 
sisting upon  "either  agreement  or  strike,"  the 
Italians  attacked  Trii)oli,  and  the  whole 
balance  in  the  Mediterranean  was  upset. 

„  ,  .  The  i)reservation  of  the  equi- 
Interest  librium  ol  the  Mediterranean  is 
at  stake  ^^^  question  of  the  hour  in  the 
European  foreign  offices.  On  the  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  problems  presented  by  it 
depends  the  peace  of  the  continent.  \o  na- 
tion is  more  vitally  concerned  in  this  than 
Great  Britain.  Indeed,  if  a  general  under- 
standing on  this  question  is  one  of  the  im- 
mediate aims  of  Europiean  diplomacy,  it  is 
one  of  the  vital  questions  in  Engli.sh  foreign 
policy.  During  the  first  week  in  June,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Kitchener,  a  conference 
was  held  at  Malta.  Premier  .Asquith,  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
British  .\dmiralty,  and  the  British  Consul- 
General  at  Cairo  himself  together  with  a 
number  of  prominent  generals  and  admirals 
discussed  all  phases  of  the  Mediterranean 
question.  The  proceedings  were  secret,  but 
it  is  reported  that  they  resulted  in  the  deter- 
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THE  GREAT  POWERS  OF  EIROPE.  GUARDIANS  OF  TITE 

DARDANELLES,    WARN  ITALY    TO    KEEP    OFF 

From  Kikrriki  (Vienna) 
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THE  STRATEGIC  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  ROUTE  TO  THE  SAFET'i'  OF 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

(A  glance  at  this  map  will  show  the  pxnnts  in  favor  of  the  Mediterranean-Suez  route  to  India  and  Australia  over  that 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  distance  from  London  to  India  via  Suez  is  approximately  the  same  as  from  London  to 
Cape  Town  alone.  With  the  Mediterranean  closed  to  her,  or  even  not  under  her  domination.  "  an  inimense  traffic  would  l>e 
lost  to  ;  r  line  to  India  would  be  pone.  Malta  and  Egypt  exposed,  the  cruisers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  might 

get  int'.  rjy  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  interfere  with  the  movement  of  reinforcements  from  Australia  and 

Canada  and  bring  down  the  Empire  with  a  crash  ") 


mination  of  the  Briti.'ih  admiralty  to  with- 
draw a  certain  jxirtion  of  British  naval 
strength  from  the  Mediterranean  to  add  to 
that  in  the  North  Sea;  and  to  transfer  to  the 
French  navy  the  task  of  maintaining  the 
dominance  of  the  Entente  Cordiale  in  the 
Middle  Sea. 

r*«  efftet  ^^"^^'"  realizes  that  she  must  pro- 
ontht  tect  her  route  to  India,  hut  .so 
""""  great  ha.s  the  burden  of  warship 
building  become  that  she  cannot  keep  pace 
with  German  advance  in  the  North  Sea  un- 
less she  retires  from  the  Mediterranean  at 
least  some  of  the  naval  force  she  has  long 
maintained  there.  There  has  been  a  gotnl 
fleal  of  rr'"     ■  '•'  c.    Admiral  l^>rd 

Charles    i.     ■  •  11  kncjwn    lighting 

admiral  f»f  the  British  navy,  ha.s  been  writing 
to  the  I^mdoii  r  .its  protesting  that  if 

the  (onclunions  .,  ,.,.  .Malta  confj-renre  be 
carried  out,  in  a  few  weeks'  lime  Kngland  will 
have  in  Mc<literranean  watcr«(  no  more  than 

ff"  -         '      '  1      ..1       I  :-         I        ,.,j     p„,     „„ 

M  Iditii.ri  the 


garrison  at  Malta  is  deficient  in  numbers  and 
guns,  and  that  in  fact  England  has  at  last 
abandoned  her  traditional  policy  of  main- 
taining naval  su])rt'macy  on  the  main  road  to 
India,  .\dmiral  Mahan  has  said  that  if  the 
interior  line  to  India  is  lost,  Malta  and  Egypt 
are  exposed  and  the  British  Empire  falls  to 
jjieces.  The  extent  of  Britain's  conl'idence  in 
France  in  this  matter  is  realized  wluii  wc  con- 
sider the  present  status  of  things  in  southern 
Europe.  Two  Mediterranean  powers  are 
now  at  war;  the  Dardanelles  has  already  been 
closed;  and  the  Ottoman  government  has 
announced  its  intention  of  dosing  it  again  to 
the  ships  of  all  I^uroju-;  Italy  has  seized  many 
of  the  islands  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean; 
Crete  is  in  a  stat«-  <>f  ferment;  and  an  attual 
>tat«'  of  war  cxfi  n<l-  from  Si(ilv  to  .Xdcii. 

tM   .  .   r  ^   I  he    ll.ilian    atlaik    on     Tripoli 

llforf  to  [nil  .  /      1         , .  Ill 

tha  tureo-    and  seizuTc  o|  the  i'.gcan  Islands 

Italian  War      .  <  ,  .       .     i        » i  i    _ 

threatens  to  take  the  preponder- 
ance of  iKJWcr  in  the  .Mediterranean  from 
France  and  England  and  give  it  to  the  Triple 
.MliaiK  r.     Thai  I  his  is  being  dimly  nali/rd  by 


ir,o 
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A  NEW  PORIKAir  OK  JUL:  POPLLAK  GLKMAN   kAlSER  AND 
SOME  OF  HIS  FAMILY 


Kaiser's  chief  concern,  it  is 
further  alleged,  is  to  assure 
the  neutrality  of  Russia  in  the 
event  of  an  Anglo-German 
conflict.  This,  we  arc  told, 
was  discussed  at  Baltischport. 

^  W.4.  «         Last   month   the 

Ana  the  menact 

of  Other  Austnan  Mlnis- 
ter  of  r  o  r  e  1  g  n 
Aflairs,  Count  Berchtold, 
went  to  Berlin  to  discuss  the 
question  of  ending  the  Med- 
iterranean war  and  this 
month  it  is  expected  that 
Premier  Poincarc  of  France 
will  \-isit  St.  Petersburg  on 
a  similar  mission.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  telegraph  and 
])()St  \\\\\  not  do  as  mediums 
for  the  discussion  of  matters 
of  this  importance.  The 
personal  contact  of  the  men 
who  have  in  charge  the 
peace  of  Europe  seems  to  be 
necessar\-.  The  recent  appro- 
priation by  Russia  of  more 
than  $600,000,000  for  a  new 
Russian  navy  is  considered 
by  the  Turks  to  be  a  menace 
to  them  since  it  ])rohably 
means  Russian  insistence" 
upon  the  opening  of  the 
Straits.  Furthernn)re,  there 
are  the  ever  troublesome 
Cretan  question,  the  .Alba- 
nian uprising,  only  tem^Kjra- 
rily    supj)ressed,    and    Bul- 


(This  photORraph.  taken  a  few  months  ago,  shows  the  Kaiser  in  one  of  his  fuvunte   gariaU  aCti\'itV  in  ^lacedouia 
les— that  of  family  man.     At  his  side  is  his  only  dnuRhter.   Princess  Victoria        u-    u  '  i        «i  • 


renewetl      this 


roles-                  ._.    .„ „  . -h      h 

Louise,  just  completing  her  twentieth   year.      Beside  her   is  the  eldest   son  of  the  nicn  W  a> 

Crown  Prince  of  the  Empire— Prince  Wilhclm  Frederick,  aged  six.     On  the  lap  of  spHng  with     increasing     vir- 

the  Empress  arc  two  more  of  the  Kaiser's  grandsons,    sons  of  the   Crown   Prince,  iilpncp  \ltOPether  therc  are 

Ludwig  Ferdinand,  aged  five  and  Hubertius,  aged  three.     The  Kaiser  himself  is  in  '  1                     • 

his  fifty-fourth  year.)  more  volcanoes   in   eru])tu>n 

on   the  horizon  of  European 
Euro|)ean    chancelleries    can    be    seen    by   politic^  than  for  some  years  past, 
three    recent    mo\es   on    the   chessboard   of 


continental  di})lomacy.  These  are  a  radical 
increase  in  .Austria's  army:  French  symj)athy 
openly  expressed  for  Turkey;  and  the  pro- 
Italian  declarations  of  Russia's  Foreign  Min- 


France,  it  is  reixirted,  has  been 
for  some  time  sounding  the  neu- 
tral jHiwers  as  to  their  probable 
attitude  on  a  j)eace  conference  to  settle  the 


Turkieh 
Determi- 
nation 


istir.  Dr.  Sa.ssonov.  Last  month  the  Cierman  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey.  The  .semi- 
Kaiser  and  the  Russian  Czar  had  one  of  their  ofl'icial  journals  of  Paris,  like  the  Temps  and 
periodical  love  feasts  in  the  Baltic.  .\t  the  the  Dehors,  do  not  consider  that  there  is 
little  town  of  Baltischj^x)rt  on  the  Gulf  of  much  hojK'  of  an  early  .settlement.  Turkey 
Finland  near  the  city  of  Reval,  in  the  pres-  woulil  untloubtedly  insist  that  the  main  di.s- 
ence  of  their  ministers  and  generals  in  full  cussion  be  upon  the  status  of  Tripoli, and  I tal>- 
regalia,  the  (ierman  and  Russian  monarchs  wtiuld  not  enter  the  conference  at  all  if  her 
(liscu.s,s«.>d  the  general  Euroj)ean  situation,  present  jH)ssession  of  that  |)rovince  were  put 
particularly  the  Italian-Turkish   war.     J'he  in  dispute.    The  Turks,  if  we  may  judge  from 
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their  newspapers,  are  in  no  mood  for  any 
interference.  Any  attempt  to  dictate  to 
them  would  probably  lead  to  a  supreme 
struggle  in  which,  although  Turkey  would  be 
undoubtedly  annihilated  in  the  end,  there 
would  be  witnessed  scenes  that  would  make 
the  world  shudder.  Europe  is  fully  aware  of 
the  Turk's  power  of  resistance.  Besides,  the 
Turkish  press  reminds  us,  there  are  the  more 
than  300,000,000  Moslems  all  over  the  world 
who  regard  the  Turkish  Sultan  as  their  CaUph 
and  whose  fighting  ability  is  held  in  great 
respect  by  all  Asiatic  powers,  particularly 
France  and  Great  Britain.  These  countries 
understand  perfectly  well  that  their  influ- 
ence in  North  Africa  would  be  in  danger  if 
any  undue  pressure  were  brought  to  bear 
up>on  Turkey.  Morocco  has  already  given 
France  as  much  trouble  as  the  republic  can 
well  withstand,  and  the  British  position  in 
India  and  Egypt  is  far  from  secure. 

^  It  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  foresee 
Pa/i-Heiienie  the  cffect  ou  the  Greek  mind  of 
AmbftJon,  ^jjg  itaUan  occupation  of  Rhodes 
and  the  other  islands  of  Turkey  in  the  Egean 
Sea.  The  first  result  was  to  reawaken  certain 
Hellenic  ambitions  which  otherwise  would 
necessarily  have  remained  dormant,  being 
tinged  with  not  unjustifiable  mistrust  of 
Italian  intentions.  What  these  are  the  Italian 
government  is  skilfully  concealing  for  the 
present.  At  one  moment  it  seems  inclined 
to  indulge  the  Pan-Hellenic  ambitions  of 
their  inhabitants,  mostly  Greeks  of  these 
islands;  on  the  other  hand  it  lets  it  be  in- 
ferred that  they  are  only  being  held  as  hos- 
tages against  the  Turkish  recognition  of  the 
Italian  occupation  of  Trip<jli  and  against  a 
(x>ssib]c  demand  by  Turkey  for  pecuniary 
compensation  in  return  for  such  recognition. 
There  is  also  a  suspicion  abroad  in  a  section  of 
the  Eurof>ean  press  that  Italy  designs  estab- 
lishing her  authority  throughout  the  Eastern 
Merlitcrrancan  wherever  the  escutcheons  of 
Venice  and  Genoa  arc  found.  This  would 
carry  her  flag  to  Crete,  Cy])rus,  the  Islands  she 
now  holds,  many  jKiinLs  of  the  coast  of  Asia, 
and  even  to  Con-stantino[)le  itself.  /\gainst 
such  a  course  at  least  three  of  the  (ireat 
Powers  of  Euroijc  wouhl  not  only  |)rotest  but 
act  energetically,  namely,  Russia,  i' ranee  and 
England.  Austria  certainly  would  not  view 
it  with  favor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Grcrks 
of  the  kingrloni  anrl  the  govrrnmcnts  of  the 
other  Hallcan  States.  Hut  the  Panllcllenists 
arc  howling  that  Italy  is  pulling  the  Egean 
ch»-  *'■"»  ■■'•  of  the  fire  for  them,  parlirularly 
th'  .   wing  of  the   party   which   hat 


sent  deputations  to  Rome  and  Athens  to  urge 
the  annexation  of  the  islands  to  Greece,  or  at 
least  to  unite  them  in  an  autonomous  State. 

Rome.  Athens  ^'^dcrwhat  scems  certain  to  prove 
atidthe  a  delusiou,  the  Greek  population 
of  the  islands  have  received  the 
Italians  as  liberators,  forgetful  of  the  historical 
fact  that  in  i66g  the  Greeks  of  Crete  welcomed 
the  Turks  as  liberators  from  the  tyranny  of 
Venice.  The  grievance  which  the  islanders 
have  against  the  new  regime  in  Turkey  is 
that  they  are  called  on  by  it  to  contribute  in 
person  to  the  common  defense  of  the  empire 
of  which  they  form  part.  From  the  time  of 
SeHm  II.  (1566)  and  Solyman  II.  (1687)  the 
Sporades  group  have  enjoyed  pri\ileges  which 
the  Turkish  go\'ernment  has  not  infringed, 
and  the  Young  Turk  Party  maintains  that 
the  obhgation  of  military  service  which  has 
been  accepted  by  the  other  Christian  races 
of  the  empire  cannot  be  called  oppression  and 
is  not  a  ground  for  grievance.  But  the  ulti- 
mate decision  as  to  the  future  of  the  occupied 
islands  is  not  with  Athens  or  Rome  or  now 
with  Constantinople.  It  depends  on  the 
decision  of  the  European  Powers,  and  to  all 
appearances  they  seem  as  regards  the  islands 
to  lean  to  the  policy  of  the  status  quo  ante 
belluni  and  to  regard  the  question  of  the 
islands  and  TripoU  as  entirely  separate.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  recognized  that  the  Italian 
occupation  of  the  Sporades  has  raised  a  Cjues- 
tion  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  Greek  Prime 
Minister,  M.  Venizelas,  refuses  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  appeals  of  the  Egyptian  and 
insular  Pan-Hellenists,  and  is  reported  to  have 
informed  their  deputations  thai  the  matter 
of  their  memorials  to  Rome  is  one  that  must 
be  left  to  the  Greek  government  to  deal  with 
at  the  fitting  time  and  opj)ortunity. 

f^^i  The  attempts  of  Italy  to  force 
and  tha  somc  power  to  interfere  in  her  be- 
*  half,  by  first  forcing  I  lie  Darda- 
nelles and  then  occupying  these  comparatively 
undefended  Turkish  islands  (jf  the  archipel- 
ago, were  failun-s.  The  first  resulted  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  Italian  fleet's  attack  by  the  outer 
forts  of  the  Strait,  and  dximage  to  the  war 
ships.  The  second  hascreated  another  problem 
which  will  trouble  the  European  I'ourrs  more 
than  Turkey  and  will  add  to  the  dangers  of 
the  Eastern  (,)uestiMn.  It  is  the  |)oliti(°al 
statu.sof  the  Egean  Islands,  belonging  to  Tur- 
key as  the  vilayet  of  "  Hahri-Sefid,"  to  which 
wr  have  already  alludetl.  Whatever  may 
li<:  the  intentions  of  the  government  at  Rome, 
the  Italian  press  doi-s  not  hesitate  to  promise 
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its  readers  that  these  islands — at  least  one  or 
two  of  the  most  important  ones — will  be 
"annexed"  by  Italy.  The  Italian  ambition 
to  annex  them  to  Italy  is  likely  to  prove  as 
vain  as  the  Pan-Hellenic  dream  of  absorbing 
them  into  Greece. 

Attitude  of    ^^*^^^  Britain  has  already  made 

England  and  politc  but  cncrgetic  protcsts  to 

France       j^^j^    ^|^^^^j.     ^■^^^^   islands    and 

considering  that  Italy  has  not  followed 
up  her  threat  of  occupying  the  northern 
islands  of  Chios  and  Netelin,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  Consulta — the  Italian 
foreign  office — has  thought  the  matter  over. 
During  one  of  his  recent  declarations  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Sir  Edward  Grey  gave 
to  understand  that  Great  Britain  intends 
to  continue  her  strict  neutrality  in  the 
war  and  that  by  the  Treaty  of  Cyprus, 
in  1877,  she  is  obliged  to  guarantee  to 
Turkey  the  integrity  of  her  Asiatic  prov- 
inces. Perhaps  still  more  definite  and  pro- 
nounced are  the  declarations  of  Premier 
Poincare  of  France  "  assuring  both  belligerents 
of  the  strict  neutrality  of  the  Republic"  and 
asserting  "  that  her  traditional  friendship 
toward  Turkey,  with  the  great  interests  which 
France  as  a  great  Moslem  power  has  in  North 
Africa,  cannot  allow  her  government  to  do 
anything  but  observe  the  strictest  neutrality 
toward  both."  The  Turkish  press  considers 
these  declarations  as  very  reassuring,  inas- 
much as  France's  ally  and  Turkey's  tradi- 
tional enemy,  Russia,  has,  since  the  opening 
of  hostilities,  shown  by  her  acts  and  the  de- 
clarations of  her  Foreign  Minister,  Sassonov, 
that  she  has  some  agreement  with  Italy  and 
is  ready  at  any  time  to  interfere  with  the 
object  of  forcing  Turkey  to  accede  to  the 
demands  of  the  Italians. 

What  are  ^^^  ctcmal  question  of  the  open- 
Russia's  ing  of  the  Dardanelles,  which  Tur- 
esigns  ^^^  closcd  for  two  wceks  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world  and  which  alTccled 
Russian  shipping  and  commerce  greatly,  but 
which  were  subsef|ucntly  oprncd  by  Turkey's 
own  free-will  and  not  through  foreign  pres- 
sure; the  invasion  of  Persia  by  the  Mu.scovite 
liear  and  the  jiresence  of  large  Ixulies  of 
Russian  troops  in  the  Caucasus,  the  un- 
successful proposal  by  Russia  to  convene  a 
peace  conference  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  agree 
on  Tri|K)li.  in  the  spirit  of  Italy's  wishes;  the 
recall  of  her  .\mbassador  Tcharikov  from 
Constantinople,  (noted  in  these  pages  in 
May,)  a  man  considered  friendly  to  the 
Young  Turks  and  opposed  to  the  adventurous 


policies  of  the  Czar's  camarilla;  the  |)ro- 
Italian  declarations  of  Foreign  Minister 
Sassonov, — all  these  have  served  to  create 
the  impression  that  Russia  is  desirous  of 
helping  Italy  at  the  expense  of  Turkey  and 
that  the  Czar's  government,  anxious  to 
regain  the  military  and  diplomatic  prestige 
lost  in  Manchuria,  would  not  hesitate  to  go  to 
war  and  draw  her  ally  and  friends  in  the 
West  as  well  as  in  the  Balkans  into  a  general 
European  contlagration  in  order  that  the 
"coup  de  grace''  might  be  given  to  Turkey. 
France,  however,  is  not  so  an.xious  to  play 
the  game  of  her  ally.  The  demands  of  Rus- 
.sia  on  France  through  her  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  M.  Iswolsky,  who  as  Foreign  Minister 
was  the  friend  of  Italy,  have  stirred  all  Europe 
and  France  by  showing  the  possibility  that 
the  bonds  of  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance 
have  become  loosened. 

.  .,  ,  ,      It  has  been  Austria's  ability — and 

AuBtria  a  111,  "^ 

Army  wulmgness  should  the  opportu- 
/ncrease  ^■^^^,  occur — to  cxert  hcrsclf  and 
bring  about  concerted  pressure  upon  Italy 
that  has  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  kingdom  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Austria  is  making  steady  progress  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  weighty  influence  in 
the  military  councils  of  the  continent.  The 
military  reforms  which  for  more  than  a  year 
have  been  the  cause  of  bitter  controversy  in 
both  Hungary  and  .Austria  have  been  finally 
settled.  .\ll  political  parties  have  for  a  long 
time  been  con\inced  that  an  increase  in  the 
peace  elective  of  the  .\ustro-Hungarian  army 
was  a  necessity,  but  the  minor  nationalities 
jealously  scrutinized  the  government  propo- 
sals which  seemed  to  infringe  on  their  rights. 
That  the  new  army  law  was  carried  through 
peacefully  in  .\ustria  was  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  inlluence  of  the  aged  Emperor,  but  had 
it  met  with  other  delays  a  serious  crisis  was 
inevitable,  for  the  government,  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  "emergency  "  clause  of  the  nation- 
al constitution,  was  determined  to  put  it  in 
force  even  without  the  consent  of  parliament. 
This  military  reform  is  designed  to  avert  the 
drying  up,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  former 
Minister  t>f  War.  Baron  Schoendich,  of  the 
.\ustro-Ilungarian  army. 


How 


Its  importance  mav  be  eslim.ited 

now  '  .  ,     "  .    I 

It  Heipa      bv  comparmg  the  present   with 

eermanu     ^j^^.  futurc  figurcs  of  thc  arme<l 

forces  of  the  two  count  ries.    Up  to  the  present 

time  the  two  States  jointly  have  called  U|) 

annually  103,100  men  for  three  years'  serv- 
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ice.  The  new  law  prescribes  the  number  of 
conscripts  at  159,500,  all  for  two  years' 
service.  The  increase  is  more  than  double 
what  the  new  military  law  in  Germany  will 
give  the  German  army.  The  p)eace  efltective 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  which  is  now 
290,000  "wiU  be  raised  to  350,000;  and  the 
war  effective  from  900,000  to  1,500,000.  But 
jjerhaps  the  most  important  reform  effected 
imder  the  new  law  is  that  in  the  military 
p)enal  code.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  that 
the  code  actually  in  force  is  that  of  the  time 
of  Maria  Theresa,  or  to  be  more  exact,  of 
Charles  V.,  in  15 19.  Summary  and  oral 
procedure  will  take  the  place  of  indirect  and 
written  process,  and  in  public  as  in  ci\al  law, 
so  as  to  bring  the  militar>'  courts  more  in- 
to conformity  with  modem  ideas.  Heretofore 
Austro-Hungary  has  been  the  only  one  of  the 
great  European  powers  which  kept  out 
of  the  rivalry'  in  armaments,  but  recent  events 
and  the  exigencies  of  her  political  and  military 
alliances  have  forced  her  into  line.  Because 
of  this  increase  in  the  militar>'  establishment 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  the  value  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  alUance  to  Germany  has 
now  become  greatly  enhanced. 

Pntectim  ^^  *^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Malta  con- 
Briti»k  Tradt  fcrcnce  alluded  to  above  Lord 
Rcuttt  Kitchener  called  the  attention  of 
Premier  Asquith  and  Mr.  Churchill  to  the 
fact  that  the  Italian  attack  upon  Tripoli  had 
resulted  in  serious  political  and  commercial 
conditions  in  Egypt.  Riots  of  grave  propor- 
tions have  taken  place  in  Cairo  and  Alexan- 
dria, and  business  conditions  have  suffered. 
There  was  also  the  recent  plot  against  the 
lives  of  the  Khedive  and  Lord  Kitchener. 
The  Egyptian  nationalists  are  becoming  im- 
patient under  the  restraints  which  prevent 
their  joining  their  Mohammedan  brothers  in 
TrijKjli  against  the  Italians.  On  another  page 
this  month  we  quote  some  Engli.sh  opinions 
of  Kitchener's  fxjsition  and  achievements 
since  becoming  British  Resident-General  in 
Egypt.  England's  stem,  fighting  man  at 
Cairo,  who  has  been  called  her  watchdog, 
standing  on  the  roafl  between  Euro[)e  and 
Asia,  informed  the  British  statesmen  at  the 
Malta  amferencc  that  he  was  much  concemed 
about   the   in-securily   of   commerce   in    the 


Egean  caused  by  the  action  of  the  Italian 
fleet.  The  British  garrisons  in  the  Egean,  at 
Malta  and  at  Gibraltar  have  hitherto  been 
based  upon  the  theory  that  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  the  Mediterranean  would  make 
their  p>osition  in\'ulnerable.  Lord  Kitchener 
is  believed  to  have  emphatically  protested  to 
Premier  Asquith  and  Mr.  Churchill  against 
any  international  combination  which  would 
leave  the  British  strategic  points  in  the  Medi- 
terranean insufficiently  protected  and  expose 
her  trade  routes  to  India  and  the  East  to  the 
attacks  of  ambitious  continental  powers.  A 
reference  to  the  map  on  page  159  -will 
show  the  significance  of  Lord  Kitchener's 
point  of  \iew. 

.     ...       After  a  trial  lasting  almost  six- 

the         teen  months,  a  unanimous  ver- 

amorra     ^^^  ^^.^^  returned  on  July  8  in 

the  case  against  the  Camorrists  for  murder 
in  1906.  Nine  of  the  prisoners  were  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  thirty  years  for  complic- 
ity in  the  murder;  sixteen  for  from  six  to 
nine  years  for  instigating  the  murder  and  for 
belonging  to  a  criminal  association.  It  has 
been  an  extraordinary  trial  and  the  outcome 
was  not  fully  expected.  It  may  be  said  that 
a  system  and  a  tradition,  as  well  as  a  gang 
of  murderers  was  on  trial  at  Viterbo,  the  little 
town  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Italian  capital. 
The  Camorra,  a  secret  society  mainly  com- 
posed of  the  poorer  criminal  classes  banded 
together  to  evade  or  defy  the  law,  has,  for 
more  than  a  century,  supplied  most  of  the 
disreputable  and  able  criminals  of  Italy.  It 
has  defied  the  Italian  government;  and  by 
its  ramifications  all  over  the  world,  and  its 
"foreign  affiliations,"  known  variously  as  the 
Black  Hand  and  the  Mafia,  it  has  terrified 
widely  scattered  jiortions  of  the  ci\ilized 
world.  It  took  courage,  ability  and  jiaticnce 
of  an  unusual  order  to  convict  these  criminals, 
and  the  Italian  system  of  criminal  procedure 
has  trium|>hantly  \iii(licatcd  its  vitality  and 
efficiency.  The  trial  at  X'iterbo  brought  out 
testimony  which  would  fill  a  library.  It 
lasted  no  longer  than  many  a  less  important 
case  before  an  Anglo-.Saxon  court,  but  it  will 
be  chiefly  remembered  as  the  victory  of  a 
moilern  government  by  law  over  a  survival 
of  organized  lawlessness. 
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THE  SPECIAL  COMMISSION  WHICH  IS  ARBITRATING  THE  WAGE  DISPUTE    BETWEEN   THE   LOCOMO- 
TIVE ENGINEERS  AND  THE  EASTERN  RAILROADS 

(Top  row,  from  left  to  right:  Danii'l  Wiilard.  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroaii;  Otto  M.  Eidlitz,  fornwr 
president  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Associ-ition;  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews;  Patrick  H. 
Morrissey,  representing  the  locomotive  engineers.  Lower  row,  from  left  to  right;  Charles  R.  Van  Hise.  president  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin;  Oscar  S.  Straus,  former   Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  [Chairman];   Frederick  N. 

Judson,  the  St.  Louis  lawyer) 

RECORD   OF   CURRENT    EVENTS 

(From  June  12  to  July  75,  IQ12) 


PROCEEDINGS   IN   CONGRESS 

June  12. — -VVn-  Senate  ado|)ts  an  aniendinent  to 
the  I-egisiati\e.  ICxeeulixe  and  Jiidiii.il  ai)|)r()[)ria- 
tion  hill,  repealing  the  law  creatinj;  the  Commerce 
Court. 

June  13. — The  House  accepts  the  conference 
report  on  the  Army  appropriation  bill. 

June  15.— The  Senate  Committee  on  Territories 
reports  a  measure  creating  a  legislati\e  assembly 
for  Ala&ka. 

June  18. — The  House  passes  an  amendment  to 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  wliich  would  enable 
the  j;o\ernmenl,  in  its  prosecniion  of  the  coffee 
combine,  to  seize  qo(),(x>o  bags  of  Brazilian  coffee 
stored  in  New  \'ork. 

June  21. — The  House  passes  the  Sundry  Civil 
appropriation  bill  (5109,577,414). 

Jui\'  I. — A  resolution  is  passed  in  both  branches, 
extending  through  Jiil\  the  appropriations  of  the 
last  fiscal  year. 

July  2. — The  House  again  passes  the  Army  ap- 
jiropri;ition  bill,  omitting  the  il.iusc  affitting 
.\I,ii(>r-(  ieneral  Wood's  tenure  of  office. 

July  3. — The  Senate  rejects  the  House  bill  re- 
vising the  chemical  schedule  of  the  tariff. 

July  ,s. — The  Senate  passes  the  Naval  appropria- 
tion bill,  with  an  amendment  |)ro\iding  for  the 
construction  of  two  battleships. 

July  6. — The  Senate  begins  its  final  discussion 
of  tile  l.orimer  case,  Mr.  Dillingham  (Rep.,  N't.) 
defending  I lu-  majorit\'  report  of  the  speiial  com- 
mittee, which  exonerated  Mr.  Lorimer  (Rep.,  111). 

July  10. — The  House  discussi's  the  Sulzer  bill 
creating  a  Department  of  Labor. 

July  II.— The  S<-nate  recj-ivj-s  th<-  protest  of 
Cire.it  Britain  against  the  provision  of  the  I'.inama 


Canal  bill  which  pernnts  .\merican  ships  to  use  the 
canal  free  of  tolls;  Mr.  Lorinier  (Rep.,  111.)  severely 
criticizes  Bresident  Taft,  ex-President  Roosevelt, 
and  others  who  have  been  active  in  the  efforts 
to  unseat  him.  .  .  .  The  House,  by  vote  of  222  to  I, 
imjieaches  Judge  Archbald  of  the  Commerce 
Court;  jthe  Cla\  ton  measure,  providing  jur\ 
trials  in  cases  of  indire<"l  contempt  of  court,  is 
passed. 

July  13. — The  Senate,  at  the  close  of  a  three- 
days  speech  by  Mr.  l.orimer  (Rep.,  III.)  in  his 
own  defense,  tleciares  his  election  invalid  by 
reason  of  corru])t  methods  and  practices  employed. 

July  15.  —  In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Burton  (Rep., 
Ohio)  and  Mr.  Root  (Rep.,  N.  Y.)  begin  the  debate 
tipon  the  Panama  Canal  bill,  urging  adherence  to 
the  terms  of  the  Hay-Paimcefote  treaty  in  the 
matter  of  tolls. 

POLITICS   AND   GOVERNMENT— AMERi<;AN 

June  12. — R.  H.  Ihomas,  former  president  of 
the  Clearing  Housi'  in  New  \'ork  City,  testifies 
Ijcfore  the  Congressional  "money  trust"  investi- 
gating committee  concerning  J.  P.  Morgan's 
efforts  to  enrl  the  panic  of  1907.  .  .  .  Theodore 
Roose\elt  announces  his  conversion  to  the  cause 
of  woman  suffrage. 

June  13. — The  United  Stales  Circuit  (\nirt,  at 
\\  ilmington,  Del.,  orders  the  tlissolution  of  the  so- 
c.tllol   Powder  Trust. 

June  14. — The  S<M-retar\  of  Commerce  and  I.a- 
l>«)r  approves  the  new  regulations  requiring  life- 
ln)at  accommwlations  for  all  persons  on  l)oard 
mean  limrs. 

June  15. — The<Klore  Roosevelt  arrives  in  (^hi- 
cago,  to  t.ike  personal  tharg«>  of  the  contest  for 
the  control  of  the   Republican  Convention. 
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June  17. — President  Taft  vetoes  the  Army  ap- 
propriation bill,  because  of  radical  legislation  em- 
bodied therein.  ...  In  the  Maine  primaries,  Ed- 
win C.  Burleigh  wins  the  Republican  nomination 
for  United  States  Senator,  and  W  illiam  T.  Haines 
for  Governor;  Senator  Gardner  and  Governor 
Plaisted  are  renominated  by  the  Democrats.  .  .  . 
The  National  Packing  Company,  the  so-called 
Beef  Trust,  informs  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  it  will  dissolve  by  August  i. 

June  18. — The  Republican  National  Convention 
begins  its  sessions  at  Chicago;  Elihu  Root  is 
chosen  temporary-  chairman.  .  .  .  Harland  B.  Howe 
is  nominat^  for  Governor  by  the  N'ermont  Demo- 
cratic Convention.  .  .  .  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  begins  an  inquin,-  into  the  alleged 
monopoly  in  the  transportation  of  anthracite  coal. 

June  19. — ^The  Taft  contesting  delegates  in  the 
Republican  National  Convention  are,  by  vote  of 
564  to  510,  permitted  to  vote  upon  one  another's 
cases. 

June  20. — The  New  Hampshire  Constitutional 
Convention,  in  session  at  Concord,  rejects  a  pro- 
posed amendment  granting  the  suffrage  to  women. 

June  21. — Two  Taft  contesting  delegates  from  a 
California  district  are  seated  in  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  contrary-  to  the  State  law, 
Roosevelt  having  carried  the  primary.  .  .  .  William 
J.  Br>an  appeals  to  prominent  Democrats  to  join 
him  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  selection  of  Alton 
B.  Parker  as  temporary'  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention.  .  .  .  The  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  unanimously  decides  to  report 
articles  of  impeachment  against  Judge  Robert  \V. 
Archbald,  of  the  Commerce  Court.  .  .  .  The  New 
Hampshire  Constitutional  Convention  adopts  an 
amendment  permitting  the  Legislature  to  impose 
a  direct  tax  on  the  incomes  of  public-service  cor- 
porations. 

June  22. — William  Howard  Taft  and  James 
Schoolcraft  Sherman  are  renominated  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  rcsjKctively,  in  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention:  Therxlore  Rcxjse- 
velt,  who  refused  to  |>ermit  his  name  to  be  pre- 
sf-ntfd  to  the  convention  as  constituted,  is  later 
n'iminated  as  the  Presidential  candidate  of  a  new 
PrffRressive  party,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Orchestra 
Hall,  Chicago. 

June  25. — The  Democratic  National  Convention 
Ix-Kins  its  sewiionB  at  Baltimore;  William  J.  Bryan, 
as  leader  of  the  "prf^Rressive  "  wing,  is  <lefeated  for 
the  tempfM^ry  chairmanship  by  Alton  B.  Parker. 

June  27. — Allen  M.  Fletcher  in  nominate<l  for 
•^.overnor  of  Vermont  at  the  Kepubliian  State 
("onvenlion.  .  .  .  Congressman  I.f>uis  B.  Hanna 
winn  the  Republican  gulx;rnatarial  primary  in 
North  Dakota. 

June  28. — In  the  Demfc  ■  *       ■  .,,;,|  f'<,nv«>n- 

fion    »h'-   firvf    ballot  ff»r   i;  id    nomina- 

ti'  140  vot«-^  (<«■  <  hamii  (  lark,  .^24  for 

\\  .,..Ain,  14M  for  Judwin  Harmon,  and  117 

for  C>Kar    l/ndcrw»xHl:   elrvcn   additional    ballniH 


are  r.ilw-n 
m«-r(  !■  ( "on 
exre>>t-lxi(;,.  ., 

July      I.      I: 
M-irihall    Biillit 


ill.  .  .  .  'I  he  lull      •    ■     '  om- 
(irndH  iiro|KMf-<l  '  -v  in 

on  railw.iVH. 

Taft     nominatr*    William 
n(    l.<iuMvillc,    to   \te   Sdkitor- 


'  il  of  iIm-  I  nitrd  Stali-«. 

2.     i'in\tTtun    WVwKlrfm-    Wilnr>n,   of    New 

(ef ^r^ ,    in    notninalrrl    (or    Prenidenl    r>n    the    46th 
f.dlot  in  till    I  )i  iri'H  r.ii il    National  Convention  •■' 


HON.    GEORGE    WINGFIEt.D.    OK    NKVADA 

fWho  has  been  appointed  to  succt't-d  tht-  late  George  S.  Nixon 

in  the  United  States  Senate) 

Baltimore;  Governor  Thomas  Riley  Marshall,  of 
Indiana,  is  chosen  for  \'ice-Presi(lcnt.  .  .  .  The 
Ohio  Republican  Convention  nominates  Judge 
Kdmond  B.  Dillon  for  Governor  and  endorses  the 
Taft  administration. 

July  3. — \.  Piatt  Andrew  resigns  as  Assistant- 
Secretarv*  of  the  Tri-asur>',  attacking  the  eHiciency 
<»f  S<'cretary  MacX'eagh.  .  .  .  President  Taft  leaves 
Washington  for  his  summer  home  at  Beverly,  Mass. 

July  5. — The  Indiana  constitution,  a.s  drafted 
and  ado[)ted  by  the  State  Legislature,  is  declared 
unconstiiutiorud  by  the   Indiana  Supreme  Court. 

July  7. — A  «all  is  issued  at  New  \'ork  City, 
signed  by  sixtv -three  men  representing  forty 
States,  summoning  delegates  to  a  national  Pro- 
gressive convent  ion  to  meet  in  Chicago,  on  August 
6,  for  the  pur|)ose  of  noniin.iling  (.indidates  for 
President  and  Vi<  e-Presirient. 

July  I),  ("harles  I).  Hilles,  Secretarv  lo  the 
Prenident,  ii*  chojten  <  hairman  of  the  Kepulilican 
.National  Committc-e  and  will  manage  the  Taft 
i'.itn|i.iign. 

July  12. The  N.ilional  Proliiliiiion  (onven- 
lion, m  nrNHion  at  Atlantic  (  ily,  nomiiuiles  Liigene 
W.  Chafin  for  Pnf»idenl  an<l  Aiiron  S.  Walkins  for 
Viro-Pm»i«lent. 

July  14.  The  InierHiate  f"on)meree  Cr>nimi)«- 
iiioti  maki-H  nnlilii  rhe  lesnlln  of  its  iiu'esi  ig,iiinn 
iiiio  tlic  liUHinen!!  of  the  gri-al   expMss  1  o)np.itiieit. 
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and  orders    sweeping    reductions    in    rates    and 
changes  in  methods. 

July  15. — William  I.  McCombs,  ot  New  York, 
is  chosen  by  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
to  serve  as  chairman  and  direct  the  campaign  of 
\\'oo<iro\v  Wilson  for  the  Presidency. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

June  12-14. — The  Cuban  government  troops, 
under  General  Monieagudo  defeat  the  insurgents 
in  several  engagements  near  Santiago. 

June  13. — Temporary  provision  is  ma<le  in 
France  for  the  free  importation  of  wheat.  .  .  . 
King  George,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  birthday, 
creates  peers  of  Sir  Francis  Channing,  General 
Nicholson,  and  Lord  Carrick. 

June  17. — The  Mexican  revolutionists  rei)ort 
that  they  have  repulsed  an  attacking  force  of 
federal  troops  near  Bachimba. 

June  18. — Six  hundred  Cuban  rebels  under 
General  Estenoz  set  fire  to  a  plantation  near 
Guantanamo;  the  flames  are  extinguished  by 
United  States  marines. 

June  19. — A  government  measure  is  introduced 
in  the  .Argentine  parliament,  providing  for  a  high- 
power  wireless  service  under  state  control. 

June  25. — Gen.  Pascual  Orozco,  the  Mexican revo- 
lutionary  leader,  offers  to  surrender  if  amnesty  be 
granted  to  him  and  his  men.  .  .  .  Jose  Ramirez,  a 
former  cabinet  minister,  is  assassinated  at  San 
Juan  del  Sur,  Nicaragua. 

June  27. — The  Cuban  insurgent  leader,  Gen. 
Evaristo  Fstenoz,  is  killed  in  an  engagement  near 
Santiago.  .  .  .  President  Yuan  Shih-kai  accepts  the 
resignation  of  Tang  Shao-yi  as  Premier  of  China. 

June  30. — Lu  Cheng-IIsiang,  Minister  of  For- 
eign .'\ffairs,  is  appointed  Premier  of  China. 

July  2. — The  Chinese  National  .Assembly  passes 
the  first  reading  of  a  bill  [)lacing  the  post-office 
under  exclusive  Chinese  control,  entailing  the  dis- 
missal of  150  foreign  employees. 

July  3. — The  Mexican  revolutionists  under 
General  Orozco  are  decisively  defeated  in  a  battle 
south  of  Chihuahua,  leaving  1700  dead  and  2900 
wounded.  .  .  .  The  British  Board  of  Trade's  inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  the  Titanic  wreck  comes  to  an  end. 

July  4. — Kobert  L.  Borden,  the  Canadian  Pre- 
mier, is  warmly  welcomed  on  his  arri\al  in  London. 

July  5. — The  Mexican  federal  troops  take  pos- 
session of  the  city  of  Chihu.ihua,  evacuated  by  the 
rebels.  .  .  .  Press  censorship  in  Mexico  is  rcmo\cd, 
the  government  belie\'ing  ihe  revoluiion  to  be 
under  control. 

July  6.  —  Rumors  of  a  R()\.dist  upri>ing  in  norih- 
ern  Portugal  cause  the  government  to  send  a  w.ir- 
ship  to  Oporto.  .  .  .  The  Norwegian  Storthing 
passes  the  $5,000,000  naval  budget. 

July  8.— The  trial  of  the  Camorrist  leaders  at 
Viterbo,  Italy,  comes  to  an  end,  having  lasted 
seventeen  months;  (>ight  of  the  men  are  senti-nced 
eaih  to  thirty  years  solitary  confinemcTit.  .ind  the 
others  to  shorter  terms. 

July  9.-  The  Portiiguesi'  arm\-  resi-rves  are 
called  out  in  the  northern  districts  to  suppre.ss  the 
Monarchist  uprising.  .  .  .  General  <  laribaldi  re- 
signs hi?-  (ommand  of  the  Mexican  federal  volun- 
ti-ers  in  Sonora. 

July  10. — .After  a  discu.s.sion  lasting  nearly  a 
year,  the  French  ChamlxT  of  Deputies  |>asses  an 


electoral  reftjrm  bill  based  on  proportional  repre- 
sentation. .  .  .  (^hevket  Pasha  resigns  as  Turkish 
Minister  of  War.  .  .  .  Portuguese  Royalists  burn 
the  city  of  Braga.  .  .  .  Robert  L.  Borden,  the 
Canadian  Premier,  is  the  guest  at  a  great  banquet 
of  the  Colonial  Institute  in  London. 

July  1 1.  -The  commander  of  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment troops  in  (Jricnie  Prenince  declares  the 
rebellion  at  an  end.  .  .  .  .Amnesty  is  promised  by 
the  commander  of  the  federal  troops  to  all  Mexican 
revolutionists  who  surrender  within  thirty  days. 
.  .  .  The  Portuguese  rebels  arc  severely  defeated 
and  retire  to  the  mountains. 

July  12. — .A  24-hour  strike  is  declared  at  Zuri(  h 
as  a  protest  against  loose  immigration  laws  in 
Switzerland. 

July  13. — David  Lloyd-George,  Chancellor  of  the 
Kxche<iuer,  isas.saulted  in  London  by  an  opponent 
of  his  national  insurance  scheme. 

July  14. — Dr.  Belisario  Porras  is  cli*cted  Presi- 
dent of  Panama  without  opposition,  the  candi- 
date of  President  .Arosemena  having  withdrawn. 
.  .  .  Five  members  of  the  Chinese  cabinet  resign, 
including  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

July  15. — The  National  Insurance  .Act  g<xs  into 
effect  in  Great  Britain;  30,000  dock  laborers  at 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  refuse  to  pay  the  tax, 
and  go  on  strike. 

INTERN,\TIONAL  RELATION.S 

June  12. — .A  strong  force  of  Turks  and  .\rabs 
is  repulsed  with  heavy  losses  from  the  Italian  posi- 
tion at  Horns,  Tripoli.  .  .  .  Chief  Willis  L.  Moore, 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  outlines  in 
London  a  plan  for  the  creation  of  an  international 
weather  and  .storm  bureau. 

June  13. — The  visiting  German  battleship  ^qua«l- 
ron  ends  its  stay  at  the  port  of  New  ^'ork. 

June  20. —  Representatives  of  the  six-power 
group  of  bankers  reach  an  agreement  at  Paris  in 
the  matter  of  the  proposed  ?300,ooo,ooo  loan  t<» 
the  new  Chinese  republic. 

June  25. — China  rejects  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
|iosed  international  loan. 

June  28. — The  Italian  forces  in  Tri|K)li  report 
an  engagement  with  Turks  and  .Arabs  at  Sidi  S;ii<l, 
in  which  200  of  the  latter  are  killed. 

July  3. — Costa  Rica  rcnjuests  the  United  Slates 
Goxernment  to  lend  her  the  services  of  Colonel 
(KX-thals  and  his  Panama  Canal  staff,  to  <levise 
plans  for  constructing  harbors  and  forts  on  its 
Pacific  coast. 

July  4. — The  ('.erm.m  Lmpi-ror  and  the  Czar  of 
Rii>sia  meet  at  Baltic  Port,  Russia. 

July  9. — The  Italian  forces  in  Tripoli  rejxjri 
.mother  \ictory  over  .Arabs  and  Turks,  at  ,\1is- 
ratah. 

July  10. — .At  the  request  of  the  American  con- 
sul at  llerinosillo,  Mexicti,  the  War  De|>artment 
sen(l>  rides  and  ammunition  to  protect  Americans 
there. 

July  II. — (^reat  Brit.un  protests  against  the 
|)rovision  in  the  Panama  Canal  bill,  In-fore  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  would  permit  .Amer- 
ican ships  to  use  the  canal  free  of  tolls. 

July  13. — Great  Britain  further  protests  to  the 
United  Stales  against  the  provision  in  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  bill  which  bars  railroad-owned  ships 
from  the  Can.d. 
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(From  left  to  right:  Thomas  J.  Walsh.  William  Jennings  Bryan.  Governor  Foss  of  Massachusetts,  Senator  O'Gorman  of 

New  York,  and  Senator  Pomerene  of  Ohio) 


OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

June  12. — A  monumtnt  to  Alexander  III  is  un- 
veiled by  the  Czar  at  Moscow. 

June  14. — Three  men  are  killed  in  conflicts  be- 
tween striking  laborers  and  deputy  sheriff  at  Perth 
AmiKjy,  N.  J.  ...  A  record  price  for  cattle,  $H  a 
hundred,  is  reached  at  Chicago. 

June  16. — More  than  thirty-five  f)ersons  lose 
their  lives  in  wind  storms  which  sweep  over  Mis- 
iifturi,  Ohio,   Indiana,  and  western   Pennsylvania. 

June  17. — The  London  dock  strike  comes  to  an 
end,  the  workmen's  l>allot  In-ing  against  its  con- 
tinuance. .  .  .  I-onflon's  annual  international  horse 
bhow  is  opencfl  at  Olympia. 

June  19. — Pn-sident  and  .Mrs.  Taft  observe  the 
twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  their  marriage. 

June  21. — An  earthquake  in  Costa  Rica  causes 
a  snow  Ktorni  in  tro[>iral  wfntii.''r. 

fiiri'  2■^ — Porto  Rican  health  ofTu  iais  r<|)<>rl  the 
t'  .  I  h  of  seven  itcrmmh  from  bulxjnic  plague. 

.  .  ill-  l>u<iineiis  section  of  Canning,  Nova  Scotia, 
i*  dt«troyefl  by  fire.  .  .  .  The  < ollafix-  of  a  dock  rjn 
('tTAn(\  Itl  ■  into 

\hi-  .Nk'tg'ti  .  .'.  nc<|. 

June  24. — The  iimtcncc* of  imfwinonment  pamr<t 
11:         '  '  '  r  ,,  John  Mil'  '    "  '  ' 

M  .1  »»f  « 'Mir» , 

tt  I  ;     I     1,1     ( 

M  If..   Pel  hi 

rrnrr.  the   British  hdI  .  are  relra«u'«l   from 

{rf-ivtri  afirr  H<rvi(i',<  .i).,.;  .A.^.iatrly  one  month  of 
their  niiM--monlh<i'  M-nii-mm.  .  .  .  iiundrcdit  >if 
hou«e«  are  dcH'  .''..'■  •  f^hiroutimi,  (Quebec, 
the  \tr»m  amoi.  'lOfj. 


June  27. — It  is  learned  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  arranged  for  the  construction  of  five 
high-power  wireless  stations,  at  a  cost  of  ?3, 000, 000 
to  establish  a  complete  around-t he-world  service. 
.  .  .  United  States  army  surgeons  are  sent  to  Porto 
Rico  to  check  the  bubonic  jilaguc. 

June  28. — The  Zeppelin  dirigible  balloon  Schwab- 
en  I  is  destroyed  by  an  ex[)losion  at  Diisseldorf. 
...  A  successful  women-suffrage  parade  is  held 
in  Baltimore. 

June  29. — R(\-.  Stephen  Newman,  D.D.,  is 
chosen  president  of  Howard  liiiNersily. 

June  30. — The  city  of  Regina,  capital  of  Sas- 
katchewan Province,  Canada,  is  struck  b\'  a  tor- 
nado; more  than  fifty  liws  are  lost  and  projjerty 
damage<l  to  the  extent   of  several   million  dollars. 

July  I.- — Harric't  Ouimby,  the  woman  aviat«)r, 
loses  control  of  h<-r  machine  at  the  Boston  avia- 
tion meet,  and,  with  W.  A.  P.  W'ill.inl,  a  passenger, 
is  killed.  .  .  .  The  spreatl  of  the  fooi-.iiid-mouth 
disea.se  in  Ircl.ind  raus<-s  a  rigi<l  (juar.inlinr  in 
northern  l--nglaiid  ami  the  ilose  of  c.itlle  markets. 

July  2. — The  dirigible  balliMin  Akron  explcxies 
during  a  flight  at  .All.intic  City,  killing  its  builder, 
.Melvin  \'. mini. Ill,  .iiid  the  f<iiir  other  meinlMTs  of 
itH  « nw.  .  .  .  The  ruriursione  of  the  new  S<  hcM>l  of 
Journali*tm,  at  (.'oliinibi.i  rni\'rrsity,  is  l.iid  by 
Mrii.  JotM'ph  Pulitzer. 

Jiil\'  3,  .\  sjTirs  iif  re(  ommindal  ions  ((uicern- 
ing  the  uti-  of  uirrlcsH  .it  him  is  .iilo|iieil  ,it  I  he 
1  loning  MHHion  of  the  Iniiriiational  Radio  Teli- 
graph  (  orifereni  e  in  l^nidon. 

July  4.  Thirty-nine  |MTMin»are  killed  and  Mxly 
injured,  when  an  ek|>re>.«  train  i  raslicH  inio  ,t 
•ttalled   |MH'Miiger   train  on   the   Del.iware,   i..i(ka- 
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wanna  &  Western  Railroad  near  ("orninj^,  N.  ^^ 
.  .  .  New  flags,  with  two  additional  stars  for  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  New  \le.\ico,  are  raised  on 
all  government  buildings. 

July  5. — Twenty-six  jicrsons  arc  killed  and 
thirty  injured  in  a  rear-end  collision  between  a 
paissenger  ear  and  a  freight  train  on  the  Ligonier 
Valley  Railroad,  at  Wilpen,  Pa. 

July  6. — The  fifth  revival  of  the  Olympic  Games 
is  formally  ojH'ned  by  King  Ciustav  in  the  stadium 
at  Stockholm.  ...  At  the  meeting  of  the  National 
I'-ducation  .■\ss<jciation,  at  Chicago,  unsatisfactory 
reports  of  the  condition  of  rural  schools  arc  made. 

July  7. — The  Amehican  athletes  at  the  Olympic 
( iames  win  the  pentathlon  and  all  three  places  in 
the  100-meter  dash. 

July  8. — In  the  Olympic  dames,  America  wins 
the  high  jump  and  all  three  places  in  the  Koo-metre 
race. 

July  9.— Explosions  in  the  Cadeby  Colliery,  at 
Coniseborough,  England,  cause  the  death  of  thirty 
miners  and  fifty  members  of  a  rescuing  party.  .  .  . 
A  fleet  of  315  British  warships  is  assembled  for 
maneuvers  ofT  Spithead.  .  .  .  William  Dudley 
Foulke  is  reelected  president  of  the  National 
Municipal  League  at  the  meeting  in  Los  Angeles. 

July  10. — E.  T.  Fairchild,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  is 
elected  president  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. .  .  .  Twenty-one  deaths  from  bubonic 
plague  in  Porto  Rico  have  been  reported  to  date. 

July  13. — The  American  athletes  at  Stockholm 
win  the  standing  high  jump,  the  400-metre  run, 
and  the  3000-metre  team  race.  .  .  .  The  Paris  po- 
lice department  adojits  a  scheme  for  traffic  regu- 
lation suggested  by  William  Phelps  Eno,  the 
American  authority. 

July  14. — Thirteen  passengers  are  killed  and 
twenty  injured  in  a  rear-end  collision  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  near 
Chicago.  .  .  .  The  Marathon  race,  a  feature  of  the 
Olympic  (iames,  is  won  by  K.  K.  McXrthur,  of 
South  Africa. 

July  15. — The  special  arbitration  commission 
which  is  to  adjudicate  the  wage  dispute  between 
the  l()C()m<)ti\e  engineers  and  the  ICastern  railroads, 
meets  in  its  first  session  at  Manhattan  Beach,  New 
York.  .  .  .  On  thecl<isingday  of  theOKinpicdames, 
James  Thorpe,  the  Carli.sle  Indian,  wins  the 
Decathlon,  or  all-around  championship  contest. 

OBITUARY 

JuiK  12. — Frederic  Passy,  the  noted  French 
economist  and  peace  advcKate,  91.  .  .  .  Howard 
Malcolm  Dow,  the  well-known  organist,  75  .... 
Harry  George  Burgess,  the  illustrator,  44. 

June  13. — Bernard  Carter,  a  prominent  Mary- 
land lawyer,  78. 

June  15. — William  Wat.son  (ioodwin,  professor 
emeritus  of  (jreek  literature  at  Harvard  L'niver- 
sity,  81. 

June  16. — Henri  Jean  B.iptiste  .\n.ttoh'  I.enn - 
Be.iulieu,  direilor  of  the  Institute  of  l-"rance  and  .1 
noted  author,  70.  .  .  .  Thomas  P.  .•\ns<hutz,  a  prom- 
inent Philadelphia  artist,  Ol. 

June  17. — Major  Eli  H.  Janney,  inventor  of  a 
car  coupler  in  gt-neral  use  on  steam  railroads,  79. 
.  .  .  Hugh  McDowell,  of  P«>nns\lv.mi.i,  .»  delegate 
to  the  first  national  Republican  convention,  97. 

Jun(>  iS.  John  Henry  Holmes,  formerly  editor 
and  publislur  of  the  Boston  Ilcruld.  U). 


June  20. — ( .eneral  Edward  Stuyvesant  Bragg, 
c(jmmander  of  the  "Iron  Brigade"  in  the  Civil 
War  and  later  a  Congressman  from  Wisconsin  and 
minister  to  Mexico,  85.  .  .  (iencral  Michael  Kcr- 
win,  a  former  police  commissioner  of  New  York,  75. 

June  21. — Adam  Monroe  Byrd,  formerly  Repre- 
sentative from  Mississippi,  62. 

June  22. — Henry  B.  Cleaves,  a  former  Governor 

of  Maine,  72.  .  .  .  I'riah  S.  Jackson,  Sergeant-at- 
.■\rms  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  66.  .  .  . 
Benjamin  F.  Brown,  an  expert  in  life  insurance 
statistics,  70.  .  .  Nelson  Taylor,  the  book  pub- 
lisher, 61. 

June  24. — Field  Marshal  Sir  George  Stuart 
White,  noted  for  his  defejise  of  Ladysmith  against 
the  Boers,  76.  .  .  .  Ex-Congressman  David  M. 
DeWitt,  of  New  York,  75. 

June  25. — Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  the 
noted  artist,  76  (see  frontispiece).  .  .  .  Julia  Ri<h- 
man,  a  well-known  district  superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  New  York  City,  56. 

June  26. — Anthony  Higgins,  formerly  United 
States  Senator  from  Delaware,  71. 

June  27. — Brig.  Gen.  George  G.  Greenoufth, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  68. 

June  28. — George  B.  Cluett,  the  collar  manu- 
facturer. .  .  Frank  Furness,  a  prominent  Pennsyl- 
vania architect. 

June  29. — Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  for  many  years 
superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Philadeljjhia,  82. 

July  I.— Henry  Arden,  an  authority  on  i>atent 
law.  .  .  .Dr.  .M.  G.  Milovanovich,  Prime  Minister 
of  Servia. 

July  2. — C»eorge  B.  Swift,  a  former  mayor  of 
Chicago,  66.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  James  Russell  MilKr, 
the  noted  Philadelphia  pastor  and  editor  of  Presb\  - 
terian  publications,  72.  .  .  .  John  A.  Pettigrew, 
superintendent  of  parks  in  Boston,  68. 

July  3. — Major  Gen.  Robert  F.  Hoke,  a  note«l 
Confederate  officer,  75. 

July  5. — George  R.  Malby,  Representative  from 
the  Twenty-Sixth  New  York  district,  54.  .  .  .  Dor.i 
Greenwell  McChesney,  author  of  fiction  based  on 
the  English  cixil  wars,  41. 

July  6. — Amory  A.  Lawrence,  a  prominent  cot- 
ton manufacturer  of  Boston,  64. 

July  7. — Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Piatt  Decker,  the  note<l 
woman-suffrage  leader. 

July  8. — Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  a  pioneer  w<hxI- 
pulp  manufacturer,  64.  .  .  .  Robert  Wioiemann 
Barrett  Browning,  son  of  Rol>ert  and  Eliz;ibeth 
Browning  and  himself  a  well-known  artist,  63.  .  .  . 
Bryan  Callaghan.  mayor  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  for 
fourteen  terms,  (x). 

July  9. — Col.  W.  C.  Connelly,  Jr.,  a  well-known 
.•\ss<x"iated  Press  corres[X)n«Ient ,  56. 

July  II. — Jonathan  Haralson,  formerly  Associ- 
ate Justice  of  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court,  81. 

July  12. — Orville  Briggs  Stacy,  for  many  year>; 
professor  of  natural  sciences  and  mathematics  at 
the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  So.  .  .  .  Sl«w- 
art  S.  Neff,  an  authority  on  engineering  and  trans- 
portation, 54. 

July  13. — Gen.  Henry  M.  Duffield,  a  veteran  of 
the  Civil  and  Spanish  wars.  70. 

July  15. — Henry  Fink,  a  prominent  railroad  di- 
rector. 81.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Hume,  a  noted 
Southern  iilucator,  76. 
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"AN    INSPIRING   CEREMONY' 

From  the  Tribune  (Chicago) 


THE  Republican  National  Convention  at 
Chicago  furnished  the  subject  for  many 
thousands  of  newspaper  cartoons,  the  great 
majority  of  them  having  for  their  main  idea 
the  forcing  through  of  a  particular  program 
by  those  in  charge  of  the  convention.  Mr. 
McCutcheon,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  the 
cartoon  above,  likens  the  Coliseum  proceed- 
ings to  a  wedding  ceremony,  the  nomination 
bride  being  unwillingly  forced  to  take  a  man 
she  does  not  love.     To  the  '"guests"   who 


looked  on  at  Chicago,  as  well  as  to  the  coun- 
try at  large,  the  wedding — to  use  McCutch- 
eon's  words — was  most  ironically  "an  in- 
spiring ceremony."  Robert  Carter  of  the 
Boston  Journal,  pictures  the  National  Com- 
mittee as  gentlemen  of  the  Bill  Sikes  stripe, 
boosting  Oliver  Twist  Taft  into  the  nomina- 
tion window,  while  Morris  of  the  Spokesman- 
Review,  compares  the  nomination  to  an  egg 
of  dubious  flavor,  a  statement  from  the  White 
House    to    the    contrary    notwithstanding! 


*  KH  COMMITTKI'.Mr  \ 


Till: 


HAI*     VI.' 


'  I-     TO     TMK     PUKhlUINT 
i'lM  Keview  (Spokutic) 
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THE   APPEARANCE    OF   THE    NEW    PAR  FY    IM    THE   POUTICAL    FIELD 
From   the  Saturday  GUibe  (Utica) 

The  new  party  of  course  brings  with  it  its  favorite  expression  of  Colonel   Roosevelt's, 
symbol,  the  "Bull  Moose,"  adapted  from  a   "I  feel  as  strong  as  a  bull  noose." 


TlIK    NKW    HA»V 
Proin  the  Journal  (.Miiineai>olis) 


THK    MKIIKINK    MAN 
From  Lbc  Jotunai  (AlUata) 
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5PEED  THE  PARTING  GUEST— CONGRESS 

From  the  Pioneer  Press  (St.  Paul) 

While  primar>-  campaigns  and  conventions  The    oflaceholder    is    similarly    in    gloomy 
absorbed  public  attention,  Congress  has  kept  spirit,  for  with  the  party  split,  he  is  uncertain 
steadily  to  its  duty  at  the  National  Capital,   with  which  side  to  cast  his  lot. 
although  it  will  now  doubtless  soon  take  its 
well-earned  rest.    The  Republican  Congres- 
sional candidates  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
Taft  as  a  "pacemaker,"  and  fearful  of  their 
chances,  were  largely  responsible  for  the  talk 
last  month  of  petitioning  him  to  withdraw. 


Uti^ATUitMmnS    WITH    THE    PA'  kMAKKR 
<A»  tb«  tmc*  Vmlu  to  earUin  n«rvoiM  runiwn) 


T«M'I"H» 

(Tb«  R«pablic«n  ofl".'  irruuMvl   ljy   the  iplil  in 

Pr»>m  IIki  Utrui.l  (l<uchp<it«r) 
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BUSINESS  IS  GOING  TO  BE  DULL  IN  CERTAIN  QUARTERS  I 

From   the  Journal  (Portland.  Ore.) 

Strenuous  efforts  will  no  doubt  be  made  by  Roes  elsewhere  for  the  kind  of  goods  it  wants, 

the  G.  O.  P.  storekeeper  to  hold  the  nation's  You  cannot  expect  to  satisfy  "progressive" 

trade,  but  those  who  stocked  the  store  will  ])urchasers  if  you  load  up  your  shelves  with 

have  only  themselves  to  blame  if  the  public  '"sUindpat"  wares. 


OUR  OWN    rXJLlTICAL  OLYMPICS 
rroni  till'  I'lUthe  tNcw  York) 
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THE     OLD     SHOWMAN     AXD    THE     TIGER 
From  the  Herald  (New  York) 

It  was  a  heroic  battle  the  "old  Showman" 
Br>'an  offered  to  the  "Tiger"  at  the  Balti- 
more Convention  when  he  boldly  taunted  the 
Tammany  delegates  with  being  wax  figures, 
and  denounced  with  thunderous  eloquence  the 
efforts  of  "the  interests"  to  control  the  con- 
vention. With  no  organization  behind  him. 
and  with  no  oflficial  influence,  Bryan,  like  a 


iif  !>'■ 


^^-1^^ 


\VHOt\KR     PA.SSKS     Hl.Kl.     MUST     KIR.ST    SALl  Ii:     THIS 

banner!" 
From  the  Leadrr  Cleveland) 

lone  crusader, — a  xeritabk-  Richard  of  the 
Lion  Heart  and  the  mighty  i)attle  ax — hurled 
his  tremendous  strokes  at  the  heads  of  the 
assembled  flelegates,  till  the  enemies  of 
progressive  principles  bent  before  his  power- 
ful blows. 


J»OW   If    I   «  \V    jftT    HOLD   TMEM 
ttM  JoutniU   'Hi/ris  CKy> 


rilf    MM-y.  (OI'RHK  IH  AUKI  A   TOHO<,(,\\ 
Vi>m\  the  /'«!(  'PittibufKh) 
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THE   PROFESSOR:    "  WELL  TAKE  THIS   LESSON    AGAIN   TOMORROW.   AND   THE    NEXT   DAY- AND 

THE  DAY  AFTER  THAT" 

From  the  Globe  (Toronto) 

Woodrow  Wilson — "the  schoolmaster  in 
politics" — has  a  splendid  lesson  on  his  black- 
board, but  a  rather  unpromising  jiupil. 


THE     M.\V     JKKSKY     MDSQinTO — WII.I.    HK     STINO     ONE 

OR    BOTH? 

Frrini  the  Vumrer  Prfss  (St.  Paul) 


WILSON  —  that's    ALLI 
From  the  Posi-Vispaldt  (St.  Loutf) 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  STRUGGLE 

The  contestants  breaking  down  their  prestige  in  the  cojrse  of  the  struggle 

From  De  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam) 

On  this  page  and  the  one  immediately  fol-  showing  what  other  countries  think  of  our 
lowing  are  presented  some  cartoons  from  national  political  situation.  Many  of  the 
foreign  periodicals.     These  are  interesting  as   foreign    cartoonists    liken    the    Presidential 


Thi«  irtxt-pi>^ 


i 


f>r«fn«ry   «>nt*»« 


tllK    TAI 

I"  liiK  Hill"  an  may 
thr  "li 

Vvim  h 


I     U,\|t  II 

lit  in  ihr  fir»l  roiiinl 

•  J 
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PLATFORM    AMENITIES 

President  Taft  (Conductor  of  the  White  Hoiise  Express) : 
"You  can't  go  on  this  train." 

Colonel  Roosevelt:  "Well,  if  I  can't,  you  sha'n'tl" 
From  Punch  (London) 

Struggle  to  a  prize-fight,  due  doubtless  to  the 
athletic  vigor  of  Colonel  Roo.'^evclt  and  to 
some  of  the  pugilistic  expressions  that  have 
been  used  in  the  course  of  the  contest.  The 
cartoon  from  London  Punch  pictures  the 
contest  as  a  railroad  platform  struggle  be- 
tween the  conductor  of  the  train  (Taft)  and 
a  would-be  passenger  (Roosevelt).  To  repre- 
sent the  Presidency  as  "the  White  House 
P'xjiress"  is  not  inapproj>riate,  but  to  |)ut 
Taft  in  the  position  of  conductor  apparently 
assigns    to    him    the   authoritative   right    to 


M  \I)K    IN    .\MERIC 

In  the  opinion  of  Jugend,  Taft's  election  will  never  take 
place.     Long  before   that   can   happen   Roosevelt  will    have 
reduced  his  opponent  to  canned  corned  beef. 
From  Jugend  (Munich) 

board  the  train,  whereas,  in  the  present  con- 
test, he  is  simply  on  a  level  with  every  other 
candidate,  all  having  to  wait  until  the  people 
l)resent  one  of  them  with  the  proper  "  ticket." 


RIH)SKVK1.T    AS    THE    "  KMPKROK        OF    AMKRICA 

"Yes.  my  dear  Napoleon,  wr  two  .irr  Rood  Republicans! ' 

From  Jngm4  (Munich) 


TlIE    PRF^ilDKNTIAI.    PRIMARIES 

Taft  a  plump  tidbit  for  Teddy 

Frum  Kladderadaliik  (Berlin) 


GOVERNOR   WOODROW   WILSON   kji-    Nh.\;t    JKKafcY.  THt  Ut.VlOCRATIC  PARTY'S  NOMINEE 

FOR  PRESIDENT 

fGovemor  WOaon  was  born  at  Staunton.  Va.,  wi  December  »8.  i8s6;  he  was  president  of  Princeton  University  from 
Aacut  I.  1903.  to  October  20,  1910;  his  term  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey  began  on  January  17,  191 1, 

and  will  expire  on  January  14.  19 14) 

WOODROW    WILSON,— A 
CHARACTKR   SKKTCH 

BY   HENRY  jONF'.S    lOKI) 

(Prcjfc««or  of  Pulitictt  in  Princeton   Uiiivt*r»ily) 

'T'HK  most  salient  characteristic  of  W'mmI-  of  starched  luhavior,  s<»  I  was  surprLsetl,  al- 

•'■     row  VVils/in  Lsalovcof  fun.    This  is  what  though  pleased,  by  the  eagerness  with  whiih 

^)'^^t  ir  ■  -         '    nc  when  I  ^     '       'to  know  he  s<'i/.ec|  upon  the  humorous  asp«-(  t  of  any 

hirnov-                   years  ago,  ;if            i  early  irn-  situation.     It  was  af  the  meeting  of  a  learned 

()reviif)n  has  txrcn  of  ten  renewed  since.     When  stniety  that   hrought  together  a  number  of 

our  ac                                  '            in  eriitor  and  imivrrsily  men  an<i   I   had  |)re|»arc«i   myself 

ha/1  a  I. .;....  ......  ..<..<,>   ..;,;.,  were  |>ers<jnH  for  something  of  a  didactic  ordeal.     Hut  as 
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Copyrlclit  l>y  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  ^  ork 

THE  WILSON  FAMILY  AT  SEA  QRT.  N.  J. 

(From  left  to  right:  Miss  Eleanor  Randolph  Wils<<n.  Miss  Jessie  Woodrow  Wilson,  Miss  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson, 

Mrs.  Wilson,  Governor  Wilson) 


soon  as  the  regular  exercises  were  over,  Wil- 
son started  out  to  tell  stories,  relate  anec- 
dotes, and  carry  on  a  discursi\e  conversa- 
tion that  for  candor,  logic,  and  incisiveness 
made  me  think  of  Johnson's  table  talk,  when 
the  great  Cham  was  in  a  genial  mooii  and 
talked  English  instead  of  Latin.  I  noticed 
that  although  his  talk  was  manifestly  an  im- 
provisation, his  thoughts  came  with  their 
clothes  on.  There  was  a  balance  to  his  periods 
revealing  an  instinctive  sense  of  form,  and 
his  diction  was  terse  and  idiomatic.  This 
spontaneity  of  utterance  is  hal)itual.  His 
dignity  is  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself,  which 
it  is  abundantly  able  to  do,  as  it  is  always 
present,  although  he  dois  ii()t  --eem  to  Ik- 
aware  of  it. 

A    LOVKR    OK    I.IMJIKICKS    AND   STORIES 

This  lo\e  of  fun  crops  out  on  every  occa- 
sion.    When  he  was  nominated  for  Govern«>r 


of  New  Jersey  the  family  experienced  a  shock 
from  the  downjxiur  of  publicity  upon  their 
home.  The  ladies  winced  under  it  before 
they  learned  that  it  is  one  of  the  things  that 
goes  in  the  day's  work  for  the  family  of  a 
man  who  is  nominated  to  high  office.  But 
until  they  were  hardened  to  it  it  was  not  al- 
ways (|uite  pleasant  to  read  in  the  papers  re- 
marks u|M)n  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Wilson's 
nose  tits  his  face  and  his  ears  are  adjusted  to 
his  head.  But  he  himself  got  hold  of  a  Lim- 
erick that  seemed  to  him  to  express  his  posi- 
tion exactly,  and  he  recited  it  with  glee: 

.\s  .1  Uaiity  I  am  not  a  stir; 

riun-  arc  otluTs  mon-  hainlstimc  by  far. 

but  my  fare, —  I  «lon't  mind  it, 

I'or  I  am  iH-hind  it ; 

rho  jx'opU"  in  front  get  the  jar. 

Whatever  his  experience  may  be  he  in- 
stinctively sees  the  funny  side  of  things,  and 
he  returns  from  ever>-  excursion  with  a  fund 
of  amu.^ement  for  the  home  circle  ju.st  as  a  bee 
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brings  honey  to  the  hixe.  It  is  a  very  merry 
home  circle.  There  seem  to  be  no  secrets 
there.  The  Governor  speaks  frankly  and 
unreser\-edly  upon  any  matter  that  may  come 
up.  His  table  talk  takes  a  wide  range.  He 
is  omnivorous  in  his  reading  and  expansive 
in  his  mental  curiosity.  Intellectual  narrow- 
ness is  his  great  aversion.  I  have  heard  him 
describe  the  class  of  scholars  who  dwarf 
themselves  by  confinement  to  one  subject  as 
'"ignorant  specialists."  Of  Governor  Wilson 
it  may  be  said  that  whatever  concerns  human- 
ity interests  him,  so  at  one  sitting  at  his  table 
one  may  hear  talk  of  Kipling's  latest  poem, 
of  Chesterton's  most  recent  piaradox,  of  foot- 
ball prospects,  events  in  the  reUgious  world, 
the  latest  Limerick,  the  political  myths  by 
which  p>eople  are  imposed  upon  as  regards 
the  nature  of  our  Constitution,  the  trend  of 
contemporaneous  philosophy,  personal  anec- 
dotes, and  interspersed  throughout  a  lot  of 
apposite  stories. 

Woodrow  Wilson  is  not  a  stor>'-teller  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  term.  He  does  not  save 
up  and  giN-e  out  funny  stories  just  because 
they  are  funny,  but  his  stories  come  up  in  his 
talk  by  way  of  illustration,  and  they  possess 
logical  pertinence.  The  newspaj^er  corre- 
spondents at  Sea  Girt  elicited  a  characteristic 
sp)ecimen  at  the  time  when  there  was  much 
action  at  Baltimore  without  apparent  prog- 
ress. He  compared  his  position  to  that  of 
a  man  in  an  automobile  who  inquired  how 
far  it  wa.<i  to  his  destination  and  was  told: 
"Twenty  miles  away."  .\fter  riding  on  for 
some  time  he  asked  again  and  was  again 
tdd:  "Twenty  miles."  On  he  went  again 
for  a  while,  and  on  making  fresh  inquiry  was 
again  toid  that  he  was  twenty  miles  away. 
'•  Welf, "  he  said,  "at  any  rate  I  am  not  losing 
ground." 

AK   EXFXUENCE    DRyVMATIZED 

He  has  a  gift  for  dramatic  narrative  and 
can  describe  a  scene  in  a  way  that  brings  it 
xividly  before  one.  His  profx.-n.sity  for  hu- 
morous obser\'alion  fin-sfrxcfi  him  from 
tedium  in  the  many  formal  jinxccdings  in 
which  he  was  called  to  take  [art  ljeaiu.se  t)f 
his  ■  -n.     Tht'V  rould  ncjt  l>e  m» 

duix  ;»  fJi  .t  »,.   (<,uM  hnd  wmr- 

thing  intemtin^' •  c.  Hr  seents  Id 
\>c  little  or  not  at  all  «  to  lx>rcdom,  and 
arrivfj*  fri-sh  awl  bu"\.iin  ,i^  ■'  -  d  <>{  what 
Jo  nxiifA  (MTOpic  wdiiUI  \k  a  ig  rx|»«Ti 

cnct.    So  far  from  lieing  tirefl  of  it  all.  h<-  may 
rehearw  its  hiim<  ' 
jni"»to  when  he  gv      


MRS.  \VOOUR(;U     WILSCJ.N 

(Mrs.  Wilson  was  Miss  Louise  Axson,  of  Savannah,  Ga.) 

I  happened  to  be  present  when  he  gave  an  ac- 
count of  some  i^ublic  exercises  in  which  he  had 
taken  part  not  long  before.  A  presentation 
was  to  be  made  to  some  notable  who  was  so 
crowded  by  the  committee  on  the  stage  that 
he  sat  with  his  feet  drawn  tight  to  his  chair 
and  his  high  hat  pressed  clo.se  to  his  stomach 
under  his  cla.sped  hands.  The  orator  making 
the  presentation  speech  was  right  in  front, 
almo.st  in  physical  contact,  hut  as  he  i)ilched 
his  voice  .so  as  to  reach  the  audience  the  open- 
ing worrls — "Honored  sir!" — came  in  a  loud 
shout.  The  recipient  of  the  attention  was  so 
startled  that  he  made  a  jump  that  crii>he<l  in 
his  hat  like  a  concertina.  The  shout  that 
Wil.son  himself  ga\e  in  iinilaf  inn  of  the  stren- 
UCJU.S  orator  rang  through  the  hou.se  in  a  way 
that  brought  down  some  of  the  family  to  see 
what  wits  the  matter  and  to  join  in  the  fun. 

This  o|M'(uiess  of  condiu  t  belongs  to  Wood- 
row  Wilson  by  inheritance.     Older  members 
of  the  Princeton  faculty  who  knew  his  father 
'       had   the  same  freedom  of  spirit.      ,\ 
j  ticl  tlie<)|ogi.in,  he  was  fond  of  jest  and 

ancrdote.  wax  exfiansive  in  his  sympathies 
-I    in    his    interests.     In    tempera- 
..;...    .,     -drow  Wilson  is  s;iid  to  resemble 
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his  father  closely.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
this  phase  of  his  character  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  his  friends  that  he  takes  a  pood  f)ic- 
ture.  They  are  accustomed  to  seeing  him 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  with  lines  of 
good  humor  curving  about  his  mouth  and 
radiating  from  the  corners  of  his  eyes.  But 
it  takes  contact  with  people  to  produce  these 
manifestations.  The  face  that  the  camera 
gets  is  that  which  has  been  modeled  by 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry  and  theological  lineage, 
expressing  gravity,  seriousness,  and  determi- 
nation. In  the  ordinary  bearing  of  the  man 
these  qualities  are  latent  but  are  not  con- 
spicuous as  they  are  in  his  picture. 

MUST   A    STATESMAN    BE    OWL-LIKE? 

His  humor  is  not  broad,  but  dry  and  clean. 
His  mind  is  not  squeamish,  but  it  is  pure. 
His  conversation  is  remarkable  for  intel- 
lectual copiousness.  His  mind  is  rich  in  ideas 
and  he  spends  them  freely  in  his  talk.  He 
says  what  he  thinks  without  fear  of  conse- 
quences. These  traits  may  not  be  such  as 
are  now  ordinarily  associated  with  political 
eminence,  but  that  is  because  .American  polit- 
ical conditions  are  now  peculiar.  The  states- 
men who  made  the  Constitution  and  set  up  the 
government  used  to  talk  copiously  and  write 
voluminously.  The  notion  that  a  statesman 
should  be  as  silently  wise  as  an  owl  and  as 
gravely  meditative  as  a  cow  has  come  in  only 
since  government  by  private  arrangement 
has  been  substituted  for  goxernment  by  i)ub- 
lic  discussion. 

Wilson's  literary  discipline 

He  has  extraordinary  capacity  for  getting 
through  work  without  strain  or  fret.  This 
competency,  while  founded  upon  natural 
ability,  is  largely  the  ])roduct  of  intellectual 
discijiline.  When  he  adopted  the  career  of 
a  college  professor,  he  deliberately  set  him- 
self to  work  to  train  and  improve  his  literary 
powers.  He  had  already  performed  a  rare 
literary  ex])loit .  His  work  on  "Congressional 
Government,''  which  has  already  become 
a  political  classic,  was  written  as  a  doctor's 
thesis, — a  class  of  composition  which,  how- 
ever meritorious  in  other  respects,  rarely 
possesses  literary  distinction.  Professor 
Bryce's  "Holy  Roman  Empire"  and  Profes- 
sor Wilson's  "Congressional  Government  " 
are  the  only  academic  dissertations  which  in 
our  time  have  achieved  a  place  in  general 
literature.  As  a  college  professor.  Woodrow 
Wilson  set  himself  assiduously  to  literary 
composition,  working  at  it  as  a  regular  task, 


whether  he  felt  like  it  or  not.  The  result  was 
the  ai)pearance  of  a  .series  of  essays  and  treat- 
ises of  permanent  \alue.  Incidentally  he  has 
brought  his  faculties  under  such  control  that 
they  are  always  at  his  command,  ready  for 
obedient  service  at  any  time  in  any  place. 
He  has  long  had  the  reputation  among  pub- 
lishers of  a  writer  whose  copy  might  be 
counted  on  to  arrive  at  the  very  time  for 
which  it  had  been  promised.  That  is  not  a 
common  virtue  among  authors,  as  any  editor 
will  testify. 

A    POPLT-AR    LECTURER 

As  a  lecturer,  he  has  experienced  a  develop- 
ment such  as  is  not  uncommon  although  rarely 
carried  out  with  such  completeness  as  in  his 
case.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a 
college  professor,  he  used  to  get  up  his  lectures 
elaljorately  in  their  accumulations  of  fact 
and  citations  of  authority.  His  well-known 
treatise  on  government,  "The  State,"  was 
made  from  the  syllabi  of  lectures  prepared  by 
him.  But  as  his  mastery  over  the  subject 
increased,  he  gradually  modified  his  method 
until  his  lectures  became  rather  a  source  of 
enlightenment  than  a  means  of  im[>arting  in- 
formation. He  holds  that  information  with- 
out insight  is  of  little  value,  and  of  late  years 
his  method  has  been  to  put  a  printed  syllabus 
in  the  hands  of  his  students  and  make  his 
lectures  an  elucidation  of  the  theme.  The 
introduction  of  the  preceptorial  system  at 
Princeton  may  be  said  to  be  an  incident  of 
his  own  mental  develoj)ment.  That  system 
makes  the  pupil  a  fellow  student  of  the 
professor  who  guides  the  pupil's  reading  in 
the  subject  and  who  illuminates  it  from  his 
own  knowledge  and  exjx'rience.  This  method 
of  treatment  made  Mr.  Wilson's  lectures  in- 
tensely interesting  to  the  students.  He  had 
his  subject  down  under  his  feet  so  he  could 
tramp  all  over  it.  He  was  not  thinking  of  it ; 
he  was  thinking  of  his  students,  that  he  might 
j)our  light  into  their  minds  until  they  could 
.see  for  themselves. 

The  bored,  apathetic  look  which  is  the 
regular  thing  among  students  undergoing 
the  i)rileal  of  conllnemcnt  in  a  lecture  room 
for  an  hour,  vanished  from  Professor  Wil.son's 
classrooms.  He  addressed  himself  to  their 
minds  as  a  skilful  lawyer  does  to  the  minds 
of  jurors,  explaining  and  illustrating  points 
until  he  could  see  from  their  faces  that  they 
had  grasped  the  subject.  He  would  not  leave 
any  branch  of  his  theme  until  he  could  per- 
ceive evidence  of  their  comprehension,  and 
if  necessary  would  go  over  points  again,  re- 
stating, explaining,  and  illustrating  until  he 
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had  made  e\'erything  clear.  The  enjoyment 
that  the  students  got  from  his  lectures  was 
ver}'  marked.  A  student  remarked  to  me 
once  that  if  a  fellow  cut  one  of  Wilson's 
lectures  he  would  be  cheating  himself. 

QUALnXES    AS     A     PUBLIC     SPE.AKER 

His  ability  as  a  public  speaker,  now  so 
marked,  has  also  been  greatly  developed  since 
the  beginning  of  his  career.  At  first  he  pre- 
pared himself  carefully  as  regards  his  diction, 
and  the  framework  of  his  speeches  was  rather 
formal.  He  had  some  natural  diffidence  to 
overcome,  and,  curiously  enough,  notwith- 
standing the  e.Ttraordinarj'  facility  which  he 
now  [x>ssesses,  a  trace  of  it  still  remains.  By 
practice  his  ability  has  been  so  developed 
that  he  now  transcends  that  of  an  ordinary 
'  as  much  as  the  agility  of  an  athlete 
t'.<..ii-.  that  of  an  ordinar)'  man.  liut  to 
this  flay  he  still  feels  a  nervous  tension  in 
Ix^nning  that  produces  a  feeling  of  "gone- 
ness" in  the  [)it  of  the  stomach.  It  dis;i[)- 
[Krars  the  moment  he  hears  the  sound  of  his 
voice.  Then  he  loses  all  sense  of  personal 
toil  'ss  in  the  exercise  of  his  jKiwcrs, 

"'  '  '  '•ech  jjocs  on  almost  as  in  a  state 

All  who  have  known  him  through  a  |)eri(Kl 
of  year        '  .  nt  as 

the  rest.  _  ,  i       ;is  al- 

ways rca<ly  to. H|>cak  brforcanyof  the  students' 
organizations     •   '  il. 

.ety  arc  religion  a  ^ social ion'^ 
at  I'nnrelon  whose  meml>cr^  he  has  frc- 
♦jucntly  adilrcssrd.     There  are  various  socie- 


ties among  the  students  devoted  to  literary, 
artistic,  or  political  interests  and  his  kindness 
and  readiness  in  responding  to  their  calls 
made  him  belo^•ed.  Year  after  year  he  was 
voted  the  favorite  professor.  His  voice, 
always  good,  of  late  years  has  acquired  a  pe- 
culiar vibrant  quality  that  carries  its  tones 
%\'ithout  strain  or  effort.  He  speaks  very 
distinctly,  and  although  his  voice  does  not 
appear  to  be  raised  above  a  con\'ersational 
pitch,  it  is  heard  without  difficulty,  whether 
in  a  great  auditorium  or  in  the  open  air. 
When  he  has  to  make  an  important  speech,  he 
prepares  himself  carcfuU}'  as  to  matter  and 
ideas,  but  he  can  safely  trust  himself  to  the 
occasion  for  his  diction,  which  is  unfailing 
in  literary  distinction.  He  has  read  so  ex- 
tensively and  thought  so  deeply  that  he  al- 
ways has  something  to  .say,  and  he  never 
has  to  fall  back  upon  commoni)laces.  No 
man  ever  possessed  in  a  more  eminent  degree 
the  faculty  of  thinking  on  bis  feet. 

A  very  striking  example  of  his  readiness 
was  given  toward  tlie  close  of  tin-  primary 
campaign  in  Princeton.  It  was  the  day  of 
(Colonel  Roosevelt's  \-isit  to  Princeton,  where 
he  sjMjkc  to  the  stiulcnts  from  the  l)alcony  of 
the  Nassiiu  Iiui.  Later  in  llie  same  evening, 
the  c«)llege  boys  and  a  numbt-r  of  the  towns- 
men marched  down  t«)  the  (lovernor's  resi- 
dence. The  (Jovern«)r  had  (onu-  hon^-  that 
evening  very  lire<l,  an<l  I  happcm-d  tt»  know 
that  he  could  have  had  no  opportunity  for 
special  preparation.  Hut  as  tin-  <  lui-rs  went 
ii[),  he  made  hi.s  appearance  in  the  doorway 
of  his  house,  and  st.'irted  to  niak«'  an  olThand 
addri-ss.  The  crowd  was  itnnn'dialely  hushed 
to  stillness  and  listened  with  «niiel  ititentness. 
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THE  "  UTTLE  WHITE  HOUSE."  GOVERNOR  WILSON'S  SUMMER 

HOME  AT  SEA  GIRT.  N.  J. 

(It  was  here  that  the  Governor  received  the  news  of  his  nomination  at  Baltimore) 


him  they  never  absorbed 
him.  He  is  fond  of  out-of- 
door  exercise  of  any  kind, 
hndinj^  in  that  a  healthful 
thanj^e  from  the  occupa- 
tions of  his  study.  Some 
years  ago  he  was  very  fond 
of  bicycling,  but  of  late 
years  golf  is  his  favorite 
game,  just  because  of  its 
distinctly  out-of-door  char- 
acter. He  puts  in  a  good 
deal  of  time  playing  golf 
during  his  summer  vacation, 
which  he  used  to  spend  at 
Lyme,  Connecticut.  When 
at  Princeton  and  he  can 
fmd  the  time,  he  likes  to  play 
a  round  on  the  golf  links 
there.  In  his  personal 
habits  he  is  abstemious. 
He  neither  smokes  nor 
It  is  a  pity  that  no  stenographers  were  present  drinks,  and  hedocs  not  scrvewine  on  his  table, 
to  take  down  that  address,  for  it  was  one  of  although  he  provides  cigars  for  guests  who 
the  most  masterly  I  have  ever  heard.  It  do  smoke.  .Although  spare  in  figure,  he  has 
was  not  a  party  harangue;  it  went  into  mat-  a  wiry  strength,  conserved  by  his  lifelong 
ters  deci)er  than  that.  Its  mental  horizon  habits  of  temperance  in  all  things  and  re- 
took the  w^orld  movement  in  its  sweep,  and  i)lenished  by  a  fine  faculty  for  taking  hLs  rest, 
not  alone  American  trials  and  difficulties.  He  He  is  a  good  sleeper,  and  nothing  that  can 
put  the  issues  of  the  times  in  their  historic  happen  seems  able  to  agitate  his  mind  or 
setting  as  a  ])hase  in  the  efforts  of  humanity  to  cause  wakefulness.  This  makes  him  a  good 
rise  to  higher  planes  of  being.  He  held  that  traveler.  He  can  turn  in  and  get  his  night's 
the  sui)reme  test  of  the  value  of  any  institu-  rest  as  usual  as  he  flies  across  the  country 
lion  is  how  it  alTects  the  value  of  life.    After   in  a  slecjnng  car. 

presenting  the  ideals  that  dignify  the  strife  From  the  freedom  and  variety  of  his  con- 
of  politics,  he  pressed  the  Cjuestion  home  versation  one  would  get  the  idea  that  his 
whether  there  was  not  here  something  that  mind  is  ver}'  open  to  new  imjiressions.  This 
appealed  to  every  true  man,  something  to  is  the  case,  and  yet  at  the  same  lime  his  plans 
work  for  that  should  inspire  devotion  and  in  all  matters  of  importance  are  the  outcome 
arouse  energy.  All  this  without  any  partisan  of  a  process  of  incubation.  He  is  open  to 
appeal.  The  position  which  he  look  seemed  ad\ice  and  likes  to  talk  things  over,  but  his 
too  high  for  that;  the  scope  of  his  vision  was  conclusions  are  his  own,  and  once  formed 
too  broad  for  any  sort  of  particularisn\  The  they  are  firmly  held.  It  is  useless  ever  to 
remarkable  thing  about  that  speech  to  me  approach  him  with  any  argument  based  upon 
was  that  it  seemed  to  arouse  feelings  too  his  personal  advantage  or  convenience.  It 
deep  for  expression.  He  talked  on  simply,  must  go  to  the  merits  of  the  case  to  receive 
sincerely,  earnestly,  while  the  audience  lis-  his  consideration.  Tenacity  of  pur|>osc  is 
tened  in  a  silence  unl»roken  until  he  had  a  ver)' strong  trait  of  his  character.  When  he 
finished.  Then  the  cheers  broke  out.  When  has  determined  ujx)n  any  jwlicy,  he  adheres 
primary  day  came  the  \o{v  for  Wilson  in  to  it  with  con.>tancy  and  perse\erance,  no 
the  students'  districts  was  greater  than  that  matter  what  obstacles  may  be  encountered, 
for  Taft  and  Roosevelt  put  together.  His  spirits  are  remarkably  equable,  neither 

elated  by  success  nor  discouraged  by  failure. 
PERSONAL  riLVR.vcTiRisTics  He  is  vcrv  easy  and  democratic  in  his  man- 

ners, meeting  all  .sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
In    biograjjhical    matter    now    appearing   without   reserve  or  precaution.     His   fellow 
about  the  (ioveriior  much  is  said  of  his  ath-    townsmen  instinctively  regard  him  as  a  mem- 
letic  pursuits  while  an   undergraduate,   but    ber  of  the  conununity,  approachable  in  any 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  while  they  interested   interest  of  the  community  by  any  member 
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tliereof.  There  are,  however,  two  kinds  of 
people  with  whom  he  seems  to  enter  into 
mental  communion  most  readily.  One  kind 
includes  just  plain,  common  people,  making 
no  pretensions  to  learning  but  solid  and 
honest  in  their  intuitions  and  prejudices; 
from  them  he  draws  inspiration.  The  other 
kind  includes  people  of  ripe  culture  and 
wide  information ;  from  them  he  gets  men- 
tal exercise  through  bouts  of  intellectual 
discussion. 

WTiatever  he  does,  whether  it  be  work  or 
play  or  conversation,  he  does  with  a  whole 
heart.  He  never  dawdles.  He  is  always 
eager,  alert,  animated,  whether  ^Titing,  lec- 
turing, speaking,  chatting  or  pla>-ing.  Mil- 
ton's famous  jiassage  about  those  who  "scorn 
delights  and  live  laborious  days"  is  not 
apphcable  to  him.  He  gets  through  a  great 
amount  of  work,  but  his  thinking  machine 
is  so  well  adjusted  and  rims  so  smoothly  that 
its  operation  seems  a  functional  satisfaction 
rather  than  labor.  The  quatrain  that  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  put  up  in  his  study  would 
be  quite  in  place  in  Woodrow  Wilson's  study 
too: 

This  is  the  study  where  a  smiling  God 
Sees  day  by  day  the  [jath  of  duty  trod. 
My  work  He  praises  and  He  seems  to  say 
The  day  is  brief;  be  diligent  in  play. 

ADMIMSTIL,\TrV-E   .\BILITY 

During  his  campaign  for  Governor  it 
suited  his  fx^litical  of)jKjnents  to  describe  him 
as  a  man  who  had  led  a  cloistered  life  so  that 
he  was  unfamiliar  with  affairs  and  was  want- 
ing in  administrative  ability.  Such  a  notion 
seemed  very  grotesfjue  to  those  who  knew 
Wfxxirow  Wilson.  It  altogether  misconceived 
the  nature  of  a  university  president's  work. 
The  pf^t  calls  for  administrative  ability  of 
a  very  high  order,  and  inciflentally  brings 
alK>ut  contacts  and  acquaintanceships  that 
put  one  in  [>ersonal  t<»uch  with  all  great 
national  interests,  whether  bu.'^iness  or  f)<>liti- 
cal.  The  administrative  problems  that  may 
engage  a  university  president's  attention 
involve  men  of  ex(e|>tional  ability  and  f«»rce, 
s^»  that  controversies,  if  they  ari.He,  are  more 
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high  degree  the  great  : 
of  prom|)t  appr<  ' 
of  a  ran*',  V)  as  t  <  <  . . . 
evant  and  ad  vent  it  i 
Hion  to  •w^iund  concluHion.s 
\n-  the  m,''  '■ 
whrlhiT    ' 


GOVERNOR     WILSON     WITH     COLONEL     M.COUBS,    THE 
VOrXG    PRINCKTON    CRAnrAW,     WHO    MANAGED    HIS 
PRE-NOMINATXON  CAMPAIGN  AND  WILL  BE  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

chance  motion,  his  mind  seized  it  at  once, 
stating  the  case  clearly  and  bringing  out  all 
its  elements  for  consideration.  Ai  times  he 
took  an  active  part  in  debate.  The  .>^peech 
he  made  in  introducing  the  preceptorial 
system  has  become  a  faculty  tradition  as 
a  motlel  of  [xTspicacity  and  force.  His  (juick- 
ness  of  aj)prehension  was  also  marked  when- 
ever he  took  part  in  a  conference  or  was 
[)resent  at  a  cf)mmittee  meeting.  Xo  matter 
how  t<)niplicali«l  the  suhjt-cl.his  mind  seemed 
to  bear  effectively  upon  it  at  once,  cutting 
into  it  like  a  circular  saw  into  a  knotty  log. 
His  apprehension  c.xtenfls  to  the  |)oints  of 
view  of  all  concerned,  and  hi-  is  particularly 
hai>py  in  rem<ning  differences  by  promoting 
clearer  un(l<Tslanding. 

This  (juickness  of  grasp  and  readiness  of 
comprehension  have  been  strikingly  dis- 
playefl  during  his  administration  as  ('i<i\ crnor. 
I  was  impressed  by  it  during  the  lu;iglit  of  the 
struggle  in  the  Haltimore  convention  when  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  he  would  have 
fell  the  strain  of  suspense.  On  the  Iriday 
after  the  (onvention  met,  at  a  very  tritital 
juncture  ni  his  candidaty,  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  him  at  Sea  (iirt  on  a  mailer  of  Slate 
liiisiriis,  ill  ( onipany  with  a  t'entlenian   who 
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was  interested  in  the  case.  No  one  could  have 
imagined  from  the  Governor's  manner  that  he 
had  anytliing  inij)ortant  on  his  mind.  Heap- 
j)lied  himself  at  once  to  the  business,  entering 
into  its  details  with  prompt  ajifjreciation. 

During  the  legislative  session,  if  he  could 
get  into  conference  with  the  parties  to  a  con- 
troversy, it  was  remarkable  how  rapidly  he 
could  analyze  the  situation,  present  its  ele- 
ments, and  suggest  the  solution.  Under  the 
I)arliamentary  system  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  a  great  leader,  equaling  Glad- 
stone or  Lloyd-George  in  cajjacity  for  ex- 
pounding and  advocating  great  public  poli- 
cies. So  far  as  our  political  system  admits  of 
such  exertion  of  personal  influence  he  has 
been  uniformly  successful,  and  that  explains 
the  signal  achievements  of  his  administration. 
His  dispatch  of  business  is  such  that  business 
never  drives  him.  He  seems  always  to  have 
time  to  talk  and  to  act  with  deliberation, 
whatever  be  the  exigency,  and  when  he  is 
through  he  is  through.  The  art  of  living  on 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  was  learned  by  him 
many  years  ago,  and  it  stands  him  in  good 
stead  now.  No  man  in  public  life  keeps  a 
cleaner  desk  or  has  clearer  spaces  of  time 
for  study  and  recreation  in  the  intervals  of 
official  duty. 

HIS    ATTITUDE    TOWARD    RELIGION 

The  habitual  cheerfulness  and  equanimity 
of  his  mind  and  his  love  of  innocent  fun  are 
traits  so  persistent  as  to  im|)ly  permanent 
moral  foundations.  It  does  not  require  much 
intimacy  to  discover  of  what  these  consi.^t — 
namely,  a  deep  religious  faith,  penetrating 
the  whole  nature  of  the  man  and  informing 
all  his  acts.  This  is  the  source  of  that  peace 
of  mind  which  seems  to  make  him  immune 
to  worry  or  trouble.  He  takes  things  as  they 
come,  makes  the  best  of  them,  and  abides 
by  the  event  with  simple  and  complete  resig- 
nation to  the  will  of  God. 

The  idealism  that  has  now  entered  into 
philosophy    from     fuller    knowledge    of   the 


implications  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  was 
long  ago  j)erceived  and  appropriated  by 
W'oodrow  \\'ilson. 

I  remember  once  being  with  him  at  a  gath- 
ering in  one  of  the  students'  clubs  at  Prince- 
ton when  the  conversation  drifted  around 
to  religion.  We  were  grouped  about  a  big 
fireplace  and  the  talk  had  been  of  a  desultory 
character,  with  a  jocose  element  predominat- 
ing, when  some  mention  was  made  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  Wilson  caught  the  theme  on  the 
bound  and  before  he  got  through  with  it  he 
had  turned  Herbert  Spencer's  philosophy 
inside  out,  exposing  the  inadequacy  of 
materialism  and  vindicating  the  Christian 
creeds  as  symbols  quite  as  valid  as  any  known 
to  science.  His  attitude  on  such  matters  is 
ardent  and  positive,  very  different  from  the 
negative  position  sometimes  assumed  by 
college  professors,  whose  attitude  toward 
religion  might  be  described  as  respect  for 
a  venerable  social  institution  rather  than 
sincere  belief  in  its  truth.  Scholars  of  this 
kind  are  among  those  whom  Woodrow  Wilson 
is  in  the  habit  of  classing  as  "ignorant  sj)ecial- 
ists."  Although  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  by  birthright,  and  regular  in 
his  attendance,  he  does  not  talk  on  such  sub- 
jects along  denominational  lines;  but  he  is 
quick  to  assert  his  Christianity  and  to  claim 
for  its  dogmas  a  i)erfectly  secure  ba.sis  in  logic 
and  philosophy.  One  of  the  reasons  why  he 
enjoys  Chesterton's  essays  is  the  cleverness 
with  which  that  writer  exposes  the  narrowness 
and  obtuseness  of  scepticism. 

No  man  since  the  days  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison  has  been  presented  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidential  office  who  has  had  such 
a  profound  knowledge  of  our  jwlitical  origins 
and  constitutional  history  as  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. Instead  of  holding  that  the  Constitution 
needs  to  be  changed  to  fit  the  times,  Woodrow 
Wilson  holds  that  the  need  of  the  times  is  to 
get  back  to  the  Constitution.  The  Consti- 
tution is  choked  by  jwlitical  growths  from 
external  inlluences,  and  its  efficacy  will  ai>- 
jiear  when  those  are  cleared  away. 
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FROM  the  standpoint  of  real  happiness,  it 
seems  too  bad  to  take  a  countn'  lawyer 
out  of  his  comfortable  home  in  a  county-seat 
town  in  Indiana  and  thrust  him  into  the 
gruelling,  social  whirl  of  Washington.  But 
that  is  just  what  the  Democrats  propose  to  do 
with  Thomas  Riley  Marshall,  Governor  of 
Indiana,  whom  they  nominated,  at  Baltimore, 
for  Vice-President.  For,  if  there  ever  was  an 
example  of  that  line  t>pe  of  good  citizen 
which  is  found  in  the  county-seat  cities  in 
Indiana,  it  is  the  running  mate  of  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

"I  have  had  no  career,"  said  the  Governor 
to  one  of  his  interviewers  who  met  him  as  he 
stepped  off  the  street-car  in  front  of  the  mod- 
est house  he  rents  in  North  Pennsylvania 
Street,  Indianap<jlis,  "and  the  stor\'  of  my 
life  is  a  short  one.'' 

The  Governor  was  right,  and  wr«jng.  An 
outline  of  his  ix)litical  life  could  well  be  set  in 
a  "stickful  "  of  ty|)e — perhaps  in  less  than 
that;  hut  his  real  >tor>',  could  it  be  told  by 
one  who  could  bring  out  the  lights  and  shad- 
ows in  the  life  of  the  country  lawyer,  would 
make  a  book.  But  the  stor>'  would  be  a 
simple  one — not  crowded  with  ambition,  or 
struggle,  or  strenuosily;  it  would  be  a  story 
of  a  man's  daily  walk  among  the  men  and 
women  who  know  him  well.  It  would  not 
Yh:  s|»ectacular;  there  wcjuld  be  no  gaudy 
coloring,  no  blare  of  trumpets:  indeed, 
nothing  cxtraordinar\".  There  would  be  the 
shad«-  of  the  soil  maples,  as  George  Ade  says: 
there  would  Ik:  the  law  oflTice  over  the  cin, 
gfKxIs  store  in  the  brick  bl<Kk  on  the  corner, 
the  county  court  house  in  the  public  square, 
and,  aUne  all,  his  (<»mfortable  home  with  its 
veranda  and  "bay"'  window>..  the  sha<lc 
tr««s  f^ut  in  front  and  the  Ixiard  walk  back 
to  the  barn. 

It  is  in  .Huch  an  atmf>sphere  that  "Tom 
Marshall  j^rew  u|).     He  went  to  Wabash  Col 
le(?c    at    Crawfordsville,    came    back    home 
studied  law  at  Ft.  Wayne,  hun^  out  hi>>  '•hin 
glc,  tjccamc,  firnt  one  of  the  leading  lawyers 
of  his  homfr  town  and,  lali-r,  .1   rn.in   wIiot 
h't^'al     f;imr     had     ^\,ri.i)\     tliroughoul     other 


county  seats,  with  their  court  houses  in  the 
middle  of  their  public  squares,  the  shade  of 
their  soft  maples,  and  their  comfortable 
homes. 

To  paraphrase  Burns,  it  is  "from  scenes 
like  these''  the  Hoosier  Governor  springs,  he 
who  is  "loved  at  home,  revered  abroad,"  and 
who,  if  the  Democrats  should  win  the  favor 
of  the  people  this  fall,  would  hold  second  place 
within  the  gift  t)f  the  electorate  of  the  United 
States.  But  whether  Thomas  R.  Marshall 
becomes  Vice-President  or  not;  whether,  if 
not,  he  should  desire  to  become  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States,  or  whether, — which  is  as 
good  a  bet  as  any, — he  should  decide  to  go 
back  to  Columbia  City  and  the  court  house 
and  his  comfortable  home,  he  will  still  be 
"Tom''  Marshall,  good  neighbor,  good  story 
teller,  good  lawyer,  good  citizen,  and  good 
friend.  And  "Toni  Marshall  is  a  mighty 
nice  little  man,"  as  an  old  lady  who  knew 
him  well  said,  when  she  heard  he  was  nom- 
inated. 

Marshall's  first  rise  to  fame  as  a  candidate 
for  Governor  was  as  ime.xpected  to  himself 
as  to  the  people  of  Indiana.  He  had  never 
before  sought  public  office,  except  once  when 
he  wanted  to  be  prosecuting  attorney,  back  in 
1880,  and  was  defeated.  He  had  gone  ahead 
tryin}?  his  law  cases,  and  spending  his  sum- 
mers at  Peloskey,  Mich.  However,  for 
two  years, — 1896  and  i8g8 — he  was  chairman 
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of  the  Democratic  party  in  his  Congressional 
district  and  in  recognition  of  his  services  was 
rewarded  with  the  reputation,  "faithful 
[)arty  worker,"  which,  in  Inch'ana,  has  been 
a  stei)ping-stone  more  than  once  to  high  pub- 
He  office. 

"Jim"  Robinson,  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressman from  the  Twelfth  District,  had  been 
in  office  so  long  that  nearly  everybody  felt 
he  was  there  "for  keeps,"  but  "Newt"  Gil- 
bert, now  Newton  W.  Gilbert,  acting  Gover- 
nor of  the  Philip- 
pines, came  out  and 
beat  Jim.  Two 
years  later,  the 
Democrats  were 
looking  over  the 
field  for  a  "crack- 
erjack"  candidate 
to  beat  Gilbert. 
They  went  to 
"Tom"  Marshall. 
He  turned  them 
down  but  observed, 
incidentally,  that 
he  might  run  for 
Governor  some 
day.  When  guber- 
natorial politics  be- 
gan to  li\cn  up  in 
the  summer  of 
1908,  Marshall 
went  up  to  Petos- 
key  on  his  annual 
vacation  as  usual, 
and  while  he  was 
a  w  a  }'  t  h  e  F  t . 
Wayne  Journol- 
Gazette  came  out 
with  a  two-col- 
u  m  n  editorial 
declaration     for     Marshall     for     Governor. 

"When  I  came  back,  I  found  I  was  a  candi- 
date," the  Governor  himself  smilingly  ex- 
presses it. 

From  that  time,  the  Marshall  lKX)m  grew 
until  it  swept  the  State,  and,  Januarv'  i,  H)00, 
he  became  chief  executive  of  Indiana.  When 
he  became  a  candidate,  Marshall  was  not  gen- 
erally known  through  the  H(K)sier  common- 
wealth, a  fact  that  was,  ixrhaps,  in  his  favor. 
since  other  men  who  had  In'cn  in  the  public 
eye  had,  as  usual,  been  doing  and  saying 
things  that  could  be  u.sed  against  them. 
\\  lun  the  people  began  to  ask  who  Marshall 
was,  they  found,  in  the  first  place,  that  he 
was  a  grand  nephew  of  J(»hn  Marshall,  the 
illustrious  Chief  ju.stice,  that  his  father  of 
revolutionary  slock,  was  a  physician  in  Wa- 
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bash  County,  Indiana,  and  that  his  mother 
was  a  Miss  Martha  Patterson,  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Charles  Carroll,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Pretty 
good  start,  the  Hocjsiers  thought,  so  far  as 
family  was  concerned. 

When  they  began  to  look  into  Marshall's 
own  life,  as  Hoosiers  have  a  way  of  doing, 
they  found  that  he  had  lived  in  the  State 
since  he  was  born,  at  North  Manchester,  In- 
diana, March  14,  1854,  that  he  went  to  the 

common  schools, 
the  same  as  any 
other  lx)y,  attended 
Wabash  College, 
where  he  received 
the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts, 
in  '7.V.  came  back 
home,  took  up  the 
study  of  law,  in 
the  office  of  Judge 
Walter  Olds,  Ft. 
Wayne,  and  was 
admitted  to  the 
bar,  at  Columbia 
City,  on  his 
twenty-first  birth- 
day. He  is  yet 
leading  jxirtner  in 
the  firm  of  Mar- 
shall, McNagny  & 
Clugston  of  that 
city.  As  hereto- 
fore related,  he 
had  not  done  much 
in  a  public  way 
before  he  became 
Governor.  He 
had.  of  course,  ac- 
cepted the  duties 
and  resfK>nsibilities  that  usually  fall  to  a 
man  of  his  i)rominence  in  the  commu- 
nity. He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
city  schot)!  board  and  was  elected  a  trus- 
tee of  Wabash  College;  he  was  a  Pres- 
byterian and  taught  a  class  in  Sunday 
sch(K)l — a  thing  he  d(^s  yet — and  he  was  a 
thirty-third-degree  Mason.  That  was  his 
"life  and  works."  Hut  those  who  were  more 
interested  in  the  man  }K>liLically  found  that 
he  had  always  been  liberal  in  contributing  to 
the  campaigns  of  others,  not  only  in  s}>etxhes 
but  in  other  substantial  ways.  In  fact,  gen- 
erosity is  a  "Tom"  Marshall  trait.  He  never 
said  much  alxiut  it,  but  it  is  related  of  him 
that,  when  the  schools  Ix-gan  in  September, 
he  usetl  to  go  down  where  the  children  |>assed 
and  pick  out  a  boy  or  girl  here  and  there 
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whose  clothing  was  jKxir  and  Mrant,  or  who 
ap[)earc(l  as  thou(;h  it  would  \h:  a  hardship 
for  their  pari-nls  tri  [lun  ha-<-  ImkiI.'-.  Som<-- 
how,  it  is  rrlatrfl,  lh«-<-  diildrni  ,i  iiiik-  later 
apfMrarcd  with  \xH>ks  and  with  clothing  an 
fl,(nxl  as  th«-  oi!  '<•  children.     "Ju^t 

one  of  'I'om  .VI...   ..!<tions,  "  his  ru-inh- 

Iwrs  said.     .Marshall  has  no  children  of  his 


own,  hut  is  a  ^rtal  lover  of  children  and  of 
younn  men,  an«l  it  is  rcjjorted  that  more  than 
one  anihilious  hut  poor  youni^  (hap  who  is 
now  on  the  road  to  >uccess,  owes  his  (olle^e 
education  to  Mr.  Marshall's  generosity. 

.Marshall's  lo(  al  fame  as  a  lawyer  took  him 
into  other  counties.  When  he  addressed  a 
jury,  the  court  r<M)m  was  jiacked.    llis  tender 
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and  sympathetic  nature  often  crojiped  out 
in  his  arf^unients.  For  instance,  the  story 
goes,  he  once  was  i)rosecutinj^  a  murderer  for 
a  crime  that  had  been  jiarticularly  brutal. 
Everyliody  exj^ected  him  to  demand  of  the 
jury  that  it  brinj^  in  a  verdict  of  death,  but 
when  it  came  to  that  part  of  his  argument  he 
hesitated  and  then  asked  the  jury  to  put  the 
man  into  the  state  prison  for  life.  Since  he 
has  been  (iovernor,  he  has  exerci.sed  the  par- 
doning power,  and  on  the  day  this  is  written 
he  gave  freedom  to  three  men  and  paroled 
seventeen  others. 

It  was  on  one  of  his  trips  to  an  adjacent 
county  seat  that  Mr.  Marshall  met  the 
woman  who  is  now  his  wife.  It  was  in  the 
clerk's  oflice  of  Steuben  County,  where  he 
went  first  to  try  law  cases,  that  he  met  a  most 
attractive  young  woman,  Miss  Lois  Kinsey, 
daughter  of  the  county  clerk,  who  held  a 
place  in  her  father's  office.  Mr.  Marshall 
tried  a  number  of  cases  in  Steuben  County, 
and  it  was  finallv  discovered  that  the  real 
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"case"  was  in  the  clerk's  office.  So,  to  make 
a  long  story  short,  Mr.  Marshall  and  Miss 
Kinsey  became  engaged  and,  to  put  an  addi- 
tional touch  of  romance  to  the  engagement, 
Miss  Kinsey  herself  made  out  the  marriage 
license— but  the  Governor  insists  that  it  was 
not  a  "comphmentary"  one.  He  says  he 
paid  for  it. 

Mrs.  Marshall,  a  woman  of  very  attractive 
personality,  is,  her  friends  say,  with  all  the 
honors  that  have  come  to  her  husband,  the 
same  "Mrs.  Tom  Marshall"  that  she  was  in 
Columbia  City.  In  Indianajwlis,  the  State 
capital,  where  the  Governor  must  have  his 
residence,  Mrs.  Marshall  presides  over  a 
home  that  is  out  of  the  ordinary  in  homelike 
atmo.sphere.  The  \-isitor  feels  at  once  that 
it  is  a  real  home  and  guesses  that  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall cares  more  for  her  home  than  she  does 
for  the  more  brilliant  but  less  real  life  of  so- 
ciety. Yet,  as  first  lady  of  Indiana,  .she 
has  conducted  her  social  affairs  in  such  an 
alile  manner  that  no  one  who  knows  her 
well  doubts  her  ability  to 
meet  the  larger  social  re- 
sponsibilities which  would 
devolve  on  her  as  the  \'ice- 
1 'resident's  wife.  The  Mar- 
shall home  is  a  home  of 
books,  yet  it  is  not  "book- 
ish." It  is  a  home  where, 
as  one  man  said.  "  Vou 
feel  like  you  would  like  to 
sit  down  and  stay  for 
supper." 

If  Governor  Marshall 
should  become  Nice-Trcs- 
ident,  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  men  would  have 
difficulty  in  finding  any- 
thing very  spectacular 
about  him.  The  Governor 
is  not  athletic  in  build. 
He  is  about  5  feet  vS  inches 
tall,  and  weighs  about  140 
pounds.  He  is  well 
groomed.  He  does  not 
ride;  he  does  not  shoot; 
he  does  not  play  golf  or 
any  other  athletic  games; 
he  docs  not  know  how  to 
row  a  boat.  But  he  does 
like  a  gtxxi  game  of  ba,se- 
ball  and  he  can  tell  you 
a  g(H)d  <lcal  alx)ut  "the 
team."  He  gets  his  main 
enjoyment  out  of  read- 
ing and  the  field  of  his 
reading  is  \side.     After  he 
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has  had  a  long  grind  of  duties  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's office,  he  reads  li^ht  lKX)ks — de- 
Ifctivc  stories  and  thrillin;^  adventures — 
}KK)ks  which  Dr.  WcxxirfiW  Wilson  would 
undoubtedly  condemn  as  very  trashy. 
Shortly  l>eff»re  the  nomination,  a  friend 
says  he  saw  the  (iovernor  deeply  en- 
grf>sscd  in  a  volume  entitled.  "The  Missing 
rmgcr. 

Meredith  .\i(hol-.on,  the  autlmr.  who  is 
one  of  (iovernor  Marshall's  ii<-ighl>ors  in  In- 
dianarxtlis,  says  "Turn  Marshall  is  the  l>est 
^lo^y  teller  in  the  I'nited  "^ '  He  has  a 

large  and  varied  fund  of  ii. ■.-,•...     .'.hiih  he 


rolates  in  a  way  that  has  given  him  a  great 
reputation. 

(iovernor  Marshall  is  a  man  of  ideas. 
Since  he  has  been  (io\ern(jr,  he  has  taken  a 
stand  on  public  questions  which  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  He  is  opposed  to  a 
protective  tariff  and  is  likewise  opposed  to 
ship  subsidy;  he  is  against  a  federal  inherit- 
ance tax,  on  the  gnuind  that  it  would  inter- 
fere with  the  taxing  power  of  the  several 
Slates;  he  is  for  the  ele<tion  of  Senators  by 
the  direct  vole  of  the  pt-ople;  he  is  a  firm  be- 
liever in  local  s<-lf -government ;  he  fav(»rs 
employer's    liability    law    and,    Icually,    has 
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President,  was  courteous  enough  to  hold  it 
l)ack  until  after  the  first  Hush  of  celebra- 
tion was  over  of  his  victory. 

Mr.  Marshall  bears  his  new  honors  mod- 
estly. The  night  of  his  nomination,  a  news- 
paper man  went  to  his  house  at  a  very  late 
hour  and  rang  the  front  door  bell. 

The  Governor  was  asleep  and,  even  when 
awakened,  he  showed  no  sign  of  answering. 
Mrs.  Marshall  suggested  that  it  might  be 
news  from  Baltimore. 

"Let  'em  ring,"  was  the  Governor's  sleepy 
answer. 

But  after  a  period,  in  which  the  reporter 
kept  on  ringing,  more  and  more  vigorously, 
the  Governor,  with  some  reluctance,  ap- 
l>eared,  clad  in  his  pajamas,  and  thus  learned 
of  his  nomination. 


THE    GOVKRNUU    AND    ONK    OF    HIS    INTIMATES 

taken  a  firm  stand  against  book-making  on 
Indiana  race  tracks.  He  was  tiie  author  of 
the — in  Indiana — famous  "Tom  Marshall 
Constitution,"  a  proposed  new  Constitution 
for  the  State,  which  was  knocked  out  by  the 
decision  of  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  on 
the  day  this  sketch  is  written.  It  is  said  that 
the  Supreme  Court  was  ready  to  hand  down 
this  decision  days  before,  but,  anticipating 
Governor  Marshall's    nomination    for  Vice- 
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THE  NOMINATING  CONVENTIONS 

OF  1912 


AT  Chicago  in  June,  1912:  Ten  thousand 
•  determined  Americans,  ranged  in  two 
hostile  camps,  yet  assembled  under  one  roof; 
the  opposing  clans  still  known  by  a  common 
party  name,  although  for  the  one  '•Republi- 
canism" has  a  wholly  different  meaning  from 
that  which  it  bears  for  the  other;  in  external 
features,  in  outward  form  and  semblance,  a 
National  Republican  Convention, — the  fif- 
teenth quadrennial  gathering  of  the  series 
which  began  in  1856  with  the  nomination  of 
Fremont ;  in  spite  of  the  clash  of  opinion  and 
the  collision  of  conflicting 
wills,  a  body  bent  to  the  very 
last  on  preserving  the  old 
American  fetish  of  party 
regularity:  yet  quickly  find- 
ing its  differences  irreconcil- 
able and  finally  concluding 
its  business  without  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  harmonious 
action,  naming  its  candidates 
with  no  hint  of  hope  for  suc- 
ucT^^  ??c^ivArz/z  cess  in  the  election,  and  dis- 
solving amid  portents  of  dis- 
sension such  as  no  party  in  American  politics 
has  faced  since  i860. 

At  Baltimore  one  week  later:  Fifteen  thou- 
sand Demcjcrats  rallying  under  the  standard 
and  cheering  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson ; 
inspired  with  the  first  clear  promise  of  vic- 
tory in  twenty  years,  yet  divided  in  counsel, 
distrusting  their  own  leaders.  The  old, 
cynical  prediction  that  the  party  can  always 
be  trusted  to  throw  away  its  opjxjrtunity 
seems  likely  to  he  verified  again.  Here,  as  at 
Chicago,  the  bosses  anfl  the  interests  are 
active;  instead  of  two 
candidates  a  half- 
dozen  are  |)resented, 
and  the  one  who  ha.s 
the  greatest 
at  the  start  gra( 
lose^  votes  l> 
the  supfxirtof  his  can 
didacy  \s  brought 
lii    '  i<>n.  Kcp- 

rt  <if  "pred- 

atory   wealth"   arc 
a' '  'by  name  in 

tl.i  .  "'ion.   Both 

the  b<  id  the  in- 
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terests  behind  them  are  openly  defied  on 
the  convention  floor;  riot  is  threatened, 
but  in  the  end  calm  deliberation  prevails  and 
after  forty-six  ballots  a  Presidential  nomina- 
tion is  made  that  wins  at  once  a  more  general 
approval,  within  and  without  the  party,  than 
has  been  accorded  to  any  Democratic  nomina- 
tion since  the  Ci^'il  War.  The  Baltimore 
Convention  of  191 2  takes  its  place  in  history 
beside  the  Baltimore  conventions  of  the  ante- 
bellum period.    It  marks  an  era. 

It  was  indeed  an  historic  fortnight.  From 
it  may  be  dated,  in  years  to  come,  a  realign- 
ment in  American  party  politics.  The  Re- 
publicans at  Chicago  and  the  Democrats 
at  Baltimore,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
were  forming  new  groups  for  political  action 
and  developing  new  ty^oes  of  leadership. 
Neither  of  the  two  great  parties  can  remain 
the  same  in  make-up  and  ideals  that  it  was 
before  the  con\-entions  of  191 2. 

Furthermore,  the  nominating  convention 
itself,  as  a  party  institution,  cannot  hereafter 
play  the  part  in  our 
political  life  that  it  ^orbes 
has  played  for  nearly 
a  century.  Itise\ery- 
where  recognized 
that  the  elaborate 
convention  system, 
- — the  handiwork  of 
generations  of  adept 
politicians, —  is 
threatened  with  an- 
nihilation. Within  a 
year  the  Presidential 
preference  j)  r  i  m  a  r  y 
in  a  dozen  States  has 
upset  local  bosses, 
smashed  party  ma- 
chinery, and  taught  large  bodies  nf  xotcrs 
the  value  of  <lirect  e.vpression  in  tlie 
choice  of  canflid:ites.  The  old  methods  are 
l(M)ked  U|M)n  as  outworn  and  unlit  led  for 
mtxlern  use.  .\gaiii  and  again  il  h;id  been 
declare<l  that  the  national  conventions  of 
i<)i2  woulcl  !»•■  (he  last  of  their  kind. 

('onsidered  merely  as  a  spedacle,  the  (hi- 
cagc)  convention  well  repaid  those  who  jour- 
neyed from  the  far  corners  of  the  nation  to  wit- 
ness it;  but  most  of  lh«*  spectators,  who 
constituted  four-liflhs  of  the  Coliseum's  pop- 
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ulalion, — forgot  the 
purely  spectacular  fea- 
tures of  the  occasion; 
their  interest  lay  deeper. 
The  thinf^s  that  made 
tlie  Republican  conven- 
tions of  i860, 1880,  and 
1884  memorable  gath- 
erings were  not  wholly 
lacking  in  Chicago  in 
1912,  but  other  ele- 
ments were  present 
which  gave  a  novel  as- 
pect to  the  proceedings 
and  differentiated  this 
from  all  preceding  "Chicago  conventions." 
Kveryone  noted  the  youthful  appearance 
of  the  Chicago  delegates.  Few  of  them,  it  is 
safe  to  assume,  had  personal  recollections 
of  national  politics  antedating  the  Blaine- 
Cleveland  campaign  of  1884.  It  is  probable 
that  to  many  of  the  candidates  Blaine  him- 
self had  become  as  shadowy  a  figure  as  Henry 
Clay  or  Thomas  H.  Benton.  It  was  a  new 
generation  of  Republicans  that  gathered  at 
Chicago.  Where  were  the  old  soldiers,  so 
numerous  in  former  days?  So  few  were  they 
that  the  occasional  G.  A.  R.  button  almost 
caused  a  start  of  surprise. 

Not  only  was  the  Republican  delegate  a 
young  man;  he  bore  the  marks  of  prosperity. 
You  would  guess  that  in  his  hone  town  he 
kept  an  automobile  and  played  golf  at  the 
country  club.  Undaunted  even  by  Chicago 
hotel  rates,  some  of  the  delegates  were  ac- 
C()mj)anied  by  their  womcnkind,  and  clearer 
indication  of  a  good  bank  balance  could  not 
be  desired. 

Leaving  out  of  account  those  soldiers  of 
fortune    of    various    com])lexions    from    the 

Southern  States  who 
have  been  the  bane  of 
e\ery  Republican  con- 
vention since  the  Civil 
War,  the  "profes- 
sional" delegate,  the 
man  who  gets  his  liv- 
ing from  politics,  was 
not  much  in  evidence. 
In  some  of  the  State 
/  f^  tlclegat ions  he  was 

Cy/)  conspicuous     for    his 

^k  (■  ^y  absence.     It  was  good 

to  see  large  bodies  of 
delegates  who  were  obviously  animated  by  a 
higher  ideal  of  public  .service  than  the  old 
spoils-hunting  motive.  It  was  a  Republican 
President,  a  generation  ago,  who  declared 
that  "He  serves  his  party  best  who  serves  his 
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country  best";  but  the  politicians  never  took 
the  saying  seriously.  One  felt  at  Chicago 
that  a  good  many  young  Republicans  who 
are  fighting  in  the  ranks  are  ready  to  accept 
that  maxim  as  something  more  than  an 
academic  precept.  They  are  ready  to  put 
country  above  party. 

The  visitor  from 
Mars  would  have  de- 
tected this  new  spirit 
of  public  service  in 
the  Chicago  conven- 
tion, even  if  he  had 
not  heard  the  word 
"Progressive,"  or 
known  the  meaning 
of  the  term  in  our 
politics.  He  would 
have  found  young 
men  from  many 
States  demanding  new  leadership.  He  would 
have  learned,  too,  why  the  demand  was  so 
insistent;  for  he  would  have  seen  the  con- 
vention controlled  by  men  who  were  adroit 
manipulators,  rather  than  leaders, — men 
who  "played  the  game"  according  to  the 
rules  of  a  past  generation  and  gloried  in 
"standing  pat." 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  a  National 
Committee  had  organized  a  convention  and 
used  it  for  the  accom{)lishment  of  its  own 
purjwses;  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  dele- 
gates had  been  seated  by  tactics  that  were 
denounced  from  the  floor  as  unfair.  Men 
have  always  resorted  to  practices  in  politics 
that  in  any  other  relation  in  life  would  be 
condemned  as  unethical.  What  distinguished 
the  convention  of  1Q12  from  all  its  prede- 
cessors was  the  strong  calcium  light  that  was 
thrown  on  the  whole  procedure.  The  ])ublic 
has  had  a  look  behind 
the  scenes  and  it  now 
knows  how  a  conven- 
tion can  be  organized, 
under  the  "rules  of 
the  game,"  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  certain  can- 
didacy. It  is  all  sim- 
l)le  enough.  The  Na- 
tional  Committee 
makes  up  the  tempo- 
rary roll  of  delegates. 
In  all  cases  of  contest- 
ed seats  those  contes- 
tants who  favor  the 
candidacy  in  question 
all'  ]) laced  on  the 
roll,  all  others  are 
excluded.    When  it 
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comes  to  the  actual  organization  of  the  con- 
vention the  seated  delegates,  however  ques- 
tionable may  be  their  titles  to  seats,  all  have 
votes.  It  might  be  assumed  by  the  inexpert 
that  in  the  ultimate  decision  on  these  con- 
tested seats  only  those  delegates  should  vote 
whose  titles  were  uncontested.  This  might 
be  a  reasonable  rule  in  ordinary  aflFairs.  but 
in  politics  it  is  not  "'practical."  It  might 
lead  to  the  loss  of  enough  seats  to  imperil  the 
candidacy  that  has  the  National  Committee's 
support.  The  rule,  therefore,  is:  Seat  your 
own  men  and  then  vote  them;  they  may  be 
relied  on  to  vote  in  their  own  interest.  This 
was  the  rule  followed  at  Chicago  and  it 
worked. 

From  the  time  that  the  vote  was  taken  on 
the  temporary'  chairmanship,  the  roll  being 
called  as  made  up  by  the  National  Committee 
and  all  contests  being  ignored, — it  was  clear 
that  nothing  short  of  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  convention  would  pre\ent  the 
renomination   of   President   Taft.      Senator 

Root,  selected  by  the 
National  Committee 
for  temporary  chair- 
man, received  588 
votes  and  Governor 
McGovern,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, 522.  This  slender 
majority  was  secured 
through  the  votes  of 
delegations  from 
Democratic  States, 
where  the  Republican 
organization,  in  the 
words  of  Chairman 
Rosewater,  "is  chiefly 
a  paper  organization, 
maintained  by  federal 
r>  f  f  i  c  c  -  h  o  1  d  e  r  s  and 
those  who  aspire  to  federal  office,  together 
with  a  few  negro  Re[)ublicans,  who  are  not 
IHrrmilted  to  cast  a  ballot  in  the  election." 

The  great  Ref)ublican  States  of  Penn.syl- 
vania,  Illinois.  Ohio,  Minnesota.  Kansas, 
N' '  '  'n,  California  helped  to  make  uj)  the 
n  vote.    The  representativi-s  of  these 

Progressive  Republican  .States,  which  had 
only  r'  '  [ihalirally  through 

the  pr .  led  in  the  (onven- 

tion  by  a  comMnation  of  Southern  delegates, 
d'  from    territories    and 

ha.  Ill,  i,  ♦•'<■' ''.ral  vote,  and  flcle^',.,.  .,■■■.-. 
right  t<»  .1  the  convention  was  in  dis- 

pute. I'his  result  wa.H  brought  ul>out  under 
f'  ■'  '      ■   .uul  rule.     The  National 

(  ■  i   the  party  li<»w  it   (ould 

crtmmit  suicide  decently  and  in  order. 
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Hours  running  into  days  were  spent  in 
dumb-show  pretense  of  dealing  with  con- 
tested seats.  The  whole  rigmarole  amounted 
to  this:  The  Committee  on  Credentials  (ow- 
ing its  existence  to  "tainted"'  votes)  reports 
that  the  members  of  a  certain  State  delega- 
tion as  named  by  the  National  Committee 
are  rightfully  entitled  to  seats  and  should  be 
placed  on  the  permanent  roll  of  the  conven- 
tion. A  minority  of  the  Credentials  Com- 
mittee is  permitted  to  make  a  brief  statement 
setting  forth  charges  of  fraud  or  unfair  deal- 
ing in  the  seating  of  certain  of  the  members, 
or  all  of  them,  and  .showing  that  other  persons 
are  rightfully  entitled  to  the  seats  in  ques- 
tion. On  motion  of  Floor  Leader  Watson 
this  minority  report  is  laid  on  the  table;  the 
majority  report  is  then  adopted  and  the  con- 
vention takes  a  recess  to  enable  the  Creden- 
tials Committee  to  prepare  a  report  on  con- 
tests in  another  State;  when  that  is  ready 
the  same  ceremony  is  reenacted.  The  ma- 
jority report  always  favors  the  "ins";  the 
"outs'  ha\eonly  the 
dubious  satisfaction 
of  getting  their  cases 
l)resented  in  reports 
that  are  laid  on  the 
table  before  the  ink 
is  dry.  Usually  all 
this  is  done  I)y  viva 
voce  vote.  When  a 
roll-call  is  demanded 
the  division  varies 
only  slightly  from 
that  on  the  tcni|)o- 
rary  chairmanshij). 
The  "  outs  "  never  get 
much  nearer  their 
seats  than  Clovrrnor  McGovern  did  l<i  liic 
(hair.     The  pnxtss  grows  monotonous. 

Two  Taft  men,  the  story  runs,  were  dis- 
cussing   the   altitude   of   a    well-known    Na 
tional  Conimittccinan  a  forlni^'lil  before  the 
convention. 
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'■  How  does  he  stand?  " 
asked  one. 

'"Oh,    I    guess    he's 
<\\ilched  lo  Rooseveltl" 
'"What     makes    you 
think  that?" 

"Well.  I  heard  him 
talkin<(  about  decidinj^ 
the  contests  for  delegates 
on  their  merits,  and  a  lot 
of  blamed  treachery  like 
that.'" 

The  "steam-roller  " 
method,  they  call  it,  and 
thi>  political  juggernaut 
rode  so  ruthlessly  and 
brazenly  over  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  plans  of  the  majority  of  the 
National  Committee  that  it  undoubtedly 
killed  its  own  chances  for  future  usefulness. 
i)uring  all  the  .sessions  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee in  deciding  contests  and  also  the  ses- 
sions of  the  convention  itself,  the  cry  of 
"steam-roller"  rang  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  and  millions  of  .Ameri- 
can voters  became  convinced  that  scandal- 
ous outrages  were  being  committed.  Tor 
four  days  the  convention 
j)roceeded  under  the  lead 
of  the  temporary  chair- 
man, a  functionary  who 
ordinarily  remains  in  the 
limelight  just  long  enough 
to  be  introduced  and 
make  his  c  u  s  t  o  m  a  r  y 
"  keynote  "  address.  And 
when  the  tumultuous  j^re- 
liminaries  were  finally 
settled  —  which  in  this 
convention  were  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  the  entire  proceedings.  -  the  same 
gentleman  who  presided  with  such  adroitness 
and  ability,  yet  withal  such  commanding 
dignity,  was  chosen  to  remain  in  the  chair  as 
permanent  presiding  otVicer.  Xo  doubt  it 
was  a  politic  stroke  to  keej)  a  firm  hand  at 
the  helm  until  the  National  Committee  ship 
had  made  |)ort  in  absolute  safety  I 

Those  who  haxe  attended  |)olitical  C()n- 
ventions  will  recall  the  hair-trigger  tendency 
of  the  assembled  delegates  and  spectators 
to  cheer  at  every  mention  of  the  name  of  the 
candidate  favored  by  those  in  charge  of  all 
the  arrangements.  Vet  mark  the  marvel  of 
this  Chicago  convention.  With  the  National 
Committee,  which  favored  the  President,  in 
complete  (harge  of  the  conxention,  having  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  seated  in  the  hall, 
with  the  bulk  of  the  achnission  tickets  at  their 


disposal  to  till  the  galleries  with  their  friends 
and  friends  of  their  cause,  with  the  faithful 
band  of  musicians  ever  ready  at  their  bidding, 
and  an  army  of  stalwart  policemen  to  put 
down  rival  demonstrations,  with  conditions  .so 
strongly  favoring  one  particular  candidate, 
it  was  nevertheless  easily  a|)parent  that  that 
same  candidate  seemed  to  have  been  com- 
pletely forgotten  in  the  strain  and  stress  of 
the  parliamentary  struggle  for  the  control  of 
the  convention,  for  days  went  by  before  the 
mention  of  his  name  evoked  even  the  mildest 
applause.  Whereas  the  candidate  against 
whom  the  entire  convention  had  been  organ- 
ized was  constantly  cheered  with  an  enthusi- 
asm of  the  kind  that  simply  could  not  be  bot- 
tled uj),  but  in.-^isted  on  breaking  out  on  the 
slightest  provocation  in  the  most  tremendous 
outbursts.  Two  of  these  outbursts  in  fact 
attained  the  magnitude  of  "timed  "  demon- 
strations that  swept  the  hall  and  blanched 
the  faces  of  the  anti-Roosevelt  crew  that 
manned  the  platform. 

.\fter  all  the  contests  had  been  "decided" 
and  the  steam-roller  had  done  its  perfect  work, 
it  remained  for  such  delegates  as  were  dis- 
.>^atisfled  with  the  outcome  to  refrain  from 
farther  jiarticipation  in  the  acts  of  the  con- 
vention, and  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  total  mem- 
bership of  the  body  availed 
itself  of  this  privilege.  In 
the  roll-call  on  the  report 
of  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee ,^47  delegates  were 
recorded  as  present  and 
declining  to  vote, — an 
unheard-of  situation  in  a 
national  convention. 

On  the  National  Com- 
mittee's un purged  roll, 
which  hatl  now  become 
the  permanent  roll  of  the 
convention,  there  were 
enough  Taft  delegates  to 
insure  the  adoption  of  the 
platform  and  the  renomi- 
nation  oi  Taft  and  Sher 
man. 

.\l  Chicago  everybod> 
was  for  or  against  the 
forces  of  blind  traditional- 
ism and  j)rivilege  that 
ruled  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  The 
line-up  was  distinct,  the 
issue  unclouded.  No  time 
need  be  lost  in  trying  to 
tind  out  how  this  or  that 
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man  stood.  There  was  a  sharp  Une  of  cleav-  the  end  the  result  was  far  more  satisfactory 
age  between  Progressives  and  Standpatters,  to  the  mass  of  Democratic  and  independent 
Pre-convention  contests  had  resolveci  many  voters  throughout  the  country  than  the  ear- 
doubts.  At  Baltimore,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lier  sessions  of  the  convention  had  led  any- 
lines  of  demarcation  were  one  to  expect.  !Mr.  Bryan 
far  from  clear.  Speaking  failed  in  the  tight  on  the 
of  candidates,  it  seemed  temporary  chairmarkship. 
to  be  "everybody's  race."  but  he  forced  the  conven- 
in  the  vernacular  of  poll-  tion  to  declare  against 
tics.  When  opposition  to  Wall  Street  domination, 
a  particular  candidate  was  and  he  defied  Murph}-  and 
developed  it  was  quite  as  Tammany  Hall  with  an 
likely  to  be  due  to  suspi-  audacity  that  won  the 
cion  of  the  motives  of  those   admiration  of  the  countrv. 


supporting  the  candidacy 
as  to  any  alleged  short- 
comings of  the  candidate 
himself,  and  oddly 
enough  two  op- 
jwsing  "interests" 
might  be  found 
Vjacking  the  same  man  for  the  nomi- 
nation. No  set  of  men  at  Baltimore 
e.xercised  such  masterly  control  as 
the  Republican  National  Committee 
exercised  at  Chicago;  neither  did 
any  indi\-idual  at  Chicago  e.xert  a 
j)ersonal  influence  half  so  potent  as 
that  exerted  in  the  Democratic  con- 
vention by  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
In  short,  Baltimore  was  a  mi- 
crocosm of  democracy  (the  kind 
with  the  little  "d  "as  well  as  the 
capitalized  article'. 

The  fact  that  this  was  gener- 
ally considered  by  Democrats 
as  "  a  Democratic  year,"  so 
far  from  reducing  the  com- 
plexities of  the  situation,  seem- 
ed to  have  preci.sely  the  con- 
lrar>'  effect.  More  candidates 
were  in  the  lieUl  than  usual 
.md  greater  zeal  was  manifc>i- 

e  d  on 
behalf 
of  each. 


In  the  old 
stfxrk  phrase  of  Amer- 
ican politics,  "senti- 
ment had  not  crystal- 
li/,e<r'  when  the  dele- 
j?atcs  came  together 
in  the  big  Haliim«<re 
armory.  F  hccry.slal- 
li/ation  pr«K-rss  oc- 
cu|)ied  a  full  week, 
C(>Ht   not   a  little  bad 


a  delegate  on  the  con- 


(11\KI.KS    F.    Ml  KIMIV 

Who  hca/lcd  the  New  York 

dcltiialion 


As 

vention  floor,  voicing  the 
progressive  sentiment    of 

his  party,  Mr.  Bryan  rose  to  greater 
heights  of  leadership  than  he  had 
attained  in  either  of  his  three  can- 
didacies for  the  Presidency. 

The  Baltimore  convention  did 
more  work  at  night  than  in  the 
daytime, — in  contrast  with  the 
procedure  at  Chicago,  where  only 
one  night  session  was  held  by  the 
Republicans,  at  tlie  very  close  of 
the  conxention.  .\t  Baltimore 
some  of  the  dramatic  moments  oc- 
curred during  the  evening  hours, 
— notably  Mr.  Bryan's  attack 
on  the  money-changers. 

To  nominate  Woodrow 
Wilson,  forty-six  ballots  were 
rec|uired, — a  number  exceeded 
in  only  two  national  con\en- 
tions  in  our  history.  It  had 
been  be'iexed  thai  the  two- 
thirds  rule  would  defeat 
Wilson's  nomination.  In  the 
event  it  was  Champ  Clark, 
not  Wilson,  who  became  the 
victim  of  the  two-thirds 
)cen    abrogated, 


Cat.  iv»»  ^c^j-^as  Bifntu4 


rule.  Had  it 
Clark  would 
ocralic  nominee  to-day, 
for  he  was  the  first  to 
receive  a  majority  of 
the  vf)tes  of  the  con- 
vention. Wilson,  on  the 
other  hand.  |)rofit(d 
from  the  rule.  At  the 
.'<anie  lime  his  <  aiididacy 
gained  strength  front  the 
ovrrthrow  of  the  unit 
nile,  an  undemot  ratic 
device     that     has     ruri- 


hc 


th.- 


I) 


(111- 


tem|)er,    and    mon  ^,m.^ 

than  onre  the  crystals  ounjy  Hurvived  in    I)em-  *"-'-'^ 

threatened  to  melt  into  nothingness;  but  In   orratir  conventions  from  a  bygone  age. 
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V  SULTte^ 


Thr      ])ro-  >"^^^^         the  country 

l()njj;e(l  dt'iul-  7^       ^Wv     "^  •^r     have 

lock  not  only  ^'~\l'  i  jj  Mi  '^''^t^'"  1*^^^  in- 
~~  tested  the  will  ^7!^ -jftjlp??'^ -J^  lerest  than 
l)o\ver  of  the  ^^{-^^^f^ ^^^^^^Vr/  ^^^'  Repub- 
(leiegates,  both  ^"^/^^^wn/ff^i^^  Jjtf  Means  in  the 
singly  and  in  \  )fl^r^^^^^*W^  Presiden  t  i  a  1 
groups,  but   it  t/Ijt^  "^'    ill         i^reference 

alTorded  an  op-  "^A/^^i^iiB^r^       j)rimaries.  In 

port  unity     for  ^l^lKtj^^t  \       "I'lny     Rf- 

the  country  to        ^^^^^rSj^^j)        public  a  n 

be  heard  from.         ^-^ ^   1^^        States    the 

There     is     no  primary   was 

doubt  that  the  numerous  eagerly  adopted  as  a 
telegrams  received  by  the  means  of  relief  from  boss  domination.  Dem- 
delegates  in  the  course  of  ocrats.on  the  other  hand,  were  comparati\ely 
the  balloting  profoundly  influenced  the  re-  free  from  the  more  odious  forms  of  bossism 
suit.  It  will  never  be  charged  that  the  Balti-  in  Stales  where  they  had  long  constituted  the 
more  convention  was  a  "cut-and-dried" affair  minority  party,  and  they  were  slow  to  make 
or  that  it  was  boss-ruled.  It  was  a  turbulent  use  of  the  primary  as  a  substitute  for  the  del- 
gathering,  but  its  turbulence  was  the  ac-  egate  system  to  which  they  had  always  been 
companiment  of  democracy  work- 
ing its  will  and  e.xpressing  its 
thought.  The  convention 
simply  a  great 
Democratic  /''~~^ 

mass  meeting  ^^^^^^ 
and  the  greatest        J^l^^iiL 

of  living   Demo-      />i^5'     '''^^^^  M^^Wi^       \     <l,    ?       ■   '    '    bv  the  convention 

crats  could  not  ^  \^^  —  ^Bkl'?l/i  "^1?^^  f^'  '^'''^'^  '""  ^^^  *''*^ 
master    it    save        C^v      ,,-^^^k  ^^B^//  N^'  '    A      ^^'^X-     This  is  not 

bv  direct  appeal  ^A  ^1^         '^'^''''m^^A.  s J'^^'i^-    \    to  sav,  of  course, 

to    the    hearts  ^'^M^SL  i^^Bi  ^"'■^^'    C./  Hr      ^^''^    ^'^^    Demo- 

and  intellects  *^^lF^  ^9^^  '*"'-"v^    ;^    cratic  party  will 

of  the    inclixid-     ri  -^     A^-^'  fl  7  "    stand     out     in 

ual  delegates,     f^'j^j^'zr^^  /■/  open    resistance 

At    Baltimore         "««<««'*-  /frjSv^*^  to    what    now 

one    heard    less    than    at   Chicago  >*  '  -^^      seems  to  be  a  national  movement 

about    the    disappearance    of    the  gj^m^  to  do  away  with   the  convention 

con\ention  as  a  factor  in  our  nom-  system.     It  may  well  be  that  the 

inating  machinery.  At  Baltimore  it  was  con\ention  of  IQ12  at  Baltimore  will  pro\e 
felt  that  this  con\ention.  at  any  rate,  had  to  be  the  last  one  of  the  old  t\-])e:  but  it  wa-^ 
real  work  to  do  and  was  as  necessary  as  a  typicaJ  nominating  convention,  exhibiting 
ever  in  the  party  economy.  It  is  [probably  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  a  time-honored 
a  fact  that  the  rank  and   file  of  Democrats  institution.    As  such  it  goes  down  to  history 


was 


accustomed.     So  far  as  the  Dem- 
ocratic Presidential  nomination  for 
i()i2  was  concerned,  the  preferen- 
tial primaries  had 
^     ■»_  very  little  effect. 

The  choice  of  can- 
didates was  made 


For  tin-  ilcvtT  little  ^>k^l^  lus  ai  roinpaiu  iiiK  this  ariiclc.  we  are  indebted  to  thf  Trihunr, 
Record-IIcraJd,  and  Inter  (heat),  of  Chiia^o;  the  Nrtvs,  the  Sun,  and  the  £f.-ifiwg  .S'»>»,  at 
IJaltimore;  the  Tribune,  the  IleraJd,  the  World,  the  Amfriran,  and  the  Evening  Tefrgram.  of 
New  York;  the  IkookKn  Eagle,  the  Cleveland  Leader,  and  the  Philadelphia  Xorth  Amerudit 


A   NEW   PARTY:    DO   THE   PEOPLE 

WANT   IT? 


BY   ALBERT   BUSHNELL   HART 

(Professor  of  Government  at  Harvard  University  and  delegate-at-large  from  Massachusetts 
to  the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago) 


IX  1900  politics  was  in  what  the  people 
of  that  ancient  epoch  thought  a  very 
satisfacton-  condition.  William  McKinley 
was  reelected  President  by  the  Republican 
party  on  one  of  those  respectable  platforms 
that  do  not  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the 
cheek  of  innocence.  Both  houses  of  Con- 
gress and  most  of  the  Northern  States,  to- 
gether with  many  great  municipalities,  were 
safely  Republican.  The  absorbing  political 
issues  were  the  Philippine  Islands,  a  perma- 
nent standard  of  currency,  and  the  curbing 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
through  judicial  construction.  Both  parties 
used  the  time-honored  political  methods  of 
select  primaries,  local  and  State  conventions. 
and  a  national  convention,  the  whole  thing 
piloted  by  a  few  jK)pular  leaders  of  whom  the 
most  renowned  were  Matthew  Quay,  Thomas 
C.  Piatt  and  Richard  Croker.  Except  for 
Mr.  Bryan  and  a  few  of  his  followers,  the 
great  princi{)le  flourished  that  government 
must  protect  vested  interests;  and  that  those 
interests  must  see  that  government  did 
that  duty. 

ST.XTE   OF   THINGS   IN    1912 

Looking  only  at  the  >urface  facts  one  might 
sup|x>-e  that  we  are  still  in  the  year  igoo. 
President  Taft  has  received  a  renominalion 
by  the  convention  of  his  party.  Wcwxlrow 
\ViIs<^m  has  been  nominated  on  a  Pn»- 
gres^ive  platform  which  our  forbears  of 
1900  would  think  stxrialistic.  There  are 
K'      ■'  '  Democratic  jK»liticians,  (on- 

M  ,/a|H-r  organs   and  mutual  ill 

ojHnions.    UdiYi  parties  "iKjint  with  pride"; 
lx>th  parlies  "xiew  with  ajjprelu-nsion.'' 

In  fact,  thr  |Hilili(al  rorvlitioiis  of  191  2  are 
as  different  from  iho  «•  of  if;oo  us  were  lh(»st.* 
of  1900  from  thirsc  «»f  1H6H.     In  the  first  place 

Ih'     '   ■     -    M      ,«.    oi    Congn  ' 

\>-  I    the  Senalr    ; 

the  next  set  of  cIcctionH  to  l>ccomc  din 
tinrtly  I)rm«K  r.iii« .  States  as  im|Kirt:int 
to    Republican    .-.utccJMi   as    Maine,    Mas>a 


chusetts.  Xew  York.  Xew  Jersey,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana  have  Democratic  governors. 
The  two  national  platforms  are  full  of  new 
issues  faintly  heard  twelve  years  ago.  The 
American  people  are  officially  called  upon 


THE    NtW    BABY 
From  the  Ncus  (Dallas) 

to  demand  justice  on  such  ciueslions  as 
the  C(jst  of  li\"ing;  e\tra\agance  in  the  fed- 
eral government;  .super\  ision  of  express 
companies,  telegraphs  and  telephones;  rural 
bank  credits;  good  rtjads;  injunctions  in 
lalxir  di>i)Ules;  pul)lic  water-ways;  piircels 
post;  tolls  <»n  the  Panama  Canal,  and  con- 
servation. 

Political  literal urr  has  been  cnliirgcd  also 
by  a  new  set  of  phrases  on  politic  al  and  party 
methods:  newspapers  and  public  orators 
abound  in  catch  words  which  would  not  h.ive 
been  recognized  twcKe  years  ago.  Both 
parties  unite  or  dilTer  (»n  the  source  and 
[)ublicity  of  campaign  contributions;  on 
the  Presiflential  preference  primary;  <»n 
the  organization  of  national  lonNcntions; 
on  one  term  for  the  Presidency;  on  legislation 
for  the  protrc  tiofj  of  the  ballot,  tin-  polls, 
and   'I"    primary. 

vn 
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NOWADAY  POLITICS  what  they  want;  and  that  a  majority  of  the 

voters  of  this  country  will  vote  for  that  candi- 

The  first  csst-ntial  to  an  understanding  of  date  who  will  gi\c  them  such  a  government. 

the  confused   |)olilical  conditions  of   to-day  Precisely   what   do   the   j>eoj)le  in   general 

is  to  recognize  that  we  face  new  issues  both  want?     Clearly,  the  following  things: 

as  to  what  the  i)eoi)le  want  their  governments  (i )  Legislation  in  aid  of  the  many  instead 

to  do  and  how  those  governments  shall  be  of  legislation  in  aid  of  the  few. 

organized  so  as  to  reflect  what  the  people  (2)  Furthermore,  a  restriction  of  the  privi- 

want  to  do.     In   1901   Theodore  Roosevelt  leges  heretofore  allowed  to  the  few  in  the 

became  the  great  Republican  leader.     He  be-  way  of  combinations  an<I  monopolies, 

longed  to  a  younger  generation  of  public  men,  (3)  To  that  end.  and  not  to  the  glorifica- 

and  was  almost  the  only  man  in  his  party  to  tion  of  one  or  another  party,  or  leader,  the 

perceive  that  to  continue  before  the  public  control   of  governorshij)s.  State  legislatures, 

mind  as  the  "Party  of  the  Interests "'  would  Congress,  and  the  Presidency, 

sooner  or  later  ruin  the  Republican  party.  (4)  Hence  also  control  of  the  political  and 

He  therefore  set  himself  to  take  account  of  party  machinery'  which  otherwise  would  in- 

what  the  ])eoplc  wanted  in   legislation  and  definitely  pre\ent  their  getting  control  of  the 

administration.      They   wanted   rigorous   re-  go\ernments. 

striction  of  the  railroads,  and  he  compelled  a  (5)  Therefore,  new  methtxis  protected  by 
Republican  Congress,  much  against  its  will,  law  for  the  choice  of  party  committees,  dele- 
to  pass  the  necessary  measures.     His  mind  gates,  and  conventions. 

was  attuned   to   the   rising   belief   that   the  (6)  Political  leaders  infused  with  the  alxjve 

bounties  of  nature  ought  to  be  used  or  re-  i)rinciples    and    able    to    concentrate    public 

served   for   the   common    benefit;   and   that  opinion  u])()n  measures  of  reform, 
spells  Conservation.     Retiring  in  1908,  when 

everybody  knew  that  he  had  only  to  say  the  brkak-up  of  old  partiks 
word  if  he  wished  a  third  term,  he  threw  his 

inlluence  to  William  H.  Taft.  Ht)\v  far  does  the  Democratic  party  answer 

It  does  not  aid  any  political  cause  to  set  to  these  new  conditions.  It  is  undeniable 
President  Taft  down  as  a  time  serxer  or  a  that  Mr.  Bryan  was  the  first  national  figure 
tool;  he  is  an  upright  and  honest  administra-  to  realize  this  difficulty,  though  thrice  de- 
tor  who  doubtless  sincerely  desires  the  wel-  feated  for  the  Presidency;  in  the  present  cam- 
fare  of  the  people,  but  he  made  a  fatal  nus-  paign  he  has  been  accepted  as  the  leading 
take  in  signing  the  Payne-.Mdrich  TaritT  in  Democrat,  and  has  written  the  ])arty  plat- 
1909,  and  throughout  his  administration  has  form.  A  numerous  wing  of  the  Democratic 
been  influenced  by  the  old-fashioned  poli-  party  looks  with  amazement  upon  these  prin- 
ticians,  the  Aldriches  and  Cranes  and  Pen-  ciples  which  in  many  respects  go  Ix'^tind  the 
roses  who  are  constitutionally  incapable  of  usual  point  of  \iew  of  the  Southern  States, 
recognizing  that  the  world  does  move.  Mr.  and  are  terrifying  to  New  Kngland,  Xew 
Taft  and  his  friends,  therefore,  in  the  public  \'ork,  and  Pennsylvania  Democrats.  Mr. 
mind,  went  into  the  recent  Republican  Con-  Bryan  did  his  best  to  read  Tammany  out  t)f 
vention  as  representatives  of  a  system  which  the  Democratic  party;  but  there  was  never 
is  passing  away.  a  successful  miracle  play  without  the  devil; 

The  Democratic  i)arty, — partly  becau.se  in  and   Tammany  is  bound   to  be  Democratic 

opposition  where  it  must  propose  new  j)rin-  because  it  has  nowhere  else  to  go. 

ciples,  partly  becau.se  of  a  closer  touch  with  How  far  does  the  Republican  |)arty  under- 

its  own  voters,  partly  ijecause  of  the  immense  stand  and  utilize  the  |N)litical  doctrines  held 

personal  energy  of  William  J.  Bryan  has  put  by  a  great  majority  of  the  American  \-oters 

itself  forward  as  the  representative;  of  a  new  in   the  year    101.2?     .\pj)arently   the  regular 

popular  spirit;  and  in  the  Baltimore  Conven-  standpat  leaders  have  not  heard  alxiut  them; 

tion,  by  means  of  an  enthusiasm  combined  at   least    they   put    forward   Mr.   Taft    for  a 

with  a  startling  amount  of  whip-cracking  it  second    term.     When    in    March    Theodore 

shows  nearer  a  united  front  than  at  any  time  Roosevelt  stepped    forward,  on  the  ground 

since  the  Ci\  il  War.  that  the  new  doctrines  were  not  likely  to  be 

Both  parties  must   realize,  however,  that  accepted  under  their  regime  they  treated  him 

the  country  has  got  away  from  the  hypnotism  as  an  ajKistate,  and  when  the  convention  met 

of  the  names  Republican  and  Democratic;  it   was  clearly  proven  that  a  large  majority 

that   more  and   more   the  .\merican   |)eople  of  the  Republican  voters  who  had  had   the 

look  u|)on  government  as  a  mean>  of  getting  o|)|>ortunit\  or  thi-  desire  to  express  a  prefer- 
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ence  were  represented  by  Roo?eveIt  delegates 
who  made  up  a  majority  of  the  delegates 
elected.  This  involved  distressing  personal 
humiliations  to  the  standpat  leaders.  That 
steady  old  Republican  roadster  Pennsylvania 
bucked  and  threw  Boies  Penrose  across  the 
boundaries  of  the  commonwealth.  In  ^las- 
sachusetts  Murray  Crane,  the  most  astute 
and  in  many  ways  the  most  intelligent  of  all 
the  leaders,  saw  both  the  vote  of  his  State  and 
the  delegation  at  Chicago  split  about  even. 
An  inexcusable  tenderness  for  Senator  Lor- 
imer  of  Illinois  helped  to  drive  that  State  out 
of  the  standpat  column.  A  cloudburst  had 
occurred  and  the  standpat  leaders  looked 
upon  it  as  a  squall. 

The  standpat  element  therefore  assumed 
control  of  the  convention  through  a  comple.x 
of  obsolete  and  outworn  political  practices. 
The  National  Committee,  chosen  in  1908,  had 
the  traditional  right  to  pass  on  the  contests; 
the  new  system  of  Presidential  primaries 
under  State  laws  (and  in  a  few  cases  under 
direction  of  the  local  or  State  committees, 
the  so-called  ''soap-box  primaries")  could 
not  be  found  indexed  in  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee; and  therefore  they  undertook  in 
several  cases  to  ignore  the  resulting  action. 
For  fifty  years  local  and  State  conventions 
of  all  parties  had  often  been  manipulated  by 
throwing  out  delegates  who  were  going  to 
vole  what  the  leaders  thought  the  wrong 
way:  and  to  the  convention  seemed  the  ob- 
vious method  of  dealing  with  a  candidate 
who  had  thrown  his  heavy  hammer  farthest, 
but  had  swung  it  around  his  head  twice  in- 
steafl  cjf  the  usual  three  times.  Mr.  Penro.-e, 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Stevenson  of  Colorado,  and 
other  patriots  were  sure  that  Theodore  Ro<jse- 
vclt  was  a  bad  man;  and  in  their  experience 
the  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  man  was 
to  count  him  out. 


From  tlM  U'arU  iSrW  Y'Jtk) 


THE    GREAT    DILEM:^!  A 

There  are  men  a-flopping  who  never  flopped  before 

From  the  Register  and  Leader  (Des  Moines) 

The  Roosevelt  delegates  felt  that  they 
were  not  only  representing  their  own  constitu- 
ents but  also  the  large  majority  of  Republican 
primary  votes;  that  they  were  trying  to  save 
the  Republican  party  from  its  destroyers.  In 
that  work  they  were  throughout  cheered  and 
invigorated  by  the  >i)lendid  spirit  of  their 
candidate  and  leaders.  When  they  read  such 
trash  as  has  been  circulated  by  the  Kunsa.s 
City  Journal  to  the  effect  that  Roosevelt  wiis 
both  drunk  and  crazy  during  the  whole  con- 
vention, they  are  a  solid  l)ody  of  living  wit- 
nes.ses  to  the  truth  that  he  was  never  in  his 
life  more  completely  master  of  himself  and 
his  surnjundings.  They  saw  him  and  heard 
him  over  and  o\er  again,  cool,  sagacious  iind  a 
torrent  of  energy  his  last  speech  on  the 
night  of  the  nomination  of  Taft  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  series,  and  tremulous  in  its  appeal 
to  the  princijjle  of  the  xjuare  deal. 

Till,    M.W    I'ARTY 

J  he  re.>>ult  was  a  breach  in  the  party.  If 
it  were  merely  a  ()U(stion  of  a  candidate, 
M*me  of  the  infuriated  Ki  publicans  would 
perhaps  cool  <lown;  but  llu-  real  issue  is  not 
simply  Theodore  K«M)!-e\ell,  but  Throdorc 
R«K)sevelt  as  the  representative  of  principles 
lnld  by  a  niaj<»rity  of  his  own  party,  and 
n<i  cssary  lor  th«-  sahation  of  that  party. 
We  have  the  whimsical  spectacle  of  a  great 
national  party  organization  with  a  tcduiica! 
majority  in  the  (onvention,  nominating  its 
(andidate,  niaking  the  platform,  appealing 
to  the  people,  an<l  yet  |)osilively  representing 
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a  minority  of  its  own  \oters.  It  is  al)Solutely 
true  that,  notwithstanding  the  seating  of  not 
less  than  fifty  clelegates  who  ought  to  ha\e 
gone  to  Rcjosevelt,  the  Taft  men  had  only 
twenty-one  above  the  majority  in  a  conven- 
tion which  included  near  two  hundred  dele- 
gates from  Southern  States  and  the  Territories 
which  will  not  under  any  circumstances  cast 
a  single  electoral  xote  for  the  Republican 
party  in  the  ajiproaching  camjjaign. 

The  Republican  party  is  in  fad  split;  it 
remains  to  split  it  in  organization.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  a  great  number  of 
Ro()se\elt  Republicans  will  not  \{)le  for 
Taft  on  any  terms  and  that  he  is  therefore 
foredoomed  to  a  humiliating  defeat.  In  fact 
it  would  need  a  good  mathematician  to  figure 


THK    MOUKRN    PAUL    REVERE 
From  the  Jenty  Journal  (Jersey  City) 

out  llfty  Taft  electoral  votes  out  of  live 
hundred  and  fifteen. 

Then  what  is  to  be  done  by  the  Republican 
voters  wh«)  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
party  and  ha\e  no  wish  but  to  remain  Re- 
publicans, provided  their  party  will  stand  lor 
what  they  consider  Re|)ublican  princii)les? 
Nothing  short  of  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Taft 
and  the  surrender  of  the  party  machinery 
would  keep  them  loyal  to  the  present 
standard. 

Three  j^ossibilities  open  up  before  the  mil- 
lions of  Rr|)ul)lican  voters  wh»)  helped  to 
ch«)ose  the  Roose\elt  delegates  (seated  and 
imseated)  or  who  wouM  haxe  voted  their 
way  if  they  had  had  the  chance:    giving  in; 


going  into  a  third  |>arty;   or  continuing  their 
fight  for  control  of  their  own  party. 

To  su|)port  Mr.  Taft  for  the  Presidency 
would  be  a  denial  of  their  own  jjosition,  and 
admission  that  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention of  igi2  was  a  game  in  which  the 
rules  were  made,  interpreted,  and  apjilied  by  a 
minority.  If  Mr.  Tai't  had  been  nominated 
by  an  uncjuestioned  majority  he  stood  a  good 
chance  to  be  beaten;  as  a  minority  candidate, 
he  is  already  beaten,  and  all  the  political 
world  knows  it. 

To  organize  as  a  body  of  Trogressive  Re- 
publicans, but  of  Republicans  still,  would 
preserve  two  a.ssets  of  immense  value.  The 
first  is  the  name,  the  achievements,  and  the 
great  history  of  the  Republican  party,  into 
which  most  of  the  Republican  voters  were 
born.  That  party  has  an  organization 
throughout  the  country:  wherever,  as  is  the 
case  in  most  of  the  Republican  States,  the 
Roosevelt  voters  are  in  the  majority,  that 
organization  is  theirs  if  they  insist  upon  it. 
The  second  j>rinciple  is  that  the  Republican 
party  is  the  natural  Progressixe  party,  if  its 
will  is  followed.  The  leaders  who  so  hug 
themselves  over  the  capture  of  the  con\en- 
tion  do  not  form  or  express  the  opinions  or 
the  platform  of  their  own  party.  They  can 
be  set  aside,  as  they  have  been  set  aside  in 
Pennsylvania.  Ground  can  be  taken  for 
another  series  of  battles  within  the  party, 
in  city,  State,  and  nation,  till  the  Re- 
l)ublican  party  is  recognized  as  really 
Republican. 

The  third  possible  course  is  the  creation 
of  a  third  party  —which  can  dilTer  substantially 
from  a  Progres.sive  wing  of  the  Republican 
party  only  so  far  as  it  draws  in  Progres- 
sive Democrats.  The  Democratic  party  is 
visibly  divided:  but  the  faction  which  is  out 
of  harmony  with  candidate  and  platform  is 
not  the  faction  most  affectionate  toward 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  most  attached  to  a 
progressive  jujlicy. 

.•\ll  calculations  are,  however,  disturbed  by 
personal  elements, pf  which  by  far  the  most  sig- 
nificant is  Themlore  R<Kisevelt.  who  has  the 
inc»)rrigible  habit  of  attaching  multitude.^  of 
voters  to  himself.  It  is  like  Stevenson's  re- 
mark about  the  moment  when  a  young  man 
fixes  his  attention  upon  a  young  woman, 
"and  somehow  .she  was  just  the  thing  he 
wanted.  "  The  one  fact  that  the  stand- 
patters and  regulars  and  organizers  and 
credentials  committees  cannot  seem  to  get 
info  their  heads  is  that  millions  of  American 
M)ters  find  TheiMlore  RvK)scvelt  "just  the 
thing  they  wanted." 


THE   GROWING  AMERICAN 
BUREAUCRACY 

BY  JONATHAN    BOURNE,  JR. 

(United  States  Senator  from  Oregon) 


THE  Steadily  increasing  power  of  bureau- 
cracy and  the  constant  drift  away  from 
the  original  idea  that  the  legislative  branch 
of  government  shall  express  the  yaH  of  the 
people  in  the  form  of  law,  present  problems 
of  grave  importance  for  the  consideration  of 
the  American  people.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  fear  or  opp>ose  a  change  merely  because 
it  is  change.  I  have  no  reverence  for  in- 
stitutions merely  because  they  are  old.  I  do 
regard  with  apprehension,  however,  changes 
that  take  place  without  a  full  understanding 
of  what  those  changes  are,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  accomplished,  and  their  scope 
and  effect.  I  beheve  the  tendency  which  I 
have  mentioned  is  away  from  truly  represent- 
ative government  as  typified  by  the  fX)pular 
government  fundamentals.  It  is  a  drift 
toward  government  by  men  and  not  by  law — 
a  subordination  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  to  the  judgment  or  whims  of 
individuals. 

If  it  be  thought  by  some  that  I  am  over- 
persistent  in  asserting  my  belief  that  there 
is  need  for  aggressi\e  and  continuous  effort 
for  the  protection  of  truly  representative 
government,  I  answer  by  quoting  the  truth, 
now  universally  recognized,  that  eternal 
vigilance  Ls  the  price  of  liberty.  Neither 
Presidential  control  of  legislation  through 
misuse  of  patronage  nor  steady  encroach- 
ment of  bureaucratic  |K»wer  can  prevail 
exce[>t  by  lack  of  publicity.  I  have  no  fear 
that  the  rights  and  iibertic-s  of  the  ]>t'<>]>\e  of 
this  country  will  Ix;  curtailed,  j)rovi(le(l  the 
facts  are  known  and  the  f)cople  have  ojjfxir- 
tunity  to  protect  their  rights  under  law.  The 
danger  is  that  the  affairs  of  government  may 
\)€  left  to  firift  along  the  lines  of  lejist  resist- 
ance and,  as  a  con.scrjuence,  individual 
wl*    •  '     mbilion  for  I)ow«t  may  pre- 

vai  ,    _  -4>vcrfignty.    What  i^ every- 

body's bu.Hines.s  is  noUxly's  business;  hence 
the  ease  with  which  the  general  welfare  suf- 
^'•r«  f<.r  the  l>encfit  of  individual  interest, 

■  icving  thill  the  |K-ople  of  the  United 
Stafr^  are  not  aware  of  the  tendency  toward 
burraurrary.    I     deem    it  '      while     t«» 

submit  a  few  of  my  nv,u  iliotis  (on- 


cerning  the  practical  operations  of  our  gov- 
ernment. These  observations  have  covered 
the  period  of  my  five  years'  ser\'ice  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  during  which  time 
I  have  been  at  the  national  capital  not  only 
during  the  sessions  of  Congress  but  generally 
during  the  recess  as  well,  I  have  taken  the 
view  that  since  the  people  elect  a  Senator 
to  represent  them  here,  it  is  his  duty  to  serve 
them  here  and  that  he  cannot  serve  them  most 
effectively  if  his  study  of  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  government  is  limited  to  that  portion 
of  the  year  when  Congress  is  in  session. 

Preliminary'  to  a  more  detailed  discussion 
of  the  development  of  bureaucracy  I  desire 
to  review  briefly  the  plan  of  our  governmental 
organization,  not  because  it  is  unknown  to  the 
American  people  but  because  in  the  study 
of  this  subject  it  should  be  brought  promi- 
nently to  attention  and  kept  clearly  in  mind. 

The  constitution  divides  the  government 
into  three  branches, — the  legislative,  which 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  laws,  the 
executive,  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing 
the  laws,  and  the  judicial,  which  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  deciding  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties.  It  was 
believed  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  three  branches  was  clear  and  distinct. 
This  creation  of  three  branches  was  designed 
to  guard  against  the  evils  of  monarchy.  It 
was  the  desire  of  the  people,  as  expressed  in 
their  Constitution,  that  laws  should  be  made 
by  Senators  and  Representatives  ch«)sen 
from  the  se\eral  States.  There  was  no  in- 
tention that  laws  sh(»uld  be  both  made  and 
administrated  by  one  branch  of  government. 

VETO    AND    LKGISI-ATIVK    POWKRS    KXKHCISKI) 
BY  THE  COURTS 

Tn  order  to  guard  against  possil)lc  uiiuisc 
action  on  the  part  <tf  the  Icgislalive  brant  li, 
the  framers  of  the  ("onstilution  provided 
that  the  Presid<*nt  should  have  a  veto  power 
upon  any  art  of  Congress,  the  e.\er(  ise  of 
which  |Miwer  would  prevent  an  act  from  be- 
coming effective  unless  again  passed  with 
a  two  thirds  majority  in  each  house.  Thin 
vif(Kii,ir«l    w.i^    deenuvl    suffKienl.      \o   (»ne 
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understood  that  the  Constitution  vested  the 
ju(h'cial  l)ranch  with  a  veto  power.  Xo  such 
veto  power  was  claimed  or  exercised  by  the 
supreme  court  until  many  years  after  the 
Constitution  had  been  in  force.  Finally, 
however,  this  power  was  asserted  and  exer- 
cised, and  is  now  exercised,  with  the  aj)- 
proval  of  many  people  and  over  the  pro- 
test of  many  others. 

The  courts  have  not  only  asserted  and  exer- 
cised the  veto  power,  but  have  also  exercised 
a  legislative  power.  We  had  a  clear  illustra- 
tion of  this  in  the  recent  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  under  the  i)rovisions  of  the 
Sherman  Act  prohibiting  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade.  After  declaring  that  to 
give  a  certain  construction  to  that  act  would 
be  to  exercise  legislative  powder  by  reading 
into  the  statute  something  which  Congress 
had  repeatedly  refused  to  place  there,  the 
court  ignored  its  i)revious  declarations  and 
expressly  read  into  the  statute  a  word  that 
materially  changed  its  meaning.  This  was 
clearly  the  exercise  of  legislative  power.  It 
was  the  establishment  of  a  precedent  which 
meets  some  approval  and  much  disapproval. 
If  that  course  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  people  of 
the  country,  it  will  be  followed  in  future  cases 
until,  by  common  consent,  we  shall  have 
amended  the  Constitution  in  effect  by  con- 
ferring upon  the  court  a  somewhat  limited, 
but  nevertheless  actual,  legislatiAe  as  well 
as  veto  power. 

These  encroachments  of  the  judicial  u{)on 
the  powers  of  the  legislative  branch  of  gov- 
ernment have  been  open  and  public  and  the 
people  are  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  they 
approve  or  disapprove.  They  can  form  their 
own  opinions  of  the  effect  of  conferring  upon 
judges  who  are  appointed  for  life  the  power 
to  veto  acts  of  Congress.  They  can  under- 
stand that  if  the  courts  assert  and  secure 
the  right  to  change  a  statute  to  suit  them- 
selves and  also  the  right  to  declare  a  statute 
unconstitutional,  they  may  later  amend  an 
act  of  Congress  and  then  declare  it  uncon- 
stitutional as  amended  and  because  of  the 
amendment.  While  highly  improbal)le  yet  it 
is  j)ossil)le  that  if  the  two  iM)wers  exist  they 
might  sometime  Ije  jointly  exercised.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  society  should  be 
protected  against  jwssible  as  well  as  ])rol)able 
menace. 

EXECUTIVE    DEPARTMENTS   TAKING    OVER 
LEGISLATIVE  POWERS 

lUit  there  have  been  some  changes  in  our 
governmental  system  that  have  been  slowly 


taking  j>lace,  that  arc  not  generally  known  to 
the  American  jn'ople.  and  the  full  significance 
of  which  is  not. understood.  To  a  few  of  these 
changes  I  now  direct  attention. 

There  has  been  a  constantly  growing  ten- 
dency to  confer  legislative  power  ujwn  the 
administrative  departments  either  by  grant- 
ing them  wide  discretion  in  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority or  by  authorizing  them  to  adopt  and 
enforce  rules  and  regulations.  The  appetite 
for  power  is  a  natural  one.  It  is  one  of  the 
forces  controlling  human  action  which  must 
be  kept  in  mind  when  determining  govern- 
mental jM)licies.  Histor)'  is  full  of  demonstra- 
tions of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  govern- 
ing power  increases  its  scope  through  its  own 
activities  until  misuse  necessitates  destruc- 
tion of  the  power.  In  ever>'  city,  county, 
and  State,  in  the  nation  at  large,  and  even  in 
the  field  of  international  affairs,  we  see  con- 
stant e\-idence  of  the  ever-growing  desire  of 
men  in  authority  to  increase  their  power. 

The  old  theoPk-  that  that  government  is 
best  which  governs  least  finds  little  favor 
with  those  in  authority.  Every  public  ser- 
vant aspires  to  be  a  master  of  his  fellow  men. 
He  reaches  out  for  more  authority — assumes 
it  if  he  dares  and  asks  that  it  be  conferred 
uj)on  him  if  he  dares  not  assume  it.  This 
tendency  has  grown  until  we  have  officers  in 
our  cities  who  supervise  almost  every  human 
actix-ity  and  each  officer,  as  a  rule,  is  urging 
that  greater  supervisory  jx)wer  be  given.  In 
our  federal  government  we  have  department 
heads  and  bureau  chiefs,  each  wanting  more 
power,  more  money,  more  scope,  more  lati- 
tude. 

My  remarks  on  this  subject  are  not  in- 
tended as  a  protest  against  legislation  pro- 
tecting the  welfare  of  all  against  the  careless- 
ness or  maliciousness  of  a  few,  but  as  a  protest 
against  delegating  to  executive  officers  the 
power  to  legislate  either  through  the  promul- 
gation of  rules  and  regulations  or  through  the 
exercise  of  discretionary'  jxiwer. 

In  my  opinion  even*'  law  for  the  regulation 
of  individual  activity  should  be  comprehen- 
sive in  scope  anti  explicit  in  terms  so  that 
every  man  may  point  to  the  plain  language 
of  the  statute  which  assures  him  a  right  or 
im|x)ses  upon  him  a  duty.  That  which  exi>ts 
only  in  the  mind  of  some  suj>ervison>'  official 
is  uncertain  and  changing.  The  uncertainty 
and  changeablene.ss  are  due  to  the  whims  or 
prejudices  or  favoritism  of  the  officer.  In- 
equality and  injustice  are  the  result.  Equal- 
ity and  justice  are  attained  only  by  placing 
in  plain  language  on  the  statute  books  the 
extent  of  right  and  the  limitation  of  liberty. 
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WIDE    DISCRETION    GRANTED    TO    OFFICLA.LS  State  from  whose  laiid-sales  the  funds  were 

derived. 

As  I  have  already  mdicated,  there  is  a  de-  We  have  had  illustrations  of  the  delegation 

sire  on  the  part  of  executive  and  administra-  of  discretionar}'  authority  amounting  practi- 

tive  oflScers  that  laws  for  the  regulation  of  cally  to  legislative  power  in  the  case  of  the 

our  citizens  be  ven*-  general  in  terms,  merely  pure  food  laws  where  it  has  been  shown  that 

defining  the  subject  matter  and  leaA-ing  to  the  the  administrative  officers  had  the  power  to 

administrative  officers  the  power  to  promul-  make  an  act  lawful  at  one  time  and  unlawful 

gate  the  specific  rules  and  regulations.    Rec-  at  another.     Manufacturers  of  foods  are  in 

ommendations  by  the  executive  departments  doubt  as  to  what  they  can  or  cannot  do  with- 

too  frequently  contain  the  suggestion  that  the  out  danger  of  punishment, 

law  enacted  p)ermit  the  executive  to  act  '"in  We  have  seen  in  the  administration  of  the 

his  discretion."     In  my  opinion  this  sort  of  affairs  of  the  postal   service  one  magazine 

legislation  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  intent  sent  by  mail  and  another  sent  by  freight  with- 

of  the  Constitution,  but  is  extremely  unwise,  out  any  definite  law  or  rule  or  regulation 

The  p>ower  of  bureaucracy  over  the  busi-  which  clearly  defines  the  terms  and  conditions 

ness  and  affairs  of  citizens  is  felt  in  nearly  upon  which  the  discrimination  is  based.    The 

every  walk  of  life,  yet  the  imf)ortance  of  this  publisher  is  not  certain  that  his  magazine 

phase  of  goverrunent  does  not  impress  the  will  continue  in  the  mail  trains  and  such  un- 

average  individual  because  he  personally  feels  certainty  is  a  constant  business  hazard.    The 

the  strong  hand  of  authority  only  in  isolated  extent  of  his  right  rests  upon  the  judgment 

instances.    The  head  of  a  large  commercial  of  some  bureau  clerk  in  the  department.    His 

enterprise  controlling  a  large  proportion  of  rights  and  privileges  change  whenever  the 

the  total  business  of  the  industry-  in  which  he  judgment  of  the  clerk  changes. 
is  engaged,  realizes  that  whether  his  business 

k  or^not  an  unreasonable  combination  in  i^i-^'STRAtion:  the  wireless  telegraph 
restraint  of  trade  depends  u[x>n  the  judg-  bills 
ment  of  some  one  in  the  Department  of  A  timely  and  striking  illustration  of  the 
Justice  and  he  restlessly  awaits  the  uncertain  tendency  to  delegate  legislative  power  was 
exercise  of  the  power  of  determination.  seen  in  the  bills  for  the  regulation  of  wireless 
» The  settler  who  is  building  a  home  on  the  telegraphy,  recently  before  the  Senate.  The 
frontier  and  who  must  go  to  a  forest  reserve  wrecking  of  the  Titanic  made  these  bills  of 
for  his  fuel  or  fence  p<jsts  or  home-made  particular  interest.  Most  of  the  bills  pro- 
shingles  endeavors  to  please  the  forest  ranger  posed  that  Congress  enact  a  law  for  the 
and  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  licensing  of  ^\ireless  operators  but  left  to  the 
but  he  never  knows  definitely  whether  he  has  President  or  the  I)cj>artment  of  Commerce 
done  sij  or  not,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  situa-  and  Labor  the  power  to  promulgate  the  rules 
tion  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  act  without  and  regulations  under  which  the  wireless 
the  [Hrrs<^>nal  supervision  of  the  ranger.  oi)erations  could  be  conducted.    This  would 

The  homesteader  who  finds  it  hard  to  make  be,    in    effect,    delegation    of    the    legislative 

a  living  for  his  family  during  the  f>eriod  of  i>ower   to    the    administrative    departments. 

improvement  of  his  land  and  who  Ixjrrows  It  would  be  evasion  of  the  Constitution.    By 

thereffiT    or    leaves    teni|xjrarily    in  f)assing  such  an  act  Congress  would  vest  the 

>  earn  money  elsewhere  f<jr  the  purjjose.  Department  of   Commerce  and   Labor   with 

rests  under  con.stant  apprehension  that  the  the  power  to  make  a  law,  interpret  that  law, 

secret  refxjrt  of  the  special  agent,  which  he  and  enforce  it,  thus  c<)ml)ining  the  thret- func- 

or  his  representative  is  not  [Hrrmilterl  to  read,  tions,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  in 

will  place  an  unjust  inter|>retalion  u|x>n  his  one  bureau.     That  would  be  the  perfection 

lx»rn>wing  money  or  his  temi>orary  absence,  of  bureaucracy. 

The   captain    of    indu>try   an«l    the    frontier  The  wireless  telegraph  hills  wen-  referred 

}<ellkT  reali/4-  the  jxnver  of  bureaucracy  over  to  the  Senate  Committ«-e  tm  Coinmene  and 

their   own    separate    interesLs,    but    neither  in  their  place  a  substitute  bill  was  re|H)rted, 

know-i  the  manner  in  which  the  other  i.s  af-  pres<:ribing  as  rlefinitely  as  |>ra<  ticable  the 

fetterl.  rights  which  can  be  exercised  and  the  limi- 

The  citi/en.H  of  a  great  Slate  are  denied  tations  which  must  be  obnerved  in  the  op«Ta- 

a  due  pro|M»rti<m   of  the   ret  lamalion    funds  tion   of   wireless   lelegra|»h   a|>par.ilus.      My 

'        •;  <■  the  l.'i'      :  '       '     '          <x|H'ndcd  an  views  of  the  projHT  sropr  of  U-gislation  of  this 

,»ro|xiri.                                ,  ihr  funds  are  <hara(ter  were  expressed  in  tin-  re|>ort   sub- 

thrrefore  not  available  for  ex|M-nditure  in  the  mitted  to  the  .Senate  in  connection  with  the 
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substitute  bill,  and  those  views  ai)i)ly  to  all  intermittent  dictatorship,  the  President  be- 

legislation  of  similar  character,   ])lacing    re-  ing  dictat(jr  and  the  extent  of  his  power  dc- 

strictions  ujwn  individual  activity.     I  shall  pending   on    the    ])ersonal    equation    of    the 

therefore  quote  the  following  paragraphs  from  individual  occui)ying  the  office.    If  the  indi- 

the  report:  vidual  be  a  man  of  great  experience,  broad 

ideas,  high  ideals,  and  deep-seated  convic- 

Ihis   (substitute)   bill  differs   radically   in   its  ^^         j^j^  influence  (in  the  general  balance 
nut  hod   of   roKulation   from   tnc  earlier   measures      .        ,      ...  iri-        i--,,-      \ 
and  establishes  a  principle  which  it  is  Ix-licved  can  f"^^^^  ^^  ^he  end  of  his  admmistration)  may 
be  followed  with  advantage  to  all  concerned   in  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  welfare  of 
legislation  on  other  subjects.     At  all  events  the  the  nation,  but  if  the  President  happens  to 
committee  is  d.-iermined  that  legislation  for  the  ^^  ^  ^^^n  of  little  experience  in  the  many 
regulation  of   radio  communication  at   the  outset           ,  ,             r  \         t         •  .  i     i' 
shall  be  based  upon  what  its  members  iK-Iieve  to  problems  of  government  and  society,  or  lack- 
be  sound   principle.     The  former  bills  delegated  ing  111  ideas,  ideals,  or  convictions,  the  injury- 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  first  he  can  work  UjXJn  the  welfare  of  ninety  mil- 
instance   and    subsequently   to   the   Secretar>-   of  ^xon?,  of  people  during  his  administration  is 
Commerce  and  Labor  the  power  to  make  regula-  .        ]      ].  l  ] 
tions  goNcrning  radio  communication  which  should  'ncaicuia  )ie. 

have  the  force  of  law.    That  amounted  practically,       Whether  the  individual  be  a  man  possess- 

at  least  in  the  judgment  of  some  members  of  this  ing  or  lacking  ideals  and  convictions,  he  is 

committee,   to  the  surrender  by   Congress  of  its  .^^  ^y^^^  |j^,t   an   echo  on    many   problems  of 
powers  and  the  bestowal  ot   legislative  power  to  .    ,  r  .u      •      i  -i-;.        c 

all  intents  and  purposes  upon  administrative  offi-  government  because  of  the  inability  of  any 

ccrs.    This  feature  of  former  bills,  for  which  there  one  man  to  grasp,  analyze  and  decide  UlX)n 

has  been  too  frec|uently  precedent  in  legislation,  the  details  of  the  multitude  of  questions  that 

not  only  admit te<l   of  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  ^rise.    When  a  President  has  been  elected  he 
power  but  Icit  tiiose  who  should  be  suliiect  to  its  •    .  u*      *  i        n     r      u 

exercise  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  thev  could  appomts  a  cabinet  neariy  all  of  whose  mem- 

or  could  not  do  without  thwarting  the  purpose  of  bers  may  have  had  little  if  any  experience 

Congress.    The  committee  is  not  unmindful  of  the  with  governmental  administrative  work.  The 

fact  that  in  the  case  of  Huttfield  r    Stranahan  President  naturally  relies  upon  the  advice  of 

(192  L.  S.,  496)  the  Supreme  Court  held:  ^^^  department  heads  in  matters  regarding 

coiiKrossiecisiiitPdontht'subjiTt  osfaraswasreasonabiy  the  oijeratioiis  aiid  functions  of  their  Several 

practii'iibli'.  and  from  the  iicrcssif ics  (if  the  cast?  wa-s  coin-      1  .  .  r^\  1  •       1      m  i      • 

pi^iied  to  leave  to  executive  offlciais  the  Uutj  of  bringing  departments.     1  he  ncw  Cabinet  ottccr,  desig- 

Bbout  the  result  pointed  out  by  the  statute.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^  department,  neccssarily 

There  is  always  danger,  however,  that  this  de-  depends    upon    the    advice   of   some   bureau 

cision  may  be  invoked  either  for  the  purpose  of  head,  who,   in   turn   relies  upon   information 

seeking  ojiportunity  to  exercise  power  unrestricted  and  advice  from  a  division  chief.     The  action 

te-^ri    r'-n  TT^ryh'T^T'T!-         r-^'  to  be  taken  by  the  President  depends  not 

be  invokfd    in  behalt  ot  hastv  legislation.      It  is  ,  .    -  .  ,       '  , 

easy  for  administrative  officers  who  arc  t(x)  indolent  only   upon    his  own   judgment   but    \\\M^n    the 

to  frame  for  the  consideration  of  (^)ngress  a  state-  accuracy  of  the  information  and  the  st)und- 

ment  of  the  precise  purposes  which  they  ha\e  in  ness  of  the  judgment  of  division  chiefs  who 
view,  or  who  arc  not  sufficiently  informed  as  to  the  ^  j.,^^^^.^  ^,^  ^^e  public, 

methods  by  which  those  purposes  may  be  attained,  » 

to  ask  Congress  to  bestow  upon  them  the  general  CONTROL   ..F    INFORMATION    BY   THE 

power  01  regulation.    C  ongress  is  asked  to  ai't  ui>on 

the  spur  of  the  moment  while  administrati\e  officers  EXECUTIVE 

restTve  to  tlun.selvcs  indefinite  time  in  which  to       j,^^    Constitution     makes    Congress    the 

obtain  the  knowledge  lor  intelligent  action  under  ,      .  ,      .       ,  ,     ,  .,        1  1      n 

the  grant  of  arbitrary  power.     It  is  jx-rhaps  worth  legislative  branch,  but  provides  that  the  1  res- 

the  consideration  of  the  Senate  that   when  the  ident  shall  communicate  to  Congress  informa- 

British  Parliament  bestows  such  general  powers  of  tion  concerning  the  State  of  the  Union  anfl 

regulation  the  Ixstowal  is  frequently  accompanie,!  ^j^^„  recommend  such  measures  of  legislation 

b\- the  statutor\- re(|iiiri'ment  that  such  renul.itions  ,         1     ,1     ,  j  i- 

must  Ik>  laid  iKMore  Parliament  for  a  reasonable  as  hc  shall  deem  necessary  and  exi>edient. 

time  before  taking  effect.  Starting  from  somewhere  below  the  division 

chiefs,  the  inforniaiion  finally  gets  to  Con- 

THE  president's  VAST  POWERS  gress,  With  recommendations  more  Of  less  the 

product   of  the  observations,  interests  and 

Adoption  and  continuance  of  the  ]>olicy  of  conclusions  of  these  lower  officials, 
delegating  to  administrative  departments  the        Heing  in  possession  of  the  original  sources 

power  to  ]>romuIgate  rules  and  regulatit)ns  of  inftirmation.  the  bureaus  exercise  a  very 

having  the  force  of  law,  amounts  to  abdica-  large   influence  over  legislation  unlei^s  Con- 

tion  by  Congress  of  the  |x>sition  assigned  it  gress   determines   upon   an    investigation   of 

in    our   governmental    system.      To   a   large  factson  itsown  initiative, 
extent  we  already  have  a  bureaucracy,  with       The  tendency  toward  turning  over  to  the 
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executive  branch  the  control  of  information 
upon  which  legislation  must  be  based,  was 
illustrated  in  the  creation  of  a  tariff  board. 
I  believe  in  a  tarifif  commission  as  necessary 
in  the  collection  of  data  in  order  that  Congress 
may  act  adxTsedly  upon  a  very  complicated 
subject  of  interest  to  all  the  people  of  the 
countrv',  but  since  the  Constitution  places 
upon  Congress  the  responsibility  for  the  le^y- 
ing  of  import  duties,  I  believe  that  any  tariff 
commission  should  be  selected  by  Congress, 
should  work  under  the  direction  of  Congress 
and  report  directly  to  Congress. 

If  the  executive  branch  of  government  has 
the  p)ower  to  appoint  the  members  of  the 
tarifif  board,  it  thereby  has  power  to  select 
men  whose  opinions  or  prejudices  are  in  ac- 
cord with  one  or  the  other  view  of  the  tariff 
question.  The  executive  branch  also  has  the 
power  to  determine  which  phases  of  the  tariff 
question  shall  be  taken  up  for  investigation 
first,  and  which  shall  be  left  until  the  last, 
or  indefinitely  p)Ostponed. 

There  is  a  presumption  that  in  enacting 
tariff  legislation  Congress  will  be  guided  very 
largely  by  the  information  secured  and  sub- 
mitted by  the  tariff  board.  Unless  that  is 
true,  there  is  little  reason  for  the  existence  of 
such  a  board.  If  legislative  action  is  guided 
by  the  report  of  the  tariff  board,  then,  in 
effect,  the  establishment  of  an  executive 
commission  means  that  Congress  virtually 
turns  over  to  the  executi\e  branch  the  power 
and  duty  of  performing  legislative  functions. 

MAKE    CONGRESS    MORE    EFFICIENT 

In  my  opinion,  the  pK>wer  of  the  executive 
has  alreafly  pa.ssefl  the  limits  of  wisrlom  and 
should  be  curtaile<l  rather  than  increased. 

How  caa  this  be  accomplished?  Kir.>t, 
vitalize  Congres>.  Why?  Hecau.se  Congress 
with  over  500  members  shouUl,  and  mu^t. 
,]r.,i,...  'rf,pular  government  more  accurately 
r  r  the  general  welfare  ol   the  nation 

than  any  .single  individual  can  {wssibly  flo. 
How?  By  the  general  enactment,  either 
nationally  or  in  ever>-  State,  of  primary  laws, 

ith  efficient  corrupt  practices  acts  so  that 
every  memlicr  of  Congress  owes  his  nomina- 
tion and  election  to  the  c(»mix>site  citizen, 
indivirlual  unknown.  Thus  a  member  of 
Congrf<»s  will  readily  realize  that  the  jjossi- 
bilily  of  his  renon  '  '  '     entin-ly 

Ufwn  his  MTving  ti       .  ■   .md  f»r>l 

the  s4lhsh  interest  of  any  d(»minant  individual 
•■  in  any  <;nj<u-  or  convrntion.  The 
...  .iiure  of  ihi-  fi-'ii'-n  of  th<-  '■!''. M* 
4Tvant  will  then  Ik-  <1  rated  < 


based  upon  ethical  and  intellectual  indi\idual 
de\elopment  rather  than  service  to  some  self- 
ish interest. 

NOMIN.ATION    OF    FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES 

Another  step  must  be  taken  before  Con- 
gress can  become  independent  of  the  admin- 
istrative branch.  The  President  must  be 
deprived  of  the  tremendous  power  of  nomina- 
tion of  Federal  employees.  But  the  reader 
says  that  the  Senate's  right  of  rejection  of 
a  nomination  should  be  an  effective  check 
against  the  misuse  of  this  power.  The  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  Senate  in  this  direction 
has  become  a  farce.  A  President,  wishing  to 
use  the  nominating  power  to  punish  or  reward 
members  of  Congress  who  disagree  with  his 
views,  \\i\\  hold  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision "by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate''  means  the  whole  Senate  and 
does  not  refer  to  the  Senators  in  the  re- 
spective States  where  the  appointees  are  to 
serve. 

The  President,  anticipating  opposition  to 
some  nomination  he  desires  to  make  for  the 
purpose  of  building  up  a  Federal  machine, 
can  withhold  nominations  until  just  before 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  when  insuffi- 
cient time  exists  for  the  Senate  to  investigate 
the  merits  of  the  nomination.  A  recess  ap- 
pointment is  then  made.  When  Congress 
again  convenes,  if  the  Senate  neither  confirms 
nor  rejects,  the  President  again  re-appoints 
the  same  individual  as  soon  as  Congress 
adjourns.  If  the  Senate  does  reject  and  the 
nominee  rejected  is  an  incumbent  of  the  office, 
the  President  can  permit  him  to  continue  to 
hold  the  position  under  his  original  appoint- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  Senate  had  re- 
jected his  nomination. 

Until  some  plan  is  evolved  by  which  the 
President  is  diveste<l  of  this  power  of  nominat- 
ing the  Fefleral  office-holders  in  the  several 
Slates,  just  so  long  will  there  be  subser\  iency 
on  the  part  of  some  members  of  Congress 
to  the  President,  l)e(  ause  no  mcmluT  of 
Congress  desires  l(j  a|)|»ear  l)eforc  his  constitu- 
ents as  persona  non  g^nita  with  the  nation's 
( hij'f  executive.  I  exp<-(  I  to  introduce  a 
(■(•nstitutional  amendment  at  the  next  ses- 
sion which,  if  adopted,  will  furnish  the  de- 
sired remedy. 

roNf.KKSSIONAI.    fOMMISSIONS 

This  r<-view  «»f  the  (on<litions  that  e\isl 
is  preliminary  to  a  further  suggested  renie«|y 
by  which  Congress  can  be  vitalized  and  ha\e 
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less  reason  for  leaving  to  the  discretion  and 
whim  of  administrative  departments  im- 
pt)rtant  measures  for  the  rej^ulation  oi  the 
business  and  affairs  of  our  peo|>le. 

Since  ascertainment  of  facts  must  precede 
well-considered  action,  either  legislative  or 
administrative,  it  follows  that  Congress  can- 
not be  in  a  position  to  act  advisedly  unless  its 
])lan  of  work  permits  of  full  consideration  of 
the  affairs  of  government.  It  has  been  the 
jiolicy  in  the  past  for  Congress  to  create  com- 
missions, ap])ointed  by  the  President,  acting 
under  his  direction  and  reporting  to  him  in  the 
first  instance,  for  the  investigation  of  various 
important  subjects  upon  which  legislation 
is  desired.  Such  commissions  conduct  their 
inciuiries  along  the  lines  that  seem  best  to 
them  and  submit  to  Congress  such  informa- 
tion and  recommendations  as  they  deem 
advisable. 

In  my  opinion  this  policy  is  unwise.  Com- 
missions whose  province  it  is  to  inquire  into 
subjects  with  a  view  to  legislation  should,  if 
practicable,  be  composed  of  members  of  the 
two  houses  of  Congress,  so  that  when  the 
suljject  comes  uj)  for  action,  there  will  be  on 
the  lloor  of  each  house  men  who  participated 
in  the  investigation  and  who  can  answer  in- 
quiries of  any  member  as  to  the  nature,  scope, 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  its  results.  In  any  event,  a  commis- 
sion created  to  secure  information  upon 
which  legislation  will  be  based  should  be 
apjjointed  by  and  Ije  re.sponsible  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  government.  If  an  admin- 
istrative commission  secures  and  submits  to 
Congress  the  statement  of  facts  and  condi- 
tions, then  the  administrative  branch  largely 
controls  and  directs  the  legislation. 

'      Moreover,  in  my  opinion.  Congress  cannot 
act  upon  the  ordinary  governmental  l)usiness 

jwith  the  full  vmderstanding  it  should  have, 
unless  a  more  efficient  method  is  adopted. 
The  held  of  governmental  activity  has  be- 
come so  extensive  and  the  amount  of  the 
governmental  expenditures  has  become  so 
great  that  it  is  difikult  for  members  of  Con- 
gress to  study  and  comprehend  the  problems 
involved  and  at  the  same  time  conduct  the 


work  of  a  session.  In  my  opinion  the  Sena- 
tors anrl  Representatives  at  the  heads  of  the 
large  committees  should  remain  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  greater  part  of  the  recesses  of 
Congress  and  study  the  more  intricate  sub- 
jects of  governmental  policy.  Then  a  month 
or  two  before  Congress  convenes  the  heads  of 
the  revenue  and  appropriation  committees 
of  the  two  houses  should  meet  in  joint  session 
and  confer  with  the  heads  of  de|)artments 
regarding  desired  or  needed  appropriations, 
the  reasons  therefor,  and  the  manner  in  which 
a])proijriations  have  been  expended  in  the 
past. 

There  is  now  little,  if  any,  coordination 
among  committees.  The  same  has  been  true 
of  the  administrative  dejjartments,  with  the 
result  that  many  duplications  have  been 
permitted,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  standard- 
ization and  opportunities  for  economy  have 
been  overlooked.  The  present  Economy 
Commission  will  doubtless  accomplish  some 
desirable  results,  chiefly  temporary  in  charac- 
ter, but  in  my  opinion  the  goNemmtntal 
machinery — the  largest  business  enterprise 
in  the  world — will  not  be  operated  with  the 
best  results  at  the  least  cost  until  there  is 
closer  cooperation  among  Congressional  com- 
mittees and  with  the  dcj)artments. 

At  conferences  held  by  committee  chairmtn 
with  the  heads  of  departments  at  a  time  wht-n 
all  are  free  from  the  rush  and  confusion  of  the 
session  of  Congress,  the  total  probable  reve- 
nues could  be  determined,  the  merits  of 
desired  apjiropriations  considered,  and  if  it 
be  found  that  the  revenue  will  not  mett  the 
estimated  expense,  then  the  jiroposed  itt-ms 
of  expense  could  be  analyzed  and  a  determin- 
ation reached  as  to  which  are  absolute  neces- 
sities and  which  can  be  postponed  for  anothtr 
year  or  two  without  militating  against  govern- 
mental operations.  If  it  be  found  that  the 
estimates  cannot  be  cut  down  without  im- 
pairing governmental  efficiency,  then  atten- 
tion would  be  directed  to  the  problem  nf 
providing  the  revenue.  Thus  would  be  es- 
tablished a  ctKJrdination  not  now  existing 
between  the  legislative  and  administratixe 
branches  of  the  government. 


THE   PEOPLE  AND  THE 

TRUSTS 


THIS  is  the  third  instalment  of  a  notable  series  now  appearing  in  the  Remew  of  Re- 
views. "Big  Business  and  the  Citizen"  was  published  in  June  and  July.  The 
articles  to  follow  include  ""The  Laborer,'"  '"The  Investor,"  "The  Middleman,''  and  "The 
Captain  of  Industn,-."  This  series  \\"ill  do  much  to  clarify  the  public  mind  on  the  vital 
questions  now  before  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  article  does  much  to  clear  the  atmosphere,  now  clouded  by  hysterical  de- 
nunciation on  the  one  hand,  and  vigorous  denials  on  the  other.  Calmly  and  dispassionately, 
without  exaggeration,  Mr.  Atwood  sets  do\\'n  indisputable  facts  and  draws  logical  con- 
clusions. WTiile  he  finds  no  evidence  of  formal  organization  among  the  masters  of  capital, 
he  does  find  (i)  that  the  control  of  credit  is  concentrated  to  an  astounding  degree,  and  (2) 
that  those  in  whose  hands  this  stupendous  power  rests  are  not  responsible  to  the  public, 
as  are  those  with  similar  powers  in  Europe. 

THE    BORROWER  AND   THE 
'\MONEY  TRUST" 

BY   ALBERT   W.  ATWOOD 


FJL'R  years  ago  Robert  M.  La  Follette 
.>t(XKl  up  in  his  [)lace  in  the  United  States 
Senate  and  announced  that  one  hundred  men 
controlled  the  money  centers  of  the  country. 
He  called  them  by  name  and  declared  that 
they  had  the  fxjwer  to  create  artificially 
periods  of  prosp>erity  and  panic.  Thereufxin 
arose  a  great  laughter.  Xewsi)aper  wits 
turned  their  merriest  darts  u|x>n  him.  The 
New  York  Sun  described  the  Senator's  "lion 
mane"  and  his  tragic  Uxik  as  he  read  off  the 
list.     No  one  Uxjk  him  seriously. 

Yet  trwiay  figures  and  told  statistics  show 

hat  more  power  is  UxJged  with  a  dozen  men 
than  La  Follette,  f<jur  years  ahead  of  his  time, 
dared  ascril>e  to  his  famous  one  hundred. 
\o  one  smiled  when  last  winter  Chairman 
Henr\-  of  the  Rules  C«»mmittee  of  the  Hou.se 
of  kq>r«-scnlatjves  declared  that  "more  than 
7^   |H-r  tent,   of   the  tc>unlry'^    financial    re- 

'>urces,  banks  and  bankers,  and  industrial 
and  '    '       '!  cor]K»rations  are  now  (ontrollcrl 

and  '. -iled  by  not  m<»re  than  f«»ur  small 

f(rou(M  of  capitalists  comfKMcd  of  not  more 
than  ten  or  iwrlvr  indiviriuaK.  ' 

lJ<ith  staf '•'"'••■•     may  Ik-  disputed  and  tin- 
accuracy  of  may  l>e  (^ucstione»l.    Hut 

•  I  momentous  and  v>  grave  was  the  im|)rc»- 
'     ■   ■'       '       ■      '  '-  n  Ilrnry 

Kcpre 


sentatives  that  it  delegated  to  one  of  its 
most  important  standing  committees  the 
Gargantuan  task  of  inquiring  into  the  affairs 
of  30,000  banks  to  discover  whether  such  a 
condition  does  exist.  To  describe  the  su]v 
posed  power  a  new  and  significant  expression 
was  coined — the  "Money  Trust." 

What  is  the  "  Money  Trust."  and  how  does 
it  affect  the  Borrower?  .\  great  proportion 
of  all  business  is  made  j)ossible  by  borrowed 
money,  or  credit.  CretUt  is  the  lifeblood  of 
industry.  If  the  fH)wer  to  extend  it  is  so 
closely  concentrated  then  we  ha\  e  a  state 
within  a  state — a  power  greater  than  the 
government  itself. 

If  these  things  exist  they  should  be  knt)wn. 
The  people  not  only  should,  they  must  take 
cognizance  of  thenu 

J'hf  Most  Loi;i((il  oi  Trusts 

'I'hese  articles  treat  ol  the  Iriisis  and  the 
J'e(jple.  Some  trusts  are  denounted  betau.sc 
of  their  attitude  lowarfl  their  emfiloyees. 
Many  trusts  are  eOicienl  or  ineflic  ient  be- 
cause of  the  way  their  millions  of  laborers 
work.  Hut  let  us  be  fair  to  Big  Business. 
Why  not  examine  its  one  branch  where  labor 
is  almost  absent,  where  there  is  no  brawn  and 
.dl  brain.-' 
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A  bank  in  New  York  City  gave  its  em-  that  two  small  steel  companies  failed  to  raise 

])l()yecs  a   Christmas  prest-nt   efiual   to   half  funds  in  trouhicnis  times  because  the  banks 

their  annual  salary.      Ihe  bank  had  assets  of  to  which  they  applied  stood  in  awe  of  the 

Si 00,000,000.     A  fine  c.\ami)le,  you  say,  to  Steel  Corporation?     What  benefit  is  there  t<» 

other  great  l)u>incss  concerns!     But  the  bank  the  peo[)le  in  concentrated  banking  |X)wer  if 

had   only    fifty    employees.      In    the   entire  these  and  similar  charges  are  true? 
country  there  are  j)r()bably  not  more  than        Possibly  there  i>  not  a  scintilla  of  truth  in 

100,000  persons  engaged  in  banking,  either  any  of  them,  or  in  the  less  definite  insinua- 

directly  or  indirectly.  tions  which  are  whispered  about.     If  the  sub- 

The  banker  has,  relatively  speaking,   no  committee  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

human  factor  to  consider.     And  that  factor  Currency  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

with  a  concern  like  the  United  States  Steel  headed  by  Representative  Arsene  P.   Pujo, 

Corporation   or   the   Pennsylvania    Railroad  which  is  investigating  financial  and  monetary 

is  mammoth,  almost  baffling.     The  banker  conditions,  succeeds  in  sifting  them  to  the' 

deals  not  in  the  production  or  distribution  of  bottom  it  will  be  doing  a  valued  public  serv- 

wealth  itself  (in  both  of  which  much  labor  is  ice.      But    suspicion    of    the    integritv    and 

needed),  but  solely  in  the  paper  representa-  fairness  of  the  American  system  for  extending 

tives  of  wealth,  money  and  credit.    Thus  he  credit  is  grave  enough  to  make  a  study  of  the 

can  apply  far  more  directly  than  the  manu-  facts  more  than  worth  while, 
facturer  or  railroad  manager  the  economies 
and  efficiencies  of  Big  Business.  What  Are  the  Facts  in  the  Case^ 

Banking — the  business  of  dealing  in  money 
and   credit — is   the   most   logical   of   trusts.       In  the  beginning  we  are  met  by  the  state- 

And  in  practice  it  has  justified  the  theory,  ment   that    the    "money   power"   is  by   no 

Where  banks  have  become  larger  they  have  means  new.     "The  so-called  Money  Trust  is 

become  stronger,  where  cooperation  and  con-  the  same  old  bogey  with  which  demagogues 

ccntration  have  gone  far,  there  safety  and  have   frightened   the   Simple   Simons  of  all 

effectiveness  have  reached  a  high  j)itch,as  the  ages,"  says  Joseph  French  Johnson,  Dean  of 

facts   presented   in   this   article   will   prove,  the  School  of  Finance  of  Xew  York  Univer- 

Banking  is  the  one  central  business  of  all —  sity.     "Apjiarently  its  blood-sucking  tenta- 

it  is  the  business  of  businesses.     So  if  it  has  cles  are  no  longer,  nor  more  numerous,  than 

become  more  efficient  as  the  trust  idea,  or  at  when  under  the  name  of  Julian,  in  the  second 

least  the  jmnciple  of  concentration,  hasgaincd  century  of  the  Christian  era,  it  bought  the 

sway,  how  can  we  have  too  much  concen-  Roman   Empire,   or  than   when,   under  the 

tration  and  who  is  there  to  complain?  disguise  of  a  Venetian  banker,  it  finance<l  the 

Crusades  in  return  for  a  first  mortgage  on 

IJow  About  the  Borrower^  Christendom." 

True,  there  has  always  been  money  power 

But  if  there  is  a  Money  Trust — what  does  wherever  there  was  money  dealing.      Money, 

this   mean   to   the  ])orrower?     What   of  the  or  the  control  of  it.  is  always  power.     K\  ery 

banks  which  have  been  closed  overnight,  so  town  and  village  which  boasts  of  a  bank  feels 

their  directors  say,  merely  because  a  small  the  money  power.     When  a  village  is  too 

committee  of  men  whose  acts  were  subject  small  to  have  a  bank,  some  good  old  Deacon 

to  no  judicial  review,  disliked  the  jHTsonnel  Jones,  who  has  laid  up  m«»ney  and  is  willing 

of  their  officers?     What  of  the  railroad  whose  to  lend  it   on  good  security,  is  the   money 

])romoter  has  asserted,  in  and  out  of  season,  jiower.     The  best  illustration  is  the  average 

that   his  efforts  to  build  a  great  transconti-  small  country  town  in  which  the  richest  man. 

neiital  railroad  were  thwarted  by  the  money  and  also  the  largest  owner  of  stock  in  the  one 

kings   allied   with   the   railroads   already   in  bank,  is  also  the  o-vner  and  operator  of  the 

existence?     What  of  the  steamshij)  promoter  local   sawmill  or  other  small   manufacturing 

who  declares  that  his  etTorts  to  raise  capital  enterprise.     Needless  to  say.  the  promoter  oi 

for  a  company  to  operate  through  the  Pana-  a  rival  sawmill  may  have  difficulty  in  securing 

ma  Canal  met  with  a  like  fate  for  like  reasons?  funds  from  the  bank.     Is  there  a  village  in 

What  of  the  half-veiled  charges  against  the  this  country  where  there  is  no  money  jiower? 
bankers  of  a  great   city  in  connection  with        But  this  proves  nothing  exce|it  that  power 

efforts  to  compete  with  the  present  shoe  ma-  to  lend  money  is  power  to  lend  money,  and 

chiniry  trust?     What  of  the  allegations,  one  that   jniwer  is  n«»t  always  unselfi.sh.     What 

oiH-nly  brought  forward  in  a  lawsuit,  antl  the  this  article  seeks  tt>  discover  is  how  far  this 

other  insinuated  by  government  prosecutors,  power  has  been  concentrated  into  great  units 
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which  are  capable  of  making  or   breaking 
enterprises  of  a  national  scope. 

Even  if  the  bankers  have,  faithfully  and 
well,  handled  the  trust  of  extending  credit 
to  the  limit  of  their  ability, yet  when  the  presi- 
dent of  the  second  bank  in  size  in  the  countr)' 
acknowledges  himself  to  be  one  of  about  a 
dozen  men  in  whose  hands  the  power  of 
extending  credit  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  con- 
centrated— then  it  is  high  time,  seriously  and 
fearlessly,  to  consider  the  subject.  Nor  does 
the  statement  of  this  same  man  that  the 
words  "money  power"  should  be  used  in  this 
connection  rather  than  "money  trust," 
which  imply  combination,  collusion  and  ma- 
nipulation, in  the  least  alter  the  rigorous 
necessity  for  turning  on  the  brightest  light. 

La  Follette  Only  a  Pioneer  in  Pointing  out 
the  Leaders 

Senator  La  Follette  was  the  first  who  tried 
to  name  the  men  into  whose  hands  central 
banking  and  financial  control  is  supposed  to 
have  fallen.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  later 
attempts,  presented  with  var>'ing  degrees  of 
information  and  reliability  and  with  varying 
motives: 

1.  Before  the  Pujo  committee  the  mana,c:er 
of  the  New  York  Clearing  House  Association 
testified  that  what  is  known  as  the  Clearing 
House  Committee  of  his  association,  a  sort  of 
executive  body  consbting  of  five  men,  has 
absolute  and  autocratic  power  in  the  associa- 
tion. This  association,  it  may  be  added, 
t>'pifies  the  banking  power  of  New  York  and 
the  entire  country.  These  men  are  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  James  G.  Cannon,  Walter  E. 
Frew,  Richard  Delafield,  and  Otto  T.  Ban- 
nard,  all  presidents  of  banks  or  trust  com- 
panies. As  the  clearings  of  the  association 
exceed  one  hundred  billions  of  dollars  a  year 
it  may  l>e  seen  that  this  committee  is  a 
fx)werful  body.  But  the  personnel  of  the 
committee  changes  yearly,  and,  while  the 
tem[)orary  jKJwer  of  these  men  is  vast,  it 
differs  not  a  whit  from  ihat  exercised  by  like 
committees  of  like  as.sfx:iations  in  other  finan- 
cial centers  of  the  world. 

2.  In  a  railroad  rate  case  involving  a  sub- 
sirliary  company  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  anrl  also  in  the  exhibits  i)re- 
pareri  by  the  vw  ■"  •'  ^'  ••■'.y  Commitlee  of 
Congress  which  ,  1  that  coqKjra- 
tion,  statistical  data  were  arlduced  to  show 
*'    *  *'      '        ■        'if  the  Cf)qK>ration  were  alw> 

J  ITS  in  more  than  half  the 
railroafls  of  the  country,  in  hanks  and  other 
finanrini  institution,  with  ass<-ts  of  three  and 
a  third   l>iilir>n   dollars,   in   street   railways, 


terminal,  express,  steamship  and  telegraph 
companies  capitalized  at  more  than  one  and 
a  quarter  billion  dollars,  and  in  industrial 
corporations  with  capital  of  nearly  three 
billion  dollars.  The  directors  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  are  J.  P.  Morgan, 
Henry  Phipps,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr.,  James  A. 
Farrell,  Elbert  H.  Gary,  George  W.  Perkins, 
Edmund  C.  Converse,  Alfred  Clifford,  Samuel 
Mather,  Daniel  G.  Reid,  William  E.  Corey, 
George  F.  Baker,  Gardiner  M.  Lane,  Clement 

A.  Griscom,  Henry  Walters,  Robert  Winsor, 
Charles  Steele,  William  H.  Moore,  Norman 

B.  Ream,  Peter  A.  B.  Widener,  James  H. 
Reed,  Henry  C.  Frick,  and  Percival  Rob- 
erts, Jr. 

Now  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  these 
men  actually  control  all  the  banks,  railroads, 
and  other  companies  in  which  they  are 
directors,  but  nevertheless  much  of  the  vast 
influence  and  power  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
might  with  reason  be  ascribed  to  the  other 
connections  of  its  directors.  The  entire 
board  of  directors  meets  rarely  and  the  actual 
power  rests  \\\\h.  a  small  Finance  Committee 
consisting  of  E.  H.  Gary,  George  W.  Perkins, 
Henry  C.  Frick,  George  F.  Baker,  Henry 
Phipps,  Normrn  B.  Ream,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr.. 
Percival  Roberts  and  Peter  A.  B.  Widener. 
One  of  these  men,  George  F.  Baker,  is  a 
director  in  companies  with  a  capital  of  seven 
and  a  half  billion  dollars. 

3.  Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  it  was  asserted  last  winter 
by  Mr.  Bernard  F.  Baker,  a  Baltimore  capi- 
talist, who  formerly  owned  a  majority  of  the 
stock  of.  the  Atlantic  Transj^ort  Line  of 
steamers,  that  he  had  been  blocked  in  his 
plans  to  build  a  line  of  steamships  to  operate 
through  the  Panama  Canal  independently  of 
the  transcontinental  railroads  by  certain 
Wall  Street  bankers.  Later  he  named  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  Seligman  &  Co.,  and 
Salomon  &  Co.  Mr.  Baker's  charges  were 
denied  by  the  parties  immediately  concerned 
and  with  the  utmost  explicitness.  But  Mr. 
Baker's  list  of  men  or  firms  capable  of  block- 
ing his  enterprise  is  of  value  in  that  several 
of  the  names  are  the  same  which  in  the  opin- 
ion of  others  perhaps  bt-ttiT  fitted  to  judge 
are  among  the  morr  jiowerful  finanrial  groui)S. 

4.  Mr.  John  M<K»dy,  for  many  years  a 
weII-kno*n  student  of  statistical  and  financial 

'  '  '  ,  has  stated  that  seven  men  are  the 
I..  ■  (»f  American  capital.  He  names  J.  I'. 
Morgan,  John  I),  and  William  Rockefeller, 
James  Stillman,  chairmar)  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  CJeorge  F.  liaker,  chairman  of 
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the  First  Xational  Bank,  James  J.  Hill,  and 
Jacob  SchilT,  head  of  the  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co.  All  of  these  names  appear  in  Senator 
La  Follette's  list,  three  are  in  Mr.  Bernard 
Baker's  list,  and  two  of  the  men  named  by 
Mr.  Moody  are  directors  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  members  of  its 
Finance  Committee. 

5.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  himself  a  linancier  of 
the  first  rank,  was  asked  a  few  years  ago 
what  would  happen  when  the  older  genera- 
tion of  bankers  and  financiers  should  pass 
away.  In  answer  he  prepared  a  typewritten 
list  of  seven  young  men  to  whom  could  safely 
be  entrusted  the  future  conduct  of  financial 
alTairs.  The  names  on  his  list  were  those  of 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jr.  and  Henry  P.  Davi- 
son, of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Otto  H.  Kahn  and 
Mortimer  L.  SchilT,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., 
George  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  son  of  the  chairman  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  James  A.  Stillman, 
son  of  the  chairman  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  and  John  B.  Dennis,  of  the  firm  of 
Blair  &  Co.  In  other  words  Mr.  Ryan  be- 
lieves the  five  banking  concerns  of  Morgan, 
Kuhn-Loeb,  Blair,  and  the  two  great  national 
l^anks  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  American 
finance.  His  list  differs  but  little  from  that 
of  John  Moody,  for  while  he  does  not  include 
John  D.  and  William  Rockefeller  and  James 
J.  Hill  it  should  be  stated  that  the  Rocke- 
fellers are  closely  connected  both  by  business 
and  marriage  with  James  Stillman  of  the 
City  Bank,  and  Mr.  Hill  has  long  been  a  close 
business  associate  and  friend  of  George  F. 
Baker  of  the  First  Xational  Bank,  and  a  busi- 
ness associate  of  the  Morgans.         ^ 

6.  President  Reynolds,  of  the  Continental 
&  Commercial  National  Bank,  of  Chicago, 
is  ciuoted  as  having  stated  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress that  a  few  banks  in  the  three  Central 
Reserve  cities,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New 
York,  would  determine,  in  case  of  disturbance, 
to  whom  credit  should  be  extended,  and  that 
these  banks  control  85  per  cent,  of  the  busi- 
ness in  their  cities.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
the  money  jiower  lies  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
men  and  acknowledged  himself  to  be  one  of 
them. 

7.  Samuel  Untermyer,  special  counsel  for 
the  Congressional  committee  which  is  in- 
vestigating the  so-called  Money  Trust,  has 
stated  that  "there  are  not  more  than  four 
powerful  financial  groups,"  but  thus  far  he 
has  not  publicly  named  them. 

8.  Comparatively  recently  .\merican  bank- 
ers have  for  the  first  time  taken  a  real  jnirt 
in  world  finance.  Not  only  have  Central 
American   states   been    financed   and   loans 


made  to  South  American  countries,  such  as 
Brazil  and  .\rgentina,  but  Chinese  railroad 
loans,  formerly  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
Furoj)ean  bankers,  have  been  shared  by  Amer- 
ican i)articipants.  The  State  Department 
has  done  much  to  forward  the  efTorts  of 
American  bankers  to  mingle  in  world  finance, 
and  enemies  of  this  jwlicy  have  dubbed  it 
"dollar  diplomacy."  The  bankers  who  en- 
tered this  field  have  been  known  as  the 
"American  Syndicate,"  and  this  syndicate 
consists  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co.,  the  First  National  and  the  National 
City  banks,  of  New  York. 

9.  The  second  bank  in  |X)int  of  deposits  in 
New  York  City  is  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce.  Until  recently  a  controlling 
interest  in  its  stock  was  owned  by  two  life 
insurance  companies,  but  this  stock  had  to 
be  sold  because  of  new  laws  regulating  life 
insurance  investments.  Last  year  this  block 
of  stock  was  purchased  jointly  by  men  con- 
nected with  the  four  banking  institutions 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  and 
officers  of  these  four  banks  have  become  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  and  finance 
committee  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce. 

ID.  In  recent  years,  and  especially  since 
the  panic  of  1907,  the  work  of  "financing," 
or  supplying  funds,  for  the  railroads,  leading 
groups  of  electric  railways  and  other  "public 
utilities,"  and  the  leading  industrial  or 
n:anufacturing  companies,  has  fallen  more 
and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  same  four 
groups  of  bankers,  together  with  a  few  of 
their  associates.  In  cases  where  large  rail- 
roads or  manufacturing  companies  have 
become  insolvent  representatives  of  the.se 
groups  usually  have  reorganized  them.  Where 
industries  jireviously  conducted  by  indi- 
viduals or  partners  have  become  too  great  to 
be  owned  by  a  few  men,  and  in  recent  years 
their  number  has  rapidly  increased,  it  has  been 
to  these  four  groups  of  bankers  and  their 
immediate  associates  that  the  industries  have 
usually  gone  for  funds.  These  facts  are  ac- 
cejiteci  in  Wall  Street  as  a  matter  of  course. 
But  in  these  pages  nothing  is  to  be  taken  for 
granted. 

In  January,  igio.  the  Review  of  Reviews 
jirinted  a  list  of  liftcen  banks,  trust  com- 
panies anil  insurance  companies,  having  total 
assets  and  resources  of  $2,123,058,326  which 
were  then  "controlled  by.  associated  with,  or 
inliucnced  by"  members  of  but  one  of  these 
four  banking  groups,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  was  printed  a  list  of  railroad  and  in- 
dustrial companies  with  capital  of  $7,653,- 
901,606  wliich  were  then  "more  or  less  men- 
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tioned"  as  being  "accustomed  to  obtain  their 
funds  through"  the  same  group.  Practi- 
cally all  of  these  banks  and  companies  still 
possess  the  same  affliations  and  are  now- 
greater  in  their  aggregate  capital  by  many 
hundreds  of  miUions  of  dollars. 

Xo  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  facts  would 
say  that  all  large  corporations  secure  their 
funds  from  one  or  more  of  the  four  great 
groups  and  their  immediate  associates.  But 
the  number  of  large  corporations  of  national 
importance  which  do  secure  funds  or  financial 
standing  and  prestige  in  that  way  is  large 
enough  to  add  mightily  to  the  power  of  these 
groups.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  has 
had  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company,  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements  in 
the  world.  A  few  months  ago  the  J.  I.  Case 
Threshing  Machine  Company,  a  large  com- 
peting concern,  required  Wall  Street  finan- 
cing. It  went  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Now 
representatives  of  that  firm  and  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  New  York  sit  on  its  board 
of  directors.  Members  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.  are  directors  in  the  General  Electric  Co. 
and  in  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  which  controls  the  Western  Electric  Co. 
Since  the  panic  of  1907,  the  firm  also  has  had 
a  representative  in  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  had  previously 
been  controlled  by  George  Westinghouse 
personally. 

For  some  time  oflBcers  of  the  First  National 
Bank  have  been  interested  in  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company,  the  largest  of  its 
kind.  Recently  the  Intercontinental  Rubber 
Company,  a  large  producing  concern  in 
Mexico,  and  the  Goodrich-Diamond  Co.,  a 
big  manufacturing  concern  in  Ohio,  have 
come  to  the  front  in  their  respective  fields, 
and  the  president  of  a  bank  closely  affiliated 
with  the  First  National  has  become  a  voting 
trustee  of  one  and  a  director  of  the  other  of 
these  concerns.  Until  a  few  years  ago  the 
largest  cement  company  was  controllerl  by 
the  late  J.  Rogers  Ma.xwell.  Shortly  before 
his  flcath  control  was  taken  over  by  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  who  arc  bankers  for  the 
United  Slates  Steel  CoqK>ration  whirh  owns 
the  Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.,  the 
second  in  size  in  the  country.  Until  recently 
there  were  only  two  large  manufacturers  of 
Uk'---'-  '  in  this  country,  the  Amcriran 
I  J''  ().  anrl  the  Halriwin  I^xcimotive 
Works.  The  American  Co.  had  long  secured 
fur   '    •'  f  Wall  Street  house  and 

it.s  ....  .<s  bankers  in  the  central 


group.  But  the  Baldwin  Works  were  until 
last  year  owned  by  a  small  partnership  of 
Philadelphia  men.  Now,  however,  repre- 
sentatives of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  the 
National  City  Bank  and  First  National 
Bank  have  gone  on  the  Bald^^•in  directorate. 
When  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany was  in  the  government  toils  a  year  or 
two  ago  it  was  thought  advisable  to  root  out 
the  old  Havemeyer  directors  and  put  in  new 
men.  These  include  several  from  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank.  When  the  largest  paper 
company,  the  International,  needed  "new 
blood"  a  year  ago,  men  from  institutions  close 
to  the  First  National  Bank  went  on  the 
directorate.  Possibly  it  may  be  objected 
that  officers  of  these  banks  are  looking  for 
good  investments  and  are  acting  solely  in 
their  individual  capacities.  But  even  if  that 
be  the  case  there  is  steadily  proceeding  a 
unification  of  interests  among  the  few  great 
central  banking  groups  and  the  country's 
larger  industries. 

Why  Concentration  Has  Come  About 

Here,  then,  are  ten  lists  of  men  into  whose 
hands  great  banking  and  financial  power  has 
been  given.  (Two  lists  are  without  names.) 
The  names  are  far  from  identical  in  every 
case.  At  points,  prejudice,  envy,  ignorance, 
and  mere  opinion  went  into  their  making  up. 
But  the  discerning  reader  will  find  a  common 
factor.  Without  having  the  information 
knocked  into  his  head  with  a  bludgeon  he 
will  see  that  the  experience  and  close  observa- 
tion of  those  competent  to  judge  as  well  as 
clear  and  incontrovertible  facts  point  to  an 
amazing  degree  of  financial  concentration. 

The  testimony,  then,  is  before  us.  It  has 
but  one  meaning  thus  far — financial  power 
in  this  country  has  become  concentrated  and 
centralized  to  a  startling  degree.  Before  we 
see  wherein  this  concentration  is  evil  (if  it 
is  evil  at  all),  and  where  the  remedy  lies,  we 
must  understand  what  forces  have  brought 
it  about. 

Three  great  factors  arc  in  the  main  responsi- 
ble and  they  are  the  growth  of  big  hanks,  the 
growth  of  big  industries,  an<l  the  financial 
laws  of  the  country. 

The  Dcvrlopmenl  of  Banking — a  Paradox 

The  last  fen  or  fifteen  years  have  witnessed 
a  striking  in(  rease  in  banking  fadiilics  in 
thi.s  country  and  in  the  number  of  banks. 
Hut  at  the  same  time  tlx-  amassing  of  huge 
rci>ources  in  a  few  large  inst.tution.s  in  the 
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larger  cities  has  gone  on  faster.  In  several 
of  the  largest  cities  the  number  of  banks  has 
actually  decreased.  Here  we  have  a  sig- 
nificant paradox — more  banks  and  fewer 
banks.     What  does  it  mean? 

Whatever  fault  may  be  found  w'th  the 
American  banking  system,  the  readiness  of 
our  citi;cens  to  embark  in  that  field  of  busi- 
ness cannot  be  questioned.  When  the  last 
detailed  statistics  were  gathered  by  the 
National  Monetary  Commission  in  igoQ  there 
were  22,459  banks  in  this  country  and  their 
so-called  "banking  power'  was  then  close 
to  twenty-one  billions  of  dollars.  By  this 
phrase  is  signified  the  sum  of  capital,  surplus, 
profits,  deposits  and  circulating  notes.  It  is 
probably  safe  to  say  that  at  the  present  time 
this  "banking  power"  is  approaching  twenty- 
five  billions,  or  one-third  of  the  world's  total, 
and  the  number  of  banks  is  ne.rly  thirty 
thousand.  England,  France,  and  Germany 
combined  cannot  boast  a  greater  sum  total  of 
banking  resources  than  can  the  United  States, 
and  the  number  of  banks  in  the  three  Euro- 
pean nations  does  not  aggregate  a  thousand. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  American 
banking  facilities,  while  growing  rapidly,  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  wealth  and 
population.  They  have  actually  exceeded 
the  increase  in  population  and  the  per  capita 
increase  in  wealth. 

No  Lack  of  Banking  Facilities 

However  great  the  concentration  of  money 
power  in  this  country,  it  cannot  truthfully  be 
said  that  banking  facilities  are  not  also  in- 
creasing. Figures  taken  from  the  reports  of 
the  National  Monetary  Commission  and 
other  official  sources  show  that  the  number  of 
banks  is  mounting  up  faster  than  either 
wealth  or  population. 


indeed  as  compared  with  the  New  England, 
eastern,  central  and  Pacific  Coast  sections 
where  large  cities  abound.  To  illustrate,  in 
1909,  when  the  total  banking  power  was 
close  to  twenty-one  billions,  more  than  half 
was  represented  by  forty-seven  cities,  and 
close  to  one  quarter  was  held  by  the  two  hun- 
dred banks  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  In 
other  words  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  coun- 
try's banks  held  close  to  one  quarter  of  the 
country's  banking  power. 

Now  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  an  indi- 
vidual or  corporation  with  large  resources 
and  large  business  exerts  an  influence  in  his 
particular  field  far  in  excess  of  his  actual 
mathematical  percentage  of  the  total  re- 
sources or  business.  Thus  the  dominating 
position  of  the  big  banks  is  even  greater  than 
mere  figures  indicate.  But  there  is  still 
another  fact  which  centralizes  and  cements 
their  power.  The  only  banks  which  are 
real.y  large  are  in  a  few  cities,  and  the  larger 
they  are,  the  more  they  tend  to  the  very 
greatest  centers  of  population.  Thus  toward 
the  end  of  191 1,  there  were  1S3  banking 
institutions  with  deposits  of  $10,000,000  or 
more,  of  which  62  were  in  New  York  City. 
There  were  thirty-six  institutions  with  de- 
posits of  $25,000,000  or  more.  Sixteen  of 
these  were  in  New  York  City  and  four  in 
Chicago.  There  were  ten  with  deposits  of 
$75,000,000  or  more,  and  of  these,  seven  were 
in  New  York  and  two  in  Chicago.  Of  the 
ten  largest  trust  companies  six  were  in  New 
York,  three  in  Chicago,  and  one  in  Boston. 

These  great  banks  and  trust  companies  are 
of  very  recent  growth.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  deposits  of  our  largest  bank  were  one- 
twentieth  of  what  they  are  to-day.  At  the 
first  inauguration  of  President  McKinley, 
which  was  really  not  so  far  back  as  the  Dark 
Ages,  there  was  no  bank  in  New  York  with 


Year  Wealth 

1880 $43,642,o(X),ooo 

1 890 65, 037, (v;  I  ,t>oo 

1900 88,51 1 .3»^v775 

1909 130,000,000,000' 

'  Estimated,  19 lo. 

Note. — These  figures  include  only  commercial  banks, 
soon  number  40.000. 

Where  the  Monc\  lias  Gone 


Wealth 

per 
Capita 

$850.26 
1.038.57 
I. 164. 79 
1,400.00' 


Number 

National 

Banks 

2,076 

3.484 

3.732 

6.893 


Number 

All 
Banks 

5.874 
7.280 

9.376 

22.459 


No.  Inhab- 
itants to 
one  Bank 

8.538 
8, 602 
8.138 
4.256 


In   addition  there  arc  the  Postal  Savings   Banks,  which  will 


When  one  first  realize-i  the  extent  of  this 
country's  banking  resources  he  is  properly 
astonished.  But  how  evenly  are  these  re- 
sources distributed?  It  is  commonly  known 
that  banking  facilities  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  sections  of  the  country  are  small 


more  than  $30,000,000  of  deposits.  Now 
there  arc  six  banks  each  with  more  than 
$100,000,000  of  deposits.  A  trust  company 
in  New  York  City,  which  had  deposits  of 
$20,000,000  five  years  ago,  now  has  deposits 
of  $100,000,000  and  its  twenty-eight  directors 
sit  in  boards  of  other  banking  institutions 
with  resources  of  $1,250,000000. 


THE  BORROWER  AXD  THE  ''MONEY  TRUST" 
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Where  is  the  Actual  Cash  to  be  Fointd? 

When  it  comes  to  actual  cash  we  find  the 
position  of  the  Xew  York  and  Chicago  banks 
even  more  dominant.  Figures  of  deposits  and 
resources  contain  many  credit  items,  and  in 
the  last  analysis  banking  depends  upon  cash. 
Between  one-sLxth  and  one-seventh  of  the 
$3,2oc,ooo,ooo  of  the  money  in  circulation  in 
this  country  ($500,000,000)  Hes  in  the  New 
York  banks,  and  the  Chicago  banks  have, 
say,  $330,000,000. 

There  are  about  250  banks  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  or  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the 
country's  total  number.  But  this  eight- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  banks  hold  one- 
third  of  all  the  cash  in  all  the  banks,  or  a 
quarter  of  all  the  cash  in  the  entire  country. 
SLx  banks  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  all  more 
or  less  affiliated  with  a  few  friendly  financiers, 
recently  held  close  to  $300,000,000  cash.  In 
other  words  two  one-hundred ths  of  one  per 
cent,  of  all  the  banks  in  this  country  hold  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  cash  in  the  country*. 

Consolidation — A    Steady    Process   which   is 
Not  Hailing 

Despite  the  disproportionate  size  of  New' 
York  and  Chicago  banks  their  number  is 
steadily  decreasing.  This  is  because  the 
process  of  consolidation  proceeds  just  as 
steadily.  In  1853  there  were  fifty-three 
banks  in  the  New  York  Clearing  House  As- 
sociation, and  in  igii  there  were  fifty,  al- 
though in  the  meantime  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness had  increased  twenty  times.  There  are 
now  less  than  130  banks  in  New  York,  or  ten 
less  than  ten  years  ago,  although  in  that  time 
cash  holdings  have  doubled  and  dei)osits  have 
increased  a  third.  In  ten  years  no  less  than 
103  banks  have  gone  out  of  existence,  gener- 
ally through  absoq)tion  into  larger  institu- 
tions. From  January  to  June,  191 2,  there 
were  no  less  than  eight  mergers  or  absorptions 
of  banking  institutions.  In  igio,  191 1,  and 
thus  far  in  191 2,  the  procc-ss  of  consolidation 
in  New  York  has  involved  $350,000,000  <  f 
dq)Osits  and  fiftc::n  institutions.  In  Chicago 
the  same  process  of  consolidation  has  gone  on. 
One  Chicago  trust  company  has  absorbci 
six  others  in  eight  yrars. 

New  York  and  Chicago  arc  by  no  means 
the  only  cities  in  which  the  obviou.s  tendency 
is  to  have  fewrr  but  larger  banks.  Ixxjk 
atxiUt  at  random.  Akron,  Ohio,  where  the 
rubljCT  industry  has  rcf  «-ntly  l>ccomc  of  more 
than  local  imjK*rt;irif  c,  ha.s  felt  the  necessity 

of  hanks  ! '    '     •    rry  on  its  trade, 

and  con.Mi cd.     In  Detroit, 


where  the  automobile  trade  has  set  in  motion 
a  great  industrial  development,  the  old  De- 
troit National  has  absorbed  the  American 
Exchange  National.  In  Seattle,  Nash\'ille, 
Wilmington,  Portland,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, San  Francisco  and  LouisNille,  there 
have  been  many  recent  mergers  and  absorp- 
tions. In  Cincinnati  one  of  the  largest 
institutions  in  the  Ohio  Valley  has  been 
formed  by  the  absorption  of  the  Merchants' 
National  by  the  First  National.  As  for  Bos- 
ton the  desire  of  her  capitalists  to  make  New 
England  more  powerful  in  the  business  life 
of  the  country  has  led  to  the  recent  absorp- 
tion of  the  City  Trust  Company  by  the  Old 
Colony  and  the  steady  growth  of  three  finan- 
cial institutions,  the  Shawmut  National  Bank, 
the  First  National  Bank,  and  the  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company,  these  three  far  exceeding  all 
others  in  size.  In  March,  191 2,  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston  increased  its  cap- 
ital from  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000,  and,  not 
to  be  outdone,  the  Shawmut  National  in 
May,  191 2,  increased  its  capital  from 
S3, 500,000  to  $10,000,000. 

Ties  That  Bind 

Not  only  are  a  few  great  banks  in  a  few 
cities  coming  more  and  more  to  dominate  the 
business,  but  the  relations  between  the  banks 
in  cities  such  as  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston  with  the  mammoth  depositories  of 
money  in  New  York  are  growing  closer. 

The  National  City  and  F.rst  National  in 
New  York,  and  the  Continental  and  Com- 
mercial and  the  First  National  in  Chicago, 
are  respectively  the  leading  banks  of  the 
country's  two  centers  of  population.  But 
note  that  Chicago's  First  National  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  men  in  New  York's  First 
National,  and  Chicago's  Continental  and 
Commercial  is  on  a  similar  friendly  footing 
with  New  York's  National  City.  Janus  J. 
Hill,  Xorman  B.  Ream,  and  George  F.  B.iker, 
all  capitalists  of  distinction,  are  directors  of 
both  First  Nationals.  According  to  the 
Chicago  tax  assessors,  Mr.  Baker,  who  ii  the 
chairman  and  largest  owner  of  New  York's 
First  National,  has  2000  shares  of  stock  in 
Chicago's  First  National.  J.  Ogden  Armour 
is  credited  with  being  by  far  (he  chief  owner 
of  (Chicago's  Continental  and  Commercial 
Hank  and  he  is  a  director  and  stockholder 
of  New  York's  National  City.  The  lax  as- 
sessors say  he  owns  9350  shares  of  the  big 
Chirago  bank,  and  his  former  treasurer  has 
become  a  vice-president  of  tlie  New  York 
institution.      Il  would    be  {Mis.siljle    to  cite 
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other  affiliations,  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  the  closeness  of  relations  which  exist. 

Turn  to  Philadelphia,  a  solid  financial 
center  of  magnitude.  Members  of  the  hrm 
of  Drexel  &  Co.,  the  Philadelphia  connec- 
tion of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  which  latter  lirm 
ranks  high  in  the  direction  of  Xew  York 
banking  affairs,  occupy  many  directorates  in 
Philadelphia's  larger  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies. E.  T.  Stotesbury,  who  stands  next 
to  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  as  a  j^artncr  in  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  itself,  is  a  director  in  no  less 
than  seven  prominent  Philadelphia  banks  and 
trust  companies.  Thomas  De  Wilt  Cuyler, 
president  of  a  trust  company  in  the  Quaker 
City,  and  a  director  in  three  other  large  bank- 
ing institutions  there,  is  a  director  in  six 
large  banks  and  trust  companies  in  New  York. 

The  Boston  banks  are,  at  first  sight,  less 
directly  affiliated  with  those  of  New  York,  for 
only  a  small  i)art  of  the  stock  of  the  National 
Shawmut  is  owned  outside  of  New  England, 
and  there  are  no  New  York  bankers  on  the 
directorates  of  either  the  Shawmut  Bank,  or 
Boston's  other  great  financial  institutions, 
the  Old  Colony  Trust  Comjjany  and  the  First 
National.  But  there  are  close  affiliations 
none  the  less.  Members  of  the  Boston  bank- 
ing firms  of  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  and  Lee, 
Higginson  &  Co.,  which  often  act  with  the 
greater  New  York  groups  in  the  issuance  and 
sale  of  securities,  hold  directorates  in  all  of 
Boston's  three  big  banking  institutions. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  directorates  of  the 
Shawmut  and  First  National  Banks  and  the 
Old  Colony  Trust  Comi)any  and  of  other 
Boston  banks  and  trust  companies  are  filled 
by  officers  and  directors  of  the  New  York, 
New  IIa\en  &  Hartford  Railroad,  and  .Amer- 
ican Telei)hone  &  Telegraph  Company,  and 
The  General  Electric  Company,  all  of  which 
find  their  financial  inspiration  largely  in  the 
greater  New  York  banking  groups.  No  less 
than  eight  General  I'.lectric  men  are  directors 
of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  six  of  the  Bay 
State  Trust  Co.,  four  of  the  .American  Trust 
Co.,  and  two  of  the  Shawmut  Bank. 

Ilcnc  the   Law  Has   Fostered  this  Condition 

Thus  one  great  cause  of  the  concentration 
of  banking  and  financial  power  into  a  few 
hand>  has  been  the  con.solidation  of  banking 
resources  into  a  few  great  units  and  the 
friendly  affiliations  of  these  units.  But  these 
un  Is  have  not  groiun  bii^  merely  because  their 
nianof^ers  or  oxcners  'willed  it  so.  The  banking 
and  currency  laws  of  the  country  have  forced 
money  into  a  few  centers.    The  banks  of  New 


York  City  employ, — mainly  in  financial  or 
stock  market  loans, — about  S6oo,ooo,ooo 
which  belongs  to  banks  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Naturally  this  concentration  of 
money  in  a  few  banks  ''places  these  banks  in 
a  position  to  control  the  is'suing  or  granting 
of  credit," — to  use  the  exact  words  of  the 
president  of  one  of  them — "thereby  placing 
the  money  power  in  the  hands  of  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  men." 

But  this  gravitation  of  money  to  New 
York  is  because  the  money  is  idle  and  is 
hunting  a  job,  and  not  because  of  any  process 
of  usurpation,  manij)ulation,  or  combination. 
It  naturally  arises  under  and  by  virtue  of  our 
National  Banking  .Act.  Under  this  act  coun- 
try banks  are  permitted  to  place  three-fifths 
of  their  legal  cash  reser\e  on  deposit  with 
banks  in  forty-seven  large  cities,  and  still 
have  it  count  as  part  of  their  reserve.  In 
turn  banks  in  forty-four  of  the  forty-seven 
large  cities  may  leave  half  their  legal  cash 
reserves  on  deposit  with  banks  in  three 
cities.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  and 
still  have  it  count  as  part  of  their  reserve. 
Owing  to  the  constant  demand  for  funds  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  there  is 
always  a  market  for  idle  cash  in  New  York 
such  as  exists  nowhere  else.  Banks  in  New 
York  customarily  allow  2  per  cent,  interest 
on  country  bank  deposits  subject  to  sudden 
return  call,  and,  failing  any  other  avenue  of 
profitable  short  time  investment,  there  is  a 
steady  flow  of  money  to  New  York,  not  only 
from  the  allowable  quota  of  country  bank 
reserves  but  from  any  other  suq^lus  funds 
which  may  happen   to  be  available. 

No  doubt  cash  piles  up  in  such  cities  as 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis.  Chicago  and 
New  York  for  other  reasons.  Rich  men  place 
great  sums  in  the  banks  for  investments,  and 
country  merchants  remit  to  city  banks  for 
goods  received.  But  the  bulk  of  idle  country 
bank  cash  which  finds  employment  in  New 
York  comes  here  because  of  the  existing 
reserve  system,  and  there  are  several  great 
banks  in  both  New  York  and  Chicago  which 
have  few  customers  other  than  the  thou- 
sands of  country  banks  whose  "correspond- 
ents" they  are. 

The  Corporation  and  the  Bank 

Thus  banking  and  financial  power  is  con- 
centrated in  a  few  hands  not  only  by  the 
growth  of  great  banks  and  by  the  laws  of  the 
country,  but  also  by  the  legitimate  business 
practices  which  haxe  grown  up  under  these 
laws.     But  the  massing  of  this  power  in  a 
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few  vast,  centralized  units  has  been  a  de- 
velopment of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  only. 
That  is,  it  has  been  coincident  with  the 
development  of  trusts  and  combinations. 
Big  Business  and  Big  Banking  have  gone 
hand  in  hand.  Each  has  made  the  other  pos- 
sible. By  law  a  bank  cannot  loan  more  than 
one-tenth  of  its  capital  and  surplus  to  any  one 
customer.  But  the  customers  have  gro^Mi 
into  behemoths.  How  then  could  the  banks 
fail  to  grow. 

Before  trusts  existed  and  before  small  rail- 
roads were  united  into  large  systems  the  few 
banking  houses  of  magnitude  which  existed 
in  Wall  Street  had  engaged  in  merchant  bank- 
ing, for  the  industries  and  railroads  had  not 
been  large  enough  to  attract  their  attention. 
These  small  industries  and  railroads  were  con- 
trolled by  their  owners,  and  their  capital 
requirements  were  supplied  largely  in  the 
localities  in  which  they  were  situated.  But 
as  railroads  and  industries  were  consolidated 
it  was  found  necess  ry  to  apply  to  the 
larger  New  York  banking  firms  to  supply  the 
funds.  These  bankers  had  European  connec- 
tions as  well  as  close  afl5liations  with  the  big 
national  banks  and  life  insurance  companies, 
and  were  able  not  only  to  furnish  the  needed 
capital  but  also  undertook  to  market  the 
securities  of  the  newly  formed  combinations. 

Thus  a  few  banking  houses,  of  which  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Company  is  the  chief  example, 
became  in  a  way  responsible  for  these  new 
creations  and  naturally  assumed  charge  not 
only  of  their  finances,  but  to  some  extent  of 
their  other  affairs.  Thus  the  headquarters 
of  the  trusts  and  railroads  gradually  moved 
to  New  York.  In  the  treasuries  of  these 
companies  were  vast  sums  of  money  to  be 
banked  and  it  was  inevitable  that  most  of 
it  should  be  placed  in  New  York  banks.  The 
average  daily  balance  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corjxjration  is  about  $75,000,000  and 
the  American  Tobacco  Comfjany  has  perhaps 
$20,000,000.  There  is  also  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  whose  balance  i.s  perhaj)s  as  large. 

These  few  financial  groups,  J.  P.  Morgan 

&  Co.,  Kuhn,  L/H-b  &  Co.,  and  the  cai>itaiists 

'1  the  National  City  Hank  and 

-.  i  .:  .  -ional  Bank,  al'^ng  with  a  few 
others,  are  primarily  in  the  business  of  selling 
securities  and  loaning  money  ujxin  them.  In 
fact  they  may  l>e  described  as  the  great 
security  issuing  houses.  Such  influence  as 
their  mcmlHrrs  or  directors  may  exert  over 
rail-      '       ■      •  .     •  •        ly  ,jy,. 

to  I; ;^   :  .    ..  ,,  ..      ;   ...;.      .ind  to 

give  these  securities  the  stamp  of  soundness 
and  ajnscrvati.Hm.     Mere  it  may  be  added 


that  men  Hke  J.  P.  Morgan  would  not  be 
directors  in  so  many  corporations  if  their 
advice  and  assistance  were  not  eagerly  sought. 

In  the  small  village  a  small  group  of  men 
own  the  bank,  the  coal  yard,  the  ice-plant, 
the  trolley  line,  the  gas  plant  and  the  Httle 
factories.  Every  day  of  the  year  these  men, 
in  their  diflferent  capacities,  have  to  trade 
with  themselves  in  the  purchase  of  supplies, 
etc.,  for  their  different  companies,  one  from 
another.  No  one  thinks  of  accusing  them  of 
double  dealing,  and  yet  the  situation  differs 
not  a  whit  from  the  vast  system  of  inter- 
locking bank  and  corporate  directors  in  New 
York  except  in  degree  and  in  the  fact,  which, 
however,  is  vital,  that  the  New  York  system 
affects  the  whole  commonwealth  whereas  the 
business  convolutions  of  Deacon  Jones  of 
Jones'  Comers  do  not. 

Now  it  must  not  be  suppxDsed  that  bankers 
such  as  ^Ir.  Morgan  and  his  partners  are 
usually  large  owners  in  the  companies  they 
influence  or  even  control.  Often  they  do 
not  own  15  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  the  banks 
they  dominate.  Often  they  become  directors 
with  but  a  few  shares  of  qualifying  stock. 
Still  more  often  their  influence  is  exer'ed 
merely  as  financial  advisers.  Often  they 
nominate  the  president  of  a  railroad  or  manu- 
facturing company  as  Morgan  &  Co.  nomi- 
nated the  president  of  the  Atlas  Portland 
Cement  Company.  Often  the  bankers  take 
no  part  in  the  direction  of  companies  until 
these  companies  have  shown  incapacity  or 
have  had  for  any  reason,  business  or  govern- 
mental, to  be  reorganized,  either  in  form  or 
management.  Recent  cases  which  come 
under  one  or  the  other  of  these  heads  arc  the 
Wabash  Railroad,  the  United  States  Motors 
Co.,  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Company,  the  International  Paper 
Company,  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

Earmony  the  Walclruford 

There  is  little  evidence  to  show  any  actual 
agreement  or  even  arrangement  among  the 
great  financial  groups.  Through  interlocking 
direct(jrs  and  the  wid?  following  of  smaller 
firms  which  each  nf  the  big  groups  has, 
the  whole  big  banking  situation  in  New 
York  is  closely  knit  together.  There  is 
a  carefully  fostered  community  <ii  interest 
even  among  hostile  grouiw,  each  group  having 
a  <lin-(  tor  or  two,  like  a  financ  iai  ambassador, 
in  the  other  banks.  In  the  |)ast  there  has 
Ik'ch  keen  rivalry.  Historically  the  Morgan 
and  First  National  Hank  groups  have  long 
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been  close,  and  two  members  of  the  Morgan 
firm  were  taken  from  the  First  National  Bank. 
At  one  time  these  two  groups  bitterly  fought 
the  other  two  powerful  groups — the  Kuhn, 
Loeb-National  City  Bank  interests.  But  in 
recent  years  harmony  has  prevailed. 

The  hardest  fight  between  these  two  major 
groups  was  for  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway.  The  destructive  possibilities  which 
that  conflict  opened  up  convinced  those  con- 
cerned of  the  futility  of  fighting  any  but 
a  common  opponent.  The  panic  of  1907 
brought  them  still  closer  together.  The 
death  of  E.  li.  Harriman  left  far  more  than 
one  vacant  place  in  high  finance  to  be  filled. 
As  the  most  powerful  of  bankers  the  Big 
Four  naturally  took  Harriman's  place.  The 
same  was  true  when  Thomas  F.  Ryan  decided 
to  leave  Wall  Street.  Finally  the  law  which 
comj)elled  life  insurance  companies  to  sell 
their  stock  holdings  made  it  necessary  that 
some  one  should  buy,  and  it  was  logical 
enough  that  the  bankers  who  had  been  affili- 
ated with  the  life  insurance  companies  should 
purchase  many  of  these  securities. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  four  bank- 
ing groups  are  now  managed  for  the  most 
part  by  young  men.  These  young  men  are 
more  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  conciliation 
than  were  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman,  and 
John  D.  Rockefeller  and  J.  P.  Morgan.  The 
younger  men  trouble  themselves  little  with 
the  former  conflicts  of  Morgan,  Hill,  Rocke- 
feller, Schiff,  Stillman,  Harriman  and  Ryan. 
They  have  forgotten  even  the  accusations  and 
charges  which  the  life  insurance  scandals 
made  public.  Their  aim  is  more  impersonal 
— it  is  to  "develop  business,"  and  the  surest 
way  to  do  that  is  by  working  harmoniously 
together. 

Money  Power  Xol  Distinctly  American 

Striking  as  the  concentration  of  banking, 
money  and  financial  ])ower  seems,  it  is  no 
greater  here  than  abroad,  perhajis  not  so 
great.  In  London  there  are  banks  with  fifty 
millions  of  capital,  or  twice  as  much  as  our 
one  largest  l)ank,  and  dejwsits  of  nearly  four 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  or  twice  as  much 
as  our  largest  bank.  Even  Canada,  with  a 
pojuilation  less  than  one-tenth  of  ours,  has  a 
i)ank  as  great  as  our  greatest.  Relatively  its 
big  banks  are  bigger  than  ours.  Concen- 
tration in  Canada  has  gone  much  farther  than 
hero.  Six  banks  in  the  Dominion  hold  half 
its  entire  banking  resources.  The  autocratic 
power  wielded  by  the  score  of  great  Canadian 
banks  would  start  a  revolution  in  this  country. 


Germany  and  France  long  ago  went  through 
the  jjrocess  of  bank  consolidation. 

Why  then  do  We  Hear  Few  Complaints  Jrom 
A  broad? 

Here  is  a  problem  to  be  faced  with  intel- 
lectual honesty.  Money  power  may  be  a 
bad  thing,  but  let  us  not  be  so  dishonest  as 
to  declare  it  a  new  thing.  The  New  York 
Clearing  House  Association  may  wield  power 
too  autocratic,  but  let  it  not  be  overlooked 
that  a  similar  organization  in  London,  with 
only  one-third  as  many  members,  has  long 
exercised  as  great  power  without  raising 
any  hue  and  cry  of  a  Money  Trust.  Also 
consider  Germany.  If  you  have  the  time 
and  courage  to  undertake  such  a  task,  go 
through  the  ponderous  volume  issued  by  the 
National  Monetary  Commission  telling  of 
the  actual  results  of  the  great  bank  system  in 
that  country.  It  is  a  weary  task  reading  the 
long-winded  testimony  of  Herr  Professor 
Doctor  Governor  this  and  that,  but  it  is  worth 
the  labor. 

We  are  told  that  great  banks  are  more 
amenable  to  public  opinion  than  smaller 
scattered  institutions,  that  the  government 
is  more  ably  assisted  in  its  financial  opera- 
tions, that  fewer  reckless  loans  are  made. 
Quicker  prognostication  of  crises,  whether  on 
the  Bourse  or  in  commerce  and  industry, 
quicker  adoption  of  preventive  measures 
thereby  lessening  the  effects  of  crises  and 
facilitation  of  business  by  the  increased  use 
of  checks,  are  other  ser\'ices  rendered  by  con- 
centrated banking  in  Germany. 

The  Inconsistatcy  of  the  Government 

Facts  are  always  stranger  than  theories. 
What  could  be  stranger  than  the  fact  that  a 
Congressional  committee  is  investigating  the 
alleged  Money  Trust  as  manifested  in  the 
clearing  houses,  when  the  Controller  of  the 
Currency,  who  is  part  of  the  same  govern- 
ment, is  urging  banks  in  cities  which  have 
no  clearing  houses  to  form  them?  With  one 
branch  of  the  government  "going  after"  the 
money  power  another  is  doing  its  utmost  to 
make  that  ixnvcr  sounder,  safer  and  stronger. 
Time  and  again  the  Controller  of  the  Cur- 
rency has  urged  the  banks  and  clearing 
houses  to  cooperate  more  cxtensivelv.  Be- 
cause  of  his  urging  they  have  adopted  systems 
of  voluntary'  examinations,  which  bring  them 
closer  together  and  give  greater  jwwer  to  the 
body  as  a  whole  to  punish  and  exix^l  recal- 
citrant members. 

In  1907  when  there  was  far  less  both  of 
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cooperation  and  concentration  among  the 
banks  of  this  countr\^  than  there  is  today, 
each  bank  standing  weakly  isolated  and  alone, 
frantically  grasped  all  the  cash  it  could 
muster.  When  the  panic  storm  broke  banks 
struggled  to  call  in  loans  and  line  their  vaults 
v.ith  cash.  Business  was  crippled;  industry- 
was  squeezed  dry  of  its  lifeblood.  Last  year 
when  Germany  was  threatened  ■vs'ith  both 
war  and  panic,  trouble  was  averted  by  the 
German  "Money  Trust"  which  loaned  more 
than  $200,000,000.  It  takes  no  expert  knowl- 
edge of  finance  or  banking  to  perceive  that  a 
few  great,  strong  banks,  or  many  smaller 
ones  (pro\-ided  they  are  welded  closely  to- 
gether) can  meet  a  storm  more  calmly  than 
scattered,  imconnected  institutions. 

Where  is  the  Vital  DiJJereiice? 

If  concentration  is  a  good  thing  how  can 
there  be  too  much  of  it?  Here  is  the  answer. 
Concentrated  pcni'er  without  responsibility  may 
be  the  worst  possible  thing.  The  other  great 
financial  nations  have  money  trusts  far  ex- 
ceecUng  ours,  bid  each  is  capped  by  a  vast 
central  bank,  more  or  less  a  government  insti- 
tution, and  from  the  necessity  of  the  case 
operated  not  only  with  a  viriV  to  the  general 
welfare  but  more  or  less  openly  and  publicly. 
Indeed  each  week  these  banks  publicly  an- 
nounce the  rate  of  interest  which  they  will 
charge.  The  American  "Money  Trust"  is 
strictly  private,  responsible  to  no  one.  It  may 
act  philanthropically  if  it  chooses,  but  it  is 
governed  by  nothing  but  choice.  The  money 
kings  can,  if  they  wish,  exact  any  price. 

R.  H.  Thomas,  former  president  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  told  the  Pujo  com- 
mittee how  Wall  Street  had  finally  to  turn 
to  one  man,  J.  P.  Morgan,  in  the  panic  of 
1907,  to  save  it  from  complete  disaster.  He 
did  not  know  where  the  relief  came  from,  in 
what  form,  nor  with  what  conditions.  It 
just  came.  Since  at  that  time  the  entire 
country  was  de[)cndcnt  upoh  Wall  Street 
Ixrcause  its  suq>lu.s  money  was  there,  there 
is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  the  wh(jle  fman- 
cial  situation  of  the  country  was  at  the  mercy 
of  one  man.  A  2on  per  cent,  rate  for  loans 
would  be  inconreiinble  in  one  of  the  European 
financial  centers  because  the  central  banks  of 
Europe  arr  the  fuarantor\  of  the  stability  of  the 
money  market.  The  central  Ijanks  of  KurojH: 
dqxrnd  u|X)n  no  man,  selfish  ur  altruistic. 
They  arc  the  public  fmanciai  regulators  of 
the  whole  nation, 

H;is  the  Money  Power  l>ccn  u.scd  to  crush 
and  squeeze?    Let   the  answer  go  for  the 


minute.  Suppose  that  it  has  not  been  so 
used.  jSIevertheless,  its  control  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men.  Even  if  their  action  be 
honest  and  intended  for  the  public  interest,  they 
are  necessarily  most  interested  in  the  great 
widertakings  in  which  we  have  seen  them  to  be 
engaged.  By  reason  of  these  limitations  they 
must  check  and  limit,  if  they  do  not  destroy, 
genuine  economic  freedom  and  competition. 
The  evolution  of  business  gave  them  power. 
Unwise  banking  and  currency  laws  gave 
them  power.  These  men  have  not  con- 
spired to  do  this  thing.  Mere  self-protection 
drove  them  to  unite  to  control  the  convul- 
sions of  panic.  The  people  through  their 
laws  provided  no  means  of  stopping  panics. 
Somewhere  there  had  to  be  final  power. 

Where  Should  Responsibility  Rest? 

But  the  power  is  far  too  great  for  any  set 
of  private  citizens.  Who  then  shall  take  it? 
The  European  system  of  central  government 
banks  may  not  be  in  harmony  with  American 
institutions,  but  a  plan  has  been  formulated 
which  is  highly  suggestive  in  its  remedial 
features.  America  needs  a  strong  banking 
system.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  ques- 
tion of  that.  But  it  must  be  a  system  which 
will  serve  commerce  at  large  and  not  merely 
a  few  great  units.  It  must  be  a  system  which 
will  create  a  market  for  all  high-class  paper 
issued  by  agricultural,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial interests,  and  not  merely  one  which 
stimulates  the  markets,  speculative  and 
otherwise,  for  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
mammoth  trusts  and  railroad  consolida- 
tions. 

A  true  American  banking  system  cannot 
attain  these  ends  until  it  casts  olT  private  and 
secret  manipulation  of  the  country's  credit 
and  financial  resources.  We  have  in  Amer- 
ica a  central  money  jiowcr,  but  it  is  im- 
provised, and  when  it  works  it  strains  and 
creaks  and  creates  susjMcion  and  distrust  on 
every  hand.  The  country  hank  to-day  sends 
its  idle  funds  to  Wall  Street,  but  it  docs  not 
boast  of  or  publish  that  fact.  How  many 
local  business  men  or  depositors  know  about 
it?  Thus  there  is  harmful  privacy  with  the 
small  as  well  as  with  the  gnat  banks. 

Publicity  atui  Public  Con  fide  tue 

Notwithstanding  its  defects,  the  general 
puq)osc  of  the  so-called  Aldrich  Plan  to 
cstafilish  ^'  Tral  Reserve  Association  is  to 
operate     ,  narrowness,  scllislincss  and 

provincialism    as    well    as    against    private 
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manipulation.  This  would  be  done  mainly 
by  the  creation  of  a  big,  broad  discount 
market  for  the  paper  of  agricultural,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests.  Instead  of 
the  banks  sending  secretly  their  idle  cash  to 
Wall  Street  where  it  inevitably  is  controlled 
by  three  or  four  groups  of  capitalists,  it  would 
be  kept  at  home  to  be  used  for  local  needs; 
and,  furthermore,  men  would  know  the 
money  was  there  and  how  and  at  what  inter- 
est rates  it  was  being  employed. 

But  there  are  other  provisions  of  the 
National  Reserve  Association  which  make 
for  publicity  and  increased  public  confidence. 
First,  it  is  proposed  that  the  National  Re- 
serve Association,  the  central  association  in 
which  all  the  banks  will  own  stock  and  par- 
ticipate, shall  make  a  weekly  and  public 
report  containing  the  principal  items  in  its 
balance  sheet.  In  addition  full  reports  shall 
be  made  to  the  Controller  of  the  Currency 
by  the  association  five  times  a  year,  coinci- 
dent with  the  five  reports  which  the  Control- 
ler now  demands  from  the  national  banks. 
Then,  too,  each  bank  shall  make  a  report 
monthly,  or  oftencr,  to  the  association. 
This  provision  extends  pubUcity  down  to  the 
individual  banks. 

As  for  the  weekly  report  which  the  associa- 
tion itself  shall  give  to  the  public,  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  it  to  prove  a  valuable 
business  document,  as  are  the  statements  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  This  in  turn  will 
assure  it  a  wider  and  more  careful  reading 
than  such  a  document  would  ordinarily 
receive.  It  is  further  j^rovided  that  all 
reports  of  national  bank  examiners  shall 
hereafter  be  made  in  duplicate  and  one  con- 
fidential copy  filed  with  the  National  Reserve 
Association.  It  is  fmally  provided  that  at 
any  time  the  association  shall  have  the  right 
to  examine  any  bank  belonging  to  it. 

Plenty  of  jiublicity,  you  may  say,  but  who 
will  direct  the  association  and  thus  be  in  a 
position  to  use  this  publicity?  On  the  con- 
trolling board  there  will  sit,  in  addition  to 
bankers,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
Agriculture,  and  Commerce  and  Labor,  and 
the  Controller  of  the  Currency.  On  the  same 
board  will  sit  representatives  of  agricultural, 
commercial  and  industrial  interests,  who  shall 
not  be  officers,  nor,  while  serving,  directors 
of  banks,  trust  companies,  insurance  com- 


panies, or  other  financial  institutions.  The 
supreme  officer  of  the  association  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  present  laws  nearly  all  the  idle 
cash  of  nearly  ah  the  banks  of  the  country 
flows  into  Wall  Street.  There  it  is  loaned  by 
a  few  great  banks  ujjon  stocks  and  bonds  of 
a  few  great  corporations.  Both  the  banks 
and  the  corporations  are  controlled  by  a  few 
great  groups  of  private  bankers  and  financiers 
who  have  become  great  not  only  because  of 
the  practices  and  evolution  of  business  but 
because  they  alone  have  had  the  power  to 
steer  the  country  through  financial  disaster. 
The  people  have  failed  to  provide  any  regu- 
lar, public  machinery  for  that  purpose  as 
every  European  nation  has  done.  Thus 
a  handful  of  men,  responsible  to  no  one  but 
themselves  and  God,  have  become  masters  of  the 
Ufeblood  of  comtnerce  and  industry.  That 
this  power  has  been  more  rapidly  concen- 
trated into  their  hands  than  the  people  have 
supposed  is  the  unavoidable  conclusion  of 
this  article. 

From  private  persons,  acting  in  private, 
and  dominated  in  the  main  by  private  mo- 
tives there  cannot  be  expected  the  wisest  and 
broadest  direction  of  the  flow  of  money — the 
Ui'eblood  of  business.  These  men  have  not 
asked  for  this  power.  They  know  it  is  too 
great  for  them.  On  the  whole  they  have 
behaved  with  singular  restraint.  But  only 
a  fool  would  suppose  that  the  best  system 
for  financing  the  small  farmer  in  Florida  or 
the  small  tin  can  manufacturer  in  Oregon  is 
to  turn  over  the  entire  money  power  of  the 
nation  to  J.  P.  Morgan  and  a  few  other 
private  persons.  How  under  such  a  system 
could  the  great  trusts  fail  to  thrive  at  the 
expense  of  the  small  man? 

What  is  the  Anycccr  to  These  Questions!' 

Has  not  the  time  come  for  broadening  out 
and  opening  up  our  system  for  regulating  the 
flow  of  money  and  credit?  Has  not  the  time 
come  when  these  ^^tal  functions  should  be 
performed,  not  in  secret  by  four  or  five  men 
selected  by  blind  forces,  but  through  the 
machinery  of  a  system  kno\\'n  to  all,  working 
for  all,  and  deliberately  and  openly  pat- 
terned for  the  public  good? 
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THE  war  on  the  lion  is  becoming  intens<-. 
The   prey   he   prefers   lives   chiefly   in 
r  where   the   white  man   thrives  and 

!  f-st;  ^)  the  hanrl  of  every  white  man 

i  t  the  lion.    Within  the  jiast  century, 

a  great  area  in  South  Africa,  a  third  as  large 
as  the  United  '  "  has  In-en  swept  clear 
of  him.     This  ■..         ^    will  Ije  rqK'ated.     In 


the  time  of  Demosthenes,  there  were  lions 
in  Greece  anrl  in  Asia  Minor,  hut  the  last 
perished  ages  aj^o.  We  find  in  Spain  the 
Ijones  of  the  lion  buried  in  prehistoric  dust. 
In  the  same  way,  the  present  lion  is  passing 
on;  and  hLs  extermination  will  be  the  white 
man's  w<»rk. 

I  his  instructive  map,  based  largely  upon 
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the  exhaustive  studies  of  Dr.  M.  C.  Engell  of 
Copenhagen,  shows  the  present  distribution 
of  the  lion  and  great  areas  where  he  was  once 
supreme  but  is  seen  no  longer.  The  story  of 
the  war  of  the  whites  upon  the  lions  of 
South  Africa  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
all  narra  ives  of  human  struggle  against  the 
animal  i)csts  of  creation. 

The  Dutch  were  in  South  Africa  when  our 
Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock. 
Millions  of  antelopes  in  great  variety,  zebras, 
giralTes  and  other  food  that  the  lion  seeks, 
lived  on  those  grassy  plains;  and  here  the 
lion  was  preeminently  the  king  of  beasts. 
The  Europeans  undertook  to  herd  sheep  and 
cattle  in  the  environs  of  their  coast  settle- 
ments but  the  lion  disputed  their  right.  He 
sprang  among  their  flocks  and  carried  o(T 
sheep  in  full  \iew  of  the  shepherds.  The 
garrison  at  the  Cape  Town  fort  and  the 
farmers  on  the  outskirts  were  stimulated  to 
hunt  the  lion  by  a  government  premium  of 
$5  for  each  one  slain ;  but  the  lions  were  count- 
less and  the  whites  were  few  and  no  serious 
inroads  were  made  upon  the  enemy.  At  last 
a  number  of  lions  made  bold  one  night  to 
invade  the  fort  itself  and  killed  and  partly 
devoured  nine  head  of  cattle  before  they 
were  discovered  and  driven  off.  It  became 
a  question  whether  the  whites  could  live  in 
South  Africa  at  all.  The  government,  in 
1694,  raised  the  price  of  a  slain  lion  to  S25. 
More  settlers  were  flocking  in,  and  the  good 
money  made  in  lion  hunting  so  stimulated 
pursuit  that  the  coast  settlements,  and  the 
areas  around  them,  were  at  last  fairly  safe. 

But  as  cattle  and  sheep  men  pushed  into 
the  interior,  the  work  had  to  be  done  all  over 
again.  Early  in  the  tighteenth  ccntur>',  the 
jircmium  paid  for  lions  was  still  Si 5  a  head. 
The  colonists  could  not  afford  this  tax  and 
the  burden  was  shared  by  the  home  govern- 
ment. Then  the  British  came  in  and  the 
war  was  jiushcd  with  greater  energy  than 
ever.  But  what  a  struggle  it  was  over  a  vast 
territory  with  lions  in  every  covert.  Up  to 
sixty  years  ago  no  herdsman  or  shepherd  ever 
took  his  charge  afield  without  an  ammunition 
belt  and  a  gun  on  his  shoulder.  About  1S50, 
a  lion  was  killed  while  enjoying  the  wonder- 
ful sight  of  Cai)C  Town,  spread  out  below  him. 

The  extermination  of  the  lion  in  South 
Africa  has  been  almost  wholly  the  work  of 
the  past  sixty  years.  Government  agencies 
were  powerfully  reinforced  by  scores  of 
hunters  among  whom  a  few  mighty  Nim- 
rods,  such  as  Selous  and  others,  won  fame. 
No  lions  now  exist  in  the  great  region  marked 
on   the  map.     Unfortunately,  most  of  the 


beautiful  game  ai.imals  on  whom  they  preyed 
have  also  disappeared.  They  could  not  have 
survived  the  spread  of  progress,  but  it's  a 
pity  they  were  slain  so  ruthlessly. 

Twelve  hundred  miles  farther  north,  in 
British  East  Africa,  is  the  greatest  center  of 
lion  hunting  in  the  world.  Here  Col.  Roose- 
velt and  many  other  renowned  sportsmen 
have  sought  and  found  their  quarr>'.  It  is  a 
region  rich  in  the  big  game  that  the  lion  most 
relishes;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  its  attractive- 
ness to  himters  will  long  endure  because  the 
whole  region  is  needed  for  while  enteq^rises. 
Thirty  years  ago,  no  one  dreamed  that  Africa 
contained  such  a  land  as  this  directly  under 
the  Equator. 

It  stands  from  5000  to  8000  feet  above 
the  sea,  most  of  it  a  great  plain  to  which 
white  immigration  is  invited.  Last  year,  the 
farmers  filled  a  large  ship  with  a  cargo  of 
maize  and  sent  it  to  Europe.  Under  the 
overhead  sun,  they  are  raising  European 
sheep  for  wool.  They  are  importing  the  best 
European  breeds  of  cattle  and  crossing  them 
^\'ith  the  best  native  stock  to  the  great  im- 
provement of  the  meat  and  milk  industries. 
They  have  thriving  towns  and  the  Uganda 
Railway  gives  them  an  outlet  to  the  sea;  and 
there  are  two  things  they  do  not  want — one 
is  lions  and  the  other  is  the  great  game  which 
troops  in  thousands  over  their  grassy  plains. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  colonial  government 
is  trying  to  save  the  millions  of  antelopes, 
zebras  and  other  grazing  animals  by  limiting 
the  number  that  can  be  killed  and  establish- 
ing reservations  which  hunters  are  not  per- 
mitted to  enter. 

But  the  ranchman  and  the  small  farmer 
are  vehement  in  their  opposition  to  game 
protection.  They  say  that  where  millions 
of  grazing  animals  fatten  on  the  wide  grass 
lands  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep 
would  thrive;  that  the  government  should 
not  i)rotect  game  in  vast  regions  that  can 
be  put  to  better  use.  Col.  Sir  James  Sadler, 
governor  of  the  Colony,  told  the  people,  two 
years  ago,  that  game  preservation  must 
not  impede  development  and  that  changes 
in  the  game  laws  in  this  particular  were 
under  consideration.  The  colonisls  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  the  game  rescr\es  will 
be  turned  to  industrial  uses  and  insist  that 
colonial  development  demands  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  lion  which  cannot  be  tolerated  in 
regions  devoted  to  live  stock  and  farming  in- 
dustries. They  believe  also  that  the  finish 
of  the  lion  will  come  all  the  earlier  through 
the  new  methods  of  hunting  by  means  of 
dogs  which  have  resulted  in  the  killing  of 
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as  many  as  nine  lions  at  the  end  of  a  morn- 
ing's gallop. 

The  future  of  the  lion  in  this  paradise  of 
hunters  is  not  brilliant.  It  bodes  him  ill  that 
the  Uganda  Railway  passes  right  across  the 
region  where  his  lairs  are  most  nimierous. 
Railroads  and  hons  are  not  compatible.  One 
line  crosses  the  center  of  a  great  lion  haunt 
in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  the  younger 
animak,  dazzled  by  the  headlight,  are  some- 
times killed  on  the  tracks.  Xo  wonder  that 
lions  are  becoming  fewer  in  German  East 
Africa  for  this  foe  of  man  and  beast  cannot 
always  e.xist  where  plantations  of  sisal  hemp, 
cotton,  sugar  cane  and  tobacco  are  multi- 
plj-ing,  where  railroads  are  building  from  the 
sea  to  the  northern  and  western  frontiers, 
where  miners  are  deh'ing  and  prospectors  are 
ransacking  the  land  for  mineral  indications, 
and  where  the  work  of  covering  the  whole 
vast  region  \s'ith  official  topographic  surveys 
is  in  progress. 

We  see  a  few  areas  in  Portuguese  East 
Africa  and  Rhodesia  where  the  lion  is  still 
numerous.  The  reason  for  his  prevalence  is 
interesting.  The  tsetse  fly,  whose  bite  is 
fatal  to  all  domestic  animals,  flourishes  in 
these  areas.  The  natives  \\ill  not  live  where, 
if  they  are  herders,  their  cattle  cannot  exist. 
White  men  have  scarcely  entered  these  dis- 
tricts, for  they  want  beef  and  milk  which 
cannot  be  produced  there.  But  the  regions 
abound  with  food  for  the  lion  and  he  lives 
and  multiplies  unmolested  by  man.  Curi- 
ously enough,  there  is  one  place  in  the  Sahara 
desert  where  the  lion  is  found,  seas  of  sand 
separating  him  from  the  common  haunts  of 
his  kind.  His  home  is  in  the  large  oasis  of 
.Mr.  The  anomaly  is  easily  explained.  Long 
ago,  more  copious  rainfall  extended  the  grass 
lands  of  the  .Sudan  to  the  north  across  a 
region  that  is  now  a  sand  waste.  This  is 
proven  by  the  ruins  of  dwellings  and  the 
graves  and  implements  that  are  now  strewn 
among  the  sands.  In  that  brighter  era,  the 
lion  and  some  of  his  food  animals  crossed  the 
verdant  land  to  -Air  and  have  continued  to 
exist  in  a  region  where  there  is  gra.ss  for  the 
graz/,Ts  and  meat  for  the  lion. 

We  see  a  wiric  banrl  acrcjss  the  Sudan 
where  the  lion  i.s  still  frequent.  The  northern 
erlgc  of  this  band  marks  the  northern  limit 
of  the  heavy  summer  rains  and  consequently 
of  the     '       '     *  '   ?ion   that   supiM»rts 

large    ri  Is.     Parts   of    ll  is 

great  region  arc  already  in  pnxcss  of  de- 
nt by  the  whites.     Slmt   of  it,   in 
.\.^i. ...,  is  a  little  south  of  the  wide  cotton 


region,  believed  to  be  as  large  as  our  own 
cotton  belt,  but  it  covers  the  horse  raising 
regions  of  the  Central  Sudan  and  includes  the 
highlands  of  Bauchi  where  British  companies 
are  mining  tin.  It  is  now  known  that  this 
plateau  is  one  of  the  great  future  sources  of 
tin  supply.  More  white  men  are  moving  into 
this  belt  every  year  and  many  parts  of  it  are 
no  longer  a  safe  home  for  the  lion. 

The  animal,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  never 
lived  in  two  distinctive  tj-pes  of  African 
lands.  He  has  never  been  found  in  the  great 
equatorial  forests  and  none  or  very  few  of  the 
creatures  he  kills  ever  enter  these  drenched 
and  darkened  areas.  Xo  lions,  therefore,  are 
ever  seen  in  Liberia,  the  Gold  Coast  or  other 
colonies  fronting  on  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  nor  in  the  vast  forest 
area  extending  from  the  upper  Congo  almost 
to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Xlle.  It  is  said 
of  these  forests  that  the  value  of  the  fine 
timber,  barks  and  essences  that  go  to  waste 
every  year,  is  several  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  whole  commerce  of  Africa  to-day. 
Sometime  this  wealth  will  be  garnered.  The 
Belgians  have  now  cut  a  good  road  clear 
through  the  forest  \vhere  Stanley  struggled  on 
for  months  under  a  canopy  of  leaves  that 
kept  him  in  sen-.i-darkness. 

The  other  type  of  country  where  the  lion 
is  unkno^vn  embraces  the  larger  part  of  the 
Belgian  Congo  and  the  southern  part  of 
French  Equatorial  Africa  where  the  heavy 
rains  and  the  intensely  torrid  climate  at  a 
comparatively  low  elevation  induce  the 
growth  of  vegetation  too  rank  and  coarse  to 
be  proper  food  for  most  of  the  animals  on 
which  the  lion  supports  life.  A  great  many 
native  tribes  in  these  regions  never  heard  of 
the  lion.  On  nearly  all  of  .Africa's  coasts  the 
lion  has  either  been  exterminated  or  for  one 
or  another  reason  is  not  found  there. 

About  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
Roman  emperors  were  accustomed  to  import 
many  hundreds  of  lions  from  Algeria  and 
Tunis  for  the  amusement  of  their  populace. 
Cnly  a  few  are  now  left  among  the  fastnesses 
of  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  not  over  twenty 
or  thirty  are  killed  in  a  year.  The  I'rench  arc 
just  beginning  to  make  a  map  (  f  the  whole 
of  Morocco,  and  the  incidental  surveys  will 
at  least  show  the  ai)proximate  whereabouts 
of  the  only  important  remnant  oi  the  lion 
family  in  North  ;\fri(  a.  We  shall  see,  before 
many  years,  that  un<kr  the  dominance  of  tl'.e 
white  race  there  is  no  u.s<*  in  Africa  for  so 
destructive  and  useless  an  anin»al  as  tlic 
lion. 
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A    CHINESE    CHURCHMAN   ON    THE   CHURCH 

IN   CHINA 


A  STRIKING  commentary  on  the  rapidity 
with  which  events  have  moved  in  China 
during  the  jiast  year  is  contained  in  an  article, 
in  the  International  Review  of  Missions,  on  the 
immediate  task  of  the  church  in  China,  by 
the  Rev.  Ch'eng  Ching-yi,  pastor  of  a  self- 
supporting  church  in  Peking  and  president  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  that  city.  The  recent 
changes  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  have  placed 
additional  responsibilities  on  the  Christian 
Church  in  China,  he  reminds  his  Western 
brethren;  and  he  gives  some  valuable  in- 
formation with  regard  to  what  is  most 
needed  at  the  present  juncture.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  a  new  China  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  better  China. 

It  depends  upon  the  foundation  on  which  the 
new  government  will  be  based.  The  new  form  of 
government  needs  a  new  type  of  men — men  of 
life,  of  principle,  of  courage,  other\vise  the  nation 
will  still  remain  in  its  feeble  and  weak  condition, 
and  here  Christianity  is  called  upon  for  assistance. 
Upon  the  new  stage  of  China's  reforms  the  Chris- 
tian Church  has  a  large  and  important  part  to 
play,  and  both  her  opjjort unities  and  responsibili- 
ties are  unutterably  great.  How  she  is  prepared 
to  face  the  situation  is  the  problem  to-day. 

Mr.  Ching-yi  considers  that  the  following 
points  are  "of  importance  and  should  be 
recognized  by  the  Christian  Church,  if  she  is 
to  master  the  situation  and  not  to  fall  be- 
hind." 

1.  The  evangelization  of  China  dcix>nds  largely 
upon  the  men  and  women  of  the  soil.  The  Chinese 
can  understand  their  fellow-countr>men  more 
thoroughly  and  more  easily  than  those  who  are  of  a 
foreign  nationality;  and  only  by  the  using  of  Chin- 
ese workers  can  we  meet  the  cost  incidental  to  hav- 
ing the  work  efficiently  done. 

2.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  missionary-  in 
the  future  is  to  devote  more  and  more  his  energy 
and  time  to  training  and  educating  the  Christian 
youth  for  the  ministry  and  sin\ilar  works. 

3.  The  Church  work  as  far  as  iKjssibIc  should  Ix: 
gradually  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  pastors.  The 
task  of  the  missionary  is  the  founding  of  the  Church 
and  not  the  raising  of  the  structure. 

4.  The  Church  of  China  must  lx<  scientifically 
taught  and  trained  for  self-support  and  self-govern- 
ment. Responsibility  and  pri\ilege  go  hand  in 
hami,  and  rannot  Ik-  sejxirated.  The  training  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  task,  csjx'cially  with  those 
who  have  iK'en  Christians  for  >cars,  and  have  not 
learned  the  art  of  working  and  giving.     But  whal- 
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e\er  pains  we  take  now  will  be  repaid  with  great 
profit  in  the  days  to  come. 

A  strong  plea  is  made  for  unity  in  the 
Christian  Church.  "There  was  and  is," 
says  the  writer, 

no  necessity  for  introducing  Church  divisions  to 
the  East.  .  .  The  Christian  Chinese  can  under- 
stand little,  the  non-Christian  not  at  all,  why  the 
Christian  Church  should  be  thus  divided  and 
holding  each  for  its  own  its  particular  form  of  wor- 
ship, government,  and  belief,  while  they  all  profess 
to  be  members  of  an  essentially  spiritual  religion, 
and  not  of  mere  outward  forms.  Let  the  Christian 
body  as  a  whole  do  its  uttermost  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent needs  while  the  opportunity  is  still  available, 
as  the  future  of  the  Church  depends  largely  upon 
what  is  now  done. 

Mr.  Ching-)-i  thinks  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  all  the  missionaries  were  to  consult 
with  one  another,  with  the  Christian  Chinese 
leaders,  and  with  the  various  home  boards 
"as  to  the  advisability  and  practicability 
of  afTording  united  help  to  the  Chinese  Chris- 
tian Church  which  should  be  from  the  begin- 
ning, self-supporting  and  self-governing." 
Also,  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Church  should 
be  known  throughout  the  land  as  "The  Chin- 
ese Christian  Church,"  and  the  separate 
parts  distinguished  from  each  other  only  by 
the  location  which  the  Church  occupies,  as, 
"The  Chinese  Christian  Church  of  Peking." 
East  and  West  should  mutually  help  each 
other,  and  with  one  accord  work  for  the  com- 
mon cause — the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the 
salvation  of  men.  There  are  many  for  whom 
the  Christian  Church  can  do  much  in  China. 
There  are 

the  active,  well-educated  young  people  in  China 
who  are  holding  the  reins  of  political  and  social 
affairs.  Many  of  them  arc  returne<l  students. 
There  are  the  humiliated  .Manchu  nobles,  whose 
pride  and  haughtiness  have  been  cast  down  to  the 
dust.  There  are — by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
people — the  ignorant,  uneducated  class  of  the  man 
in  the  street.  These,  one  and  all,  are  waiting,  un- 
consciously perhaps,  for  help  from  the  Christian 
Church.  The  jx-ople  of  China  view  Christianity 
from  a  new  stan(l|X)int  and  with  a  new  conscious- 
ness.   \\'hat  is  the  Church  going  to  do? 

Upon  this  question,  or  rather  the  answer 
to  it,  depends  the  future  |>osition  of  the 
Church  in  China. 
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THE  VISIT   OF   REPRESENTATIVE   ENGLISH- 
MEN  TO   RUSSIA 


BOTH  in  England  and  in  Russia  there  are 
a  number  of  prominent  men,  of  all  shades 
of  opinion,  who  are  con\-inced  that  a  good 
imderstanding  between  the  two  countries 
is  a  mutual,  real  and  true  benefit,  and  who 
are  assured  that  the  interests  of  the  two 
nations  do  not  conflict.  Persevering,  in  spite 
of  much  opposition  from  certain  quarters, 
in  their  efforts  to  establish  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  they  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  a  visit  in  1909  to  London  of 
members  of  the  two  Russian  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. In  Januar}'  of  this  present  year  a 
return  \'isit  to  Russia  was  made  by  English 
Members  of  Parliament  and  others,  an  inter- 
esting account  of  which  is  contributed  to  the 
Russian  Review  by  the  Hon.  Maurice  Baring. 
In  the  same  nimaber  are  printed  individual 
impressions  of  the  \isit  over  the  signatures 
of  Sir  Valentine  Chirol,  The  Bishop  of  E.xeter, 
Lieut-Gen.  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Murray,  and  Sir 
Albert  Spicer,  M.  P.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  Nisit  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
some  who  were  not  inx-ited  to  take  part  in 
it,  and  attempts  to  discredit  early  accounts 
of  it  were  made  by  those  who  were  some- 
what chagrined  at  its  success.  To  offset 
these  disparagements  Mr.  Baring  has  given 
a  detailed  narrative  of  the  proceedings  which 
shows  that  the  Russian  hosts  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  render  the  visit  completely  suc- 
cessful in  every  particular.  As  Mr.  Baring 
says,  no  one  expects  to  make  in  a  few  days  an 
e.xhaustive  study  of  a  country  which  has 
160,000,000  inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  is  im{xjrtant  is  this: 

Firstly,  that  the  Engh'sh  visitors  in  a  short  space 
of  time  were  shown  a  quite  incredible  number 
of  interesting  and  typical  things.  Secondly,  the 
manifestation  of  public  opinion  in  Russia  with 
retjard  to  this  visit,  as  expressed  in  the  public 
•pccchcs,  nev  ,  and  by  the  crowds  in  the 

■trect.  was  v.  irkable. 

Tf       '  '    -rs  were  received  by  the  EmiK-Tor 
and  J.......     s,  a  sjxrcial  train  being  provided 

for  their  journey  to  Tsarskoe.  The  audience, 
which  lasted  an  hour,  wa.s  follf)wed  by  lunch- 
erjn  at  the  [>alacc.  On  the  following  Sunday 
evening  a  banquet  wa.s  given  by  Ixjlh  Houses 
of  the  I.^gi.slaturc,  and  was  notable  for  the 
fact  that  biff»r  fK>lilir;i|  op|K)nent.s  met  at 
the  same  table,  for  the  first  time,  in  order 
to  do  honor  to  the  Englishmen. 

To  Mr.  Baring'ft  mind, 


by  far  the  most  striking  incident  of  all  the  ban- 
quets was  the  speech  made  by  General  Rohrberg, 
one  of  the  Crimean  veterans.  He  proposed  the 
toast  of  "The  British  Army,"  and  told  the  story 
of  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.  He  told  it 
quite  simply,  just  the  bare  facts:  how  the  Cossacks, 
while  tr>  ing  to  remove  the  captured  guns,  had  been 
cut  to  pieces  by  Lord  Cardigan's  brigade,  who 
sabred  the  gunners,  and  then  returned  under  a 
deadly  fire  "as  if  on  parade."  The  story  lost  noth- 
ing by  being  undecorated  by  rhetoric. 

All  of  the  x'isitors  seem  to  have  been  deeply 
impressed  by  the  Russian  singing.  Mr. 
Baring  says: 

Every  country  has  a  certain  number  of  things 
which  it  does  well.  ...  In  the  case  of  the  Rus- 
sians, I  should  say  it  was  their  chorus  singing.  .  .  . 
Those  who  listened  to  the  two  Russian  choirs 
heard  the  expression  of  half  the  Russian  soul — 
that  part  of  it  which  aspires  to  the  things  which  are 
not  of  this  world,  its  hopes,  its  soaring  dreams,  its 
invincible  aspiration,  its  yearning  toward  the 
unseen,  its  faith  in  the  Eternal  Love,  its  certitude 
in  the  love  and  presence  of  God,  and  the  existence 
of  an  invisible  world.  Those  who  heard  the  soldiers 
singing  in  the  regiment  heard  the  expression  of 
the  other  side  of  the  Russian  soul — the  romance, 
the  earthly  longings,  the  desire,  the  heart-ache, 
the  sudden  gaiety,  and  the  dancing  joy,  and  the 
long,  wistful  melancholy  which  is  in  the  soul  of  the 
Russian  peasant. 


Mr.  Baring  was  in  Manchuria  as  a  war 
correspondent  when  the  English  were  s{)oken 
of  as  "the  red-haired  enemy  of  Russia." 
The  Englishmen  who  went  to  Russia  came 
away  convinced  "that  Russia  and  England 
ought  to  be  friends  because  .  .  .  there  is  a 
sympathy  between  the  natures  of  the  two 
countries." 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  "struck  with 
the  simple  and  unstudied  faith  which  re- 
vealed itself  in  their  references  to  religious 
matters."  The  whole  of  his  experience  of 
his  ecclesiastical  hosts,  episcopal,  clerical,  and 
lay,  was  an  experience  of  growing  warmth 
of  personal  feeling.  Sir Vakntine  Chirol  was 
impressed,  among  many  other  things,  by  the 
fact  that  Moscow  is  destined  to  be  the  center 
of  huge  railway  systems.  One  of  his  Russian 
friend.s  remarked  to  him:  "Our  Siberian 
railway  will  be  to  Russia  what  your  Canadian 
Pacific  has  been  to  Canada,  and  over  aiul 
al)ove  it  will  c<jnnctt  Kuro|>e  and  the  l'"ar 
Ka-st  :\s  your  Canadian  Pacific  was  the  first 
to  connect  them,  but  without  the  serioiH 
drawback  of  an  intervening  ocean  at  either 
end." 
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THE   INCREASED   COST   OF   LIVING 


TN  view  of  the  proposed  international  com- 
-^  mission  to  study  the  causes  of  the  great  rise 
of  prices  of  the  necessities  of  life,  the  pre- 
liminary study  of  Monsieur  Max  Turmann 
in  the  Revue  Ilcbdomadaire  (Paris)  is  timely 
as  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  evil. 
The  remedies  Monsieur  Turmann  remarks 
will  require  all  the  labor  and  erudition  of 
the  social  scientists  of  the  proposed  com- 
mission. 

Since  1898  there  has  been  a  steady  rise  of  prices  in 
France  with  the  abrupt  fluctuations  produced  by 
the  American  crisis  of  1907.  Recently  this  rise  has 
taken  on  an  alarming  shape  from  the  riots  and  pil- 
lagings  of  Saint-Quentin,  Charleville,  Creil,  and 
other  industrial  centers.  But  this  rise  has  not  been 
confined  to  France  but  spread  over  Europe  and 
even  across  the  Atlantic.  Three  or  four  months 
ago  one  of  the  organs  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture  contained  a  detailed  study  on  the 
meat  crisis  in  Italy;  in  September  the  capital  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  and  that  of  Bohemia 
were  given  up  two  or  three  days  to  rioters  whose 
plea  was  the  increased  cost  of  living.  In  Saxony 
more  than  30,000  persons  took  part  on  the  22d  of 
October  at  Leipsic  in  a  protest  meeting  against  the 
rise  in  prices,  and  finally  in  the  October  session,  the 
Reichstag  devoted  four  long  sittings  to  the  discus- 
sion of  interpellations  on  the  same  subject.  In  the 
England  of  free  trade  there  has  been  like  complaint. 
The  powerful  federation  of  cooperative  comjjanies, 
the  Wholesale  Federation  of  Manchester  that  buys 
its  food  in  enormous  quantities,  has  been  obliged  to 
raise  its  prices  from  10  to  12  per  cent.  In  Switzer- 
land some  weeks  ago,  the  Confederation  heard  vehe- 
ment protests,  and  I  may  add,  in  regard  to  the 
United  States,  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  Presi- 
dent Taft  personally  urged  so  vigorously  the  adop- 
tion of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  was  that 
he  hoped  through  this  treaty  to  secure  for  his 
country  a  more  abundant  and  less  costly  food  sup- 
ply. The  accidental  and  special  causes  that  in 
1910  and  191 1  restricted  agricultural  production 
arc  extremely  varied.  There  were  the  floods  of 
1910  which  in  many  countries  damaged  the 
meadow  lands.  There  was  the  drought  of  191 1 
which  burnt  up  in  the  cen'cr  and  north  of  France 
the  second  harvest  and  the  gleanings,  obliging  the 
farmers  to  ration  their  animals  and  diminishing  in 
a  large  proportion  the  dairy  returns.  The  drought 
reduced  as  well  the  vegetable  crops  of  all  kinds,  and 
especially  of  potatoes  and  beets.  From  the  latter 
fact  arises  the  rise  in  sugar,  all  countries  except 
Russia  having  insufficient  crops.  To  the  weather 
we  must  add  the  (X'sts  of  the  mildew  of  the  grajx>- 
vine,  the  rotting  of  potatoes,  the  aphthic  fe\'er 
that  decimated  our  cattle  reix-atedly,  the  cachexy 
that  destroyed  the  sheep  in  great  numliers  in 
19 10.  From  1902  to  1909  we  noted  a  decrease 
of  more  than  630,000  head  of  cattle  and  1,200,000 
sheep. 

It  would  be  superficial,  however,  to  incline  to  the 
optimistic  theory  (hat  this  universal  rise  of  prices 
is  due  only  to  flood,  drought  and  [X'st.  A  numlx?r 
of  political  events  have  had  a  marked  influence 
on  these  changes.  The  salient  fact  that  we  note 
everywhere  is  the  increase  of  burdens  for  the  pro- 
ducer.    However  great  an  advocate  one  may  be  of 


a  just  social  f)olicy,  one  is  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
body  of  the  laws  called  "labor  laws"  undermine 
the  proprietor's  budget  and  increase  the  cost  of 
production.  It  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  con- 
sumer bears  the  burden  of  this  increase.  There  is 
also  the  increase  in  salaries  which  has  affected  the 
sale  prices.  This  influence  would  have  been  less  if, 
in  the  majority  of  industries,  the  development  of 
machinery  had  not  decreased  the  number  of  work- 
men and  even  occasionally  compensated  for  the 
increase  of  salary  of  the  workmen.  To  this  rise  in 
salaries  there  have  corresponded  habits  of  in- 
creased comfort,  and  even  of  luxury.  The  peas- 
ant eats  more  meat  in  a  week  than  he  ate  in  a 
month  three  years  ago.  Whatever  the  reason,  the 
result  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  is 
that  as  production  on  the  whole  has  not  aug- 
mented in  the  same  proportion,  the  prices  have 
risen.  In  many  places,  too,  the  growing  number  of 
retail  merchants  increase  the  cost  of  living.  There 
where  one  grocer  is  sufficient  there  are  three,  and 
as  their  families  must  live,  the  prices  must  be 
raised,  and  again  the  consumer  pays.  For  several 
categories  of  merchandise  in  great  demand,  as 
sugar,  alcohol,  etc.,  there  have  been  powerful  in- 
termediaries, who,  abusing  the  actual  organization 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  markets,  have 
monopolized  these  products  more  or  less  and  pro- 
voked an  artificial  rise  in  price. 

There  is,  finally,  a  cause  which  is  not  admitted  by 
all  economists,  but  which  seems  to  me,  may  be 
demonstrated  both  theoretically  and  actually. 
This  is  the  more  abundant  production  of  gold. 
One  can  say  in  a  general  way  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  prices  of  merchandise  have  a  ten- 
dency to  var>'  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  value  of  the 
monetary  metals.  Among  the  causes  of  variation 
of  value  of  money  is  the  degree  of  rarity  of  the 
metals.  This  rarity  of  gold  has  been  decreasing 
above  all,  since  1905-6.  The  annual  production 
of  gold  has  increased  threefold  in  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Quite  naturally,  gold  has  consequently  less 
power  of  purchase,  and  one  needs  more  to  procure 
the  same  merchandise.  The  facts  are  no  less  con- 
vincing than  the  theor>-.  At  all  times,  in  the  his- 
tory of  economics,  when  there  has  lx?ena  sudden 
afllux  of  precious  metals,  there  has  been  a  general 
rise  of  prices.  From  1770  to  1 790  the  price  of 
meat  rose  from  40  to  60  per  cent.  At  the  same 
time,  the  mass  of  monetary  metal  had  been  consid- 
erably increased  by  the  importation  of  silver  from 
America,  under  Louis  XVI.  In  the  middle  of  the 
las'  century,  the  price  of  cereals  and  meats  rose. 
From  1 850- 1 860,  gold  from  California  and  Aus- 
tralia swamped  the  European  market.  To-day, 
the  South  African  gold  mines  produce  analogous 
phenomena.  However,  as  M.  Daniel  Zolla  justly 
ol)s<.'rves,  l)cfore  depreciation,  the  existing  mass  of 
gdld  had  to  enlarge  enormously,  because  to-day, 
the  p>opulation,  commerce,  metallic  reserves  of 
banks,  and  all  the  outlets  of  the  precious  metal 
have  so  multiplied.  To  such  a  complete  situation 
it  is  very  evident  that  no  one  could  hope  to  apply  a 
single  remedy.  And  even  if  one  admits  the  mani- 
folfl  nature  of  partial  solutions,  it  remains  to  be 
proven  if  these  are  not  simply  palliatives  rather 
than  real  remedies.  Indeed,  a  convincing  remedy 
has  not  yet  been  pointed  out  to  me.  I  fear  indeed 
that  the  task  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Interna- 
tional Board  to  he  convened  in  America  will  be  an 
arduous  and  disappointing  one. 
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THE  ORIGINAL   NATIONAL   NOMINATING 

CONVENTION    (1808) 


CHARLES  C.  HNOCNEY  AND  RUFUS  KING.  NOMINATED  FOR  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT 
BY  A  SECRET  CONVENTION  OF  FEDERAUSTS  HELD  IN  NEW  YORK  IN   1808 


'IXT'ITH  the  present  year  the  national  party 
'  '  convention  as  an  agency  for  nominating 
the  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  candi- 
dates attains  the  res[jectable  age  of  fourscore, 
going  back  in  unbroken  line  to  1S32.  But  in 
secret  the  convention  had  been  employed  by 
the  Federalist  party  twenty-four  years  earlier. 
For  s^jme  time  the  Federalist  convention  of 
181 2  was  regarded  as  the  single  instance  of 
a  national  party  convention  before  183 1; 
but  it  is  [Kiinted  out  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Morison 
in  the  Amrrkan  Historical  Kciirw  tbiat  new 
material  has  recently  come  to  light  which 
■  '•  story  of  a  secret  meeting  of  Federalist 
.. ..  .:  .  in  .New  York  in  iHoH  that  nominated 
Pincknry  anfl  King  f«ir  the  Presidency  and 
Vice  I'r  y,  and  .served  as  a  model  for 

t'-'       •  , .  jji  li.ii  of  181  2.    Thi-i  was  the  original 
i  il  nominating  convention.    This  "new 

material"  con.sists  of  the  Harrison  (iray  Otis 
MSS.,  now  in  the  jK»ss<-ssion  of  Mr.  Moriv)n. 
'ITie  adoption  of  the  (oii\(ntion,  "the  key- 
stone to  mrxlrrn  party  machinery,"  was 
'  f  alK>ut  by  a  -  problrm  of  the 

1  .-1.  i..iisl  |»arty,    'ro.j.i..i.  .Mr.  Morison: 


plir  --.:      .... 

1813.  war  * 


IMI2I     flM- 


jKilii  \' 

'  -"    in 
ly 


destructive  to  the  class  and  sectional  interests 
represented  by  the  Federalists.  It  was  vitally 
necessarj'  for  them  to  defeat  Madison  at  any  cost. 
In  each  year  an  insurgent  Democrat — in  both 
cases  a  Clinton — entered  the  Presidential  race  with 
more  or  less  of  the  Federalist  policies  as  his  i)lat- 
form.  The  quesiion  Ijcfore  the  Federalist  jiarty, 
then,  was  whether  to  run  their  own  tandidates,  or, 
with  much  greater  chance  of  winning,  to  hack  the 
insurgent  already  in  the  field.  S<jme  method  was 
necessary  to  reach  a  decision  on  this  point  that 
would  Ix*  binding  (jn  the  whole  [)art\-.  One  alter- 
nati\e  was  to  adoj)!  the  Congressional  caucus,  the 
pre\ailing  method  of  I'residcntial  iiomin.ilion  in 
the  Republic.m  jjarty.  Hut  to  this  there-  were 
many  objections.  The  Fe<ieralists  had  already,  in 
I  Moo,  found  the  caucus  ineflfectivc  for  jxirty  har- 
mony. In  IH08,  monover,  there  were  too  few 
Fe(J«-ralists  ;it  Washington  to  make  a  F-"cder.ilist 
caucus  prae til  able,  .ind  th<-  grr>wiiig  unpopul.irity 
of  this  metlwKl,  e\en  in  tin-  K«-publiian  p.irt\ ,  wan 
counted  ot)  by  the  l'<-der.dists  as  part  of  their 
|x)litical  capital  against  M.i<lis(m.  A  convcntioa 
of  dclcKatcH  was  the  only  alternative. 

Farly  in  the  year  (1808)  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  corres|M»iHlnu  <•  anioiig  leading 
Federali.sts  conteriiing  the  i're.si<lciilial  nom- 
inations, but  "serious  consideration  of  that 
topic  was  |Mistjioiicd  until  after  the  s|)ring 
elerli(»ns  in  .M.issac  liuselts  and  New  ^'ork." 
'rhe>e  elections  turnccl  the  tide  of  "corrup- 
tion s<j  rapidly  extending,"  and  the  leaders 
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now  bej^an  in  earnest  the  work  of  deciding 
on  the  moot  (jucstion  of  the  Presidential 
nomination.  On  June  2,  icSo8,  Charles  Wil- 
linj^  Hare,  a  ])rominent  Federalist  of  Philadel- 
phia, wrote  Harrison  Gray  Otis  as  follows: 

We  are  desirous  here  to  learn  what  steps  you 
mean  to  adoj)!  in  Massachusetts,  with  regard  to 
the  election  of  President.  .  .  .  As  \our  lenisiature 
is  now  Federal  and  in  session,  it  is  {generally  ex- 
pected that  the  first  movement  will  Ik;  with  you. 
And  your  advice  would  have  decisive  influence 
with  us. 

Following  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the 
Federalist  legislative  caucus  at  Boston  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  twenty  "  to  correspond 
with  the  Federalists  in  other  states  on  the 
business  of  the  next  election  of  President  and 
Vice-President." 

The  committee  held  a  meeting  on  June  10,  when, 
"after  some  conversation,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  propose  a  meeting  of  Federalists,  from  as  many 
States  as  could  be  seasonably  notified,  at  New 
York,  the  last  of  this,  or  the  beginning  of  the  ne.xt 
month." 

This  is  the  originating  proposition  for  the 
original  nominating  convention.  This  em- 
bryo national  convention  met  in  New  York 
the  third  week  of  August.  "Its  existence 
even  could  not  be  guessed  from  Federalist 
journals,  but  the  coming  together  of  so  many 
noted  Federalists  did  not  escape  the  vigilant 
eyes  of  the  Democratic  press."  Pinckney 
and  King  were  nominated;  but  it  was  not 
till  October  18,  two  or  three  weeks  only  before 
the  choice  of  the  electors,  that  an  announce- 
ment of  the  nominations  was  made  in  the 
public  press.    In  the  result  Pinckney  secured 


only  47  electoral  votes  to  Madison's  122. 
Says  Mr.  Morison: 

The  student  of  this  period  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
preHse<l  with  the  subordinate  r61e  which  Pinckney 's 
name  phued  in  the  camjwign,  even  in  the  last  three 
weeks  of  it,  after  his  nomination  was  formally  an- 
nounced. Many  of  the  leading  Federalist  journal>, 
including  the  Boston  Columbian  Centinel,  never  even 
published  the  nomination.  The  casual  reader  of 
these  newspapers  would  scarcely  know  whom  the 
Federalists  had  chosen  for  their  lea<ler,  were  it  not 
for  the  frequent  contrast  of  Pinckney's  oft-()uoted 
words,  "Millions  for  defense,  and  not  one  cent  for 
tribute,"  with  Madison's  "France  wants  money 
and  must  have  it."  The  Republican  parly,  on 
the  contrary-,  made  the  record  and  character  of 
Madison  one  of  their  leading  issues. 

Of  this  first  of  national  party  conventions 
Mr,  Morison  remarks: 

Altogether  it  was  an  assembly  t\pical  of  the 
Federalist  party.  A  few  well-bom  and  congenial 
gentlemen,  who  could  afford  the  time  and  expense 
of  tmvel,  were  chf)sen  by  their  friends  to  settle  in 
a  quiet  and  leisurely  manner  the  questions  that 
agitatetl  the  party.  From  the  Innly  of  voters 
neither  authority  nor  ad\ice  was  asked,  and  f>r«>- 
found  secrecy  sheltered  the  convention's  delilx'ni- 
tions  from  vulgar  s<Tutiny.  The  New  ^'ork  con- 
vention of  1808,  like  all  Federalist  machinen,-  of 
the  period,  was  based  on  the  right  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  party  to  settle  nominations  and  party 
business  without  the  slightest  coofx-ration.  The 
voter's  advice  is  not  asked,  but  his  implicit  oU- 
dience  is  required.  He  is  to  vote  for  candidates 
nominated  he  knows  not  how,  because  it  is  thought 
best  by  "those  who  alone  from  education,  fortune , 
character,  and  principle  are  entitled  to  command.  ' 

Herein  lay  one  of  the  ]>asic  principles  of  the 
Federalist  party,  and  Mr.  Morison  is  of 
opinion  that  it  was  also  the  chief  cause  of  its 
failure. 


MODERN    EGYPT   UNDER    ITS   NEW   PHARAOH 


tf  XGLAND'S  highest  official  in  Egyi)t  is 
-*  known  as  "Agent  and  Consul-GeiU'ral"; 
but  with  this  unassuming  title  go  the  au- 
thority and  the  responsibility  of  a  monarch. 
The  present  holder  of  this  re]irescntativc 
position  is  a  distinguished  soldier,  of  whom 
Public  Opinion  (Lontlon)  says: 

l.ord  Kitchener  is  the  new  Pharaoh  who  is 
ruling  l".g\  i)t,  and  so  different  is  he  from  his  ancient 
predectssor  that  he  stri\es  to  free  his  |H'ople  from 
their  burdens,  and  to  let  them  g<i  in  [xace.  Mow 
far  he  has  succeeded  he  shows  in  his  first  otVicial 
n-jxtrt,  which  has  l)een  issued  this  week,  while  its 
\\rit<r  was  engaged  in  imjMirtant  consultations  at 
Malt. I  with  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  (hur<  hill,  and 
others. 


It  is  no  small  merit  for  any  man  to  follow 
successfully  in  office  so  distinguished  a  states- 
man as  Lord  Cromer  i)roved  him.self  in 
Egypt;  but  that  Lord  Kitchener  has  done 
this  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  satisfaction 
with  which  the  British  press  generally  has 
received  his  first  report.  The  Daily  Xru's 
(London),  for  example,  says: 

Lord  Kitchener's  report  may  not  have  the 
literary  distinction  of  Lord  Cromer's,  but  the  spirit 
is  g(xxl.  He  writes  as  one  who  thinks  well  of  the 
jHople  o\er  whom  he  has  to  rule,  who  can  symjw- 
thize  with  their  point  of  view,  and  can  see  deep 
enough  into  Islam  to  appreciate  its  essential 
democracy  resting  upon  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
'J  here  is  the  statesman  in  I,ord  Kitchener  as  well 
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as  the  soldier,  as  those  who  remember  his  handHng 
of  the  Boer  generals  during  the  peace  negotiations 
will  call  to  mind. 

Broadly,  last  year  was  not  unprosperous  in 
Egy-pt.  The  numerous  collapses  and  bankruptcies 
which  caught  the  Western  eye  were  due  to  causes 
antecedent  to  191 1.  The  budget  showed  a  surplus 
of  nearly  £2,000,000:  and  customs  and  railway 
receipts — excellent  indices  of  prosperity — rose  con- 
siderably. The  cotton  crop,  after  threatening  to 
fail,  was  saved,  and  though  smaller  in  quantity 
brought  a  heavier  price  than  in  pre\-ious  years. 
Many  important  public  works  are  in  hand  and  will 
be  pushed  forward.  Undoubtedly,  on  its  material 
side  and  looked  at  in  the  bulk,  Egvpt  compares 
favorably  with  many  another  country-. 

One  notable  characteristic  of  Lord  Kitch- 
ener's report  is  that  it  does  not  gloss  over  the 
unfavorable  conditions  in  the  country'  which 
he  is  ndlng.  We  learn,  for  instance,  that  the 
cotton  crop,  which  under  the  Cromer  reg'me 
came  to  be  the  basis  of  Eg}-ptian  prosperity, 
is  threatened  by  the  worm.  To  quote  the 
same  newspaper: 

Probably  the  root  cause  of  the  disease  is  excess 
of  water.  The  irrigation  schemes  executed  by 
Lord  Cromer  were  not  altogether  well  designed, 
and  the  land  is  l^ecoming  waterlogged.  A  com- 
mission is  investigating  the  problem,  and  Lord 
Kitchener  has  taken  up  the  work  of  irrigation  with 
characteristic  energ>-.  One  may  hope  that  he  will 
reap  success.  Infant  mortality,  again,  is  heavy 
and  increasing.  It  is  a  common  scourge  in  Eastern 
countries,  and  Eg>pt,  unfortunately,  is  still  very 
scantily  provided  with  doctors  or  sanitation. 
Plague,  too,  has  been  more  serious,  and  in  one  place 
it  took  the  severest  form  of  all — pneumonia. 
Cholera,  however,  always  liable  to  be  introduced 
by  the  Mecca  pilgrims,  was  kept  out. 

On  the  moral  side,  the  progress  of  Egy[)t  is 
less  satLsfactory  than  on  the  material  side. 
Says  the  Daily  Nrws: 

Crime,   after  temporar>'   lapse,    has  .swept    up. 

Human  life  is  of  lit  ■ '  int,  anfl  men  are  killc-fl 

for  trifl*^.      I.or'l   h.  r  has  little  faith  in  the 

Liw,   which  gave  the  authori- 

,  ^ite  Ijad  characters  without  trial. 

Cnm«-,  he  wiiely  oliservcs,  can  te  finally  cherkecl 

only    by    the   spread    of  education   and   civilized 

irfc-a*.     It  is  [xrcciscly  the  erluiational  jKiverty  of 

I'^frt  whifh  is  lh<     '     "      f  blot  ufK>n  the  n-c  r>r<l 

of    \.nr'\   (  rntntr,  it    far   worv   than    he 

:f.     To  Sir  Kldoii  (.or^t's  (  ndif   \»-  it   -^lid, 

•     liTj^an,   if  '<n!'.    t«nt.itiM-ly  -itid   lusii.uitly, 

to  ni.iki-  the  on  ■>ni\.      It  it  pLtin  that  L'trd 

Kill  b«f»cr  m«ii.^     -  ■  .rry  on  thir  npresifl  of  cduta- 

tion.     At  prrscnt  crluration  in  almont  wholly  in  the 

hamlH  ■  '     '  '  '       '  'of 


Cni>.<' 


9kicr<(  that  on  the  {mjIIIi 


r.il 
lit 

.:h. 
iiiaiii- 

JJ     '  ..'J   UtU- 

ImuI  Kitch- 


LORD   KITCHENER,    EGVPT  S    "  NEW    PHARAOH 
(Who  recently  invited  the  British  Premier  to  Malta  tb  con- 
sider the  Mediterranean  situation) 

ener's  report  "leaves  nothing  to  be  desired." 
It  says  further: 

In  Sir  Eldon  Ciorst's  view,  the  Egyptian  Legis- 
lative Council  and  (iencral  Assembly  were  proving 
failures  because  they  were  dis[>!a\ing  a  tendency 
to  become  the  mere  tools  of  agitators  against  the 
British  (Mcui)ation,  and  the  reason  assij^iu'd  was 
the  widespread  belief,  alike  among  natives  and 
Europeans,  that  the  constitutional  experiments 
were  sanctioned  by  the  weakness  of  the  imperial 
government,  and  that  nothing  could  succeed  like 
agitation.  Sir  Eilward  (irey's  firm  repudiation  of 
this  <l(x:trine  of  surrender  was  foiiowid  1)\-  Lord 
Kitchem-r's  ap|>oinl  merit  as  British  .\(;»'iit  and 
Consul-f ieneral,  and  Lord  Kitchiner's  vindication 
is  the  document  now  published.  .  .  .  Notwith- 
standing the  attack  on  Tripoli  by  a  Christian 
flower,  and  the  pro.\imit\-  of  ihi-  scene  of  conflict  to 
the  EgyptLm  frontier,  tin-  [K-ople  have  "displayed 
th<*  most  i»r.iiM'wortliy  s<-lf-restr.iint,"  strictly 
observing  the  n«iitr.iiity  procIaiiiK'd  .it  th«-  out- 
bnak  of  the  war  l>et  we<ii  Italy  .iiid  I  urk«v.  Then 
|>olitical  feeling  in  other  reHjH'cts  that  is  to  Hiiy, 
in  reufxM  I  of  Mj-called  constitiitioii.il  reform — has 
evidently  shown  marked  abatement. 

The  Daily  Chroniilc  hu.s  nothing  hut  praise 
for  the  report,  which  is  "a  docuineiil  of 
fu.HC'inating  interest." 

It    is   nuirked   bv   the   iniprcHH  of  a  Mining,   M-lf- 

f""' '  •  '•iiafity  and  a  ke«-n,  prucliial.  c  Irar- 

iie.      I^»rd   Kitihenrr  loves  K^vpt, 
.11111   I  to  iln  w<lfare.      \'ivid   |.  ill 

hi»  rc|f  1,^'  with  iMilitital  •iiid  eoM  11- 
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ditions,  with  agriculture,  drainage,  and  education, 
show  the  wide  range  of  his  interests. 

Like  the  practical  man  that  he  is,  Lord  Kitchener 
deplores  the  "Ijookish"  character  of  such  elemen- 
tary education  as  is  Ixing  given  to  the  fellaheen. 
An  instruction  that  is  merely  "bookish"  lca\es, 
to  borrow  the  words  of  the  Agent-( ieneral,  "some 
of  the  most  useful  faculties  of  the  mind  undevel- 
oped." On  the  contrary,  manual  exercises  "train 
the  eye  to  accuracy  in  observation,  the  hand  to 
skill  in  execution,  and  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  the 
imi)ortance  of  truthfulness  in  work." 

Lord  Kitchener  betrays  a  proper  anxiety  as  to 
the  type  of  rural  school  to  be  evolved.  Egypt 
de]x>nds  on  agricult  ure  for  its  prosperit\'.  To  such 
a  land  a  rural  exodus  would  be  "an  economic  and 
social  disaster  of  considerable  magnitude."     In  his 


horror  of  a  merely  literary  education,  he  advocates 
a  half-time  system  of  education  allowing  of  labor 
in  the  fields  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  whole  report  is  that  relating  to  the  Sudan, 
of  which  Lord  Kitchener,  who  himself  did  so 
much  to  bring  peace  to  the  region,  writes: 

This  increased  prosperity,  which  is  the  result  of 
careful  administration,  has  l)een  so  equally  divided 
throughout  the  entire  population  that  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  there  is  now  hardly  a  poor 
man  in  the  Sudan.  ...  It  is,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prising that  the  people  are  contented,  happy,  and 
loval. 


SYNDICALISM-WHAT  IT  IS  AND  WHAT 

ITS  AIMS   ARE 


TF  the  man  in  the  street  were  asked  "What 
■^  is  Syndicalism?"  the  probability  is  he 
would  reply  with  the  collciuial  phrase, 
''Search  me."  According  to  Messrs.  Odon 
Por  and  F.  M.  Atkinson,  writing  in  the  Eng- 
lish Revieit',  hardly  anyone  in  the  United 
Kingdom  knew  so  much  as  the  word  a  few 
months  ago;  and  to  those  who  knew  it,  it 
"represented  something  vague,  extravagant, 
foreign,  aloof,"  and  unlikely  to  trouble  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles.  Now,  how- 
ever, every  newspaper  announces  that  "the 
country  is  dangerously  in  the  grip  of  Syndic- 
alism." It  is  clifficult,  say  the  writers  men- 
tioned, 

for  the  man  of  a\erage  plain  intelligence  to  Ix-lieve 
that  the  whole  world  of  labor  has  adojned  a  new 
princi[)lc  and  a  new  method,  and  set  it  in  tremen- 
dous operation  suddenly,  without  preparation, 
without  discovery,  even  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves. It  is  unreasonable,  and  it  is  certainly  an 
erroneous  idea.  True,  we  have  had  a  strike  of  an 
unprecedented  character  and  magnitude.  But  a 
strike,  even  a  general  strike,  e\ en  a  universal  strike, 
is  not  Syndicalism. 

Originating  in  France,  the  word  "Syndical- 
ism" was  derived  from  syndical,  the  French 
term  for  a  trade  union. 

Literally  it  means  "L'nionism,"  but  became  the 
term  for  the  re^•olutionary  economic  mo\ement 
which  contended  that  social  revolution  must  come 
through  the  dirict  action  of  the  labor  unions.  So- 
cialists and  Syndicalists  alike  look  forward  to  the 
abolition  of  the  i)resent  capitalist  system,  but 
wliile  S<Kialists  swk  to  bring  it  about  by  political 
action,  b\-  jMrliamentary  measures  accumulating 
n'forms,  Syntlicalists  claim  that  it  is  an  incretlible 
hojK-  that  a  Socialist  jiarty  can  ever  obtain  an 
effective  majority  in  any  piirliament  in  an\  coun- 
try.   Soci.ilism  h.is  done  a  great  work  as  ati  etluca- 


tive  and  propagandist  force.  During  the  past 
fifty  years  it  has  leavened  the  whole  lump  of  social 
ideas;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  many  changes  in  capital- 
istic society,  the  legal  relations  between  the  capi- 
talist and  the  worker  have  not  undergone  any  vital 
essential  change,  which  shows  that  the  social  en- 
vironment within  which  an  economic  organism 
operates  may  be  reformed  without  affecting  the 
economic  organism. 

Briefly,  the  creed  of  the  Syndicalists  is 
stated  thus:  They  believe  that  the  best  and 
the  simplest  way  of  creating  a  new  social 
order  is  by  the  organizations  prei)aring  for 
taking  over  their  industries  and  carrj'ing 
them  on  for  the  benefit  of  what  they  are 
now  calling  the  collect i\ity. 

Kach  individual  having  a  trade,  each  individual 
l)eing  a  producer,  the  speediest  and  most  organic 
way  is  to  organize  him  as  such  and  gi\"e  him  a  social 
aim.  When  the  workers  have  attained  the  highest 
technical  skill  and  efficiency,  when  the\-  are  able 
and  ready  actually  to  run  their  industries,  ready 
with  their  jx:rfected  organiziition  and  their  skilled 
professional  individuality,  they  will  then  take 
them  over.  Strikes,  general  strikes,  and  other 
forms  of  resistance  are  not  the  whole  of  Syndical- 
ism; they  arc  only  means  toward  an  end;  and, 
abo\e  all,  they  teach  the  workers  their  power  or 
their  weakness,  they  are  moulding  their  intellectual 
and  moral  energies,  they  make  them  jx^rceive  new 
issues  and  new  human  relations,  new  problems  and 
their  solutions. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  jjost-office  strikes 
in  France,  the  subject  being  presented  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  syndicalized  j^ost- 
officc  workers.    We  read: 

The  employees  were  tired  of  l)cing  directed  and 
dominatccf  by  a  political  der>artment  administered 
by  politicians  who  had  no  comprehension  of  the 
work  of  the  jxist -office  clerk,  nor  indtx^d  of  work  in 
general.    They  projxjsed,  then,  to  deal  with  techni- 
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SYNDICALISM  IN  CAUFORMA— THE  POLICE  PLAYING  THE  HOSE  ON  A 

MEETING  AT  SAN  DIEGO 


FREE-SPEECH  " 


cal  questions  themselves,  and  to  eliminate  the 
present  political  element  in  administration,  which 
offended  their  practical  sense  and  their  intimate 
and  profound  sentiments  of  rijjht.  They  strug- 
gled for  the  autonomy  and  freedom  of  labor. 

As  the  greatest  practical  experiment  in 
Syndicalism,  the  article  cites  the  Industrial 
Union  of  the  Bottle  Blowers  of  Italy. 

In  Italy  the  bottle-making  industry*  now  lies  Ije- 
tween  the  factories  of  the  Industrial  Union  and 
the  Bottle  Trust.  The  beginning  was  in  a  strike 
against  one  glass  manufacturer  who  refused  a 
Bcrie-.  of  ficmanfi-  from  the  Bf>ttlc  Hlowt-rs'  L  nion, 
to  which  all  work»-r>  in  the  l>ottle  industry,  what- 
ever their  trade,  Ijelong.  .\fter  a  year  of  struggle, 
the  I  nion  made  a  tremendous  effort,  raised  a  funti 
among  its  own  memlx.Ts,  many  of  them  contribut- 
ing all  their  money,  selling  all  their  belongings, 
even  their  beds,  and  with  this  funfl  they  sot  up  a 
facton.-.  in  whi'  '  -i  strike 

found  work.      I  ,tc  suc- 

ce  new  furaacf  was  pLinned  to  gi\c  work 

to  -<   mcmljrrs  of  the  I'nirjn  on  .strike  or  out 

of  employment.  Without  hel|)  fr«»m  mechanics  or 
mav^ns,  the  men  built  the  Mtond  fiirnaie  them- 
wlve^  in  fortv-ittn-en  davs.  a  Mirpri>inK  f<-at  con- 

'  ^    it    woul<l 

work.     All 

K  III  th«-ir  own  laciory,  the 

ri  .ind  H.is  fuiall'     iI.-.<.rU-,| 

'■fj  all  the  '  of 

"■  j>r.i<  I II  .ill) 


h.. 

th. 

m.i 

l>y  the    IriMt,  whi' 

ibr  I'nion  iitr  it*  n 

all  th<-  gLl%«  blower 


ing 

rmlv  entab- 

^  ll    wA   to  a 

■crir*  o<  Mrike*.     Nearly  every  »lrikc  nwanl  the 


staiting  of  a  new  cooperative  factory,  so  that  the 
Trust  found  its  commercial  acti\ities  curtailed  and 
its  profits  diminished.  Then  the  Trust  tried  to 
beat  them  by  underselling,  and  h\-  persuading  the 
banks  to  refuse  them  creclit.  This  method  failed, 
for  the  better  wares  and  the  technical  superiority 
of  the  coofjerative  factories  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tor\-.  Each  factory  produced  a  special  bottle  of 
such  excellent  quality  that  though  its  prices  were 
higher  than  those  of  the  Trust,  it  could  dispose  of 
its  whole  output  in  ad\ance. 

At  the  present  moment  the  I'nion  has  about 
3500  memln-rs,  of  whom  the  Trust  empIo\s  1000 
and  the  coojx-rative  factories  25fM).  There  arc  a 
ver>'  few  bottle  blowers  not  in  the  Union,  mostly 
foreigners.  K\er\-  meml)er  of  the  Union  is  a  share- 
holder, even  those  working  in  the  factories  of  the 
Trust. 

Syndicalism  thrives  in  Italy.  In  aprirul- 
turc,  the  basic  industry,  200,000  acres  have 
jiassed  into  the  hands  of  the  farm  laborers 
organized  into  unions  and  cooperative  so- 
cieties. One  of  the  greatest  Syndicalist  asso- 
ciati(»ns  in  the  world  is  the  Industrial  Union 
of  Italian  Railwaymen,  which  has  set  before 
it  the  revolutionary  aim,  "The  Railways  for 
the  Railwaytnen."  Syndicalists  cndcixitr  to 
make  their  work  international.  Iluir  llu'<»ry 
of  social  |)n)grcss  is  that  the  world  of  the 
fiiltin-  is  for  th<'  work<Ts,  and  that  to  |)repare 
for  this  future  world  the  workers  must  organ- 
ize themselves  into  professionally  conscious 
uni«»ns,  inflividually  intreasing  their  tt(  hiu(  a! 
knowledge  an«l  efliciency,  collcc  lively  lining 
lhems<-lves  for  the  suctessful  manag«-mcnl  of 
iheir  resi>ectivc  industricH. 
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The  Advent  of  the  Syndicalist 
in  America 

There  is  a  new  actor  in  the  drama  of  social 
life  "in  our  midst."  "He  came  but  yester- 
day," writes  Mr.  Louis  Lcvine  in  the  Xorth 
American  Revienv,  "but  his  determined  plan- 
ning and  intense  action  have  made  already 
clear  that  he  has  a  momentous  part  to 
play  and  that  the  development  of  the  social 
drama  will  depend  in  no  small  measure  upon 
what  he  wills  and  does."  The  new  dramatis 
persona  is  the  Syndicalist.  A  short  time  ago 
he  might  have  been  considered  as  peculiar  to 
France;  but  now  "no  one  can  any  longer 
hold  that  view.  The  Syndicalist  has  invaded 
'common-sense'  England  and  has  raised  his 
voice  in  the  'land  of  the  free.'  He  has  be- 
come an  international  figure,  and  his  ideas 
are  of  significance  to  the  entire  world." 
There  are  several  reasons  why  the  Syndical- 
ist, the  militant  workingman,  should  have 
originated  in  France,  and  should  have 
achieved  there  his  most  notable  successes. 
France,  before  other  countries,  witnessed 
those  changes  in  Socialism  which  were  really 
responsible  for  the  evolution  of  the  Syndical- 
ist.    Further, 

France  was  the  first  country  to  ha\e  a  Socialist 
Minister,  M.  .Millerand,  and  to  reveal  the  "demor- 
alizing" effects  of  Parliament  on  the  Socialists. 
France,  besides,  is  rich  in  rc\oiiitionar>-  traditions 
which  at  all  times  fed  the  revolutionary  feelings 
of  the  militant  workingmen.  Thirdly,  the  French 
syndicats  began  to  de\elop  only  at  the  time  when 
Socialism  was  becoming  insufficient  for  the  mili- 
tant workingmen,  and  the  latter  had  therefore 
little  difticulty  capturing  the  syndicats.  When 
the  General  Confederation  of  Labor  {La  Confedera- 
tion Geitcrale  dti  Travail)  was  formed  in  1895,  it 
was  soon  brought  under  the  combined  influence  of 
Socialist  and  .Anarchist  workingmen,  who  steered 
the  org.mi/ation  in  tlie  direction  of  rexohitionan.' 
metliods  and  S\ndic.iiist  ideas.  .  .  .  TheC.eneral 
Confederation  has  now  about  5(m),<)oo  meml>ers.  It 
consists  of  local  and  industrial  federations,  which 
are  in  their  turn  coi1ipos«'d  of  single  syndicats, 
and  presents,  from  the  Syndicalists'  point  of  \  iew, 
the  embryo  of  the  future  society. 

\  somewhat  dilTerent  situation  exists  in 
England,  where  a  Syndicalist  |>aper,  Tlie 
Voice  of  Labor,  wasj^ubiishcd  in  IQ07.  Under 
Tom  ^Iann,  the  well-known  labor  leader, 
Syndicalism,  which  had  till  then  been  making 
little  progress,  went  ahead.  In  November, 
i()io,  at  the  first  conference  of  English  Syn- 
dicalists, 60,000  workers  were  represented, 
and  since  then  their  numbers  have  increased. 
The  future  development  of  Syndicalism  in 
England  will  depend  \\\w\\  the  ability  of  the 
com  inced  Svntlicalists  to  "  bore  from  within  " 


and  to  steer  the  trade  unions  away  from  So- 
cialism in  the  direction  of  the  new  doctrine. 

It  was  at  the  Lawrence  .strike  that  the 
"specter  of  Syndicalism"  first  appeared  in 
America.    To  quote  Mr.  Levine: 

The  American  Syndicalists,  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World,  who  directed  the  strike  in 
I^wrence,  have  been  attracting  more  and  more  at- 
tention since  and  ha\c  been  tr>  ing  to  make  Syn- 
flicalism  a  factor  in  .American  life.  .American  Syn- 
dicalism should  not  Ix;  regarded  as  an  imixjrtation 
from  France.  C)f  course,  .American  Syndicalists  have 
been  more  or  less  in  contact  with  French  Syndii-al- 
ists,  but  the  movement  has  grown  up  on  .American 
soil  and  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  The  latter  had  already  formed  a  vague 
idea  of  industrial  organization  which  is  so  actively 
propagated  by  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 
Craft  I'nionism,  however,  carried  the  day  in  .Amer- 
ica after  1886,  and  achie\ed  marked  success  in  the 
develoj)mcnt  of  the  American  F'ederation  of  I^bor. 
The  idea  of  Industrial  Unionism,  nevertheless, 
never  died  out,  and  in  recent  years  has  been  gain- 
ing ground  under  the  influence  of  favorable  eco- 
nomic conditions.  F'inding  support  among  Social- 
ist workingmen,  the  idea  of  Industrial  I'nionism 
was  combined  with  the  So<ialist  conception,  and  a 
theory  resembling  French  Syndicalism  in  the  most 
essential  points  was  the  result.  This  theory  was 
made  the  basis  of  the  program  adopted  by  the 
I.  W.  W.  in  1905. 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  differ, 
however,  from  the  French  Syndicalists  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  (ieneral  Strike.  The  former  con- 
ceive the  Social  Revolution  not  as  a  stopjvige 
from  work,  but  as  a  "staying  at  work."  There 
is,  however,  a  growing  number  of  Industrial 
Workers  who  defend  the  idea  of  the  Social  Cicn- 
eral  Strike. 

The  Syndicalists'  plans  are  so  far-reaching 
and  involve  such  momentous  social  changes, 
that  society  as  a  whole  is  affected.  It  has 
therefore  been  asked,  "What  does  Syndical- 
ism olTer  to  those  classes  of  society  not  en- 
gaged in  manual  labor?"  The  Syndicalists 
have  sol\  ed  this  question  by 

extending  the  meaning  of  labor  so  as  to  include 
all  pnnluctive  work.  Teachers,  dtx-tors.  artists, 
clerks,  and  the  like  have  l)een  organizeil  into  syndi- 
cats anil  have  joined  the  army  of  organized  work- 
ers. The  Syndicalists  propose  to  organize  in  the 
.>;ime  way  all  those  who  do  some  useful  work  for 
society,  or,  as  they  express  it,  to  "  syndicalize" 
society.  Their  idea  is  to  transform  society  into  a 
federation  of  self-governing  productive  groups 
working  together  for  the  benefit  of  all  with  instru- 
ments belonging  to  scxiety  as  a  whole  and  under 
the  supreme  control  of  the  community. 

Syndicalists,  being  ready  to  absorb  any 
organization  that  is  friendly  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  fight  any  opjwsed  to  them,  must  neces- 
sarily incur  the  hostility  of  reformers  and 
political  Socialists,  as  well  as  of  the  conserv- 
ative elements  of  society. 
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PERE    HYACINTHE   AND    HIS   WORK 


THE  D©an  of  Ripon  (the  Very  Rev.  W.  H. 
Fremantle)  is  right  when  he  says  in  the 
Contemporary  Review: 

It  is  important  that  each  generation  should 
value  aright  the  character  and  career  of  those  who 
have  endeavored  to  ser\-e  them,  and  especially  of 
those  who,  in  the  assertion  of  truth  and  justice, 
have  subjected  themselves  to  misrepresentation 
and  ill-treatment.  The  public  memor>-  is  short, 
and  few  men  have  the  qualities  or  the  leisure  to 
judge  rightly  of  those  who  have  passed  away. 

He  adds:  "It  therefore  seems  worth  while 
to  attempt  to  describe  clearly  the  work  of 
one  like  the  subject  of  this  article  before  it 
passes  into  oblivion."  The  ''subject  of  this 
article"  is  Charles  Jean  Marie  Loyson,  better 
known  as  Pere  Hyacinthe,  of  whose  English 
friends  Dean  Fremantle  was  one  of  the  near- 
est and  dearest. 

To  the  present  generation  Pere  Hyacinthe 
is  but  a  name.  Vet  scarcely  fifty  years  ago 
the  whole  religious  world,  and  that  of  Paris 
in  particular,  was  aflame  ^\'ith  the  fervor  and 
magnetic  eloquence  of  his  sermons,  Xotre 
Dame  itself  being  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  thousands  that  desired  to  hear  him.  In 
1863  Loyson  had  made  his  profession  as 
a  monk  of  the  Order  of  Barefooted  Carmel- 
ites; in  1864,  his  gift  as  a  preacher  having 
meanwhile  become  recognized,  he  was  the 
Lent  preacher  at  Perigueu.x;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  by  Archbishop  Dar- 
boy  to  preach  the  Advent  Conferences  at 
Xotre  Dame.  What  followed  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dean  Fremantle: 

Thus  post,  which  had  Ix-t-n  rendered  famous  by 
the  preaching  of  Lacordaire,  was  the  highest  to 
which  a  French  priest  could  aspire.  Pere  Hya- 
cinthe's  range  of  interest  exfjanded  as  he  saw  some 
4rx)0  men  of  all  classes  crowding  to  hear  him;  and 
ArchbLshop  Darlx^y  stood  by  him  from  first  to  last. 
The  Advent  div  ouraes  soon  lx:gan  to  Ix-  rejxjrlefi 
not  only  in  the  Parisian  press,  but  abrrjad.  It  was 
imjx/ssible  that  sik  h  a  preai  her,  with  such  an 
aurlienrc,  Hhould  not  travel  Ix-yond  the  recogniz<-d 
sphere  of  clerical  orator>-,  anfl  should  confine  his 
K-arhing  to  that  which  would  l»e  acceptable  to  the 
ordin-iry  churchgoer.  Subie<  ts  like  "  IndejK-ndent 
Morality."  "The  Familv,  '  or  "Civil  Sfxietv  in 
itt  H." 
f<»rcf»t, 
Thr«-«  ' 
I'rotiv 
that   oth*Tn  than    t<'>tri,iii 

(-§••■'   -t.l.     ,..!..{      .    ...    ,  .1      . 

'Il'- 


PEKK    HV.\CINTHK    .\NI)    HIS    SON 

bility  of  the  Pope,  was  promulgated,  Hya- 
cinthe, who  protested  against  it,  resigned 
his  position  in  the  Carmelite  Order  and  his 
place  as  Advent  preacher  at  Notre  Dame. 

He  had  no  means  of  support:  his  sympathizers 
were  few,  or  mute.  He  went  forth,  literally,  "not 
knowing  whither  he  went."  It  wa.--  an  at  t  of  cour- 
age, a  protest  in  favor  of  truth,  of  which  few  ex- 
amples can  Ix;  found  in  the  history  of  the  world. 


■irld "     -iatholicism, 

I        which     iniplifd 

at  holies  might   Im*  ac- 


of 

tl. 


Ill  .%uc»«  t!l< !],  Itowcvcr,  in  i^iiictiiig 


When   the  decree  of  the*  C«»unril  of  the 
Vatican,  declaring  the  doj^ma  of  thcinfalli- 


In  1872  Pere  Hyacinthe  married  an  Ameri- 
can lady,  the  widow  of  Capt.  E.  R.  Meriman, 
who  became  his  devoted  heljjer  in  all  of  his 
future  work.  Dean  Fremantle  is  at  pains  to 
show  that  this  marriage  was,  as  regar<ls  hotli 
the  ecclesiastical  and  the  ti\il  ceremony,  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  law  and  with  the 
sancti(jn  of  the  church. 

The  Dean  gives  an  admiral)le  summary  of 
the  convictions  and  teachings  of  the  Pere 
and  of  the  spheres  of  his  ac  ti\ity,  whic  h  may 
l*e  r|uoted  in  brief  as  follows: 

I.  The  KubjeciH  of  his  Conffrrncrs  embraced 
all  (he  chief  tofiics  and  events  which  attracted 
the-  ,ii''  men. 

2     II  MMt    one    which    waw   easily 

malleabii-:    I  he- Kiinic  l< '  of  c  onvii  I  ioii  u  hie  11 

drove  him  to  maintain  i  ,  .  u  si  against  the  \.ili- 
can  d«-c  nt-H  made  it  very  dithc  nil  for  him  to  join 
an^' other  Ixxly  of  wor»niiNr».  ll<- w.is  ,1  (  .itholic 
|>rir<it  who  iiuinlJiiiK-d  ihe  ixmiiion  into  wliii  li  he 
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had  been  baptized  and  ordained:   but  he  kept  up  at  his  grave  was  unprecedented,  and  included 

good  relations  with  all  bodies  of  Christians.  c«^^.»  ij^r.,..«  r'.,«k«i,'^-    /^_„«i       n     *     »      . 

,    \»i        ■     ,w  ^          ..        »               I        -.u  islnct  Roman  Latnolics,  Ureeks,  1  rotestants. 

^.    W  hen,  in   I«y7,  an  attenii)t  was  mad*-,  with  i  i     i-              •      xt    l                   4/-         "..v-jimii., 

the  s^iiution  of  U-o  XIII.  to  draw  him  hack  to  »""  believers  in  Alahomet.    After  cremation 

Home,   the    Decree   of   Infailiijility   remained   as  the  remains  were  interred  bv  the  side  of  his 

a  i.arrier,  and  on  this  subject  the  Pere  was  in-  wife  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere'la  Chaise. 

'^'il'tn  the  re./«m.«/.  written  in  his  sixty-sevemh  ^.^>'   '■>7"^^'  ^f"   Fremantle  appends   to 

year,  he  says:   "'I  have  never  denied  Catholicism,  "'^^  article  some  letters  received  from  Pere 

nor  answered  the  anathemas  of  which  I  have  been  Hvacinthe  by  him,  of  which  we  give  one  on 

the  object.     I  have  hoped  against  hope,  though  the  death   of  Madame  Loyson,   and  which 

the  darkness  seems  to  thicken,  and  I  have  to  crv  translated  reads: 
with  the  pro|)liet.    Watchman,  what  of  the  night  I 
We  must  hold  fast  to  the  Biblical  origins  of  our 

religion:     but    their    revelation   is    not    the    only  Paris,  Rue  du  Bac,  Feb.  3,  1910. 

one.   .  .  .  The  Christians  of  the  future  will  recon-  ^^V  '^■•"'  Friend: 

cile  the  various  elements  of  human  life  w  hich  seem  '^  is  two  months  to-day  since  she  passed  from  me, 

now  to  be  divided.  ^"*'  n^V  prostration  physical  and  moral  is  almost 

the  same.     I  did  not  expect  such  a  blow;   for  until 

Of  Pere  Hyacinthe's  personal  appearance,  the  end  the  doctors  either  deceived  me  or  were 

the  Dean  says:  themselves  deceived.                         u       ^    • 

•'  r>he  died  sweetly,  without  much  suftering.  and 

He   was   rather   below   the  average   in  stature,  without   fear.     She  was  prepared   by  her  life  of 

but  seemed  to  grow  as  he  spoke  and  to    dominate  devotion,  and,  if   I   may  employ  a  much-abused 

his  audience.     His  voice,  his  gesture,  his  articula-  ^ord,  I  would  say  her  life  of  hohness.  .  .  . 

tion    were    consummate.   ...   He    possessed    also  The  years  that   remain  to  me,  however  short 

that  electric  power  which  is  the  mark  of  the  true  'in<J  s«i''  they  may  be,  must  not  be  unworthy  of 

orator.     But  that  which  gained  his  greatest  power  her  and  of  God.  but  valiant  and  fruitful, 

was  his  complete  sincerity,  which  made  Mr.  Glad-  If  vo"  '-orne  to  Pans,  do  not  fail  to  enter  my  door, 

stone  .  .   .  speak  of  him  as  the   most   loyal  soul  always  open  like  my   heart  for  you.     In  any  case 

he  had  ever  known.  think  of  me  before  God. 

HV.^CINTHE     LoYSON. 

Born  at  Orleans  March  10,  1827,  he  died  p   s.  I  have  received  a  beautiful  letter  from  the 

at  Paris  February  9,  191 2.     The  concourse  Archbishop  of  Canterbur>-. 


WILKIK   COLLINS:    THE   ROMANTICIST 

OF  SCIENCE 

AH.ALF-CENTURY  ago  two  of  the  most  of  genre.  From  1S41  to  1846  Wilkie  was 
l)()]>ular  books  in  England  were  "The  clerk  to  a  London  firm  of  tea  merchants. 
Woman  in  White"  and  "No  Name."  The  Later  he  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the 
former  was  the  hook  with  which  Wilkie  Col-  bar  in  1851.  While  in  the  London  warehouse 
lins  had  leaped  into  sudden  fame,  which  he  wrote  a  somewhat  ponderous  historical 
Thackeray  admitted  had  kept  him  uj)  all  romance,  ".\ntonina:  or  the  Fall  of  Rome.' 
night,  and  which  excited  Edward  Fitzgerald  In  1853  he  met  Dickens,  with  whom  he  be- 
to  the  liveliest  enthtisiasm.  Although  "Wil-  came  intimately  associated.  It  was  in  All  the 
kie  Collins  is  not  a  name  to  conjure  with  to-  Vear  Routui,  conducted  by  Dickens  that 
day,"  and  "desjiite  the  general  neglect  and  "The  Woman  in  White"  first  apjK\ired;  and 
detraction  of  the  novelist,"  his  writings  "have  to  Household  Words,  also  edited  by  Dickens, 
won  the  admiration  of  such  fine  judges  as  Collins  contributed  many  tales  including  the 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Charles  Reade,  .\\\-  ".Xfter  Dark "  series.  In  187,^74  the  novelist 
thony  Trollope,  Waller  Ik'sant,  George  Mere-  visited  the  United  State's  and  gave  public 
dith,  Swinburne,  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  and  readings  from  his  own  works.  He  died  in 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton."     In  the  June  Bookmau  London  in  i8S(). 

(London)     Mr.      .\rthur     Compton-Rickett  Mr.  Compton-Rickett  considers  that  "un- 

presents  what  he    terms  an    "ajxilogia    ft>r  til  the  advent  of  Wilkie  Collins  we  had  no 

Collins,"  which   is   a   well-written    and  im-  writer  of  any  marked  ability  who,  eschewing 

])artia]    analysis   of  the    works   of  "a  writer  the   t>rdinary   stage   properties   of   romantic 

of  fiction    greatly  underrated  at  the  present  sensationalism,  attempted   to  achieve  these 

day."  particular  effects  in  a  setting  of  contemjxv 

William  Wilkie  Collins  (to  give  him  his  full  rary  life  and  manners."     He  thus  describes 

name)  was  l)orn  in  London  in  1824,  where  his  how  Collins  came  to  "romanticize  science" 

father,  William  Collins,  R.A.,  was  a  painter  in  "The  Woman  in  White": 
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This  was  the  era  of  Spencer,  Darwin,  and  Buckle, 
and  of  the  critical,  analytical  spirit  which  so  pro- 
foundly influenced  Mid-\  ictorian  literature;  when 
in  1858  Spencer's  "Essays  "  rubbed  shoulders  with 
George  Eliot's  "Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  ";  and  when 
in  1861  there  appeared  the  second  volume  of  Buc- 
kle's "Civilization" — and  "Evan  Harrington"." 
Meanwhile,  in  i860,  a  ston.-teller  in  the  other 
camp  seems  to  have  said  to  himself:  "Science  then 
is  the  magic  password  of  the  day:  poetr\-  is  scien- 
tific; the  character  stor>-  is  scientific;  then  I, 
standing  for  the  stor%-  of  incident,  must  make  that 
scientific  also — to  keep  up  with  the  times.  \'ery 
well,  I  will  show  them  that  you  can  get  thrills,  as 
well  as  analytical  psychology,  out  of  Science." 
And  so  Wilkie  Collins  gave  us  "The  Woman  in 
White,"  which  a  guileless  public  swallowed  as  a 
straightforward  piece  of  sensational  fiction  but 
which  was,  from  one  point  of  view,  a  nice  point  in 
mental  pathology-  placed  in  a  bra\e  romantic  set- 
ting. Soon  afterAvard  he  dressed  up  heredity  in 
fantastic  garb  in  "Armadale";  and,  finally,  put 
the  finishing  touch  to  his  reputation  by  his  famous 
myster\-  stor\-,  "The  Moonstone,"  in  which,  after 
all,  the  entire  tale  hinges  on  the  irregular  action  of 
a  narcotic.    It  is  Science,  Science  all  the  way. 

Discussing  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  Collins,  Mr.  Compton-Rickett  notes  as  the 
first  his  technical  dexterity  as  a  siorx-tcUer. 


■^^)Pt 


lilt.  f.vni».h 
'A  cartoon  <4  «■'   -  • 
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WlLKlE   COLLINS    IX    HIS    OLD    AGE 


Collins  was  as  careful  aixjiit  tlie  c!arit\-  of  his 
stories  as  was  Tennyson  of  his  i)ocms.  He  would 
have  no  scene,  no  character,  that  tended  lo  blur 
the  general  effect.  No  no\elist  was  more  fastidious 
about  the  logical  presentment  of  his  tales  than  he. 
Despite  the  intricacy  of  many  of  his  plots,  rarely 
indeed  are  there  any  loose  ends  or  superlluous 
characters.  There  are  luiincrous  b\\vays,  but  all 
lead  back  into  the  liiKh  road  again.  The  coini)lexi- 
ties  are  legion,  but  they  ha\e  the  ortlerly  disorder 
of  an  arabcs(|ue,  ncjt  the  confusion  of  a  tangled 
skein. 

Another  of  Collins's  characteristics  is  his 
subtle  sense  of  dramatic  cjfcct.  He  "excites  us 
not  by  what  he  tells  us,  but  by  what  he  does 
n(Jt  tell  us."  The  writer  of  the  article  in 
the  linokman  goes  on  to  say  here: 

He  creates  an  atniosiihere  of  fateful  dr.inia,  antl 
then  kec|)s  us  on  the  tip-too  of  expec  tancy  for  the 
crisis  which  arriv«s,  in  nwjst  caMs,  (|Mile  late  in 
the  btory  and  (xiasionally,  never  at  all.  .  .  With 
the  ordinary'  st<x  k  in  trade  oi  tlu'  scTis,ition.il 
writer  he  will  ha\<-  little  to  do.  Miirdrr  M-ldoni 
JfKmiH  in  his  htnricH;  of  fi^htinK  there  is  next  to 
nothing;  hair-breadth  eMa|>eb  interest  him  but 
slightly;  and  out •«if-l he-way  txnirrences  arc  few 
and  far  In-lwecn.  .  .  .  Kwnewinn  th<s<- things  on 
»h«-  oni-  li.ind,  an<l  the  pNychtdit^ii  .d  intcrf-st  of 
'•r  iioM'l  on  the  other,  it  is  surrly  a  sig- 
riy  lo  liin  iHiuir  as  a  lili  r.ir\  .irtUt  that 
hi-  nhoui'l  hold  \\K  with  hik  h  unniisiakablr  cnthral- 
ment.  lie  is  a  master  of  dramatii  inniieiidn;  the 
Sirrnc  of  M-nsiiiionalisin.     lie  (iiti  thrill  you  more 
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by  the  posting  of  a  letter  than  most  of  his  school 
can  by  a  Uirid  murder. 

As  a  third  characteristic  Mr.  Compton- 
Rickett  cites  the  faculty  for  pictorial  su^^es- 
tion.  With  CoHins,  "scenic  effects  are  no 
mere  background,  but  an  integral  part  of 
the  story." 

Thus  the  supernatural  element  in  "Armadale" 
revolves  round  a  series  of  dream  pictures;  and  even 
a  sunset  on  the  Norfolk  Hroads  and  the  slanting; 
rain  of  a  passinj;  storm  are  organic  elements  in  the 
plot.  The  most  dramatic  scene  in  "No  Name,  " 
where  the  heroine,  Magdalen,  meditates  suicide,  is 
presented  in  pictorial  form — and  peculiarly  vivid 
pictorial  form.  .  .  .  Whatever  the  subject,  rareh- 
does  Collins  fail  to  paint  his  scene  without  the 
telling  economy  of  the  genuine  artist. 

Having  achieved  a  high  reputation,  "the 
strain  of  maintaining  it  proved  too  much  for 
the  author.  Always  somewhat  of  an  invalid, 
his  health  became  worse,  and  the  effort  to 
interest  is  at  times  only  too  obvious."    But, 


says  his  critic,  "even  were  we  to  put  aside  all 
the  later  work  and  rest  CoUins's  reputation 
upon  some  half-dozen  of  his  early  books, 
there  is  sufficient  here  to  entitle  him  to  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  novelists  of 
the  age.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  wrote  of 
him: 

He  probably  stands  first,  in  Engbnd,  as  a  con- 
structor of  novels  of  complicated  action,  that  dc- 
jxnd  for  their  interest  on  the  incidents  themselves 
and  not  on  character,  ^'et  while  he  was  writing 
he  was  scandalously  ridiculeti  by  the  same  critical 
jjapers  that  twenty  years  afterward  praised  second 
rate  imitations  of  his  methods. 

Of  the  personality  of  the  novelist,  Mr. 
WatLs-Dunton,  who  knew  him  verj'  well, 
says:  "He  was  the  sweetest-tempered  liler- 
ar>'  man  I  have  ever  met ;  without  a  spark  of 
envy  in  his  nature,  and  modest  to  a  degree." 

Not  the  least  tribute  to  Collins's  powers  is 
to  be  found  in  the  many  imitations  that  his 
works  have  evoked. 


ENGLAND'S  PRESENT  POSITION  IN  LNDIA 


TT  is  interesting  to  learn  from  the  i>en  of  an 
-*-  intelligent  observer  what  he  deems  are  the 
fundamental  causes  of  the  unrest,  the  dissat- 
isfaction with  English  rule  prevailing  in 
India.  Heinrich  Hackmann.  pastor  of  a  Ger- 
man congregation  in  London,  who  has  trav- 
eled in  that  country  and  other  sections  of 
Asia  and  has  written  numerous  works  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  the  Orient,  contributes  an 
enlightening  article  to  the  Preussische  Jabr- 
biicher  on  this  subject,  showing  that  the  pres- 
ent tcmi)er  is  not  a  spasmodic  jihenomenon 
but  the  natural  outcome  of  historic  events. 

The  great  anti-Iiritish  agitation,  undoubt- 
edly fraught  with  danger,  is  not  a  recent  de- 
velopment, .says  this  writer,  only  a  new  phase 
of  an  old  one.  It  is,  in  brief,  a  collision  lie- 
tween  the  claims  of  the  intelligence  of  India 
possessing  a  Western  culture,  and  the  tradi- 
tional rights  and  preten.sions  of  the  rulers  of 
the  countr)'.  The  roots  of  the  collision  may 
be  traced  to  the  lime  of  Lord  lU'ntwick  and 
his  reforms.  The  opj)ort unity  of  European 
culture  was  eagerly  seized  by  many  natives, 
notably  the  lirahmans;  naturally  hojiing 
that  it  would  open  the  way  to  greater  intlu- 
ence  and  higher  standards  of  living.  This 
aspiration  could  be  for  a  time  moderately 
gratified,  but  it  was  impossible  for  this  state 
of  things  to  continue.  The  desire  for  im- 
provement, fed  by  hope,  increased,  as  did  the 


educational  institutions.  The  pretentions  to 
place  and  influence,  as  was  but  natural,  grew 
apace.  There  was  a  surplus  of  trained,  or 
half-trained,  elements  who.se  livelihood  be- 
came very  precarious.  Thus,  with  time,  there 
was  formed  a  dangerously  large  intellectual 
proletariat  where  dissatisfaction  was  the 
predominant  lone.  In  our  journalistic  era, 
this  state  of  feeling  soon  found  \vi(ie  voice  in 
the  press.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  papers 
were  a  jwwerful  factor  in  strengthening  and 
disseminating  the  discontent. 

In  reality  the  dissatisfaction  was  largely  a 
social  one.  Persons  raised  by  a  sui)erior  edu- 
cation above  their  old  station,  found  they 
were  not  admitted  to  one  which  they  deemed 
ade<juatc. 

This  stKial  n>enimciit  soon  gnw  into  a  |x)litiral 
one  which  attrilmted  all  the  bUme  for  this  keenly 
felt  discrimination  to  foreign  rule,  to  the  Knglish 
.idminisiration.  .\n  oix'n  anti-Hritish  agitation 
jH-culiarly  blended  witfi  religious  beliefs,  set  in. 
()ne  must  actually  see  the  religious  fervor  an<i  in- 
tensity of  the  Hindu  to  fully  understand  how  he 
c.in  steep  absolutely  even,thing  with  his  religion, 
how  his  judgment  is  irrrsi-itibly  guided  by  it.  Fa- 
naticism is  altogether  inade<iuate  to  express  thi>  at- 
titude. It  is  an  ecstasy  infustxl  with  the  highest 
fxx'trN-,  which  cm  scarce  Ite  withstood.  When  we 
((insider  that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  were 
mo-tly  Hrahmans,  the  superior  religious  caste,  l»est 
suiteil  b\  religious  fin"  and  by  culture  to  rouse  the 
glow  of  faith  and  of  |xitriotism,  a  hatred  of  foreign 
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rule,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many,  even 
eminent  minds,  were  drawn  into  the  agitation. 
The  evil  was  noticeable  as  far  back  as  1877  and 
grew  tremendously  strong  already  in  the  90s. 
The  murder  of  two  English  officials  by  a  Brahman 
in  '97  marked  the  clima.x,  and,  for  a  time,  the  turn- 
ing-point as  well.  But  with  the  advent  of  this  cen- 
tury', the  agitators  have  resumed  their  old  course, 
but  even  more  decisively  and  passionately. 

The  great  watchwords  of  the  party  are 
"  Swaraj "  and  "  Swadeshi,''  the  former  denot- 
ing self-government,  the  latter,  industrial  in- 
dependence. We  see  thus  that  the  political 
and  economical  elements  are  closely  blended  in 
the  ideal  of  the  anti-British  imion.  The  con- 
ception of  the  practical  ends  to  be  achieved 
varies,  of  course,  with  the  different  reformers, 
the  more  moderate  elements  desiring  com- 
plete equality  \\ith  the  English  in  government 
control;  others,  that  the  countr}'  be  adminis- 
tered by  natives  alone  but  should  maintain  a 
certain  friendly  connection  \\-ith  England; 
while  some  aspire  to  complete  independence. 
It  appears,  moreover,  that  under  the  device 
of  the  Swaraj,  republican  and  even  anarchistic 
tendencies  have  crept  in. 


BIPIX    CHANDRA    PAL,  ONE    OF    THE    MOST    EMINENT 
NATIVE  ADVOCATES   OF  NATIONALISM  IX  INDIA 


There  have  been  too  violent  agitations  against 
Indian  princes  pronouncedly  favorable  to  the  Eng- 
lish. Swadashi,  the  other  watchword,  is  also  vari- 
ously conceived.  The  wildest  interpretation  is  the 
support  of  domestic  profJuction  within  perfectly 

legitimate  limits  and  a  quiet  rejection  of  English    many   hold    that    little   can    be   accomplished    by 
and  other  foreign  wares,  as  far  as  possible.     But    such  peaceful  means,  that  law  and  force  must  be 

brought   to  bear  against   foreign   mercan- 
tile and  industrial  influence. 


The  writer  cites  the  views  of  an  in- 
telligent natixe,  an  official  at  the 
court  of  a  Raja,  whom  he  met.  The 
crucial  point  in  the  Indian  problem, 
he  tliouglit,  lay  in  the  fact  that  I^ng- 
land  had  given  so  many  natives  a 
higher  intellectual  culture  without 
imbuing  theiii  with  a  suflkient  moral 
light  and  strength  to  guide  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind.  Another  native,  an 
engineer  who  had  laid  out  streets  for 
the  Durbar,  with  whom  the  writer 
conversed,  spoke  in  a  somewhat  dilTcr- 
ent  tone.  What  |)arli(  iilarly  stirred 
him  to  "unrest"  was  the  economic 
situation.  No  matter  how  perfectly 
trained  an  Indian  may  be,  he  com- 
plained bitli-rly,  his  advancement  is 
made-  (lifl"i(ult.  ,\ll  decisions  rested 
with  superior  English  odicials,  and 
they  rcgulalc«|  their  (Iuii(c  purely 
by  favor,  i)ersonai  relation,  and  inter- 
cession. Nationalism  wa.s  an  inevit- 
able result  of  conditions  such  as  these. 


OK  I    I    I       II 


■  ^  Kashmir  'lur  '.  ;  !'    j  .         .. 
Mflcvtof  >rt.  4  in. 


i'atiala 


2,%  THE  AMEKIL.W  REVIEW  OE  REVIEWS 

Iliat  the  present  movement  will  spread  is  a  important  element  is  the  retention  of  Mohamme- 

thiriK  to  be  expected,  for  it  is  of  an  elemental  '*^"  adhesion.    Thus  far— a  ver>-  favorable  cimim- 

stanre  for  hnRland — they    have  not  only  totally 

nalure.  abstaine*!  from  the  agitation  hut  have  betn  perse- 

cute<l  by  the  Indians,  which  has  Ixjund  them  very 

It  is  the  natural  cbsticity  of  a  nation  waking  up  closely  with  the  Kngiish.    At  any  rate,  the  posses- 

and  impregnated  with  Western  ideas.     No  wonder  sion  of  the  Indian  Kmpire  imposes  upon  England 

that  the  Young-Indians  are  looking  so  intently  at  to-day  one  of  the  gravest  problems  that  a  coloniz- 

Jap;in -and  China;    the  course  of  events  is  csscn-  ing  people  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  solve.   Eng- 

tially  similar  in  the  three  countries.     What  the  land's  task  in  India  at  the  outset  was  to  acfjuire 

further  development  of  the  movement  will  l)e  no  and  to  rule;   then  it  had  toe<lucate;   now  it  has  to 

one   can    foresee.       The   thing   to  do   is   to   realize  find  its  pro|x.r  relation  to  a  fonign  population  of 

clearly   the   essential    factors   in   the    progress   of  many  millions  which  is  gradually  attaining  its  ma- 

eveiits,  to  check,  correct,  soften  them.     Another  jority  or  is  anxious  to  do  so. 


EMILE  VERHAKREN,  THK  BEIXilAN  POET,  PEER 

OF  MAETERLINCK 

AVERY  brilliant  luminary  has  hut  lately  haeren's   work   by    Brandes   appears   as   the 

swum  into  the  ken  of  those  critics  who  leading  article  in  La  Grande  Ret'ue   (Paris) 

from  their  lonely  watchtowers  in  the  skies  of  May  lo. 
scan    the    literary    firmament    of    Europe. 
Though  so  newly  discovered  by  the  outside        l^^rn  in  1855,  we  read,  in  the  village  of  Saint 

world,  however,  the  lielgian  poet  fimile  -Vl:'."'!  "l''"''  Antwerp  \erhaeren  passc-d  the  years 
,,     ,  ,     1    1       1  •  .  ol  his  inlancv  m  the  countrN'  m  the  midst  of  the 

Verhacren  is  accounted  by  his  countrymen    ^^.,^■^^^.  Flemish  plains  which  have  inspired  him 

a  star  of  the  lirst  magnitude  and  the  peer  of  with  that   love  of  nature  which   seems  to  domi- 

I^Iaeterlinck.  nate  his  j>oetic  inspiration.     His  first  collection  of 

'     Like   Maeterlinck,   Verhaeren   writes    en-  l^n-ms,  "  Les  Flamandes 'WThe  Flemis^hi.  iwints  a 

I    .     ,      .      ,,          ,        1          1    ,1        -11        1  rich  and  lovous  Handers,  il  a  trine  heavv,  with 

tircly  in  I-rcnch,  though  the  rich  landscapes  ;„  f^^^ms.  its  fairs,  its  inns.     His  women  have  that 

of   Flanders   and   its   history   have   j)ro\ided  robust  exulxrance  with  which  they  are  endowed  by 

him  with  sources  of  in.spiration.    LikeMaeter-  Ruln-ns  and   Jordaens.     In  contrast   to  this  he 

linck,  again,  he  has  chosen  the  drama  as  a  ^Iv^^V^^*  in  the  volume  called  •' Les  Moins"  (The 

,.',,'  .  ,,  ,  ,  f  Monks),    1- landers    the    pious-land    of    the    Holy 

vehicle  of  expression.      liut   though   some  of  Mrgi,,  who  is  venerated  in  holv  song  bv  the  aix.Mles 

his  most  notable  work  has  been  cast  in  this  of  renunciation,  of  the  life  of  the  cell,  of  the  dreams 

form,  his  highest  genius  is  said  to  be  lyrical,  of  the  cloister— of  that   Flanders  which  Memling 

It  is  for  this  reason,  according  to  the  cmi-  ha.s  jK-rpetuated  in  his  work. 

,     7.      •  1  .  .       ^  '?,         ,  ,         In  later  poems  he  opens  a  \'aster  domain  to  the 

nent    Danish    critic    George    Hrandes,    and  ^.j^j^^^  ^(  ^js  imagination.     More  and  more  he 

the  consequent  difficulty  of  translation,  that  tends  toward  the  tragic,  his  dream  of  happiness 
Verhaeren's  fame  has  remained  entirely  con-  s«HMns  /anished  and  the  visions  that  rise  Ix^fore 
fined  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  country,   •^j'V''''  t,"'"^-'^"  ^^!"  '^"^  ^'I'l  ''"^  '''^'-     '"  ""^ 

,  .,       ,  .  nr      .      1-      1       1  of  the  collections  («t  iHX-ms      Les  Apivirus  dans  mes 

while  his  contemporary.  Maeterlinck,  has  (hcmins "  iThe  Phamoms  .Mong  My  Paths),  we 
long  been  one  of  the  great  world -ligures  |)ehold  vast  desolate  plains  peopled  successively 
in  the  domain  of  letters.  Po.ssibly,  too.  in  bv  terrible  figures:  there  is  the  Horizon,  smitten 
the  opinion  of  the  critics,  the  si.mberness  >*ith  fears  of  i^t^lf  (leeing  ever  imo  the  distance; 
,    ,  .'  .Ill-  .•  .  1  J    there  is  the  Phantom  of  Fatigue  dragging  dead 

of  his  outlook,  his  native  trend  toward  ,-,.nturies  U-hind  her  and  cursing  her  fate;  there  is 
the  tragic  and  the  terrible  may  h;i\e  some-  KnowUxlge.  whose  piercing  eye  seeks  ever  and 
thing  to  do  with  this.  .Vt  anv  rate  he  is  s^-^ks  in  vain;  there  is  the  Phantom  of  Nothing 
thus  far  practically  unknown  outside  of  and  that  of  Corruption  proclaimmg  1.1th  ironic 
.,   ,    .  '  1    ,^  '  1   •,   •     I    1-         I  .L    .    smile   that    all    things   shall    rot    awav    until    the 

nelgium  and  I-rance.  and  it  is  believed  that    n,„ment  when  St.  Ckorge.  nimbused  with  gold, 
the  present  article  is  the  lirst  effort  to  present    vested  in  gleaming  cuirass,  leaps  on  his  foaming 
to   English   readers  an   adequate  idea  of  the    eharger    from    the    Bow   of    Promise   and    purges 
scope  of  the  poet's  genius  and  the  range  of  his   ^l^*"'"  from  these  horrible  ap,virif ions. 
.,    '     ,  .       TT    f     ■         .    I  r    I  •  1  In   another   volume  of   p<x-ms  of   purelv   svm- 

thought.  l^nfortumitely  none  of  his  work  ,»„|i^,ij.  ten.iency.  "  Les  Villages  lllusoires.-  he 
has  as  yet  been  done  into  English,  but  doubt-  .sketches  amid  tempest,  rain  and  snow  the  sil- 
less  those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  houettes  he  saw  as  a  child  in  Flanders  and  his 
with  the  French  will  find  themselves  re-  [•^"••^^V  transforms  them  into  ph.yitasmagonc 
,     ,    ,  1       f      1  .1-1        figun-s  of  splendid  sweep.      We  l>ehol(l  the  terr>- 

warded    by  a  perusal  of   the  author  in   the   ,„.,„  u„,iinjj  wi,h  the  storm  to  reach  the  shore 

original.     An    intere.sting     analysis    of     \"er-    where  some  one  waits  and  calls.     But  the  current 
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is  swift — an  oar  snaps  and  the  rudder  breaks, 
the  second  oar  gives  way  and  the  voice  still  calls. 
At  the  cemeter^•  the  newly  closed  graves  begin  to 
yawn,  rows  of  white  coffins  appear,  the  white 
coffins  of  "his  memories  and  his  sufferings.  He  is 
led  along  rows  of  red  coffins  within  which  are 
sealed  his  heroic  courage,  his  abasement,  his  crimes 
of  yesterday. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon,  fishermen  casi  into  the 
flood  their  black  nets  and  draw  them  in  freighted 
only  with  their  miseries,  their  maladies  and  the 
shattered  fragments  of  their  shipwrecked  hopes 
and  desires. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  while  \'er- 
haeren's  first  pwems  were  written  with  the 
severe  regularity  of  the  old  French  poetry, 
the  poet  has  increasingly  freed  himself  of 
the  yoke  by  making  frequent  use  of  assonance 
in  place  of  rhj-me  and  emploj-ing  rh}Tne 
that  satisfies  the  ear  without  regard  to  or- 
thography. To  the  lover  of  free-gaited  Eng- 
lish verse  this  can  but  seem  an  impro\e- 
ment  and  the  poet  thus  gains  extraordinarily 
harmonious  effects  with  a  \-irile  and  powerful 
sonorousness.  His  dramatic  works  are  written 
in  this  sort  of  verse  alternating  with  rhyth- 
mical prose  dialogue.  His  two  most  cele- 
brated dramas  are  "  La  Cloitre"  (The  Cloister) 
and  "Les  Aubes"  (Daybreak),  the  latter  said 
to  be  his  greatest  achievement.  In  the 
former  he  renews  his  minute  study  of  the 
monastic  life,  but  from  an  utterly  different 
p)oint  of  view. 

Strong,  even  violent,  passion  has  found  ex- 
pression in  his  work;  the  most  diverse  types  oj 
monks  are  drawn  with  a  sureness  and  firmness 
of  touch  of  the  highest  order.  The  subject  itself 
has  something  of  grandeur.  We  encounter  at 
first  in  the  cloister  only  the  multiple  ambitions, 
the  piety,  the  mutual  hostilities  and  jealousies 
of  the  monks.  We  see  the  wise  old  prior  prefer 
and  designate  as  his  successor  a  man  of  noble 
birth,  the  former  duke  Don  fiahhasar,  who  is 
opfjose*!  to  brother  Thomas  fwho  also  hopes  to 
duccecfl  to  the  prioratc)  but  is  adored  by  the 
young  monk  \)on\  Marc,  whose  goofJness  is  as 
evangelic  as  that  of  the  monks  in  the  pictures 
of  Ficv*le.  Little  by  little  we  learn  that  lialthasar 
i.%  the  aMkaMkin  of  his  own  father,  slain  not  in 
rev<ng»-  t'tr  wjme  grave  wrong,  but  l«<ause  he 
dared  to  rebuke  the  dis<M^>lute  manners  of  his  .s<jn. 
But   the   f»rior   hnih   his  rfixntance  all  the  more 


beautiful    I 
and  Atill  j' 
Kven    whrri    ;:. 
th<-   (  rirn*-    in<  . 
^arnrd    that     thi 


'A    the  blacknesH  of  the  crime, 
in   worthv  to  assume  the  chair. 

!  by 
it  ill 
dedly  jKr- 
vagalfond 


mur«l«T«T  I 
mittcfl  the  «x«' iitif>n  of  an  i: 
for  hi<»  crime,  the  pri</f  i\ijc»  not  yield.  But  the 
■mil  of  Bnlthafwir  him<M  If  at  1a<it  in  troubled; 
on  a  rUy  when  the  rhurr  h  is  filled  with  the  faithful, 
he.   rT'w%   hi  '     aloud    to   the    multitude.      In 

vain    th*'    ■  'ry    to    r«'«ir.iin    him:   hi»   wild 

t«»nf»-»  ind 

caMwhr  _    _    .      ---■■-',        -  -nale 

violrnce  (lemandcfi  by  the  honor  ol  the  church — 
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the  church  which  knows  not  clemency  nor  pity. 
Only  Dom  Marc  still  prays  for  the  errant  soul 
about  to  die. 

Two  propaganda  peculiarly  dear  to  Ver- 
haeren's  heart  are  the  cult  of  country  life 
with  its  corollary  of  the  nialclicent  inlluence 
e.xerted  by  the  cities  upon  the  rustic  hordes 
drawn  into  their  purlieus  by  a  fatal  lure 
to  their  undoing,  and  the  advocacy  of  uni- 
\ersal  peace.  Somewhat  inconsistent  with 
the  former  is  the  fact  that  the  j)oet  himself 
long  ago  deserted  the  i)eaceful  rural  sur- 
roundings of  his  early  h(»nie  for  Brussels  and 
has  for  several  years  lived  in  Paris.  Both 
these  theses  are  developed  in  a  dramatic 
trilogy  whose  last  phase  "  Les  Aubes"  has 
already  been  referred  to  as  his  most  imfwrtant 
work.  The  action  takes  place  during  a  siege 
of  the  city  of  ()pi)iilonKtgue.  'Ihc  hero  is 
a  great,  iH)pular  tribune,  Jacques   Hereniien. 

Within  the-  i  ily  the  proUl.iri.il  is  g.il lured  u|miii 
the  hcighlH  at  the  crmctrry  and  has  bc^;uii  to 
display  a  nieii.u  ing  .ittitude  to  a  govcrnnicnl  of 
palritiauH  which  has  <lriven  the  populace  to 
exiremeH  by  the  egotism  and  truelty  with  which 
they  have  In-en  exploited.  Ilerrmien  is  the  pn|)ular 
h<-ri>.  the  niait  of  the  future,  who  in  his  wtilings, 
alre.idy  re. id  in  foreign  l.iiids,  jiiis  exalted  the 
riKhts  of  the  oppresM-d  and  stigm.ili/ed  the 
.'ilMitfiin.il  ions  of  w.ir;  he  Ii.ih  (iiH<  Iples  even  in 
the  l»os<im  III  the  hostile  army.  We  si-e  the  gov- 
ernment   makinK  vain   efTorlii  to  win    him   over, 
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then  to  deceive  him,  and  finally  to  make  use  of 
his  ascendancy  over  the  people,  by  making  rich 
promises  to  him  if  he  will  turn  aside  the  gathering 
clanger.  We  see  him  surrounded  by  confidence, 
and  not  the  less  by  jealousy  and  hate,  reach  the 
apogee  of  his  power  and  first  secure  peace  within 
the  capital  and  finally  by  a  bold  stroke  of  genius 
force  the  enemy  to  proffer  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
One  of  the  chief  men  of  the  hostile  force  who  has 
read  the  works  of  Heremien  and  looks  on  himself 
as  his  dist:iple,  comes  to  conclude  a  pact  of  peace. 
Thus  the  ideal  of  a  truly  demt>cratic  government 
as  well  as  that  of  a  universal  |X'ace  seem  to  be 
definitely  realized  when  the  great  tribune  falls 
struck  by  the  bullets  of  soldiers  who  have  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  former  government.  He 
dies,  but  his  wife,  bearing  his  young  son  in  her  arms 
presents  him  to  the  acclamations  of  the  throng, 
already  prepared  to  behold  in  him  the  dawn  of  a 
coming  day. 

In  the  remainder  of  a  striking  appreciation 
of  the  Belgian's  work  Brandcs  discusses  the 
character  of  the  tribune  and  its  possible 
prototypes  in  history  and  the  technical  means 
by  which  the  effect  of  sublimity  of  character 
is  produced  uj)on  the  mind  of  the  s{)ectator. 
The  later  problem  is  one  with  which  poets 
are  constantly  confronted.  It  is  solved  here 
partly  by  the  attitude  of  respect,  enthu.siasm, 
and  dex'otion  exhibited  for  the  personality 
of  the  hero  by  his  entourage,  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  the  jealousy,  hatred,  and  incrimina- 


tions of  which  he  is  the  object;  and  finally,  and 
this  is  the  [)rincij)al  thing,  by  his  own  acts 
and  words.  He  makes  use  of  \irile  and 
enthu.siastic  language  the  etTect  of  which  we 
soon  .witness  up<jn  those  about  him. 
Brandes  continues  his  analysis  thus: 


We  feel  in  this  drama  that  Verhaeren  is  fighting 
not  less  for  liberty  in  the  domain  of  the  arts  than 
for  an  ideal  of  political  liberty.  In  1892  he  worketi 
at  Brussels  with  Eckhoud  and  \'andevc!de  to 
comjjlete  La  Maison  du  PrupU,  founding  there  an 
art  section  and  working  with  zeal  for  the  education 
of  the  masses.  For  him,  as  for  so  many  of  our 
contemporaries,  the  great  man  will  be  he  who  shall 
realize  the  idea  of  Peace.  The  difficulty  of 
utilizing  the  hero  of  the  pacifist  idea  dramatically 
assuredly  comes  from  the  difficulty  of  individuali- 
zing this  idea.  A  single  man  of  our  epoch  has 
shown  genius  of  a  new  spirit  in  this  regard: 
the  Pole,  Jan  Bloch,  who  has  endeavored  to 
combat  war  from  a  purely  economic  point  of 
view,  but  his  distinguishing  qualities  are  scarce 
suitable  to  characterize  a  tribune  of  the  people 
or  a  hero  of  tragedy.  However,  it  was  in  the 
construction  of  the  personality  of  this  tribune 
that  Verhaeren  was  forced  to  seek  for  innovation 
and  triumph.  But  as  he  is  above  all  and  to  the 
depths  of  his  st)ul  lyrical,  he  has  confronted  this 
task  less  scrupulously  than  was  needful.  Though 
"LesAul>es"  (Daybreak)  is  certainK'  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  dramatic  worksof  our  times,  it  just 
failed  in  being  that  Word  of  Deliverance  which 
constitutes  a  chef  d'ceuvre. 


THE   PEON    AND    THE    POLniCAL    SITUATION 

IN    MEXK.O 


MEXICO,  though  a  neighbor  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  country  concerning  which 
the  grossest  ignorance  e.xists  among  many  of 
us — that  is,  so  far  as  the  people  and  the  polit- 
ical situation  are  concerned.  Mexicans  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes:  the 
peon,  the  haciaulado,  and  the  calnillcro:  and 
these  are  '"in  a  fi.xed  and  fairly  ct)nstant 
ratio  of  about  eleven  thonsaiui  to  one  hundred 
to  one."  The /><'(>;;  is  omnipresent.  He  "be- 
longs to  the  eleven  thousand,  who  throng  the 
streets  and  public  places,  the  lowest  tyj)e, 
tiu'  most  ignorant  type."  The  trader  and 
the  'professional  man  are  "mainly  urban  and 
peaceful  and  represent  le.ss  than  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  total  pojjulation."  In  Mexico,  as  in 
any  town  in  the  United  States,  culture  and 
refinement  shun  publicity.  "To  gain  a 
knowledge  of  thiscultured  type  one  must  have 
credentials,  for  the  cultured  Mexican  is  far 
more|)^m^t^Ii()U'^  than  are  we."  {^)nse<luently. 
says  Mr.  I'rank  L.  Xa^on  in  the  Vole  Krcii'c, 
"the  dominant  impression  of  the  Pullman 


tourist  is  that  the  peons  of  the  city  represent 
Mexico — and  all  of  Mexico."    To  the  tourist 

the  t\pical  Mexican  is  a  "greaser,"  a  universal 
epithet  as  generally  true  as  is  the  Kurofx-an's 
".•\niurrican,"  gained  from  observations  of  g.juily, 
vociferous  tuuri>ts.  .  .  .  Our  tourist's  impn-ssions 
have  IxH'n  gathered  during  a  trolley  trip  to  Juan*z 
from  El  Paso,  where  the  through  trains  -four 
daily — halt  a  few  hours  to  change  engines  and 
crews.  He  has  spent  two  hours  in  Juarez — a  lx>rder 
city — and  for  hours  and  hi>urs,  from  his  scat  in  the 
Pullman,  he  has  looked  over  the  Rio  Grande  into 
.Mexico. 

Yor  himself.  Mr.   Na.stm  tells  us  that   in 
the  course  of  profes-sional  work  he  has 

broken  bread — or  lortiUas,  to  bo  exact — with  pfons 
from  the  Rio  Crande  to  Ciuatemala  and  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  ("iulf;  has  smoked  cigarettes  with 
htiiifttdtuios  ami  their  wives  aniund  the  family 
table;  has  shaken  hands,  ami  tradol  broken  Sfian- 
ish  ami  "gringo"  manners,  with  Mexic.m  cabal- 
IfTos  or  grandees  speaking  the  purest  Castilian. 

From  information  thus  gathered  at  first 
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hand  Mr.  Xason,  in  an  account  of  "Political 
Mexico  To-day,"  depicts  the  three  classes  of 
the  Mexican  people  as  they  really  are.  Tak- 
ing the  peon,  first,  Mr.  Xason  says: 

Usually  he  is  docile,  industrious,  and  submissive 
to  authority,  even  to  the  "gringo,"  when  not 
prompted  otherwise  by  tequila  [the  equivalent  of 
cheap  whiskey].  Even  when  not  moved  by  tequila 
he  is  a  patriot.  .  .  .  The  peon' s  idedi  of  patriotism 
is  so  developed  as  to  place  him  easily  on  a  plane 
with  the  majority  of  patriots  of  this  or  any  other 
country-.  .  .  .  To  a  peon  with  a  thatched  shelter 
or  a  hollowed  cave,  an  adobe  striped  with  yellow 
and  blue  paint  is  wealth,  a  many-colored  manto 
and  a  huge  sombrero  with  silver  braid  is  luxury. 
This  is  as  far  as  his  vision  reaches.  .  .  .  To  see 
peons  laboring  Uke  ants,  one  pulling  this  way,  the 
other  pulling  that,  on  the  same  object,  is  to  gain 
a  fair  idea  of  their  conception  of  team-work,  of 
cooperation  for  a  common  end.  If  in  a  general 
uprising  one  peon  is  able  to  get  his  silver-braided 
sombrero,  why  should  he  risk  his  life  for  a  brother 
whom  he  does  not  know  and  of  whom  he  can  form 
no  conception? 

The  peon  has  not  dreamed  of  national 
unity  and  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  his  limited 
vision  of  patriotism.  As  for  the  one  hundred 
and  the  one,  the  Pullman  tourist  can  tell  you 
all  about  them;  that  they  are  cruel,  blood- 
thirsty, and  treacherous;  that  their  popular 
amusement  is  bullfighting,  to  which  they 
take  their  wives  and  daughters;  and  that 
their  occupation,  outside  of  bullfighting,  is 
the  spoliation  of  women.  While  not  disagree- 
ing with  this  general  view,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
the  Yale  Revira.'  writer  reminds  his  American 
readers  that  they  need  not  see  the  disgusting 
sights  of  Spanish  cruelty,  and,  further,  that 
they  had  better  forget  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  "tinted"  blacks  (\n  whom  not  a 
drop  of  white  blo<j<l  is  legitimate)  in  their 
own  country',  the  divorce  courts,  and  the 
hofKrless  crusade  against  the  social  evil,  be- 
fore they  harshly  judge  the  Mexican  caballero. 
Mr.  \a.sfjn,  after  describing  the  courteous 
recei)tion  of  a  casual  \isitor  at  a  hacienda, 
recites  the  following  confession  by  the  host: 

"Y-  -  ,r,  my  heart  hUi-tls  for  my  rountr>'. 

I  ani  .    oW  an<l  will  tu^ir>n  \n-  at  rest.     I  clo 

ri  u.    I-if'  i  !drr  to  Irxik  u[K)n 

■  i:  in((  Hlo;  .nc-  that   is  [Kist. 

\'  ^ff»rm  jKiHt.  one  ran  UK>k  u[K<n  itn  havfx- 

a..     , for  rehabilitation,  hut  the  htorni  that  is 

romInK  filU  iih  with  umertain  tcrrom  of  apprehen- 
sion. I  n-.id  of  your  (('"'•at  roijntr>',  m-fun;  your 
Krrat  «ir/rmH  have  fia<w«e<l  anri  you  are  buil'liiiK 
•>•  ■  Hut   with   IIH 

%  1  Mi\     Our  prinn 

th«y  .ir«-  our  thrrateninK  ntorm.  We  .ire  few, 
lh<v  .iri-  iriany.  .  .  .  When  tlw  4-  [leople  Ik-kih  to 
read  ami  think,   when  t<  nnw  from   your 

country  to  tell  them  thai  >ii'  ..  .ne  fn-e  nvn  ('[he 


peon  is  a  free  citizen  of  the  Mexican  republic.  The 
Constitution  says  so],  and  say  'Why  toil  for  your 
masters?' — what  will  become  of  Mexico?  They 
are  eleven  millions  to  our  four  millions,  and  even 
we  are  not  united  to  a  common  end.  What  shall 
we  do  when  this  happens?  Will  God  give  us 
strength  to  hold  out  until  with  knowledge  they 
gain  wisdom? " 

And  there  are  many  like  this  man  in  Mexico 
to-day.  In  the  United  States  he  would  be 
a  farmer;  in  Mexico  he  is  feudal  lord  over 
a  thousand  peons,  and  he  is  racking  his  ad- 
dled brains  over  his  duty  to  his  people  and 
the  future  of  his  country.  Then  the  one  in 
the  eleven  thousand,  he  "sees  \asions  and 
dreams  dreams  of  the  beauty  of  universal 
liberty,  of  the  common  lot  and  brotherhood 
of  man."    Then 

the  peon  is  harangued  and  the  silver-braided  som- 
brero is  deftly  sparkled  in  his  eyes  to  arouse  his 
patriotism  to  the  fighting-point.  From  beacon 
hill  to  hill  the  shiny  symbol  is  flashed,  and  the 
peon  goes  forth  to  claim  his  own.  Bands  of  pa- 
triots are  organized — Vaquistas,  Zapistas,  Reyes- 
tas,  and  others,  patriots  all,  fight  for  their  beloved 
country  by  waylaying  travelers,  plundering  lonely 
haciendas,  and  sacking  isolated  pueblos.  For  years 
and  years  this  was  the  history  of  Alexico:  repub- 
lic, empire,  dictator,  altruist;  rapid,  bewildering 
changes;  no  stability,  no  common  persistent 
purpose;  only  the  tinseled  glory  of  a  day — all 
these  winding  in  and  out  through  the  passing 
years,  alike  in  this,  that  all  followed  a  trail  of  blood 
and  pillage.  One  man — Diaz — in  all  these  years 
had  the  eye  to  see  clearly  and  the  strength  and 
tenacity  to  compel  his  vision:  "Order  is  the  neces- 
sary precursor  of  all  law.  .  .  .  Compel  order,  then 
establish  law." 

This  is  the  situation  in  Mexico  to-day. 
There  are  always  the  11,000,000  ready  to 
listen  to  the  arraignment  of  the  man  in  power, 
to  be  persuaded  that  the  man  who  seeks 
power  is  their  real  friend.  ''They  can  fight, 
and  they  will,  for  one  tortilla,  one  silver- 
braided  sombrero,  and  an  adobe  with  blue 
and  yellow  paint.  And  there  is  another 
revolution!"  Ik-sides,  the  4,000,000  com- 
prising the  upper  classes  are  not  a  unit.  If 
they  were,  they  could  control  the  1 1,000,000. 
And  the  situation  is  complicated  by  tlu-  fact 
that  there  are  in  Mexico  over  100,000  ICuro- 
jjcans  and  Americans,  of  whom  not  one  is  a 
citizen  oi  the  rc|)ul)lic-.  These  do  not  tonceal 
their  ojjinions  of  their  own  superiority  as 
compared  with  "greasers."  Hence  the  slogan 
"Mexico  for  the  Mexicans"  is  coming  to  be 
prominent.  Nature  has  providi-d  Mc\i(<i 
with  every  element  that  the  highest  ly|)e  of 
civilization  needs.  Its  only  lack  is  a  stable 
goverimienf.  (.'an  this,  asks  ,\Ir.  Nason, 
be  obtainrtl  ex(ept  through  another  Diaz? 
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FRANC17S  ALARMING    POI^ULATION    PROBLEM 

PIR  sonic  time  past  French  economists 
and  statesmen  have  been  greatly  worried 
over  their  population  question,  a  question 
which  year  hy  year  becomes  a  more  serious 
one.  It  may  now  be  said  to  have  reached 
the  acute  stage.  Indeed  one  of  the  leading 
publicists  of  France,  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
writes  in  his  own  journal,  L'Economiste 
Francais,  a  stirring  article  on  the  subject 
under  the  caption  "On  the  Necessity  of  an 
Energetic  and  Methodical  Social  Action  to 
arrest  the  Decline  of  the  Birth-rate  and  to 
[prevent  the  I)epoj)ulati()n  or  the  Denation- 
alization of  France."  This  eminent  writer 
has  frequently  during  the  jiast  quarter- 
century  called  the  attention  of  the  French 
Government  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
doing  something  to  avert  a  calamity  which, 
if  present  conditions  are  continued,  must 
prove  inevitable.  And,  as  he  says  in  his 
present  article,  "there  is  still  time  to-day; 
but  it  will  be  too  late  a  dozen  years  hence." 
How  urgent  the  necessity  of  action  is,  will 
be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table  of  births  and 
deaths  in  France  during  the  past  fifty  years. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  average 
annual  numlier  of  marriages  during  this 
period  has  remainwl  practically  about  the 
same,  hdving  ranged  from  305,000  in  1S61 
to  282,000  in  iSSi,  and  rising  to  303,000  in 
1901  and  further  to  307,700  in  191 1. 


that  the  marriages  must  have  become  more 
and  more  infertile.  In  the  third  place,  the 
number  of  deaths  has  decreased,  but  much 
less  than  the  births.  The  fourth  and  most 
important  fact  demonstrated  by  the  table  is 
that  whereas  from  1861  to  1SS6  there  was  a 
constant  e.xcess  of  births  over  deaths,  from 
the  latter  year  such  excess  was  frequently 
replaced  by  an  excess  of  deaths  over  births, 
amounting  in  191 1  to  34,800.  In  denouncing 
the  cause  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  is  careful  to  place  the  re- 
sponsibility where  it  properly  l>elongs.  He 
writes: 

The  cause  of  the  continual  dec  line  in  the  birth- 
rate in  France  is  well  known:  it  is  a  moral,  or 
rather  an  immoral,  cause — the  determination  to 
limit  the  family  to  the  minimum.  It  is  not.  as 
was  formerly  the  case,  family  ambition,  the  fear 
of  division  or  dispersion  of  the  family  wealth,  that 
engenders  this  determination;  it  is  pure  ej^oism  on 
the  jxirt  of  married  jx-rsons,  the  fear  not  only  of 
the  exjiense,  but  also  of  the  ennui  which  the  rearing 
and  the  education  of  children  entail.  .  .  .  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  state  that  of  ten  menages  there 
will  l)e  at  least  one,  if  not  two,  where  there  is 
no  desire  to  have  any  children  whatever;  that  one- 
half  of  the  others  are  contented  with  one  child 
(of  whichever  sex);  and  that  the  remainder  con- 
sider two  children  to  be  the  maximum  that  they 
desire  or  will  accept.  \\n\\  a  decline  in  the  num- 
Ix^r  of  births  from  1,000,000  in  1JS61  to  742,100 
in  1911,  it  is  easy  to  foretell  the  fate  that  is  in 
store  for  us  within  a  ver>'  few  years,  if  ."^me  ener- 
getic action  be  not  taken  to  avert  it. 


Years 

Births 

Deaths 

ninths  over 
I  )l!ll  h-s 

DeMhfl 
over  Births 

1861 

1,005,000 

866,00<1 

I_^S,<XX) 

1 666 

I  ,(KK>,CXX) 

884.<xx> 

I  2  I  ,(XX) 

1876 

9()6,oo<) 

834,(KX) 

13  2, (XX) 

1H81 

937,0(X) 

828,000 

Io8,CXX) 

1886 

9i,V<>oo 

8rK\(KM) 

52.(KX) 

1891 

860,000 

877,o<x) 

II.CKX) 

1896 

866,(K)o 

772,000 

94, (XX) 

1900 

827,{HK» 

853. <XK) 

26,000 

I90I 

857,000 

784,000 

72.0(X» 

1 902 

845,000 

76i,<xx) 

83,o(X) 

190,^ 

S26.(XK) 

75,^, (XX) 

73, (XX) 

1904 

818,000 

7<)i,o<xj 

57.0(H) 

•9<>>S 

8o7,(KK) 

77o,(xx) 

3  7, (XX) 

1906 

8o6,<K)o 

78o,(X)o 

26,(XX) 

1907 

773,(X)o 

79,V<xx) 

20, (XX) 

1908 

79 1  ,(XX) 

745, (XX) 

46.000 

I9<>«) 

7(>«>,0(X) 

7  5  6, (XX) 

I  3, (MX) 

1910 

774..VH) 

7o.V(xx) 

71.500 

I911 

742,  KM) 

77(),9(X) 

34..S(Kj 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  calls  attention  to  what 
he  terms  "a  serious  social  hygiene"  and 
which  has  a  most  iinportant  bearing  upon 
the  subject  under  discussion.  He  says  in 
substance: 

The  physicians  in  our  hospitals  toll  us  that  they 
estimate  the  number  of  alxirtions  in  France  at 
ioo,o(X)  annually.  If  we  rcducx;  this  figure  by 
one-half,  the  remaining  number  would  have  a  very 
ajjpreciable  effect  on  the  birth-rate.  .  .  .  Alxirtion 
is  allowed  to  go  unpunished  in  France.  Stupid 
and  contemjitible  juries  constant  1\  ac{jiiit  cases 
brought  lx"fore  them.  The  news|\»|)crs  are  ftill  of 
advertisements  of  midwives,  which  tend  to  foster 
ilie  practi(X>;  and  nothing  is  done  in  the  matter. 
Fven  the  shameful  traffic  in  \-arious  objects  in- 
tended to  hinder  conception  profits  by  the  folcr- 
ante  of  the  law  or  the  policx-.  Social  hvk;iene 
.\nalysis   of   the   figures   in    this   table   im-    .should    Ix-    extended    to    education,    our    French 

jiresses  one,  says   ^I.   Leroy-Bcaulicu,   with    regime  being  lamentable. 

four  facts.     In  the  first  place,  the  number  of 

marriages    (as    stated    above)    not     having 

diminished,  the  trouble  is  not  there.  Sec- 
ondly, the  number  of  births  which  in   1861 

had  stood  at  over  one  million  and  in  iSSi  at 

937,o<x),  had  fallen  in  191 1   to  742,100,  so 


.\n  ingenious  plan  for  increasing  the 
number  of  births  in  France  is  put  forward 
by  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu.  First,  it  should  be 
generally  recognized  that  a  normal  family 
must  include  at  least  three  children. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  country-  has  two  means 
at  its  disposal  by  which  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate 
may  be  arrested,  (i)  To  reserve  the  holding  of 
all  public  offices  or  functions  to  fathers  or  mothers 
having  at  least  three  children.  (2)  To  grant  a 
bounty  or  premium  (without  regard  to  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  parents)  of  500  francs  for  each 
third  child  and  for  ever>-  subsequent  one,  one-half 


being  payable  within  one  month  of  the  birth  and 
the  second  half  one  month  later. 


If  energetic  and  methodical  efforts  of 
some  kind  are  not  soon  made,  France  will 
end  in  one  of  two  calamities — depopulation 
or  denationalization. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  GERMAN 

ELECTIONS 


THE  most  striking  feature  of  the  German 
elections  held  last  January  was  the 
remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  votes 
obtained  by  the  Socialists.  In  1907  their 
gain  over  the  preceding  election  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  votes,  whereas  in  191 2 
their  gain  exceeded  a  million.  Writing  in  the 
Rraie  Generale  on  the  psychology  of  the 
elections,  Dr.  Missiaen,  O.M.C.,  remarks 
that  this  means  that  four  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions of  citizens  showed  their  discontent  at 
the  polls — a  fact  that  is  not  surprising,  seeing 
the  soil  was  so  well  prepared  and  that  never 
has  Socialism  been  so  favorably  situated  for 
a  successful  propaganda.  In  treating  of  the 
various  factors  in  the  elections,  this  writer 
deals  first  with  the  economic  factor  and  quotes 
the  opinion  of  Karl  Kautsky  to  the  effect  that 

there  is  no  doubt  that  the  prime  motive  force  that 
influenced  the  popular  conscience  was  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.  What  a  fertile  soil  for  the 
propaganda!  What  facile  means  for  exciting  the 
passions  of  the  masses!  Add  the  protective 
rights  of  agriculture,  and  we  have  the  economic 
Ijase  for  electoral  exploitation. 

The  increased  cost  of  Ii\ing  was  the  more 
readily  brought  into  prominence  since  "  neces- 
sities increase  more  rapidly  than  income;  and 
it  is  here  that  the  .Socialist  idea  becomes 
intensely  active  in  uniting  equality  of  neces- 
-siiics  with  equality  of  revenue." 

In  discussing  the  fjsychological  factor  in 
the  elections  Dr.  Missiaen  distinguishes  two 
elements:  party  and  the  masses.  Concerning 
these  he  says: 

A*  a  party,  Sjcuilinm  rcprc«i«-nts  the  aspirationH 
1^  th,-  .„.-,,,.,  „r  at  l«-.-i»t  un«l«Ttak«'»  the  niinnion 
'li  •  ,((  them  in  the  m'/st  ade'iuatc  nianncr. 

.'  >n    t  he 
r  minfl 

■>nn 
'.  to  itn  mrmlit-TH  or  adhrr- 
"■■■'k  with  the  vi|{or  with 
f>e    to   the    front.     To 
■•    i>i.  J-,  Sxialintn  haA  an 


ir 


>i>0 

wl, 
I-r.,;..!, 


ideal  of  the  first  power — Equality!  Economic 
Equality,  Paradise  on  earth,  here  is  the  aim  of  the 
action  presented  to  a  multitude  materialized,  or 
at  least  destitute  of  any  idea  of  the  higher,  ultra- 
terrestrial  life.  Here  is  found  the  great  attractive 
force  of  the  party.  Here  is  to  be  found  the  in- 
tensity as  well  as  the  fidelity  with  which  the  ad- 
herents of  the  party  follow  the  orders  of  their 
chiefs  and  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  organization 
and  its  propaganda.  And  the  two  great  agents 
which  serve  to  foster  the  popular  aspirations  to 
the  profit  of  Socialism  arc  the  syndicate  and  the 
press.  .  .  .  To  cause  the  people  to  be  enthusiastic 
over  an  ideal — here  is  the  road  to  success  for  any 
party;  and  Socialism  succeeds  in  this  admirably. 
It  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  but  the  result  of  con- 
tinuous effort. 

Other  factors  which  Dr.  Missiaen  notes  are 
the  political,  side  by  side  with  the  social,  and, 
in  particular,  the  syndical  factor.  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  German  elections  have  once 
more  confirmed  the  importance  of  labor 
organization.  Where  any  party  has  at  its 
disposal  organized  forces  of  workingmcn  its 
victory  is  assured.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  Socialist  party.  In  connection  with  the 
syndical  factor  must  be  mentioned  that  of 
social  education. 

This,  too,  organizes,  disciplines  the  troops;  it 
gives  them  a  s[)irit  oi  sc^JicJarit)'  with  tlic  hoix?  of 
a  (ommon  ideal  to  \h;  realized.  .  .  .  One  may  say 
from  this  fxjint  of  view  that  Sfjcialism  has  an  ad- 
mirable discipline  which  now  the  Christian  syndi- 
cates tend  to  equal.  Thus  the  strike  in  the  basin 
of  the  Ruhr,  in  si)ite  of  critics,  agitations,  and 
terrrirization,  has  [)rove<l  th.it  the  Christians  were 
an  enemy  organized  and  diMipIim-d  of  which  it 
was  neccBsary  to  take  account. 

In  struggles  for  the  right  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  to  iK-ar  the  power  of  organization. 
Thus  on  the  Christian  side  as  on  the  social 
side  the  (icrman  tlc(ti<»ns  have  been  ihe 
triumph  of  the  action  of  organized  labor  and 
the  e.xpn-ssion  of  a  strf)ng  deuKx  r.itic  move- 
m<nt  whi(  h  cannot  be  disregarded. 

The  elections  have  revealed,  moreover,  a 
more  profound  if  less  hidden  f.ulor  the 
religious  idclor.     (Jnc  may  say  thai  the  sue- 
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cess  of  Socialism  in  the  communion  of  ideas  down   one's   arms.     On    the   contrary.     We 

with   the   Progressist   party  and   the    Free-  have  lived  in  times  formerly  as  sad  as  those 

masons,  manifests  itself  as  a  great  anticlerical  of  the  present  epoch.     And  one  may  say  that , 

game  in  which  the  leaders  play  the  principal  in  spite  of  the  general  opposition  to  Catholi- 

r61e.     Anticlericalism,    says    Dr.    ^Slissiaen,  cism,  there  has  never  been  a  period  better 

seems  to  he  on  the  increase  in  all  the  countries  adapted  than  the  present  to  show  the  vigor- 

ol  Europe.     This  is  not  a  reason  for  laying  ous  power  of  the  Church. 


HELPING  THE   BACKWARD   AMONG  THE 

NATIONS 


ANYTHING  that  Dr.  Theodore  Marburg 
has  to  say  on  agencies  for  the  i)roniotion 
of  i)eace  is  entitled  to  careful  consideration. 
Besides  being  the  author  of  several  works 
relating  to  the  peace  movement,  he  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  Peace  Society  and 
.secretary  of  the  .\merican  Society  for  the 
Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes, 
and  at  the  Third  American  Peace  Congress 
held  last  year  in  Ballimore,  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee.  Dr.  Mar- 
burg has  been  dexoting  himself  to  the  attemi)t 
to  solve  the  ])roblem  how  best  to  help  the 
"little  fellows,"  the  weak  and  the  backward, 
among  the  nations;  and  he  suggests  (in  the 
Indcpcndenl)  a  scheme  which  seems  to  pos- 
sess the  essential  characteristic  of  feasibility. 
Premising  that  the  insecurity  of  life  and 
property  in  backward  countries  is  an  ever- 
j)resent  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
leading  to  intervention  by  foreign  powers 
and  to  actual  war,  he  remarks  that  "the  j)rob- 
lem  before  us  is  to  find  some  means  of  sowing 
the  seeds  of  progress  and  civilization  through- 
out the  world  without  the  sacrifice  of  life 
and  the  injustice  which  war  involves." 

Unless  we  can  do  this,  wars  must  and  will  go  on. 
While  civiliziilion  itself  is  external,  races  differ 
in  their  ra])a(  ity  to  rarr>-  it  forward.  The  domi- 
nant interest  of  the  world  is,  therefore,  the  s[iread 
of  the  right  1)I(mkI,  carryinj;  with  it  |)riniariK  two 
things:  the  continued  success  and  accelenited 
jjacc  of  man's  struggle  with  nature  (supplanting 
man's  struggle  with  man),  and  the  establishment 
of  lilwral  practices  which  make,  al><>\e  all,  for 
justice  among  men. 

Dr.  Marburg  suggests  thai 

such  a  means  proljably  offers  itself  in  the  joint 
action  of  all  the  enlightened  powers  of  the  worUI. 
big  and  little,  to  secure  e(|uai  rights  and  ixjlifical 
lil)erty.  an<l,  as  an  incident  thereto,  security  i>f 
life  and  property  for  the  Kuro(H'an  races  in  l\»ik- 
ward  lands.  The  most  practical  instrumenl.dily 
may  prove  to  Ix*  a  conuuission  ap|K)inlfl  ioimK 
by  the  chancelleries  of  such  powers. 


A  federal  government  of  the  world,  like 
the  federated  States  of  the  United  States, 
of  Germany,  or  of  Switzerland,  is  not,  of 
course,  practicable  at  the  present  time.  Dr. 
Marburg's  project  contemplates  action  with 
regard  to  the  backward  powers  only. 

Respect  of  personal  and  property  right  and  more 
even  justice  can  alone  free  the  backward  countries 
from  internal  disturbance,  wars,  and  the  danger 
of  subjugation.  Was  it  not  principally  the  fact 
that  the  Englishmen  in  Johannt'shurg  had  lx^en 
in<'(|uital)ly  taxi-<l  and  at  the  s.ime  time  denie<l  rep- 
resentation at  Pretoria  that  brought  on  the  South 
.African  war?  The  present  inseciiriiN  of  life  and 
proix-rty  in  Mexico  in  connection  with  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  which  foreigners  have  in- 
vested there  may  force  the  United  States,  at  the 
demand  of  foreign  powers,  if  not  of  its  own  people, 
eventually  to  intervene  and  put  an  end  to  present 
conditions. 

The  new  institutiim  would  serve  the  ends 
heretofore  largely  promoted  by  force  and  by 
war,  namely  the  spread  of  entcrjirising  and 
justice-loving  races.     Where 

would  California  Ix*  to-<lay  if  its  development  had 
Ix-en  left  to  the  Indian  and  to  the  Mexican?  .\t 
home  and  in  .\merica  the  Knglish  evolve<l  princi- 
ples of  government  which  have  inlluenced  the 
whole  civilized  world.  To-<lay,  every  government 
of  Europe  and  several  governments  of  .-Xsia,  in 
theon,-  if  not  in  practice,  arc  m<xleled  more  or  less 
on  the  lines  of  either  the  English  or  .American 
( lovernment. 

Political  equality  would,  however,  have  to 
be  limited  to  the  Asiatic  or  European  races, 
as  the  case  n>ay  be,  in  their  respective  lands. 
It  cannot  be  extended  to  the  one  race  in  the 
home  of  the  other  race.  This  view  is  not 
based  up<m  any  prejudice  against  .\siatics. 
but  rather  upon  experience  which  shows  that 
the  two  races  do  not  mingle  successfully.  If 
admitted  freely  to  the  same  countries,  con- 
flict is  inevitable  and  frequent. 

The  proposed  commission  of  the  chancel- 
leries of  the  world,  to  be  successful,  must  in- 
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elude  "all  the  powers  where  there  are  just 
laws  administered  with  a  fair  approximation 
to  justice." 

It  would  include  little  powers  who  have  no  formi- 
dable armaments,  powers  like  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  Xor^vay  and  Sweden,  and  Greece. 
In  this  hemisphere  certainly  Argentina  and  Chile, 
to  go  no  further,  should  be  included. 

In  Dr.  Marburg's  opinion,  the  effect  of 
such  an  institution  would  be  twofold:  (i) 
It  would  impose  justice  upon  backward 
countries  from  outside.  (2)  If  equal  rights 
were  sectired  to  them,  the  enlightened  and 
progressive  races  ntigrating  to  such  countries 
should  themselves  be  able  to  obtain  laws  and 
institutions  making  for  security  and  justice. 

Some  backward  covmtries  are  of  course 
unable  to  maintain  law  and  order.  In  such 
cases  actual  inter\-ention  would  have  to  take 
place. 

And  if  the  powers  were  called  upon  frequently 
to  inter\ene  they  would  be  justified,  after  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  proper  patience,  in  decreeing  the  sus- 
pension of  the  national  life  of  such  a  country*,  which 
would  then  be  administered  by  them  jointly  or 
placed  under  the  temporary-  or  permanent  juris- 
diction, as  the  case  might  be,  of  a  single  power. 

Coming  to  the  two  .\mericas,  "  the  Monroe 


Doctrine  would  indicate  the  use  of  the  United 
States  as  the  sole  agent  of  the  powers  in  cases 
of  intervention.  Now  our  responsibilities 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  are  already  great, 
and  as  time  goes  on  will  doubtless  increase." 
Such  a  plan  as  that  proposed  would 

enable  the  United  States  to  shift  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  it  at  present  has  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  certain  other  of  the  American 
republics  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  disturbed 
conditions.  For  example,  Argentina  can  muster 
700,000  men  who  have  seen  at  least  two  years' 
service  with  the  colors,  and  have  been  said  by  the 
German  Emperor  to  constitute  one  of  the  best 
of  modern  armies.  It  is  likewise  building  an  ef- 
fective fleet.  So  far  as  concerns  that  neighborhood, 
why  may  not  the  responsibility  to  European  powers 
which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  imposes  on  the  United 
States  be  delegated  to  Argentina?  The  United 
States  would  retain  the  hegemony  of  the  American 
continent  and  at  the  same  time  designate  another 
power  to  act  for  it  here  and  there,  such  interven- 
tion, it  will  be  remembered,  being  at  the  mandate 
and  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  civilized  world. 

Dr.  ^Marburg  elaborates  his  proposal  with 
many  substantial  arguments  and  illustrations 
which  cannot  be  reproduced  here;  but  his 
presentation  of  it  leaves  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  his  readers  that  he  is  convinced 
of  the  beneficent  results  that  would  follow 
its  adoption. 


THE   EFFECT   OF   VOTES    ON   WOMEN 

IN    FINLAND 


THE  average  woman  in  Finland,  writes  Miss 
P>lith  Sellers,  in  the  Niueteenth  Century, 
i.s  m<jre  gifted  in  more  ways  than  the  average 
woman  in  other  countries.  "She  is  intellec- 
tually more  alert,  has  more  natural  ability 
and  more  originality."  Women  voters  in 
1  '  f\  are  in  the  majority.  We  quote  Miss 
here: 

I  r  there  were  1.^50,058  names  on  the 

(jat,,  .ry  register,  and  707,247  of  them  were 

lh«-  ikiimt  <*l  women.  I'niversal  suffrage  did  not 
<omi-  info  forrt  in  Finland  until  if/»6,  and  since 
I  hen  fivi-  ({i-ncra!  H«  tionn  have  been  held,  .^t  the 
firnt,  that  in  i'/>7.  >*^W.347  [x-rsons  voted:  but  it  is 
unrrriain  how  many  (A  thrm  wpti-  men  and  how 

•  •Tf  all  rlul»l)et|  10- 

,1,    m«-n    vofrfl   an<l 

.It    ih«-   thini.    4^<;.Hi7   mrii   an»l 

at  fh»'  fourth.  4'>';.><ho  mm  anfj 

ami  at  the  fifth,  4f';,4vi  men  and 

,    — ,"  .t.    In  if;t>8,  ^.H.y  p«Tri-nt.  of  fhr  m«-n 

»h«»  roiild    vfrtP   did.  Aiv\   hn.-^  per  rmt.  fA    thr 
'  .  <A  ih.- 

«nt.  <if 
tiM   AO{iM(t.     AlthoiiKlt  iluriiiK  llwrw:  yrM*.  iyc>7-l  I. 


the  electorate  had  increased  l)y  77,1X5,  only  318 
more  men  voted  in  191 1  than  in  1907;  while  ilie 
number  of  women  who  voted  were  actually  less  by 
1.3,591  in  1911  than  in  1908.  At  every  election 
fewer  women  vote  in  country  districts,  although 
not  in  towns. 

Of  the  nineteen  women  first  elected  to 
Parliament,  fifteen  were  Extremists.  The 
cleverest  had  been  a  servant.  The  women 
who  do  not  vote  as  their  men  folk  vote, 
vote  almost  invariably  Suciali>t. 

Upon  inquiring  of  members  of  all  classes, 
jjarties  and  schools  of  tlioiighl,  the  writer  is 
convinced  that  the  introduction  of  the  woman 
vote  into  |)olitics  in  Einlanrl  has  not  rai.sed 
the  tone  of  public  life.  In  the  first  i)lace  she 
says: 

That  rcrlain  (-hanK<'N  have  come  over  many 
wotnrn  sinci-  ihry  have  li.id  voten  no  om-  flcnies: 
many  women  are  miirh  more  active  now  ih.iii  they 
wif r  iK-ffrrr   |i;o6,  niofi  ivf,   nioif  iM'til   on 

Ik-Iiik  Io  I  he  (or<-  in  <-\i  firinish  mtv.imi- 

inaidn,  for  imttance, are  many  ol  thern<|uit<-<li(Ten-tii 
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now  from  what  ihcy  were  when  I  first  knew  them, 
some  ten  years  a^jo.  The  very  way  they  set  down 
their  feet  is  cJifTcrent,  the  very  way  they  hohl  tlieir 
heads.  The  sound  of  their  voices,  loo,  is  changed 
and,  oddly  enough,  even  the  expression  of  their 
faces.  They  have  become  personages  now  that 
they  have  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  afTairs 
of  the  nation,  and  they  know  it.  They  show,  to<j, 
that  llicy  know  it,  which  is  only  natural,  although 
perhaps  not  always  wise. 

I  have  been  assured  in  all  seriousness  that  it  is 
not  their  own  convenience  that  mistresses  have 
now  to  consult  in  making  their  household  arrange- 
ments, but  solely  the  convenience  of  their  servants. 
.Should  a  Socialist  orator  announce  that  he  will 
gi\'e  an  address  at  the  hour  when  most  families  dine, 
most  families  must  either  change  their  hour  or  go 
without  dinner,  if  their  maids  have  a  fancy  for 
hearing  him.  A  mistress  may  be  left  "to  do"  for 
herself  for  the  day  together,  if  any  debate  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  those  who  are  su[)poscd  "to  do" 
for  her  is  being  helfl  in  Parliament.  That  many 
women  of  the  second  order  have  had  their  heads  a 
little  turned,  since  female  sufirage  came  into  force, 
almost  every  common-sense  Finnish  man,  I  know, 
and  most  of  the  common-sense  Finnish  women, 
stoutly  maintain. 

The  same  witnesses  declare  thai  a  fairly 
larj^c  .section  of  town-dwellinp;  Finnish  women 
have  less  sweet  reasonableness  since  they  got 
a  vote.  They  are  much  more  eager  to  be  out 
in  the  world  than  in  their  own  homes;  home 
life  has  lost  all  attraction  for  them.  liabies 
are  at  a  discount  among  them.  At  the 
same  time  Miss  .Sellers  reports  madness  is 
increasing  everywhere,  but  nowhere  quite  so 
rapidly  as  in  Finland,  it  seems.  A  Poor  Law 
oflicial  who  was  tr^'ing  to  introduce  the  F21ber- 
feld  system  was  assured  it  would  not  succeed 
because  he  could  not  get  voluntary  helpers. 
He  said  to  Miss  Sellers,  "Oh,  if  only  our 
ladies  here  would  give  a  little  less  thought  to 
politics  and   a   little   more   thought   to   the 


poor! 


A    Finnish   ladv   insisted   on   com- 


passionating Miss  Sellers  because  she  was 
subject  to  such  cruel  op|)ression  in  her  own 
land.  In  spite  of  all  that  Miss  Sellers  could 
say  to  the  contrary,  the  lady  insisted  that  she 
was  oppressed.  There  is  no  fear  of  clerical 
influence,  "for  a  woman  in  Finland  would  as 
soon  think  of  asking  a  chimney-sweep  for 
advice  as  of  asking  a  pastor." 

Finnish  Women  in  Parliament 

A  dilTerent  testimony  is  given  by  another 
ob.servcr,  Mr.  V.  Palen-Kordes.  who  records 
his  observations  in  the  Conlitnporiiry  /uivVie. 
He  says: 

I'p  to  the  beginning  of  la.st  year  the  women 
brought   in  twenty-nine  different    legislative  liills. 


(A  which  the  Seim  jj.isscd  the  following:  (i)  The 
establishment  of  laws  for  child  protection  against 
ill-treatment;  (2)  the  complete  freeing  of  the  wife 
from  the  legal  guardianship  of  her  husband;  (3) 
the  raising  of  the  marrbge  age  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years;  (4)  the  organization  of  colonies 
for  youthful  criminals;  (5)  the  right  of  women  to 
assist  in  the  rleparlment  of  public  mc-<licine;  (6) 
the  abolition  of  [Kjlice  observation  over  prostitutes. 

Women's  bills  awaiting  decision  deal  with 
maternity  insurance,  establishment  of  gov- 
ernment midwives,  giving  a  wife  the  right  to 
dispose  of  her  children,  apf)ointmcnt  of 
women  as  factory  inspectors.  In  all  questions 
dealing  with  social  and  hygienic  matters  the 
women  have  taken  a  great  interest.  They 
unanimously  supported  the  bill  prohibiting 
the  importation,  sale,  and  consumption  of 
alcohol.  The  number  of  women  deputies 
fluctuates  between  nineteen  and  twenty-four. 
They  belong  to  different  parties.  The  elec- 
tors have,  with  few  e.xceptions,  returned  to 
every  Seim  the  women  deputies  they  have 
once  elected — which  may  be  con.sidered  the 
best  criticism  of  their  work.  This  is  a  vi- 
gnette of  the  chief  woman  in  Parliament: 

The  most  prominent  woman  deputy  is,  according 
to  general  opinion,  the  Social  Democrat,  Mina 
Silanp)ee,  editor  of  a  journal.  Her  history  is  a  very 
interesting  one.  After  education  in  an  elementary 
school,  she  became  a  worker  in  a  factory,  and  later 
a  cook  in  Helsingfors.  She  spent  even,-  spare  min- 
ute in  reading  and  self-education,  an<l  by  hard 
work  has  Ix-come  one  of  the  most  intellectual  and 
[xjpular  women  in  l-'inland.  She  went  through  all 
her  elections  with(nit  difficulty,  each  time  receiving 
a  great  numlx-r  of  votes.  Mina  Silanpec  is  a 
splendid  orator  and  organizer.  She  has  done  a 
great  deal  in  organizing  domestic  ser\^nts.  To- 
gether with  Ch.  Persinen,  .she  etiits  a  journal  en- 
titlci.1  The  Woman  Worker. 

.Vnoiher  woman.  Hilda  Kekikoski,  belong- 
ing to  the  Conservative  Old  Finnish  party, 
proj>o.sed  to  read  a  few  verses  out  of  the  Bible, 
with  explanation  of  them,  at  each  meeting  of 
the  Seim  before  the  commencement  of  bu.si- 
ness.  The  proix)sal  failed.  To  the  Finnish 
women  even*-  profession  is  ojx'n.  They  serve 
in  the  marine  .ser\icc,  and  have  been  much 
appreciated. 

This  writer  concludes  bj'  saying: 

When  women  first  entered  Parliament  they  were 
nut  with  much  doubt  and  suspicion.  M.my  a 
jn.in  and  wDnian  prophesietl  the  end  of  linland. 
Now,  after  live  years.  cverNlKwIv  must  W  con- 
vinced that  women  have  entered  Parliament  with 
the  earnest  wish  to  improve  their  country,  and, 
what  is  still  more,  that  they  have  known  now  to 
<lo  it,  and  have  achieved,  com  |  vara  lively,  a  splen- 
di«l  result. 


NEW  BOOKS   OF   BIOGRAPHY 


A  MEMOIR  of  Carola  WoerishofTer,  her  life  and 
•**■  work,  has  been  published  by  the  1907  class  of 
Br>-n  Mawr  College,  with  an  introduction  by  Ida 

Tarbell.^  Miss  Woerishoffer  was 
%er^ce^      a  New  York  girl  born  to  wealth  and 

social  station  who  doffed  the  com- 
forts and  the  luxuries  cf  life  and  its  easy  ways,  to 
give  her  energies  to  one  unbroken  effort  toward 
public  ser\uce.  What  she  accomplished  and  how 
she  fought  for  the  helpless,  the  needy,  and  the 
oppressed  is  told  in  this  volume.  The  record 
should  shame  all  idlers  into  active  service  toward 
the  betterment  of  human  life.  Briefly,  she  investi- 
gated the  industrial  conditions  under  which  human 
beings  work  in  parasitic  industries  in  New  York 
City,  contributing  money  anonymously  wherever 
it  was  needed;  she  compiled  books  on  industries 
and  trade  unions,  started  many  relief  funds,  served 
on  the  Label  Committee,  doing  any  amount  of 
routine  work,  finally  becoming  employed  as  an  in- 
vestigator for  the  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration. During  the  recent  shirtwaist  strike  in 
New  York  City  her  efforts  and  bond  freed  several 
hundred  of  the  arrested  strikers.  x\  fatal  accident 
a  few  months  ago  deprived  her  associates  of  her 
valued  service.  They  have  said  that  "  no  one  can 
ever  fill  her  place."  Only  twenty-six  when  she 
died,  she  showed  the  world  how  much  can 
really  be  accomplished  in  a  short  time,  if  one  has 
a  definite  purpose,  strength,  and  a  desire  to 
serve. 

The  late  A.  F".  Davidson  some  years  ago  won  a 

premier  place  among  biofgraphcrs  by  his  "Life  of 

Alexandre    Dumas."      His  second   book,    "N'ictor 

Hugo,  His  Life  and  Work,"'  barely 

^^ctTr  HuKo°^ ''"'^'i*^^  ^^^"'■'^  ^'^^  '^^^^^-  ^^^  "'5^^' 
been  brought  out  under  the  editor- 
ship of  the  English  scholar  and  critic,  Francis  Grib- 
ble.  In  the  nearly  350  pages  of  text  we  get  a  very 
intimate  personal  impression  of  the  great  French 
novelist.    There  are  five  portraits. 

A  book  of  reminiscences  containing  references 
to  many  eminent  statesmen  of  EurofK.-  during  the 
last  half  of  the  past  century  is  Baroness  von  Mede- 

mann's  volume:  ".My  Friendship 
Hoh^"he      "''^^  ''""•''*  Hohrnlohf."'    It  is  the 

love  story  of  the  third  (ierman 
Chancellor  and  the  la/ly  who  was  the  inspiration  of 
hi.s  heart  from  his  iKjyhfxxl  days  until  his  fleath. 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  lj«.-»ides  \)cinn  a  keen,  shrewd 
%tate»man,  wa»  a  \hm-i  and  idealist,  and  it  is  the 
latter  phase  of  his  character  that  is  brought  out 
chiefly  in  these  reminisiccnccs. 

^  is  .Mr.    Frank 

H»   .  hisiory   of  the 

Frcmh  and  i-,n((li»h  stage  in  the  picturewiuc  years 

of    the    middle   <-i',/hlt-cn(h   <entury. 

The  title,   "David  ((arrirk  ami  hin 
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MISS    CAROL.V    WOERISHOFFER 

narrates  the  events  in  the  life  of  Garrick  during 
the  years  of  1763-5,  which  were  spent  in  France. 
This  versatile  poet,  dramatist,  an<l  actpr,  the  apos- 
tle of  naturalness,  was  the  first  English  actor  to 
make  a  genuine  success  in  France.  This  is  not 
surprising  when  we  consider  his  ancestry.  Garrick 
had  little  .■\ngl<)-Saxon  blofxl  in  his  veins,  for  his 
mother  was  a  .Miss  .'\rai)ella  ("i(>ut;li,  of  Irish  de- 
scent, and  his  father  the  son  of  a  I'rench  Huguenot 
who  had  left  his  native  town  of  Bordeaux  and 
established  himself  as  a  wine  merchant  in  London. 
Thus  this  genius  of  the  English  stage  was  more 
(iaelic  and  ( iallic  than  .Anglo-Saxon,  a  ( ombinalion 
of  Irish  wit  with  (he  vivac  it\  ,  the  grac<',  the  humor 
of  the  French.  Mr.  I  l«-<lg<'(<Kk  is  of  th«-  (ipiiiion, 
from  evid<-n<  e  gal  In  red  in  his  researches,  that 
Garriek's  advent  in  I'aris  helped  «in  the  cnlente 
cordtaU  between  Iraiice  and  linghuul.  At  any 
rate,  the  From  h  were  greatly  moved  by  his  acting, 
anfl  men  of  fainr  and  station  (lo<ked  to  see  hint  act 
in  MarlMlh  and  King  l.<ar.  VOIt.iire.  who  haled 
the  "  l»arl).iriair'  Sh.ikespe.ire,  bo.isieci  afterward 
that  he  had  in  his  " l.i-Urr\  I'htlinophtqur',  ou  Lrllrrs 
tur  In  Anfjiit\."  been  the  lirsi  to  iniMxIuie  Sh.ike- 
H|M-are  ici  hit  < oiintryinen,  but  there  seems  little 
doubt  thai  it  wan  not  until  Garrick  rr(»H<M*d  the 
Channrl  that  the  gl(»rie«i  of  the  l»ard  «»f  Avon  were 
made  known  to  the  l-renrh  nation,  (iarriek  wan 
the   legitimate   ffireruiiner  of   B<hiiIi  .iih!   B.uiell. 
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He  posscsst'ti  the  "grand  manner"  to  perfection, 
yet  his  diction  was  naturalistic,  (jriniin  deftly 
descrilies  his  art:  "He  never  oversteps  truth  and 
he  knows  that  other  inconceivable  secret  of  making 
his  personal  api)earance  increase  in  beauty  by  no 
other  aid  ihaii  that  of  passion.  He  has  perfected 
his  talents  with  a  profound  study  of  nature.  For 
that  purpo.-e  he  is  e\er  niinnling  with  the  crowd, 
and  it  is  there  that  he  comes  upon  nature  in  all  its 
nati\e  originality."  Contemporary  descriptions 
of  the  person  of  Garrick  reveal  him  as  a  man  of 
medium  height,  his  face  mobile,  nostrils  finely  cut 
o\er  delicate  lips,  eyes  bold  and  perfect,  the  pupil 
large,  >trong,  lively,  variable,  its  color  dark,  set  off 
with  due  proportion  of  white,  that  gave  its  every 
motion  a  brillianc>',  a  distinctness,  a  life  that  spoke 
in  every  glance.  His  voice  was  said  to  have  been 
clear  and  piercing,  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
sweet  and  harmonious.  Be>ond  the  biographical 
incidents  of  these  years  the  actor  sj)ent  in  Paris, 
there  are  included  in  this  fascinating  volume  a 
chapter  dealing  with  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  and 
the  leading  l-"rench  actresses  of  (iarrick's  time, 
man\'  of  wliom  like  .Mile.  Clairon  and  Mme.  Ricco- 
bonia  were  enamoured  of  the  genius  and  person- 
ality of  the  actor.  There  is  another  chapter  dealing 
entirely  with  Shakespeare  and  the  French  and 
many  documents  and  letters  are  given,  including 
some  of  C  iarrick's  never  before  published.  The 
record  of  his  friendships  with  men  such  as  La 
Place,  Le  Kain,  Siiard,  Morellet  and  Favart  is 
important  in  determining  his  inHuence  upon  the 
art  of  the  French  theatre  and  upon  his  times.  The 
illustrations  are  drawn  from  the  Cabinet  of  the 
I^ibliothcque  N'ationalcat  Paris  and  include  several 
portraits.    Mr.  Hedgecock's  style  is  easy  and  flow- 


ing, a  little  in  the  French  manner  without  the  loss 
of  dignity  and  solidity. 

Some  names  are  in  themselves  essentially  roman- 
tic. The  name  of  the  celef)rated  French  novelist, 
Ciuy  de  Maupassant,  is  among  that  numlK-r.  The 
"  Recollections"  of  Guy  de  Maupas- 
Nov^Ut-^Vnlet  ?^"''  ''>'  hi**  valet, "Francois,"  prom- 
ises romance  to  the  expectant  reader 
and  gives  instead  rather  carefully  seasoned  "pot 
au  feu."  Naively,  with  furtive  obser\ation  and 
much  kitchen  comment,  Francois  has  recordetl  his 
recollections  of  the  novelist  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life.  Francois  accompanies  his  ma^t^•r 
to  Biskra,  to  the  Jardin  U'Hssai,  to  Algi<r>-.  Tiem- 
cen,  and  Oran.  Wherever  there  were  ixfpholes, 
Francois'  eye  was  ready;  also  his  pencil.  His 
politeness  never  jx'rmitted  him  to  intrude  uix)n  the 
actual  life  of  his  master.  Therefore  Francois'  recol- 
lections are  written  as  if  from  afar,  despite  the  con- 
tacts of  (laiK-  life.  He  drags  out  bits  of  remem- 
bered con\ersation  glibh-,  but  the  novelist  is  never 
speaking;  it  is  always  Francois  telling.  The  one 
realistic  and  touching  chapter  is  the  last,  which 
describes  the  onslaught  of  the  fatal  disease  that 
destroyed  this  splendid  genius  in  his  prime.  Now 
that  I'laubert's  pupil  (later  Flaulx-rt's  master),  has 
tardily  gained  the  recognition  he  desiTves  for  his 
art,  which  was  that  of  the  single,  vivid  silhouette 
of  life  in  which  there  was  no  suiK-rfluity,  no  dis- 
tracting abundance,  the  reader  wishes  more  of  the 
actual  L)e  Maupassant  than  this  lx>ok  can  give. 
The  style  is  varied  and  agreeable,  however,  and  the 
book  is  pleasingly  illustrated  with  photographs 
taken  by  the  no\i'list  while  making  a  >li<>rt  tour  of 
Algeria.    Mina  Pound  has  rendered  the  translation. 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  AND 

DESCRIPTION 


Pnris.  Old 
nnil  New 


A  HOOK  that  will  make  strong  appeal  to  all  those 
who  feel  keenly  the  fascinations  of  Paris,  old  and 
new,  is  "Byways  of  Paris."-  by  Georges  Cain,  tr.ins- 
lated  by  Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 
It  is  a  verv  different  book  from  the 
usual  guides  to  the  b>  ways  of  that 
city.  "The  Mans^irde  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte," 
the  "Old  Quarter  of  the  White  Manteles,'  "The 
Street  of  the  Ladies'  Tower,"  "Seine  Landscapes," 
"Frascati,"  "The  Faubourg  Poissonniere,"  and 
"The  True  Butte  Montmarlre"  are  titles  of  stime 
of  the  chai)ters.  Much  historical  information  is 
given  with  copious  notes  and  frequent  (juaint  illus- 
trations showing  the  Paris  that  e.visted  before  it 
became  the  first  modernized  city  in  Furope. 
Georges  Cain's  style  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
delicate  etching.  Listen  to  his  worfls  uiKin  the 
old  Seine  Quays:  "Were  we  not  right  in  s.iying 
th.U  every  stone  in  these  oUl  Seine  Quays  has  its 
story?  Strange  story  where  laughter  is  close  to 
tears,  where  virtue  walks  hand  in  hand  with  crime 
and  everything  seems  topsy-turvy,  incoherent, 
grotesque,  odious  or  sublime,  like  the  dead  leaves 
th.tt  f.dl  from  the  pl.me  trees  into  the  trays  of  old 
books  along  the  quay  and  are  mixed  with  the  love- 
liest legends  of  love  and  glory." 

I  Kwdlloct lon-i  of  (luy  ilr  Mimnajwant.  My  hU  valpt. 
FrBiiroln.  TrniiHlntod  by  Mlriu  round.  John  Lmic  Oo. 
324  in>..  ill.    %:\. 


Caroline  Atwatcr  Mason,  author  of  the  latest 

book  of  the  "spell  "  scries — "The  Sjx^ll  of  1-' ranee,"' 

— j)refaces  the  account  of  her  wanderings  in  this 

Pji.jjI         fascinating  region  by  quoting  from 

France         Mistral,    the    Provencal    |xx't,   the 

following  characteristic  quatrain: 

fixin  itiy  Biin-klssod  iJono«.  on  rv<Ty  lUde 
Trii-  olive  (m>v»s.  the  tn>f  of  jH-aot-  divine: 
And  all  thy  lands  nrt'  rn>wn<'»t  with  the  prido 
Of  thy  prtilino.  liroailly-sprpadinK  vine*. 

\'ery  few  traveling  .Americans  really  know  the 
l>eauties  of  provincial  France.  This  Inxik,  deli- 
cately and  cleverly  written  with  the  devoutness  of 
your  born  nomad  who  wanders  seeking  Ix'auty 
e\en,\vherc,  carries  the  reader  aw.ty  from  the- 
larger  cities  of  France  to  old  Carcass<inne,  an<l 
X'ernet  and  the  Shrines  of  I   i  :    to  \'ence  to 

\  iew  the  flower  farms  of  Pi  .ind  to  Ctr.jss*- 

where  the  luxurious  .ittar  of  ros<'s  is  made.  There 
in  Grassi'  is  found  "I^i  Rosedu  Mai"  (the  musca- 
dine of  Keats,)  of  which  a  million  IMossoms  are  re- 
quired to  proiduce  a  pound  of  the  precious  attar. 
I'p  into  the  high  Pyrenees,  to  Pau  and  down  to 
Aries  by  the  sea  runs  Mrs.  Mason's  gracious  narra- 


'nvwayn  of  Parta.  Hy  <;conrn«  OUn.  Dufflrld  &  Co.. 
.TlSnp.    »2.fiO. 

•Tho  .SpcJI  of  Pi-Bncr.  Oy  Caroline  Atwat4sr  Mmod. 
Boston:   L.  C.  Pace  A  Co.    42.%  pp..  ill.    ta.SO. 
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tive.  For  sympathetic  description  of  natural 
beauties  this  book  has  not  been  excelled.  Fifty- 
one  illustrations  accompany  the  text. 

The  net  result  of  her  travel  and  sojourn  in  Italy 

Miss  Mary  Austin  now  presents  to  the  book  lover 

under  the  title  "Christ  in  Italy." ^    This  title  she 

amplifies    as  "being  adventures   of 

*^'^'Y'|f'°°^    a  Maverick  among    masterpieces." 

^         Her     impressions    are     courageous, 

original,  highly  unconventional,  and  recorded  with 

a  charming  literary  touch. 

"Tripoli  the  Mysterious"- — this  is  a  fascinating 
book  describing  the  experiences  of  an  American 
ladv  who  lived  in  various  parts  of  the  countn,"  dur- 
Ai'i  American    jng    the    past    two    years.      Mabel 
Woman  in      Loomis    Todd,     who    has    already 
i  Tripoli         written     a     noteworthy     book     on 
"Total  Eclipses  of  the  Sun,"  was  in  Tripoli  city  in 
October  last  when  the  Italian  ships  of  war  came 
into  the  harbor.    In  her  book  she  describes  with  an 
unusually  entertaining  style  those  features  of  per- 
manent ever>day  life  in  Tripoli  with  which  the 
casual  traveler  is  not  familiar.    There  are  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  pictures.     Her  final  verdict  is 
that   "somehow  the  strange,   sordid,   poetic  city 
takes  fast  hold  of  my  heart." 

"TheWhite  Hills  in  Poetry"*  is  an  anthology- of 
verse  inspired  by  the  beauty  of  the  White  Moun- 


The  White 
Mountains 


tains,  edited  by  Eugene  Musgrove  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Dr.  Samuel  Crothers.  It  might  be 
more  accurately  described  as  a 
rhymed  guide-book  to  the  mountain 
region  of  New  Hampshire — the 
mountains  which  Dr.  Crothers'  aptly  terms  "the 
biggest  little  mountains  in  the  world."  The  poems 
are  collected  from  the  works  of  fifty  different  au- 
thors, from  Longfellow  and  Whittier  to  Frank 
Bolles  and  Richard  Hovey.  The  illustrations  are 
photographs  of  Xew  Hampshire  scenery.  There  is 
no  better  way  to  realize  the  quality  of  this  book 
than  to  read  the  lines  from  \\'hitticr  to  "Fran- 
conia  from  the  Pemigewasset  " : 

Once  more.  O  mountains  of  the  North,  unveil 
Your  brows  and  lay  your  cloudy  mantle  by. 
And  once  more,  ere  the  eyes  that  seek  ye  fail, 
Uplift  asainst  the  blue  walls  of  the  sky 
Your  mighty  shapes,  and  let  the  sunshine  weave 
Its  golden  network  in  yoiu-  belting  woods. 
Smile  down  in  rainbows  from  your  falling  floods 
And  on  your  kingly  brows  at  morn  and  eve 
Set  crowns  of  fire,  so  shall  my  soul  receive 
Haply  the  secret  of  your  calm  and  strength. 

Accompanying  the  volume  of  poetry  upon  the 
White  Mountains,  we  ha\e  a  restful  winding  over 
White  Mountain  trails^  by  Winthrop  Packard. 
The  book  has  a  flavor  of  Thoreau;  it  brings  the  in- 
timate spirit  of  the  woods  and  hills  to  the  reader 
who  cannot  seek  the  great  book  of  Nature  to  read 
therein  for  himself.  It  is  illustrated  with  repro- 
ductions of  photographs  taken  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains. Thoseshowing  the  clouds  at  sunrise  from  the 
summit  of  Mt. Washington  are  of  particular  beauty. 


BOOKS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST 


T^HE  technique  of  education  is  in  constant  flux. 
We  arc  to-day  challenging  and  inquiring  into 
the  old  and  reaching  out  our  hands  for  the  new. 
Fact  knowledge  is  no  longer  considered  to  be  any- 
thing save  the  mere  skeleton  of  education.  There 
must  !*pring  into  being  a  richer  intellectual  life,  a 
harmonized  balance  between  mind  and  body,  heart 
and  -f}\i\,  before  any  educational  concept  can  satisfy 
the  generation  now  growing  to  maturity.  The 
education  of  the  future  must  come  from  within. 
We  must  be  taught  by  auto-education,  not  by 
facts  thrust  upon  us  like  stripes.  The  watchword 
\<tT  the  new  c<Jucation  is  that  of  reverence  for 
human  life  and  its  infinite  possibilities. 

Thi'i  month  we  have  a  group  of  lMX)ks  rioaling 
directly  and   indirectly  with   the   new  education. 
First  among  these,  and  greatest  in  scope,  is  "The 
Evolution  of  Educiitional  Theory."* 
Ed^lu^      by  John  Arlams.  Prr,fessor  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  l.'niversiiy  of  l,ond«»n. 
Thii  Ixx)k.  whifh  f'\fT\-  f^liirntor  ■■hfiuld  read,  is 
thf   firif      •  to   English 

r«;id«rs  a  i  ,  ..      .    iij{ht,  ilH  ap- 

pli'aiion  in  (»rtfk  \i\\  .  in  mfxiern  philos- 

onhy.    in    c<lurationiil     i.i.'.i),    and    in    |K>litiral 
tnrory.     The  word  "theory"  Kiven  mytnv  (m-o|>Ic  a 

»  r 

fr 

il  ihal 


I' 


llAly 


1 \.a  . 


Hx    Marjr    AtMitn        i>iifn<-lf|    *    Co. 
■—  ■■        ■'    'H     NiomU    T«»l-I. 

ll..;irfl.:.,l,M.!7!ll.  A^;«,      .SM>  (>p.     §1.74. 


the  great  reforms  in  all  matters  have  come  from 
persons  with  theories.  This  work,  after  outlining 
the  nature  of  education,  begins  with  its  data  and 
history  and  follows  its  evolution  down  to  modern 
times,  bearing  throughout  upon  the  fact  that 
"what  we  are  to-day  is  the  result  of  what  hap- 
pened thousands  of  years  ago;  the  education  given 
to-day  will  bear  fruit  in  all  ages  to  come."  .Neces- 
sarily, from  the  scope  of  its  subject,  this  book  must 
touch  upon  all  branches  of  knowletlge,  and  this  is 
accomplished  without  ccjnfusion.  Every  (luoted 
fact,  every  allusion,  falls  into  place  marshaled  by  a 
mind  <jf  powerful  coordinatiw  genius.  The  au- 
thor's theory  is  truK'  progressi\i-,  his  aim  to  "en- 
visage the  whole  field"  of  ediualion.  This  hook 
should  be  [)la( cd  in  the  hands  of  cNery  teacher  in 
our  public  .schools. 

F-'dward  I-.  Thornd\k»',  I'rofosor  of  I'svchology 

in  the  Teachers  ("ollcgc  of    ("oliiiiil>i;i    I  iiiversity 

oflers  a    "first    book,"  "  Ediic.ilion,""  which    digs 

dovsii  iiilo  the  pliNsiologii.il  f.ictsof 

in__'*  .         human    nature   and    the    it.isic   psy- 

( liology  of  <-ducation,il   theory.      In 

the    hands   of   an  appre<iati\'e    reader  this   b<K>k, 

mo<l«'»tly  (jfTered  .ih  a  first  rffort ,  is  ;i  whole  course 

in  leaching.     Huilding  up  talioii.ilU'  fmni  .1  knowl- 

•  f  hum. in  powers  .111(1  f.iiiiltirs  wiili  .ipprcci.i- 

.:  ii)»li\iilii.il  ilidi-riiK  rs  .mil  ihrir  •  .iiiscs,  .Mr. 

1  hcirii'  inclhodN,  "  telling  .ind  Hhuw- 


iiiniaiii   Irniln      lly  Wlnlhrop  rnckitnl.  Hmull, 

<    ••         U  I    |M>      III        %A 

''    '       iIIiiiibI  TliiMirv     lly  .Ifihn  AtlaniN. 
I>l>      »>•  .  ■■ 
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m^:  k'clun.'s  antl  domonsiraiions,  ((uisiioninjj,  de- 
vclcjpiiiK  methods  and  (he  mc-lhofl  of  discovery." 
His  \it'vv  (jf  the  future  of  education  is  that  it  is  be- 
coming sfMiielliing  neither  lo  be  sold  to  the  rich, 
nor  liestowed  as  a  charily  on  the  poor,  but  to  be 
given  to  all  as  a  public  investment. 

"The    (ienetic  Philosoph\'  of    Mducalion " '    by 

Mr.  (i.  K.  Partridge,  is  an  e|)itome  of  the  published 

writings  on  education  by  Prcsidint  Stanley  Hall, 

of    ("lark    liiiversity.      Condensed 

^'m?!'"';'"^  i"t<J  convenient  form,  the  book  gives 
the  mam  thread  of  the  argument  (or 
tin-  application  of  the  genetic  method  to  the  ])rob- 
lenis  of  education.  'Ihe  genetic  methcnl  l)egins 
willi  the  study  of  mind  as  it  evolves  in  the  race, 
and  Ironi  t  his  st.irt  iiig  point  traces  the  dexciopment 
of  mind  in  the  child.  It  is  one  that  appeals  to  the 
naturalist  for  its  rationalism  anfl  to  the  investi- 
gator because  it  traces  problems  to  their  primeval 
source.  The  advocates  of  the  genetic  method  are 
confident  that  science  will  eventually  i)rove  to  our 
siilisfaction  that  jjhysical  processes  and  mental 
processes  are  but  aspects  of  a  "higher  substance 
or  jirinciple"  in  which  law  and  freedom,  mind  and 
mattir,  immanence  and  transcendance  will  lf)se 
their  ])artial  aspects  and  ajipear  as  a  whole.  The 
chapter  dealing  with  the  education  of  girls  should 
be  read  before  all  Mothers'  Clubs.  That  the  au- 
thor's daughter  .Miriam  has  unconsciously  fur- 
nished material  for  some  of  Mr.  Clark's  conclu- 
sions renders  his  theories  the  more  interesting. 
The  book  is  exceedingly  readable  because  of  the 
author's  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  child 
mind. 

"Current  Educational  Activities"*  is  a  report  of 
the  great  social  service  of  education,  written  by 
John  Palmer  Carber,   .Assistant  Superintendent  of 

the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia. 
^yhHti8DoinlJ  J,  ^.^^y^.J■^  .^\\  di-velopmenis  affecting 
in  Education  ,  ,.  ,        ,  ,'      ,        ■  •    •  • 

liublic  ;-«hools  and  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning:  civic  political  and  social 
problems,  discus.ses  foreign  educational  interests, 
educational  meetings  and  congresses,  and  offers 
effu  ient  suggestion  for  the  education  and  training 
of  moral  ancl  mental  defectives.  The  Montessori 
method  of  teaching  is  explained  in  detail,  likewise 
the  various  systems  of  prominent  kindergartners. 
.As  an  educational  pcrs|)ecti\e  o\er  th(>  entire  field 
of  the  things  that  areessenti.d  to  the  "cult  ure  which 
one  generation  gives  the  next."  this  book  serves  a 
broad'ijiuijosc". 

.\     tichnical     and     c(tmprehinsi\e     lext-b(X)k, 

"English  Com|K)sition  and  Style,"' is  offered  this 

month  by  William  T.  Brewster,  Profes.sor  of  English 

in  Columbia   I'niversity.     We  have 

'^-^^'To'"*!""  "<»t  space  to  tlo  iusti(  e  to  this  work, 

Tcxt-Boolc        ,  '  .    ,  ■"  .  I         I  I      I 

but  special  attention  sliould  be 
called  to  I'art  I-'our.  "\ersification,"  and  also  to 
the  chapter  on  ".Argumentation."  Profes,sor 
lirewster  writes  crisply,  with  stimulating  imagery 
and  a  sens<-  of  the  minute  differences  in  word- 
%-.ilues. 


month.      They    are    |>opular    biographies    written 

not  so  much  to  tell  history  a^i'to  re\eal  the  men 

who  made  histor>'.    "  1-eading  Paint- 

BioB"p"hiM    ^'■^'.'  *  '^>'  ^^-  '^-  ^^^'  h  ^^^  '"OS'  '"- 
spiring  of  the  trio,  being  a  successful 

combination  of  fact  with  sprightliness  and  grace  of 
literary  style.  Leonardo  da  \'inci,  Raphael,  Ru- 
bens, and  Rembrandt  are  successively  considere<l. 
Mr.  H.  \V.  Hoynton  has  written  the  "Leading 
Poets"' — Homer,  Virgil,  D.inte,  Shakes|x.-are,  .Mil- 
ton and  Goethe;  and  Mr.  \V.  L.  Bevan  has  re- 
viewed the  achievements  of  the  "Great  Conquer- 
ors"*— .Alexander,  Caspar,  Charles  the  Great,  the 
Ottoman  Conquerors  of  Euro|K',  Cortez,  Pizarro, 
and  Naix)lcon.  These  short  biographies  are  n(jt 
for  the  sjK'cialist,  but  they  bring  to  the  general 
reader  substantial  and  detailed  information  re- 
garding the  lives  of  these  great  men.  For  school 
text-books  they  cannot  be  excelled. 

The  boy  who  worlcs  his   way    through   college 

and  university  ma\-  have  a  hard  time  of  it  while 

the  self-supporting  process  is  in  actual  o(x-ration. 

but   the  fact   that   he  has  achieved 

^"i'^^^nrt'"^"     I  his    hard    feat    gives    him    a  great 
Support  ,         ,,  f  .  «> 

Store  of  self-reliance  and  sheds  a 
kind  of  halo  over  his  later  accomplishments.  Mr. 
CaKin  Dill  Wilson  has  prepared  a  helpful  guide  to 
the  various  opportunities  to  earn  an  e<lucation  at 
.American  e(jllcgcs  and  uni\ersities. "  There  are.  as 
.Mr.  Wilson  states,  thous^inds  of  Ijoys  and  girls 
without  money  for  college  training  who  hesitate  to 
gain  entrance  to  colleges  Ix^ausc  of  ignorance  of 
the  avenues  of  self-sup|X)rt  that  are  open  to  poor 
students.  The  many  different  ways,  from  fellow- 
ship down  to  acting  as  a  waitir,  arc  enumerated 
and  explained  in  relation  to  the  different  colleges. 
Charles  W'.  Eliot,  ex-President  of  Har\ard,  said 
"  If  a  man  has  health,  energ>',  cheerfulness,  a  pood 
jireparation  for  college  work,  he  need  not  hesitate 
to  enter." 

In  the  third  part  of  .Arthur  Raymond  Robinson's 
book,  "Memory  antl  the  Executive  Mind,"'  he  re- 
minds us,  of  the  "larger  succes.^"  of  our  national 
motto  on  the  .American  dollar.     He 

True  writes:     "That    moment    (if    ever) 

Success  ,  J       1         I  ■   • 

when  you  come  to  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  an  all- wise,  universal  First  Cause,  that  mo- 
ment we  s,iy,  may  well  1k>  marked  as  the  blackest 
and  most  jK-rnicious  in  yt)ur  entire  career."  This 
is  the  measuring-riKl  which  Mr.  Robins<in  applies 
to  his  jirinciples  of  success.  More  than  a  well- 
de\i'lo(x'<l  memor>-  and  an  exirutive  mind  is  ni;c<l- 
ful  for  true  success.  Externals  arc  not  truly  indica- 
tive of  progress.  A  man  who  suffers  the  stings  of 
defeat  may,  in  the  ultimate,  Iw  actually  suc- 
cessful. There  must  exist  as  a  groundwork  for 
all  effort  the  U-lief  in  a  Ix^nign  intelligence 
under  whose  dirtn-tion  we  may  cultivate  the 
humanities  and  extend  our  mental  and  spiritual 
de\elopment. 

Mrs.   Miriam   Kingsley  B.  Challoner's  Ixwk  on 
health,    entille<l     "The    Fundamentals    of    Ccr- 


Three  vtilumes  of  the  "World's  Leader  Scries'         .fho  Worldn  LradinR  P*lni<f».    Uy  tJeontc  B.  Ko«. 
must  lK>  included  in  the  educational  lx>oks  of  this   «7T7,..'wIlr*rV?x.«;nn«TM-.V  'ny  H.  w.  Boynton.   H 
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'Tlic  (ir-ncdc  nillivHophy  of  F.ilucnikin.  Hy  (•■  K.  Par- 
trldgi'.     SlurHls.V  Wnlion.     -1(11  iip.     $1..'.0 

"Ourrcnl  1-.<IuiiiiIiimi»I  ,\rHvllli«.  Hy  J  1'  (larN'r.  J.  J«. 
I.lppinroii  ("o     :is7  pp. 
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tainty,"'  was  privately  published,  the  author  states. 
It    should    be    publicly    distributed,    for   it    is    a 

wholesome,  common-sense  treatise, 
H    ith'rr^ati'se  ■^^"tten  to  educate  the  masses  up  to 

the  idea  that  perfect  and  abundant 
health  is  within  the  reach  of  everyone  who  will 
observe  natural  laws,  those  of  correct  hygiene  and 
diet,  and  take  advice  from  Dr.  Exercise  and  Dr. 
Menyman.  It  is  a  system  that  can  be  used  by 
those  who  labor,  by  the  bus>-  people  of  the  world, 
who  cannot  not  go  to  health  cures  nor  frequent 
expensive  gymnasiums.  A  better  title  would  be, 
"How  to  Keep  Well  at  Home  and  Do  Your  Work." 
Much  space  is  devoted  to  vitalizing  exercises, 
concentrated  mind-breathing,  diet,  ventilation, 
right-living,  and  right-breeding.  The  book  is 
eminently  useful,  teaching  the  unfoldment  of  the 
powers  of  mind  and  body  in  harmonious  proportion. 

The  dramatic  side  of  education  is  given  us  in  a 

most    useful    and    excellently    prepared    volume, 

"Festivals  and   Plays,"^by   Percival  Chubb  and 

his  associates  in  the  Ethical  Culture 

and"a.^l^nts  ^chool.   New  York.     The   varying 

forms  of  festal  art-pageantry,  rite 

ceremony,   song  and  dance  are  considered  from 

their  educational  aspect   as  they  are  concerned 

with  the  principles  of  pedagogy. 


In  simpler  form,  but  with  equally  broad  view  of 
the  importance  of  festivals  as  a  sustaining  aid  to 
keep  alive  the  childlike  delight  and  wonder  in  life, 
is  "Folk  Festivals  and  How  To  Give  Them,"^  by 
Mar>'  Master  Needham.  This  book  gives  minute 
directions  for  the  giving  of  all  kinds  of  folk  festivals, 
and  includes  descriptions  of  famous  European 
festival-plays,  that,  held  yearly  at  Rothenburg  on 
the  Tauber,  the  Siena  Palio,  the  fete  at  Avignon, 
the  Norse  festivals  and  the  pageants  at  Chester, 
Warwick,  Oxford  and  St.  Albans.  One  wise  sug- 
gestion is  that  we  celebrate  our  holidays  with  per- 
formances of  historical  pageants.  These  two 
books  bring  us  back  to  the  gentle  arts  of  play  by 
making  a  study  of  pastime.  That  the  schools  shall 
lead  in  the  restoration  of  this  lost  source  of  life  and 
happiness  is  the  aim  of  these  books. 

In  "  Pageants  and  Pageantry, "•'  Esther  W.  Bates 
gives  five  complete  pageants,  arranged  for  repro- 
duction by  children,  which  can  be  given  as  a  whole 
or  in  single  episodes.  They  are  drawn  from  various 
periods  of  the  world's  literary  history.  In  everj^ 
respect  the  episodes  are  made  as  true  as  possible 
to  the  times,  in  the  actual  words  spoken  by  his- 
toric characters.  There  is  an  introduction  by 
William  Orr,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  Massachusetts,  and  the  book  is  illustratc<l. 


DIPLOMACY,    PAST  AND   PRESENT 


A  RARELY  interesting  view  of  the  inner  work- 
^^  ings  of  the  old-school  diplomacy  is  furnished  by 
the  remarkable  book  which  Mr.  W.  Morgan  Shuster 

has  made  (under  the  title  "The 
O^TsVory     Strangling  of   Persia")    out  of  the 

stor>-  of  his  experiences  as  Treas- 
urer-(^icneral  of  the  Persiiin  nation.""  He  subtitles 
his  book  "The  Stor>'  of  EuroiK-an  Diplomacy  and 
Oriental  Intrigue,  Which  Resulted  in  the  Denation- 
alization of  Twelve  Million  Mohammedans."  Mr. 
Shustcr's  book  is  a  narrative  of  the  personal  experi- 
ences of  a  '  -^poken,  open-minded  .American 
whose  con.  and  determination  to  perform 
honestly  the  task  he  undertook  made  him  obnox- 
ious to  Russia  and  England.  He  was  retained  to 
put  the  Persian  finances  in  order.  Russia  and 
England  consented  to  his  apfwintmcnt.  To  Mr. 
Shujtter  these  simple  facts  conferre<l  up<m  him  the 
right  to  reform  the  finances  of  Persia  with  the  con- 
wnt  of  RuMtia  anfl  (-England.  Very  s<^>f>n  .Mr.  Shus- 
ter's  direct  devotion  to  his  duty  and  remarkable 
Aucceits  gave  riM;  to  the  ref>fjrts  that  he  was  "tact- 
Uii«"  ami  that,  much  to  diplomacy's  disappoint- 
ment and  surpriAc,  he  was  doing  his  Ijcsl  to  faith- 
fully Jtcrvc  the  country  whi<  h  was  [wyin;,'  his  salary. 
!*•  ■  '  ■  lj<Tmirt«f|  to  r<  .  'If; 
til  ind  iJriii'ih  av;'  :  lu 
ar  ly  the  work  oi  .Mr.  >ihustfT, 
an  ^  liwMjl  his  downfall.  In  his 
Ujfik  .Vlr.  ^hu»ler,  in  Mraightforwarrl,  underwated 


lanKM.i-. 

on  a  i 
f,i. 


II  '  I. 


II..--.: 


"-  the  ntitry  of  his  efforts  to  put  I'ersia 

banis.     "I   have  written  down  the 

■      '       vord,  "with  a  bluntncM 


'i»>n  Ktn$ 

■■■      My  I'lwci. 

U.   W. 


MR.    Sill  STKU    AM»    MIS    FAMILY 

(T«k<m  ahortly  a/tcr  their  return  to  thia  country  from  Pcraia) 
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An  Interna- 
tional Law 
Library 


RICHARD    ZOUCHE,    THE    EMINENT    PIONEER 

WRITER    ON    INTERNATIONAL     LAW 

(Whose  works,  published  in  1650.  has  been  translated 

into  modern  English) 

which  perhaps  under  other  circumstances  would  be 
subject  to  criticism."  "Only  the  pen  of  a  Macau- 
lay  or  the  brush  of  a  Verestchagin  could  adequately 
portray  the  rapidly  shifting  scenes  attending  the 
downfall  of  this  ancient  nation — scenes  in  which 
two  powerful  and  presumably  Christian  nations 
played  fast  and  loose  with  truth,  honor,  decency 
and  law,  hesitating  not  even  at  the  most  barbarous 


cruelties  to  accomplish  their  political  designs  and 
to  put  Persia  beyond  hope  of  self-regeneration." 
Of  the  Persians  themselves  Mr.  Shustcr's  judgment 
is,  in  the  main,  favorable.  He  thinks  they  have 
remarkable  power  of  adjustment  and  progress. 
He  praises  the  members  of  the  Majlis,  the  Persian 
Parliament,  for  their  courage  and  devotion.  The 
Persian  women  he  credits  with  qualifications  and 
virtues  surprisingly  high  considering  the  immemo- 
rial seclusion  of  their  lives.  His  book  is  copiously 
illustrated  from  photographs,  and  there  are  ap- 
jiendices  in  which  the  writer  presents  documentary 
proof  of  his  assertions. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott, 
Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State  and  General 
Secretary  for  the  American  Society  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution at  Washington  has  under- 
taken the  republication  of  "The 
Classics  of  International  Law."  It  is  planned  to 
republish  the  original  text  of  such  classic  writers  as 
Zouche,  Grotius,  PufTcndorf ,  Vattel,  Maartens  and 
others.  The  epoch-making  work  of  Zouche,  who 
was,  when  he  wrote  it.  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  ^\hich  was  originally 
entitled  "An  Exposition  of  Fecial  Law  and  Proce- 
dure, or  of  Law  Between  Nations,  and  of  Questions 
Concerning  the  Same,"  is  the  first  of  the  series. 
Each  work  will  be  published  in  two  companion  vol- 
umes, the  first  containing  the  text  edited  in  the 
original  Latin  without  note  or  annotation,  but 
with  suitable  introductions;  the  second,  the  trans- 
lation edited  by  specialists  and  provided  with  notes, 
appendices  and  index.  The  original  of  Zouchc's 
work  has  been  edited  by  Thomas  Erskine  Holland 
(International  Law,  Oxford)  and  translated  by  Dr. 
J.  L.  Brierly  (Trinity  College,  Oxford).  There  is  a 
fine  frontispiece  portrait  of  Zouche.  The  entire  se- 
ries is  to  be  underthe  generzil  editorship  of  Dr.  Scott. 


PHILOSOPHY 


■pOR  those  who  are  interested  in  philosophy, 
^  cither  as  interpreted  by  modern  writers,  or  the 
leaders  of  thought  of  former  ages   and  edited  for 

to-day,  there  are  several  recently 
Up-to^^ate      '^sued    works    of    importance.      Dr. 

Borden  Parker  Bowne  gives  us  in  a 
work  of  more  than  6400  words  a  critical  exposition 
of  Kant  and  Spencer.'  Two  French  scholars,  Dr. 
Yves  Delage  (Professor  of  Zoology,  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  at  the  University  of  Paris)  and  Marie 
(loldsmith  (editor  of  the  "Biological  Annual") 
have  brought  out  a  comprehensive  work  on  "The 
Theories  of  Evolution,"-  which  has  been  translated 
from  the  French  by  Andre  Tridon.  There  are  two 
books  on  Bergson.  One,  an  exposition  of  his  point 
of  view,  entitled  "Henri  Bergson:  the  Philosophy 
of  Change,"*  by  H.  Wildon  Carr,  being  based  on 
papers  already  published  in  the  Hibhert  Journal, 
and  "Modern  Science  and  the  Illusions  of  Pro- 
fessor Bergson,"^  by  Hugh  S.  R.  Elliot,  which,  with 
an  approving   introduction    by  Sir  E.  Ray  Lank- 

'  Kant  and  Spencer:  A  Critical  Exposition.  Bv  Borden 
Parker  Bowne.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     -140  pp.     iSS. 

«The  Theories  of  Evolution.  By  Yves  Delage  and  Marie 
Goldsmith.    B.  W.  Huebsch.    352  pp.    .152. 

•Henri  Bergson:  The  Philosophy  of  Change.  BvH.  AVil- 
don  Carr.  New  York:  Dodge  Publishing  Company. 
91  pp.      20  cents. 

<  Modern  Science  and  the  Illusions  of  Professor  Bergson. 
By  Hugh  S.  K.  EUiot.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  257  pp 
$1  -oO. 


ester,  attempts  to  demolish  the  theories  and  ideas 
of  the  French  thinker. 

Professor  Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard,  contributes 
a  new  volume  to  philosophical  literature,  "Sources 
of  Religious  Insight,""  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 

The  Royce  before  Lake  Forest  College  on  the 
Theory  of  Reli-  foundation  of  the  late  William 
gious  Insight  Bross.  The  content  deals  with  in- 
dividual experience  and  social  experience  as  sources 
of  religious  insight,  analyzes  the  office  of  reason  and 
brings  us  around  to  a  religion  which  is  in  essence 
Royce's  doctrine  of  Loyalty.  The  Royce  theories 
of  the  fundamentals  of  philosphy  split  wide  with 
the  William  James  conceptions.  Royce  binds  the 
divided  self  of  James  into  a  Oneness,  a  unity  that  is 
in  reality  a  conformation  to  a  universal  Will.  That 
this  is  our  real  need,  that  this  oneness  will  solve  our 
problems,  he  insists  with  triumi)hant  faith.  Hesays: 
"Whatever any  form  of  the  visible  church  has  done 
or  will  do  for  the  religious  life  of  mankind,  the  crown- 
ing source  of  religious  insight  is,  for  us  all,  the  actual 
loyalty,  service  devotion,  suffering,  accomplishment, 
traditions,examplc,teachingand  triumphs  of  the  in- 
visible church  of  all  the  faithful.  And  by  the  invisi- 
ble church  I  mean  the  brotherhood  consisting  of  all 
who  in  any  clime  or  in  any  land  live  in  the  spirit." 

» Sources  of  Religious  In.sight.  By  Josiah  Royce.  Scrib- 
ners.     296  pp.     $1.25  net. 


STRINDBERG  AND    IBSEN 


\  N  essay  upon  the  life  and  works  of  Sweden's 

■^^  greatest  man  of  letters,  August  Strindberg,  has 

been  published  in  a  pre\'ious  issue  of  the  Review 

OF    Reviews.     Mr.    Edwin    Bjork- 

^^°/^'°'*'  man,  Strindberg's  translator,  whose 
berg  s  flays     ^  ,  ,°  ,  .  ,      . 

first  volume  of  plays  in  translation 

was  noticed  in  these  pages  in  Februan,-,  gives  us 
this  month  a  Strindberg  play — "There  are  Crimes 
and  Crimes."'  This  play  was  written  in  1S99,  when 
the  author  was  fifty  years  old,  and  therefore  be- 
longs to  that  later  period  when  Strindberg  the 
Mystic,  the  man  of  personal  faith  and  august 
vision  overtowered  Strindberg  the  Realist.  It  is 
a  beautiful  parable  play  worked  out  in  detail  with 
the  concentration  upon  a  single  idea  that  borders 
upon  madness — a  play  that  searches  our  hearts, 
asking  the  question  of  Cain,  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  The  "crimes"  of  the  play,  as  Mr. 
Bjorkman  states  in  his  interpretative  preface,  are 
not  those  of  the  criminal  code,  but  those  against 
the  spirit — "against  the  impalpable  power  that 
moves  us  against  God."  Must  we  not  account  for 
our  crimes  of  thought,  of  desire,  those  crafty  fore- 
runners of  our  deeds,  the  wild  birds  of  the  human 
heart?  Swedenborg,  Ibsen,  Bjornson  and  Strind- 
berg form  the  great  Scandinavian  group  of  literary 
genius.  Like  the  Recording  .Angel,  they  have  set 
down  our  inmost  thoughts;  they  have  bidden  us 
pause  a  moment  in  the  mad  race  of  life  and  ask  the 
soul — Whither  goest  thou?  Briefly  the  stor>-  of 
"There  are  Crimes  and  Crimes,"  is  one  of  Maurice, 
an  ambitious  but  unsuccessful  playwright,  who 
comes  suddenly  to  the  top  of  the  hill  of  success  and 
becomes  in  a  night  the  idol  of  the  Parisian  public. 
His  play  is  produced;  the  critics  laud  its  merits;  he 
is  to  receive  one  hundred  thousand  francs.  Duty 
bids  him  fulfill  his  promises,  marry  the  companion 
who  has  shared  his  poverty  and  legitimatize  his 
child,  but  intoxicated  by  his  sudden  change  of  for- 
tune, he  becomes  infatuated  with  the  unscrupulous 
Hcnriette,  who  is  already  pledged  to  his  friend. 
They  decide  to  elope  and  in  the  tumult  of  their 
selfish  joy  wLsh  the  child, — the  link  that  bind-,  him 
to  the   faithful  Jeanne, — dead.     They   are  over- 


Ibsen 
Interpreted 


heard  voicing  their  horrible  wish,  and  when  the 
child  dies  mysteriously  shortly  after  the  lather  has 
bade  it  a  final  farewell,  they  are  both  arrested  and 
accused  of  murder.  Now  both  Maurice  and 
Henriette,  so  far  as  deeds  go,  are  guiltless,  but  in 
their  thoughts  and  desires  they  are  guilty.  From 
this  point  in  the  play  a  swift  and  remorseless 
retribution  follows  them  as  surely  as  if  they 
had  committed  the  deed.  They  are  finally 
acquitted  when  science  proves  the  child  died  of 
natural  causes,  but  the  poison  works  on  until 
both  are  on  the  verge  of  madness  and  their  love 
"tainted  from  the  first"  by  unholiness  turns  to 
bitter  hatred. 

Mr.  Otto  Heller's-  attempt  to  interpret  Ibsen 
justifies  itself.  He  has  followed  the  admirable 
methods  of  Mr.  William  Archer  in  simplifying 
Norwegian  names  and  titles,  and 
endeavors  to  reveal  Ibsen  in  his 
true  place  as  both  a  poet  and  a  moral 
teacher,  and  also  to  remove  from  his  works  the 
cloudy  veil  of  obscurity  which  has  been  placed 
upon  them  by  the  "Ibsen  cult."  The  social  and 
problem  plays  are  gi\en  rather  more  attention  than 
those  that  are  purely  romantic  and  historical.  Mr. 
Frank  Colby  has  asked  "What  in  the  world  has  a 
good  placid  American  audience  to  do  with  this 
half-mad  old  Scandinavian?  He  writes  only  for 
those  who  go  to  the  theatre  to  be  disturbed."  Mr. 
Heller  retorts  that  truth  is  ever  disturbing  because 
it  stirs  us  to  action  or  to  righteous  wrath.  No  na- 
tion or  people  can  thrive  under  a  "conspiracy  of 
silence"  concerning  matters  of  public  welfare. 
These  summaries  are,  of  all  the  Ibsen  interpreta- 
tions, the  clearest  and  the  most  adaptable  to  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  understand  his  Ibsen.  The 
various  quotations  from  the  play  are  selected  with 
rare  judgment.  They  illustrate  and  define  without 
producing  confusion  in  the  reader's  mind  as  to 
the  teaching  intended  by  the  play  in  question. 
Rarely  is  such  a  useful  dramatic  interpretive  work 
offered  the  general  reader  and  the  student  of  dra- 
matic literature. 


OTHER   NEW   AND   NOTEWORTHY 

BOOKS 


\V7HK.\  Jane  Addamn  »pcak»  on  any  phase  of  so- 

rial  ri.-f'rt-m  we  may  ex|KTt    to  finti  not  only 

Bolid  foundations  for  hcroninion,  but  the  Ix-si,  most 

JaneAJdam*    '  '"''      '"'  '">"     "f     •  h'" 

on  the  B«c<al  Hhc      '  .In       her 

''^'  liiiii-  \Hxik,  r«Trntly  i^nu*'!,  "  ,\    .\«w 

Cori*ri*-nce  an'l  An  Ani  ient   l.vil,"' .Miss  Addaiiis 

Kives  uii  a  frank.  flir«<  t  ftlalemcni  of  the  •t^xrial  evil, 

bi  ■'••    ' 'T    in-aimcrit    u\K)n    faru,    u(>on    .iriual 

f^  ■>  <A   ihttsf    who   have    invent iwaK'd    ihr 


T- 

I 

M 


r  «.      HO  jji)       <  :•!  . 
Hy   otto    llrlli-r. 


Stories  of  the  girls  themselves  who  have  been 
flrawn  into  the  net.  Miss  .\ddains  elaborates  her 
theme  calmly  and  niakrs  many  judicious  sngges- 
tionH  regarding  I  In-  prcipcr  modern  attitude  toward 
this  [)rol>l<-m.  .Much  of  the  malcri.il  in  this  book 
was  origin.illy  published  in  maga/ine  form,  it  was 
baited  f)n  Wish  .NildaniH'  work  with  the  Juvenile 
I'mt-rtivv  AKMxi.it ion  of  Chicago,  and  her  work 
at  Mull-HoUHe.  .An  h<-ad  of  the  publication  com- 
mittee of  thin  aHMK  i.'ilion,  Hhe  read  the  origin. il 
in  .1  Hcrien  of  spec  i.d  invrsiigat  Iohh 
'  dame  IkiIIh,  tlMMtrt-H,  amuM-inciil  parkN, 

•  A  N0W  r<in*Hcnri<  ami  An  Ancient  Rvll.    Dy  J»na  Ad- 

dAOia.     MMtliillitii.     2\U  |i|i.      SI, 
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lake  excursion  boats,  and  petty  gambling,  as  well 
as  the  home  surroundings  of  one  hundred  juvenile 
court  children  and  the  records  of  four  thousand 
parents  who  "clearly  contributed  to  the  delin- 
quency of  their  own  families."  Besides  these  there 
came  under  her  notice  the  personal  histories  of  two 
hundred  department  store  girls,  two  hundred  fac- 
tory girls,  two  hundred  immigrant  girls,  two  hun- 
dred ofifice  girls,  and  the  girls  employed  in  one 
hundred  hotels  and  restaurants.  While  it  all  was 
"most  distressing,"  Miss  Addams  says  she  was 
"much  impressed  and  at  times  fairly  startled  by 
the  large  and  diversified  number  of  people  to  whom 
the  very  existence  of  the  '  white  slave  '  traffic  had 
become  unendurable  and  who  promptly  responded 
to  the  appeal  made  on  behalf  of  its  victims." 

A  brilliant  work  on  archaeology^  in  a  compar- 
atively virgin  field,  South  America,  comes  in  the 
wake  of  our  newly  aroused  interest  in  the  South 
Archaeology  American  states.  Its  author,  Mr.  T. 
in  South  Athol  Joycc,  makes  no  pretense  of 
America  covering  the  field  in  a  connected  or 
an  authoritative  manner.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
do  so  at  the  present  time  is  an  impossibility,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  exploration  and  research.  The  G.  G. 
Heye  expedition  is  now  at  work  in  Ecuador,  but 
Peru  has  been  only  partially  explored;  Columbia 
and  Venezuela  are  practically  untouched,  and  in 
Argentine  alone  is  archaeological  research  being 
carried  on  by  an  efficient  body  of  men.  Germany, 
France  and  Sweden  have  taken  the  largest  part  in 
the  field  of  archaeology  in  South  America.  Inter- 
est for  this  enterprise  and  funds  for  carrying  on 
the  work  have  been  strangely  lacking  in  the  United 
States.  Even  the  patient  and  life-long  investiga- 
tions of  Uhle  in  Peru  have  been  practically  unap- 
preciated in  this  country.  Mr.  Joyce's  book  covers 
the  archaeology  of  South  America  briefly,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  early  history  of  Peru.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  the  most  ancient  form 
of  government  there  was  communism,  which  con- 
tinued in  operation  in  the  Inca  state  until  the  em- 
pire grew  and  gradually  an  official  class  sprang 
into  existence,  which  developed  into  the  bureau- 
cracy found  by  Pizarro.  Great  contrasts  existed 
between  different  states.  When  the  Inca  state  had 
entirely  fallen  away  from  communism,  the  Arau- 
canians,  a  race  farther  south,  enjoyed  perfect  in- 
dividual freedom.  It  was  a  creed  with  them  as 
with  our  forefathers.  Mr.  Joyce  writes,  apropos  of 
their  determined  resistance  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Inca  Empire,  "When  a  people  as  a 
whole  is  prepared  to  perish  rather  than  submit,  it 
is  unconquerable.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Inca  Empire  ceased  at  the  river  Maule."  The 
illustrations  for  this  volume  are  cuts  of  antiquities 
and  of  ancient  ruins,  with  especial  attention  to  pot- 
tery. An  excellent  map  of  South  America  is  in- 
cluded in  the  appendix. 

Some  years  ago  an  absorbingly  interesting  vol- 
ume on  war  and  peace  entitled  "The  Valor  of  Ignor- 
ance" came  from  the  pen  of  General  Homer  Lea. 
In  this  book  the  author  endeavored 

Britain  s       ^^    arouse    Americans    from    their 
fen  Is  ,,  .         .     ,  .  ,.  .  .        ,, 

fancied    security   from    invasion. 

In  a  new  book,  "The  Day  of  the  Saxon, "^  General 

Lea  aims  to  awaken  the  British  Empire  to  the 

danger  which  each  day  threatens  more  and  more 

»  South  American  Archaeology.  By  T.  Athol  Joyce.  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.    292  pp.    $2. 

2  The  Day  of  the  Saxon.  By  Homer  Lea.  Harpers. 
249  pp.    $1.80. 


"the  thin,  red  Saxon  line,"  which  encircles  the 
globe.  He  indicates  the  principal  danger  points  in 
the  Briton's  far-flung  Empire  "with  the  world 
against  him  and  his  frontiers  on  every  sea." 
"Nothing,"  he  says,  "but  neglect  can  defeat  Brit- 
ain,— but  neglect  has  already  seized  her."  "The 
Day  of  the  Saxon"  is  the  second  volume  of  a  tril- 
ogy in  which  General  Lea  proposes  to  deal  with 
"new  phases  of  military  science  as  they  affect 
international  existence." 

"Elsie  Lindtner,"*  a  novel  by  Madame  Karen 
Michaelis  Stangeland,  is  the  sequel  to  that  author's 
former  book,  "The  Dangerous  Age,"  which  at- 
A  Sequel  to  tracted  considerable  attention  in 
"The  Dan-  Europe  and  in  this  country.  One 
gerousAge."  ^1^5^  j-ead  Madame  Stangeland's 
books  carefully  and  thoughtfully,  or  let  them  alone. 
They  are  too  frankly  written  for  hasty  judgment. 
The  author  is  a  Danish  woman  and  the  Danes 
have,  in  common  with  the  other  Scandinavians,  a 
tendency  to  a  concentration  upon  a  single  idea 
that  borders  upon  madness.  In  "Elsie  Lindtner," 
there  is  the  continuation  of  the  theme  of  "The 
Dangerous  Age,"  which  is — reduced  to  plain  words 
— a  pathological  study  of  woman  in  the  forties. 
The  brilliant,  erratic  Elsie,  who  in  the  former  book 
divorces  her  husband,  fails  to  win  her  youthful 
admirer  who  has  long  worshiped  her  from  afar,  and 
then  turns  to  her  husband  only  to  find  he  has  con- 
soled himself  and  remarried,  starts  on  a  Cook's 
tour  around  the  world  with  her  faithful  companion 
Jeanne.  The  opening  chapter  of  "Elsie  Lindtner" 
finds  her  sick  of  travel  and  filled  with  disappoint- 
ment over  her  wasted  life.  She  wanders  on  over 
the  world  indulging  in  fads  and  fancies  until  the 
advent  of  a  savior  in  the  form  of  a  waif,  Kelly, 
whom  she  adopts,  and  with  whom,  in  the  assump- 
tion of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  mother- 
hood, she  finds  peace  and  happiness.  The  book 
has  little  form,  technically  speaking.  There  is  an 
interlude  composed  of  the  letters  of  Elsie's  friend, 
Lili  Rothe,  to  one  of  the  two  men  she  loved.  One 
of  these — the  "Yellow  Orchid"  love  letter  reveals 
Madame  Stangeland's  talent  to  be  as  rare  and 
spiritualized  as  it  is  brilliant. 

The  publication  of  a  collection  of  Yiddish  tales,^ 
by  the  ^ewish  publication  society  of  America,  is  to 
introduce  the  non- Yiddish  public  to  the  many  of 
the  writers  active  in  Russian  Jewry 
and  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
Yiddish  literature  beyond  the  im- 
pressions it  has  received  from  Perez  and  Sholom 
Alechem.  There  are  forty-eight  stories  in  this 
volume  collected  from  the  writings  of  twenty  dif- 
ferent authors.  It  is  not  over-praise  to  say  that 
each  one  is  a  gem  of  its  kind.  These  tales  of  Jewry 
are  profoundly  moving;  they  open  a  perspective 
upon  a  life  of  which  the  western  Gentile  has  but 
little  knowledge  and  in  many  cases  less  sympathy. 
While  they  cannot  be  termed  cheerful  tales — the 
sorrows  of  the  "pale"  have  saddened  their  merri- 
ment— they  have  sprightly  wit  and  mirth  that  has 
risen  through  tears.  It  would  be  desirable  that 
everyone  who  feels  a  touch  of  anti-Semitic  preju- 
dice, could  read  these  stories.  Predjudice  van- 
ishes beneath  the  search-light  of  perfect  knowledge. 
Ignorance  is  the  only  real  barrier  between  race  and 
race,  between  brother  and  brother.     The  "Three 


Tales  in 
Yiddish 


"  Elsie  Lindtner.  By  Karin  Michaelis  Stangeland.  John 
Lane  Co.    212  pp.    $1.20. 

■•Yiddish  Tales.  Philadelphia:  Jewish  Publication 
Society.    599  pp. 
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Who  Ate  " — is  the  pathetic  stor>-  of  three  Rabbis 
who  broke  the  "Law"  and  ate  in  the  Synagogue 
before  the  congregation  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
in  order  that  their  flock  might  do  likewise  and  save 
themselves  from  the  plague.  Da\nd  Frischmann, 
the  author  of  this  stor^-,  is  a  Hebrew  editor,  critic, 
and  satirist.  He  was  born  in  1863  at  Lodz, 
Poland,  and  has  lived  at  Warsaw  nearly  all  his  life. 
He  translated  George  Eliot's  "Daniel  Deronda" 
into  Yiddish.  Another  stor}-  remarkable  for  a 
certain  inspired  quality  is  "'Reb  Shloimeh,"  by 
David  Pinski.  This  talented  author,  among  other 
works,  has  written  a  series  of  Messiah  dramas. 
The  translations  have  been  made  by  Helena  Frank 
and  the  compilation  of  the  bibliographical  data  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Freidus,  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library-. 

Spain  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  countries  of  the 
old  regime.  The  magnificence  of  its  court  ceremo- 
nials and  the  punctiliousness  of  the  social  usages  of 

its  upper  classes  make  it  particularly 
^'^^Courf'*''    interesting  to  the  average  American 

whose  actual  surroundings  (if  not 
his  ambitions  and  pretensions)  are  so  different. 
William  Miller  Collier,  late  American  Minister  to 
Spain,  in  his  recently  issued  book,  "At  the  Court  of 
His  Catholic  Majesty,"^  has  aimed  to  present  a  side 
of  Spanish  court  life  hitherto  overlooked  by  de- 
scriptive and  historical  writers.  Mr.  Collier,  who 
wields  a  facile  pen,  describes  the  magnificent  and 
imposing  ceremonies  of  the  Spanish  court  and 
lays  bare  the  meaning  of  it  all — a  meaning  whose 
unraveling  is  often  difficult.  The  volume  is 
illustrated. 

"Play-Making,"*  a  manual  of  craftsmanship  or 
a  handbook  for  inexperienced  talent,  comes  to  us 
this  month  from  William  Archer.     It  is  admirably 

written,  holding  the  interest  from 
^PifrwrigSu  '  t'tginning  to  end.      It  is  not  a  book 

of  criticism,  but  as  the  author  states, 
a  Ixxjk  of  "discussion  and  practical  suggestion." 
Mr.  Archer  has  realized  with  Brander  Matthews 
and  other  writers  on  the  drama,  that  a  great  revival 
of  dramatic  literature  is  now  taking  place.  The 
wave  is  rising  and  we  have  not  yet  reached  its 
crest.  For  thoM:  who  have  creative  talent  and 
who  fail  through  lack  of  logic,  of  analysis  and  of  co- 
ordination of  their  factors  of  the  drama,  this  book 
comes  with  solid  common  sense  anfl  discriminating 
advice.  After  reading  the  \xjo\c  one  has  al)s^jrl>ed, 
Ijcyond  a  knowledge  of  the  pro|>er  construction  of 
plays,  a  wealth  of  information  alnjut  clas'>iral 
mf«l<-rn  fjrama  lKi»h  in  this  country  and  in  KuroiK-. 
With   profxrr  '  ify    Mr.   .Xnher  r«-minfls   us 

that  of  all  dr. I  '<iH-nings  there  is  nf>ne  that 

fturpaswrt  the  lines  s|>okcn  by  Richard  Plantagenet 
limping  down  the  empty  htagc: 
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•  n*y  M«hln«       liy  WillUin  Ar>h<T       Hmall.  Maynar<i 
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The  "Statesman's  Year-Book,"'  for  the  year 
1912,  in  its  forty-ninth  annual  edition,  contains 
1428  pages  and  a  number  of  new  and  very  valuable 

maps.  Recent  historical  events 
"^"EpTto^^Llr"  )\hjch   have   taken   place   in   India, 

Lhma,  Morocco,  and  Inpoli  receive 
special  adequate  treatment.  In  most  cases  the 
results  of  the  censuses  taken  in  various  countries  in 
19 10  and  191 1  have  been  incorporated,  and  the 
result  of  recent  legislation  in  Great  Britain  with 
reference  to  social  reform  has  been  noted.  The 
"Statesman's  Year-Book"  maintains  its  traditional 
high  level.  It  is  indispensable  in  the  newspaper  or 
magazine  editorial  room. 

When  he  was  old  and  ill,  and  the  end  was  not  far 

ofT,  Tolstoy  found  it  difficult  to  work  consecutively 

upon    his   essay  "What  is  Religion?"    and   other 

shorter   didactic   essays   that    were 

st!)y"stlries  engaging  him,  so  he  turned  for  relief 
to  the  writing  of  three  tales  which 
ha^'e  been  published  since  his  death.  These  are 
now  brought  out  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  and 
the  publishers  inform  us  their  publication  is  au- 
thorized by  arrangement  with  the  Tolstoy  heirs. 
They  are  severally  entitled  "Hadji  Murad,"* 
"Father  Sergius,"^  and  "The  Man  Who  Was 
Dead."*  Hadji  Murad,  translated  by  Aylmer 
Maude,  is  the  story  of  a  wild  figure  of  the  Caucasus 
whom  Tolstoy  met  back  in  1851  in  Tiflis.  In  the 
story  he  appears  as  a  good  Mohammedan  who 
always  performed  his  ablutions,  said  his  prayers 
regularly,  and  cut  his  enemies  to  pieces  whenever  he 
could  get  at  them.  In  the  story  Tolstoy  makes  us 
feel  how  repugnant  to  him  were  the  traditional 
ways  of  life  that  we  call  "civilized,"  with  all  its 
selfishness  and  self-indulgence,  its  officialism,  gross 
materialism,  and  complete  lack  of  spirituality. 
The  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus,  of  whom  Hadji 
Murad  was  so  fine  a  type,  are  noted  for  their  reli- 
gious fervor,  their  capacity  for  self-abnegation  and 
self-sacrifice  in  a  great  cause.  These  qualities  were 
always  especially  attracti\c  to  Tolstoy.  The  story 
of  Hadji  Nlurad  is  gloomy  and  grim,  but  its  realism 
is  tremendous  and  convincing.  "I'athcr  Sergius" 
is  impressive,  although  at  times  a  gloomy  and  psy- 
chological study,  this  time  of  monastic  ism,  and 
with  the  eternal  motif  of  sex  brought  in  with  Tol- 
stoy's inimitaljle  power.  "The  .\lan  Wiio  Was 
Dead"  is,  in  a  measure,  like  all  of  Tolstoy's  best 
works,  biographical.  Undoubtedly  the  noblest 
part  of  Fedia,  the  principal  character,  is  Tolstoy 
himself.  .As  a  protest  against  the  marriage  and 
divone  laws  f)f  Russia,  this  story  is  an  elTectivc 
document.  The  Russian  title  translated  "The 
.Man  Who  Was  Dt-ad,"  is  /,hi\i)i  Trup.  .Another 
translatifjn  by  .Mrs.  K.  M.  l-^varts,  of  the  same 
work,  in  which  the  title  is  rendered  "The  Living 
Corpse,"'  is  brought  out  by  Brown  Brothers  of 
Philadelphia. 
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FINANCIAL  NEWS   FOR  THE 

INVESTOR 


A  RECENT  newspaper  headline  tells  of 
the  admission  to  quotation  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  of  $300,000,000  in 
stocks  and  bonds.  This  is  the  largest  total 
of  securities  admitted  at  any  one  time  in 
years.  Newspaper  headline  writers  glory  in 
big  figures.  They  revel  in  the  largest  totals 
in  years,  and  generous  space  is  certain  to  be 
given  any  "story"  which  can  be  so  intro- 
duced. But  there  is  a  meaning  behind  these 
figures  which  merits  more  than  the  passing 
curiosity  of  readers  of  sensational  items. 

Of  the  total  of  $300,000,000  of  new  securi- 
ties placed  at  one  time  upon  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, more  than  one-third  were  preferred 
and  common  stocks  of  certain  corporations 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  retail  store 
operations,  these  corporations  having  been 
known  but  a  few  months  only  to  the  financial 
centers.  Indeed,  until  quite  recently  they 
were  not  corporations  at  all  but  private 
partnerships. 

It  used  frequently  to  be  said  that  the 
Stock  Exchange  was  content  to  deal  year 
after  year  in  the  same  things  and  made  no 
attempt  to  diversify  the  securities  its  mem- 
bers were  permitted  to  buy  and  sell.  For  the 
most  part  these  were  the  bonds  and  stocks 
of  the  big  railroad  systems  and  of  a  few  of 
the  trusts,  so  called.  These  great  corpora- 
tions were  pretty  closely  identified  in  the 
•  public  mind  with  the  "money  kings."  The 
farmer  or  small  business  man  with  $500  to 
invest  read  of  the  million-share  days  on  the 
Exchange,  of  the  Northern  Pacific  panic,  and 
of  the  doings  of  E.  H.  Harriman  and  other 
giants  of  finance.  The  stocks  they  were 
credited  with  dealing  in  did  not  seem  within 
his  reach  even  if  he  were  not  suspicious  of 
all  such  doings.  Then,  too,  the  glib,  smooth 
promoters  who  tried,  so  often  successfully,  to 
sell  him  worthless  stock,  had  been  only  too 
glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  small  investor's 
state  of  mind  and  persuade  him  to  buy  their 
wares  by  denouncing  the  iniquities  of  Wall 
Street. 

But  investment  conditions  are  changing 
as  regards  the  Stock  Exchange.  There  are 
still  many  hundreds  of  unlisted  bonds  which 
would  be  no  safer  if  they  were  found  among 
the  "listed"  items.  But  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years  the  variety  of  both  bonds  and 
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stocks  placed  on  the  Exchange  has  remarkably 
widened.  Not  long  ago  one  could  find  no 
investments  either  on  or  off  the  Exchange 
which  were  even  moderately  safe  except  rail- 
road securities  and  bank  shares.  Then  came 
the  public  utility  corporations, — gas,  electric, 
and  telephone.  The  securities  of  this  group 
have  been  more  or  less  standardized  and  safe- 
guarded by  many  of  the  best  dealers  until 
they  at  present  form  most  desirable  invest- 
ments. Now  another  great  addition  is  being 
made  to  the  securities  available  for  general 
investment  by  the  incorporating  of  many 
private  manufacturing  and  trading  concerns. 
A  steadily  growing  number  of  these  com- 
panies have  become  so  large  and  prosperous 
as  to  require  a  wider  market  for  their  secur- 
ities than  could  be  arranged  for  privately.  So 
there  have  been  added  to  the  Stock  Exchange 
list  the  shares  of  department  stores,  five-and- 
ten-cent  stores,  typewriter,  biscuit  and  crack- 
er, automobile,  and  many  other  corporations 
which  would  have  been  looked  upon  askance 
ten  years  ago. 

The  popularity  of  the  industrial  preferred 
stock  may  easily  be  overdone.  Many  of 
them  are  quite  unsuitable  for  the  average 
investor.  The  points  which  must  be  looked 
into  before  buying  such  stocks  are  numerous 
and  elaborate.  Recent  happenings  in  the 
preferred  shares  of  an  automobile  company 
whose  securities  had  been  hailed  as  welcome 
additions  to  the  standard  issues  should  act 
as  a  brake  upon  too  hasty  promoters. 

But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  particular 
article  to  go  into  details  about  the  precau- 
tions to  be  observed.  The  point  which  it  is 
desired  to  make  here  is  that  whatever  the 
merits  or  defects  individually  of  the  great 
mass  of  newly  promoted  industrial  preferred 
stocks,  the  fact  remains  that  never  before 
in  the  history  of  banking  houses  in -this  coun- 
try have  reputable  promotions  in  all  manner 
of  things  had  a  greater  vogue  than  now.  As 
stated  before,  railroad  transportation  was  long 
the  expanding  business  of  the  country  and 
absorbed  the  major  portion  of  accumulating 
investment  funds.  Now  capital  is  turning 
steadily  to  industrial  enterprises.  Railroads 
have  many  problems  yet  to  solve  but  they 
are  fairly  well  established,  and  however  great 
the  sums  they  may  hereafter  absorb  for  im- 
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provements  and  reconstruction,  it  is  unlikely 
that  with  the  strict  State  and  national  regu- 
lation insisted  upK)n  by  pubUc  opinion  they 
will  be  able  to  pay  large  returns  to  investors. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  railroad  securi- 
ties should  not  remain  eminently  safe  invest- 
ments, returning  a  low  or  moderate  rate  of 
income.  But  manufacturing  and  retailing 
appear  to  be  the  lines  where  future  big 
profits  are  to  be  made. 

For  one  thing  the  business  of  financing  the 
steam  railroads  has  become  closely  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  banking 
houses.  Financing  public  utilities  is  by  no 
means  so  closely  concentrated,  but  it  is  a 
highly  specialized  business.  There  are  many 
small  or  moderate  sized  banking  houses 
that  cannot  share  in  the  financing  of  rail- 
roads and  have  not  specialized  along  the 
pubUc  utihty  line,  which  welcome  the  trans- 
formation of  privately  or  locally  owned  enter- 
prises into  public  share  corporations  with  a 
wide  distribution  of  ownership.  It  affords  an 
outlet  for  their  acti\'ities. 

Of  course  it  will  require  time  to  bring  in- 
dustrial preferred  stocks  up  to  anything  like 
the  uniform  standard  of  merit  which  railroad 
and  public  utility  securities  enjoy.  But  when 
in  one  day  the  Stock  Exchange,  with  its 
insistence  upon  frequent  statements  of  earn- 
ings and  balance  sheets,  admits  841,026,600 
stock  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  S15,- 
000,000  stock  of  the  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit 
Company,  and  $65,000,000  stock  of  the  F.  W. 
VV'oolworth  Company,  one  is  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  this  group  of  securities  is  be- 
coming important.    Many  others  are  coming, 


— stocks  of  great  bread-baking  companies 
seeking  to  feed  whole  cities,  stocks  of  drug 
companies  with  wonderful  records  of  success, 
and  so  on.  One  of  these  companies  sold  $52,- 
616,123  worth  of  goods  last  year, — a  total 
which  exceeds  that  of  many  of  the  older 
trusts.  Most  of  these  companies  are  in  no 
sense  trusts.  They  have  plenty  of  competi- 
tion,— too  much,  in  some  cases. 

As  this  movement  progresses  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  from  time  to  time  some  of 
the  safeguards  to  be  obser\'ed  in  buying  the 
new  securities,  as  well  as  some  of  the  dangers 
that  beset  the  investor.  But  for  the  moment 
it  is  enough  to  say  that,  despite  failures  and 
losses  which  are  sure  to  occur,  there  will  be 
many  marked  successes.  Conservative  peo- 
ple are  astonished  at  the  influx  of  new  securi- 
ties. But  it  is  an  old  story  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange.  The  last  time  the  writer 
made  a  count  there  were  less  than  a  thousand 
securities  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. There  have  long  been  more  than 
five  thousand  Usted  on  the  London  Exchange. 

The  London  Statist,  an  abler  investors' 
paper  than  any  which  this  country  can  boast 
of,  gives  the  most  careful  reviews  to  the 
shares  of  restaurant  companies  and  milliner}' 
stores.  The  Englishman  long  ago  had  to 
find  another  outlet  for  his  savings  than  rail- 
road shares,  and  there  seems  nothing  un- 
dignified nor  humorous  to  him  in  the  idea  of 
dealing  in  shares  of  the  Louise  Millinery,  Ltd. 
Perhaps  the  investment  field  in  this  countr\^ 
will  never  become  as  broad  as  in  England, 
but  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  that  its  old 
narrowness  is  being  rapidly  done  away  with. 
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mortgaKi'S.  In  our  opinion,  an  v\^\\{  prr  cent. 
mortKaKe  that  cannot,  so  to  .s|)(ak,  st.ind  on  its 
own  legs  is  not  a  genuine  invest menl  proposition. 

No.  378.  TYPICAL  HVK  PER  CENT.  INVESTMENT.S 
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lioth  piil)Iir  utilit>'  lionds  an-  rcpriM-nlalivc  of 
about  the  highest  grade  securities  of  their  type. 
Between  them  we  wc  com  pa  r.i  lively  lit  lie  ilif- 
ferenc  e  from  iht-  p<»inl  of  view  of  invest  n>enl 
merit  In  the  (i-nlr.il  Vermont  ei|nipinenis  you 
would  have  a  l>p''  of  iiu'eslment  whose  ri-coid  of 
•wifity  is  r.ither  unusual.  I  lu-ri-  is.  in  f.u  t ,  sonie- 
wh.il  more  precedent  on  which  to  li.is<'  iu<l^iucnt 
of    iIm-    s.ifil\     of    principill    ,ind     iiiliii-.t     iif     such 
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securities  than  there  is  precedent  on  which  to  base 
judgment  of  the  safety  of  public  utility  bonds. 
We  mean  by  this  that  railroad  equipment  ob- 
ligations, as  a  class,  have  been  subjected  to  more 
severe  tests,  which  they  have  withstood  in  a  re- 
markably satisfactory  manner.  But,  as  between 
the  equipment  bonds  and  either  one  of  the  other 
two  issues,  it  would  be  difficult  to  express  any  but 
a  more  or  less  arbitrary  choice  on  general  grounds. 
Although  the  Chicago  Telephone  and  People's 
Gas  fives  are  both  widely  known  issues  with 
reasonably  broad  markets,  it  is  just  possible  that 
the  equipments  might  prove  somewhat  the  more 
stable  in  market  value.  This  is  a  consideration 
that  would  be  of  no  little  importance,  provided  you 
foresaw  any  possibility  of  being  under  the  necessity 
of  converting  your  investment  into  cash  on  short 
notice.  Then,  too,  the  equipments  being  issued 
in  various  maturities,  would  lend  themselves  to  a 
special  arrangement  of  your  investment  more 
readily  than  the  other  bonds. 

It  is  not  particularly  easy  at  all  times  to  find  odd 
lots  of  equipment  bonds  or  notes  in  the  market. 
The  relatively  small  offerings,  like  the  recent  one 
of  Seaboard  Air  Line  4>^'s,  are  quickly  absorbed  as 
a  rule  by  institutional  buying,  so  that  they  rarely 
become  available  for  the  individual  investor.  It 
appears,  however,  that  there  is  still  a  floating 
supply  of  older  and  larger  issues,  like  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  4K's,  due  February,  1916  to  1922,  and  New 
York  Central  Lines  4/4's,  due  January,  1920  to 
1926,  obtainable  about  as  follows:  the  former  on  a 
4.30  per  cent,  basis,  the  latter  on  a  4.40  per  cent, 
basis.  Your  banker  would  doubtless  be  able  to 
suggest  others. 

In  the  public  utility  class  we  might  suggest  other 
bonds  like  the  following  as  being  of  about  equal 
investment  merit  with  those  you  already  have 
under  consideration: 

Washington  Water  Power  first  5's 

Laclede  Gas  of  St.  Louis  first  5's,  or  refunding  5's 

Detroit  Edison  first  and  collateral  5's 

Niagara  Falls  Power  first  5's 

Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light  first  5's 

Michigan  State  Telephone  5's 

New  York  Telephone  4H's 

Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  5's 
These  issues  we  have  picked  more  or  less  at  random 
from  among  some  of  tTie  better  known  bonds 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  We  do 
not  necessarily  mean  to  imply  by  this  that  we 
favor  listed  bonds  of  this  type  over  the  scores  of 
high-class  issues  that  are  handled  privately  by  the 
big  investment  banking  houses  and  never  heard  of 
on  any  of  the  exchanges.  In  fact,  we  believe  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  to  your  advantage  to  in- 
vestigate the  opportunititri  in  the  field  of  quiet, 
unlisted  securities.  You  would  find  that  by 
making  some  sacrifice  of  marketability  you  could 
get  more  income  and  be  scarcely  less  assured  about 
the  ultimate  safety  of  your  funds. 


No.     379.     RAILROAD  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
SHARES 

I  received  recently  a  very  kind  answer  from  you  to  a  letter 
of  mine  inquiring  about  investments.  One  of  your  suggestions 
has  been  heeded.  I  put  a  few  thousands  into  first  mortgages 
on  land  and  houses  at  six  per  cent.     The  property  is  worth 


about  three  times  the  value  of  the  mortgages  and  loss  from 
fire  is  covered  by  insurance.  These  mortgages  were  placed 
by  a  skilled  attorney  on  local  property,  and  the  attorney 
guards  my  interest  and  collects  the  interest.  I  now  write 
regarding  the  advisability  of  selling  railroad  and  trust  com- 
pany shares  to  a  considerable  amount  and  re-investing  the 
proceeds.  These  shares  caine  to  me  by  inheritance  They 
consist  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Company  stock, — about  one-half  the  total  amount — and 
stock  of  four  trust  companies  to  the  amount  of  the  other  half. 
At  present  market  prices  these  shares  would  bring  a  large 
.sum  of  money.  My  attorney  advises  holding  them.  He  says 
the  railroad  shares  are  conservative  investments.  The  trust 
companies  he  does  not  know  much  about.  Can  you  advise 
me  in  regard  to  this? 

Your  mortgage  investment  seems  to  have  been 
made  under  what  any  authority  would  consider 
practically  ideal  conditions.  Your  attorney  is 
right  in  his  judgment  of  the  railroad  shares  you 
own.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  more 
conservative  investments  of  that  particular  type. 
One-half  of  a  large  fund  in  stocks,  even  stocks  of 
as  high  grade  as  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  & 
Hudson,  does  not  afford  quite  the  kind  of  dis- 
tribution that  is  advocated  by  the  most  competent 
investment  authorities.  But  in  your  case  we 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  leave  that  part  of  the 
investment  undisturbed,  at  least  for  the  present. 
With  the  trust  companies'  shares  we  see  the  situa- 
tion in  a  different  light.  There  seems  to  be  no 
logical  reason  why  a  man  in  your  position  should 
have  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  surplus  funds 
tied  up  in  high-priced  "specialities"  of  this  kind. 
You  could  make  your  investment  position  a  con- 
siderably more  comfortable  one,  we  think,  if  you 
were  to  liquidate  these  shares  and  distribute  the 
proceeds,  say,  among  municipal,  public  service 
corporation  and  railroad  bonds,  yielding  from 
about  4>^  to  5  or  5X  pc  cent.  We  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  again  avail  yourself  of  the  serv- 
ices of  this  department,  in  case  you  find  yourself 
in  doubt  about  other  factors  in  your  investment 
problem. 

No.     380.     UNITED  STATES  WORSTED 

Can  you  give  me  some  information  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  United  States  Worsted  Company?  Has 
the  company  any  bonded  debt  or  obligations  of  any  kind 
coming  ahead  of  the  preferred  .stock?  How  long  has  it  been 
paying  dividends?  What  is  the  margin  of  safety  for  the 
preferred  dividends?  Do  you  consider  it  a  safe  buy  at 
present  prices? 

This  company's  official  statements  do  not  show 
any  obligations  that  have  claims  prior  to  the  claim 
of  the  preferred  stock.  It  has  paid  regular  divi- 
dends on  this  stock  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent. per 
annum  since  July  15,  1909.  The  last  financial 
statement,  namely,  that  as  of  July,  1911,  showed 
total  assets  of  $4,666,690,  total  liabilities  of  $914,- 
674,  total  net  assets  of  $3,752,016,  and  a  surplus 
over  the  $3,000,000  preferred  shares  outstanding 
of  $752,016.  This  surplus  compared  with  $467,504 
as  of  July,  1910  and  $88,000  as  of  July,  1909.  The 
stock  is  a  semi-investment  issue  of  a  type  which 
seems  to  have  been  in  rather  satisfactory  demand 
among  business  investors  in  states  like  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maine,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  where  conditions  in  the  mill  industry 
are  more  familiarly  known  and  where  the  stock  is 
exempt  from  taxation. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Lawmakers  ^^  ^^  "^^  oftcn  that  lawmakers  public  character  that  made  it  different  from 
and  their  have  to  deal  with  as  many  ques-  other  candidacies,  until  after  the  convention 
""'  "  tions  of  great  and  enduring  im-  at  Chicago  in  June.  His  time  and  strength 
portance  as  have  occupied  the  Sixty-second  were  greatly  needed  by  the  important  duties 
Congress  during  the  long  session  which  began  of  his  public  office.  It  is  to  be  believed  that 
on  December  4  and  which  kept  Senators  and  no  President  hereafter  will  devote  long  peri- 
Representatives  continuously  at  Washington  ods  of  his  time  to  the  promotion  of  his  own 
until  far  into  August.  It  has  been  an  ex-  personal  ambitions, 
ceedingly  tr}-ing  session  for  very  many  of 

these  public  men.  Every  one  of  the  394  ggcond  Terms  ^^^  Democratic  i)latlorm  this 
seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  ««  «  year  declares  for  a  single  Presi- 
contested  for,  in  the  elections  this  autumn.  *"""  dential  term.  This  principle  does 
Political  conditions  in  their  home  States  have  not  need  to  await  constitutional  amendments. 
been  so  affected  by  the  movements  of  this  The  country  does  not  have  to  continue  a 
remarkable  year  that  the  men  who  were  President  in  power  if  it  does  not  so  desire, 
detained  at  Washington  felt,  in  many  cases,  Certainly  a  second  term  should  come  only 
a  very  urgent  need  of  getting  back  to  their  by  way  of  a  unanimous  and  unsolicited  re- 
districts.  One-third  of  the  membership  of  nomination,  followed  by  ])ul)lic  indorsement 
the  .Senate  also  changes  every  two  years,  and  in  the  form  of  a  great  majority  at  the  polls. 
in  most  States  there  has  come  about  some  A  President  who  uses  the  i)atronage  and 
more  or  less  defmite  way  of  selecting  Senators  ])ower  of  his  office  to  further  his  j)crs()nal  am- 
by  [wpuiar  action.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  bition  for  a  second  term  is  guilty  of  abhorrent 
lawmakers  at  Washington  have,  during  the  official  impropriety.  It  is  to  be  belie\ed  that 
past  three  months,  found  it  hard  to  be  wholly  the  appalling  object-lesson  of  the  present 
;ibv>rl>ed  in  pending  legislation,  and  to  con-  year  will  never  be  repeated  in  our  history, 
-idtr  public  questions  jjurely  uj)on  their  Governor  Wilson's  su|)porters  say  that  the 
merits,  without  regard  to  politics.  Democratic  nominee  will  be  elected  in  No- 
vember. The  intention  of  the  Democratic 
Under  our  system,  these  conllicts  platft^rm  seems  to  be  to  limit  him  to  one 
puti'ie'o'Jtt  *'^  motive  and  these  divisions  of  term.  Hut  in  any  case,  if  he  is  to  be  renomi- 
attcntion  cannot,  of  course,  be  nated  in  IQ16,  he  should  be  able  to  declare 
V. holly  avoided.  We  must  make  the  best  we  that  he  has  si)ok{'n  no  word  and  conimilled 
•  1(1  of  a  system  that  has  its  merits  as  well  no  deed  in  his  official  cajnuity  as  l'ri>id(i>l  of 
a.H  it.H  faults.  WhalcN'er  can  in  reason  be  done  the  United  States  that  was  intended,  as  its 
'  '  '  public  men  working  devotedly  at  motive,  to  assist  in  si(  uritig  his  iionn'iialion 
'  ..  ,  ablic  duties,  rather  than  at  their  own  by  the  i)emocralic  ])arty.  If  this  seem  a 
|KTv»nal  games  of  i>olitical  atlvanlage,  will  hani  doctrine,  it  is  only  because  our  political 
■  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.     The  life  has  fallen  so  low  that  it  has  forgotten  the 

— '  vhat  pf  '■ '!  by  a  srrit-s  meaning  of  honor,  self-respect,  and  common 

■  n  Coti,              id  I'rrsidrnl  decency,     .\owhere  else  in  the  (i\ili/.c<l  world 

I  ait.     iiuring  a  great  part  oi  the  session  the  docs  the  executive  head  of  a  country  traffic 

'*'       '     ■  '     '■      nrrifir<!                   !  with  his  in  ai)|Kiinlments  to  office  and  j^ranl    jjublic 

^-       ill                    y  ha<l  ncj  favors   with   a   view   to   keeping    himself   in 

C<>prri«bi.  1012.  hy  Tnk  Hurtuw  or  Ksviawa  (}oMr*HT  i» 
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power.  If  some  Presidents  of  Latin-Amer- 
ican republics  have  done  this  sort  of  thing, 
it  is  merely  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  in 
those  countries  there  has  been  very  slight 
development  of  public  opinion  and  of  real 
democratic  institutions.  This  is  a  matter 
familiar  to  all  observers  of  the  political  life 
of  those  nations. 

The  One  Whatever  one  may  read  in  the 
Paramount  party  platforms  this  year,  or  in 
Issue  ^j^g  formal  speeches  of  the  candi- 
dates, there  is  only  one  great  issue, — namely, 
the  direct  control  of  political  life  and  of  gov- 
ernment affairs  by  the  people  themselves,  and 
the  emancipation  of  politics  and  government 
from  improper  and  indecent  control.  This 
fight  for  decency  may  not  win  a  complete 
victory  at  once.  It  is  so  involved  with  a 
great  many  other  things  that  millions  of 
voters  may  fail  this  year  to  see  the  situation 
clearly.  But  if  the  fight  should  not  win  in 
every  respect,  it  will  have  made  vast  prog- 
ress. And  it  will  have  been  well  worth  all 
the  effort  it  has  cost. 

G  od  Work  '^^^  work  of  the  Democratic 
by  the  Housc  has  been  far  from  perfect, 
no"s«  yet  it  has  been  fully  as  good  as 
could  have  been  expected.  Its  tariff  work 
in  the  extra  session,  early  in  191 1,  has  stood 
the  test  of  public  discussion  to  a  remarkable 
extent.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that,  without  regard  to  party, 
there  was  general  approval  of  the  Underwood 
bills.  When  those  measures,  with  some  com- 
promises and  changes,  were  accepted  by  the 
Senate,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Republicans,  there  was  a  more  gen- 
eral acquiescence  and  approval  throughout 
the  country  than  has  been  accorded  to  any 
tariff  legislation  since  the  Civil  War.  Presi- 
dent Taft's  vetoes  of  those  measures  last  year 
were  not  sustained  by  public  opinion.  His 
action  again  last  month  in  vetoing  tariff  bills 
was  not  unexpected,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been 
practically  announced  in  advance  that  he 
would  obstruct  the  path  of  any  tariff  bills 
that  could  be  criticized  from  his  argumenta- 
tive standpoint.  His  position  is  one  of 
dialectics  rather  than  one  based  upon  public 
policy  or  upon  facts.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  bills  relating  to  taxation  and  the 
public  revenue  that  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  adopted  by  substantial  majori- 
ties in  both  houses  of  Congress,  are  not  in 
the  nature  of  measures  that  an  executive 
officer,  even  under  our  system,  is  expected 
to  nullify. 


The   Wool 

Bill  Again 

Vetoed 


But  the  relation  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  lawmaking  branches 
of  the  government  has  now  be- 
come so  little  a  matter  of  right  reasoning  or 
clear  thinking  that  there  is  nothing  to  do 
except  to  hope  for  the  speedy  coming  of  an 
era  of  statesmanship.  Mr.  Taft  has  re- 
peatedly condemned  the  present  wool  sched- 
ule, although  he  himself  signed  the  bill 
which  made  it  a  law.  When  both  houses  of 
Congress,  under  direct  mandate  of  the  people 
given  in  the  election  of  19 10,  have  now  pro- 
ceeded in  two  successive  years  to  pass  bills 
revising  the  wool  schedule,  Mr.  Taft  ob- 
structs needed  reform  by  undertaking  to  say 
that  in  his  opinion  the  exact  percentage  of 
reduction  should  be  slightly  different.  These 
are  matters  that  Congress  has  had  incom- 
parably better  opportunity  to  study  than  the 
chief  executive  could  possibly  have  had.  If 
he  had  meant  to  go  into  the  details  of  tariff 
revision,  he  should  have  done  his  work  when 
he  had  the  opportunity, — namely,  when  he 
called  the  session,  in  1909,  that  gave  us  the 
Payne-Aldrich  law.  The  excuses  that  Mr. 
Taft  gives  for  vetoing  tariff-revision  bills  are 
of  no  particular  consecj[uence.  The  important 
thing  is  that  he  personally  has  been  keeping 
in  force  all  the  schedules  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  enactment,  while  Congress  and  the 
country  have  been  honestly  striving  to  revise 
those  schedules. 


The  Democratic  members  of  Con- 
gress can  at  least  go  back  to  their 
districts  and  report  in  good  faith 
that  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
tariff  work,  and  that  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs 


Democrats 

and  the 

Nauy 


President  Taft  {as  the  Wool  Bill  Lamb  enters): 
have  I  seen  that  face  before?" 
From  the  Post-Intelligencer  (Seattle) 


'  Where 
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if  their  bills  are  not  on  the  statute  books. 
About  some  questions  of  importance  there 
has  been  an  entirely  honest  divergence  of 
view  among  the  Democrats  themselves.  An 
example  is  to  be  found  in  their  differences 
upon  the  na\y  question.  We  had,  some 
years  ago,  agreed  upon  the  general  policy  of 
authorizing  two  new  battleships  each  year. 
This  year  a  majority  of  the  new  Democratic 
House,  desiring  to  make  a  record  for  econ- 
omy, took  the  ground  that  it  would  be  best 
to  authorize  no  battleships  at  all.  The  Senate 
favored  the  two  battleships,  as  strongly  urged 
by  the  Secretar>-  of  the  Xa\y,  Mr.  Meyer. 
Mr.  Sulzer,  of  Xew  York,  one  of  the  promi- 
nent Democrats  of  the  House,  took  the  lead 
in  demanding  the  two  battleships.  The 
Democratic  convention  at  Baltimore,  though 
not  quite  e.xplicit,  favored  the  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  na\y.  Governor  Wilson,  in 
his  speech  of  acceptance,  omitted  the  ques- 
tion altogether.  Speaker  Clark  and  the  floor 
leader,  Mr.  Underwood,  were  willing  to  com- 
promise on  one  ship.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
opposed  the  outlay  of  money. 

,      All  these  different  ix)sitions  were 

Reasons  for  ■ 

.J  Strong  .sjncerely  taken.  It  is  highly 
**""  regrettable  that  vast  sums  of 
money  should  be  spent  in  the  construction  of 
battleships  which  within  a  few  years  will  be 
obsolete.  All  sensible  men  should  hope  for 
the  early  coming  of  a  time  when  the  greater 
part  of  our  naval  expenditure  can  be  given 
up.  Mr.  Carnegie  is  of  the  opinion  that  we 
need  [jractically  no  navy  at  all.  He  defends 
I  '  ■•   with  strong  logic.     Mr.  Roosevelt 

Lv..^  .^,  that  we  should  build  the  two  batlle- 
shij)s  a  year,  and  for  the  present  keep  our 
navy  in  its  relative  rank  and  highly  efficient. 
Those  who  hold  this  view  believe  that  the 
cost  of  a  strong  navy  is  a  small  j)rice  to,  pay 
for  peace  and  security.  They  consider  the 
navy  as  a  whole,  in  relation  to  its  objects. 
Since  we  have  in  any  ca.sc  a  large  and  ex- 
jK-nsive  navy  on  our  hands,  they  w<»uld 
argue  that  the  entire  ex{K.nditure  becomes 
,:,•■■  .II..  ..,  —  :....u.     jf  yy^.  .^J.^.  p,,j^  willing  to 

i  .1  that  would  make  our 

navy  commensurate  with  its  objects.  They 
woulrl  say  t!    *  '  lifd  navy  is  as  use- 

h-ss  a.s  an  .     ..ip.     We  can  easily 

ifford  to  stand  next  to  Great  Kritain  and 
ahead  of   (•  ■  ]  ■  ;ind   J.ipan    in 

Ti  •    •'  -"■"  ,.    ihat  it  is  wr.rlh 

it  all.     A  navy  that 

'  itA  relative  rank  could  ncarrely  give 

u    I  nil  .rnse  of  MTCurity  that  must  k<»  with  a 


Cop>Tii;ht  !'V  the  Articrx-iii  I'rcss  Association,  New  \'tn  . 

HO.V.    WILLIAM    SII.ZER,    OF    NKW    VOKK 
(Who  led  the  fight  in  the  House  for  two  battleships) 

navy  that  is  gaining  strength  as  fast  as  those 
of  other  maritime  powers.  Holding  to  our 
program  oi  shipbuilding  just  now  may  help 
to  hasten  the  dale  of  an  international  agree- 
ment under  which  such  laineiitaljle  e\[)en(li- 
ture  of  resources  can  be  ra|)idly  and  perma- 
nently remedied.  For  the  present  we  nui'-L 
have  a  strong  navy,  ijecause  we  owe  it  In 
ourselves  and  t(j  the  world  that  peace  shall 
be  maintained.  There  is  no  international 
organization  for  peace-keeping,  and  we  nui^t 
flo  our  |»arl.  The  stronger  our  navy,  the 
MKiner  will  c«)ine  the  welcome  day  when  all 
the  inaritiinc  |)owers  (an  abandon  at  Ica'^t 
three -quarter^  of  llwir  naval  expiiulil  iiic- 

Th»  cnmii      '  '""*     ''"''«IJ"K    <'f     ^lie     I'aiiaina 

4wd  III       C.tnal    was   only   «)ne   i)art    of   a 

;:Mat  program  of  national  defense 

and  pnjgrcss.    There  had  been  tentative  but 

languishing  |ilans,  lx>th  Kuropean  and  .Ximr- 
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ican,  for  building  a  canal  with  private  capital. 
There  was  not  sufficiently  clear  justification 
on  commercial  grounds  for  so  large  and 
hazardous  a  private  investment.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  lessons  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  that  it  was  determined,  by  an  over- 
whelming public  opinion,  that  there  must  be 
a  canal  created  at  the  cost  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  through  a  strip  of  territory 
owned  and  governed  by  the  United  States,  in 
order  that  the  canal  might  form  a  part  of 
our  coast  line  and  might  give  greater  effec- 
tiveness to  our  navy.  It  was  not  the  motive 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  make  the 
canal  earn  tolls.  They  were  willing,  indeed, 
to  have  commercial  shipping  pay  something 
toward  the  upkeep  and  interest  charge;  but 
this  was  not  the  foremost  consideration. 


The  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  opening  this  canal,  are  con- 
ferring a  great  boon  upon   the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  they  are  espe- 


Full 

American 

Control 


cially  contributing  to  the  development  of 
South  America.  In  the  adjustment  of  tolls, 
and  in  the  use  of  the  canal  for  the  promotion 
of  our  own  commerce,  it  would  be  incredible 
that  we  should  be  thought  to  have  placed 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  own  freedom  of 
judgment.  There  has  been  much  discussion 
of  this  question,  based  upon  a  wholly  inade- 
quate study  and  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
treat  all  foreign  nations  equally  and  fairly, 
and  will  treat  its  own  citizens  precisely  as  it 
thinks  best.  A  similar  principle  is  involved 
in  the  question  of  fortifying  the  canal.  We 
had  long  ago  entered  upon  a  systematic  plan 
of  creating  modern  coast  defenses.  Such  a 
system  is  ridiculous  if  the  defenses  are  not 
located  at  the  strategic  points.  The  Panama 
Canal  is  in  some  respects  our  most  strategic 
piece  of  navigable  coast  line.  If  we  are  forti- 
fying at  any  points,  it  would  seem  absurd  to 
leave  unfortified  the  passage  by  which  navies 
could  go  from  one  ocean  to  the  other.    Fur- 


UNCLE  SAM'S  CANAL 

Uncle  Sam:  "I  built  this  canal,  I  paid  for  it,  I  own  it  and  will  manage  it." 

(This  cartoon  in  the  Irish  World,  of  New  York,  was  inspired  by  Senator  O'Gorman's  very  important  speech  interpreting 

the  treaty  and  showing  the  American  right  to  the  unrestricted  use  and  control  of  the  Panama  Canal) 
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thermore,  an  unfortified  canal  would  be  ex- 
posed to  dynamite  outrages  which  would 
render  it  impassable  at  a  time  when  it  might 
be  necessary  to  send  our  fleet  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  or  vice  versa.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  conscious  of  pacific 
intentions  toward  all  countries.  They  have 
no  aggressive  ambitions.  In  this  regard  they 
are  more  fortunate  than  are  some  other  peo- 
ples and  governments. 

NoDaided  "^hese  peace-keeping  principles 
Responai-  and  intentions  make  it  all  the 
*'''*"  more  important  that  in  a  period 
of  world-restlessness  and  change  the  United 
States  should  be  prepared  to  stand  firmly  and 
strongly  for  its  own  rights  and  for  interna- 
tional justice.  There  are  things  that  belong 
to  ever)'  nation  that  must  be  under  its  own 
control  and  subject  to  its  own  undi\ided  re- 
sponsibility. Thus,  while  a  genuine  cUfference 
of  opinion  between  nations,  in  the  failure  of 
diplomacy,  might  well  be  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration, there  are  some  matters  which  are  not 
within  the  proper  sphere  of  diplomacy,  and 
which  could  not,  therefore,  \cry  well  be  sub- 
mitted to  outside  judgment.  A  country's 
tariff  policy,  or  immigration  policy,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  its  own  deciding.  lis  use  of  its  own 
water^vays  is  of  like  character.  There  are 
some  things  called  "treaties"  that,  when 
analyzed,  involve  e.\])ressions  of  intention 
rather  than  obligation  of  any  kind.  It  was 
generally  understood  and  known  throughout 
the  maritime  world,  when  the  United  States 
dccidcfl  to  build  a  canal  upon  its  own  soil, 
that  this  canal  would  in  every  sense  be  under 
ihc  authority  and  control  of  its  owners  and 


jvvt  A  RRMixnr.R  or  the  mokiok  immtrimk 

From  Um  Jomrmtl  (Sioux  City) 


builders.  There  were,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  ample  reasons  of  courtesy  and  inter- 
national good  will  in  favor  of  a  generous 
treatment  of  foreign  nations.  Since  there 
was  not,  in  any  cjuarter  whatsoever,  the 
slightest  demand  that  in  building  our  canal 
we  should  sign  away  any  of  our  rights  to  its 
full  control,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  knowingly  have  ratified  a  treaty 
that  could  make  us  anything  less  than  the 
full  and  free  owners  of  our  own  property. 
All  the  burden  of  i)roof,  therefore,  must  rest 
upon  those  who  take  the  ground  that  we  had 
ever  conceded  anything  in  consideration  of 
some  j5ast,  present,  or  future  benefit.  Any 
allusion  to  canal  tolls  in  connection  with 
treaties  or  negotiations  could  only  have  been 
in  the  nature  of  an  expression  of  intention, 
because  no  plan  of  tolls  had  been  worked 
out;  and  in  any  case  nol)ody  at  that  time 
in  office  or  in  power  could  have  had  any 
binding  right  to  diminish  the  authority 
of  the  American  people  over  their  own 
{property. 

In  matters  of  this  kind,  what  pur- 
^Our'sli  ""    PO'"ts  to  be  a  perpetual  treaty  is 

immoral  in  its  conception  and 
\()id  uf)on  its  face.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  one  policy  rather  than  another 
would  be  the  wise  one  as  respects  the  use  of 
the  canal.  Tolls  should  be  arranged  tenta- 
ti\cly,  and  should  be  subject  to  rexision  from 
time  to  time  in  the  light  of  experience.  It 
does  not  seem  a  good  jjublic  ])olic}'  to  ])iTniit 
the  transcontinental  railroads,  through  ihcir 
ownership  of  steamship  lines,  to  nullify  the 
com])etitive  use  of  the  canal  in  the  carrying 
of  freight.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to 
say  just  how  far  provisions  should  go,  and  on 
what  method  they  should  be  made  cfTective. 
It  is  plain  that  all  thtsc  fjucstions  cannot  be 
settled  at  once,  anri  that  lliey  must  lia\e 
prominence  during  the  next  year  or  two. 
Governor  Wilson,  in  his  speech  of  arcci)taiue, 
lays  stre.^s  upon  the  upbuilding  oi  our  mer- 
chant marine,  and  desires  to  see  the  opening 
of  the  canal  coincide  with  the  reappearance  of 
the  American  llag  upon  all  the  seas.  Repub- 
lican |M>li(y  (luring  half  a  lenlury  has  failed 
to  revive  the  American  shipping  interests. 
In  our  jurlgnunt  fhr  principal  rcaMHi  has  bi-cn 
the  greater  (»pportuniti»s  for  tapital  in  rail- 
roaris  and  national  dt\elopnu-nt.  Perhaps 
fhr  time  has  come  when  capital  can  be  foun<l 
ready  to  ifivest  in  shi|)s  and  in  the  ad  vane  «• 
mcnl  <»f  foreign  trade.  It  is  reasonable  and 
pr<i|MT  to  diwuss  the  qucHtion  wlx-ther  or  not 
our  f)wner.ship  of  the  I'atiama  Canal  can  be 
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SENATOR    LODGE,    OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

made  to  promote  our  shipping  interests  and 
to  make  our  trade  with  other  countries  more 
extensive  and  profitable  than  it  has  been 
in  recent  years. 

It  was  in  the  same  spirit  of  na- 
^NoTce       tional  self-protection,— the  spirit 

that  justifies  a  strong  navy  and 
full  control  for  all  purposes  of  the  Panama 
Canal, — that  the  Senate  last  month  passed 
the  following  resolution  by  a  vote  of  51 
to  4,  on  motion  of  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massa- 
chusetts: 

Resolved,  That  when  any  harbor  or  other  place 
in  the  American  continents  is  so  situated  that  the 
occupation  thereof  for  naval  or  military  purposes 
might  threaten  the  communication  or  the  safety  of 
the  United  States,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  could  not  see,  without  grave  concern,  the 
possession  of  such  harbor  or  other  place  by  any 
corporation  or  association  which  has  such  a 
relation  to  another  government  not  American  as 
to  give  that  government  practical  power  of  control 
for  naval  or  military  purposes. 


The  newspapers  have  referred  to  this  reso- 
lution as  either  an  extension  or  an  application 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  would  be  better, 
however,  to  consider  it  as  an  expression  that, 
while  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  would  in  any  case  be  justified  upon 
its  own  terms.  Having  built  the  Panama 
Canal  on  our  own  territory,  it  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  us  to  allow  any  great  maritime 
power,  whether  European  or  Asiatic,  to  come 
into  control  of  a  strategic  point  on  Mexican, 
South  American,  or  Caribbean  coast  lines, 
that  could  at  any  time  in  the  future  make  it 
more  dangerous  or  difficult  for  us  to  protect 
ourselves  or  to  guard  the  general  peace  and 
welfare.  There  is  no  reason  to  assert  in  a  dis- 
agreeable way  that  any  foreign  government 
has  definitely  intended  to  obtain  control  of 
Magdalena  Bay.  But  if  private  interests  have 
been  endeavoring  to  dispose  of  lands  and  har- 
bor rights  to  some  foreign  corporation  that 
would  pave  the  way  for  future  foreign  control, 
it  is  proper  and  timely  that  our  objection 
should  be  stated  clearly  before  the  consum- 
mation of  any  such  project.  The  four  Sena- 
tors who  did  not  concur,  did  not  dissent  from 
the  principle  and  purpose  of  the  resolution. 
They  objected  chiefly  because  they  would 
ha">'e  had  the  words  in  which  it  was  phrased 
more  definite  and  explicit. 

,„.,     .       Governor     Woodrow       Wilson's 

Wilson  S  ■  ^        -r\ 

Speech,  on  the  formal  s[:)eech  acceptmg  the  Dem- 
wrong  Day  ^^^^^^j^  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency was  made  at  his  summer  home  on  the 
New  Jersey  coast  on  August  7,  which  was  the 
culminating  day  of  the  so-called  "Bull- 
Moose"  convention  at  Chicago.  Since  this 
speech  was  by  far  the  most  important  state- 
ment of  views  and  principles  that  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  can  give  to  the  country, — 
and  since  the  chief  practical  value  of  it  lay  in 
its  reaching  the  largest  possible  number  of 
readers  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances,— it  was  not  quite  fortunate  that  it 
should  have  made  its  appearance  in  the  morn- 
ing newspapers  of  August  8.  It  should  have 
been  delivered  to  the  Notification  Committee 
a  week  earlier.  It  was,  from  a  campaign 
standpoint,  a  decided  mistake  to  have  al- 
lowed the  whole  country  to  read  the  great 
Roosevelt  and  Beveridge  speeches  and  the 
declaration  of  faith  made  to  the  Progressives 
at  Chicago  a  day  or  two  before  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  declared  himself  upon  the 
issues  of  this  remarkable  political  year. 
Even  some  anti-Roosevelt  papers,  friendly 
to  Wilson,  put  the  acceptance  speech  on  an 
obscure  page. 
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Mr.  Taft's  acceptance  speech, 
Catching  Vie  wliich  attracted  even  less  notice, 
Public  Eye  ^^^  made  on  Thursday,  August  i , 
at  a  time  when  the  eyes  of  the  countn-  were 
fixed  upon  the  groups  of  Progressives  in 
every  State  who  were  completing  their  local 
organizations  and  starting  for  the  great  con- 
vention at  Chicago.  This  was  a  year  when 
candidates  and  political  committees  should 
have  moved  with  great  promptitude,  in  order 
to  have  impressed  themselves  upon  the  pub- 
lic attention.  The  Taft  support,  with  its 
ample  control  of  newspap>ers,  and  the  Demo- 
crats, with  their  powerful  and  sincere  organs 
of  publicity,  have  not  sho^Ti  the  best  talent 
in  the  choosing  of  their  times  and  seasons. 
This,  for  the  Taft  support,  is  perhaps  no 
great  loss.  There  are  situations  in  which 
comparative  silence  is  the  best  resort.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  •n-ith  the  Democrats,  who 
are  making  their  appeal  to  the  country  with  a 
fine  ticket,  a  \-irile  platform,  and  a  recent 
record  that  is  highly  favorable  in  contrast  with 
the  orthodox  Republican  record. 

.  .  Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  of  ac- 

and  Worthy   ccptancc  IS  SO  fine  a  product  of 

Uttera/iee  i  i  •  r     •    i.  ^  •    ^  • 

a  public  man  of  nght  convictions, 
lofty  intelligence,  and  rare  gifts  of  clear  ex- 
pression, that  the  day  for  its  appearance  in 
the  newspapers  should  have  been  carefully 
chosen.  Its  greatest  significance  lies  in  its 
appeal  for  the  emancipation  of  our  jxjlitical 
life  from  its  domination  by  private  interests 
and  by  a  class  of  men  who  are  in  fwlitics  for 
their  own  personal  benefit.  There  is  no  un- 
fair attack  or  allusion  in  this  great  speech.  It 
was  all  of  it  legitimate  political  discussion, 
upon  a  high  plane.  The  quality  of  the  pro- 
nouncement can  best  be  shown  by  quoting 
its  opening  paragraphs: 

W'c  stand  in  the  presence  of  an  awakened  nation, 
im(iatient  of  partisan  make-lx.lieve.  The  piiljlic 
man  who  doe«  not  realize  the  fact  and  feel  its 
<*'-"  I  -ion  must  Jxr  singularly  unsusceptible  to  the 
i'  that   »«ir  in  every  quarter  al>out   him. 

I  I  to  a  sense  of  nef^iected 

■.;  toa  rons<if>usness  that 
/t  her  |M-r>p|e  find  life  very  hard  to 

yoytn^^  men  find  op|xjrtunity  em- 

and  that   her  ohler  men  finri  business 
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Copyriglit  l>y  the  A>nrrit.an   Tress  As«Kia:ion,    New  York 
GOVERNOR    WILSON     AND     GOVERNOR     MARSHAI.I,,    AT 
THE    NOTIFICATION    CEREMONIES    LAST   MONTH 

with  a  petty  blru}if;Ie  for  advantage,  Democrat 
against  Republican,  liberal  against  conservati\e, 
progressive  against  reactionary.  With  great  (pRs- 
tions  of  right  and  of  justice,  raliier — <iuestions  of 
national  develo|)mcnt,  of  the  development  of  char- 
acter and  (>{  standards  of  action  no  less  than  of  a 
l>etler  business  system,  more  free,  more  eciiiilaliic, 
more  open  to  ordinary  men,  practicable  to  li\c 
under,  tolerable  to  work  under,  or  a  better  fiscal 
system  whose  taxes  shall  not  come  out  of  the 
ixxkets  of  the  many  to  go  into  the  po(  kets  of  the 
lew,  and  within  whose  intricacies  special  privilege 
mav  not  so  easily  find  < overt. 

At  such  a  time,  and  in  the  |)resence  of  such  ( ir- 
i.inces,  wh.it  is  the  ini'.ining  of  our  {ilatform, 
liat  is  our  riv>ponsibiliiN-  under  it.'  \\'hal  are 
our  dill y  and  our  [)ur|Hisei'  The  plal f<irm  is  ineaiiC 
to  sh(jw  that  w<-  know  what  the  nation  is  thinking 
alMxit,  what  it  is  most  concerned  about,  what  it 
winhes  corrected,  and  what  it  desires  to  s<-e  ;it- 
tem|>ter|  that  is  new  and  crinsiriK  li\(-  an<l  intended 
(<"         '  Hut  for  lis  it  is  a  Ncry  pr.i(li(.d 

d''  If  not  .iboiit  to  ask  the  people  of 

iIm-  I  iiile<i  M.iii-s  to  .ulopt  our  pl.iiforiii;  we  .ire 
alwnit  to  ank  lh«*m  to  intrust  us  with  oflii  i-  .uid 
fiowrr  and  the  Kuidance  of  their  ufTairs. 
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The  platform  is  not  a  program.  A  pro- 
gram must  consist  of  measures,  administrative 
acts,  and  acts  of  legislation.  The  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  the  eating  thereof.  How  do  we  intend  to 
make  it  edible  and  digestible?  From  this  time  on 
we  shall  be  under  interrogation.  How  do  we  ex- 
pect to  handle  each  of  the  great  matters  that  must 
be  taken  up  by  the  next  Congress  and  the  next 
administration? 

What  is  there  to  do?  It  is  hard  to  sum  the  great 
task  up,  but  apparently  this  is  the  sum  of  the  mat- 
ter: There  are  two  great  things  to  do.  One  is  to 
set  up  the  rule  of  justice  and  of  right  in  such  mat- 
ters as  the  tariff,  the  regulation  of  the  trusts,  and  the 
prevention  of  monopoly,  the  adaptation  of  our  bank- 
ing and  currency  laws  to  the  varied  uses  to  which 
our  people  must  put  them,  the  treatment  of  those 
who  do  the  daily  labor  in  our  factoriesand  mines  and 
throughout  all  our  great  industrial  and  commercial 
undertakings,  and  the  political  life  of  the  people  of 
the  Philippines,  for  whom  we  hold  governmental 
power  in  trust,  for  their  service  not  our  own. 

The  other,  the  additional  duty,  is  the  great  task 
of  protecting  our  people  and  our  resources  and  of 
keeping  open  to  the  whole  people  the  doors  of 
opportunity  through  which  they  must,  generation 
by  generation,  pass  if  they  are  to  make  conquest 
of  their  fortunes  in  health,  in  freedom,  in  peace, 
and  in  contentment. 

The  speech  continues  with  a  dis- 
wiison  on     cussion  of  the  tariff  question,  de- 

the  Tariff  .  ^      .    .         ' 

manding  immediate  revision,  and 
a  careful  and  deliberate  movement  toward  the 
principle  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  Of 
course  it  is  one  thing  to  discuss  tariff  reform 
lucidly  and  fairly,  and  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  have  the  high  sense  of  duty   and  moral 


strength,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
stand  up  against  the  influences  which  have 
made  the  tariff,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  says,  a 
system  of  favors  to  private  interests.  Even 
Mr.  Taft,  in  the  period  of  his  candidacy  in 
1908,  talked  candidly  about  the  tariff — not  so 
boldly,  to  be  sure,  as  Governor  Wilson,  but  in 
terms  of  the  public  interest.  The  trouble,  how- 
ever, was  that  when  he  became  President,  how- 
ever good  his  intentions  might  have  been,  he 
surrendered  completely  and  made  his  alli- 
ances with  those  self-seeking  interests  that 
have  corrupted  American  politics.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  man  who  boasted  of  his 
strength  and  his  courage,  and  finally  stated 
that  he  was  strong  enough  to  stand  up  against 
anything  except  temptation.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son is  unquestionably  a  man  of  fine  political 
conceptions  and  of  philosophical  grasp.  He 
has  given  us  much  reason  to  believe  that  he 
has  also  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and 
that  he  cares  more  for  what  he  believes  to  be 
right  than  for  finding  an  easy  and  comfortable 
way  by  which  he  may  personally  move  along 
through  practical  difficulties.  This  has  been 
clearly  shown  by  his  record  as  Governor 
of  New  Jersey. 

1^.^^  ^^^^  The  situation  in  the  Baltimore 
Machines  Help  couveutiou  made  it  clear  that  the 

Wilson?  Democratic  party,  like  the  Re- 
I)ublican  party,  is  to  a  great  extent  under  the 
control  of  special  interests  and  professional 


""^fiih.' 


1**  ~'f'  y  ■  *■ 


^kM^ 


'^Nif 


Copyriiilu  by  Tlie  AniTrican  Press  Association.  New  \'ork 
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politicians.  In  a  State  like  Xew  York  the 
names  "Republican"  and  "Democratic"' 
have  for  a  long  time  been  merely  a  cloak 
behind  which  the  politicians  and  corporations 
have  played  their  ovra  game  in  comparative 
harmony.  The  fight  at  Chicago  in  June  was 
mainly  between  the  citizens  of  the  country 
who  had  in  good  faith  called  themselves 
'■  Republicans"  and  the  combination  of  inter- 
ests that  desired  to  control  the  Republican 
machiner\\  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  ma- 
chine politicians  in  the  Democratic  party  will 
never  give  real  and  hearty  support  to  Wood- 
row  WUson  unless  they  believe  that  he  can  be 
made  viltimately  to  accommodate  himself 
somewhat  to  their  necessities.  They  have 
seen  how  Mr.  Taft,  who  started  out  with  the 
language  of  reform  on  his  lips,  went  over  more 
completely  to  the  machine  politicians  than 
any  President  or  prominent  holder  of  ofl&ce  in 
the  histor}'  of  the  United  States.  Until  now 
it  has  been  the  current  belief  that  the  selfish 
and  disreputable  t>pe  of  poUticians  must  be 
tolerated,  and  in  fact  that  one  must  do  busi- 
ness \N-ith  such  people  in  order  to  have  any 
chance  to  be  useful  in  public  affairs.  This  is 
not  true  in  other  civilized  countries.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  political  fight  of  the  present 
year  lies  in  our  determination  to  rid  ourselves 
of  the  boss  system  and  the  domination  in 
our  political  lifer  by  machines  or  special  in- 
terests. Such  domination,  long  endured,  has 
at  last  become  intolerable. 

,  D  r     This  reform  is  fundamental,  be- 

Inttrnal  Reform  .         '      ,. 

of  th*  Dtm-  cause,  until  we  get  men  in  public 

ocratJe  Party  jjj^     ^.^^     ^^jj     ^^^^^     absolutely 

ujxjn  their  convictions,  we  cannot  deal  as  we 
ought  to  with  the  tariff,  the  trusts,  or  any 
other  great  issue.  The  accident  of  Taft's 
success  in  the  Reijublican  convention  of  June 
made  this  issue  clear  as  respects  the  Repub- 
lican party.  If  Rfx>sevelt  and  the  Progres- 
sives had  not  been  deprived  of  their  rights  in 
the  Rq)ublican  convention,  the  i)rocess  of 
cleaning  up  the  Rej)ublican  party  would  have 
licen  a  more  gradual  one.  The  tremendous 
work  of  Mr.  Hryan  at  lialtimore,  the  nomina- 
tion of  V  '  V  '  nn,  and  the  promulga- 
li«m  of  -  .  .  ;itnt  as  his  speech  of 
accq>tance  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  will «  ■  -ite  itself  and  make 
itM'lf  over  ifito  :■  •■■  ••■"«•  |H)litical  IxKly. 
Hut  in  ordiT  to  d  it  will  have  to 
riqirivc  the  well-known  Democratic  I  i 
t'  '  d  influence  ll  ■  ■  '  .1  h' ir| 
impro|K;r  mrti  nd  ihrir 
<  ';i  innent  nractices.  Thcattempt 
to   rwl    the   party   of    lx»ss   control   in    New 


York  State  was  last  month  creating  one 
of  the  most  significant  situations  of  the 
entire  political  year. 


Parties 
and  Their 
Purposes 


In  most  countries  where  men 
govern  themselves,  a  party  con- 
sists of  a  body  of  leading  and 
responsible  public  men  who  are  supported  by 
a  considerable  mass  of  private  citizens  holding 
like  \'iews.  The  party  exists  at  a  given  time 
for  given  purposes.  If  it  has  served  its  ends, 
its  existence  is  justified;  and  it  matters  little 
whether  its  life  be  long  or  short.  There  seems 
a  good  deal  of  confusion  about  the  meaning  of 
parties  in  this  country,  because  our  great  po- 
litical organizations  have  become  crystallized 
institutions  rather  than  mobile  associations  of 
citizens.  To  the  minds  of  some  men,  the 
mere  name  of  the  party  has  such  a  hold  that 
to  act  in  politics  under  any  other  name  or 
emblem  would  seem  like  a  kind  of  apostasy, 
as  if  one  were  deserting  the  church  of  his 
fathers.  That  is  why  the  great  di\'ision  has 
gone  on  so  long  within  the  Republican  party 
without  the  complete  and  final  break.  Each 
side  was  contending  for  the  control  of  the 
name  and  the  trade-mark.  The  popular  side 
had  fairly  won  the  right  to  keep  that  name 
and  trade-mark,  by  virtue  of  the  results  of  the 
great  series  of  primary  elections.  But  the 
other  side  retained  possession  through  sharp 
practice  that  could  not  be  defended  from  any 
standpoint  of  honor  or  of  moral  right. 


A   UKAL    t'I'PKR-ClIT 
Prcwn  iJui  Jtrtty  Journal  (Jcney  City) 
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Copj'zight  l>y  A.  T.  Robyn,  Chic.igo 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


OF  NEW  YORK  HIRAM  JOHNSON,  OF  CALIFORNIA 

THE  CHOSEN  LEADERS  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVE  PARTY 

(This  picture  was  taken  on  the  day  of  their  nomination  at  Chicago,  August  7) 


Founding 

the  IJow 

Party 


The  Progressive  movement  has 
been  as  real  as  any  political  de- 
velopment in  our  history.  To 
say  now  that  it  is  merely  a  one-man  affair, 
improvised  to  serve  the  ambitions  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  is  to  ignore  the  whole  course 
of  our  political  history  during  the  past  four 
years.  The  movement  has  indeed  been  fortu- 
nate in  securing  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  take  the 
field  just  now  as  its  chief  advocate  and  leader. 
He  is  a  leader  in  exactly  the  same  sense  that 


Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  leader  of  the  great  forces 
of  advanced  Liberalism  and  Radicalism  in 
England.  The  movement  there  was  real ; 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  create  it.  John  Bright 
and  his  associates,  and  their  successors, 
would  have  made  their  movement  and  their 
party  strong  and  successful,  even  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  remained  a  Tory.  This  move- 
ment is  not  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  invention,  and 
it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  it  hangs  upon  the 
thread  of  his  personality  alone. 
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There  are  probably  more  men  in 
virife  Leaders  ^^6  Progressive  movement  to-day 

who  are  forcible  enough  to  come 
forward  as  national  leaders  than  remain  in 
the  orthodox  Republican  fold.  Whatever 
position  men  like  Senator  Cummins  and 
certain  of  his  associates  in  Congress  may  seem 
to  have  taken  as  to  the  organization  of  a  new 
party,  it  would  be  fljnng  in  the  face  of  the 
most  obx-ious  facts  to  separate  such  men 
from  the  movement  which  they  themselves 
have,  more  than  any  other  indix-iduals,  made 
lx)th  possible  and  ine\-itable.  Cummins, 
DoUiver,  Beveridge,  LaFollette,  Bristow, 
Bourne,  Clapp,  DLxon,  and  a  munber  of  other 
Senators,  were  openly  and  ostentatiously 
read  out  of  the  Republican  party  by  Taft  and 
his  cabinet  two  or  three  years  ago.  These 
Senators  have  not  pretended  to  act  as  Re- 
publicans for  a  long  time.  They  have  had 
a  separate  caucus,  and  have  been  as  distinctly 
a  third  party  as  any  separate  group  in  the 
French  or  German  parliaments.  They  were 
seriously  conferring  in  regard  to  the  launching 
of  a  third  party  throughout  the  country 
before  other  men  began  to  see  the  need  and 
the  opp>ortunity.  They  have  been  construc- 
tive and  courageous.  They  have  held  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  they  are  responsible,  more  than  any  other 
group  of  men,  for  such  public  work  at  Wash- 
ington in  recent  years  as  has  been  intelligent, 
high-minded,  and  creditable.  The  rank  and 
file  of  the  Progressives  who  are  now  supf)ort- 
ing  the  ticket  of  Roosevelt  and  Johnson  are 
the  people  who  have  stood  behind  the  work 
of  Cummins,  Bristow,  and  the  rest. 

Hiram       Critical  times  bring  out  men  of 
johnBon-$     courage  and  quality  very  rapidly. 
mtrgtnee    nip^^i  Johnson  has  comc  before 
the  country  as  a  great  national  figure.     Mr. 
RtKJsevelt  very  truly  said  at  Chicago  last 
month  that  Johnston  was  the  kind  of  man  to 
name  for  the  Vice-Presidency,   because   he 
w:        ^    'ly  fit  at  any  moment  to  occupy  the 
hi         _    ice.   Men  like  Bristow  and  Stubbs  in 
Kansas,  like  Beveridge  in  Indiana,  and  many 
o'"  Me  of  strong  leadership.    But 

n.   ..  ...;   than  that  is  the  great  body 

of  inf  '   and  sincere  men  and  women 

whr>  have  gone  into  this  movement  from  con- 
vicli«n.  Th'-  •  •  ■  !«r  who  filled  the  conven- 
tion hall  at  '  >  last  month  were  not  of 
the  sort  who  would  abandon  their  convictions 
at   '                  .    thrir       ''      d  activity  mrrrly 

\i*-    ^        -J  were    ■ .i  the  leadership  of 

one  particular  man.  Ncvcrthelrss,  it  has 
Ixren  |ilainly  true  that  Mr.  RfKiscvelt's  great 


Copyn'sht  bjr  Harris  &  Ewin^,  Washineton 

HON.    ALBERT   J.    BEVERIDGE    OF   INDIANA 

(The  leading  spokesman  of  his  State  for  the  Roosevelt  forces, 

and  the  Progressive  candidate  for  Governor) 

campaign  in  the  primaries  made  him  the  un- 
disputed leafier  for  the  i)resent  i)eriod.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  he  became  a  candidate 
and  went  before  those  primaries,  last  si)ring, 
only  because  a  group  of  distinguished  Progres- 
sives, conspicuous  among  whom  were  a  num- 
ber of  governors,  urged  him  to  take  the  field. 

„   .    ^         It  is  of  little  importance  whether 

Party  Niimea  .  }         .         . 

and  at  some  time  in  llic  luturc-  tlie 
iheir  Value  progressives  recapture  and  re- 
sume the  name  of  "Republican,"  or  not. 
The  movement  already  emljodies  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  Re|)ublican  i)arty.  As 
Professor  .Macy  shows  in  his  artirhr  which 
we  publi>'h  this  month,  the  names  "Re- 
publican" ainl  "democratic"  have  a 
[K;culiar  history.  He  believes  that  in  the 
nature  of  the  c.ise  we  shall  (•vr)Ivc  some 
real  parties  in  this  country  to  take  the  place 
of  the  two  which  have  not  recently  been 
|>arties  in  the  normal  sense,  but  have  been 
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merely  rival  organizations  striving  for  the 
emoluments  of  office  and  the  advantages  of 
power.  He  believes  that  the  Democratic 
party  is  likely  to  be  made  over  into  a  con- 
servative body,  and  the  Republican  into  a 
more  advanced  and  constructive  body  well 
characterized  by  the  name  "Progressive." 
It  happens  that  the  Progressi\'e  party  has 
come  on  with  a  rush,  because  the  Republican 
party  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  unworthy 
leaders.  The  Democratic  party,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  now  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  leaders  who  are  worthy  of 
it,  both  in  character  and  in  intelligence  and 
patriotism.  Its  transformation  will  therefore 
come  about  by  a  less  violent  process  and  will 
be  more  gradual. 

The  great  mark  of  the  Progressive 
Party  convcntiou  at  Chicago  was  its 
Characteristics  gj^cerity.  Its  positions  Were  clear 
and  explicit.  Its  appeal  to  the  country  is 
without  ambiguity.  First  of  all,  it  stands  for 
the  reform  of  American  politics.  The  sneer- 
ing criticism  of  the  enemies  of  the  Pro- 
gressive movement  would  have  the  country 
think  that  these  men  and  women  were  either 
sentimental  fools  or  else  prating  hypocrites, 
who  were  promising  to  usher  in  the  millen- 
nium as  the  result  of  a  single  campaign.  Yet 
every  newspaper  man  who  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Progressive  convention,  even 
though  sent  by  his  employers  to  scoflf,  was 


impelled  by  his  own  cjualities  of  intelligence 
and  honesty  to  express  admiration.  The  con- 
vention was  orderly  and  businesslike.  It  was 
made  up  of  men  and  women  of  high  char- 
acter, great  experience  and  fine  intelligence. 
The  membership  of  this  convention  was  rep- 
resentative of  the  most  valuable  elements 
in  American  society.  The  speaking  was  of  a 
high  order,  and  it  was  directed  squarely  at 
existing  political  and  social  conditions.  Sena- 
tor Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  as  presiding  officer, 
made  a  speech  of  remarkable  eloquence  and 
power,  in  which  he  analyzed  our  political 
and  business  conditions  and  demanded  a  re- 
form in  our  affairs  that  would  give  us  a  real 
government  of  public  opinion,  delivered  from 
the  control  of  elements  and  forces  that  he 
characterized  as  the  "invisible  government^ 

„  ,     ,       Colonel  Roosevelt,  in  an  elabo- 

Colonel  ^        1       r  ^ 

Rooseueifa  rate  spccch  before  the  conven- 
ddress  \_{Qy^^  reviewed  the  party  crisis  of 
the  present  season,  and  expressed  his  views 
upon  social  problems  and  public  issues. 
First,  he  demonstrated  the  need  of  direct 
political  methods,  and,  next,  the  need  of  hav- 
ing the  people  rather  than  the  courts  of  law 
determine  their  own  fundamental  policies. 
Then  followed  his  views  upon  social  and 
industrial  justice  to  wage-workers  and  to 
farmers.  Perhaps  the  ablest  portion  of  his 
address  is  its  very  remarkable  and  extended 
statement  of  the  best  way  to  deal  with  trusts 
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THREE  PROMINENT  DELEGATES  IN  THE  PROGRESSIVE  PARTY  CONVENTION 

MRS.  CHARLES   BLAXEY,   OF   CALIFORNIA;    MRS.    H.    M.  WILMARTH   AND   MISS   JANE    ADDAMS,  OF    ILLINOIS 


and  large  corpfirations.  Colonel  Roosevelt 
demands  an  interstate  commission  to  deal 
with  industrial  coqwrations  on  a  method 
analogous  to  that  of  the  interstate  commis- 
sion that  now  regulators  the  railroads.  Upon 
this  question  of  dealing  with  trusts,  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  i>osilion  of  the  Progressive 
parly  is,  by  far,  more  intelligent  and  correct 
than  that  of  cither  of  the  other  parties.  Colo- 
nel Kfx».scvelt,  in  discussing  the  tarifT,  holds 
to  the  prinrjple  of  protection,  but  demands 
a  thor<  ig  revisir)n,  schedule  by  sched- 

ule, ari  '     in  havi*  •       -     '  nnd  proj)- 

erly    i"  ■  i    tariff    ■  .i.      L'i)oi) 

variou.s  topics  of  the  day  hi.s  exjjrcssions  of 
opinion  were  explicit  and  consistent. 

The  {)latform  of  the  Progressive 
•,^f""*    P-'fty  is  to  l>e  (ommended  for  its 

definitrrn->4'*.  In  that  regard  it  is 
far  sujH-rior  to  the  platforms  of  either  of  the 
other  parties.     Very  careful   work  was  l>c- 


stowed  upon  it  by  men  of  ability  and  convic- 
tion. Among  these  men  were  Dean  Kirch- 
wey,  of  the  Columbia  University  Law  School, 
and  Dean  William  Draper  Lewis,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Law  School,  the  latter  being  chair- 
man. The  fmished  i')Uitf()rm  was  the  result 
of  great  study  and  very  wide  cooperation, 
s^)  that  it  comes  much  nearer  the  desideratum 
of  being  a  thought-out  exjjressioii  of  many 
minrls  than  is  usual  in  platforms,  whether 
national  or  State.  The  ])lanks  for  the  most 
part  are  commen<lably  l)rief  and  unci [ui vocal. 
The  Payne-.Mdrich  t;irilT  is  coiuUniiied,  and 
immediate  downward  revision  is  demanded. 
A  "strong  federal  aflministralive  commission 
of  high  standing,  wliidi  shall  maintain  perma- 
nent, active  .supervision  (tver  industrial  cor- 
|>orations,"  is  demanded  as  a  means  of  regu- 
lating trusts.  The  Aldri(h  (  urrerxy  plan  is 
«ipIM)sed  in  so  far  as  it  would  plai  e  the  cur- 
rency in  private  hands.  It  is  maintained  that 
Ameriran    coastwise    trade    should    use    the 
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WOMEN  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  DELEGATION  TO  THE  PROGRESSIVE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

(Left  to  right:  Mrs.  Lewis  J.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Childs,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Towne,  Miss  Mabel  Cook, 

Miss  Helen  Temple  Cook) 


Panama  Canal  without  paying  tolls,  and  the 
railroad  companies  should  not  be  allowed  to 
use  the  canal.  A  graduated  inheritance  tax 
is  commended,  and  the  pending  income-tax 
amendment  is  approved.  Warfare  is  de- 
plored as  a  barbaric  survival,  and  peacefxil 
remedies  for  international  troubles  are  com- 
mended. The  policy  of  building  two  battle- 
ships a  year  is  endorsed  until  an  international 
agreement  for  the  limitation  of  naval  forces 
can  be  secured. 


-r,  .  ^  *  .v..  By    far    the    most    fundamental 

Flat-footed"      ^      .   .  .^,  ,^r  •      .-, 

for  Woman    provisiou  in  the  platform  is  the 
Suffrage      ^^^   which   declares   for  woman 
suffrage.     It  reads  as  follows : 

(  The  Progressive  party,  believing  that  no  people 
can  justly  claim  to  be  a  true  democracy  which  de- 
nies political  rights  on  account  of  se.K,  pledges  itself 
to  the  task  of  securing  equal  suffrage  to  men  and 
women  alike. 

It  seems  that  there  was  no  opposition  at  all 
to  the  adoption  of  this  plan.     The  suffrage 


movement  has  made  extraordinary  gains 
within  a  few  months.  The  Ohio  constitu- 
tional convention  adopted  a  suffrage  clause 
in  the  new  instrument  which  will  be  voted 
upon  at  a  separate  election,  on  Septem- 
ber 3 ;  and  in  perhaps  half  a  dozen  States  the 
people  are  to  express  themselves  in  November 
upon  this  issue.  A  number  of  women  were  in 
the  Chicago  convention  as  delegates,  and  they 
were  accorded  the  highest  deference  and 
respect.  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Chicago, 
made  one  of  the  speeches  seconding  the  nomi- 
nation of  Colonel  Roosevelt;  and  Miss  Alice 
Carpenter  was  the  Massachusetts  member  of 
the  committee  on  platform.  Several  New 
York  women  were  delegates.  There  has  been 
no  desire  among  broad-minded  and  sincere 
men  to  withhold  the  ballot  from  women  in  the 
United  States.  Many  such  men  have  felt, 
however,  that  certain  fundamental  political 
reforms  must  be  worked  out  before  the  voting 
of  women  could  be  made  effective  or  useful. 
It  may  turn  out  that  such  reforms  can  be 
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SENATOR   DIXON"    OF    MONT.\NA 
(Who  is  directing  the  Roosevelt  campaign) 

accompli-shed  more  quickly  than  was  antici- 
pated in  association  with  the  ven'  act  of  con- 
ferring the  franchise  upon  women. 

-.    ,„  ,      One  of  the  greatest  necessities  lies 
Our         in    the   direction    of   simphfying 
Eitetioni     government    and    reducing    the 
numJ>er  of  elective  offices.     In  the  State  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  chairman  of  the 
Progressive  party,  has  come  out  boldly  for  the 
so-called  ">hort  ballot,"  favoring  the  election 
of  a  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  but 
leaving  all  other  State  offices  to  be  filled  by 
apjKiintment.     If  we  are  to  increase  the  num- 
l)cr  of  voters,  we  must  reduce  to  simple  and 
clear  terms  the  matters  about  which  the  bal- 
lot is  to  \h:  exercised.     In  Kngland,  the  citizen 
has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  in   national 
affairs,  excejjt  to  vote  for  his  member  of  I'ar- 
liament  in  the  district  or  constituency  where 
In  municipal  affairs  in  Kngland,  the 
'  ■     nothing  to  dr>  except  to  vote  f«»r 
r  of  the  town  council  who  repre- 
sents his  war«l  or  voting  tlistrict.     Participa- 
tion in      '  ■  it  lejist  forty  ti 

plex  ill  I  States  as  it  i         j : 

This  i.<*  the  chief  reason  why  wc  have  iKwses 
and    n  ^    and    cv  ! 

organi/..  ■  ...  ,  ......  „,,,  ii  in  so  verv  ...;...  ..a 

for  the  jMople  to  g<-|  at  the  mai)ag<-ment  of 
chcir  own  fiubjic  affairs.     The  phraseology  of 


this  woman-suffrage  Progressive  plank  may 
be  bad,  but  the  practical  intention  is  plain. 
Having  a  ''true  democracy"  does  not  depend 
so  much  upon  votes,  whether  of  men  or  of 
women,  as  upon  the  responsiveness  of  govern- 
ment to  the  public 3vill  and  demand.  Giving 
the  suffrage  to  women  in  Colorado  may  in- 
deed in  the  end  ha\c  helped  to  pro'duce  a 
■•  true  democracy."  But  the  truegovernment 
of  the  people  has  arrived  only  when  the  go\- 
L-rnment  is  completely  and  directly  responsi\  e 
to  public  opinion.  AH  of  the  parties  this  year 
are  anxious  to  secure  the  favor  and  coopera- 
tion of  women,  and  both  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  have  established  auxiliary  cam- 
paign committees  with  women  at  their  heads. 
The  Wilson  committee  is  under  the  guidance 
of  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman,  of  New  York. 
.\s  for  the  Progressives,  they  have  women  con- 
nected with  all  of  their  committees,  both 
general  and  local.  It  was  unofficially  an- 
nounced last  month  that  ]Miss  Jane  Addams 
would  be  named  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Progressives'' 
National  Committee — a  position  of  responsi- 
bility which  she  is  eminently  qualified  to  fill. 
In  this  campaign  new  qualities  of  leader- 
ship are  demanded. 


MK     <,K<iH<.)     W.    IM  MKIS 
(0(  tb«  nccutive  commitlM  u(  th«  ProKrcMivr  party; 
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MR.    WILLIAM   G.    McADOO    OF   NEW   YORK 
(Vice-Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee) 

The  Progressives  declared  at 
JiZaewent  Chicago  that  there  was  to  be  no 

delay  about  their  campaign  opera- 
tions. Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Governor 
Johnson  were  duly  notified,  and  made  their 
acceptance  speeches  while  on  the  ground. 
Senator  Dixon  of  Montana  was  made  na- 
tional chairman,  while  it  seemed  to  be  under- 
stood that  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  of  New 
York,  would  be  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  The  Taft  campaign  is  to  be 
managed  under  the  nominal  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Hilles,  by  an  executive  committee  of 
strong  politicians,  with  William  Barnes,  Jr., 
of  New  York,  as  chairman  and  real  head. 
The  Wilson  campaign  is  in  charge  of  an  execu- 
tive committee,  headed  by  Mr.  William  F. 
McCombs,  with  the  close  cooperation  of  a 
group  of  able  associates  among  whom 
Mr.  William  G.  McAdoo,  of  New  York,  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  active  and  authoritative. 
The  Roosevelt  campaign  is  to  engage  the  un- 
remitting platform  efforts  of  the  candidates, 


and  it  is  known  that  both  Colonel  Roose- 
velt and  Hiram  Johnson  will  speak  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  from  one  ocean  to 
the  other.  The  Taft  campaign  will  be 
more  of  a  "still-hunt,"  and  the  Wilson 
plans  have  not  been  fully  disclosed,  al- 
though there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great 
deal  of  public  speaking. 


Roosevelt 


The  race  question  came  forward 
onihe       in  a  somewhat  puzzling  way  at 

Race  Question  ^i,       t->  •  .  •  i      . 

the  Progressive  convention,  but 
Colonel  Roosevelt  met  it  in  a  direct  and 
frank  manner  that  is  at  least  understandable, 
although  it  is  open  to  easy  attack  and  much 
misrepresentation.  In  effect,  Colonel  Roose- 
velt holds  that  the  attitude  of  the  Republican 
party  toward  the  negroes  in  the  South  has 
been  mostly  humbug.  He  holds  that  the 
negroes  in  the  North  should  have  their  due 
recognition  in  the  Progressive  party,  but 
that  in  the  South  the  new  party  should  be 
so  controlled  and  directed  as  to  be  able  in 
the  long  run  to  work  out  wise  solutions  for 
both  races.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  valu- 
able political  future  for  Southern  negroes 
if  they  depend  upon  alliance  with  a  party  in 
the  Northern  States  that  has  no  strength 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  South.  Colo- 
nel Roosevelt's  letter  to  Julian  Harris,  of  At- 
lanta, followed  by  his  talk  at  the  convention 
in  Chicago,  will  not  have  pleased  certain 
people  who  care  more  for  an  abstract  theory 
than  for  practical  justice.  But  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  position  is  a  sincere  attempt  to 
state  the  problem  as  it  actually  is,  and  to  deal 
with  it  in  a  statesmanlike  way. 

T.    r-   ,       The  interest  in  national  politics 

J  he  tarly  .  i       i        • 

Elections,  this  year  is  overshadowing;  yet 
~  "'"^  the  voters  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  keenly  alive  to  their  local  situations. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  States  choose 
governors  in  "Presidential"  years.  In 
Arkansas,  Maine,  and  Vermont  the  State 
elections  are  held  early  in  September,  and 
for  many  years  the  country  has  looked  upon 
these  contests, — particularly  those  in  Maine 
and  Vermont, — as  indicative  of  the  senti- 
ment that  may  prevail  in  November.  These 
States  are  once  more  in  the  midst  of  their 
campaigns.  The  situation  is  somewhat  more 
complicated  than  usual  this  year,  for  the 
wave  of  anti-Republican  sentiment  which 
swept  over  the  country  in  1910,  following  the 
general  dissatisfaction  with  the  first  year 
and  a  half  of  the  Taft  administration,  cut  in 
two  the  usual  Republican  majority  in  Ver- 
mont, and  wiped  it  out  completely  in  Maine. 
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Frederick  W.  Plaisted,  who  had  5er\-ed  as 
mayor  of  Augusta,  was  elected  Governor  of 
Maine, — the  first  Democrat  to  serve  in  that 
ofl&ce  for  thirty  years.  His  administration 
has  e\-idently  pleased  the  Democrats  of  his 
State,  for  he  was  renominated  without  op- 
position in  the  primar}'  of  June  17.  The 
Republican  candidate  is  William  T.  Haines, 
a  prominent  lawyer  of  \Vater\ille.  who  has 
served  in  the  State  Senate  and  as  Attorney- 
General.  The  Progressives  have  indorsed 
the  regular  Republican  candidate.  Mr. 
Haines  is  ven*-  popular,  whereas  Governor 
Plaisted  seems  to  have  lost  the  confidence  of 
some  Republicans  and  independent  voters 
who  supported  him  in  1910.  The  contest,  as 
u.sual,  hinges  upon  the  liquor  question;  and 
it  will  be  remembered  that  the  amendment 
to  the  State  constitution,  which  had  passed 
the  Democratic  Legislature  last  year,  failed 
of  ratification  by  the  people. 


Trying  to 
Convert 
Vermont 


In  Vermont  there  are  three 
tickets  in  the  field,  the  Progres- 
sives ha\'ing  nominated  the  Rev. 
Fraser  Metzger,  pastor  of  a  church  at  Ran- 
dolph, who  entered  the  fight  a  month  or  so 
later  than  his  op{X)nents.  The  Republican 
candidate  is  Allen  M.  Fletcher,  of  Cavendish, 
and  the  Democratic  standard-bearer  is  Har- 
land  B.  Howe,  of  St.  Johnsburj',  who  has 
ser\ed  in  the  Legislature.    While  it  is  difficult 


<pf 


Vwnjoni) 


WILLIAM     r.    IIAI.NKS 

(Republican  nominee  for  Governor  of  Maine,  who  has  been 

indorsed  by  the  Progressives) 

to  see  how  the  success  or  failure  of  the  "  third 
l^arty"  in  W-rmont,  on  September  ;,,  under 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Metzger,  can  seriously  afi'cct 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  campaign,  it  is  po.ssii)ly  true 
that  the  comparative  strength  of  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  in  both  Maine  and  Vermont  m;iy 
afford  some  indication  of  the  res|)()nse  of  the 
countr}-  to  the  party's  appeal  for  votes  on 
Xovember  5.  The  chiefs  of  the  Progressive 
party  had  decided  to  appear  in  Vermont. 
Cam[)aigns  open  late  in  .Massachusetts,  and 
the  candidates  and  ])lat forms  will  not  be  be- 
fore the  public  until  some  time  in  the  present 
month.  It  seems  likely  that  Goxernor  I''oss 
will  run  for  a  second  term,  and  the  Connec- 
ticut Democrats  will  un<loubtc<lly  renom- 
inate (iovernor  Haldwin  ;il  t Ik  ir  Sl.itc  lon- 
vcnlion  on  September  11. 

,     ,,„/„,  Ihc   campaign    in    lli«-    State   «if 

'I       New   N'ork   will   undo'-ibtedly   be 

Nr,i  Turk      ^  stirHng  one,  anfl  its  outcome  is 

•nd  any  man's  prediction.     'I'he  Progres- 

will  take  the  lield  scvtral  w(»-ks  before 

I  he    other    parlies    name    their    candidates. 

rini-  llw  ProgresHJve  convention  is  to  In-  lielel 

at    Syracu.se,   .Srptembrr    ^,   and    the   leaders 

pnimi.Hc  that  it  will  be  a  great  occasion.    Con- 
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CONGRESSMAN    JAMES    M.    COX 

(Who.  as  the  Democratic  candidate  in  a  three-cornered  fight, 

seems  likely  to  be  the  next  Governor  of  Ohio) 

troller  Prendergast,  of  New  York  City,  is 
more  frequently  named  than  anyone  else  as 
the  nominee  for  Governor.  The  Republican 
convention  will  be  held  at  Saratoga  on 
September  25.  The  former  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  Mr.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr., 
will  probably  be  nominated  for  Governor. 
The  Democrats  will  hold  their  convention  at 
Syracuse  on  October  i,  and  their  nomination 
will  be  controlled  by  Mr.  Murphy  and  Tam- 
many Hall.  Immediately  following  this  con- 
vention will  be  that  of  the  Empire  State 
Democracy,  which  will  put  a  ticket  of  its  own 
in  the  field  if  its  leaders  are  not  satisfied  with 
what  is  done  at  Syracuse.  At  the  head  of 
this  sincere  movement  to  reorganize  the  New 
York  Democracy  into  a  true  political  party 
are  men  like  the  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Osborne 
and  State  Senator  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  '-Washing.  ^^  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Pro- 
ton  Party"  in  gressivcs  had  wou  their  fight  and 
ennsy  uania  nQj^^jj^^^g^j  Roosevelt  elcctors  in 
the  primary  contest  of  April  13,  it  has  been 
decided  not  to  have  the  Roosevelt  electors 
run  under  the  Republican  heading,  but  in  a 
separate  column,  which  for  technical  reasons 
of  the  Pennsylvania  law  will  be  known  as  the 
"Washington"  ticket.  As  a  delightful  illus- 
tration of  the  way  the  political  game  is  played 


this  year  l)y  the  Taft  people,  it  should  be 
explained  that  the  President's  friends  in 
Pennsylvania,  immediately  after  the  grand 
fiasco  of  the  Republican  convention  at  Chi- 
cago, made  a  list  of  every  name  that  the 
Roosevelt  people  could  well  use,  including  the 
names  "Progressive,"  "Roosevelt,"  and  vari- 
ous others  (about  seventy-five  in  all),  and 
filed  them  under  the  law,  as  preempted,  in 
order  to  keep  the  Progressives  from  using  any 
one  of  them.  Tricks  of  this  petty  nature  are 
so  common  in  American  politics  that  the 
public  temper  has  become  half  reconciled  to 
them;  and  the  average  American  citizen  seems 
not  to  realize  that  the  people  are  a  generation 
or  two  beyond  such  things  in  every  other 
civilized  country.  We  make  this  statement 
because  otherwise  some  of  our  readers  might 
wonder  why  the  Progressives  will  be  officially 
known  in  Pennsylvania  this  year  as  the 
"Washington  party."  Let  it  be  added  that 
if  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  do  not  give  a 
tremendous  vote  for  this  same  Washington 
ticket,  they  will  have  grown  weary  in  well- 
doing since  they  showed  their  mettle  in  the 
A])ril  primaries. 

In  Ohio,  the  Democratic  nomina- 

The  Split  in      ^-         r        r^  i  , 

Q^.g  tion  tor  Governor  has  been  given 
to  a  well-known  and  able  member 
of  Congress,  the  Hon.  James  M.  Cox,  of 
Dayton.  The  Rejiublicans  nominated  Judge 
Edmond  B.  Dillon  on  July  2,  but  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  situation  for  nearly  a 
month,  Judge  Dillon  declined  to  run.  It  was 
left  to  the  State  Central  Committee  to  fill  the 
place,  and  it  ■\\as  supposed  that  the  Hon. 
Ulysses  Grant  Denman,  who  is  United  States 
Attorney  at  Cleveland,  would  be  acceptable 
to  both  factions.  But  the  Taft  group  chose 
Gen.  R.  B.  Brown,  and  the  Roosevelt  group, 
headed  by  Mr.  Walter  F.  Brown,  State  Chair- 
man, withdrew  and  prepared  to  put  a  third- 
party  candidate  in  the  field.  It  had  been 
intended  to  print  the  name  of  Mr.  Denman 
upon  both  the  Repubhcan  and  the  Progres- 
sive State  tickets.  But  such  an  agreement 
being  impossible,  the  situation  seems  alto- 
gether likely  to  result  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Cox  as  Governor. 

In  Illinois,  it  will  be  remembered 
Three  Tici<ets   ^^^^  Qovemor  Charles  S.  Deneen 

in  Illinois  .  .  A        •!        •        1 

was  renommated  on  April  9,  in  the 
Republican  primary,  and  that  Edward  F. 
Dunne,  on  the  same  day,  was  nominated  by 
the  Democrats.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Colonel  Roosevelt  carried  the  primaries  for 
Presidential    candidate.    Governor    Deneen 
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and  his  associates  were  for  Roosevelt  in  the 
national  convention.  But  after  Taft's  vic- 
tor}-, although  not  approving  of  the  methods 
by  which  it  was  secured.  Governor  Deneen 
preferred  to  keep  his  so-called  "party  regu- 
larity"' and  not  to  identify  himself  with  the 
Progressive  party  movement.  The  situation 
thus  created  led  the  Progressives,  in  their 
State  convention  on  August  3,  to  name  State 
Senator  Frank  H.  Funk  for  the  governorship. 
At  the  present  moment  the  chances  seem 
favorable  for  the  Democratic  nominee,  al- 
though both  Funk  and  Deneen  are  strong 
men  and  exceptionally  good  campaigners. 

There  will  he  stirring  times  among 
and  the  the  voters  of  the  important  State 
Hoosiers  ^f  Indiana  this  fall.  The  Roose- 
velt following  was  victimized  b\-  the  Repub- 
lican machine  in  the  choosing  of  delegates  to 
Chicago;  and  the  Xational  Committee  sup- 
ported the  high-handed  methods  that  were 
expfjsed  by  the  contestants.  This  fact  had 
its  influence  in  helping  the  Progressives  to 
start  a  strong  Indiana  organization  imme- 
diately after  the  Chicago  split.  In  their  con- 
vention at  Indianapolis,  on  .\ugust  i,  they 
named  ex-Senator  Beveridge  for  Governor 
and  the  Hon.  Fred  K.  Landis  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor.     Mr.    Beveridue    is    a    campaitrn 


»(•< . 


{^.'•-  oalrlby  th*  Fr 


■VM  <M  IllinoU) 


HON'.    SAMt'EL   M.    RALSTON 
(Democratic  nominee  for  Governor  of  Indiana) 

si)eaker  who  knows  how  to  sj)eak  alike  con- 
\  incingly  to  business  men,  farmers,  and  me- 
chanics, and  he  is  strongly  supported.  On 
.\ugust  6  the  Rejiublicans  nominated  ex- 
(ioxernor  Wintield  T.  Durbin.  The  Demo- 
crats had,  last  March,  n«)minated  the  Hon. 
Samuel  M.  Ralston  to  succeed  Governor  Mar- 
shall, who  is  Woodrow  Wilson's  so-called 
"running  mate." 

p.  ,,  „  In    Kansas   a   curious   situation, 

Shall  Kansas  ,-n-       ,  i    •        i 

Be  Dis-  and  one  diriicult  to  explam,  has 
come  about  in  the  endeaxor  ol  the 
Progressive  Republicans  to  keej)  their  candi- 
dates for  Presidential  electors  on  the  ticket 
as  Ke|)ublicans.  In  Kansas  the  Progressive 
clement  is  in  full  control  of  the  Ri'publican 
|)arty  and  its  machinery,  and  tlie  Taft  people 
ought,  of  course,  to  ha\e  been  consistent 
enough  to  recogni/c  their  own  irregularity 
and  nominate  their  electors  by  petition.  In 
order  to  make  no  nustakc  aboiil  it ,  tlu-  Uoose- 
\(ll  pco|)le  had  agrti-d  with  tlu-  Taft  forces 
t<»  go  before  (he  voters  in  a  second  primary, 
oti  \iiy;us(  (),  to  ch'cidc  whether  'I'afi  eU-clors 
or  UoM>r\elt  electors  should  go  on  the  ticket. 
I  In-  k(M»sfvelt  Kepul>lirans  w<(n  by  a  major- 
ity <»f  25,000.  The  Kan.sas  courts  uphold  (he 
P'Mi  r'.rif  men.  but  the  'I'afi  |)cop!c  are  now 
I  IS  111  I'  logct  tin-  Supreme  Court  of  I  he  I'liiNd 
States  to  interfere.     The  cane  cannot  (ome 
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before  the  Supreme  Court  before  the  middle 
of  November. 


The  Facts 
and  Their 
Bearing 


As  we  explained  in  the  opening 
pages  of  the  Review  last  month, 
parties  have  their  only  legal  or- 
ganization in  the  States.  The  Republicans 
of  Kansas  have  an  inalienable  right  to  name 
their  own  list  of  Presidential  electors  and  to 
put  them  on  the  ticket  as  Republicans,  even 
though  they  should  have  instructed  them  to 
vote  for  Woodrow  Wilson  or  for  Debs,  rather 
than  for  either  Taft  or  Roosevelt.  The  use 
yf  the  name  "Republican "  in  Kansas,  and  the 
choice  of  candidates,  is  a  matter  of  purely 
local  concern.  Mr.  Taft  is  the  Republican 
candidate  in  certain  other  States,  because  he 
has  been  so  accepted.  But  he  is  not  the 
Republican  candidate  in  Kansas,  because  the 
Republicans  of  that  State  have  decided  other- 
wise. Nevertheless,  there  are  a  great  many 
citizens  in  Kansas  who  wish  to  vote  for  Taft, 
and  they  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  their 
list  of  electoral  candidates  duly  nominated 
by  petition,  precisely  as  Roosevelt  support- 
ers will  have  to  do  in  Various  other  States. 
In  the  primary  election  for  United  States 
Senator,  Governor  Stubbs  was  successful  as 
against  the  present  incumbent.  Senator 
Curtis.  Mr.  Arthur  Capper,  a  Progressive, 
was  nominated  for  Governor  by  the  Repub- 
licans, and  Mr.  George  H.  Hodges  won  the 
Democratic  nomination.  The  new  party 
movement  could  not  immediately  disclose  its 
possibilities  in  many  of  the  States,  and  it  will 
be  several  weeks  before  any  intelligent  review 
can  be  made  of  its  further  plans  and  prospects. 

The  Stanley    ^^^^V  ^^  August  were  published 
Committee  on  the  findings  of  the  Stanley  Com- 

the  Steel  Trust       •,.  •    ,.    a  \^       r^  ^ 

mittee  appomted  by  Congress  to 
investigate  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. The  nine  members  of  this  committee 
had  been  at  work  for  fifteen  months  taking  a 
voluminous  mass  of  testimony  in  sittings  held 
in  different  cities.  Practically  every  noted 
figure  in  the  steel  industry  and  its  financial 
alliances  had  appeared  before  the  committee, 
— Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  being  the  conspicuous 
exception.  The  rather  startling  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr.  Gary  and  Mr.  Perkins,  in  the 
course  of  their  testimony,  that  the  federal 
government  should  control  the  great  corpora- 
tions to  the  point  of  fixing  prices  to  the  con- 
sumers had  aroused  widespread  interest  and 
discussion,  and  the  lively  differences  among 
themselves  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
five  of  whom  were  Democrats  and  four  Re- 
publicans, had  kept  the  investigation  much  on 


HON.    WALTER   E.    STUBBS 

(The  progressive  Governor  of  Kansas,  who  recently  won  the 
Republican  primary  nomination  for  the  United  States  Senate) 

the  public  mind.  The  majority  report  now 
made  public  is  signed  by  the  five  Democratic 
members,  with  a  reservation  as  to  certain 
particulars  by  Mr.  Littleton,  of  New  York. 
The  report  abounds  in  aggressive  phrases  and 
bitterly  assails  the  whole  history  and  present 
organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  its  pro- 
moters, officers,  and  largest  stockholders.  It 
is  scathing  in  its  account  of  the  absorption  of 
the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  in  the 
panic  of  1907,  and  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  failure 
to  block  that  operation.  Mr.  Stanley  and  his 
Democratic  colleagues  maintain  that  the 
Steel  CorjDoration  was  capitalized  for  just 
about  three  times  as  much  as  it  was  worth; 
that  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  made  an  excessive 
profit  of  $62,500,000  from  the  promotion  of 
the  great  combination;  that  the  famous 
"Gary  dinners"  were  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  device  for  fixing  steel  prices  agreeable 
to  the  trust;  that  the  corporation  is  the  foe  of 
organized  labor  and  is  oppressive  in  its  treat- 
ment of  workmen ;  that  its  deliberate  purpose 
has  been  to  dominate  the  steel  industry  by 
obtaining  control  of  the  major  portion  of  the 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  STANLEY  COMMITTEE  INVESTIGATING  THE  STEEL  TRUST 

(Troptn  left  to  right:  Representatives  Young.  Bartlett.  Stanley  (chairman].  Bcall.  Littleton.  McGillicuddv. 
Stanley  and  Messrs.  Bartlett.  Beall.  Littleton,  and  McGillicuddy  signed  the  majority  report) 


Chairman 


countn-'s  ore  reserves  and  of  the  transporta- 
tion lines  ser\'ing  the  ore  fields. 


That  the  tone  and  findings  of  the 
L"eg7,'itL    majority   report   of   the   Stanley 
Committee  are  somewhat  colored 
l<y  the  |K>litical  convictions  of  the  members  is 
-i:;.';,'ested  by  the  terms  of  the  minority  report, 
iiTied   by   Representatives   Gardner,    Dan- 
forth,  and  Young.     The  minority  rei)ort  is 
not  only  much  more  restrained  in  style  but 
•  lilT'j-rs  from  the  Democratic  findings  in  such 
im|K)rtant  figures,  deduced  from  the  same 
'  "  *'         in  the  otimate  of  "water"  in 

'  ,»<»ralion'>  >ecuri;ic^,  which  the 
Ke]>ublican  members  place  at  "nearly  one- 
half."  If,  after  fifteen  months'  consideration 
of  the  same  \xhW  of  testimony,  the  iJemo- 
cratit  members  <*f  the  committee  figure  that 
the  corjHiration  was  capitali/erl  at  300  per 

'    ■  '      '  ■■       '  '  I  ihe  Republican 

.  ■  r  <rnt.,  the  pub- 
lic cannot  but  conclude  that,  even  in  the 
of    fact,    the    Sl.inlry    Committee's 
iiii-t  1,.-  read  with  due  allowance  for 
it-nt  and  |K>litical  bias.     In  the 
of    r<  iiflation.H    for    remedial 

■    *'■  '  s  and  minority  reiKirts 

.\Jr.  Stanley  and  his 
Democratic  cojleaguen  advocate  drantic  legis- 


lation looking  to  the  dissolution  oi  great 
combinations.  The  majority  report  recom- 
mends that  any  corporation  dealing  in  arti- 
cles handled  in  interstate  traffic  that  controls 
.^o  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  output  shall  1)0 
by  that  fact  deemed  a  monopoly.  It  advo- 
cates shifting  the  burden  of  proof,  in  suits 
alleging  a  restraint  of  trade,  from  tlie  Govern- 
ment to  the  defendant  corporation,  that  is, 
that  the  cor|)oratioii  should  have  to  j)rove  its 
restraint  of  trade  reasonable.  Mr.  Stanley 
would  forbid  interlocking  directorates,  by 
which  oflficers  or  directors  in  the  steel  induslr\- 
are  also  officers  or  directors  in  railroads,  and 
would  forbid  the  owncrslii])  of  railroads  l)_\ 
industrial  companies.  His  report  adxocales 
giving  an  injured  |)ri\ate  pari)-  the  right  to 
in>lilute  suit  to  prevent  the  organi/.ation  of  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  Re|)re- 
sentative  Littleton  dissented  from  certain 
|>ortions  of  these  rec«)mm(ndations. 

„     ,     .,      The  Republican  members  u\  the 

Cnn»lruethit  .    '  ,. 

Progrum  0/    ( onitllll  t'-e    arlMxatc,     Hot     ;i    «||S- 

'*•  *"""""'  integrati..n  ..I  the  trusts,  but 
their  control  by  the  federal  gt)vernment. 
Cor|M)rations  with  $50,000,000  or  nutre  of 
capilali/alion  should,  according  to  the  minor- 
ity re|)orl,  be  (  h.irlen-d  by  the  I'nitcd  Stales, 
and    should    be   capitalized    at    their    actual 
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value.  An  Interstate  Commission  of  Indus-  gambling  houses  throughout  the  city.  De- 
try  would,  under  this  plan,  secure  publicity  plorable  as  such  a  situation  is,  the  community 
from  the  great  corporations  and  would  recom-  cannot  honestly  express  surprise  at  the  dis- 
mend  changes  in  prices  that  are  found  unrea-  closures.  These  conditions  have  in  fact  been 
sonable.  If  this  does  not  suffice,  to  protect  known  to  exist  for  many  years.  The  laws  as 
the  public,  the  Interstate  Commission  of  they  are  administered,  it  must  be  admitted, 
industry  is  to  be  given  power  to  decree  give  ample  opportunity  for  the  building  up  of 
maximum  prices.  just  such  a  system.     The  law  in  fact  makes 

it  possible  for  the  police  to  practise  extortion 

The  Press     "^^  ^^^  ^''^^  National  Newspaper  with  impunity.     In   the  city  of  Detroit  a 

and  the      Conference,  which  closed  a  three-  somewhat  different  form  of  graft  was  un- 

days'  meeting  at  Madison,  Wis-  covered  last  month  when  fourteen  aldermen 

consin,  on  August  I,  problems  were  presented  and  the  secretary  of  the  Common  Council 

and  discussed  which  have  perhaps  never  be-  were  charged  with  accepting  bribes  for  their 

fore  been  broached  in  a  public  meeting  by  votes  and  influence  in  the  passing  of  a  bill 

responsible  American  journalists.    The  ques-  affecting  city  property  recently  transferred 

tion  of  the  influence  of  advertisers  upon  the  to    the   Wabash    Railroad.     Meanwhile,    in 

conduct  of  great  newspapers  was  frankly  de-  South    Carolina,    graft    accusations    against 

bated.     While  it  was  admitted  by  experi-  Governor  Blease  have  figured  largely  in  the 

enced  newspaper  publishers  that  large  adver-  Governor's  campaign  for  renomination.    The 

tising  revenues  enable  them  to  spend  more  charges  date  back  several  years  to  the  time 

money  for  news  and  to  secure  better  editorial  when  the  State  maintained  a  liquor  dispen- 

service,  it  was  denied  that  advertisers  caused  sary  system, 
the  coloring  of  news.   Other  members  of  the 

conference,  however,  took  the  ground  that  the  ^     ^    .      Political  and  economic  conditions 

r  Events  '".„.,,  .  .         , 

proper  course  tor  a  great  newspaper  was  to  Caribbean  in  Caribbean  America  have  not 
make  circulation  profitable  and  to  regard  ^menca  been  tranquil  during  recent  weeks, 
advertising  as  a  mere  by-product.  Still  Orozco  continues  his  rather  ineffective  but 
others  raised  the  question  whether  the  news-  disturbing  rebellion  against  the  Madero  gov- 
paper  could  play  its  due  part  in  social  advance  ernment  in  Mexico.  A  new  revolution  broke 
if  it  were  run  simply  as  a  business  propo-  out  in  Nicaragua  early  in  July  and  caused  some 
sition.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  uneasiness  for  the  safety  of  American  inter- 
be  that  the  ethical  standards  of  modern  jour-  ests  in  that  turbulent  republic.  The  sup- 
nalism  are  neither  higher  nor  lower  than  those  pression  of  the  revolt  in  Cuba  has  been  fol- 
of  society  in  general.  Two  radical  proposi-  lowed  by  sharp  political  discussion  centering 
tions  were  advanced, — one  for  an  endowed  around  an  alleged  conspiracy  to  force  the 
newspaper,  and  another  for  publicly-owned  reelection  of  President  Gomez.  Efforts  are 
newspapers  in  every  city,  the  latter  scheme  being  made  also  to  bring  about  pressure  on 
having  a  concrete  illustration  in  the  Mu-  the  part  of  the  United  States  government  to 
nicipal  News  of  Los  Angeles.  Before  ad-  force  Cuba  to  discharge  certain  financial 
journing,  the  conference  adopted  resolutions  obligations  having  to  do  with  expenditure  for 
requesting  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  call  public  works  and  sanitation  in  Havana.  The 
a   second   conference   next   summer.  Cuban  congress,  however,  has  passed  a  reso- 

lution declaring  that  an  American  commis- 

The  murder,  in  July,  of  a  well-  sion  to  inquire  as  to  Havana's  sanitary  con- 
Graft       known  New  York  gambler  who  dition  would  be  welcomed.    A  revolt  in  Santo 

had  threatened  to  reveal  the  se-  Domingo  and  a  boundary  dispute  between  the 
crets  of  police  extortion  may  lead  to  a  more  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti  was  followed 
complete  exposure  of  the  so-called  "system"  unexpectedly,  on  August  8,  by  a  fire  caused 
of  metropolitan  graft  than  the  gambler  living  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  presidential  palace 
could  have  brought  about.  The  confession  at  Port  au  Prince,  in  which  President  Leconte 
already  made  by  members  of  the  "gang"  lost  his  life.  An  American  commission  of 
implicated  in  the  murder,  after  due  allowance  inquiry  will  visit  and  investigate  the  Putu- 
has  been  made  for  the  willingness  of  men  of  mayo  rubber  districts  in  Peru  where  outrages 
this  type  to  inculpate  others,  indicates  a  extending  over  a  long  time  have  been  corn- 
prevalence  of  corruption  that  is  appalling,  mitted  upon  the  natives.  On  another  pg-ge 
A  police  lieutenant  who  is  under  arrest  in  the  this  month  we  set  forth  at  length  the  situa- 
murder  case  is  accused  of  receiving  enormous  tion  in  the  Peruvian  rubber  fields  and  its 
sums  of  "protection"  money  collected  from  international  aspects. 
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The  British  ^^^  third  British  Imperial  Con- 
imgeriai  fercnce  was  held  in  London  on 
July  1 6.  This  gathering  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  dominions,  formerly 
known  as  the  Colonial  Conference,  met  this 
year  principally  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  question  of  imperial  defense.  Premier 
Borden  of  Canada,  addressing  one  of  those 
banquets  given  during  the  course  of  the  con- 
ference, at  which,  frequently,  more  formal 
statements  of  policy  are  given  out  than  in 
the  regular  meetings,  made  a  notable  dec- 
laration regarding  the  position  and  pros- 
pects of  Canada  in  the  British  imperial  sys- 
tem. The  people  of  the  British  oversea 
dominions  (Canada,  AustraUa,  Xew  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa),  said  Mr.  Borden  on  this 
occasion,  are  beginning  to  see  more  clearly 
every  day  the  fact  that  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  no  longer,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  an  Imperial  Par- 
liament. Its  composition  is  mainly  deter- 
mined by  domestic  questions  in  which  the 
dominions  have  no  concern.  For  their  part, 
the  dominions,  having  become  of  age  and 
assumed  control  of  their  own  affairs,  claim 
only  the  right  to  give  their  \-iews  on  matters 
which  concern  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  There- 
fore it  is  primarily  to  discuss  questions  which, 
in  the  last  resort,  mean  peace  or  war,  that 
representatives  of  the  British  nations  gather 
in  the  capital  of  the  Empire  for  discussion. 

How  Will  '^^^  Canadian  Premier  has  been 
Canada  f&tcd  and  dined  in  London,  and 
ntri  uf  ^y^^  British  press  has  been  claim- 
ing that  his  visit  amounts  to  an  announce- 
ment that  Canada  will  supply  several  dread- 
naughts  to  the  British  navy.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  see,  from  NIr.  Borden'spublic 
utterances  in  London,  that,  while  the  Do- 
minion assumes  res[x>nsibility  for  her  share  in 
the  FImf)ire's  defense,  she  "wants  to  be  con- 
sulted alx>ut  what  the  Empire's  defense  re- 
quires and  the  manner  in  which  the  defense 
shall  be  conflucted."  Mr.  Borrlen  was  ac- 
r/.rT.r.  .nif^l  f,n  his  visit  to  Ixinflf)n  by  the 
(  .11   Ministers  of  Marine  anfl  Justice 

and  the  P«wlma.ster  General.     .Although  no 

announremcnt  i    '    of  the  fact,  it  is  iindcr- 

stfKKl    that,    in  H»n    to   the   mailer    of 

im|>cnal  defense,  the  Canadian  statesman 
'V  '\  with   the   British  Gf)vernm«-nt  the 

f,  .  — ;i  of  the  jK>ssible  eff<-(  t  ii|K>n  the  Cana- 
dian railways  of  Panama  Ic^i'^lalion.  On 
y  home,   .Nfr.  Fiorden   vistrd    Paris  to 

<:  Tade  r<'   '■ •*'    *'      I  ■   ■    '   < ;    ■ 

<  and  tl.  ) 

neclion  J>ctwccn  Kranre  and  the  Dominion. 


„  .^  ,.      The  British  House  of  Commons 

British  14  r 

Parliament  adjoumed  on  August  7  for  two 
journs  nionths.  WTiile  no  very  note- 
worthy measure  was  enacted  into  law  at  the 
session  just  closed,  a  great  deal  of  important 
work  was  done  in  getting  ready  for  the  au- 
tumn session,  which  will  begin  on  October  7. 
The  government  program  will  then  be  fully 
carried  out,  a  number  of  important  measures 
already  having  been  passed  in  the  Commons 
and  others  to  the  second  reading.  These  in- 
clude bills  for  Irish  home  rule,  Welsh  dis- 
establishment, reform  of  the  franchise,  and  a 
virtual  repeal  of  the  law  enacted  some  years 
ago  forbidding  trades  unions  to  contribute  to 
funds  for  the  support  of  labor  members  of 
Parliament.  All  these  measures  have  been 
already  fully  explained  in  these  pages.  Each 
of  them  has  been  pushed  along  steadily  by  a 
solid  government  majority  against  an  in- 
effectual fight  by  the  opposition.  Irish 
home  rule  has  encountered  less  opiposition 
than  was  e.xpected.  All  England,  as  well  as 
all  Ireland,  is  awaiting  what  Ulster  will  do, 
and  Ulster  has  announced  that  she  will  fight. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  after  some 
preliminary  "ructions"  Ulster,  whose  inter- 
ests are  properly  safeguarded  in  the  proposed 
legislation,  will  loyally  submit  to  an  imjierial 
law,  and  that  a  better  day  will  dawn  for  a 
united  Ireland. 

o  The    new    franchise    reform    bill 

Progress  „.  . 

of  does  three  things,  first,  it  ex- 
Leoisiation  tends  the  suffrage  practically  to 
all  adult  males;  second,  it  simplifies  the  pro- 
cedure of  legislation;  third,  it  abolishes  plural 
voting.  Its  general  efi'ect  will  be  to  enlarge 
the  British  electorate  from  eight  to  ten  mil- 
lions. When  this  has  become  a  law,  the  gov- 
ernment i)ro[)oses  to  attack  the  problem  of 
distribution  of  Parliamentary  seats,  which  are 
now  on  a  very  irregular  basis.  An  amend- 
ment extending  the  suffrage  to  women  is  cer- 
tain to  be  introduced  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
discussion  of  this  bill,  and  lively  times  may 
be  expected.  The  other  two  j)rin(ipal  mea- 
sures, Welsh  disestablishment  and  granting 
the  right  to  trades  unions  to  look  after  their 
r<  "  tatives  in  Parliament,  ha\e  encduii- 
I-  ^  general  opposition,  and  are  likely 

to  pass  into  law  without  such  spectacular 
denunciation  as  the  other  measures. 


fhm      I  /„,,</. 


The  mu«h  -  discussed  insurance 
'/r-  act,  drawn  up  and  piloted  through 

the  II(»use  of  Commons  by  ("han- 
cell«»r  LI(»yd-G<"orgf,  wt-nt  into  clTert  on  July 
15.     As  wc  have  already  fully  described  it  in 
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these  pages,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  recall 
its  general  provisions.  It  is  a  Jiieasure  for 
insuring  working  people  against  illness  or  dis- 
ability by  means  of  a  fund  to  which  the 
workers  themselves,  their  employers,  and  the 
government  contribute  in  certain  specified 
proportions.  It  will  affect  more  than  13,- 
000,000  persons  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  occupa- 
tions. At  the  age  of  seventy  the  insurance 
stops,  because  then  the  working  person  be- 
gins to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Lloyd-George 
old-age  pension  law  of  iqgq.  The  measure 
is  of  necessity  a  highly  complex  one,  and  will 
take  some  time  and  patience  to  get  it  into 
smoothly  running  order. 


Why  the 
Doctors 
Object 


Considerable  opposition  was  man- 
ifested when  the  law  began  to 
operate.  The  dock  strikers  at 
Liverpool  burned  a  copy  of  the  act,  and  in 
London  an  organization  of  protest  was 
launched  by  housewives  who,  "if  compelled 
to  pay  insurance  for  domestic  servants,  will 
reduce  wages."  A  more  serious  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  smooth  working  of  the  law  is 
the  opposition  of  the  doctors,  represented  by 
the  British  Medical  Association,  who  are  un- 
willing to  attend  the  insured  workmen  at  the 
rates  of  pay  offered  by  the  government.  It 
will  be  January  15  next  before  any  benefits 
can  accrue  to  those  who  are  insured,  and  it 


seems  probable  that  in  the  mean  time  the 
doctors  and  the  government  will  come  to 
some  working  agreement.  Meanwhile  the 
Asquith  government  has  been  suffering  a 
series  of  defeats  in  the  by-elections.  '  Since 
the  general  elections  of  1910  the  Unionists 
have  won  back  eight  seats,  and  it  is  now 
being  freely  predicted  that  the  Liberal  Min- 
istry cannot  retain  its  power  for  the  two  years 
necessary  to  override  the  almost  certain  ob- 
jections of  the  Lords  to  home  rule  and  other 
big  measures  upon  which  the  government  has 
set  its  heart. 

^   ,,.     ,,,       Hardlv    had    the    announcement 

Knitting  Closer  '         i  r       i  •  i 

the  Franco-    been   made  of  the  meetmg  be- 

Riissian  Alliance ,  ^i.      /^  y     •  a  ^.v. 

tween  the  German  Kaiser  and  the 
Russian  Czar  (to  which  we  referred  in  these 
pages  last  month),  when  the  press  of  Europe 
began  to  express  concern  over  the  projected 
visit  to  St.  Petersburg  of  the  French  Premier, 
and,  a  little  later,  over  the  publication  of  the 
main  purpose  and  accomplishment  of  the 
recent  trip  of  the  Japanese  Premier,  Count 
Katsura,   and   Baron    Goto   to   the   Russian 


GETTING  TOO  MUCH  FOR  HIM 
The  Keeper  of  the  Gate  (the  Dardanelles):  "Hereto- 
fore I  have  had  to  watch  open-peace  breakers  in  the  daytime 
(referring  to  Russia's  attempt  to  open  the  Straits).  Now  I 
must  also  keep  an  eye  out  for  burglars  at  night "  (meaning 
the  Italian  attack  on  the  forts). 

From  Kikeriki  (Vienna) 
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(In  this  group  at  the  Lodge  of  Chief  Secretary  Birrell,  in  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  are  included — reading  from  left  to  right  — 

standing.  Sir  H.  Vemey,  Mr.  Asquitb.  Jr..  the  Master  of  Elibank,  Mr.  Asquith,  3rd;  seated.  Lady  Verney,  the 

Premier.  Mrs.  .Asquith,  Chief  Secretary  Birrell,  Miss  Violet  Asquith) 


capital.  It  was  explained  that  M.  Poincare, 
who  has  done  rather  better  ls  Premier  than 
was  expected  of  him,  was  going  to  Russia  to  ar- 
range for  the  complete  rounding-out  of  the 
alliance  ^x:tween  the  two  nations.  The 
armies  of  the  two  allies  have  long  been  in- 
cluded in  the  terms  of  the  compact.  The 
naval  forces  are  now  to  be  merged  in  case  ol 
an  attack  on  either  one  of  them. 

Will  tht  ^^  '''  believed,  however,  that  other 
Oardantiirt  motives,  not  |>ublished  to  the 
6«  Op,n,d7   ^.^^^^^y  ,,rompted  the  visit  of  the 

French  statesman  to  the  capital  of  France's 
Russian  ally.  It  stems  probable  that  this  visit 
was  really  intended  to  give  France's  answer 
to  the  Russian  contention  that  the  Czar  might 
now  demand  th»'  ■ '  '  -  *■  ■  *'  *'  t  jxirtion  of 
the  Treaty  of   I'  .the  Turk- 

i.sh  Straits  to  Russia's  Black  Sea  fleet.  The 
C'  -nt  is  cletermined  tf)  create  a 

ni ,.      i  ..<j  Ixst  session  f»f  the  I>uma 

was  forced  to  sanction  the  appropriation  of 
the  '.  000  for  the  naval 

I>rf>gr,t,..  :    iiif  next  five  years. 

.Many  of  are  Ixing  built  af  the 

('rimcan  yards  in  the  HIark  S»ea,  and  Russia 
i         ■        "  r,  Ihr  F)       '        lies. 

I'  '  •  J.  J  rarnr       .        »sefl 

Ihcm  at  the  end  of  the  Crimean  War,  hut  n<iw 


they  have  urgent  reasons  for  welcoming  Rus- 
sian warships  to  restore  the  balance  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

A  Russo-  ^ome  time  in  the  early  part  of 
Japanese  July  an  agreement  was  concluded, 
ntente  although  not  yet  signed,  between 
the  Japanese  and  Russian  governments, 
Dr.  Sassonov,  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  and 
Baron  Motono,  Japanese  Ambassador  to  St. 
Petersburg,  acting  for  their  respective  coun- 
tries. It  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first 
deals  with  the  determination  of  the  s])heres  of 
influence  of  the  two  countries  in  Alongolia 
and  Manchuria.  This  is  similar  in  character 
to  the  agreement  between  Kngland  and  Rus- 
sia of  1907  regarding  Persia.  The  second 
part  sets  forth  the  duty  of  the  two  powers  for 
a  joint  defense  in  case  either  is  attacked. 
Ever  since  the  war  of  1905,  Japanese  diplo- 
macy has  |)ersistfntly  urged  vipon  the  C/ar's 
government  the  great  benelils  that  would 
accrue  to  each  country  if  a  close  ciniperation 
could    be   established    between    them.     The 

J.i-  ••    '  ttesnieii  pointed  out  that  Japan 

\)i  .  of  Kngland,  and  Russia  being  in 

accord  with  the  same  |)ower,  an  ent<'nte  be- 
tween the  governinenls  of  'I'okyo  and  St. 
Petersburg  would  be  l<»gi(  al  and  highly  desir- 
able.    It  is  undcrstfMxl  that  the  terms  of  the 
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agreement  will  not  be  made  public,  but  that 
"all  the  aims  and  objects  of  an  alliance  can 
be  and  are  secured  by  verbal  exchange  of 
views  without  the  drawbacks  which  are  in- 
separable from  a  formal  compact." 

,   ,^    „        The  interests  of  the  two  nations 

Is  .he  New      . 

Agreement    in    China    ruii    parallel,    and    k 

Anti.An,erioan?  ^^^^^^  jjj^^j^^  ^^  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^  p^^^^^j 

nent  statesmen  of  both  countries  belicA-e,  that 
henceforth  Russia  and  Japan  will  hold  the 
same  mutual  relationship  in  the  Far  East  that 
Germany  and  Austria  do  in  Europe.  From 
now  on,  says  the  St.  Petersburg  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Smi,  "  Russia  and  Japan 
must  be  looked  upon  and  dealt  with  as  the 
Political  Syndicate  of  the  Pacific,  the  chief 
results  of  whose  activity  will  be  to  prevent 
the  commercial  and  industrial  interpenetra- 
tion  of  the  Far  East  by  the  United  States." 
That  our  own  State  Department  is  not  un- 
aware of  the  underlying  intent  and  scope  of 
this  Far  Eastern  agreement  is  shown  by  the 
appointment  of  Secretary  Knox  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Japan  on  Sep- 
tember 13.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Knox 
will  go  to  Tokyo  this  month,  i)rimarily,  of 
course,  to  pay  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
Emperor  Mutsuhito.  His  visit,  however, 
will  also  serve  as  a  notice  issued  to  China  and 


A  TOUCH  OF  NATURE  IX  THE  TURCO-ITAUAN  WAR 

(The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Turkish  forces  in 

Tripoli,  with  his  baby  boy) 


Japan  and  all  the  European  governments 
interested  in  the  Far  East  that  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  American  people 
are  vitally  concerned  in  the  problems  of  the 
Pacific  and  that  they  claim  the  right  to  be 
heard  in  the  settlement  of  these  problems. 

_  ,,    f  .,      The  resignation   of  the  Turkish 

Fan  of  the  .  '^  . 

Turhish  Cabinet,  on  July  17,  immediately 
""^'  after  an  o\erwhelming  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was 
among  the  political  surprises  of  the  month. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Young  Turk  party,  after 
its  electoral  victory  in  April,  was  driven  from 
its  dominant  position  into  one  of  defense. 
The  government  had  a  majority  in  the  Cham- 
ber, but  there  is  evidence  that  this  majority 
was  obtained  by  methods  not  strictly  consti- 
tutional. On  another  page  this  month  (see 
Leading  Article  entitled  "The  Ottoman 
Press  on  the  Political  Changes  in  Turkey") 
we  quote  from  representative  Turkish  jour- 
nals giving  the  details  of  the  situation.  The 
Minister  of  War,  Mahmoud  Shefket  Pasha, 
had  incurred  the  enniity  of  a  number  of 
powerful  military  leaders,  principally  because 
of  his  harsh  methods  iit  suppressing  the  Al- 
banian insurrection,  and  had  been  forced  to 
resign.  The  Minister  of  Marine  also  left  the 
cabinet.  Not  succeeding  in  getting  success- 
ors to  these  ministers,  the  Grand  Vizier,  Said 
Pasha,  handed  in  his  own  resignation.  Tew- 
fik  Pasha,  the  Ottoman  Ambassador  at  Lon- 
don, was  reciuested  to  form  a  new  ministry, 
but  he  declined.  Ahmed  Mouktar  Pasha,  the 
veteran  commander  of  the  army  of  Asia  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1877,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
step  into  the  breach.  The  aged  Kiamil 
Pasha,  eighty  years  of  age  and  well  known  as 
an  admirer  of  England  and  an  advocate  of  an 
understanding  with  that  nation,  was  made 
President  of  the  Council  of  State. 

,  „  ,   ^  ,     The  new  cabinet  is  regarded  as  a 

A   Dcfefit  foT 

the  Young  stroug  ouc.  The  Turkish  army, 
^'"''^  however,  has  been  gradually  ac- 
cjuiring  undue  influence  in  affairs  of  state. 
It  has  attempted  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the 
empire  toward  the  Albanians;  it  also  was  the 
chief  instrument  in  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment on  August  4.  As  for  the  Young  Turks, 
or  the  party  of  Union  and  Progress,  it  has 
come  out  defeated  but  not  destroyed.  The 
Young  Turks  are  rich  in  talents  and  energy, 
but  they  lack  experience.  Even  their  oppo- 
nents, however,  admit  that  they  have  han- 
dled a  difficult  task  very  well.  The  faults  of 
the  Young  Turks,  their  own  journals  are  now 
pointing  out,  are  the  results  of  patriotic  im- 
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patience  in  endeavoring  to  hasten  too  quickly 
the  material  progress  of  the  country. 

^,   ^     ,    ,  The    wav   of    the    new    Chinese 

The  Puzzle  of  i  ,  -  '  •  i  i_       j 

Chinese  RepuDuc  continues  to  be  a  hard 
^'""""^  one  to  travel.  Hardly  had  Presi- 
dent Yuan  Shih-kai  been  firmly  established 
in  the  Presidential  chair,  when  the  financial 
problem  assumed  such  proportions  that  it 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  new  govern- 
ment. For  more  than  two  years  representa- 
tives of  certain  foreign  financial  groups,  with 
more  or  less  backing  from  their  governments, 
have  been  endeavoring  to  arrange  with  the 
Chinese  authorities  for  a  loan  to  meet  the 
pressing  obligations  of  the  government, 
necessitated  by  the  reform  schemes,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  soldiers,  and  the  establishment  of 
all  the  machinen.'  of  representative  institu- 
tions. The  difiiculty  seems  to  lie  in  the  im- 
possibility of  an  agreement  as  to  the  joint 
administration  or  super\ision  of  the  loan, 
which  will  be  for  more  than  8300,000,000. 

/•  Chinese    ^^^  representatives  of  the  foreign 

Independence  banking  houses — English,  French, 

Threatened?   Q^rmian,  Russian,  Japanese,  and 

American — insist  upon  participating  in  the 

application    of    the    loan.      Chinese    public 


TiiR  tArr.  or  tiik  i./k  k 


THE  SECOND  PREMIER  OF  THE  CHIXESE  REPLBUC, 
LU  CHENG-HSIANG 

opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  which  has  been 
thoroughly  awakened,  will  not  tolerate  for- 
eign supervision  of  the  national  finance.  The 
Chinese  negotiators  are  reported  to  have  inti- 
mated that,  in  their  opinion,  the  foreign 
demand  for  sup:.*rvision  of  the  loan  would  be 
the  beginning  of  the  partition  of  the  Empire. 
Recognition  of  the  republic  (not  yet  ac- 
corded), they  claim  further,  is  being  delayed 
until  these  great  financial  groups  can  get  the 
new  government  ab.solutely  under  their  con- 
trol. In  an  interview  reported  in  the  Clarion, 
the  labor  organ  of  London,  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen, 
who  was  Provisional  President  before  Yuan 
Shih-kai,  is  reported  as  saying  that  at  the 
beginning  China  must  "take  thouglit  for 
the  future,  lest,  by  and  by,  capitalism,  per- 
mitted to  develop,  may  prove  an  oppression 
worse  than  the  despotism  we  have  just 
thrown  ofT." 

-.,     ,       ,     Meanwhile,  one  ministrv,  that  of 

China  Lenrning  •  r    i,  .i- 

to  Waih  lang  Shao-yi,  has  fallen  on  this 
oiiicniy  ir,)ul)les<)nie  question,  tin  premier 
with  six  of  his  colleagues  having  gone  out  of 
ofln  (•  rather  than  yield  to  the  foreign  trrms. 
P^(•^ident  N'uan  Shih-kai  is  showing  repeated 
evidence  of  his  iK)litical  and  patriotic  keen- 
I.ate  in  July  he  received  the  leaders  of 
itn-  three  parties  in  China,  the  (onscrvalive, 
the  lil>eral,  and  ull ra-radicals,  and  gave  them 
a  lecture  on  practical  |)olitics.  The  new 
republican  gov«Tnmenl,  he  told  I  hem,  is  lo<i 
weak  to  stand  the  strain  of  a  |)arty  struggle 
for  place  and  |)ower.     The  western  countries 
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A    NEW    PORTRAIT    OF    YUAN    SHIH-KAI,    PRESIDENT    OF 

THE  CHINESE  REPUBLIC 

(From  a  photograph  taken  soon  after  his  inauguration) 

have  been  used  to  parliamentary  struggles, 
but  China  "cannot  live  at  all  unless  her 
feeble  and  undefined  forces  can  be  consoli- 
dated on  some  other  basis  than  the  ambition  of 
a  faction."  On  August  6  it  was  announced 
that  Lu  Cheng-Hsiang  had  been  appointed 
premier  to  succeed  Tang  Shao-Yi,  and  that  the 
first  general  Chinese  election  would  be  held 
in  November.  The  voters  will  elect  mem- 
bers of  a  Parliament,  and  the  Parliament  will 
elect  a  President.  Yuan  Shih-kai  is  at  pres- 
ent Provisional  President. 

The  Change  Measured  by  the  progress  and 
of  Rule  in  cxpausion  of  his  country  during 
Japan  j^j^  reign,  Mutsuhito,  late  Em- 
peror of  Japan,  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  rulers.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  vast,  silent  crowds  that  surrounded  the 
Imperial  palace  in  Tokyo  for  ten  days  before 
the  death  of  the  Japanese  Emperor  on  July 
30  (29th  in  the  United  States)  were  people  of 
a  nation  modern  in  every  respect,  whereas 
the  assemblage  rejoicing  over  his  birth  sixty 
years  before,  represented  a  country  bound  by 
ancient,  oriental  customs  and  governed  by 
medieval  feudalism.  The  reign  of  Mutsu- 
hito is  called  by  the  Japanese  Meiji,  the  "Era 
of  Enlightenment,"  and  this  phrase  aptly 
characterizes  it. 


Character  "'-"  ^^^^'  whcu  feudalism  was 
of  abolished  in  Japan,  the  Samurai 
leader  and  reformer,  Okubo,  de- 
clared: "Since  the  Middle  Ages  our  Emperor 
has  lived  behind  a  screen  and  never  trodden 
the  earth."  Mutsuhito  emerged  from  be- 
hind the  screen,  was  i)resent  at  meetings  of 
the  Council  of  State,  and  took  active  part 
in  all  the  minutiae  of  government.  He  was 
the  representative  of  the  oldest  reigning 
dynasty  in  the  world,  and  was  regarded  as 
semi-divine  by  his  people.  He  did  not  him- 
self al)olish  the  medieval  customs  of  his 
country,  but  he  gave  to  all  these  reforms  the 
sanction  and  invaluable  support  of  the 
throne.  As  soon  as  he  became  of  age  he 
put  himself  at  .the  head  of  the  progressive 
moxement,  and  personally  cooperated  in 
the  framing  of  the  Japanese  constitution, 
although  that  instrument  deprived  him 
of  many  of  his  hereditary  rights  and 
prerogatives.  As  a  man  he  was  not  broad- 
ly educated  in  the  Western  sense  of  the 
word,  but  he  was  familiar  with  oriental 
culture.  Comparatively  little  is  known  of 
his  personality.  The  most  complete  sketch 
of  him  that  we  have  seen  appears  in  this 
number  of  the  Review,  from  the  pen  of  a 
Japanese  writer  and  student. 


The 

New 

Emperor 


Under  Mutsuhito,  sagacious,  self- 
effacing,  and  always  willing  to 
take  advice  from  his  statesmen, 
western  civilization  was  assimilated  by  Japan 
in  fifty  years  and  the  Island  Empire  from  be- 
ing a  completely  insignificant  feudal  state  has 
become  a  great  modern  power.  The  credit  for 
this  achievement  is,  of  course,  due  chiefly  to 
the  able,  patriotic  leaders  and  a  homogeneous 
people,  but  it  has  been  also  due,  in  large  part, 
to  the  wisdom  and  character  of  the  monarch 
who  has  just  passed  away.  The  generals  of 
Japan's  army  in  Manchuria  were  perhaps  not 
without  reasonable  justification  when  they 
ascribed  their  victories  on  the  battlefield  to 
the  "virtue  of  his  Imperial  Majesty."  The 
new  P2mi)eror,  Yoshihito,  acceded  on  the 
day  of  his  father's  death,  although  the 
crowning  ceremonies  will  not  take  place 
for  some  months.  It  is  not  expected  that 
the  death  of  Mutsuhito  will  bring  about 
great  changes  in  the  government  of  Japan. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  historians  of  that 
country  has  said:  "It  is  not  the  personality 
of  the  Emperor,  but  the  unique  history 
and  tradition  of  the  Imperial  throne  on 
which  the  strength  of  the  Japanese  monarchy 
depends."  Under  Yoshihito  Japan  will  be 
as  loyal  as  under  his  father. 
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^^  ^  .     ,  Men  of  world  fame  in  statesman- 

The  Eminent  i      i         i  •  •  i 

Dead  of  a  ship,  Scholarship,  science,  and  art 
^*"^''  passed  over  to  the  great  majority 
last  month.  To  ^lutsuhito,  Emperor  of 
Japan,  we  have  paid  tribute  elsewhere.  Of 
some  of  the  fine,  delicate,  literan,'  gifts  of 
Andrew  Lang,  the  British  fair}'  ston,-  teller 
and  critic,  we  have  also  spoken.  Among 
scholars,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  Dr. 
Horace  Howard  Fumess,  who  passed  away  in 
his  seventy-ninth  year,  always  occupied  the 
front  rank.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  and 
best  kno^NTi  Shakespearean  scholars  of  the 
century.  The  work  that  he  accomplished  in 
his  invaluable  "Variorum"  edition  of  Shake- 
speare showed  his  s}-mpathetic  and  pene- 
trating critical  gifts.  It  vdW  be  a  monument 
to  his  memory  as  an  American  scholar.  It 
was  in  187 1  that  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  this  edition.  He  added  to  it  continually, 
having  published  eighteen  of  the  plays  since 
that  time.  He  became  Nitally  interested  in 
Shakesp>eare  when  he  heard  Fanny  Kemble 
interpret  some  of  the  characters  many  years 
ago.  An  eminent  actress  is  quoted  as  saying, 
when  she  heard  of  his  death,  "Perhaps  only 
we  Df-riDlc  of  the  stage  can  rightly  appreciate 


UK.  tUtUKCV.  HOWARD  ri'l(N>.4<(,    TIIK 

K.-MOLAI,    WHO    lltr.U    lJi*ri    M' 


I ARKAN 


JLLKS    MASSENET.    THE    LATE    FRENCH    COMPOSER 

Dr.  Furncss'  Shakespeare  as  a  practical  guide 
to  stage  craft."  Three  eminent  Frenchmen 
belong  in  this  list  of  scholars:  Jules  Massenet, 
the  well-known  musical  composer;  Jules 
Poincare,  world  famous  mathematician  and 
cousin  of  the  French  Premier;  and  Anatole 
Leroy  Beaulieu,  writer  on  politics  and  eco- 
nomics. Massenet  has  been  called  the  flower 
of  the  academic  teaching  of  French  music. 
He  won  many  prizes.  He  was  professor  at 
the  Paris  Conservator^-,  and  a  composer  of 
many  modern  operas.  Those  ])est  known  in 
this  country  are  "Manon,"  "Thais,"  "Wer- 
ther,"  "Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame,"  and 
"La  Navarraise."  Massenet  was  a  musical 
prodigy,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  played 
the  piano  with  s|)irit  and  accuracy  at  the  age 
of  four.  I  \v  was  in  his  seventy-first  year  when 
he  died.  The  veteran  liishop  Warren,  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  past  eighty-two,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  |)rearhers  of 
the  .Methodist  denominalion,  died  on  July  2.^. 
Finally,  although  a  far  cry  from  the  good 
Hislir)p,  fleneral  Cintinnatus  Ljconle,  Presi- 
dent of  the  black  Republic  of  Haiti,  perished 
(on  August  8)  in  a  fire  caused  by  an  explosion 
which  (h-slroyed  the  presidential  palace  at 
Port-au-Prince. 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT    EVENTS 


{From  July  i6  to  August  14,  191 2) 


rhotograpli  by  Harris  &■  EwiiiK.  Wasliingtoii 
REPRESENTATIVE  GEORGE  W.  NORRtS,  OF  NEBRASKA 
(Who  analyzed  the  RepubHcan  convention  contests  and  de- 
clared that  the  Taft  delegates  were  wrongfully  seated) 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

July  16. — The  Senate  organizes  itself  into  a 
court  of  impeachment  and  summons  Judge  Arch- 
bald  to  appear  before  it  on  July  19.  .  .  .  The  House 
passes  a  measure  making  it  unlawful  to  deal  in  cot- 
ton "futures." 

July  17. — The  House  passes  bills  creating  a 
Department  of  Labor  and  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate causes  of  industrial  unrest. 

July  18,— The  Senate  adopts  the  conference 
report  on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  appropriation 

bill.        .•■■-'■'/: 

July  19. — Judge  Robert  W.  Archbald,  of  the 
Commerce  Court;  appears  before  the  Senate  and  is 
given  until  July  29  to  prepare  his  answer  to  the 
articles  of  impeachment.  .  .  .  The  House  agrees  to 
the  conference  report  on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
appropriation  bill. 

July  22.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Fall  (Rep.,  N.  M.) 
charges  that  the  State  Department  has  neglected 
to  furnish  proper  assistance  to  Americans  who  have 
suffered  outrages  during  the  recent  uprisings  in 
Mexico. 

July  23. — The  Senate  adopts  an  amendment  to 
the  Sundry  Civil  appropriation  bill,  providing 
funds  for  the  continuance  of  the  Tariff  Board;  the 
Post-Office  appropriation  bill,  reported  from  com- 
mittee, includes  provision  for  a  parcels  post. 


July  24. — The  Senate  passes  the  Sundry  Civil 
appropriation  bill  and  the  measure  creating  a 
singlc-chambcrcd  legislature  of  sixteen  members 
for  the  Territory  of  Alaska., 

July  25. — The  Senate  adopts,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  House  bill  revising  the  wool  schedule,  the  La 
Follettc  measure  which  President  Taft  vetoed  in 
August,  191 1. 

July  26.— In  the  Senate,  the  Democratic  Excise 
(or  income)  Tax  bill  is  passed  by  a  vote  of  37  to  18, 
with  amendments  creating  a  permanent  tariff  com- 
mission and  repealing  the  Canadian  reciprocity  act. 

July  27. — The  Senate  passes,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  House  Free-Sugar  bill,  a  measure  proposed  by 
Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.,  Mass.)  fixing  the  duty  at  1.6 
cents  a  pound. 

July  29. — The  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  im- 
peachment, receives  Judge  Archbald's  formal 
answer  to  the  charges  made  against  him. 

July  30.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Burton  (Rep., 
Ohio)  speaks  on  the  causes  of  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

August  2. — The  Senate,  by  vote  of  54  to  4, 
passes  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.,  Mass.) 
designed  to  extend  the  principle  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  the  possession  by  foreign  corporations 
of  territory  on  the  American  continent  suitable  for 
conversion  into  military  or  naval  bases.  .  .  .  The 
House  receives  the  rci^iort  of  the  special  committee, 
tmder  Mr.  Stanley  (Dem.,  Ky.)  which  was  directed 
to  investigate  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation; 
the  bill  revising  the  cotton  schedule  of  the  tariff  is 
passed,  reducing  the  duties  by  approximately  21 
per  cent. 

August  3. — The  Senate  withdraws  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Steel  bill  which  repealed  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  act.  .  .  .  The  House  adopts  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  revising  the  wool  schedule  of 
the  tariff  law. 

August  5. — The  Senate  adopts  the  compromise 
wool  bill  prepared  by  the  conference  committee. 

August  7. — The  Senate  refuses  to  strike  from  the 
Panama  Canal  bill  the  provision  exempting  Ameri- 
can ships  from  payment  of  tolls;  the  conference 
reports  upon  the  Agricultural  and  the  Legislati\e, 
Executive,  and  Judicial  appropriation  bills  arc 
agreed  to. 

August  8. — In  the  House,  the  General  Deficiency 
appropriation  bill  is  passed  and  the  conference  re- 
ports upon  the  Agricultural  and  the  Legislative, 
Executive,  and  Judicial  appropriation  bills  are 
agreed  to;  Mr.  Stanley  (Dem.,  Ky.)  reviews  the 
report  of  the  steel  investigating  committee. 

August  9. — The  Senate  passes  the  Panama 
Canal  bill. 

August  10. —  The  House  passes  a  measure  requir- 
ing that  all  ocean-going  vessels  shall  be  equipped 
with  lifeboats  sufificient  to  accommodate  every  per- 
son on  board. 

August  12. — The  House,  by  a  partisan  vote,  un- 
seats Theron  Catlin  (Rep.,  Mo.)  because  of  exces- 
sive expenditures  in  connection  with  his  election. 
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August  13. — The  Senate  adopts  the  Post-Office 
appropriation  bill.  .  .  .  The  House  passes  the  Wool 
bill  over  the  President's  veto,  by  vote  of  174  to  80. 

August  14. — In  the  Senate,  the  Progressive 
Republicans  and  Democrats  pass  the  House  bill 
revising  the  cotton  schedule  of  the  tariff;  the  Army 
appropriation  bill  is  again  passed  with  certain 
provisions,  objectionable  to  the  President,  elim- 
inated. .  .  .  The  House  passes  the  Steel  and  Iron 
tariff-revision  bill  over  the  President's  veto. 

POLITICS    AND    GOVERNMENT— .\MERICAN 

July  16. — Herbert  Knox  Smith  resigns  as  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations.  .  .  .  Herman  Rosenthal, 
a  confessed  gambler  about  to  gi%e  evidence  con- 
cerning graft  in  the  New  York  police  department, 
is  shot  and  killed  by  five  men,  who  escape  in  an 
automobile. 

July  20. — Michigan  Progressives  meet  at  Jack- 
son, indorse  Whitney  Watkins  for  Governor,  and 
adopt  a  noteworthy  platform.  .  .  .  Governor  Cole 
L.  Blease,  of  South  Carolina,  replies  in  detail  to  the 
charges  of  graft  recently  made  against  him. 

July  22. — United  States  District  Judge  Corne- 
lius H.  Hanford,  of  Washington,  some  of  whose 
decisions  were  being  investigated  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  an  impeachment  resolution, 
sends  his  resignation  to  the  President,  and  the  case 
is  dropped. 

July  23. — The  first  convention  of  the  Progressive 
party  in  New  Jersey  is  held  at  Atlantic  City. 

July  24. — The  Democratic  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  caucus,  refuse  to  ac- 

'  •  to  the  Senate's  demand  for  the  authorization 
:  ii  least  one  battleship.  .  .  .  The  first  Iowa  Pro- 
;;rcssive  convention  meets  at  Des  Moines  and  adopts 
a  platform  severely  condemning  President  Taft. 

July  26. — Nine  members  of  the  Common  Council 
of  Detroit,  inclufling  its  president  and  secretary, 
are  arresttfj  on  charges  of  accepting  bribes. 

July  27. — Judge  Dillon  declines  the  Republican 

rumination  for  Governor  of  Ohio.  .  .  .  In  the  Texas 

I  '   :iifx:ratic  priman.-,  Ciovernor  Colquitt  is  renom- 

'  nan  Morris  Sh<(>|)ard  is  chosen 

ites  Senator  Bailey. 

July  28. — In  a  document  given  out  at  the  Wliitc 

!!'i  ,'--     'h'  Taft  explanation  of  the  seating  of  ron- 
,  ^  ites  at  the  Republican  National  Con- 

'. tntion  I.-,  i^iven  in  detail. 

July  29. — Lieut.  Charles  Bwker,  of  the  New 
■^'ork   i*«>lir:e  force,  is  indicted   for  instigating  the 

"i'T  of  Herman  R(j«4-nthal,  who  was  alx^tut  to 

ty  to  fKjIirc  corruption.  .  .  .  Montana  I'r'>gres- 
.-■  ■.    m«ft    in    their    fintt    State   convention    at 


nto 
pjxd 


July  30. — The  government'*  inve»ti(^atlon  int 

■'■.'"'"'- -Tin  fraudt  in   Philarldphia  is  drop|M-i 

nt  by  the  rom|>ani<'s  of  j2So,«j«»o,  the 

'      "         '•■....('  MriH  of 

•  Id  in  Ai  Con- 

ii« '  Ml  111,  .Minni-n'ii.i,  Miii/juri,  an'l  Wctt  Virginia. 

^ f    I.  — F'r«Hi'l«nl  Taft  in  f " '    d, 

'■  hitc  MoiiM-.  of  hio  n-noii  i- 


'  ..i..r  ,■:.,  I- 


'ion  m««ii  .It  Dr-nviT 
K.ile   li<k<'t,   hcadid   by 


in. 


HON.   \V.  A.  MASSIiY 

(Appointed  United  States  Senator  from  Nevada,  Mr.  George 

Wingfield  h.iving  declined  the  appointment,  to 

succeed  the  late  Senator  \i\on) 

August  2. — The  Congressional  committee  which 
investigated  the  L'nited  States  Steel  Corporation 
makes  its  rejjort  to  Congress  and  suggests  legisla- 
tion to  control  combinations.  .  .  .  Colonel  Roose- 
velt makes  ])iil)lir  his  views  concerning  the  relation 
of  negroes  to  politics,  particularly  in  the  Soiilli. 

August  3. — Frank  L.  I-"unk,  Slate  Senator,  is 
chosin  as  thi-  IVogressive  candidate  for  Governor 
of  Illinois  at  the  State  convention. 

.\ugust  5. — The  first  national  convention  of  tlio 
Progressive  party  assembles  in  tlie  Coli-eiini  at 
Chicago  (see  page  310);  .Albert  J.  Heveridi;!-,  in  his 
address  as  tem()orary  chairman,  oiitiiius  the 
party's  aims. 

.August  6. — Colonel  Roosevelt  addresses  thecon- 
\<ntion  of  the  Progressive  parlN  at  Chicago,  aftir 
an  (jutitiir>.t  of  (hccring  Listing  fift>-seven  miniiiis. 
...  In  the  Kan>.is  primaric-s,  the  voters  choose 
Koom-\tIi  elci'tors  to  appear  on  the  regular  Kcpiib- 
li(\in  ballot  in  the  Novi-iiiIht  ilrciion;  ( "io\iTiior 
Sliibbs  defeats  Charles  Curl  is  in  the  contest  for  the 
l'nite<l  Stales  S<nate;  .Arthur  Capinr  (Rep.)  and 
Cieorge  II.  Hodges  (Deiii.)  are  notiiinate<l  for  ( iov- 
ernor.  ...  In  the  Missouri  j)rim  ir\',  Mllioit  W. 
Major  'Dim.)  and  John  Mi  lsiiil<  y  (Rip.)  win  the 
giib<'rn.iti)rial  (Miiiist.  .  .  .  Wiiifirld  T.  Dm  bin  is 
noniiii.ilcd  for  GoNcriior  of  Indiana  at  tin-  Ki  pub- 
lican Slate  (invention.  .  .  .  Kolla  Welln,  formerly 
iniiyor  of  St.  l.oiiiH,  in  Mlecli-<|  as  triaminr  of  the 
DeriuNT.itii;  National  Conimillee. 

'   7.       I  h«-  I''  irt\-.  ill  Mssinii  at 

iiiiaiiiinoiiol  riii'odiiii-  Unosc- 

vi-li  (or  I'renideni  and  <  .ovrrnor  llii.ini  Johnson,  of 

(' .Iif,.iii;,i,  for  Vire-I'rcoideiil.  .  .  .  WiNxIrow  Uil- 

i'tn  the  DcMKMTatir  iioniinalion  fur  I  he 
I'l.  Ml.  Ill  y,  at  S«a  <iirt,  \.  ].,  in  a  >«|M-e<  h  m  itinn 
forth  liii  vi)  WHOM  ii.ition.il  |iiobliiiiM, 
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August  9. — President  Taft  vetoes  the  bill  revis- 
ing the  wool  schedule  of  the  tariff,  holding  that  its 
low  rates  would  bring  disaster  to  home  industries. 
.  .  .  The  President  appoints  Luther  Conant,  Jr.,  as 
Commissioner  of  Corporations. 

August  10. — Gen.  R.  B.  Brown  is  selected  as 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio. 

August  14. — President  Taft  vetoes  the  Steel  and 
Iron  tariff-revision  bill,  maintaining  that  it  does 
not  sufficiently  protect  American  industries.  .  .  . 
The  Democrats  of  the  House,  in  caucus,  agree  to 
recede  from  their  position  and  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  one  first-class  battleship. 

POLITICS  AND   GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

July  16. — In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  outlines  his 
government's  attitude  in  the  matter  of  Panama 
Canal  tolls. 

July  17. — It  is  announced  at  Peking  that  Prof. 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  the  American  economist,  has 
been  asked  to  become  financial  adviser  to  the  new 
republic.  .  .  .  The  Turkish  cabinet  resigns;  Tewfik 
Pasha,  ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  is  appointed 
Grand  Vizier. 

July  18. — Premier  Asquith  receives  a  hearty 
popular  welcome  in  Dublin  upon  his  first  visit,  as 
Prime  Minister,  to  Ireland.  .  .  .  Gen.  Pedro 
Ivonet,  the  Cuban  negro  rebel  leader,  is  killed  in  an 
engagement  near  Nueva  Escocia. 


July  19. — The  Sultan  of  Turkey  issues  a  proc- 
lamation exhorting  the  army  not  to  mix  in  politics. 
.  .  .  Premier  Asquith,  addressing  an  immense  audi- 
ence in  Dublin,  promises  the  early  passage  of  the 
Home  Rule  bill.  .  .  .  The  Chinese  National  Assem- 
bly vetoes  all  of  President  Yuan  Shih-kai's  nomina- 
tions for  cabinet  portfolios. 

July  20. — The  Swedish  Government  decides  to 
expel  all  proselytizing  Mormon  elders.  .  .  .  Much 
anxiety  is  caused  throughout  Japan  by  the  critical 
illness  of  the  Emperor  Mutsuhito.  ...  A  band  of 
Mexican  rebels  attacks  a  train  at  Parres,  near 
Mexico  City,  and  kills  forty  passengers  and  forty- 
four  escorting  soldiers. 

July  21. — Tewfik  Pasha  declines  the  premiership 
of  Turkey,  and  Ghazi  Mukhtar  Pasha,  president 
of  the  Senate,  is  appointed  Grand  Vizier.  .  .  .  The 
Albanian  revolutionists  capture  the  town  of 
Pristina. 

July  22. — Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the 
British  Admiralty,  delivers  a  noteworthy  speech 
before  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  govern^ 
nient's  new  plans  for  a  larger  navy,  to  meet  Ger- 
many's preparations.  .  .  .  The  new  Turkish  min- 
istry takes  steps  to  establish  peace  with  the  rebels 
in  Albania. 

July  24. — Former  Premier  Clemenccau,  in  an 
open  letter  addressed  to  Premier  Poincare,  criticises 
the  government's  electoral-reform  bill. 

July  26. — The  Chinese  National  Assembly  fi- 
nally confirms  the  cabinet  nominations  of  the 
President. 

July  29. — General  Mena,  Nicaraguan  Minister 
of  War,  refuses  President  Diaz's  request  that  he 
resign,  and  is  deposed  by  force. 

July  30. — Mutsuhito,  for  forty-four  years  Em- 
peror of  Japan,  dies  in  the  imperial  palace  at 
Tokio,  and  Crown  Prince  Yoshihito  ascends  the 
throne  (see  page  322).  .  .  .The  findings  of  the  Brit- 
ish Board  of  Trade's  commission  investigating  the 
Titanic  disaster  are  made  public  at  London;  the 
accident  is  held  to  have  been  due  to  excessive 
speed,  but  no  one  is  directly  blamed.  .  . .  The  Turk- 
ish Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  vote  of  113  to  45, 
expresses  confidence  in  the  new  ministry  after  an- 
nouncement had  been  made  of  the  government's 
willingness  to  enter  into  peace  negotiations  with 
Italy.    . 

August  I. — Dr.  George  Ernest  Morrison,  Peking 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  is  appointed 
adviser  to  the  President  of  China.  .  .  .  The  Peru- 
vian cabinet,  formed  less  than  a  year  ago,  resigns. 

August  2. — -More  than  a  hundred  Bulgarians  at 
Kotschana,  European  Turkey,  are  massacred  by 
Mussulmans. 

August  5. — The  Turkish  Parliament,  which  had 
refused  to  recognize  the  new  cabinet,  is  dissolved  by 
imperial  decree. 

August  7. — Mrs.  Mary  Leigh,  the  suffragette 
who  threw  a  hatchet  at  Premier  Asquith  recently, 
and  Gladys  Evans,  who  set  fire  to  the  Theater 
Royal  at  Dublin,  are  sentenced  each  to  five  years 
imprisonment.  .  '.  .  The  British  House  of  Commons 
adjourns  until  October  7. 

August  8. — Tancrede  Auguste  is  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  Haiti  by  the  National  Assembly,  following 
the  death  of  President  Leconte. 

August  9. — Mulai  Hafid,  Sultan  of  Morocco, 
abdicates  his  throne  owing  to  ill  health.  .  .  .  The 
Chilean  cabinet   resigns,   and  a   new   ministry  is 
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formed  with  Antonio  Huneeus  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  .\ffairs. 

August  lO. — The  new  National  Congress  of  Ecu- 
ador assembles  at  Guajaquil  and  chooses  Senor 
Moreno,  president  of  the  Senate,  to  serve  as  head 
of  the  government  until  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent-elect Leonidas  Plaza.  .  .  .  Mulai  Youssef  is 
designated  to  succeed  his  brother,  Mulai  Hafid,  as 
Sultan  of  Morocco. 

August  II. — The  Xicaraguan  rebel  forces  under 
Gen.  Luis  Mena,  the  deposed  Secretary  of  War, 
begin  a  bombardment  of  Managua,  the  capital. 
.  .  .  Thirty-six  soldiers  and  more  than  twenty  pas- 
sengers are  killed  by  Mexican  insurgents  following 
an  attack  upon  a  train  near  Ticuman. 

INTERNATION.\L  RELATIONS 

July  i8. — It  is  reported  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Peking  that  a  new  defensive  alliance  is  about  to  be 
concluded  between  Russia  and  Japan. 

July  19. — A  fleet  of  Italian  torpedo  boats,  at- 
tacking the  forts  at  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles, 
is  repulsed,  the  Turks  alleging  that  two  are  sunk. 

July  25. — The  extra  United  States  marines  which 
had  been  sent  to  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  during  the 
recent  disturbances,  are  ordered  home. 

July  27. — .An  agreement  is  reached  in  the  dispute 
betwctn  Mexico  and  the  United  States  over  the 
lx)undar>-  near  El  Paso,  the  land  to  be  purchased 
by  the  United  States. 

July  29. — Spain  refuses  to  expel  Portuguese 
Royalists  who  have  taken  refuge  just  over  the 
border. 

.\ugust  I. — In  reply  to  an  inquiry  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  .Affairs  declares  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  will  send  consular  representatives  to 
the  Putumayo  rublnjr  district,  in  Peru,  to  investi- 
gate alleged  barbarities. 

.August  4. — .A  detachment  of  .American  sailors 
and  marines  is  landtfl  near  Managua,  Nicaragua, 
to  protect  .American  citizens  during  the  revolution. 

.August  6. — The  Italian  naval  and  military  forces 
orrupy  Zuara,  said  to  Ixr  the  last  town  on  the  Trip- 
oli roast  held  by  the  Turks. 

.August  8, — The  Central  .American  Court  of  Jus- 
tice takes  steps  to  end  the  Nicaraguan  rebellion. 

.\ugust    10. — It    is    announced    at    the    White 

llouv;  that  Mr.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State,  will  rcj)- 

^lates  at  the  funeral  of  the  late 

'»,    of    Ja|>an.  .  .  .  Montenegro 

to  the  |K>wers  to  intervene  in  thclxjundar>' 

with  Turkey. 

Augu<(t  1^. — Jacob  Gould  Sthurman,  president 
of  Cornell  I     '  '      ■    ■]  by  the  Presi- 

dent to  \)t  10  (ircece. 

AuKunt  14. — -Xmeriian  vil'lii-rn  in  the  legation  at 
■     ■  •  in  the  dffcnM- of  the  city  (luring  an 
<  voluiioniiiH. 


Mar 

at  I 


OTHKR  0<;CURRF.NCKS  OF  THK  .MOM  M 

July  IQ, — The  lcader»  of  the  drw  k  Mrike  in  l.on- 

.nl  .d 

!   ihi'ir 


*/>  •  .ilUd  lt<-.-(  1 
tiilion  .    \u  ■ 

of  f  h»  <  it  y  '.:  '  ,  , 


•I   f 


I,:.. 


•    r>lll|>.iri;,  .    I  In- 

1  |)l.in  of  di<Mw>- 
■I  UrK«-  \MiTtini\ 


HON.    MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

(Congressman  from  Texas,  who  won  the  Senatorial 

primary  for  Senator  Bailey's  seat) 

July  24. — Prof.  Hcrschell  Parker  and  Beiniore 
Browne  arrive  at  Tolvina,  .Alaska,  antl  report  that 
they  ascended  Mt.  McKiniey  to  within  300  feet  of 
the  summit.  .  .  .  More  than  sixt\'  persons  are 
drowned  b\'  cloudbursts  and  (loods  in  Penns},  Kania 
ajid  West  N'irginia.  .  .  .  British  consols  establish  a 
new  low  record  of  73  ""s    f*^''  I'^i^h. 

July  27. — The  public  sessions  of  the  Board  of 
.Arbitration,  in  the  wage  dis|)ute  between  the  1oc<j- 
motive  engineers  and  the  Kastern  railroads,  come 
to  an  end  at  Manhattan  Beach,  \.  \'.  .  .  .  The 
strike  of  dock  workers  in  London  is  called  off  for 
l:ick  of  funds.  .  .  .  ("apt.  I'-jnar  Mikkelsen,  the 
Danish  explorer,  arrives  at  .Aalesund,  .Norway,  after 
two  years  exploration  in  Greenland. 

July  29. — The  Uncle  Sam,  under  Capt.  IL  E. 
Honeywell,  wins  the  balloon  raic-  from  Kansas 
Cit\',  landing  at  Manassas,  \'a.,  a  distance  of  925 
miles.  .  .  .  The  Bostr)n  street-car  strike  en<ls  in  a 
victory  for  the  emjiloxees.  .  .  .  The  first  National 
NewspaiKT  Conference,  at  tender!  b\'  jirominent 
writers  and  e<lucators,  assembles  at  XIailisoii,  Wis. 

July  30. — ^.An  iiK  TJ-aw  of  10  ptr  criit.  in  wages  is 
offered  to  the  (lis<()iit(n(cd  lini-shoi'tiiirn  of  the 
I>ort  of  New  N'ork. 

August  2. — -A  consular  re|W)ri  r»<(i\t<i  at  I  he 
State  Department  alleges  that  a  sysli  in  of  peonage 
prevails  ill  the  rublxr  tlislricis  of  ih«  I'cnivi.in 
.Amazon. 

AugUMl  5. — Fire  dcHtroys  the  old  Humnur  |)alacc 

of  Peter  the  Great,  on   Petrovski   lslan<l,   Rusf'ia. 

.  .  ,  Tlw  pri<  (•  of  l»crf  at    ihe  Chii  ago  hlfM'kyards 

iH'ire  th.in  f  10  .1  lumdred  for  the  liisi  lime 

.    Ilir   D.iiiish  AiiK  ri<  .III    N.ilimi.il   Park 

v.illxfrg,  I  )i-niiiark,  tin-  gift  of  Daiw^iii  the  I  'iiii<  i| 

:.itiN,  iM  forinally  prtM-iited  to  the  goveiiiiiuiii. 

Auf^UMl  7. — The  thirty-five  f<M»l  motor  boat 
Pftrotl  .irrivett  ,ii  Oiieennlown,  h.iving  rrosM-d  (he 
Ail.itilii   from  New  I'ork  in  tweiity-livi  d.i\«. 
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Copyright  by  (».  \.  J',  i   i-,   wasfvngton 
LUTHER   CONANT,  JR.,  OF   NEW   YORK,  WHO   SUCCEEDS 

HERBERT   KNOX    SMITH    AS    COMMISSIONER 

OF    CORPORATIONS 

August  8. — An  explosion  in  a  powder  magazine 
under  the  Haitian  national  palace,  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  kills  President  Leconte  and  many  other 
persons.  .  .  .  More  than  loo  miners  are  killed  by  an 
explosion  of  fire  damp  in  a  mine  near  Bechum, 
Germany. 

August  9- — A  severe  earth  shock  occurs  on  both 
sides  of  the  Dardanelles,  Turkey,  causing  the  death 
of  nearly  looo  persons. 

August  lo. — Twenty  thousand  regular  troops 
and  members  of  the  National  Guard  begin  an  im- 
mense sham  battle  in  Connecticut,  having  as  an 
object  the  defense  of  New  York  City. 

OBITUARY 

July  17. — Jules  Henri  Poincare,  the  famous 
French  mathematician,  58. 

July  18. — Robert  Shaw,  noted  for  his  historical 
etchings  and  paintings,  53.  .  .  Goodwin  Brown, 
of  New  York,  an  authority  on  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane and  dependents,  60.  .  .  .  William  Lindsay 
Scruggs,  formerly  minister  to  Colombia  and  to 
Venezuela,  75. 

July  20. — Andrew  Lang,  the  noted  British 
writer,  68  (see  page  375).  .  .  Gen.  Walter  Cass  New- 
berry, a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  former  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Illinois,  76.  .  .  .  Capt.  Henry 
R.  Jones,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  New  Hartford  Tribune,  75. 

July  21. — Dr.  Gerrit  Smith,  the  organist  and 
composer,  52.  .  .  .  Thomas  W.  Phillips,  of  Pennsyl- 


vania, a  former  member  of  Congress  and  author  of 
the  bill  creating  the  Industrial  Commission  ,  77. 
.  .  .  Charles  Harrison  Page,  a  prominent  Rhode 
Island  lawyer  and  former  member  of  Congress,  69. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Heneage  Gibbs,  formerly  a  well-known 
pathologist,  80. 

July  23. — Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren,  of  the- 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  82  (see  page  287). 
.  .  .  Prof.  Gustave  LeGras,  of  the  department  of 
mathematics  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  62.  .  .  .  Haldor  E.  Boen,  formerly  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Minnesota,  62. 

July  24. — John  Alsop  Paine,  of  New  York,  a 
noted  archaeologist,  72. 

July  25. — Rev.  Dr.  Griffith  John,  of  London,  the 
first  Christian  missionary  in  Central  China,  81. 

July  26. — William  A.  Richards,  formerly  Gov- 
ernor of  Wyoming,  63. 

July  27. — Rev.  John  R.  Herrick,  ex-president  of 
the  South  Dakota  State  University,  90.  .  .  .  Henri 
Ramondou,  official  secretary  to  President  Fallieres 
at  the  Elysee,  52. 

July  29. — William  Drew  Washburn,  the  flour- 
miller  and  former  United  States  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  81. 

July  30. — Mutsuhito,  Emperor  of  Japan,  59 
(see  page  322)  .  .  .  Cardinal  Hubert  Antonio 
Fischer,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  72. 

July  31. — Dr.  Maurice  Howe  Richardson,  the 
noted  Boston  surgeon,  60. 

August  I. — Rev.  Samuel  F.  Hotchkin,  registrar 
of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  70.  .  .  . 
Dr.  John  Jay  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia,  a  widely 
known  medical  publisher,  58.  .  .  .  Capt.  H.  E. 
Bixby,  the  oldest  pilot  on  the  Mississippi  River,  86. 

August  2. — Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson, 
a  prominent  writer  and  editor  of  religious  works, 
61.  .  .  .  Gen.  John  H.  Baldwin,  a  member  of  Lee's 
staff  in  the  Civil  War,  83. 

August  3. — Alfred  S.  Campbell,  a  pioneer  in  the 
art  of  photography,  72. 

August  5. — John  W.  Herron,  a  prominent  Cin- 
cinnati lawyer  and  father-in-law  of  President  Taft, 
85.  .  .  .  Eugene  Lamb  Richards,  professor  emeritus 
of  mathematics  at  Yale  University,  74. 

August  6. — Bishop  Patrick  Anthony  Ludden,  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Syracuse,  76.  .  .  . 
Ira  Haworth,  known  as  the  "grandfather"  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Illinois,  85. 

August  8. — Gen.  Cincinnatus  Leconte,  Presi- 
dent   of    Haiti.  .  .  .  Isaac    Nelson    Ford,    London 

correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  64 

Dr.  Frederick  Earl  Beal,  professor  of  physi- 
cal diagnosis  at  the  Polyclinic  Hospital,  New 
York,  44. 

August  9. — Rev.  Alexander  P.  Doyle,  a  widely 
known  member  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  55. 

August  10. — Lewis  Ormond  Brastow,  formerly 
dean  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  78. 

August  13. — Julien  Emile  Frederic  Massenet, 
the  noted  French  composer,  70  (see  page  287) 
....  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  well-known  Shakespearean  scholar,  78  (see 
page  287)  ....  John  McClure  Wiley,  a  former 
member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  70.  .  .  . 
Dr.  T.  B.  McClintic,  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  37. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


THE   CHALLENGE 

^Adapted  from  Landseer) 
From  the  Tribune  (Chicago) 


THE  great  political  event  of  last  month 
was  the  Progressive  convention  at 
Chicago.  With  the  formal  birth  of  the  new 
party,  its  platform  and  ticket  for  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  were  launched.  Thus  the 
"Bull  Moose"'  Cwhich  has  come  to  be  the 
pf)pular     designation      of    the     Progressive 


party)  has  issued  its  challenge  to  its  rivals 
— the  G.  O.  P.  ele])hant  and  the  Demo- 
cratic donkey.  The  moose,  In'  the  way, 
with  its  free  spirit,  its  splendid  jjhysifjue 
and  handsome  horns,  makes  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  cartoonists  as  a  sturdy  American 
animal.     It  is  not  a  bad  ])arty  emblem. 


AT  LAftT,  T.  t.  HM   A   PARTY  ALL  HIM  OWN 
Prom  Um  Okio  Slatt  Jomrn«l  fColumbu*) 


mOM    THK   (WOON   TO  TIIK   BOTTKIII'I.Y 
Pnim  thp  lUain  Pfalrr  (Clvvolaml) 


?>J 
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Copyright  i,y  John  T.McCutcheon      ROOSEVELT  AND  JOHNSON— HANDS  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT 

From  the  Tribune  (Chicago) 


THE  NOTIFICATION  COMMITTEE  DID   NOT  WAIT 

UNTIL  AFTER  THE  CONVENTION 

From  the  Post  (Pittsburgh) 


BUTTIN     IN 

Teddy  gets  into  the'game — and  he's  got  a  chip  on  his 

shoulder  too  I 

From  the  Star  (Indianapolis) 


//       /J  //  ^  _       .. 

■  ,-"'<r~l;«^''if'^/.cS,,'-,  ■ 


THE    I  S    HAVE    IT 
From  the  Advertiser  (Montgomery) 


"there   NEVER  WAS  A  FIGHT   BETTER   WORTH   MAKING 

THAN   THE   ONE   IN   WHICH    WE   ARE   ENGAGED" 

COLONEL   ROOSEVELT 

From  the  Spokesmaii-Review  (Spokane> 
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THE  PRESIDENT:     "JUST  MY  LUCK,  BLAME  IT  ALL 
From  the  Register  and  Leader  (Des  Moines) 


PLEASE   ACCEPT   THIS    BEAUTIFUL    BOUQUET 

(Referring  to  the  notification  of  President  Taft  of  his 

nomination) 

From  the  Jersey  Journal  (Jersey  City) 

The  cartoons  on  this  page  have  to  do  with 
various  phases  of  the  campaign.  In  one  car- 
toon the  President's  wash  is  blowing  off  the 
line  (representing  the  Rej)ul)lican  electors  in 
various  States 'who  ha\e  declared  for  Roose- 
velt), while  other  cartoons  deal  with  his  nomi- 
nation, his  si)eechof  acceptance,  and  his  chief 
campaign  manager,  Mr.  Barnes,  of  New  ^'ork. 


A    riXE    DISCklMl.NAIlu.S     IA«^AI.NM     bAKSES) 
Vr-rm  the  AttotiaUJ  Sevtpapen  'New  York) 


A 


OO"'    VOU    CA«t 

wittit.  I  «NOM    '^  S 

\OuCn    llklj%l      I  uOT 


BcxV  Hoo'  MOO' 

SOi-lE    OF     THE 
CFOPlt  ■    BOO 'moo 

SfEM    TO    TmiMk. 

THt>    WAuON     DON'T 
RtLONO     ru     TIE 

AN     t    UOT     I  T    AT 


"lo  a  MCOad  Mlininiatr  .  :  trnvn  the  propic  well 

From  th«  foM  (F(iu>/«irir>it 


M».    HAH    <»SK    FHIKMI,    ANVWAV 

Prrjm  the  I'loHtfr  /Veil  (8t.  I'oul) 
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BOTH  KNOW  A  GOOD  CAMPAIGN  ISSUE 

From  the  Journal  (Sioux  City) 


This  page  devotes  some  attention  to  Gov- 
ernor Wilson,  the  Democratic  candidate. 
The  cartoon  at  the  top  amusingly  pictures  his 
struggle  with  Colonel  Roosevelt  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  "cost  of  living"  issue;  another 
shows  the  farmer's  dismay  when  told  that  the 
wooU  price  of  farm  products  must  come  down, 
while  still  another  puts  the  Governor  in  an 
embarrassing  position  as  to  the  tariff. 


"aw,  who  wants  a  durn  school  teacher  fur 

PRESIDENT?"     From  the  Advertiser  (Montgomery) 


=^=^s=. 

-^^S^m 

'  "  — ~_     /TiiTm^^^ff 

aJBIs^l^^^SMlHiBE 

■li.^^J^^S^fc^BS'gll'l'  llS3Mai| 

W^Bfftm.  VHK     —   U^^^^^^^SB^^ti 

mUK^mS^ 

mUBt^^£t^^       -"^— ■— ""■■■^ 

y^^^si^aM 

W^/X 

^'  >KT  'MuSJf^ 

/^  'Js.^ 

'^y^Ht 

L:  ^^fe^# 

'-^-^M^^^m 

f .  j^^H^^. 

"      '''■  '.^'^^sSf^r 

wp^BbSk^^^ 
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/^^^  "x^ii^  jf  f.^fsi^  '^^.^S^^ 

^*^ 

■'4-^/^  -... 

-^^r--  ^v' 
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GO    AS    FAR    AS    YOU    LIKE,    PROFESSOR 
From  the  Sia;-  (Indianapolis) 


an'  ol'  brer  woodrow,  he  don't  know  which  end 

to  come  out 

From  the  Herald  (New  York) 
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THEY'RE    off! 
Prom  the  Jersey  Journal  (Jersey  City) 


AS  fNCOMFOklAHl-K   ro-Ill'C.    1  MK  TllL  LONCKESSMAN 
Pr>m  the  Journal  'Sioux  City) 


DESERTED 
From  the  Ohio  Stale  Journal  (Columbus) 

One  of  the  tragedies — which  the  cartoonists 
are  amusingly  turning  into  comedies — is  tl:e 
embarrassing  position  of  those  Congressmen 
and  candidates  who  are  trying  to  stay  on  the 
fence  as  between  Taft  and  Roose\-elt  in  this 
campaign.  The  Ohio  Rei)ublican  party,  with 
the  resignation  of  its  first  choice  for  tie 
gubernatorial  nomination  and  its  generally 
shot-up  condition,  apparently  does  not  know 
"where  it  is  at." 


J 


Tlir.   IIOI-HI.K  llllINO   »Tt;.\T 
Fr'/tn  Om  JVnri  (Oaytun) 


niK  OHIO  o,  o.  P.:  "hay,  WHKKK  am  I?" 
Pitifn  the  Ihtfialth  (Culumliui) 
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THE    CHASE    I'OK    THE    VOTER    IS    ON 

From  the  News  (South  Bend) 


INDIANA  S    NEW    LOVE 
From  the  Star  (IndianapoHs) 

Indiana,  although  represented  at  the  Re- 
publican convention  largely  by  Taft  dele- 
gates, seems  to  be  developing  a  strong  affec- 
tion for  her  new  "Progressive"  partner,  the 
"Bull  Moose."  The  chase  of  the  voter  is  now 
on,  and  this  month  of  September  will  see  the 
contest  beginning  to  wax  warm.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Mr.  Bryan,  in  his  speaking  tour, 
will  follow  closely  on  the  heels  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt. 


COOPERATION    BETWEEN    BRYAN    AND    WILSON 
From  the  Dispatch  (Columbus) 


HOW  touching! 

From  the  Ohio  Stale  Journal  (Columbus) 


T.    E.'S    "CONFESSION    OF    FAITH 
From  the  Pioneer  Press  (St.  Paul) 
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TAXPAYER:  "GOSH!     ISN'T  THERE  ANY  UMIT  TO  THIS  NAVAL  GAME?' 

From  the  Journal  (Sioux  City) 

Xaval  construction  programs  continue,  reall)-  fears  she  may  be,  when  her  champions 
England  plans  a  fleet  of  new  ships  and  Ger-  quarrel  about  defending  her.  Peace — as  a 
many  quickly  follows,  with  other  nations  dove — is  glad  to  receive  a  few  dollars  for  her 
panting  along  in  the  rear.  The  Peace  Angel,  support,  but  the  tremendous  naval  appropria- 
fortunately,  i>  not  as  yet  harmed,  but  she   tions  completely  submerge  her. 


i'lS 


(ti  » 


/•i«):    "At  all  cmU.  I  ahAll  (Mend  this  TMK  Ihmir  i>rA(:K  ixn  K 

(OiM  4«y  it's  milk  ■•-  i  Uw  neit— it'i  naval 


her*  will 


b«  an  eno  'A  me. 


From  I'mtuk  (Lottdont 


Pr'jm  lh«  CUabt  (Naw  Vork) 
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GO  ON, MONROE' 
POAR  FOR  The 


ST. 


ARTING    SOMETHING    FOR    EFFECT 
From  the  Dispatch  (Columbus) 


CUTTING   A   MELON 
From  the  News-Tribune  (Duluth) 

A  variety  of  topics  are  touched  on  in  the 
cartoons  on  this  page, — the  reassertion  or 
extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  the 
Lodge  resolution,  the  expected  large  crops, 
the  Mexican  disturbance,  and  the  New  York 
police  situation. 


WILL   HE    COLLECT? 
From  the  Tribune  (South  Bend) 


WHOSE    HAND? 
From  the  Globe  (New  York) 
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BIG   M.\.\,    BIG   JOB,    LITTLE    GUN 
Prom  the  Oregonian  (Portland) 

Uncle  Sam,  attempting  to  defend  his 
Monroe  Doctrine  with  an  inadequate  na\y, 
is  in  the  jxjsition  of  a  big  man,  with  a  big 
job,  but  a  mighty  small  gun.  Several  of 
the  cartoons  here  shown  relate  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  came  up  prominently 
in  Congress  last  month. 


DISHOXORING    HIS    OWX    SIGNATURE 
From  the  Star  (Montreal) 


AX    OLD    TRICK 
From  the  Xeu'S  (Dayton) 


■ '      ^^^^Jl/l 


HU    HAT 


riir.   BIKO 


Jim 
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PATCHING    UP    THE    CRESCENT 
(Sultan   Mehmed  V  trying  to  repair  the  breaches  in  his 
polyglot  empire) — From  Kikeriki  (Vienna) 


RUSSIA  S    TENDER    SYMPATHY    FOR    THE   TURK 
(A  news  item    reports     Russia's    policy    to    be    to   put 
its  strong    arms   under    Turkey  and    support    her.     This  is 
Kikeriki' s  (Vienna)  notion  of  the  "support" 


MAINTAINING   THE   EUROPEAN   STATUS    QUO 

(At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  German  Kaiser  and  the 
Russian  Czar  at  Baltischport,  it  was  agreed, — so  the  Con- 
tinental journalists  tell  us, — that  these  two  monarchs  would 
maintain  the  present  balance  in  Europe.  The  cartoonist 
shows  them  balancing  the  continent) 

From  Ulk  (Berlin) 


WHY   ENGLAND    IS    PREOCCUPIED 
(The  cartoonist  of  Fischietlo  [Turin]  pictures  England  as 
home  down  by  taxes  to  support  her  navy) 


A    DOMESTIC    TRIUMPH 

Turkish  Military  Party  (celebrating  its  victory  over  the 
Young  Turk  cabinet) :     "Ah,  if  this  were  only  Italy!  " 
From  Punch  (London) 

(Referring  to  the  downfall  of  the  Young  Turk  ministry  last 
month, — for  details  of  which  see  editorial  paragraphs) 


THE   KEYNOTE   OF  THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT'S   CHARACTER 

BY  A   COLLEGE  CLASS^L\TE 


THE  fundamental  trait  in  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's character  is  an  earnest  sincerity; 
he  had  this  in  his  youth  and  has  it  to-day. 
Fiatjiistitia  riiat  coeliim.  Despite  accusations 
of  political  rivals  the  fact  remains;  as  a  child, 
and  as  a  youth  in  college,  eager  in  his  ac- 
quisition of  facts,  absorbed  in  his  studies  of 
geology  and  zo6log>',  he  manifested  the  same 
love  of  reality  which,  later  in  life,  crj-stallized 
in  his  demand  for  "a  square  deal."  This  de- 
mand is  only  the  appU cation,  in  the  field  of 
human  conduct,  of  the  principles  which  he 
evinced  in  his  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 

The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  in  the  transept 
of  Memorial  Hall,  at  Har\'ard,  where  he  was 
holding  his  own,  in  a  group  of  four,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  some  question  of  athletics.  Little 
did  he  himself  look  the  athlete, — pallid,  near- 
sighted, thin-chested,  spindle-legged;  but,  as 
we  early  found  out,  on  the  football  field  and 
in  the  sparring-bouts,  his  frail  body  held  an 
iron  will.  Game  he  was,  to  his  last  ounce  of 
strength;  a  true  sportsman  always;  and 
when  W — ,  in  the  sparring  contest,  struck  him 
after  "time"  had  been  called,  and  the  crowd 
howled  in  protest  at  the  "foul"  blow,  Roose- 
velt, with  nose  bleeding,  shouted  to  the  ref- 
eree: "Don't  rule  him  outi  He  didn't  hear 
you.  He  couldn't  have;  he's  all  right." 
Then  the  anger  of  the  crowd  turned  to  ad- 
miration, and  cheers  went  up  for  "Teddy 
ko«.«>evelt." 

His  devotion  to  truth — as  also  his  disre- 
gard of  scholarship  marks — was  evident  to 
'  —  *r  many  a  time  as  they  met  anrl 
■  II  s<jmc  student's  room,  Roosevelt 
sitting  oblivious  through  it  all,  abstjrbed  in 
ig,  IK:rha|)s  quite  outside  the 
,    -   — .  ;  .  of  study. 

From  the  first  he  s<jught  to  remedy  defects 
in  :  -yes,  and  in  others — in  the  most 

dirt* .  .111.1  effective  way.  In  his  Freshman 
year,  when  "tights"  and  "trunks  "  revialt<l 
his  »lcndemcs»  of  calf  and  thigh,  he  pr<Kure<l 

'   u.H«r<l  it  daily;    his  ex- 

-  ,  and  a  large  numl>cr  of 

students  UnAn  u(>  the  exercise.     Ju-st  what 

K'kkI  \.\  n  it  I  know  not,  Imt  k'niM-- 

vclt  g.i ,      .,,,,il   he  was  tr>  r;<''     "r<atly, 

in   later   life,   in   his   ftarU-»^   (.  us  for 


reform  and  progress — two  good  sturdy  legs 
to  stand  upon. 

Roosevelt's  devotion  to  the  natural  sciences 
strengthened  in  him  that  respect  and  devotion 
to  truth,  reality,  righteousness,  which  is 
fundamental  ^^'ith  him.  He  cared  less  for 
philosophy,  ^^•ith  its  sophistries,  and  art,  with 
its  vagaries,  than  for  the  inflexible,  inviolable 
truths  taught^by  the  exact  sciences.  His  ap- 
plication to  mathematics  was  an  acquired 
taste,  for  discipline's  sake;  yet  its  eternal 
verities  appealed  to  his  nature — essentially 
a  devout  nature — like  messages  from  "the 
God  of  things  as  they  are." 

Roosevelt's  conquest  of  his  physical  defects, 
and  his  upbuilding  of  that  corporeal  frame 
which  has  stood  him  in  such  good  stead 
through  the  stress  and  storm  of  public  life — 
this  has  been  a  mars^elous  triumph  of  intelli- 
gence and  will,  a  veritable  victory  of  spirit 
over  matter;  and  it  carries  ethical  and  socio- 
logical suggestions  which  cannot  be  developed 
in  this  article. 

The  ancient  Greeks  dealt  in  a  summary 
fashion  with  weak  and  disabled  infants;  if  a 
similar  method  had  been  followed  in  modern 
times,  the  world  would  never  have  heard  of 
Alexander  Pope,  and  the  United  States  would 
have  lacked  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt  has  been  called,  frequently,  by 
foes  as  well  as  by  friends,  a  man  of  wonderful 
f)olitical  sagacity.  This  astuteness  of  his  is 
not  the  natural  i)redik'Ction  of  an  in.sincere 
character;  it  is  the  ap|>lication,  to  one  field 
of  action,  of  a  phenomenally  eager  and  ear- 
nest mind.  If  he  had  gone  into  academic  or 
industrial  pursuits  his  extraordinary  iK)wers 
of  perspicacity  and  ai)plication  would  have 
put  him  in  the  lead.  His  natural  diathesis  is 
one  of  guilelessness;  his  mastery  of  the  tech- 
ni<|ue  of  statesmanship  is  a  simple  case  of 
"protective  roloratittn,"  accessory  to  his  aims 
hut  not  vital  to  his  character.  He  has  never 
taken  practical  heed  of  Talleyrand's  "mot" 
that  "s|M*«'(h  is  given  man  to  coik ca!  his 
thought  ";  nor  does  h<:  follow  that  riionumen- 
tal  Machiavellian  maxim  of  Hismarck's  and 
"sjH-ak  the  truth  in  a  h«"sitaling  manner," 
hut  he  s|MMkH  it  frankly,  l>oldly,  as  it  is  given 
him  in  that  hour;  and,  in  some  later  hour,  if 
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his  understanding  of  the  subject  has  changed, 
he  utters  his  revised  opinion,  then  and  there, 
with  entire  candor.  This  characteristic  puz- 
zles the  poUticians.  A  portrait  painter,  who 
was  allowed  to  set  up  his  easel  in  Roosevelt's 
office,  at  the  White  House,  and  "catch"  the 
then  President  as  best  he  might,  has  told  me 
that  he  was  vastly  amused  at  the  confusion 
exhibited  by  many  office-seekers  and  lobby- 
ists, as  they  tried  to  get  ear  of  the  President 
"in  strict  privacy,  sir,  on  a  very  special 
matter." 

"Speak  out,  my  dear  sir!"  Roosevelt  re- 
plied, in  scores  of  cases.  "You  can  say  any- 
thing you  wish,  just  as  we  are."  And  the  vis- 
itor, with  furtive  glances  toward  the  artist, 
would  perforce  unfold  his  request  as  best  he 
could. 

It  is  this  essential  sincerity  of  our  great 
American  that  wins  him  votes  when  he  ad- 
dresses an  audience.  It  was  said  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  that  once,  by  a  speech  at  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire,  he  gained  for  himself  120 
;  votes.  And  Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  few 
of  the  graces  of  conventional  oratory,  but 
with  Lincoln's  earnestness  and  directness,  is  a 
convincing  and  persuasive  speaker. 

"One  of  Roosevelt's  great  assets,  as  a  candi- 
date for  popular  suffrage,  is  his  fearlessness, 
— physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  His  ca- 
reer at  college  prophesied  the  splendid  cour- 
age of  his  subsequent  public  life;  in  sports, 
especially  in  sparring,  he  would  face  any  an- 
tagonist, however  unequal  the  contest,  and, 
if  worsted,  accept  the  decision  without  a 
grumble,  and  usually  with  a  smile.  In  the 
classroom  he  always  followed  the  instructor's 
line  of  thought  to  its  ultimate;  if  any  point 
had  not  been  made  evident,  he  asked  question 
after  question  luitil  all  was  clear  to  him.  At 
first,  certain  instructors  thought  this  ceaseless 
questioning  a  sign  of  dulness;  later  they 
learned  that  while  many  of  the  class  were  let- 
ting obscure  explanations  pass,  half-grasped, 
Roosevelt  wished  the  whole  truth. 

The  little  that  young  Roosevelt  wrote  for 
the  college  publications  shows  the  moral  fac- 
tor very  prominent.  He  was  much  influenced, 
himself,  by  the  simple  test,  "Is  this  measure 
just?"  "Is  this  thing  right?"  And  he  was 
sometimes  greatly  puzzled  because  some  of  his 
college  mates  did  not  put  equal  stress  upon 
the  "right"  of  the  case. 

While  an  undergraduate  at  Harvard, 
Roosevelt  became  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  in 
a  church  near  the  college.  He  was  put  in 
charge  of  a  class  of  boys.  One  Sunday  a  boy 
appeared  with  his  eye  somewhat  discolored. 
i"What  is  the   matter,  Tommy,  with   your 


eye?"  asked  his  teacher.  And  the  boy  re- 
plied reluctantly  that  Billy  Brown  had 
struck  him. 

On  further  inquiry  by  the  teacher.  Tommy 
stated  that  Billy  had  pinched  his  (Tommy's) 
sister.  "I  told  him  not  to  do  that  again," 
said  Tommy,  "and  he  did  it  again;  then — 
then  we  had  a  fight."  The  collegian-teacher 
reflected,  and  then  gave  judgment.  "It  is 
wrong,  very  wrong  for  boys  to  fight,  Tommy; 
but.  Tommy,  you  might  take  this! "  And  he 
gave  the  chivalrous  youngster  a  half-dollar. 

This  judgment  in  equity  foreshadowed 
Roosevelt's  position  about  all  courts;  he 
would  have  the  literal  judgment  modified 
by  extenuating  circumstances,  technicalities 
ameliorated  by  considerations  of  individual 
rights. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions;  he  reasons  rapidly,  he  feels 
quickly  and  intensely,  and  he  acts  promptly. 
One  night,  in  1878,  the  half-dozen  students 
who  roomed,  as  did  he,  in  a  private  dwelling 
in  Cambridge,  were  aroused  by  the  neighing 
of  a  horse  in  an  adjacent  stable.  The  animal's 
cries  indicated  distress.  The  young  fellows 
called  to  one  another,  from  their  rooms,  and, 
after  some  debate,  two  of  them  donned  their 
garments  and  went  down  stairs  and  across  to 
the  stable.  When  they  reached  the  place 
they  found  Roosevelt,  in  night  clothes,  strug- 
gling to  get  the  animal's  leg  out  of  a  hole  in 
the  partition.  Always  prompt  to  act,  having 
heard  the  horse's  cries,  he  had  gone  at  once 
out  of  his  window  in  the  second  story,  climbed 
down  a  waterspout,  and  set  about  relieving 
the  distressed  animal. 

That  act  was  a  prototype  of  many  of  his 
subsequent  acts;  he  has  mastered  inertia, 
abhorred  needless  delays,  and  thrown  himself 
unaided  into  many  reforms,  relying  only  on 
his  own  unclouded  heart  of  sympathy,  and  the 
might  of  right,  as  he  saw  it.  Who  that  wit- 
nessed it  can  forget  his  splendid  daring  in  his 
address  on  Commencement  Day  in  1905? 
An  assemblage  of  nine  hundred  men,  chiefly 
lawyers,  in  Memorial  Hall,  and  our  class  of 
'80,  twenty-five  years  out  of  college.  Roose- 
velt read  a  carefully  prepared  address,  which 
was  repeatedly  applauded.  At  one  point  he 
spoke  this  sentence:  "What  a  pity  it  is  that 
so  large  a  proportion  of  our  college  men,  after 
graduating  from  law-schools,  go  out  into  the 
world,  to  steer  corporations  and  trusts  as  near 
the  edge  of  criminality  as  possible,  without 
quite  going  over  it! " 

As  the  intrepid  speaker  paused,  an  ominous 
silence  settled  over  that  very  legal  assembly; 
whereupon  Roosevelt  lowered  his  manuscript 
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and  remarked,  with  his  characteristic  smile, 
"The  applause  seems  somewhat  lukewarm  at 
this  point;  I  will  repeat  that  last  sentence/' 
.\nd  he  did  it ;  and  the  dauntless  daring  of  the 
man  drew  a  loud  outburst  of  applause. 

This  was  the  same  \-irile  courage,  beloved  of 
man  and  woman,  which  he  manifested  several 
years  later,  at  Denver,  before  a  strongly 
"Silver"  audience.  '"I  am  for  gold,"  said 
Roosevelt,  as  the  audience  quieted,  after  their 
hearty  welcome. 

At  once  a  tumult  of  hostility  broke  out, — 
cries,  catcalls,  whistles  and  the  like;  it  lasted 
several  minutes,  and  was  distinctly  coercive. 
But  no  sooner  did  it  die  down  enough  to  allow 
Roosevelt  to  be  heard  than  he  called  out,  "I'm 
for  gold,  just  the  same."  Xo  wonder  that  the 
fearless  spirit  of  the  man  brought  that  audi- 
ence under  his  will. 

.\nd  at  that  other  public  meeting,  where 
stout-hearted  Judge  Ben  Lindsey,  of  "Juve- 
nile Court"  fame,  should  rightfully  have  been 
given  a  seat  uf>on  the  platform,  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
the  guest,  glanced  about  him  and  noted  the 
judge's  absence;  then  he  asked  the  reason  for 
it,  and  some  lame  e.xcuse  was  given;  where- 
upon he  spoke,  "Unless  Judge  Lindsey  is 
brought  upon  the  platform  to-night,  I  go  off 
it."  And  the  committee  knew  that  he  would 
keep  his  word;  they  knew  he  would  do  the 
ver>'  "erratic"  and  "rude"  thing  of  leaving 
the  house  and  its  expectant  multitude  without 
a  word  from  him,  if  the  "just  little  judge" 
was  not  brought  forward;  and  they  escorted 
Jufiire  Lindsey,  promptly,  to  the  platform. 

These  are  examples  of  the  vigorous  aggres- 
sive righteousness,  the  "  little  heroics  amid  our 
commonfjlaces, "  which  stir  men's  hearts  to 
admiration;  and  their  loyalty  to  Theodore 
Rw>sevelt  is  vital.  Thou.sands  of  citizens 
who  are  fully  aware  of  this  man's  defects  are 
aware  also  that  everj*  man  is  im|)erfect,  and 
that  this  great  man  must  be  allowed  "the 
faults  of  his  qualities.  ' 

Little  as  the  matter  ha^  l>eiii  enipha>i/c(i. 
it  i»  true  that  Mr.  Roo>c\elt's  phenomenal 
love  of  Htru^glc  and  strife  is  one  of  hi.s  greatest 
avv:ts  a.s  a  reformer  and  a  "  I'rogressive." 
He  is  not  only  '■•'!•■  ■"♦•ous,  he  is  distinctly 
pugnacious:   he  the  battle  afar,"  and 

Kcts  into  it  if  he  can,  and  always  on  the  side  of 
••right  "a  '  ^.it.  Other  F'n-sidcnt  soft  he 
Unitcil  Si  ve  niiUlly  prtf«rr«<l  the  right 

to  the  wrong,  in  moht  exigcncicn;  and  they 
have  Iwen  willing  to  fight  "graft"  and  other 


iniquities,  with  moderate  energy,  for  a  limited 
period  of  time;  but  Roosevelt  will  tight  what- 
ever seems  to  him  iniquitous  or  ill-advised,  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  continue  the 
contest — as  he  did  in  his  sparring-bouts  at 
college — so  long  as  he  has  an  atom  of  strength 
left  in  him.  Fighting,  on  the  whole,  seems  to 
keep  his  robust  spirit,  in  its  now  robust  physi- 
cal frame,  in  prime  condition:  he  thrives  on  it ; 
and  such  a  temperament  as  this  is  a  priceless 
asset  in  the  chief-magistrate  of  our  strenuous 
nation,  in  this  strenuous  age. 

That  is  a  significant  sentence,  in  Chitten- 
den's "Memoirs  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  where 
the  writer  confesses,  naively,  "If  I  had  only 
known,  when  I  was  with  Mr.  Lincoln  so  inti- 
mately, how  greati  he  was,  I  could  have  set 
down  many  more  of  his  words  and  acts  than  I 
have  done."  That  has  often  been  the  case 
\\ith  diarists  and  annalists;  familiarity  has 
bred — if  not  contempt — at  least  inditTcrence; 
it  was  much  to  Boswell's  credit  that  he  "knew 
a  great  man  when  he  saw  him."  Many  peo- 
ple do  not ;  they  need  to  stare  at  ])Ost-mortem 
wreaths  and  tablets  before  they  recognize 
greatness.  And  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  men  to-day;  i)robably  he 
is  the  one  greatest  and  truest  democrat, 
among  the  democratic  and  republican  multi- 
tudes of  earth;  for  a  democratic  spirit  is  not 
shown  by  boorishness,  by  crudit}-  of  address 
or  manner,  or  by  a  defiance  of  conventional 
manners  and  customs;  it  is  shown  by  a  man's 
sympathetic  outlook  upon  his  fellow  men;  by 
his  readiness  and  e\en  eagerness  to  find  points 
in  common  l)etwccn  the  "masses  "  and  him- 
self: the  cs.senlial  of  a  truly  democratic  spirit 
is  its  synthetic  attitude  toward  men  and 
women  apparently  dissimilar  from  itself. 
This  is  the  high-grade  test  which  tarnishes 
much  pinchbeck  metal,  but  brings  out  the 
pure  gold  of  Theodore  Roosiv  i-it's  broad, 
generous  character  wilii  new  luster.  The  en- 
thusiastic 'I'cxan  co\vi)oy  declared  that  his 
(ounty  could  not  only  return  a  Prtsidi-iitial 
\<jte  for  C'ohjiiel  Roosexelt,  Inil  it  could  even 
make  him  sherifT  of  the  county  itself.  This 
last  ^vas  the  hanlest  test;  it  implied  that 
power  of  personality  which  has  always  been 
characteristic  of  the  world's  greatest  leaders 
of  afTairs;  and  this  power  is  strongly  marked 
in  'I'hefKlore  Koo>cvelt,  the  foremost  living 
man  of  his  nation  and  the  world. 

BkADI.I  N     (111  M  \N. 
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Th.0  ixey  comcyfoni fhe  enty^me  eatfli 


HIRAM  JOHNSON,  POLITICAL 

REVIVALIST 


/^VER  the  heads  of  the  two  candidates 
^^  nominated  for  President  and.  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  Chicago,  on 
August  7,  was  a  huge  banner  inscribed: 

ROOSEVELT   AND   JOHNSON 

NEW  YORK  AND  CALIFORNIA 

HANDS  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT 

Also  the  verse  from  KipHng: 

For  there  is  neither  East  nor  West, 
Border,  nor  breed,  nor  birth. 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face, 
Though  they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his  strength  we 
know.  Of  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  Governor  of 
California  and  Vice-Presidential  nominee  of 
the  Progressive  party,  the  country  has  only 
begun  to  hear. 
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Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Presidential 
primary  campaign  in  California,  the  finger 
of  destiny  seemed  to  point  to  Governor  John- 
son, calling  upon  him  to  take  second  place 
with  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  to  spread  his 
presence  and  his  great  voice  all  over  the 
country. 

Hiram  Johnson  is  a  simon-pure  product  of 
the  Golden  West,  square-jawed,  rough  and 
ready,  a  political  fighting  man  who  burst 
above  the  horizon  of  igio,  when  he  made  his 
campaign  for  Governor  of  California  against 
the  political  machine  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad.  He  won  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  22,000  votes. 

Out  in  California  they  say  that  he  has 
Johnsonized  the  State  and  they  like  him  im- 
mensely. He  knows  well,  better  than  any 
other  living  man  perhaps,  the  old  order  of 
things  that  has  ruled  the  West  politically. 
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Before  the  Taft  con- 
vention at  Chicago, 
the  Calif arnia  Outlook, 
a  Progres5i\'e  weekly 
of  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco,  in  a 
number  booming 
Johnson  for  the  Vice- 
Presidential  candi- 
dacy, pubUshed  an 
article  by  Francis  J. 
Heney,  graft -hunter 
of  California,  setting 
forth  Johnson's  quaU- 
fications.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history-  of 
the  nation,  Mr.  Heney 
pointed  out,  the  At- 
lantic coast  would  be 
joining  hands  across 
the  continent  \\-ith  the 
Pacific  coast.  Further- 
more, the  Progressive 
movement,  so  called, 
was  bom  in  the  West, 
and  it  would  be  meet 
that  a  Western  man 
should  back  up  Rfjose- 
velt.  Johns<jn,  contin- 
ued Mr.  Heney, 
''possesses  a  clear 
conception  of  the 
causes  which  lie  back 
of  the  defects  of  the 
old  machiner},'  of  gov- 
ernment, and  of  the 
modern  remedies 
which  he,  more  than 
any  other  man,cau.sed 
to  \h:  ado[)led  in  Cali- 
fornia for  the  removal 
of  the  rauso  of  such 
dcfect>.  No  .speaker 
whom    I    have    heard 


Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Early  in  his 
life  Hiram  learned  all 
about  the  science  of 
wire  -  pulling.  Later, 
as  a  la^\yer,  he  under- 
stood what  made  the 
inside  wheels  of  the 
political  machine  go 
round. 

It  was  only  slowly 
that  public  attention 
was  drawn  to  this 
man,  who  was  to  so 
upset  California  poli- 
tics. He  had  held  some 
small  municipal  posi- 
tion in  Sacramento, 
but  his  public  career 
may  be  said  to  have 
begun  at  the  time  his 
friend  Heney  began 
the  graft  prosecutions 
in  San  Francisco. 
After  some  work  with 
Heney,  Johnson  droj)- 
])ed  out.  Friends  en- 
deavored to  win  him 
back,  but  he  refused. 
It  was  the  attempt 
upon  Hency's  life  that 
made  him  change  his 
mind.  One  day,  while 
a  lawyer  acquaintance 
was  arguing  the  case 
with  him,  the  door  of 
the  ofhce  opened  and, 
according  to  P.  C. 
Macfarland,  writing 
in  the  M ctro polilan 
Magazine,  the  follow- 
ing (irainalic  scene 
ensued: 

While  the  two  men 
gazed  at  each  other 
in  a  sort  <>f  sluljborn 
silence  thr  tinkle  of  a 
teU-phonc  bell  sound- 
ed faintly  in  the  ad- 
: ,  joining  room,  followed 

and  ha-H  already  done  much,  in  California,   by  a  mulUcil  exclamation.      Tin- door  opened 
to  -■  -'■  of  them  U|>on  the  |x>or   softly   a    moment    lat«T.     Johnson's    jtrivate 


'  !■<     >l<     •     . 


Miiteover,   he    under- 
stands the  v»cial  and 


G«jVI.B.NOR    hi  RAM  JOHNSO.V,  OF  CALirOKMA,  CAX- 

DIU.VTK    or    TIIK    l'ROf;KKSSIvk    PARTY    FOR 

Tllf;    VICfc-l'RKSIUK.V<  Y,  AUDRKSSING    A 

POI.ITICAI.    MKHTIN<; 


an<: 


!'■ 


.iker  tan  gr 


I,- 


cx|»«»>ilion  of  them." 

.Ml   «»f  JohiiviMH   education   and   rriMron- 

■  '   '   ■   '    '  '     '  »Tp  him  in  the  old  regime. 

•  \..  Joliii'adi,  v,.i~  one  of  the 


-' '  retary,  Dennis  I)ulTy,  pale  ^md  divturlied. 
A  before  them. 

'■  Henry  has  been  shot  down  in  open  lourt," 
he  gas|H'd. 

Sullivan  glanced  at  the  |)ale-fated   secre- 


VMtsX.  adroit  memlKTs  of  the  California  bar,   tary  an<l  then  l«Hik<d  at  the  face  of  Johnson 
and  had  iH'cn  accuMrd  of  liring  a  t«Kii  of  the   and  note<l  that  it  wa.s  even  paler. 
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"Are  you  sure?"  Johnson  inquired  anx- 
iously. 

"The  report  has  been  confirmed,"  said  the 
secretary. 

Sullivan  is  a  man  who  knows  how  to  keep 
silent.  He  had  not  uttered  a  word.  Only  he 
looked  questioningly  at  Johnson. 

''That  settles  it!"  exclaimed  Johnson,  with 
a  gesture  of  finality.  "I  don't  want  any  fee. 
I'll  take  up  the  case  with  you,  Sullivan.  We 
will  finish  Heney's  work  for  him.  We  will 
send  Abe  Ruef  to  jail." 

As  the  whole  country  knows,  Johnson  was 
as  good  as  his  word. 

As  a  result  of  the  graft  prosecutions,  the 
State  League  of  Justice  unanimously  selected 
him  as  its  candidate  for  Governor.  He  did 
not  want  to  accept.  In  fact,  the  Progressives 
all  over  the  State  were  stirring  before  he 
agreed  to  lead  them.  It  was  Heney  who 
finally  persuaded  him.  He  made  a  seven 
months'  campaign  of  the  State,  going  to  every 
hamlet  and  village  in  his  automobile.  The 
campaign  was  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  California.  His  one  issue  was  the  grasp  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  machine  on  the  State. 
His  task  was  to  convince  the  people  that  he 
could  break  it;  to  convince  them  he  had  to 
see  them.  California  is  more  than  800  miles 
long  and  300  miles  wide.  But  Johnson  took 
his  automobile  and  went  the  rounds.-  The 
first  inkling  that  the  villagers  and  farmers 
would  have  of  his  approach  would  be  the 
sound  of  the  cowbells  he  had  strung  to  his 
motor  car.  He  hammered  away  on  the 
one  issue,  and  closed  nearly  every  speech 
by  saying: 

"And  remember  this,  my  friends:  I  am 
going  to  be  the  next  Governor  of  California; 
and  when  I  am,  I  am  going  to  kick  out  of 
this  government  William  F.  Herrin  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.     Good  night!" 

At  first  the  opposition  did  not  notice  that 
the  big  man  in  the  little  automobile  was  mak- 
ing converts  rapidly.  When  they  did  wake 
up,  there  was  no  stopping  him.  The  votes 
were  counted,  and  Johnson's  majority  was 
more  than  22,000.  In  his  inaugural  address 
he  told  the  legislators  that  if  they  did  not  ful- 
fill to  the  letter  all  the  promises  of  their  plat- 
form, he  would  personally  go  into  every  dis- 
trict and  hold  each  member  up  to  the  fire  of 
his  constituents.  He  put  out  of  office  every 
ofiicial  suspected  of  an  alliance  with  the  big 
corporate  interests.  He  got  through  the 
Legislature  twenty-three  amendments  to  the 
State  constitution,  and  had  nearly  all  of  them 
approved  by  the  people  in  the  election  that 
followed. 


The  direct  State  primary  law  of  1909  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  although  at  that 
time  of  reactionary  tendencies,  by  the  force 
of  public  opinion,  engineered  by  Governor 
Johnson.  In  accordance  with  this  law  the 
people  of  the  State  voted  upon  the  question 
of  sending  delegates  to  the  national  nominat- 
ing convention  of  191 2,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Progressives  found  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  the  government  of  the  State.  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  controlled  the  situation  in  his 
State;  but  believing,  as  he  always  has,  in  the 
will  of  the  people,  in  the  latter  part  of  191 1 
he  called  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature 
and  brought  about  the  enactment  of  a  Presi-. 
dential  preference  primary  law  (a  law,  by 
the  way,  which  was  clearly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  stand-pat  Republicans,  since  it  gave 
them  an  opportunity  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted).  It  was  under  this  law  that  the 
voters  of  the  State  expressed  their  opinion 
upon  the  candidacies  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  President  Taft.  On  May  14  the  result 
was  a  majority  of  77,000  votes  for  Colonel 
Roosevelt.  The  story  of  the  California  con- 
test at  the  Chicago  convention  of  June  18,  of 
how  the  delegation  of  26  elected  at  large  by  the 
decisive  majority  for  Roosevelt  was  changed 
into  24  for  Roosevelt  and  2  for  Taft  by  the 
National  Committee,  on  alleged  evidence 
repudiated  by  California,  has  been  set  forth 
in  the  daily  press.  It  was  vigorously  told  to 
the  people  of  California  by  Governor  Johnson 
himself.  "I  object,"  he  shouted  at  Chicago, 
"  to  having  California's  title  to  rightful  goods 
stolen  from  her,  determined  by  those  who 
stole  the  goods."  It  was  in  June,  at  Chicago, 
that  Johnson  first  secured  widespread  recog- 
nition for  his  fighting  voice.  Those  who  at- 
tended that  convention  can  never  forget  that 
voice.  They  agree  that,  in  the  words  of  an 
editorial  in  Current  Literature, 

The  first  notes  of  his  voice  keyed  up  your  nerves 
to  a  fighting  pitch.  We  can't  imagine  anyone's 
listening  to  Johnson  for  five  minutes  without  want- 
ing to  fight — cither  to  fight  with  him  or  to  fight 
against  him.  His  voice  sounds  just  as  an  east  wind 
feels.  It  grates  and  snarls  and  pierces,  and  puts 
you  all  on  edge.  The  whole  man  goes  with  the 
voice.  Every  posture  and  gesture  is  one  of  inten- 
sity. His  hands  are  nearly  always  clenched.  His 
jaw,  a  good  strong  fighting  jaw,  is  set.  His  muscles 
are  tense.  He  talks  rapidly  arid  with  no  gradations 
of  volume  or  tone,  without  any  embellishments  of 
rhetoric,  without  any  appearance  of  self-conscious- 
ness. He  gives  you  the  impression  of  a  man  carried 
away  entirely  on  the  flood  of  his  own  feelings. 

Johnson  in  action  has  been  called  (by  a 
writer  in  McClure's)  "a  political  revivalist,  a 
moral  fervor  fusing  his  audience  into  an  al- 
most spiritual  frenzy."    As  to  how  he  looks 
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when  speaking,  we  find  this 
characterization  by  Edmund 
Xorton,  in  La  Toilette's: 

He  stands  there,  flat-founda- 
tioned  on  the  platform,  square- 
shouldered,  short-necked,  deep- 
chested,  and  slightly  rotund — 
very  much  like  a  boxer  ready 
for  the  bout.  .  .  .  Johnson  ges- 
ticulates very"  little,  but  when 
he  does,  "Even."  little  moNement 
has  a  meaning  of  its  own."  Some- 
times he  shoves  a  thought  out 
r%ith  a  closed  left  fist;  then  with 
a  clenched  right  fist;  now  with 
both  hands  he  shoves  it  into 
place — where  hemeans  ittostay. 
He  is  a  mechanic,  a  constructor; 
and — is  he  an  idealist?  Wait 
and  we  shall  see.  Then  he  ham- 
mers the  thing  down,  as  on  an 
anvil;  fashioning  it;  first  one  fist, 
then  the  other,  and  finally  both, 
as  if  tamping  the  roadbed  solid 

r  the  coming  of  the  freight. 

Johnson  is  elemental.  He 
gives  immediate  opinions 
and  calls  for  immediate 
action.  Despite  his  legal 
training  and  attainments, 
says  Congressman  William 
Kent,  of  California,  writing 
in  the  Outlook,  "  he  has  much 
more  the  attitude  of  an  Arab 
-heik  rendering  justice  ofT- 
and  from  under  a  palm- 
tree  than  of  a  conventional 
'civilized'  judge  scrai)ing 
dust  and  cobwebs  from 
musty  precedent  before  e.\- 
pressing  an  opinion."    ' 

Johnson  is  a  Progressive  who  believes  in  jjioplc  of  that  Stan- liu  piiiu  iplc.i  wliich  we  iiuciKl 
lII  the  things  that  Colonel  Ro«jsevelt  believes  !"  ^f'P'y  'hrouKhout  xhv  Inion  as  a  whole.  WV 
:~       u^  :.      c  »i.«   i>  t»     4   •  T      .u      nave  nominated  the  oiilv  l\pe  of  man  who  e\(r 

in.      He  lb  of   the   R(XiSevelt   stripe.      In   the    .^^.^^t   to  hv  nominate.l   for  the   Nice   IVesiden.v; 
course  of  his  S|)ecch  accepting  the  nomination    we  have  nominale.l  a  man  lit  .H  the  moment  to  lu- 
of  the   I'rogrL»ive  party   for   I'rc>iflent,  on    I'resident  of  the  Inited  Stan  >. 
August  7,  Colonel  Kwisevclt  said: 

.  ,  f.  ,  ,  .\<)    mail    thniughout    tlu-   entire   wcsltTii 

.'  toward  i»uviTnor  John-    ,        ,  i       i  »         i        /•  i-       • 

- \.:..:..i  ;...>  ,....,  .i^u,  after  the  elittions  of    'i»"''.  ^^^y^  ^"^  ^-"^  .Xiigeies  hxprrw,  edlliin- 

l^io,  wht-n  what   I  had  striven  to  acromiilish  in    ally,  has  achieved  siu  h    tremendous   results 
^'       "'      '    '     '  »"  nothinK.  an«l  when  my    for  ail  the  people  as  ha^  (iovrriior  Jcihiisoii  of 

•'  .l..d  -,^,.MMvpr.„,....,r.lv    California.      His   leadership    Te.krnu.i    the 

,,    Slate  from  machine  government  and  railroa<l 

whii  h  I  lui  on  lo  my    oligan  hy.     He  literally  freed  the  people  from 

'  ''■''•'  'nic  of  what    a  Ivnmny  of  misrule  utieqtialed  in  the  ;inii;ils 

Uv  man  who   ,,^  j^,.^,^.  ),j^,„rv  ;,nd  j;;ive  l.ac  k  to  California 

,  th4-  -.Mier  uh„  W..H  at       government   of   the  |)e<.ple,  by   tin-  i.eople, 

and  for  the  people." 

lie  i^  a  strong  man,  a  full-si/cd  man,  lit  to 

stand  l>eside  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  his  task  of 

h.i*  pr.uii-   winning  the  government  of  America  back  to 

'     ■..■.<    ,•„    <■•<    iM  iiffii  of  ihtr    Its  |K'Ople. 
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Piiutogr.tpli  by  the  American  Piess  Abso<_iatKpn,  Ne\v  York 

COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  ADDRESSING  THE  PEOPLE  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  CONGRESS  HOTEL  ON 

HIS  ARRIVAL  AT  CHICAGO  ON  AUGUST  5 

THE   PROGRESSIVES  AT   CHICAGO 

BY  WILLIAM  MENKEL 


/^^HICAGO  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
^^  political  gatherings,  but  never  of  one  like 
that  of  August  5,  6,  and  7  last.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  was  probably  the  convention 
that  nominated  Lincoln  in  i860.  Some  two 
thousand  men  and  women,  moved  by  the 
new  "progressive"  spirit,  came  together  in 
that  city  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  con- 
stituting what  might  well  be  called  a  "com- 
mittee on  the  State  of  the  Union."  The 
occasion  was,  of  course,  a  political  conven- 
tion, and  the  members  of  the  gathering  had 
been  duly  elected  delegates;  but  how  differ- 
ent this  from  the  ordinary  political  conven- 
tion. "A  family  reunion,"  some  called  it; 
"a  prayer  meeting,"  said  othiers.  It  really 
was  much  like  a  gigantic  revival  meeting, 
with  its  old-fashioned  enthusiasm,  its  pray- 
ers, hymn-singing,  patriotic  songs,  and  all 
the  inspiration  and  fervor  of  a  great  body  of 
earnest  people  moved  by  a  common  cause. 
And  such  a  cause — not  the  perfunctory  rati- 
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fication  of  a  prearranged  program  of  party 
bosses,  with  the  object  of  winning  a  purely 
partisan  victory;  but  the  aroused  determina- 
tion of  earnest,  God-fearing  citizens  to  make 
their  government  truly  the  servant  of  the 
people  and  their  country  a  better  place  in 
which    to     live. 

And  how  dif- 
ferent these  dele- 
gates from  those 
ordinarily  as- 
sembled  at 
political  conven- 
tions. "Not  a 
saloon-keeper  in 
the  crowd  "  com- 
mented a  news- 
paperman. Here 
indeed  was  a 
far  truer  and 
broader  repre- 
sentation    of 
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OP  THE 
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.\merican  citizenship  than  is  usual  at  poht- 
ical  conventions.  Many  of  these  people 
had  never  before  taken  part  in  politics.  Xor 
was  it  the  motley  crew  of  malcontents  that 
gathered  with  David  in  the  cave  of  AduUam. 
In  the  place  of  the  usual  party  workers  and 
convention  "rounders"  there  were  the  plain 
-\merican  business  man,  clean-cut  and  suc- 
cessful looking, — assuredly  not  the  t}'pe  of 
indiWdual  who  accepts  a  gold  brick  either 
in  business  or  politics, — the  farmer,  the  man- 
ufacturer, the  minister,  the  doctor,  and,  of 
course,  the  la^v^•er.  Prominent,  also,  were 
the  teacher,  the  sociologist,  and  "uplifters" 
of  \arious  sorts.  Xor  could  these  people  be 
classed  as  cranks  or  impractical  idealists, 
riding  impossible  hobbies.  They  were  men 
and  women  who  had  labored  long  and 
ardently  for  social  and  industrial  better- 
ment, and  their  opinions  were  the  result  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  Women  dele- 
gates were  present  to  the  number  of  more 
than  a  score,  among  them  such  prominent 
social  workers  as  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull 
House,  Chicago,  Mrs.  William  Grant  Brown, 
Miss  Mar\-  Drier,  and  Miss  Frances  Kellor, 
of  Xew  York,  and  Miss  Helen  Temple  Cook, 
of  Dana  Hall.  Wellesley,  Miss  Alice  G.  Car- 
penter, and  Mrs.  Lewns  J.  John.son,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  others. 

It  was  a  sort  of  plain  folks'  convention,  too. 
The  galleries  were  noticeably  lacking  in  the 
u-suaf  array  of  the  families  of  officialdom  and 
proteges  of 
I)lutocracy. 
The  great 
kw>s  e  \'  e  1 1 
.States  had 
the  |)lace  of 
honor  in  the 
front  row — 
California 
anrl  Penn- 


teurish  about  it.  The  arrangements  were 
perfect  .and  business  was  transacted  in  a 
most  orderly  manner, — Chairman  Beveridge, 
by  the  way,  discharging  his  duties  with  court- 
esy, dignity,  and  dispatch.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  real  convention,  and  one  that  would  ha^•e 
done  credit  to  the  best  efforts  of  those  who 


WW.  A. 


sylvania  on  ^''om  n.y 
one  Sirica  no 


Bt^X  LITTLE 
THERE 


f)hio  and 
Illinois  on 
the  other. 
\cw  York 
al.so  harl  her  u.suat  place  down  front  next 
the  center  aisle.  The  Washington  dele- 
g  '         '      "  '■    '     '  '■  '  ing  that 

I  ■      :   ijoM  had 

Ixren  thrown  out  of  the  Ke])ulilican  conven- 
tion). f)th<  it  also  "came  hack" — 
and  were  \'>. ..;  —  ..  glad  of  it  \v<r<-  Texas 
and  Ari/jma. 

Although  thi.H  wa-H  the  first  national  gather- 
ing of  a  new  party,  there  was  nothing  ama- 


!>NEY^M>r^i- 


ha\e  Ijeen  managing  these  affairs  for  the  old 
])arlies  for  many  years.  The  interior  of  the 
great  Coliseum  differed  in  sonic  details  as  be- 
tween this  occa.sion  and  the  convention  of  six 
weeks  ago.  Kor  instance,  adorning  the  guest 
box  o\er  the  main  entrance  was  a  large  hand- 
some moose  head,  which  certainly  was  nol 
there  at  the  time  of  tin-  Republican  conveii- 
ti(jn.  .Also,  there  .seemed  t(;  be  present  only  a 
fraction  of  that  immense  army  of  policemen 
that  had  been  detailed  to  the  scene  on  the 
former  occasion  f(»r  the  purpose  of  i)re\enting 
stampede-,  or  riots!  The  coincnlion  hall  was 
a  vast  jiatriotic  picture.  Hundreds  of  .\meri- 
<an  (lags  hung  from  the  girders  of  tin-  roof 
ami  the  bahoiiies  were  drajied  with  bunting. 
At  the  other  convention,  the  intense  factional 
feeling  made  it  se<-m  prurient  to  omit  the  pic- 
tures of  famous  statesmen  from  the  dccora- 
tl<ins  of  the  hall.  This  time,  however,  the 
delegates  an<l  s|)eclators  gazed  at  the  por 
trails  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  ;ind  l,iii<uln 
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(which  were  also  on  the 
official  badges)  in  the 
place  of  honor  at  the 
front  of  the  hall,  while 
on  one  side  was  Jackson, 
and  on  the  other  side 
Hamilton.  At  the  rear  of 
the  hall  was  a  large  por- 
trait of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. Two  yellow  "Votes 
for  Women"  banners 
hung  prominently  from 
the  balconies.  A  new 
feature  was  the  great  sounding  board  sus- 
pended above  the  platform — a  decided  im- 
provement and  most  necessary  in  such  a 
huge  hall. 

The  "show"  was  exceedingly  well  staged. 
There  were  many  dramatic  features.  To  the 
right  of  the  platform,  in  plain  sight  of  all, 
was  the  little  group  of  G.  A.  R.  veterans,  with 
their  fifes  and  drums.  There  was  the  one- 
armed  Confederate 
veteran  carrying  four 
bullets  in  his  body 
(as  duly  announced) 
who  made  one  of  the 
seconding  speeches. 
The  high-perched 
band  dispensed  patri- 
otic music  with  the 
startling  novelty  of  a 
revolver  shot  accom- 
paniment to  the  play- 
ing of  the  "Star- 
spangled  Banner." 
Boy  Scouts  were  also 


PReD.LANDlS 


NoMieee  for 


present,  symbolizing,  with  the  veterans,  the 
patriotism  of  youth  and  age.  Interesting, 
too,  was  the  unfurling  at  this  convention  of 
the  first  American  flag  having  the  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  forty-eight  stars,  typifying, 
as  Chairman  Beveridge  said,  that  the  Pro- 
gressive party  is  a  party  of  the  present  and 
the  future.  American  flags.  State  flags,  and 
improvised  bandana  flags  were  everywhere. 
California's  two  banners  that  had  done 
service  at  the  Republican  convention  again 
appeared, — the  gold  one,  inscribed  "Let  the 
People  Rule"  and  "76,000  for  Roosevelt," 
and  the  blue  one  with  the  gold  Teddy  bear 
at  the  top,  which  this  time  had  a  bandana 
pinned  across  it.  Other  flags  and  streamers 
announced  the  "Delaware  Progressives — 
Watch  us  Grow,"  "Colorado  for  Roosevelt," 
and  various  descriptions  breathing  defiance 
to  political  bosses.  "Hat  in  the  Ring" 
standards  also  were  not  lacking.  Add  to  this 
the  whole-souled  singing  of  hymns  and  pat- 


riotic songs,  the  waving  of  thousands  of  red 
bandanas,  and  the  cheering  of  enthusiastic 
delegations  as  they  stood  on  chairs  or  marched 
through  the  aisles  of  the  hall,  and  you  have  a 
scene  such  as  is  seldom  witnessed  in  any 
assembly.  And  such  congregational  singing 
as  there  was  there.  "The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic"  and  "Onward,  Christian  Sol- 
diers" rang  out  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  great 
national  crisis,  while  "America,"  the  "Star- 
spangled  Banner,"  and.  "Dixie"  were  re- 
peatedly sung.     And  these  people  actually 

knew  the  words  of  these 
songs,  and  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  too! 

The  great  feature  of 
the  first  day's  session 
was  the  speech  of  ex- 
Senator  Albert  J. 
Beveridge,  of  Indiana, 
as  temporary  chairman 
of  the  convention.  It 
was  a  magnificent  ad- 
dress. Although  taking 
upward  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  deliver,  it 
was  listened  to  through- 
out with  the  utmost 
attention.  From  his  opening  sentence,  "We 
stand  for  a  nobler  America,"  every  finely 
phrased  and  telling  point  —  and  there  were 
many  of  them  —  was  heartily  applauded. 
Particularly  strong  was  the  response  to'  his 
declaration  that  the  Progressive  party  would 
free  the  South  from  partisan  bondage.  His 
phrase  "  the  invisible  government  behind  our 
visible  government"  was  caught  up  and  re- 
peated by  other  speakers.  His  Progressive 
motto — "Pass  prosperity  around" — became 
instantly  popular  and  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing day  on  large  streamers  draped  from 
the  balconies.  Beveridge's  splendid  perora- 
tion, concluding  with  a  stanza  of  "The  Battle 

Hymn  of  the 
Republic," 
thrilledthe 
great  gather- 
i  n  g  and 
started  a  tre- 
mendous de- 
monstration. 
The  second 
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of  his  "Confession  of  faith"  address.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  been  duly  invited  by  resolution 
of  the  convention  on  the  previous  day  to 
appear  before  it.  His  speech  was  awaited 
with  keen  interest.  The  appearance  of  Colo- 
nel Roosevelt  was  the  signal  for  the  beginning 
of  a  demonstration  that  lasted  almost  an 
hour.  The  convention,  with  the  coming  of 
its  great  leader,  was  now  really  beginning  to 
"find"  itself,  and  its  spirit  merged  in  full  and 
harmonious  expression.  Chairman  Beveridge 
briefly  but  impressively  presented  Colonel 
Roosevelt  to  the  convention  ^nth  the  words 
"The  hour  and  the  man." 

Colonel  Roosevelt  used  a  printed  copy  of 
his  address,  but,  as  usual,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  make  interpolations.  It  was  a  long  ad- 
dress, but  the  speaker  and  the  subject  com- 
bined to  make  ever>^  bit  of  it  interesting. 
With  his  long  and  varied  experience  in  pubUc 
life,  and  his  wide  knowledge  of  American 

conditions,  he 
stood  there  as 
the  very  em- 
bodiment and 
e.\ponent  of  a 
militant  and 
righteous 
Americanism. 
Questions  from 
the  floc>r  had 
no  terrors  for 
him.  He  an- 
swered them 
fully  and 
frankly.  Those 
who  e.xpected 
him  to  lie  embarrassed  by  a  query  regarding 
the  negro's  relations  to  the  new  party  were 
dofjmed  to  disapptjintment,  for  he  met  the 
question  squarely  and  answered  it  in  detail. 
His  stand  on  all  the  imjxjrtant  questions  (jf 
the  day  was  heartily  apj>rovcd.  Again  and 
again  the  applause  amounted  to  a  demon- 
stration. Hi.>  designation  of  the  Progressive 
platform  as  a  "contract  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States"  made  a  decided  hit.  An- 
other sentence  that  struck  home  was  "We 
intend  that  the  national  committee  (»f  the 
new  party  shall  fulfill  the  functions  of  a  ser- 
vant an<l  not  of  a  ma.sler."  "The  state  law," 
said  he,  "  "  '  '  !.  rather  than  the  will 
ofthcnai.  .    ce."     "The  real  dan- 

ger to  sficcial  privilege,"  he  declared,  "comes 
from  the  new  party  and  from  the  new  party 
al«)ne."  A  sentence  that  brought  out  a  storm 
of  applaiiH<'  was  "I  am  ad\<Hating  a  correct- 
ive ti'  m  and  an  antidote  to  anarchy." 
His  ulirrdii'.es  on  thr  tariff,  the  trusts,  the 


Panama  Canal,  an  adequate  navy,  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  women,  and  woman  suf- 
frage were  all  warmly  indorsed. 


JANt   AbPAMi 


ROOSEVELT   WAlT(\(:,   R>F< 

THE  Storm  of  APPUkose 

To  PASS 

The  main  business  of  the  third  day's  session 
was  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  There  was,  of 
course,  not  a  shred  of  doubt  as  to  who  would 
be  chosen  to  head  the  ticket.  The  delegates 
could  hardly  restrain  their  eagerness  to  get 
to  the  business  of  nominating.  A  great  cheer, 
therefore,  went  up  when,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  roll  call  of  States  was  heard  the 
reply,  ".Alabama  gives  way  to  the  State  of 
\ew  Vork,"  and  Mr.  William  A.  Prendergast 
of  that  State  ascended  the  platform  and  in  a 
splendid  speech  put  Colonel  Roose\elt  in 
nomination.  "My  candidate  is  more  than  a 
citizen,"  declared  Mr.  Prendergast:  "he  is  a 
national  as.set."  When  he  concluded  with 
the  words,  "  I  |)resent  to  you  the  lion-hearted 
-American  "  the  storm  again  broke.     The  band 

played,  l)andanas 
^  ^  waved,  delegates 
cheered  and  shouted, 
standing  on  chairs  or 
marching  around  the 
hall,  and  the  cry,"  We 
want  Teddy,"  and 
choruses  were  raised 
in  various  parts  of 
the  hail.  When  order 
was  restored  the  sec- 
onding speeches 
began.  Vurlli  ;ind 
.South,  KaHt  and  VN'est,  L'nion  and  Confeder- 
ate veterans,  former  f  )emocrats  and  Repub- 
licans, utn'lr«|   in   indorsing  tin-  tioininaiion. 
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Miss  Jane  Addams  was 
made  much  of  at  the  con- 
vention. She  received  a 
tremendous  ovation  when 
she  arose  to  second  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  nomination. 
The  chairman  introduced 
her  as  "America's  most 
eminent  and  most  loved 
woman."  Her  speech,  de- 
livered modestly  yet  firmly, 
was  brief  and  keenly  to 
the  point,  one  of  the  best  of  the  entire  con- 


would  be.  One  of  the  most  popular  second- 
ing speeches  was  that  by  Mr.  Wheeler  of 
Governor  Johnson's  own  State  of  California, 
who  caught  the  fancy  of  the  audience  when, 
referring  to  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the 
ticket  comes  from  the  Atlantic  coast  and  his 
running  mate  from  the  Pacific  coast,  he  ended 
up  with  Kipling's  lines: 

For  there  is  neither  East  nor  West, 

Border  nor  breed  nor  birth, 

When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face, 

Though  they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

And  indeed  these  were  strong  men.  Never 
vention,  in  fact.  The  enthusiasm  that  was  had  such  a  i)air  been  nominated  on  any  ticket 
displayed  at  the  close  of  her  speech  increased  in  the  history  of  American  politics.  Again 
when  she  took  up  a  large  yellow  "Votes  for  the  nomination  was  made  by  acclamation  and 
Women"  banner  and  led  the  Illinois  delega-  another  demonstration  began  in  which  dele- 
tion in  a  march  around  the  Hall.  Mr.  Ham-  gates  and  spectators  alike  joined  in  a  wonderful 
ilton,  of  Georgia,  a  forceful  Southern  orator,  tribute  to  California's  popular  governor.  How 
gave  thanks  that  there  was  a  "Dixie  land,"  different  this  scene  from  that  which  usually 


because  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's mother  had  been 
born  there,  and  "if 
she  had  not  been  born 
there,  we  would  not 
have  the  reform  we 
are  going  to  have." 
General  McDowell,  of 
Tennessee,  a  promi- 
nent Confederate  vet- 
eran,  was  wildly 
cheered  when  he  de- 
clared, "I  am  here  to 
second  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  man  who 
can  do  more  to  wipe 
out  the  sectional  lines 
of  this  nation  than  any 
other."     But,  as  one 


TWO    STALWART    PROGRESSIVES 

Ex-Govcrnor  Fort,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Governor  Vessey, 
of  South  Dakota 


accompanies  the  nom- 
ination of  a  Vice- 
President!  Often  this 
business  is  treated  as 
a  mere  perfunctory 
detail,  the  candidate's 
name  being  presented 
to  an  uninterested  and 
impatient  remnant  of 
the  delegates.  It  has 
even  been  rumored 
that  at  a  certain  re- 
cent convention  they 
almost  forgot  to  nom- 
inate a  candidate  for 
Vice-President  at  all. 
At  last  the  great  as- 
sembly quieted  down 
again,  for  it  had  been 


of  the  speakers  remarked,   these  seconding  announced  that  the  candidates  would  shortly 

speeches  were  a  mere  formality,  because  the  appear   and    accept    the    nomination    right 

entire  convention  heartily  seconded  the  nom-  before  the  assembled  convention.     This  was 

ination.    No  other  names  were  presented  and  certainly    an    interesting  innovation.      The 

no   ballot   needed    to    be    taken.    Theodore  committee,  ha\ing  duly  notified  the  candi- 


Roosevelt  was  unanimously  acclaimed  the 
candidate  of  the  Progressive  i:)arty  for 
President. 

What  uncertainty  there  had  been  earlier  in 
the  convention's  sessions  as  to  who  would  be 
the  nominee  for  Vice-President  completely 
disappeared  when  the  nominating  speeches 
began.  Governor  Johnson,  of  California, 
Judge  Lindsay,  of  Colorado,  and  John  M. 
Parker,  of  Louisiana,  had  been  mentioned  as 
possibilities,  with  the  tide  running  strongly  to 
Johnson.  When  it  was  seen  that  Mr.  Parker 
himself  made  the  speech  nominating  Governor 
Johnson,  and  that  Judge  Lindsay  seconded 
it,  it  was  plainly  apparent  who  the  nominee 


dates,  they  soon  stood 
on  the  platform  facing 
the  large  audience. 
Then  came  the  greatest 
demonstration  of  the 
entire  convention.  A 
large  banner  with  the 
names  of  the  nominees 
and  the  lines  from  Kip- 
ling on  it  was  lowered 
from  the  rafters.  The 
band  played  and  the 
bandanas  again  waved. 
The  people  stood  up  and 
,  c  h  e  e  red.     Delegations 
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Pi-oto2ri;>h  I  y  Burke  Sc  AtweU,  Chicaffo  . 

CX>LONEL  ROOSEVELT  DEUVERING  HIS  "CONFESSION  OF  FAITH"  ADDRESS  AT  THE  CONVENTION    ' 

marched  around  the  hall  singing  and  shout-  of  the  hall.  Civil  War  veterans,  spying  each 
ing  to  their  hearts'  content.  Frantic  yells  of  other's  G.  A.  R.  buttons,  rushed  together 
"We  want  Teddy"  arose  from  different  parts   with  effusive  greeting.      The  immense  hall 

full  of  people  seemed  to  be  deliriously  and 
harmoniously  happy.  Truly  this  was  an  out- 
pouring of  the  spirit,  a  veritable  torrent  of 
fervent  enthusiasm,  and  there  were  not  lack- 
ing those  whose  tears  streamed  down  their 
cheeks. 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  speech  of  acceptance 
was  brief  and  characteristic.  He  had  been 
President  of  the  United  States  and  had  seen 
and  experienced  much,  but  this,  he  said,  "is 
the  greatest  honor  of  my  life,"  and  "of  course 
I  accept."  He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  his  com- 
rade on  the  ticket,  declaring  Governor  John- 
son to  be  well  qualified  for  the  office  of  the 

Presidency 
itself.    Many 
wiTi-  |)resent 
who  had  not 
ha(lthe|)rivi- 
lege  of  hear- 
ing (lovernor 
J  o  h  II  s  ()  n 
speak,    but 
these  were 
soon     con- 
virurd  of  the 
strong  and  sturdy  character  and  the  splen- 
did  fighting   fjualitics   of   California's  great 
governor.       He    provoked    a    st<)rin    of  ap- 
plause when   he  (lcclarc<l,  "  I    would    rather 
<.iui*t:t*a.-.  i^:.tt  Kii^it.4.i-ai*;;««;  go  <lown  to  <|(feal   with   that   man  I|)oiiiliiig 
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to  Roosevelt]  than 
go  to  victory  with 
any  other  Presiden- 
tial  candidate." 
Then  more  ap- 
plause and  stand- 
ing on  chairs  and 
cheering  and  sing- 
ing; then  order 
again  and  the  pas- 
sing of  a  few  rou- 
t  i  n  e  resolutions 
and  the  business  of 
the  convention  was 
over.  The  benedic- 
tion  was  pro- 
nounced, the  Dox- 
ology  soulfully 
sung  by  the  entire 
audience,  and  the 
first  national  con- 
vention of  the  Pro- 
gressive  party 
passed  into  history. 
Delegates  and  spectators  gradually  streamed 
out  of  the  hall,  some  lingering  to  snatch  up 
song  sheets  and  programs  as  mementoes.  On 
every  hand,  one  heard  expressions  of  strong 
feeling  about  what  had  happened.  People 
seemed  to  realize  that  they  had  been  pres- 
ent at  a  great  and  solemn  occasion  and  that 
it  had  been  good  to  be  there. 

The  convention  had  undoubtedly  exceeded 
the  greatest  expectations  of  its  most  enthusi- 
astic supporters.  Few  would  have  predicted 
that  within  a  few  short  weeks  there  could  be 
gathered  together  such  a  large  and  represen- 
tative body  of  citizens 
from  all  over  the  country 
for  a  successful  national 
convention.  Many  proba- 
bly came  out  of  curiosity, 
and  some  who  came  to 
scoff,  remained  not  only 
to  pray,  but  resolved  to 
go  forth  and  preach. 

The  four  distinct  points 
emphasized  at  this  gather- 
ing were  a  united  country, 
the    rule    of   the    people, 
social  and  industrial  jus- 
tice, and  prosperity  for  all. 
The  terms  "  humanxights  " 
and  "the  welfare  of  the 
people"  were  much  on 
the  lips  of  the  speakers 
as   well  as  prominent 
in  the  platform.  These 
sentiments     did    not 
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come  to  the  front  noticeably  at  Chicago 
or  Baltimore,  where  one  heard  rather  those 
other  terms  "The  Constitution"  and  "Rep- 
resentative government"  which  have  some- 
how gotten  into  the  minds  of  people  as  being 
opposed  to  social  and  industrial  progress. 

There  was  a  decided  difference  in  the 
reception  of  the  platform  at  this  convention 
and  at  other  previous  conventions.  Usually 
this  is  a  wearisome  performance,  the  planks 
being  droned  out  tediously  to  an  inattentive 
audience.  This  Progressive  platform,  how- 
ever, was  listened  to  with  intense  intfer-' 
est,  and  the  individual  planks  heartily 
applauded.  Evidently  these  people  had 
some  firm  convictions 
tions  of  the  day, 
and  found  their 
convictions  re- 
flected in  the 
platform  that 
was  being  read. 
Also,  it  should  be 
remarked,  they 
had  all  had  an 
opportunity  t  o 
help  in  making  it 
for  the  sessions 
of  the  Committee 
onResolutions 
were  free  and 
open  to  all. 


on      the     ques- 
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THREE    PROMINENT   PROGRESSIVES 

(Mr.  A.  P.  Moore  and  Mr.  William  Flinn,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 

Mr.  J.  L.  Hamilton,  of  Illinois) 


The  new  party  rules  were  heartily  in- 
dorsed, for  many  of  them  were  framed  \\-ith 
the  idea  of  remedjing  some  of  the  evils  of  the 
old  party  organization.  The  nile  limiting 
seconding  speeches  to  five  minutes,  though  an 
excellent  one,  was,  however,  mostly  honored 
in  the  breach  at  this  convention. 

How  successful  this  new  Progressive  party 


wiU  be  remains,  of  course,  to  be  seen,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  men  and  women 
who  met  together  in  Chicago  in  August,  and 
adopted  a  platform  and  nominated  a  Presi- 
dential ticket  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
singing  of  hymns  and  patriotic  songs  were 
thoroughly  in  earnest  and  meant  business. 
They  will  carry  on  a  strong  crusade. 


The  sketches  accompanying  this  article  were  taken  from  the  Tribune,  ths  Record-Herald,  the  Inter  Ocean,  ihe  Examiner,  Xh^ 

Daily  \eu'S,  and  the  Evening  World,  all  of  Chicago. 
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THE    LOGIC   OF   THE    COMING 
PARTY  ALIGNMENT 

BY   PROFESSOR  JESSE   MACY 

(Author  of  "Political  Parties  in  the  United  Statcs"and  "Party  Organization") 


THE  present  party  situation  will  be  better 
understood  if  reviewed  on  broad  lines. 
The  conflicts  between  the  two  parties  have 
in  recent  years  been  practically  effaced  on 
account  of  more  radical  divisions  within  the 
ranks  of  each  party.  This  condition  can  be 
best  understood  by  viewing  it  as  a  part  of  a 
world-wide  mo\-ement  toward  a  new  and  more 
radical  democracy.  The  rapid  increase  of 
wealth  and  the  new  methods  of  organizing 
wealth  have  threatened  the  people  of  all  civil- 
ized countries  with  a  more  enduring  and  more 
dangerous  form  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
than  has  ever  before  been  known. 

THE    NEW    WORLD-WIDE    DEMOCRACY 

To  meet  the  greater  peril  an  insistent  and 
aggressive  form  of  democracy  has  arisen. 
In  Switzerland,  England,  Canada,  Australia, 
and  other  states  the  new,  unchecked  democ- 
racy is  already  triumphant.  But  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  labored  under 
special  handicaps.  First,  there  is  a  much 
lauded  and  venerable  constitution  devised 
to  prevent  the  people  from  gaining  direct 
control  of  their  government.  Second,  there 
exists  the  largest  aggregation  of  wealth  which 
the  world  has  ever  known,  available  as  a  cor- 
ruption fund.  Third,  the  two  political  par- 
ties which,  serve  as  an  intermediary  between 
the  people  and  their  go\'ernment  have  largely 
passed  into  the  power  of  predatory  wealth. 
Within  each  party  men  have  risen  up  and 
attacked  their  own  party  organizations, 
because  that  seemed  the  most  direct  way  to 
secure  their  rights. 

DEMOCRATIC    CONSERVATISM 

We  may  assume  that  in  the  not  distant 
future  Americans  will  at  least  regain  control 
of  their  party  machinery  and  that  both  par- 
ties will  be  directed  by  those  who  believe  in 
the  new  democracy.  This  will  involve  a  com- 
plete party  reorganization.  There  will  be 
practically  two  new  parties.  The  old  ma- 
chines which  have  held  sway  for  fifty  years 
will  have  become  a  memory. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  conditions  call  for 
an  entirely  new  conservative  party.  Hitherto 
conservatism  has  meant  the  continuance  of 
old  institutions  which  are  opposed  to  de- 
mocracy. It  has  been  even  reactionary, 
offering  determined  resistance  to  the  trend 
of  political  thought  toward  a  new  and  real 
democracy.  The  new  conservative  party 
will  be  as  democratic  as  the  radical  party. 


ENGLAND  S 


"XORY   DEMOCR.ACy" 


In  England  this  revolution  took  place 
a  generation  ago  under  the  leadership  of 
Disraeli  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 
Tory  democracy  is  thoroughly  committed 
to  the  support  of  direct  popular  rule.  It 
asks  for  no  protection  against  the  people. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Tory  party  has  taken 
the  lead  in  the  demand  for  the  referendum. 
The  direct  vote  of  the  people  is  accepted  as 
a  truly  conservative  agency  in  lawmaking. 
No  Englishman  dreams  of  appealing  to  any 
law,  any  constitution,  any  court,  or  any  insti- 
tution of  any  sort  as  a  protection  against  the 
direct  action  of  the  English  democracy.  So 
out  of  our  own  present  effort  at  party  read- 
justment there  should  arise  a  real  conservative 
party  of  the  modern  type. 

A    NEW'    C0NSI;R\'ATIVE    party    IX    AMERICA 

In  recent  years  much  has  been  said  about 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources.  In  the 
new  conservative  party  stress  will  be  laid 
upon  the  economy  of  energy  in  human 
government.  If  it  is  a  crime  to  destroy  the 
people's  forests,  it  is  likewise  a  crime  to  fail  to 
utilize  dearly  bought  experience  in  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  free  government.  The  conserva- 
tive party  will  not  oppose  new  experiments 
in  government,  but  it  will  oppose,  and  will 
seek  to  oppose  effectively,  the  ignorant  repeti- 
tion of  useless  and  wasteful  experiments.  The 
party  will  assume  as  its  special  mission  the 
scientiiic  comparative  study  of  the  ever- 
widening  field  of  free  government.  It  will 
aim  to  utilize  and  to  economize  past  and 
present  political  experience  in  its  search  for 
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a  just  and  righteous  state.  It  will  be  pre- 
eminently the  party  of  education,  in  close 
alliance  with  the  schools  and  with  all  agencies 
for  collecting  and  disseminating  knowledge. 

A  RADICAL  PARTY  TO  COXTROXT  IT 

A  party  whose  peculiar  fimction  it  is  to 
prevent  waste  and  economize  accumulated 
experience  cannot  at  the  same  time  address 
itself  to  the  exploration  of  new  fields  and  the 
trial  of  new  exyjeriments.  Such  a  party  can 
scarce  escape  the  stigma  of  appearing  to  deem 
itself  better  than  others,  of  being  out  of  touch 
with  the  poor,  the  ignorant  and  neglected 
classes.  There  is  need,  therefore,  that  the 
conservative  party  be  confronted  by  a  radical 
party  less  hampered  by  precedent,  less  bound 
by  scientific  formulas,  in  close  touch  with  aU 
the  neglected  classes.  Such  a  party  will  look 
after  the  sf)oiled  children  of  tyranny  and  in- 
spire them  with  a  sense  of  their  o^\•n  rights 
and  their  own  spiritual  possibilities.  Such 
a  party  will  naturally  initiate  new  processes 
to  supply  new  needs. 

The  new  democracy  is  not  dependent  on 
a  dual  system  of  responsible  party  govern- 
ment. The  people  have  other  means  of 
making  their  will  dominant  in  the  state.  But 
if  party  government  is  to  be  continued,  then 
rli\-ision  into  conservative  and  radical  parties, 
such  as  I  have  described,  is  desirable.  Each 
of  these  parties  answers  to  a  real  need  which 
all  good  citizens  recognize.  Any  intelh'gent 
citizen  could  with  perfect  good  conscience 
become  a  member  of  either  party,  for  in 
ultimate  aim  the  two  parties  would  be  identi- 
cal, each  supplementing  the  other,  each  giving 
emphasis  to  a  necessary  part  of  the  [jroccss 
for  attaining  a  common  end. 

THE   DEMOCRATIC   PARTY   A    NUCLEUS   FOR 
A    NEW  CONSERVATISM 

Under  i)rfscnt  conditions  the  Democratic 
party  is  l>cst  suited  to  furnish  the  nucleus 
for  the  new  conservative  party,  since  it  is 
farthest  removed  from  the  old-fashioned, 
re<''.  '     1.    It  is  the  one  |)arty 

wh'  „  UkxI  the  test  of  time. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Jefferson  and  Jack.son 
it   was  di  the  iK-of)le's  party.      For 

fiffv  •'    '  •'  '  the  two  Cle\-eland  ad- 

mi,  been  out  of  iM)Wcr  and 

ha.s  hence  cscajKrd,  in  the  eyes  of  the  iK-opIc, 
da  *  i.ilory  wealth. 

J>'  ,  - :..   ; ...    :...■:..  for  its  leader 

an  eminent  educator  well  ef|uip|)ed  for  the 
la.sk  of  giving  riirection  to  the  new  connerva- 
tive  organi/ation. 


REPUBLICAN    RADICALISM 

To  the  attainment  of  a  new  radical  party 
the  path  is  not  so  clear.  The  long  and  con- 
tinuous tenure  of  office  of  the  Republican 
party  during  the  time  of  the  growth  and 
strengthening  of  great  abuses  serves  as  a 
disqualifying  factor  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
function  of  either  party  in  the  immediate 
future.  It  is  thoroughly  disqualified  for 
leadership  in  the  new  conser\-atism.  If,  how- 
ever, out  of  the  Republican  party  there  could 
be  extemporized  at  once  an  aggressive  radical 
party  which  would  outstrip  the  Democratic 
party  in  its  bid  for  radical  support,  the  result 
would  be  in  many  respects  ideal. 

There  would  be  advantages  also  in  having 
the  new  party  bear  the  name  "Republican." 
The  present  Republican  party  began  as 
a  radical  party.  It  received  large  accessions 
from  the  old  party  of  the  same  name.  Thomas 
Jefi'erson  was  the  patron  saint  of  both  the  old 
Republicans  and  the  new.  Jefferson  was  at 
heart  a  democrat,  but  in  his  day  both  the 
name  democrat  and  the  thing  democracy  were 
so  despised  by  the  ruling  classes  that  he  was 
induced  to  adopt  the  more  conservative  term 
republican.  If  out  of  the  present  imljroglio 
there  should  emanate  a  conservative  Demo- 
cratic party  and  a  radical  Republican  party, 
Jefferson  would  receive  poetic  justice  and  the 
two  parties  would  have  equal  historical  pres- 
tige. Each  would  appear  as  a  "grand  old 
party"  having  equal  claims  to  the  glories  of 
the  past.  The  question,  however,  of  party 
names  and  the  particular  method  of  attaining 
the  new  party  alignment  is  of  minor  consider- 
ation. The  important  thing  is  that  in  some 
way  the  new  democracy  becomes  speedily 
and  effectively  organized 

FRKKBOOTF.RS    IN    POLITICS 

The  new  parties  which  I  have  described 
make  no  provision  for  the  old-fashioned  con- 
.servatives  and  the  reactionaries;  yet  these 
exi.st  among  us  in  considerable  numbers  and 
their  influence  is  not  to  be  despi.sed.  Wv  ha\e 
rea.son  to  believe  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  so-called  conservati\'fs  do  not  belong 
to  the  party  on  account  of  personal  convic- 
lif»n.  They  arc  simply  ordinary  kna\cs  who 
profess  to  have  a  great  \eneration  for  ancient 
sacrcfl  institution.s  on  account  of  the  facility 
which  those  institutions  furnish  fr)r  continu- 
ing a  siifc  pr«)cess  of  public  robbery.  My 
conviction  many  of  these  persons  are  already 
Democrats.  Deprived  of  the  |>ower  of  wrong- 
tloing  W)me  of  them   would  speedily  lte((iine 
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useful  citizens  capable  of  rendering  efficient 
service  in  either  of  the  new  parties. 

THE   DANGEROUS   REACTIONARY   CLASS 

There  remains,  however,  a  considerable 
body  of  citizens  who  from  profound  and  un- 
changing conviction  are  opposed  to  popular 
government.  They  believe  that  human 
nature  is  such  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
must  ever  be  governed  by- the  strong  hand. 
These  are  they  wlio  furnish  the  tragedy  of 
history.  They  constitute  the  one  really  dan- 
gerous class. 

Between  these  and  the  believers  in  popular 
rule  there  always  has  been  and  there  always 
must  be  continuous  conflict  which  threatens 
to  become  a  war  of  extermination.  The  dif- 
ference cannot  be  settled  by  argument,  be- 
cause the  parties  to  the  dispute  have  no  com- 
mon standing  ground.  They  do  not  agree 
in  definitions.  They  use  common  words  and 
phrases,  such  as  "government,"  "liberty," 
"representative  government,"  with  contra- 
dictory meanings.  Government,  to  one  party, 
means  forcing  men  to  do  things  they  do  not 
wish  to  do;  to  the  other  it  means  enabling 
them  to  do  more  effectively  the  things  that 
they  want  to  do. 

On  account  of  the  diverse  meanings  given 
to  words  and  phrases,  the  opposing  disputants 
seem  to  each  other  to  be  lying  or  indulging 
in  sophistry  much  of  the  time.  An  attempted 
debate  degenerates  into  vituperation.  The 
situation  is  essentially  one  of  war,  whether 
the  weapons  used  are  swords  or  words.  Con- 
scious wrongdoers  may  be  adjusted  to  the 
new  democracy  with  comj)arative  ease;  but 
those  who  religiously  believe  that  the  people 
must  be  forced  to  walk  in  the  ways  dictated 
by  their  rulers  furnish  a  different  problem. 
Few  of  these  are  ever  converted.  The  apostle 
Paul  furnished  the  one  conspicuous  instance 
in  history  of  an  instantaneous  conversion. 

It  is,  however,  in  one  sense  an  advantage 
that  the  reactionaries  have  for  almost  a  hun- 
dred years  been  induced  to  use  the  vocabulary 
of  democracy.  The  old  Federalist  party  was 
frankly  and  openly  anti-democratic.  No 
party  since  has  held  such  a  position.  Great 
confusion  has  resulted  from  the  adoption  of 
a  common  term  to  describe  opposite  views, 
yet  we  may  believe  that  the  habit,  now  well 


established,  of  talking  like  democrats  will 
make  it  easier  to  persuade  the  enemies  of 
democracy  to  act  like  democrats,  and  thus 
practical  conversion  will  be  reached  by  a  proc- 
ess of  evolution. 

When  the  Federalists  lost  control  of  the 
government  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  there  followed  a  radical  party  re- 
alignment with  a  change  of  party  names. 
Again,  at  the  middle  of  the  century  came  a 
break-up  of  parties  and  a  new  adjustment. 
In  each  case  radicals  were  pitted  against 
conservatives  and  the  radicals  triumphed. 
But  the  questions  at  issue  involved  only 
incidental  reference  to  the  principles  of  free 
government. 

ARE    WE    TO   HAVE   A   REAL   DEMOCRACY? 

In  the  present  party  crisis  the  only  real 
question  at  issue  is  whether  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  free  themselves  from  the 
trammels  of  a  plutocratic  oligarchy  and  join 
with  those  of  England  and  Switzerland  and 
other  free  states  of  the  old  world  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  direct,  thoroughgoing  democracy. 
Until  this  issue  is  settled  all  differences  as  to 
sijecitic  policies  are  of  minor  and  triAdal  im- 
portance. 

Out  of  the  present  reorganization  there 
should  come  two  real  parties,  evenly  balanced, 
making  independent  appeal  to  the  voters. 
This  condition  thus  far  has  never  been  at- 
tained. For  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  last 
century  the  Democrats  were  in  power  almost 
continuously  and  the  other  party  under  vari- 
ous names  was  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  ruling 
party.  Since  that  time  the  Republicans  have 
ruled  and  the  Democrats  have  held  the  minor 
place.  This  is  a  travesty  on  party  govern- 
ment. All  the  corrupt  and  reactionary  in- 
fluences in  the  country  will  now  be  directed 
to  continue  the  system  of  minor  and  major 
parties.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  system 
better  adapted  to  deceive  and  debauch  an 
intelligent  and  honest  people.  Corrupting 
interests  control  each  party  and  divide  the 
spoils.  It  is  now  the  turn,  in  regular  order, 
for  the  Democrats  to  enter  upon  a  long  career 
of  continuous  rule.  Good  citizens  of  every 
name  should  expect  out  of  the  present  confu- 
sion of  parties  to  secure  a  more  equal  balance 
between  them. 
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A  GREAT  TEACHER  OF   POLITICS 


PROFESSOR  MACV,  in  the  article  that 
occupies  the  pages  preceding  this,  has 
given  the  best  analysis  that  we  have  any- 
where seen  of  the  party  conditions  existing  in 
the  United  States  to-day  as  compared  with 
those  in  other  countries.  Mr.  Macy  has  not 
only  been  a  teacher  of  poHtics  and  political 
science,  but  he  has  been  a  close  practical 
ob5er\-er  for  many  years. 

At  the  recent  commencement  at  Grinneil 
College,  Iowa,  he  retired  from  active  teaching 
work  upon  attaining  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
after  hav'ing  served  his  college  as  instructor 
and  professor  continuously  for  forty-two 
years.  He  began  his  political  writing  with 
text-books  and  articles  based  upon  the  actual 
working  of  local  institutions.  In  (5ue  time  he 
became  a  student  of  larger  jx)litical  structures 
and  of  comparative  politics,  particularly 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world.  He 
wrote  a  valuable  book  upon  the  English  con- 
stitution, not  from  the  standpoint  of  legal 
theory-  but  from  that  of  the  actual  working  of 
government.  And  he  wrote  admirable  vol- 
umes upon  party  histor\',  and  party  organiza- 
tion and  machiner)',  in  the  L'nited  States. 

He  is  young  at  seventy,  and  while  retiring 
on  a  Carnegie  |>ension  from  active  teaching, 
remains  professor  emeritus  in  his  own  college. 
He  will  be  free  to  continue  his  studies  and 
writing  in  the  field  of  politics  and  government, 
and  the  article  herewith  presented  to  our 
readers  sufficiently  indicates  the  great  value 
of  the  further  work  we  may  expect  from  his 
profound  mind  and  his  trained  f)en. 

It  i-s  not  a  little  due  to  Profes.sor  Macy's 
«jund  thinking,  keen  observation,  and  won- 
derful success  as  a  teacher  that  the  Stale  of 
Ir»wa  has  brought  forwarrl  so  many  men  of 
the  right  sort  of  talent  and  |xjwer  in  {politics. 
Senator  Cummins  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  his 
college,  anrl  Senatc>r  Kenyon  was  formerly 
numlHrred  among  .Mr.  .\Iaty'>  pu|>ils. 

In  this  fierifKi  of  |x>litical  crisis  and  recon- 
struction, the  countr)'  is  fortunate  in  having 
in  the  colleges  so  many  men  who  are  at  once 
thiiroughly  informe*!  and  highly  patriotic  as 
tfa(  hen  of  .American  history  and  |M>lilics. 
I>a-.t  month  we  [lub!-  '  '  ri  artide  from  the 
|H.nof  I'rof.  .MIxrl  I;  Hart  <>f  Harvard, 

who<*c  influence,  jxjwcr,  and  courage  are  an 
.is-,<f  of  rral  value  to  ihos*-  who  are  fighting 
to  I niantipate  our  |Militi(al 
VT.i'litig  control  by  private 
<r  ,  we  pi 
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life  fr«im  its  de- 
interest  h.     ScN'- 
I  an  article  of 
i>i.»n  of  the  elet- 


PROFESSOR   JESSE   MACY 

torate,  from  Professor  Fohvell,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  a  man  of  the  same  type 
as  Profes.sor  Macy, — a  great  thinker  and  a 
great  citizen.  It  is  to  this  class  of  students 
of  our  political  life  that  both  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt  belong. 
•  Among  the  younger  men  of  like  f|uality  one 
finds  Professor  Merriam  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Professor  Commons  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  and  Professor  Potts  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  whose  valuable  arlides 
ujK)n  the  convention  system  (|)ul)lished  in  our 
numbers  for  May  and  June)  bore  an  appreci- 
able part  in  the  recent  awakening  of  public 
opinion  and  the  ania/ing  ra|)i<lit\'  with  which 
|)arty  ref<irm  has  proceeded  during  the  past 
few  weeks. 

.More  than  ever  there  is  a  |)la(i'  for  the  real 
"scholar  in  |>olitics";  and  hundrccls  of  these 
men  have  this  year  sprung  forward  to  d«)  their 
duty  as  citizens  and  to  aid  in  the  inspiring 
work  of  improving  our  nie(  hanisni  of  govern- 
ment in  the  interests  of  a  true  and  advancing 
«|enio(  rac  y.  To  a  vetc-ran  like  Professor 
.Macy,  whose  life  has  been  dev(»ted  1<t  the  fur- 
thering of  his  |)olitical  ideals,  the  immediate; 
prosf)ect  must  Ik;  a  source  of  profound  satis- 
faction, A.  S. 
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JAPAN'S  LATE  EMPEROR  AND    HIS 

SUCCESSOR 

BY  ADACHI  KINNOSUKE 


IN  July,  191 2,  in  Tokyo,  died  a  man  who 
was  at  once  famous  and  unknown.  So 
utterly  unknown  was  he,  especially  to  the 
Occident,  that  he  was  called  by  the  obsolete 
title  of  "the  Mikado."  We  Japanese  have 
ceased  to  call  our  sovereign  "Mikado"  for 
fifty  years  past. 

There  is  many  a  public  character  who 
must  be  bolstered  up  with  adjectives  and 
man-made  titles.  Then  there  happens  along, 
once  in  a  Blue  Moon,  a  doer  of  things  to  whom  it 
were  the  height  of  impertinence  to  add  a  single 
stitch  of  embroidery,  save  a  catalogue  of  his 
own  achievements.  Nobody  thinks  of  calling 
Washington  President  Washington,  none  in- 
sults Napoleon  by  calling  him  "General 
Bonaparte."  Even  so  with  Mutsuhito. 
And  these  are  some  of  the  things  he  had  done: 

Forty-four  years  ago,  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  Nippon  was  a  house  divided 
against  itself — about  as  gadly  as  the  new-born 
Republic  of  China  is  to-day.  Out  of  the 
warring  tangle  he  brought  forth  a  race  which 
on  one  occasion  at  least  compelled  a  standard 
dictionary  to  revise  the  definition  of  "loy- 
alty." 

Mutsuhito  found  his  people  a  semi-barbar- 
ous nobody  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  gave  them  a  place  which  is  not  so  very 
lowly  even  in  the  eyes  of  Captain  Hobson 
and  the  German  Kaiser. 

From  a  collection  of  picturesque  junks  gay 
with  crested  sails  and  streamers  and  shining 
with  spear-heads  and  with  no  guns  at  all,  to 
the  27,500-ton  battle-cruiser  Kongo  armed 
with  eight  14-inch  and  sixteen  6-inch  guns 
(with  no  spear-heads  and  crested  sails  at  all) 
is  certainly  a  far  cry.  Yet  that  is  precisely 
the  distance  which  the  Japanese  navy  trav- 
eled under  the  strenuous  guidance  of  the 
Emperor. 

This  monarch  who  had  been  reared  in  the 
purple  twilight  of  the  Kyoto  palace,  in  the 
bosom  of  absolutism,  gave  to  his  people  the 
first,  the  only  bloodless  magna  charta  known 
to  the  history  of  the  world. 

At  his  death,  the  Emperor  left  his  country 
a  little  wider  than  he  had  received  it  from  his 
august  ancestors — the   dominant   power   in 
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the  Far  East,  the  only  Asian  state  which  can 
rank  with  the  first-rate  nations  of  the  earth. 

I  know  that  the  Emperor  did  not  do  all 
these  and  a  thousand  other  things  with  his 
own  two  hands — any  more  than  Togo  fired 
all  the  guns  at  the  Battle  of  the  Japan  Sea 
with  his.  There  is  an  impression  in  America 
and  Europe  that  the  late  Prince  Ito  was  the 
real  author. of  the  New  Nippon.  That  is,  of 
course,  absurd.  Such  men  as  the  great 
Saigo,  Okubo,  and  Shimazu,  Lord  of  Satsuma, 
as  well  as  Kido  and  Yamagata  of  Choshu  and 
the  princes  Iwakura  and  Sanjo  generaled  by 
the  Emperor  were  the  real  authors  of  the 
New  Nippon.  But  those  of  my  readers  who 
are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  late  Emperor  as 
a  mere  nice  and  properly  behaved  figurehead 
such  as  usually  tenants  the  throne,  should 
reflect  on  this  one  fact: 

In  the  early  days  following  the  august  New 
Era,  the  will,  even  the  very  person  of  the 
Emperor  was  almost  divine  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  and  in  those  of  the  leaders  of  the 
state.  It  made  no  difference  how  wise  a 
measure  might  have  been,  how  noble  its 
character,  if  the  "dragon  face"  of  the  August 
Above  darkened  even  by  a  single  shade  over 
it,  the  measure  would  have  been  forthwith 
chucked  into  a  waste-basket.  Saigo  was  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  military  genius  Japan 
has  produced  for  many  a  long  year,  Okubo  a 
born  diplomat,  and  Kido  the  peerless  con- 
structive statesman.  But  had  the  Emperor 
shown  his  displeasure  with  any  or  all  of  them 
by  so  much  as  a  shake  of  his  head,  they  might 
as  well  have  been  so  many  mud  peasants  as 
far  as  their  usefulness  to  the  state  was  con- 
cerned. 

Another  thing:  The  measure  of  a  great 
sovereign  is  his  mastery  in  the  art  of  com- 
manding men.  The  abler  the  men  the  more 
difficult  the  task.  Great  men  develop  ab- 
normally in  certain  faculties  at  the  expense 
of  others;  they  are  almost  unreasonably  inde- 
pendent and  uncompromising.  How  ably 
the  Emperor  drove  his  ministers  in  team  work 
is  to-day  a  matter  of  history.  And  this  alone 
should  rank  Mutsuhito  among  the  greatest 
rulers  of  the  world. 
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Mutsuhito  was  an  imperial  miracle.  Let 
us  admit  it  from  the  ven,-  beginning.  Other- 
wise, even  a  curson,'  study  into  his  character 
would  be  a  hopeless  Sahara  of  wonders  and 
impossibihties.  Take  for  example,  the  fa- 
mous five-articled  Imperial  Oath. 

It  was  in  the  first  year  of  Meiji  (1868  a.d.) 
and  the  place  was  in  the  historic  audience 
hall  called  Shishin-den  in  the  Kyoto  Palace. 
The  Emperor  was  a  youth  of  sixteen  years — 
yes,  younger  by  eight  months.  A  purple 
curtain  came  down  to  his  waist  line;  for  in 
those  days  none  might  dare  to  look  upon  the 
uncovered  face  of  the  sovereign.  And  on 
that  fourteenth  day  of  the  Third  Moon,  it 
was  that  the  boy  Emperor  made  his  great 
speech  wherein  he  laid  do^\'n  the  foundation 
of  the  New  Era  he  was  destined  to  father. 
Not  that  the  speech  was  long — compared  to 
the  after-dinner  speeches  of  an  American 
President;  but  it  was  the  longest  speech  he 
had  made  since  his  ascension  to  the  throne. 
Here  it  is: 

1.  Let  the  popular  assemblies  be  established  far 
and  wide  and  let  public  opinion  decide  public 
measures. 

2.  Let  the  .Above  [the  government)  and  the 
Below  [the  governed)  be  of  one  mind  and  united; 
let  us  devote  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  state. 

3.  Let  the  civil  and  the  military  administrations 
travel  in  harmony  as  along  one  road;  let  every 
citizen  realize  his  aspirations  through  his  en- 
deavors sf)  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  be  full 
of  activity  without  tiring. 

4.  Let  us  destroy  the  evil  usages  of  the  past:  let 
us  build  on  the  foundation  of  the  great  principles 
of  Heaven  and  Earth. 

5.  Let  us  seek  knowledge  throughout  the  world; 
and  greatly  elevate  and  extend  the  p<jsition  of  the 
Umpire.  We  wish  to  bring  al)Out  such  changes  as 
never  were  before  in  our  country-;  and  We  our- 
selves shall  lead  the  way.  Therefore  We  have 
taken  the  oaths  Ix-fore  the  Divine  Understanding 
of  Heaven  and  Karth  and  wish  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  state  and  establish  the  way  of  peace  and 
»•  '  'I  'jple.  Let  them  hear  this  Our 
V.'.  in  t hr-  work. 

ilerc,  then,  in  his  own  words,  is  the  key- 
note of  the  man  and  the  ruler.  It  was  an 
astoundinKly  nev,'  note  that  the  EmjKror 
-.<iun<lcd  in  th<»s<;  early  flays.  I  have  fjuoted 
at  k-nKlh.lxrcause  the  s|)ecch  mirrorsffjrth  the 
•wiVcrt-iKn  in  all  his  revolutionary  views  on 
the  state  and  in  his  ardent  emotional  play. 
A  mere  toy  '  '  never  sfx-ak  such  wonis 
if  i»  tried  a  ■  ml  year^;  a   mere  s|)oil(il 

chilrl  coulcl  never  hikh  Huch  a  letter  even  if 
If  '    '  n  for  him.     M<»re 

ii  ...I- is  a '>|''' '"'"'' ••ni- 

\f  '  iif  the  efxK-hniakiii;;  iii'  of 

the  \ 

At  ill'  UK  III  rill   li  an  r)riental  monarch  the 


Occidental  imagination  conjures  up  a  half- 
witted devotee  of  pleasure  murdering  time  in 
wreaths  of  smoke  over  a  quaintly  chiseled 
pipe  in  a  padded  harem.  The  life  of  Mutsu- 
hito stood  exactly  at  the  opposite  pole  from 
such  a  life.  He  rose  with  the  earliest  birds 
in  summer  and  long  before  the  sun  in  winter. 
Immediately  after  the  morning  toilet  it  was 
his  wont  to  call  for  a  number  of  metropolitan 
newspapers.  To  keep  in  touch  with  the 
rapid  progress  of  his  time  was  not  the  least 
of  his  Majesty's  ambitions.  The  remark  of 
a  court  official  that  the  Emperor's  keen 
'"nose"  for  news  would  surprise  the  editor  of 
a  great  daily  was  no  idle  gossip.  Precisely  at 
eight  he  sat  down  to  his  morning  meal — of  a 
few  pieces  of  "buttered  toast  and  coffee. 
Mendicants  of  an  extreme  school  may  be 
more  rigorous  than  he  in  matters  of  food. 
The  same  severity  of  taste  could  be  seen  in 
his  black  frock  coat  which  he  usually  wore, 
except  at  public  functions.  Precisely  at  ten 
the  Emperor  was  at  his  spacious  table  in  his 
study  called  Goza-sho — the  August  Seat. 
Every  morning  the  large  table  was  loaded 
with  all  sorts  of  documents  and  memoranda 
from  cabinet  officers  and  petitions  from  some 
of  the  humblest  of  his  people.  In  the  trying 
days  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Russian  wars  the 
light  in  the  Goza-sho  burned  far  beyond  the 
midnight.  So  crowded  became  his  working 
hours  with  the  growth  of  the  Empire,  that  of 
late  His  Majesty  actually  cut  out  his  favorite 
recreation  of  horseback  riding.  In  short, 
Mutsuhito  was  the  .sovereign  who  combined 
in  himself  the  two  definitions  of  genius — a 
man  with  infinite  capacity  for  work  and  a 
soul  aglow  with  the  fire  from  the  altar  of 
the  gods. 

Yoshihito,  the  reigning  Emperor,  is  the 
third  child  of  Mutsuhito  and  was  born  nn 
August  ,y,  iHyc;,  at  the  Aoyama  Palace.  In 
his  babyhood  clays  he  was  delicate  in  health. 
Later  in  life,  thanks  to  careful  rearing  and 
extremely  simple  and  sane  habit  of  life,  he  has 
enjoyed  exceptionally  rol)Ust  health.  IIi-  has 
inherited  the  love  for  horses  and  dogs  from 
his  father  and  has  been  quiet  but  untiring 
dev«jtee  for  outdoor  sports.  Hunting,  fishing, 
swimming  and  mountaineering  are  .some  of 
his  chief  recreations.  Like  his  father,  he  is 
ri:'  -  :  '\-  simple  in  dress  and  diet.  The 
<»!■  iiig   tiling  about   the   prince   is   his 

utterly  frank  democracy — to  the  eternal  dis- 
may ■  indal  of  the  elder  scIhmiI  of  the 
court  ..:...!.  He  was  known  to  ride  alone 
along  a  country  road  t)n  a  bicycle  and  to  be 
rescued  by  an  old  farmer  from  I  In-  mud  of  a 
rice    held    into    which    he    had    plunged    his 
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august  person.  The  incident,  by  the  bye, 
stunned  the  aged  tiller  of  the  field  when  he 
discovered  some  days  later  who  the  young 
man  really  was  whom  he  had  helped  and 
whom  he  had  rated  soundly  for  his  reckless- 
ness in  the  rough  and  frank  manner  of  an 
old  farmer. 

The  Emperor  received  his  academic  train- 
ing at  the  Peers'  School  called  Gakushu-in. 
There  he  was  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  others  on  the  expressed  com- 
mand of  his  imperial  f  athei .  He  distinguished 
himself  in  languages,  especially  in  the  mas- 
tery of  Chinese  classics  and  of  French.  His 
memory  is  said  to  be  remarkable  and  his 
fondness  for  literature  and  art  is  still  the  talk 
of  the  school. 

Yoshihito  is  the  first  of  all  the  sovereigns 
of  Nippon  who  has  enjoyed  the  training  of  a 
constitutional  monarch  from  his  cradle.  The 
first  also  who  has  had  the  advantage  of 
receiving  an  academic  education  of  inter- 
national scope.  It  is  too  early  in  the  day 
even  to  adventure  a  prophecy  as  to  the  new 
monarch's  future.  One  thing  is  certain;  he 
has  ascended  the  throne  in  almost  the  birth 
hour  of  the  Greater  Nippon.  His  father  had 
laid  down  the  foundation  of  an  empire  which 
practically  holds  the  key  to  the  fate  of  the 


Asian  East.  The  stage  is  as  big  as  any  man's 
tallest  dream  could  wish. 

In  his  great  work,  the  young  Emperor  has 
a  splendid  helpmeet  in  his  consort.  Empress 
Sadako  is  the  daughter  of  Prince  Michitaka 
of  the  historic  house  of  Kujo.  She  was  born 
on  June  26,  1884,  and  after  an  ancient  and 
admirable  custoni  was  reared  among  the 
simple  folks  in  the  country  till  she  was  five 
years  of  age.  She  received  her  schooling  at 
the  Peeresses'  School.  They  have  three  sons. 
Hirohito,  the  Crown  Prince,  is  in  his  thir- 
teenth year,  Yasuhito  is  ten,  and  Nobuhito, 
seven.  Sadako  is  happy  in  finding  a  model 
in  the  noble  career  of  the  Dowager  Empress. 

For  Haruko,  the  Dowager  Empress  has 
indeed  "mothered  the  nation"  in  almost 
literal  sense.  She  has  made  charity — and  the 
severe  economy  for  its  sake — the  reigning 
fashion  among  the  ladies  of  court.  No  mis- 
fortune to  her  people  was  too  low-voiced  to 
claim  her  ears.  She  has  left  the  measures  of 
state  severely  alone.  Her  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  her  august  husband  in  political 
affairs  was  unbounded.  She  has  specialized 
in  letters  and  art  and  especially  charity.  She 
has  devoted  her  energy  to  the  development  of 
the  difficult  science  and  art  of  wifehood  and 
motherhood. 


PERUVIAN  INDIANS  OF  THE   PUTUMAYO  DISTRICT 
(Tbe  torture  of  these  rubber  gatberen>  during  the  past  few  years  has  become  an  international  sensation) 


PERUVIAN    RUBBER  AND    INTER- 
NATIONAL  POLITICS 


TWO  items  of  news  in  the  I>ondon  journals 
in  the  middle  of  last  month,  apparently 
unconnected,  have  come  to  complement  each 
other  in  the  international  jKjIitics  of  interna- 
tional business.  On  July  i  ^  it  was  announced 
that  an  ap[)ropriation  had  been  made  by  the 
H"'-''  n  National  Congress  for  the  estab- 
li  of  a  valori/-ation  of  rublu-r  similar 

to  that  already  effected  in  the  coffee  industry. 
A'  '  '        iven  of  the  widesprearl 

iti    _    -  .     i.   ,.    .<!  over  a  rejxirt,  then 

made  public  by  the  Foreip^  Office,  on  certain 
hidc«»us  '  ■  •fj-d  in  the  rubber  di.i- 

trict  of  t..-    .  .•.  in  eastern  Peru.     '1  he 

Peruvian    A  (,'<jmpany,    Limited,    an 

Kn^linh  concern,  has  l)ccn  coIleclinK  rubl)er 
ir  ■'■      '■  "■  •     ■  -,     ,  -   ' 

a 

made  by  Sir  K<»Krr  C'a-Hcment.     I  hi.  liritish 

V  who  some  yt-.irs   before 

K.  .  .Hd  with  a  re|M»rt  of  atroci- 

lif-s  in  thr  CViriK'*,  h.id  Iw'en  s<'nt  Ir)  invesli- 

V  in  in  P«Tii.     His  rejKirt  wa.s 
suiiiii  i.i.i   i'>    ^ir  fvlwar<l  (irev.  the  British 


Foreign  Secretary,  in  January,  191 1,  and 
made  public  last  month.  The  delay  in  giving 
the  matter  out,  it  is  now  stated,  was  due  to 
the  desire  of  Great  Britain  to  "i)rivatcly  per- 
suade the  Peruvian  Government  to  punish  the 
criminals  and  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
atrocities." 

The  Indian  natives  of  the  Putumayo  are 
usually  described  as  a  mild,  inoffensive  peo- 
ple, split  up  into  a  number  of  tribes  whose 
l:'.nguages  differ  as  widely  as  I'inglish  does 
fn)m  Chinese.  They  number  only  some 
10,000.  .According  to  the  well  authenticated 
re|>ort  of  Sir  Roger  Casement,  these  natives 
have  been  subjected  to  tortures  which  bailie 
description,  partly  for  a  commercial  motive — 
iiipel  them  to  bring  in  larger  (|uantif  ies  of 
'  r  but  partly,  it  would  seem,  out  ol'  tlit- 
sheer  lust  of  cruelty.  It  ap|Kars  that  thou- 
sands of  natives  have  been  maimed  and  mur- 
dered with  impunity,  since  th«'  district  itself 
has  never  had  proper  |M)li(e  protection.  The 
Putumayo,  as  it  is  known,  already  pro«luces  a 
large  and  increasing  pro|Miriion  of  the  rubber 
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of  South  America.  The  Peru\-ian  Amazon 
Company,  which  has  no  title  to  the  territory, 
does  not  allow  anyone  to  enter  this  territory 
where  it  has  the  sole  privilege  of  buying  and 
selling  all  sorts  of  merchandise  and  products. 
It  does  not  permit  the  Indians  who  work  for 
it  to  buy  from  other  except  the  company 
store.  In  exchange  for  the  privileges  granted 
it,  the  company  was  supposed  to  police  its 
own  territory,  and  it  was  hoped  by  the  Peru- 
vian Government  that  the  English  patrols 
would  act  as  a  first  line  of  defense  in  case  the 
government  of  Colombia  should  renew  its 
effort,  made  some  years  ago,  to  obtain  this 
coveted  and  disputed  territory.  At  the  time 
of  going  to  press  w'ith  this  issue,  the  Colom- 
bian consul-general  in  New  York  asserted  in 
a  letter  to  the  press  Colombia's  ownership  of 
all  lands  between  the  Putumayo  and  the 
Caqueta  rivers. 

The  publication  of  the  Casement  report, 
wdth  the  mass  of  official  and  dij^lomatic  corre- 
spondence covering  more  than  a  year,  indi- 
cates that  the  British  Government's  patience 
is  at  last  at  an  end.  The  press  in  England  has 
been  calling  for  a  prosecution  of  the  company 
and  justice   to   the  native.     The  Peruvian 
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Minister  at  Washington,  commenting  upon 
the  Casement  report,  has  stated  that  the 
atrocities  were  committed  not  later  than  the 
year  1907  and  insists  that  "things  are  very 
different  now  since  the  Peruvian  Government 
is  in  entire  control  of  the  Putumayo  district." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  official  statement  of 
the  British  Foreign  Office  notes  that  rubber 
is  still  being  exported  from  Peru  at  a  rate  only 
possible  by  a  system  of  forced  labor.  Speak- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  August  i. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  declared  that  his  govern- 
ment was  "keeping  in  the  closest  touch  with 
the  United  States  Government  in  this  mat- 
ter." A  number  of  British  journals  are  de- 
manding that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  be  ap- 
plied to  stop  the  outrages.  A  prominent 
British  churchman,  Canon  Henson,  of  West- 
minster, writing  in  the  Times,  says: 

If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  carries  to  American 
minds  any  moral  connotation,  then  the  great  Re- 
public which  fought  the  greatest  civil  war  of  mod- 
ern times  in  suppressing  slavery,  cannot  stand  idle 
while  the  Republic  of  Peru  fails  in  the  alphabet  of 
humane  government. 

Meanwhile  the  Peruvian  Congress  has  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation and  a  report  is  expected  before 
the  end  of  the  present  year.  On  July  31 
Representative  McCall,  of  Massachusetts, 
introduced  a  resolution  in  the  House  calling 
upon  Secretary  Knox  for  information  about 
the  Peruvian  atrocities  and  asserting  that  the 
United  States  is  "deeply  obligated  to  remon- 
strate with  Peru."  The  special  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  Peruvian  Congress,  Judge 
Romulo  Paredes,  is  one  of  the  few  white  men 
who  have  traveled  over  this  district,  go,ooo 
square  miles  of  rubber  forests  whose  few  navi- 
gable streams  are  the  only  means  of  communi- 
cation. He  made  a  recent  visit  to  all  the 
most  important  trading  posts  and  Indian  set- 
tlements, and  his  findings  confirm  the  Case- 
ment report  in  every  detail.  Judge  Paredes 
is  the  proprietor  of  El  Oriente,  the  leading 
daily  newspaper  in  Iquitos,  a  port  on  the 
Amazon  and  the  nearest  city  to  the  Putu- 
mayo district.  He  visited  New  York  last 
month,  and  before  he  left  on  his  official  mis- 
sion (on  August  5)  he  set  forth  the  Peruvian 
point  of  view  to  a  representative  of  the  Review 
OF  Reviews.  In  his  statement,  which  follows, 
he  shows  how  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may  be 
made  to  subserve  selfish  private  interest's. 

That  the  English  Rubber  Company  was 
solely  responsible  for  the  atrocities  committed 
in  the  rubber  forest  in  the  Putumayo  district 
of  Peru  and  that  the  English  consul  at  Iqui- 
tos has  been  aiding  the  guilty  parties  in  keep- 
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ing  from  the  Peruvian  Government  an  exact 
knowledge  of  what  was  taking  place,  is  the 
contention  of  Peru. 

The  Putumayo  region,  sairl  J  udge  Parcdcs,  is  (jne 
of  the  least  known  parts  of  the  world.  It  extends 
from  I  North  Lat.  to  3  S^>uth  Lat.  and  from  70 
East  Long,  to  76  East  Long.  It  is  covered  with 
equatorial  forests  prartically  inaccessible  tf»  white 
men.  There  are  neither  railroaris  nor  or<linar>' 
roads  across  the  jungle  and  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication are  a  few  navigable  tributaries  of  the 
-Xmazon.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  Putumayo, 
however,  will  show  that  those  ri\ers  arc  not  very 
ut«ful  to  Peru  as  m«ans  of  j^netraiing  into  the 

r '  oursc-  is  prartically  i)arallel 

'  /    ri  until  they  reach  the  Hrazil- 

i.in  trrritor>'. 

Policing  ^uch  an  immense  wilderness  inhabited 
by  vjme  io,o<»o  uncivilizc<l  alxjrigim*s  is  an  arduous 
i.i-<k.     Kvidenrr  in  n'  •  to  gather,  esiKci;illy 

Mheri   vou   take  into  th.it  the  n.'itivcH  .ir<- 


\ffrr 


Itx^    <  if    in  \ 
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the  Putuiiiaxo.  Thirty-five  foremen  from  Barba- 
does  were  also  implicated  in  the  atrocities.  Un- 
fortunately the  English  compan\ .  informed  of  our 
coming,  had  supplied  thos<'  criminals  with  trans- 
[)ortation  either  to  Barbadocs  or  to  Colombia  or 
Brazil,  where  they  were  perfectly  safe.  Peru 
has  no  extradition  treaties  with  those  two  re- 
publics. 

.Mr.  David  Cazes,  English  consul  in  I(|uitos 
since  1903,  would  ha\e  been  in  a  good  jiositioii  to 
find  out  about  the  management  of  the  rubber 
plantation,  bpiitos,  a  port  on  the  .Amazon,  is  the 
door  to  the  rubber  land.  .Ml  the  rubber  gathered 
in  the  Putumayo  is  shijjped  from  hpiitos.  No  one 
can  enter  the  territory  of  the  rubber  company 
without  the  permissicm  of  the  company's  repri- 
M-ntative  in  bpiitos.  .Xnd  >el  he  always  swore 
thai  he  knew  nothing. 

The  twenty-one  constablis  whom  the  Peruvian 
Government  kept  in  the  Putitn!.i\o  in  those  days 
had  iK-en  all  bril)ed  by  the  I-'.nglish  traders  and 
shut  their eyesif)  what  washappeninn  in  the  jungle. 

If  the  Peruvi.m  C.overnii'int   h.id  been  informed 

of  the  way  in  whi<  h  the  English  rubber  merchants 

were   abusing    the    i)rivile^;es   ^;r.lnted    to   them    it 

would  h.ive  t.iki-n  long  agf)  stniiuous  measiins  to 

sii.i)  ih<*se  crinies.    You  must  not  im.igine  lh.it  the 

Indi.ins   are   any    less    protected    than    the    while 

'■    in  Peru.    The  proportion  of  while  people  is 

17    |MT    cent,    and    they    c|o    not    (onsiilule 

b>  .111)'  imaiiH  ,1  privileged  i  la^s.     lifiN-seven  jier 

fctif    of  our  |M-«iple  ,ire  native  Indians  .ind  the  re- 

!ig  2(>  \MT  (ent.  are  h.df  btreds,      li.iiring,  of 

■  ,  ih«'  liiniH  of  the  early  S|)anish  ( oni|u«rors, 

the   native    Inrlinn*   have   U-en   trcatei!    very    hii- 

inanelv  in  Peru. 
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JUDGE    ROMUI.O    PAREDES,    WHO     HAS     BEEN    SENT 

BY   PERU   TO   INVESTIGATE   THE   PUTUMAYO 

RUBBER    ATROCITIES 

No  .  actual  crimes  have  been  committed 
on  Indians,  even  by  I'^nglish  traders,  for  sev- 
eral years,  although  the  natives  have  been  ex- 
ploited in  many  ways  by  the  P(Muvian  Amazon 
Company. 

Collecting  rubber  is  ver>'  hard  work;  scientific 
tapping  gives  only  about  twenty  pounds  of  rubber 
a  year  and  the  trees  are  worked  in  estradas  of 
loo  trees  sometimes  scattered  over  an  area  of  lOO 
acres.  'J'he  collecting  cups  must  be  emptied  every 
day  and  the  late.x  or  sa])  treated  as  soon  as  gath- 
ered. Every  fortnight  the  natives  bring  their  out- 
put to  the  trading  posts  and  receive,  or  are  sup- 
loosed  to  receive,  from  $9  to  $15  for  100  pounds  of 
rubber  according  to  quality.  In  the  Putumayo 
region,  however,  the  Amazon  Rubber  Company 
has  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  merchandise  and  the 
Indians  are  generally  compelled  to  accept  in  pay- 
miMit  for  their  fortnightk'  output  of  rubber  the 
\aiious  goods  imported  by  the  com])any,  upon 
which  the  traders  place  fanciful  valuations.  The 
result  of  this  sy.stem  of  trading  is  that  the  Indians 
finally  iDccomc  indebted  to  the  company  and  arc 
forcibly  taken  from  their  villages  and  transported 
to  places  where  labor  is  scarce.  Many  tribes  have 
preferred  to  abandon  their  territories  and  move 
long  distances  across  the  etpiatorial  jungle  rather 
than  to  be  set  to  work  for  the  rubber  merchants. 

The  Pro-Indigena  league  (the  Peruvian  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  the  Natives)  has  been  at  work 
for  several  vcars  in  an  endeavor  to  eradicate  those 


abuses.  Plans  submitted  in  1909  to  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  civilizing  very  rapidly  the  jungle 
Indians  were  adopted  in  1910  and  specialists  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  elaboration  of  their  prac- 
tical details.  Those  plans  provide  that  adult  In- 
dian women  as  well  as  men  be  compelled  to  enlist 
in  a  sort  of  standing  labor  army.  They  would  be 
trained  to  accomplish  the  various  tasks  of  their 
life  in  a  modern  scientific  way,  would  be  taught 
trades  and  be  made  to  realize  the  commercial 
value  of  their  work. 

The  direct  hiring  of  forest  Indians  by  private 
companies  would  be  forbidden.  Anyone  desirous 
of  employing  Indian  labor  would  have  to  apply  to 
the  Peruvian  Government.  Only  trained  Indians 
would  be  allowed  to  hire  themselves  out  to  private 
concerns.  During  their  period  of  labor  enlistment 
the  Indians  would  be  paid  the  full  value  of  all  the 
goods  produced  by  them. 

The  forest  Indians  are  not  likely  to  be  molested 
any  more  by  greedy  traders.  Army  posts  are 
l)eing  established  all  over  the  Putumayo  and  kept 
in  constant  communication  by  Iquitos,  through 
wireless  stations.  Iquitos,  which  is  from  thirty  to 
iorty  days  distant  from  Lima  with  the  present 
means  of  travel,  is  also  connected  directly  with  the 
cajiital  by  wireless  tclegrajihy. 

When  asked  to  what  he  attributed  the  re- 
cent exposures  of  wrongs  committed  several 
years  ago,  Judge  Paredes  replied: 

It  may  be  that  certain  Englishmen  are  a  little 
jealous  of  the  cordial  relations  existing  between 
Peru  and  the  United  States.  Our  president,  Agosto 
Leguia,  a  great  admirer  of  America,  has  always 
done  his  best  to  tighten  the  political  and  commer- 
cial bonds  which  unite  the  two  countries.  A  very 
successful  merchant  before  he  abandoned  the  direc- 
tion of  his  business  interests  to  enter  the  political 
field,  he  had  among  other  things  represented  a 
large  American  insurance  company  as  general 
manager  for  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador.  His  wife 
is  an  American  woman. 

If  certain  schemers  could  only  prevail  upon  the 
United  States  to  intervene  in  Peru,  some  other 
nation  would  derive  a  positive  benefit  from  the 
friction  thus  engendered,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  could  be  successfully  defeated. 
It  may  be  only  a  coincidence,  but  the  recent  out- 
burst of  indignation  in  PZngland  took  place  five  or 
six  days  after  the  Brazilian  National  Congress  had 
voted  an  appropriation  of  about  $2,500,000  for 
carrying  out  a  rubber  valorization  scheme  similar 
to  the  coifee  valorization.  Brazil  produces  about 
54,000,000  pounds  of  rubber,  that  is  to  say,  50  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  entire  supply.  The  value  of 
the  Putumayo  rubber  forests  is  therefore  increas- 
ing very  rapidly. 

The  Peruvian  Amazon  Company  has  no  legal 
title  to  the  Putumayo  tract,  having  never  paid  a 
cent  to  the  Peruvian  (>overnment.  You  can  see, 
therefore,  how  eagerly  certain  English  merchants 
would  welcome  the  seizure  of  the  Putumayo  lands 
by,  say,  an  Anglo-American  syndicate  that  would 
"guarantee  order  and  peace"  in  the  rubber  region. 


THE   PEOPLE  AND  THE 

TRUSTS 

THIb  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  seven  articles  on  "The  People  and  the  Trusts"  now 
appearing  in  the  Review  of  Reviews.  "Big  Business  and  the  Citizen"  and  "The 
Borrower  and  the  Money  Trust"  have  already  been  published.  Yet  to  come  are  "The 
Investor,"  "The  Middleman,"  and  "The  Captain  of  Industry." 

Large-scale  production  has  always  been  weakest  in  dealing  with  the  factor  of  labor. 
Handling  men  by  masses,  and  judging  and  paying  by  averages  (which  necessarily  tend  to 
become  lower)  instead  of  by  indi\"iduals.  must  result  in  a  comparative  loss  of  eflficiency. 
Mr.  Going  shows  below  the  hitherto  undiscoxered  common  factor  in  all  the  systems 
intended  to  improve  industrial  efhciency,  and  his  exposition  is  interesting  and  important  to 
the  laborer,  the  employer,  and  the  consumer  alike. 


THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  LABOR 

BY   CHARLES   BUXTON    GOING 

(Editor  of  the  Enghicering  Magazine) 


"npO  the  \ictors  belong  the  sjjoils." 

A  Is  the  law  brutal,  or  is  the  seeming 
brutality  in  the  expression?  It  is  the  law  of 
nature — the  law  of  evolution.  If  we  refine 
our  definitions  of  '"victor"  and  "spoils,"  if 
we  use  the  terms  in  their  finest  sen.ses  instead 
of  their  cruder  or  meaner  .significance,  may 
it  not  prove  the  law  oi  righteousness  al.so — a 
law  spiritual  as  well  as  a  law  natural? 

In  its  more  literal  inteq)retation,  it  is  the 
established  law  of  businc-ss.  May  we  not, 
even  in  this  field,  so  dignify  it,  .so  moralize  it 
by  a  truer  understanding  of  what  it  should 
mean,  that  it  may  I>e  made  rightc^ous  as  well 
as  [)ractical? 

Industrially,  there  is  no  great  question  as 
to  the  definition  of  "spoiLs,"  but  there  is 
turbulent  and  endlcs.s  question  a.s  to  who  are 
the  "victors." 

For  our  present  puq)ose,  at  lea.st,  the  s|x)ils 
are  the  pr«»fits  which  supply  effective  stimu- 
lus an«l  offer  just  reward  for  initiative,  energy, 
skill,  laUir.  They  are  the  cargo  of  wealth 
brought  back  in  exchange  for  the  substance, 
til'      "     »,  the  time  we  have  adventured  in 

m lure  and  commerce.     The  Indies  of 

the  nineteenth  cenlur)'  and  the  twentieth  lie 
acrr»>H  th'  f  invention,  of  prodnc  tion,  «)f 

markets.  1,,,^  are  ri<  her  than  any  Indi«*s, 
S4)ught  of  old;  and  the  vision  of  Columbus, 
the  faith  of  Isal>ella,  the  courage  of  the  ma.H- 
tt'f*  «>f  the  caravels,  and  the  murmurings  of 


the  crew,  come  down  to  us  through  five  cen- 
turies as  prototyj)cs  of  exactly  similar  mani- 
festations living  and  working  to-day. 

Hut  117/0  Arc  the  Victors? 

This  is  the  cru.x  of  our  immediate  problem. 
Returning  to  our  simile,  was  the  victory  due, 
and  should  the  spoils  be  awarded,  to  Colum- 
bus who  dreamed  and  dared,  to  Isabella  who 
believed  and  financed,  to  the  captains  who 
commanded  and  navigated — or  were  the 
crew  also  among  the  victors,  deserving  some- 
thing more  than  mere  wages,  some  propor- 
tionate share  in  the  greater  reward? 

.\ny  modern  industrial  venture  enlists  and 
attempts  to  coordinate,  to  bring  together 
into  successful  joint  effort,  elements  closely 
corres|)onding  to  those  that  were  enlisted  in 
the  enterprise  of  discovery  that  opened  the 
gateway  to  the  Western  continent.  In  a 
broad  general  way  aiul  up  to  a  certain  point, 
their  i»)t(Te>ts  are  idfiili(  al.  Hackers,  leaders 
and  followers  all  live  by  success,  all  suffer 
from  failure.  Hut  wht-n  we  |)ass  beyond  this 
|>oint  and  b«gin  to  deal  with  parti(  ulars,  the 
interc*sts  of  the  .several  parties  iH-come  differ- 
ent and  often  hostile.  Who  arc  the  victors 
anri  how  >hall  they  divide? 

Unfairness  in  allotting  their  shares  of  the 
»|)oil  in  the  energizing  force  in  the  current 
Htruggle  of  distontent  and  |Mtliti(al  disturb- 
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A  GROUP  OF  WORKERS  UNDER  THE  EMERSON  SYSTEM  OF  FACTORY  MANAGEMENT 

(Every  man  in  the  group  is  on  bonus.     For  the  week  ending  May  ii,  igra,  the  average  efficiency,  with  91  per  cent,  of  the 

work  covered  by  .standards,  was  107  per  cent.     The  initial  efficiency  of  the  group,  one  year 

previous,  was  approximately  40  per  cent.) 


ance.  Beside  the  great  contending  figures  of 
capital  and  labor,  long  recognized,  another  is 
taking  its  place — the  figure  of  the  consumer, 
asserting  his  part  in  the  great  development 
and  demanding  relief  from  over-exploitation 
by  the  older  organized  interests.  And  yet  a 
fourth  factor,  less  vocal  and  therefore  less 
widely  discerned,  is  by  some  discovered  and 
declared  to  be  greatest  of  all — the  genius  of 
ideas,  by  which  alone  capital  and  labor  are 
set  in  motion,  made  productive  forces  instead 
of  huge  idle  possibilities.  F'inancier,  inventor, 
promoter,  manufacturer,  laborer,  distributor, 
consumer — all  are  indispensable  to  the  cycle 
of  success.  Whose,  then,  is  really  the  victory, 
and  how  shall  the  spoils  be  divided? 

A  Jiister  Division  the  Great  Question 

The  question  of  the  hour  is  a  juster  division 
of  the  profits  of  industry,  first  between  con- 
sumer and  producer;  second  among  product- 
ive genius,  capital,  and  labor;  third  among 
individual  laborers.  The  difficulty  of  the  hour 
is  the  lack  of  standards  and  means  of  measure- 
ment by  which  a  fair  scale  of  division  can  be 
determined.  The  hope  of  the  hour  is  the 
giowth  of  scientific  study  of  industry,  and 
the  definition  of  principles  of  efficiency  by 
which  standards  can  be  fixed  and  true  meas- 


urements of  individual  output  can  be  made 
as  a  ba.sis  for  the  just  apportionment  of  in- 
dividual reward. 

So  far,  while  capital  remains  in  the  position 
of  control,  the  Laborer  has  been  most  ener- 
getic among  the  other  elements  demanding 
larger  recognition.  For  this  there  are  many 
reasons.  His  concreteness  as  a  definite  and 
well  recognized  factor  in  production  cost; 
his  progress  in  organization  and  cumulative 
use  of  his  influence;  his  vehemence  in  the 
double  role  of  producer  demanding  a  larger 
share,  and  consumer  struggling  against  the 
pressure  of  increased  cost;  his  elemental  re- 
sort to  physical  force  in  support  of  his  argu- 
ment— all  these  have  given  him  a  greater 
prominence,  possibly,  than  his  actual  value, 
proportionate  to  some  of  the  other  factors, 
might  justify. 

At  all  events,  every  investigation  of  indus- 
trial phenomena  comes  quickly,  if  not  im- 
mediately, to  the  Laborer.  He  is  the  central 
point  of  some,  and  an  important  factor  in  all, 
of  the  modern  philosophies  of  management 
which  seek  to  meet  the  conditions  consequent 
on  "big  business." 

It  is  deplorable  that  organized  labor  has 
so  generally  misunderstood  and  resisted  all 
efforts  at  correct  measurement,  by  which 
alone  a  just  scale  for  division  of  profits  can 
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be  established — by  which,  indeed,  just  divi- 
sion would  ultimately  be  compelled,  not  onh- 
as  between  one  worker  and  another,  but  as 
between  all  workers  and  all  employers. 
Nevertheless,  some  advance  has  been  made. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  sketch  the 
several  theories  or  policies  of  management 
which  have  so  far  gained  recognition,  to 
place  them  in  contrast,  and  to  disco\er  their 
common  relation,  if  any,  to  the  underlying 
idea  and  theme  of  this  series. 

During  the  now  celebrated  rate  hearings 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  Washington,  held  in  November,  1910,  it 
was  testified  that  the  introduction  of  what 
was  then  for  the  first  time  named  "Scientific 
Management"  had  changed  the  fortunes  of  a 
certain  Philadelphia  machine  manufacturing 
works  from  bankruptcy  to  prosperity.  Sev- 
enty men  were  comfortably  and  successfully 
producing  two  to  three  times  as  much  as  had 
been  turned  out  under  the  old  methods  by 
one  hundred  and  five  men.  They  did  not 
work  any  harder  than  before,  but  worked 
more  efficiently.  Their  wages  had  been  in- 
creased from  25  to  30  per  cent,  above  the  old 
rates,  and  the  selling  price  of  the  product  had 
been  reduced  to  the  consumer  10  to  15  per 
cent,  below  the  figures  he  had  formerly  paid. 

To  the  initiated  there  was  nothing  new  in 
this.  The  philosophy  and  methods  followed 
had  been  made  known  to  industrial  audiences 
years  before.  Only  the  name  attached  to  the 
system  and  the  dramatic  i)resentation  of  its 
efTects  were  novel.  But  lest  the  instance 
quoted  seem  to  the  jjublic  isolated  and  sj>e- 
cial,  case  after  case,  in  varied  industries, 
builds  up  the  record. 

In  a  te.xtile  mill  in  New  Jersey,  the  experi- 
ence of  years  preceding  and  succeeding  the 
historic  date  mentioned,  |)roves  an  increase 
in  output  of  100  [>er  cent.,  a  reduction  in 
manufacturing  cost  of  40  |>er  cent.,  and  an  in- 
crease in  individual  wage  earnings  varying 
from  40  to  70  [K.T  cent.  Hut  it  is  no  |)rocess  of 
mere  laU>r  driving.  "The  workmen  dis- 
tinctly improved  in  iiersonal  appearance,  the 
improvement  Inring  so  uni\ersal  and  .so 
marked  as  to  l>e  always  distinctly  recogniz- 
ablc.  The  girln  invariably  arquind  a  biftrr 
rf»lor  anrj  im|)nived  in  health." 

Ff  '    -      imjiler,   le  t.rehensive   hut 

m«»rr  ,^,  is  the   ;  uy  of  a   Ullir 

written  a>K»ul  three  months  ago  by  one  of  the 
prof »rietors  of  a  t\iiical  easti-m  metal-working 
plant: 

I  am  v«^  mm  h  of  an  cnthiiniaM  a*  to  itw  «Hi- 
« i«n«  y  m<>vi-m<Mii .  ittr  thi-  rt-aMin  ih.ii  ;»tKiiii  iwo 
>«,ir»  aico  F  e»iok  up  «hi««  f|ii<-«tion  in  our  |>lanl  and 


A     I  10    IM.K    CI^NT.    MAN 

ha\i'  .succi'f(le<l  in  rc'lurinn  our  expenses  at  llie 
rale  of  Sl5(),<KX)  a  \oar.  wiih  a  clerical  force  very 
much  re(hice(l  instead  of  increasi-d;  and  as  arc- 
suit  of  the  initial  steps  in  this  i  Ific  ienry  work,  I  can 
.s«-«-  my  way  clear  \\iiliin  the  next  y«Mr  to  reduce 
e\p<-nses  550,<kk)  more. 

Remarkable  statements  arc  these;  for 
they  are  not  expressions  of  hope,  estimates, 
promises  of  couiiscling  engineers.  They  are 
re|)<»rts  from  owners  and  operating  ofiicials, 
made  after  the  work  has  been  carried  «)ut  and 
testc(|  in  practical  ser\icf,  pro\<-d  by  the 
books  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  men  who  are 
paying  the  expenses  and  receiving  the  profits. 
And  these  gain-  ar<-  made  in  an  era  of  di- 
minishing returns.  'Ihey  art-  made  without 
the  |K-(uliar  economies  iix  ident  to  Hig  liiisi- 
ni-s>».  by  which,  indee<l.  Hig  Husiness  pleatis 
it**  ec<»nomic  jiistifii  ation. 
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Are  the  principles  and  measures  compati- 
ble •with  the  philosophy  of  Big  Business? 
Can  the  active  factors  of  Big  Business  and  of 
the  scientific  pursuit  of  efficiency  be  coordi- 
nated so  as  to  accelerate  this  elimination 
of  waste,  this  enlargement  of  the  margin  of 
accumulated  wealth,  upon  which,  if  justly 
distributed,  further  general  prosperity  may 
be  safely  and  happily  built? 

An  Example  From    Transportation 

The  causes  of  the  gain  are  not  clouded  by 
any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  industrial  man- 
agers making  these  reports.  They  stand 
vividly  distinct  and  brilliantly  illumined.  In 
every  case  the  result  followed  the  introduc- 
tion of  ideas  that  differ,  not  in  degree,  but  in 
order,  from  those  commonly  embodied  in  in- 
dustrial practice.  The  managing  mind  or  the 
bodily  activity  was  not  merely  driven  harder 
over  old  paths  to  its  goal.  It  found  smooth 
highways  toward  achievement  provided  for 
it,  in  place  of  rough  trails  and  wagon  tracks. 

In  every  case,  the  genius  that  brought  this 
golden  treasure  out  of  the  dull  storehouse  of 
industry'  in  which  others  work  so  hard  for  so 
much  scantier  gain,  was  a  genius  of  looking 
at  old  facts  in  a  new  way — of  ajjplying  new 
principles  and  methods  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  long  familiar  result.  It  was  like  in 
kind  to  the  genius  that  made  transportation 
easier,  travel  swifter,  by  successive  steps  of 
invention:  first,  the  wheeled  cart  in  place  of 
the  dragged  load  or  trailing  ])oles;  then  the 
smooth  rail  in  place  of  the  rough  road  for  the 
wheel  to  run  on ;  the  steam  or  oil  or  electric 
motor  in  j)lace  of  the  draft  animal  to  propel 
the  car.  Each  step  kept  in  sight  and  was  in- 
spired by  the  same  ultimate  purpose — to 
move  a  vehicle  and  its  load  from  one  point  to 
another.  But  each  new  increase  in  weight 
moved  or  speed  attained  was  gained  not  by 
pushing  the  old  system  harder,  but  by  in- 
troducing a  new  way  or  "order"  of  working, 
by  which  more  useful  result  is  secured  for  the 
same,  or  even  for  less,  effort  expended. 

Applied  to  Industry  in  General 

This  same  sort  of  impro\'ement  which  in- 
ventive minds,  M'orking  through  centuries, 
have  effected  in  conducting  transportation, 
the  newer  doctrine  and  practice  of  efiiciency 
in  operation  and  scientific  management  apply 
to  the  conduct  of  industry  at  large.  It  is  more 
subtle,  because  it  deals  in  part  with  things 
such  as  systems,  customs,  standards,  ideals, 
which  are  not  directly  visible  as  the  machine 


is;  but  it  is  like  in  kind.  It  progresses  not  by 
speeding  up  the  old  way  but  by  finding  and 
using  new,  swifter  and  easier  ways. 

Thus  far  a  single  explanation  may  apply 
to  all  the  cases  cited  and  be  accepted  as  a 
general  introduction  by  all  parties  and 
schools.  But  we  are  likely,  at  the  next  stage 
of  our  inquiry,  to  be  confused  by  the  very 
abundance  of  the  revelation  that  follows,  and 
bewildered  by  the  multitude  of  the  prophets 
all  proi)hesying  together  with  a  very  loud 
voice.  The  listener  is  tempted  to  borrow 
Paul's  exhortation  to  the  Corinthians:  "If 
any  man  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  let  it 
be  by  two,  or  at  the  most  by  three,  and  that 
by  course;  and  let  one  interpret."  In  plainer 
prose,  there  are  so  many  who  announce  them- 
selves as  apostles  or  disciples  of  scientific 
management,  so  many  who  offer  to  apply  it 
practically,  and  their  definitions  and  doings 
are  so  diverse,  that  the  skeptic  (or  even  the 
convert)  may  well  be  confused  and  grope  and 
stumble  in  trying  to  find  the  common  faith 
underlying  so  many  creeds. 

Is  There  a  Common  Factor? 

Out  of  the  very  welter  of  argument  and 
Babel  of  voices,  a  contemplative  student, 
however,  may  separate  four  main  systems  of 
thought  and  practice.  One  is  old-school,  the 
school  of  coercion  and  strenuousness,  repre- 
sented by  the  age-long  institutions  of  day 
wage  and  piece  rates.  The  second  is  transi- 
tional, represented  by  the  philosophy  of  ini- 
tiative and  incentive,  as  expressed  in  the 
gainsharing  or  premium  systems  of  Halsey, 
Rowan,  Ross,  and  others.  The  third  and 
fourth  are  modern— the  philosophy  of  scien- 
tific management  and  efficiency,  taught  by 
Taylor,  Gantt,  Emerson;  and  the  philosophy 
of  "suggestion,"  embodied  in  the  Hine  "unit 
organization"  or  the  Carpenter  "committee 
system"  of  management.  Profit  sharing  and 
cooperative  stock  distribution,  so  far  as  they 
are  philosophic,  belong  to  this  last  school  of 
suggestion ;  that  is,  of  establishing  new  men- 
tal relations  between  the  worker  and  his 
work — of  giving  him  a  new  point  of  view  by 
which  its  effort,  its  purpose,  and  its  result 
appear  in  a  more  clearly  illumined  perspective. 

The  old  methods  of  hire  and  service  were 
not  without  their  fine  points.  In  simpler 
days,  when  the  relation  was  personal,  the 
sense  of  mutual  responsibility  was  sometimes 
strong,  the  discipline  often  heroic.  But  with 
the  growth  of  the  manufacturing  system, 
something  was  lost;  and  its  loss  has  changed 
the  whole  complexion  of  the  matter.    What 
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it  was,  the  purpose  of  this  analysis  is  to  dis- 
cover. 

The  newer  doctrines  and  their  disciples 
seem  at  first  glance  to  differ  widely  among 
themselves,  because  they  differ  so  in  "ritual'' 
— that  is,  in  the  established  institutions,  acts, 
systematized  practice,  forms,  and  names  of 
things  used  to  express  and  enforce  their  ideas. 
WTiat  if  it  should  prove  nevertheless  that  they 
all  have  the  common  quality  of  restoring  in 
some  degree  this  missing  factor — this  factor 
that  present-day  manufacturing  methods 
have  suppressed  and  canceled  out? 

The  introduction  of  power  and  machinery- 
exaggerated  enormously  three  great  tenden- 
cies which  have  now  become  dominant  in  the 
manufacturing  system.  One  is  centraliza- 
tion— the  gathering  of  workers  about  great 
reser\'oirs  instead  of  their  distribution  among 
many  little  springs  of  power,  of  equipment 
of  capital.  Another,  naturally  following,  i: 
standardization — the  reduction  of  wares  of 
all  kinds  to  fixed  forms,  prepared  by  com- 
paratively few  skilled  designers,  which  forms 
the  great  body  of  the  rank  and  file  reproduce 
mechanically.  The  third  is  specialization,  or 
the  subdivision  of  the  making  of  any  article 
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into  a  multitude  of  operations,  committetl 
each  to  different  hands,  so  that  the  share  of 
any  individual  worker  is  endless  repetition 
of  a  closely  limited  task. 

Individualily  is  Lost  Under  the  Old  Order 

Man  and  thing  manufactured  lo.^^e,  as  it 
were,  individuality  when  they  enter  the 
plant,  and  regain  it  again  only  when  they 
emerge.  Man  and  job,'  their  identity  mini- 
mized, are  merged  into  the  groiij),  the  class, 
the  system.  .And  under  the  old  order  of  day 
wages,  with  the  relations  betwi-in  task  and 
time,  between  time  and  outjjut,  between  man 
and  employer,  thus  obscured,  the  knowledge 
of  what  constitutes  a  "fair  day's  work"  be- 
comes confused,  progressively  wanes.  Stand- 
ards of  measurement  are  lost.  \'ague  aver- 
ages take  the  place  of  personal  records;  and 
these  average's,  unflcr  the  law  of  the  crowd, 
tend  always  lowani  the  ])a(e  of  tin-  slowest. 
Incentive  to  individual  i-fluiency  dwindles, 
disa|)pears.  Itucniive  to  class  strcnglhcning. 
rla.ss  prejudice,  increases.  Collcc  live  bar- 
gaining takes  the  ])lace  of  in<lividual  con- 
tract. Coercion  becomes  a  governing  princi- 
ple, iMjIiditied  ialxir  seeking  to  drive  the  wage 
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up  and  the  output  down,  solidified  employ- 
ment working  for  the  contrary  result. 

Piece  rates,  under  which  each  worker 'is 
paid  according  to  output,  seemed  to  afford  a 
better  way.  But  being  generally  set  with  in- 
sufficient knowledge  and  care,  and  cut  (or  in 
the  euphemism  of  the  shop,  "readjusted") 
whenever  the  worker's  earnings  have  risen 
far  above  the  ruling  rate  for  his  class,  these 
rates  in  turn  fall  under  the  rule  of  collective 
bargaining  as  to  the  piece  prices  set,  and 
under  tacit,  if  not  open,  coercive  class  regula- 
tion as  to  the  maximum  output  or  the  number 
of  pieces  any  worker  may  make.  So  condi- 
tions soon  pass  again  under  the  rule  of  coer- 
cion and  strenuousness,  maximum  effort  for  a 
very  moderate  result. 

Such  is  the  old  order,  constituting  so  large 
a  part  of  the  industrial  system,  that  it  influ- 
ences the  whole.  The  voices  of  those  who 
have  been  so  steeped  in  it  that  they  are  unable 
to  sense  any  other,  are  still  far  the  loudest  or 
the  most  multitudinous  in  their  crying  among 
the  four  groups  above  differentiated. 

Waste  as  Well  as  Gain  in  Large-Scale 
Production 

Enormous  economies  resulted  from  this 
manufacturing  system.  As  a  whole,  it  has 
been  so  effective  that  any  retrogression 
within  it  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  great  forward 
sweep.  Nevertheless,  retrograde  movements 
came  into  being ;  and  one  of  them  is  a  decline 
in  individual  efficiency.  The  worker  with  the 
new  equipment  provided  may  produce  abso- 
lutely much  more  than  his  predecessor  did, 
and  yet  produce  relatively  less,  as  shown  by 
comparing  what  he  now  does  with  the 
achievement  that  would  be  reached  if  he  used 
the  new  machinery  and  methods  with  the  old- 
time  energy  and  skill.  For  example:  modern 
machinery  may  enable  an  operator  to  turn  out 
ten  times  as  much  as  the  same  effort  would  pro- 
duce with  the  hand-tools  formerly  used.  If  he 
turns  out  six  times  as  much,  he  is  only  60  per 
cent,  as  efficient,  though  he  may  seem  six  times 
as  effective  as  the  antecedent  hand-worker. 

Next  in  number  stand  those  who  adopt 
the  secqnd,  or  "transitional,"  theory  of  "ini- 
tiative and  incentive  " ;  of  accepting  the  ruling 
wage,  the  ruling  rate  or  pace  of  working,  with- 
out contest,  but  of  offering  (as  a  purely  volun- 
tary matter  on  both  sides)  extra  compensa- 
tion to  the  worker  who  exceeds  the  average 
pace.  Here  is  seen  the  first  glimpse  of  that 
great  common  factor  of  all  the  new^er  and 
more  hopeful  doctrines — a  factor  which  at 
the  end  we  may  discover  in  a  new  light  and 
under  an  unexpected  interpretation. 


Practically,  these  "premium"  systems*  of 
incentive  are  simple  in  introduction  and  in 
administration.  Day  wages,  as  already  said, 
are  undisturbed.  But  "standard  times"  for 
operations  or  jobs  are  set  by  observing  good 
average  performance  under  fair  average  con- 
ditions. Individual  time  records  for  each 
worker  are  then  kept.  The  wage  value  of 
any  time  saved  by  any  worker  or  on  any  job 
(determined,  of  course,  by  comparing  his 
actual  time  on  this  job  with  the  standard 
time  set  for  it)  is  then  divided  between  him 
and  his  employer.  Premium  earnings  are 
kept  separate  from  regular  wage  earnings. 
Their  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the  em- 
ployee is  optional  with  himself;  but  rejec- 
tion, even  if  insisted  upon  at  first  through 
suspicion  or  devotion  to  supposed  class  inter- 
ests, is  rarely  persisted  in. 

The  plan  is  so  conciliatory,  so  devoid  of 
cause  of  offense,  or  of  creation  of  any  issue, 
that  it  appeals  to  many  who  shrink  from 
going  any  farther.  Certain  defects  of  opera- 
tion it  has  which  it  is  not  pertinent  to  take 
up  here.  The  organic  defect  is  that  as  the 
initiative  rests  with  the  worker,  it  cannot 
operate  beyond  methods  of  betterment  that 
are  within  his  knowledge  or  improvement  of 
conditions  that  are  under  his  control.  In- 
efficiencies of  plant  arrangement,  equip- 
ment, operation,  assignment  of  work,  meth- 
ods prescribed,  supplies  and  tools  furnished, 
and  many  others  (often  together  constituting 
far  the  largest  influence  on  total  eflSciency) 
are  only  remotely  and  feebly  affected. 

Nevertheless,  here  we  have  the  germ  of 
the  great  idea — separate  consideration  of  every 
job,  separate  observation  of  every  man;  stand- 
ards and  records — the  beginnings  of  restoration 
of  individuality. 

In  the  third  cult,  "Scientific  Manage- 
ment," as  it  has  been  lately  called,  a  vast  ex- 
tension of  view  appears. 2  Betterment  of 
performance  no  longer  depends  upon  the 
thought,  the  special  skill,  the  personal  effort, 
of  the  worker.  Scientific  study,  pursued  by 
the  ablest  special  talent  obtainable,  is  made 
not  merely  of  the  work  as  it  is  carried  on,  but  as 
it  might  be  better  carried  on;  of  improvements 
in  materials,  in  methods  and  appliances,  in 
machinery  and  equipment,  in  power  genera- 
tion and  applications,  in  arrangement  of  the 
plant,  in  routing  and  dispatching  work 
through  the  plant,  in  personnel  and  organiza- 
tion under  which  the  plant  is  operated. 

■The  Premium  Plan  of  Paying  for  Labor.  F.  A.  Halsey: 
Transactions  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
June,  1891. 

2 Shop  Management,  P.  W.  Taylor;  Scientific  Manage- 
ment. Ibid.:  Harper  &  Bros.;  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
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The  management  assumes  a  fully  equal 
share  of  responsibility  and  service,  in  helping 
the  men  to  work  harmoniously,  effectively, 
wholly  on  productive  labor,  and  not  at  all  in 
hea\y  and  unprofitable  toil  of  overcoming 
removable  obstacles.  For  each  man's  work 
and  for  the  operation  of  the  factory  as  a 
whole,  the  process  is  like  that  of  smoothing 
out  the  bends  and  remoWng  the  constrictions 
and  obstructions  in  a  pipe  line.  Things  may 
be  torn  up  and  disturbed  during  the  process: 
but  when  the  changes  are  complete,  the  in- 
ternal friction,  the  whirls  and  eddies,  the 
bursting  strains,  all  are  relieved.  The  flow 
becomes  swifter,  the  deliver}'  larger,  though 
the  driving  pressure  be  not  a  whit  increased. 

T/ie  Differences  in  Systems  Sim-  Appear 

While  the  several  apostles  of  scientific  man- 
agement agree  closely  on  the  primar}'  faith, 
they  differ  widely  in  the  articles  of  their 
creeds.  The  Taylor  system  is  both  scientific 
and  systematic.  It  holds  to  certain  fixed  in- 
stitutions which  have  proved  effective,  and 
insists  upon  their  general  acceptance  and 
adoption.  It  demands  complete  devotion 
and  the  u-se  of  an  "orthodox"'  ritual.  It 
changes  the  ytry  form  of  organization,  re- 
placing the  long-familiar  direct  line  of  au- 
thority and  oflSce  by  its  eight  "functional 
foremen,"  each  workman  having  eight  actual 
and  five  visible  "bosses."  Emerson, » leaving 
the  old  line  intact,  supplements  it  by  "staff" 
counsel.  Both  Emerson  and  Gantt  (though 
Gantt  adopts  the  "functional"  rather  than 
the  "staff"  idea)  are  inclined  to  be  more  lib- 
eral, more  elastic,  more  adaptive — to  u.se 
institutions  that  e.vist,  molding  conrliticjns 
and  operations  so  as  to  fulfil  as  well  as  possi- 
ble the  ends  they  are  convinced  are  funda- 
mentally imfX)rtant.  They  proceed,  tct  exag- 
gerate the  figure,  somewhat  as  the  Church 
fathers  did  when  they  invested  heathen  festi- 
vals or  suiK-Tstitions  with  new  meaning  and 
influence. 

In  i)sycholo^,  also,  a.s  expres.sed  in  the  in- 
centive of  reward  offered  the  worker,  these 
masters  differ,  though  ijy  a  different  division. 
Under  the  Taylor  and  (iantt  methods,  afii  r 
conrlition.4  have  l>een  standarrjized,  a  stand 
ii"  '  '     '  '!>•  a  rjaily  task)  is  set.     .\  r«la- 

•  i      ,        ^  nus,"  lying  generallv  bftwien 

20  jMrr  cent,  and  50  |kt  cent,  of  the  regular 
day  wage?t  (which  are  undisturbed  and  re- 
main as  a  minimum  to  every  worker),  is  given 
to  the  man  who  ;jrrom|>li>-h«'-  th»-  ••f.tfid.trd 
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task,  with  a  proportionate  increase  if  he  ex- 
ceeds that  task.  Unless  he  actually  reaches 
the  task  limit,  however,  he  gets  day  wages 
only;  though  for  special  encouragement,  or 
to  conii)ensate  for  accidental  interference, 
the  bonus  may  be  granted  in  some  particular 
ca.se  by  special  intervention. 

Emerson,  on  the  other  hand,  having  set 
standard  times  under  the  standardized  condi- 
tions, and  ha\ing  likewise  accepted  ruling 
day  wages  as  the  ba.sis  of  agreement  and 
minimum  of  compensation,  keeps  records  i)f 
individual  performance  over  an  extended 
bonus  period,  usually  a  month.  Each  man's 
efficiencN'  is  determined  by  the  pro|)ortion  be- 
tween his  actual  ac  liic\emenl  in  that  period, 
and  the  standard  prc-drlerniinc-d  achievement. 
If  he  reaches  the  standard,  if.  in  other  words, 
his  efficienc  y  is  100  |ht  c  t-nt.,  he  gels  as  bonus 
an  addition  of  20  |Kr  cent,  to  his  wages  for  I  he 
period,  lint  if  the-  worker  shows  even  67  |)er 
cent,  efficiency,  he  begins  to  receive  a  small 
lM)nus,  rising  on  a  sliding  scale  at  an  increas- 
ing rate  of  acceleration  as  the  man's  efli- 
ciency  improves,  until  it  reaches  the  20  |n  r 
cent,  already  mentionecl  f(»r  a  pcrforniiini  c 
(oo  per  c  ml.  cHic  icnl .  .\l>o\'e  thai  lln  bonus 
ri»c»  steadily,  i  |kt  cent,  more  for  eac  li  1  pi  r 
cent,  additional  efficiency. 
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We  thus  have  here  something  of  the  same 
nebulous  zone  between  low  performance  and 
high  performance,  something  of  the  same  al- 
most insensible  transition  between  the  status 
of  the  under-competent  and  that  of  the  fully 
competent,  that  we  have  under  the  premium 
plans.  A  slight  but  increasing  reward  is  ex- 
pected to  lead  the  rel^ictant  step  by  step,  even 
if  he  cannot  jump.  The  effort  is  to  raise,  in 
some  measure,  the"  efficiency  of  the  whole 
body  of  labor. 

Under  the  Taylor  and  Gantt'  systems,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such  twilight  re- 
gion. The  line  between  no-bonus  and  bonus- 
earning  is  abrupt  and  emphatic.  It  is  not  an 
inclined  plane,  but  a  vertical  step.  Added 
emphasis,  even,  is  sought  and  encouraged  by 
fostering  social  distinctions  based  on  bonus 
earnings.  The  tendency  is  selective — to 
segregate  from  the  mass  of  available  labor  the  in- 
dividuals who  are^'standard'\for  the  particular 
work  in  hand,  distributing  the  others  to  other 
occupations  for  which  they  may  be  better 
fatted.  The  premium  plan  repudiates  the 
task  idea.  The  Emerson  efficiency  doctrine 
amehorates  it.  The  Taylor  differential  and 
Gantt  bonus  policies  emphasize  it.  Psy- 
chologically, these  differences  are  highly  im- 
portant. 

The  Underlying  Principle, —  Searching 
Inquiry 

Nevertheless,  beyond  the  differences  is  one 
underlying  idea  becoming  clearer?  Knowl- 
edge of  the  work,  of  each  workman,  is  now  sup- 
plemented by  intimate,  exhaustive  knowledge 
of  machines,  processes,  conditions,  duties  not 
only  of  employees  but  of  officials,  manage- 
ment, organization.  The  searching  light  of 
scientific  inquiry  beats  upon  every  part  of 
the  entire  undertaking.  Systematic  records 
gather  into  a  widely  accessible  treasury  many 
private  funds  of  knowledge  formerly  scattered 
in  perhaps  obscure  and  silent  private  stores. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  fourth  school,  the 
school  of  suggestion.  It  is  the  most  difficult 
to  present  adequately,  because  its  expression 
in  practice  is  not  only  accomplished  with 
relatively  slight  physical  elements,  but  also 
varies  widely  because  different  practitioners 
use  different  sorts  of  psychical  appeal.  In- 
deed, it  is  only  fair  to  the  authors  of  the  ideas 
grouped  here  under  this  definition  to  assume 
the  whole  responsibility  for  that  definition, 
and  to  relieve  them  of  any  criticism  that  may 
fall  upon  this  interpretation  of  their  active 
influence. 


•  Work,  Wages  and  Profits,  H.  L.  Gantt:   The  Engineer- 
ing Magazine  Co. 


Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  exhibiting  the 
theories  in  question  will  be  by  brief  exam- 
ples: 

Under  the  Hine  unit  system, ^  then,  the 
operating  organization  of  a  railway,  instead 
of  consisting  of  a  general  superintendent,  a 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  a  chief  en- 
gineer, a  superintendent  of  transportation, 
a  general  storekeeper,  and  a  superintendent 
of  telegraph,  etc.,  consists  of  a  group  of  "assist- 
ant general  managers."  "The  number  may 
vary  with  the  size  of  the  jurisdiction,  but  is  nor- 
mally eight,  including  the  man  previously  the 
assistant  general  manager,  who,  to  avoid  mis- 
understanding, is  reappointed  as  the  senior,  or 
number  one  on  the  new  list."  Similarly,  in 
each  division  of  the  railway,  the  titles  master 
mechanic,  division  engineer,  train  master, 
traveling  engineer,  and  chief  dispatcher,  dis- 
appear; and  in  their  place  are  substituted  a 
group  of  assistant  superintendents,  varying 
from  one  on  a  very  small  division  to  twelve 
on  a  very  large  division,  but  normally  six, 
again,  "including  the  man  previously  the 
assistant  superintendent,  who,  to  avoid  mis- 
understanding, is  reappointed  as  the  senior, 
or  number  one  on  the  new  list."  "No  dis- 
tinct grade  of  senior  or  chief  assistant  is 
created  in  any  unit."  Noimally,  number  one, 
the  real  senior,  is  "on  the  lid,"  as  it  is  termed, 
at  headquarters,  and  is  excused  from  outside 
road  duties. 

Functions,  of  course,  are  specialized;  but 
the  change  of  title  carries  with  it  insensibly 
a  changed  vision  of  responsibility.  It  is  no 
longer  for  the  selfish  interest  of  a  depart- 
ment, but  for  the  total  efficiency  of  the  road 
or  the  division.  The  old-time  difficulty  of 
getting  officials  to  interest  themselves  along 
broader  lines  of  activity  gradually  disap- 
pears. No  importations  of  enthusiasts,  no 
infusion  of  fresh  blood,  is  made,  but  "the 
good  old  wheel  horses  show  their  ability  to 
move  somewhat  faster  when  the  way  is  made 
easier;  when  the  ruts  of  narrowing  specialties 
and  the  hurdles  of  departmental  prejudices 
have  been  removed."  While  there  are  col- 
lateral changes  in  office  administration  and 
departmental  routine,  the  essence  of  the  idea 
is  the  alteration  of  conduct  and  attitude  by  a 
change  in  mental  outlook. 

Under  the  Carpenter  system^  (which  ap- 
plies characteristically  to  industrial  opera- 
tions, as  the  Hine  unit  organization  does  to 
railway  operation)  great  emphasis  first  is 
laid   upon   a  committee  system,   by  which 

2 Modern  Organization.  Charles  DeLano  Hine:  The  En- 
gineering Magazine  Co. 

5  Profit-Maliing  Management  in  Shop  and  Factory.  C.  V. 
Carpenter:     The  Engineering  Magazine  Co. 
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officials  responsible  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  are  brou^t  into  frequent  meetings  to 
report  up)on  existing  conditions  and  to  fur- 
nish estimates  or  to  commit  themselves  to 
agreement  as  to  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  immediate  future.  Second,  an  im- 
mediate record  is  made  of  these  reports  and 
undertakings,  usually  on  a  blackboard,  so 
that  the  official  goes  down  in  black  and  white 
before  his  fellows,  and  knows  that  the  record 
will  confront  him  at  the  next  meeting.  Third, 
this  system  of  conference  and  consultation, 
•with  some  attendant  emulation,  is  carried 
down  even  to  assistant  foremen  and  job 
bosses.  Fourth,  a  system  of  indi\"idual  re- 
ward by  a  slight  increase  of  wages  or  small 
promotion  is  used  to  encourage  and  distin- 
guish the  man  who  strives  for  and  attains 
more  than  ordinary  efficienc}\ 

Here  is  another  proposal  for  breaking 
down  blind  walls  about  the  individual  prov- 
inces, and  \\idening  the  horizon,  even  of  the 
minor  official. 

Hera:  an  Old  Trade  Was  Reivlul ionized 

Gilbreth's  philosophy*  has  been  developed 
and  applied  chiefly  in  connection  with  build- 
ing and  general  contracting.  His  best-known 
work  has  been  in  the  simplification  of  opera- 
tions by  very  skilful  and  very  interesting 
eliminations  of  traditional  but  needless  waste 
of  effort  or  method. 

One  example  often  quoted  (as  all  classics 
are)  is  taken  from  the  operations  of  brick- 
la>ing.  The  work  is  far  older  than  the  Egy]> 
tian  Ix^ndage — older  than  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
It  might  be  exj)ected  to  profit  by  everything 
that  mere  practice  could  supply.  But  the 
motions  of  handling  brick,  mortar,  trowel, 
the  line,  were  studied  and  much  simplified. 
Hrif  k>  and  mortar  were  supplied  in  the  most 
convenient  arrangement,  in  the  most  con- 
venient [x^sition.  The  bricklayer  no  longer 
has  to  stoop,  lifting  i8o  [xjunds  of  his  own 
IxxJy  with  every  nine  jx^unds  of  brick.  He 
no  longer  had  to  toss  every  brick,  testing  it 
for  to|)  an'  '    "  -m.    All  br;  '  '         /ht 

to  him  pri  _  <r  up,  in  c«<i  ,        'Is. 

The    MaffoUiing,    by    simple    mechanical 

■  ;it  th(r  most  con- 
1..  ,,  cr,  by  easy  move- 
ment.,  traii^ferreil   brick  on    a   short  hori- 


zon t.i  I 
not  tof 
all  ),rv 
<>i 


pa 


Ih 


from  pa<krt  to   wall.     He  did 
ir<|  a^  \>v{(>w,  bill  hin  work  was 

',',  not  nHff  lifiiti'/  rind  int'J'ling 
li  ith 


.rk 


T»K    TYi'i;  OF     MAS     M.l.l.l  TI.U     lOK     lOKl-MIN      ItY 

TIIF.  TABOR    MANtrPACTl'RINr,   COMPANY 

(T'  '        ■    riiiirliini,  Imf    l)V   the 

»t'  n.    There  .in-  unclcr- 

•«■:  ■                  -n  ore 

<•'.  Thp 
Taii'.r  ^lar,'   11  un'J<  r  tlit    I  .lyhir  •lyilim  ',1   inaiiaucmcnl) 


less  physical  tax,  roM-  from    looo  bricks  to 
2700. 

.So  far  (Jilbrclh's  pradicc  is  strictly  siitn- 
tific.  Hut  j>assing  beyond  that  into  the 
s< h«x»l  of  suggt-'lion,  his  pr;i(li(«"  is  char- 
aclfri/x*<l   by   four  major  print  ip!f>>.      Pirst, 
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which  the  simplest  intelli- 
gence responds  by  some  of 
its  simplest  emotions.  Have 
we  at  the  end  come  upon 
an  dement  common  to  all 
these  complex  philosophies? 
Has  our  pursuit  of  the 
underlying  idea  brought 
us,  more  by  natural  course 
than  prepared  design,  to 
discover  that  great  common 
divisor? 

Knowledge  of  Individual  Per- 
formers the  Basis  of  Progress 

Standard  times  and  in- 
dividual time  measurements; 
scientific  planning  and 
written  instructions  for  every 
job ;  permanent  records,  and 
separately  measured  rewards 
for  varying  personal  effi- 
ciency; elevation  of  the  de- 
partmental official  to  a 
plane  of  general  outlook  and 
survey  of  his  work  as  related 
to  that  of  his  fellows;  com- 
mittee meetings  with  open 
debate  and  conference  and 
posted  minutes — what  is  the 
essence  of  all  these  but  light, 
more  light?  Shadows  of  for- 
getfulness  and  ignorance, 
secrecy  in  which  man  or  task 
may  lag  or  lurk  unobserved, 
are  flooded  with  illuminative 
study.  Task  and  man  are 
the  separation  of  the  work  so  that,  as  far  as  brought  up  to  the  clear  horizon  of  observation 
can  possibly  be  managed,  each  man  works  and  knowledge.  That  which  was  hidden  is 
separately  and  individually — that  is,  so  that  revealed,  and  that  which  is  revealed  is  made 
his  separate  individual  performance  can  be  patent  to  all.  The  true  basis  for  fixing  the 
distinguished  and  measured.  Second,  con-  share  in  the  victory  and  the  just  claim  on 
stant  observation  by  a  sufficient  force  of  the  spoils  is  established, 
timekeepers  to  record  individual  performance  The  great  common  divisor  of  all  the  meth- 
from  hour  to  hour.  Third,  conspicuous  and  ods  (not  the  entirety  of  any  one,  but  an  im- 
immediate  posting  of  these  records  so  that  posing  factor  of  all,  whether  they  be  incen- 
comparison  between  man  and  man,  or,  if  tive,  scientific,  or  suggestive)  is  discovery, 
unavoidable,  between  gang  and  gang,  can  be  illumination,  definition  and  dissemination  of 
made  every  shift,  if  not  indeed  every  hour,  knowledge — the  open,  accessible  declaration 
Fourth,  reward  of  some  kind  (and  experience  of  all  material  facts  affecting  any  transac- 
shows  that  it  may  be  of  the  most  varied  kind,  tion,  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all 
substantial  or  sentimental,  so  long  as  it  is  whose  interests  are  involved  therein, 
positive  and  conspicuous)  for  the  best  per-  Using  the  term,  not  in  its  lower  and  nar- 
formance  or  performers,  and  admonition  for  rower  meaning,  but  in  the  highest  and  finest 
the  poorest.  sense  that  can  be  given  it,  the  universal  fac- 

Individual  records,  continuously  taken,  tor — the  great  common  divisor — of  all  the 
openly  posted.  Here  is  an  elemental  practice  new  philosophies  by.  which  industrial  eflft- 
that  the  most  elemental  man  can  grasp — to  ciency  is  increased  is — Publicity. 


A  TYPE  OF  MAN  WHO  WAS   ORIGINALLY  A  SPECIALIST  ON 

ONE  MACHINE 

(A  study  of  the  man  showed  that  his  mechanical  ability  was  worthy  of  a  higher 
grade  of  work  than  that  which  he  was  accustomed  to.    Although  past 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  he  was  given  an  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment denied  him  in  his  youth,  and  has  made  good) 


PUBLICITY  AND  TRUSTS 

BY  ROBERT  LUCE 

(Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts) 


[This  article  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  in. connection  with  the  series  on  "The  Peopie  and 
the  Trusts  "  now  appearing  in  this  magazine.  It  shows  the  manner  in  which  Canada  and  Massachusetts 
are  already  proceeding  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  Jul}-  number.  The  fundamental  point  in  both 
plans  is  publicity  of  all  the  facts  gathered  and  presented,  not  by  partisans  or  interested  parties,  but 
by  a  judicial  body.  The  Massachusetts  law  is  intended  explicitly  to  invoke  the  irresistible  power  of 
aroused  and  reformed  Public  Opinion,  for  the  correction  of  admitted  evils,  not  reached  by  ordinary 
court  processes. — The  Editor.] 


WHEX  SO  many  persons  have  urged  pub- 
licity as  a  remedy  for  the  e\ils  of 
trusts  and  monopolies,  it  is  singular  that  so 
little  attention  has  been  attracted  by  its  ap- 
plication in  Canada  and  by  the  first  law  to 
secure  its  application  in  the  United  States. 

The  Canadian  law  of  1910  was  the  outcome 
of  failure  to  get  adequate  results  from  pre- 
\-ious  legislation.  The  law  of  1897  had  aimed 
to  give  relief  through  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
by  an  order-in-council  when  monopoly  was 
shown.  It  was  brought  into  effective  service 
only  once.  In  May,  1900,  the  newspaper 
publishers  of  the  Dominion,  acting  through 
the  Canadian  Press  Association,  alleged  that 
there  was  a  combination  among  the  manu- 
facturers of  news  printing  paper,  and  that  it 
compelled  Canadian  publishers  to  pay  much 
higher  rates  than  were  charged  for  paper  of 
the  same  quality  and  for  the  same  u.ses  in  the 
United  States.  The  Justice  who  was  ap- 
p^jinted  high  commissioner  held  that  the 
a.s.s<^>ciation  had  made  out  its  case,  and  as  a 
result  the  duty  was  reduced  from  25  to  15 
per  cent,  by  order-in-council. 

This  remedy  could  serve  only  in  case  of  a 
monofKjIy  aided  by  a  tariff  and  could  n(jt 
meet  the  neefls  of  the  shoe  manufacturers 
who  protested  against  the  methods  of  the 
U  ■•  '  '^^  "^  •(:  Machinery  Comf)any.  Their 
g:  ind  the  general  need  of  a  more 

comjjrchensivc  remedy  led  to  the  pa.s.sage  of 
the  law  f>f  1910,  entitlefl  ".\n  Act  t<»  Provide 
for  the  Investigation  of  (Combines,  Monoj)- 
olies,  Tru.sts  anri  Mergers  which  may  Kn- 
hance  Prices  or  Restrict  Comfictition  to  the 

1»  '-■ ■'  f'  ■     :      -    "    It  is  understoofi 

t  .rk  of  W.  L.  Mac- 

kenzie King,  Mini.Hterof  Lalnir,  whose  law  for 
•  '  '  >n  nf  \!    '  had 

I'  il  ihat  ..: ;  .  -pply 

I  I'treatmi-nl  to  mono|K)lies. 

S<Wii;  |>r«»vi(iiil  lii.ii  v.!  ormorcjKT.soiiH 

arc  of  opinion  that  a     •  ■mukmu-"  cxints  and 


that  by  reason  of  it,  prices  have  been  en- 
hanced or  competition  has  been  restricted,  to 
the  detriment  of  consumers,  such  persons  may 
make  an  application  to  a  judge  for  an  order 
directing  an  investigation.  If  upon  a  hearing 
he  satisfies  himself  that  there  is  reasonable 
ground  for  the  allegation,  and  that  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  an  investigation  should  be  held, 
he  is  to  order  it.  Thereupon  the  Minister  of 
Labor  is  to  appoint  a  board  of  three  mem- 
bers, one  named  by  the  petitioners,  a  second 
by  the  persons  to  be  investigated,  and  a  third 
chosen  by  the  two,  or  if  they  cannot  agree, 
by  the  minister  himself. 

If,  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  that  fol- 
lows, it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Governor  in  Council  that  ''-with  regard  to  any 
article  there  exists  any  combine  to  promote 
unduly  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturers 
or  dealers  at  the  ex])ense  of  the  consumers," 
the  tariff  on  that  article  may  be  reduced  or 
removed.  If  it  is  shown  that  the  holder  of  a 
patent  has  used  it  so  as  unduly  to  limit  the 
facilities  for  transporting,  producing,  manu- 
facturing, supplying,  storing,  or  dealing  in 
any  article  that  may  be  a  subject  of  trade  or 
commerce,  or  unduly  to  ])revent,  limit,  or 
lessen  its  manufacture  or  i)r()ducli()n,  or  un- 
reasonably to  enhance  its  price,  or  unduly  to 
prevent  or  lessen  competition,  thi-  pati'nt 
may  be  annulled  by  the  K.\che([uer  Court 
after  flue  hearing.  A  third  remedy  is  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  Sioooaday  for  continuance 
of  any  monopolistic  ])raclice  that  the  investi- 
gation may  disclose. 

CANADA  INVESTIGATKS  THK  SIIOi;   M ACMLS^KY 
TRUST 

Mr.  King's  experience  with  the  law  for  the 
invrstigation  of  industrial  disputes  had 
shown  that  at  any  rate  in  labor  troubles 
jK-nalties  arc  unimportant, — negotiation,  ad- 
vice, and  publicity  are  the  effective  things. 
Doubtless  he  expected    the  same   would   be 
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true  of  his  law  against  "combines,"  but  it 
looks  as  if  the  penalties  seemed  a  serious 
matter  to  the  first  corporation  to  be  investi- 
gated, the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company. 
At  any  rate  it  resisted  the  procedure,  carry- 
ing its  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  in  Eng- 
land, but  at  last  was  compelled  to  face  the  in- 
quiry. This  began  some  months  ago  and  at 
this  writing  is  still  in  progress.  The  board 
consists  of  Joseph  C*  Walsh,  a  Montreal 
journalist  named  by  the  applicants;  William 
J.  White,  K.C.,  of  Montreal,  named  by  the 
company,  and  Mr.  Justice  Charles  Lauren- 
deau,  also  of  Montreal,  agreed  upon  by  the 
other  two.  Of  course  it  is  not  ordinarily  to 
be  expected  that  the  men  named  by  either 
side  in  such  a  controversy  will  quickly  see  the 
force  of  the  argument  of  the  other,  and  so  in 
most  cases  undoubtedly  the  third  man  will 
be  the  real  umpire.  It  is  fortunate,  there- 
fore, that  in  this  first  test  of  the  new  law 
the  third  man  should  have  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  other  two  and  should  be  a  jurist  of 
standing. 

Contrast  with  this  the  investigation  of  the 
same  company  that  has  been  in  progress  at 
Washington.  A  Congressional  committee 
may  be  selected  with  an  eye  to  especial  fitness 
for  the  work  in  hand,  but  that  is  not  often  the 
case.  It  may  as  a  matter  of  fact  be  impartial, 
but  the  public  rarely  thinks  it  such.  Always 
there  is  the  suspicion  of  partisan  bias  and 
ulterior  motives.  So  the  investigation  usu- 
ally ends  in  smoke,  with  nothing  accom- 
plished save  the  collection  of  a  mass  of  more 
or  less  useful  testimony. 

By  the  Canadian  plan,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  investigation  is  reasonably  sure  to  lead 
to  results,  if  occasion  for  them  appears.  The 
loss  of  tariff  protection,  the  loss  of  patent  pro- 
tection, or  a  substantial  fine,  is  a  genuine 
danger  to  the  nlonopolist. 

MASSACHUSETTS  MOVES  AGAINST  MONOPOLIES 

Learning  of  the  existence  of  this  Canadian 
law,  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  the 
Cost  of  Living  decided  to  recommend  the  en- 
actment of  the  same  principle  to  meet  the 
need  of  a  remedy  against  monopolies  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. That  State  may  already  have  had 
law  enough  on  its  statute  books  to  punish  or 
destroy  monopolies,  but  at  any  rate  its  re- 
sults were  scanty.  It  could  be  set  in  motion 
only  with  the  acquiescence  of  ofl&cials  who 
ordinarily  are  not  looking  for  more  trouble. 
The  Attorney  General  and  the  District  Attor- 
neys in  Massachusetts  are  busy  men,  often 
overburdened  with  routine  work.     Further- 


more, the  instinct  of  the  official  life  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  conservative,  ordinarily  predis- 
posing its  public  servants  against  anything 
that  savors  of  sensationalism.  For  the  most 
part  they  avoid  anything  that  looks  like  play- 
ing to  the  galleries,  and  unfortunately  at- 
tempts to  suppress  monopoly  would  be  so 
construed.  Furthermore,  what  is  every- 
body's business  is  nobody's  business,  and 
since  as  a  rule  monopoly  affects  the  individual 
only  as  a  member  of  a  class,  general  complaint 
often  sees  no  one  person  bending  his  ener- 
gies to  concrete  action,  if  impediments  are 
plentiful. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Commission  felt  that 
the  important  thing  under  the  circumstances 
was  to  make  it  easy  for  the  private  citizen  to 
start  the  wheels  of  machinery  that  once 
started  would  by  the  operation  of  statute 
law  be  kept  in  motion  till  a  conclusion  was 
reached.  So  it  suggested  the  creation  of  a 
Commission  of  Commerce,  before  which  any 
citizen  might  lay  any  complaint  of  injustice 
in  the  distribution  of  the  staple  articles  of 
commerce,  brought  about  by  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade.  Further  reflection,  how- 
ever, raised  the  doubt  whether  there  would  be 
enough  work  to  warrant  a  permanent  com- 
mission and  in  the  end  it  was  decided  to  use 
the  existing  machinery  of  the  courts.  The 
bill  passed  last  year  provided  that  upon  com- 
plaint by  any  citizen  alleging  monopoly  or 
restraint  of  trade,  a  judge  shall  give  a  hear- 
ing, and,  if  he  finds  cause,  shall  appoint  a 
master,  as  in  equity  procedure,  who  shall 
listen  to  the  parties  and  make  full  examina- 
tion. His  report,  if  affirmed  by  the  court,  is 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Attorney  General, 
"who  shall  forthwith  cause  such  further  pro- 
ceedings, either  civil  or  criminal,  to  be  insti- 
tuted as  such  report  may  warrant." 

An  important  provision  is  that  the  master 
may  append  to  his  report  such  recommenda- 
tions as  may  tend  to  remove  restraint  or  pre- 
vent any  ground  of  complaint  alleged  and 
found  to  be  proved.  This  applies  to  trade  and 
commerce  the  principle  that  Massachusetts 
has  long  found  efficacious  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  quasi-public  corporations.  In 
creating  a  Railroad  Commission  forty  years 
ago,  and  since  then  in  creating,  commissions 
to  deal  with  other  public  utiUties,  it  has 
sought,  first,  publicity,  and  secondly,  the 
calm  advice  of  a  disinterested  tribunal  having 
the  public  confidence.  To  some  of  its  com- 
missions it  has  given  only  advisory  powers, 
to  others,  mandatory  powers,  but  in  practice 
it  has  found  that  advisory  powers  almost  al- 
ways suffice.    Only  once,  for  instance,  has  a 
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railroad  refused  to  follow  the  adx-ice  of  the 
Railroad  Commission,  and  then  the  Legisla- 
ture acted  so  promptly  that  no  railroad  has 
repeated  the  attempt.  This  has  come  about 
because  a  public  discussion  of  grievances, 
^^•ith  definite  ascertainment  of  the  facts, 
usually  suffices  to  disclose  the  remedy,  if 
one  is  needed. 

IGXOR.\N'CE  OF  THE  FACTS  LEADS  TO  IN'JUSTICE 

It  is  all-important  to  know  the  facts.  Ig- 
norance of  them  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind 
toward  large  corp>orations.  As  the  Cost  of 
Living  Commission  pointed  out,  it  has  of  late 
come  to  be  understood  as  never  before,  that  a 
state  of  mind  may  be  of  great  imix)rtance  to 
health.  This  is  just  as  true  of  a  community 
as  of  an  individual.  Great  injur}'  may  come 
to  the  body  politic,  to  its  commerce  and  its 
industr}',  through  inflamed  passions,  through 
fear  or  suspicion  or  worriment.  Knowledge 
is  the  remedy.  At  present  the  public  forms 
its  opinions  without  adequate  information. 
Upon  baseless  charges  it  will  too  often  \\'ith- 
out  a  hearing  pillorj'  captains  of  commerce 
who  are  in  reality  irmocent  of  wrongdoing, 
but  who  are  the  \-ictims  of  economic  forces 
beyond  their  control.  Profits  cannot  com- 
pensate them  for  the  loss  of  the  respect  and 
good  will  of  the  communities  that  they  have 
in  reality  tried  to  ser\-e.  Sometimes  they 
lose  profits  and  respect  together.  They  may 
be  tempted  by  a  sense  of  injustice  to  commit 
the  offenses  of  which  they  have  already  been 
found  guilty  at  the  bar  of  pubHc  opinion, 
feeling  that  they  have  nothing  more  to  lose, 
and  may  as  well  reap  the  obnoxious  profit,  if 
they  are  to  be  puni-shed  in  any  event. 

Such  a  situation  does  nolxxly  good  and 

everj'lxxly    harm.      Its   evils   are    rampant. 

Thc>'  have  arrayed  the  whole  l>ody  of  con- 

'     t   those  who   should  be   their 

;..-.. .cllow  workers  for  the  common 

welfare.  Whether  or  not  the  men  who  to-day 
dominate  and  direct  much  the  greater  part 
of  the  '."■*■■  '-'■  ''  *'  ■  country  have  been 
Kuilty  '  <  ther  or  not  the  few 

are  opprcs.sing  the  many, — robbing  them,  as 
*'  ■       '•  is, — nothing  is  to  be 

..,  ..  .s|)cech  and  I<»u(l  words. 

S<>m''thing  definite,  flirect,  and  sure  must  be 
done  U-'fore  the  mmmunity  will  be  content. 
The  community  has  the  right  lo  be  informed. 


The  Massachusetts  law  furnishes  the  means 
for  public  information. 

In  one  interesting  respect  this  law  goes  be- 
yond that  of  Canada  and  perhaps  any  other 
law  on  the  subject  of  monopoly.  It  reaches 
to  any  '"practice "  in  restraint  of  trade.  More 
than  that,  it  goes  to  the  point  of  any  agree- 
ment or  practice  whereby  ''the  free  pursuit 
of  any  business,  trade,  or  occupation,  is  or 
may  be  restrained  or  prevented."  Lender 
this  it  would  be  practicable  to  secure  judicial 
inquir}'  into  the  practices  and  conduct  of  any 
labor  organization  that  sought  to  restrain 
workers  from  the  free  pursuit  of  their  occu- 
pation. Thus  organized  capital  and  organ- 
ized labor  are  alike  exposed  to  the  need  of  ac- 
quainting the  public  with  the  facts  if  occasion 
arises.    Surely  that  is  fair. 

Of  course  such  a  law  does  not  content 
those  who  see  danger  in  all  forms  of  combina- 
tion, who  believe  there  cannot  be  such  a 
thing  as  reasonable  monopoly,  who  want  to 
compel  competition.  If  it  be  true,  however, 
that  such  critics  fight  against  economic  forces 
that  are  irresistible,  if  their  protests  are  as 
futile  as  were  the  commands  of  King  Canute 
to  the  rising  waves  of  the  sea,  then  they  will 
not  get  suj)port  from  men  who  are  willing  to 
try  to  control  forces  they  cannot  compel.  It 
may  be  possible  to  secure  such  control 
through  application  of  the  Sherman  law 
worked  out  by  judicial  decisions,  or  through 
e.xplanator\'  statutes,  but  is  it  not  worth  while 
at  any  rate  to  try  what  can  be  done  by  pub- 
licity? Stronger  than  statutes  or  judicial  de- 
cisions is  the  ix)wer  of  public  opinion.  En- 
lightened by  knowledge  of  the  facts,  all  the 
facts,  public  o])inion  will  establish  standards 
that  few  men  will  dare  ignore.  Let  it  have  a 
fair  chance. 

The  Massachusetts  law  has  not  yet  been 
used.  Its  ])assage  received  no  widesi)read 
attention  and  there  has  appeared  as  yet  no 
imf)ortant  occasion  for  testing  its  efficacy. 
Kven  if  it  should  not  be  fre<|uently  used,  its 
presence  on  the  statute  book  ought  to  be  of 
service.  The  grumbler,  the  alarmist,  the 
sensation-monger  can  now  be  told:  "Satisfy 
a  judge  that  you  have  ground  for  complaint 
and  the  machinery  of  justice  will  \)c  at  your 
command."  This  at  any  rate  should  help  to 
content  tho^i-  (rili(s  who  to-day  feel  them- 
selves helph--.  Il  should  also  in  some  meas- 
ure silence  those  other  (rides  who  have  no 
real  wish  to  turn  criticism  into  a(  lion. 


CITY  GOVERNMENT  OF  TO-DAY 

The  Metz  Fund  Profitably  Employed 


Copyright  by  I'lch  liros..  N.  Y. 

EX-COMPTROLLER    HERMAN   A.    METZ,    OF   NEW   YORK, 
WHO   HAS   CREATED    A   FUND   FOR   THE   IMPROVE- 
MENT    OF     METHODS     IN     AMERICAN     MUNI- 
CIPAL  FINANCE 

ABOUT  five  years  ago  the  Comptroller 
of  New  York  City,  Herman  A.  Metz, 
perceiving  the  careless  and  inefl&cient  methods 
which  had  theretofore  obtained  in  that 
city's  business  affairs,  determined  to  intro- 
duce the  business  practices  he  had  used  suc- 
cessfully in  his  private  enterprises.  In  carry- 
ing this  out  he  had  the  cooperation  of  a 
recently  formed  citizens'  agency,  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research,  whose  object  was  to 
get  "the  business  of  the  city  done  with  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency  "  and  whose  record 
has  since  given  impetus  to  a  movement  for 
governmental  efiiciency  in  administrative 
work  which  is  being  adopted  by  city  depart- 
ments as  rapidly  as  the  efficiency  movement 
advocated  by  Taylor  and  Emerson  is  spread- 
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ing  among  large  business  concerns,  or  the 
commission  government  plan  of  organization 
among  smaller  cities. 

So  impressed  had  Mr.  Metz  become  with 
the  need  for  new  standards  and  new  methods 
in  city  business  and  with  the  rapid  vindication 
of  efiiciency  methods  when  tried  by  his  own 
city,  that  at  the  completion  of  his  term  of 
office  he  created  a  fund  yielding  $10,000 
a  year  for  three  years  to  bring  to  every  city 
in  the  country,  currently  and  accurately, 
information  regarding  the  progress  of  business 
reform  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere. 
The  Metz  Fund  is  perhaps  best  known 
through  its  efforts  to  secure  efficient  municipal 
accounting,  and  its  series  of  "Short  Talks," 
twelve  of  which  have  already  been  issued  to 
accounting  officers  throughout  the  country, 
but  its  work  has  not  been  confined  to  this 
field.  It  is  making  studies  in  budget-making, 
standardization  and  purchasing,  etc.  Bui 
perhaps  its  most  important  service,  judged 
by  lay  standards,  is  its  recent  field  study  of 
that  much-talked-of  device  for  efficiency,— 
Commission  Government. 

In  order  to  learn  what  government  by 
commission  had  effected  in  the  way  of  pro- 
gram, method,  and  accomplishment,  the 
Metz  Fund  upon  its  donor's  initiative  selected 
ten  typical  cities  where  the  commission  plan 
had  been  in  effect  for  several  years.  These 
cities  were  Kansas  City,  Topeka,  Wichita, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Huntington, 
Galveston,  Fort  Worth,  Houston,  and  Dallas. 
The  general  form  and  functional  organization 
of  these  cities  was  learned  from  published 
charters  and  ordinances.  To  expedite  and 
facilitate  the  field  study,  1300  searching 
questions  were  applied  to  test  as  many  phases 
of  administrative  methods  as  were  suggested 
by  the  experience  of  New  York  and  other 
cities  where  the  efficiency  movement  had 
taken  root.  The  questions  related  to  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  commission  plan,  the 
administrative  practices  indicative  of  efficient 
administration  and  the  relation  of  citizens 
to  the  government,  and  included  an  individual 
set  of  questions  for  each  department,  which 
had  to  be  answered  by  Avork  done,  not  by 
theory.  The  field  work  was  directed  by  Mr. 
Henry  Bruere,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  (one  of  whose  colleagues, 
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by  the  way,  Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  is  mak- 
ing a  similar  field  study  of  departments  of 
the  federal  government  as  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efiiciency). 
Mr.  Bruere,  with  a  staff  of  three  bureau  in- 
vestigators, is  now  making  the  same  kind 
of  a  study  of  ten  German  cities,  beginning 
with  Frankfort,  whose  mayor  ejaculated, 
as  did  so  many  American  commissioners, 
■'This  is  a  new  kind  of  study.  Most  people 
want  only  theory." 

The  investigators  upon  their  arrival  in 
one  of  the  cities  to  be  investigated  first  made 
a  rapid  sur\-ey  of  physical  conditions  of  the 
'city,  such  as  streets,  parks,  homes,  factories, 
railroads,  etc.  Then  each  took  a  department, 
and,  armed  with  a  copy  of  the  cjuestionnaire, 
requested  from  the  commissioner  in  charge 
or  from  his  subordinate  a  few  minutes'  time 
to  cbtain  certain  information.  Usually  this 
was  readily  granted,  and  the  official  was 
then  asked  as  to  organization,  personnel, 
records,  and  work  methods,  definite  questions 
following  in  logical  order.  These  proved  as 
interesting  to  the  man  interrogated  as  to  the 
fjuestioner,  for  often  new  lines  of  work  or 
different  methods  were  suggested.  Some- 
times the  answers  as  noted  verbatim  by  the 
investigators  were  ver)'  frank — e.g.,  when  an 
•  ffficial  of  the  fire  department  in  one  city  was 
asked  what  preventive  measures  were  taken 
after  the  Asch  and  Xewark  factory  fires, 
he  replied,  "Just  talked  about  it."  Several 
officials  apparently  disliked  to  acknowledge 
that  their  departments  lacked  certain  modern 
improvements  and  so  uniformly  answered  in- 
stead of  a  negative:  "About  to  be  installed," 
or,  "We  are  considering  such  a  plan."  The 
third  step  in  the  study,  after  all  departments 
had  been  covered,  consisted  in  conferences 
with  representative  citizens  to  learn  the  non- 
oflicial  i>oint  of  view  toward  commission  gov- 
ernment. The  entire  survey  of  a  city  usually 
fKcupicri  about  three  days. 

The  results  and  observations  were  care- 
fully analyzer!,  comi)ared,  anrl  contrasted 
vith  the  advance  steps  made  in  other  cities. 
Commission  government  was  held  up  to  the 

H'^'it.  its  arhi  •  > •     being  contrasterl  not 

.  .ith  tlu;sc  of ;  forniof  goverimienl, 

but  i^ith  What  has  Ixren  and  what  promi.ses 
lo  l>c  accomf»lishe<J  in  cities  under  the  older 


MR.    IIKNRY    BRlKRi: 

(Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  of  New  York  _ 

and  author  of  "  The  Xew  City  Government") 

forms  of  government.  Judged  by  this  stand- 
ard, commission  government,  as  Mr.  Bruere 
told  the  writer,  has  not  always  resullcd  in 
progressive  and  efficient  government;  in  fact, 
there  is  the  same  necessity  for  continuous 
citizen  interest  and  a  liroader  view  of  the 
functions  of  city  government,  although  its 
simpler  organization  and  the  concentration 
of  responsibility  make  it  easier  for  an  awak- 
ened public  (jpinioa  to  secure  such  progress. 
The  details  and  conclusions  reached  by 
Mr.  Bruere,  tf)gf(h('r  with  sugt^cstions  for 
introducing  into  the  commission  plan  scien- 
tific business  methods  and  a  wider  social 
program,  especially  in  health  and  social 
betterment  work,  are  to  be  published  early 
in  Se|)tember  in  a  book  entitled  "The  .New 
City  Government"  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.), 
with  a  foreword  by  e,\-Compt roller  .Met/. 


THE  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  CAMPUS 

(Dartmouth  is  one  of  the  "small-town  colleges"  where  many  of  the  students  earn  at  least  a  portion  of  their  college  expenses) 


WORKING  ONE'S   WAY  THROUGH 

COLLEGE 

BY  JOSEPH    ELLNER 


I  HAVE  two  hunded  and  fifty  dollars, 
am  in  good  health  and  willing  to  work 
at  anything.  Do  you  advise  me  to  come  to 
your  college?" 

This  question,  in  somewhat  extended  form, 
was  addressed  to  the  presidents  of  five  small- 
town colleges,  located  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  In  every  instance  the  answer 
was,  "Yes,  come  along." 

The  purpose  of  the  inquiry  was  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  chances  were  for  a  young  man 
of  limited  means,  but  able  and  willing  to 
work,  to  obtain  a  college  education.  We  are 
familiar  with  stories  of  men  who  later  have 
won  fame  and  fortune,  who  "worked  their 
way"  at  college.  But  it  is  generally  felt  that 
these  men  possessed  exceptional  ability  and 
energy  and  that  their  feat  is  impossible  to  a 
boy  of  average  ability  and  energy.  The  fol- 
lowing study  was  undertaken  to  show  the  in- 
correctness of  this  popular  feeling,  and  also 
to  examine  the  conditions  of  employment 
prevailing  at  the  colleges. 

A  word  of  explanation  is  perhaps  necessary 
for  particularizing  "small-town  colleges." 
The  raison  d'etre  of  the  small  college-town's 
existence  is  usually  the  college,  and  about 
the  only  work  available  is  that  which  caters 
more  or  less  to  the  needs  of  the  institution. 
To  some  degree,  therefore,  the  opportunities 
for  work  are  part  of  the  opportunities  offered 
by  the  college.  Available  positions,  however, 
are  fewer,  the  competition  is  more  keen,  and 
the  student  must  often  create  the  work  to 
make  his  way.     The  small-town  college  in 
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consequence  is  the  more  reliable  and  exacting 
standard  for  judging  employment  conditions 
to  be  found  in  the  colleges  to-day. 

The  six  institutions  studied  were  Dart- 
mouth College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire; 
Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa;  Randolph- 
Macon,  Ashland,  Va.;  Colorado  College, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado;  Beloit  College, 
Beloit,  Wisconsin;  and  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

WORKING  FOR  THE  COLLEGE 

Every  college  and  university  corporation 
has  at  its  disposal  a  number  of  paying  posi- 
tions. Varying  with  the  size  of  the  institu- 
tion, from  ten  to  sixty  self-supporting  men 
are  given  fairly  remunerative  employment 
in  the  business  offices,  laboratories,  library, 
and  about  the  grounds.  At  Dartmouth,  for 
instance,  such  work  enables  a  student  to  earn 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of  his  necessary  ex- 
penses without  interfering  with  his  studies 
or  depriving  him  of  recreation.  A  committee 
receives  applications  for  these  positions, 
makes  the  appointments,  and  settles  the 
remuneration,  which  is  not  paid  in  cash  but 
is  remitted  on  the  tuition  fee. 

The  college  dining  halls  offer  more  oppor- 
tunities for  work  than  all  other  sources  com- 
bined. The  custom  of  having  students  wait 
on  tables  in  the  college  restaurants  is  of 
recent  growth,  but  from  time  immemorial 
undergraduates  have  helped  in  the  kitchen, 
managed  the  accounts,  and  siipervised  the 
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BELOIT  COLLEGE.  WISCONSIN— A  TYPICAL  MIDDLE  WESTERN  INSTITUTION  IN  A  CITY  OF   15.000 

(Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Beloit  students  are  earning  a  part  or  all  of  their  college  expenses  in  term  time  or  during  vacation) 

semng  at  college  phalansteries.     At  Dart-  its  student  employment  bureau.     Some  cf 

mouth  over  200  men  are  employed  in  the  these  bureaus  are  run  by  the  students,  others 

dining  halls,  at  Colorado  College  about  sixty-  are  managed  by  the  authorities,  while  at  some 

five,  at  Beloit  about  twenty.  colleges  there  is  close  cooperation  with  the 

The  custom  has,  however,  never  gained  a  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  employment  committee, 
foothold  at  Princeton.  Professional  waiters  This  is  the  case  at  Grinncll,  where  the  ma- 
do  the  serving  under  the  supervision  of  a  jority  of  the  students,  male  and  female,  are 
"monitor."  The  monitor's  work  is  in  no  in  moderate  circumstances  and  about  one- 
sense  menial,  and  calls  for  some  executive  half  of  them  are  earning  at  least  part  of  their 
ability.  Alx^ut  thirty-five  men  are  thus  em-  expenses.  The  presence  of  female  students 
ployed  for  about  one  hour  at  each  meal  and  at  this  college  also  makes  available  the  cm- 
receive  for  their  work  free  board.  Board  at  ployment  bureau  of  the  local  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
the  commons  costs  S5.50  a  week.  It  is  con-  The  bureau  at  Colorado  College,  maintained 
sidered  well-paid  work  and  there  are  many  by  the  authorities,  last  year  .secured  work  f(r 
applicants  for  the  jxjsition.  There  are  other  over  150  men.  The  bureau  at  Beloit,  which 
jobs  at  the  commons  which  recjuire  the  part  is  very  thoroughly  organized  and  keeps  good 
time  of  alxjut  100  men.  The  board  bill  is  the  records  of  its  work,  has  been  able  to  find  work 
working  student's  largest  and  most  worn-  for  every  one  who  has  applied  and. some  l)o^i- 
s^>me  item  and  if  he  succeeds  in  cutting  it  tions  have  been  offered  which  could  not  be 
down  the  rest  is  pretty  fair  sailing.  filled.     This  is  an  exceedingly  good  showing 

Employment  similar  to  that  of  monitor  is  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  73 

o|x;n  to  memljers  of  the  students'  clubs  at  i)er  cent,  of  Beloit  students  are  earning  j^art 

I'rinretf>n  as  well  as  at  Beloit.     Each  club  or  all  of  their  expen.ses  in  term  time  or  during 

has   a   steward,  IxKjkkeeper,  and   secretary,  vacation. 

Seven  stewards  are  employed  at  Beloit  and  .Some  interesting  tables  are  on  file  at  the 
alx>ut  twenty-six  at  Princeton.  The  pay  is  Beloit  employment  bureau,  the  result  of  a 
full  remis?*ion  on  lx>ard,  which  at  the  Prince-  study  of  employnuiit  conditions  at  the  col- 
ton  ciul^  costs  $7.50  a  week,  lege  nuule  ri-(i-ntly  by  the  ninnbrrs  in  the 

class  in  s<)ci«)logy.     Each  senior,  junior,  and 

A    CCJLLEGK    KIIPU>YMENT    BURKAU  S4)[)h<)ni<)re  at    Heloil    was  asked    to  stall!  as 

exactly  as  possil>le  llx*  amount  of  his  annual 

There  are  many  in.stitutionH  of  learning  in  exiHinscH  and  whether  he  was  earning  any- 

'"            intry  that  rannot  l>f>ast  of  [H>werful  thing    toward    his    own    support    and    if    so 

:..    teams  or  colos.s;d  stadiums,  tolU-gcs  whether  he  earin-d  mort!  or  less  than  one-half 

'  ■>  t  are  confined  to,  j>crhaps,  thrc-e  or  four  of  his  t(»tal  expenditures.    Out  of  143  men  in 

builrtings,  but  there  i»  not  one  that  has  not  the  three  upjKrr  classes,   1.^6  niacle  returns. 
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Of  these  12  per  cent,  were  earning  their 
whole  support,  27  per  cent,  were  earning 
more  than  one-half,  and  73  per  cent.,  includ- 
ing the  preceding,  stated  that  they  were 
earning  something  either  in  term  time  or  in 
vacation.  Forty-six  men,  one-third  of  the 
whole  number,  were  at  work  during  term  time. 

The  occupations  at  which  the  men  were 
engaged  included  janitor's  ser\ice,  care  of 
furnaces,  waiting  on  tables,  dish-washing  and 
pumping,  care  of  horses,  driving,  barbering, 
serving  as  stewards  of  clubs,  as  clerks  in 
stores,  driving  deli^'ery  wagons,  acting  as 
laundry  agents;  running  an  employment 
bureau,  stenography  and  typewriting,  clerical 
work,  assisting  in  library  and  gymnasium, 
tutoring,'reporting  for  newspapers,  and  music. 

The  employment  bureau  at  Princeton  is 
in  charge  of  a  practical  business  man  who 
gives  his  entire  time  to  the  work.  When  a 
call  for  help  is  received  the  secretary  consults 
his  index  files  and  finds  the  best  man  fitted 
for  the  position.  The  student  is  asked  to 
report  when  he  begins  work,  the  nature  of  the 
work,  what  it  will  pay,  and  whether  he  will 
take  and  stay  on  the  job.  Over  200  positions 
were  found  and  filled  by  the  bureau  last  year. 

Because  of  the  greater  number  of  students 
at  Princeton  the  problem  of  finding  work  is 


perhaps  more  difficult  than  at  any  other 
small-town  college.  The  town  of  Princeton 
is  little  more  than  a  residential  village  sur- 
rounded by  an  agricultural  community. 
There  are  no  local  industries  and  no  large 
shops.  Each  resident,  rich  and  poor,  has  a 
well-defined  economic  function  in  the  com- 
munity. But  residents  take  a  lively  interest 
in  student  welfare  and  usually  call  upon  the 
employment  bureau  for  what  unskilled  help 
they  need.  Tending  furnaces,  washing  win- 
dows, whitewashing,  and  other  casual  jobs 
are  as  a  rule  tendered  to  the  students.  Farm- 
ers often  call  for  students  when  they  need 
help  in  husking,  wood-cutting,  plowing, 
weeding,  and  haying.  The  bureau  also  sup- 
plies gardeners  to  cottage  and  estate  owners. 
The  helpful  cooperation  of  the  town  folk 
is  characteristic  of  all  small  towns  where  col- 
leges or  universities  are  located.  Often  it  is 
the  college's  most  valuable  asset.  The  resi- 
dents take  a  personal  pride  and  interest  in 
the  students,  and  are  sympathetic  toward 
the  boy  of  small  means.  Each  year  a  college 
town  pays  out  in  wages  to  students  a  good- 
sized  sum  of  money.  Last  year  the  young 
men  at  Colorado  College  earned  over  $12,000 
by  work  given  them  by  the  residents  of  Colo- 
rado Springs.     At  Beloit  more  than  50  per 
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SOME  OF  THE  BUILDINGS  OF  GRINNELL  COLLEGE,  IOWA.  WHERE  ONE-HALF  OF  THE  STUDENTS 

ARE  PARTIALLY  SELF-SUPPORTING 


cent,  of  the  self-supporting  students  make 
their  expenses  by  work  done  in  the  town. 
The  percentage  is  much  smaller  in  Princeton 
owing  to  the  larger  number  at  the  university 
and  the  smaller  size  of  the  town.  Princeton 
also  has  more  activities  directly  associated 
with  and  catering  exclusively  to  the  students. 

COLLEGE    NEWSPAPERS 

Almost  every  college  has  its  newspaper. 
These  sheets  are  good  s^jurces  of  income  to 
a  president  and  other  officers,  while  giving 
steady  employment  to  a  number  of  assist- 
ants. The  income  derived  is  often  large. 
The  managers  of  the  Daily  Princetonian  make 
from  $400  to  S500  each  a  year. 

Corresjxjndence  for  city  pajjcrs  also  affords 
a  fair  income  while  the  student  is  receiving  a 
training  which  many  apply  after  graduation. 
The  Print«-t«>n  Press  Club  is  composed  of 
twelve  memlM-Ts,  all  earning  a  good  part  of 
their  college  cxiHin.ses  by  re{>ortorial  work. 
There  are  also  in  every  college  a  number  of 
"free  lances"  who  nvA.v  rii<ni»  v  writing  spe- 
cial articles. 

CHKATI.Sf;   TIIK   jo» 

The  occu(>ation.H  that  (h-jn-nd  entir<ly  on 
the  [>atronagc  of  the  student  Ix^ly  are  by  far 


more  picturesque  in  variety.  At  Beloit, 
Dartmouth,  and  Grinnell  a  number  of  stu- 
dents are  capable  stenographers  and  type- 
writer operators.  A  man  with  a  tyjiewriter 
and  mimeograph  is  able  to  earn  a  fair  income. 
There  are  theses  to  be  copied  and  syllabi  of 
lectures  to  be  got  out,  besides  a  great  deal  of 
work  for  the  j)rofessors  and  instructors.  Six 
men  at  Beloit  give  private  lessons  in  music 
to  students,  while  as  many  do  tutoring  and 
coaching  which  commands  about  $2  a  lesson. 
The  only  college  barber  who  plies  his  trade 
after  lectures  is  also  to  be  found  at  this  insti- 
tution. 

When,  however,  there  are  more  men  than 
jobs  the  college  man  must  invent  work.  This 
is  esi)ecially  true  at  Princeton,  which  has  as 
many  students  as  any  other  three  small- 
town colleges  combined.  The  mother  of  in- 
vention never  has  brought  into  existence  such 
a  miscellaneous  and  unique  collection  of  en- 
terprises as  is  to  be  found  at  this  institution. 
The  originality,  acumen,  and  pluck  whidi 
necessity  has  brought  out  would  be  remark- 
able not  only  in  a  college  town,  I  nit  in  the 
larger  commercial  world. 

During  the  first  two  or  tliri-c  weeks  of 
Septen)ber  ihr  campus  of  a  college  looks  more 
like  a  railroad  freight  terminal  than  a  (juad- 
rangle  of  a  Heat  of  learning.  The  campus  is  u 
vast  jungle  of  trunks,  suit  cases,  bags  and 
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furniture.  Every  available  wagon  in  town 
is  pressed  into  service.  A  Princeton  student 
saw  the  possibilities  in  an  express  company 
managed  by  students  and  catering  entirely 
to  their  own  fellows.  In  1905,  the  Princeton 
Express  Company  was  organized  by  a  senior 
who  was  working  his  way.  He  hired  a  wagon 
and  called  for  five  "huskies"  to  act  as  assist- 
ants. Over  forty  applied  for  the  job.  He 
paid  $2  a  day  and  a  man  cleared  from  $20 
to  $30  before  college  formally  opened.  The 
enterprise  is  now  making  a  handsome  profit 
for  the  president  and  officers  of  the  company. 
At  the  end  of  the  college  year  in  June  there 
is  a  repetition  of  the  freight  terminal  scene, 
and  the  Students  Express  Company  reaps 
another  harvest. 

Another  enterprise  which  is  to  be  found 
only  at  Princeton  is  the  University  Pressing 
Club.  This  is  not  a  social  organization,  but  a 
company  of  undergraduates  engaged  in  the 
prosaic  work  of  pressing  the  coats  and  trou- 
sers of  their  fellow  students.  This  company 
undertakes  to  keep  a  man's  clothes  in  pre- 
sentable appearance  for  $12  a  year.  The 
clothes  are  pressed,  cleaned,  and  mended,  if 
necessary.  A  journeyman  tailor  does  the 
mending  and  visits  the  college  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  The  company  is  managed  by  a 
president  and  a  secretary.  The  actual  work 
is  done  by  three  pressers  and  six  delivery  men. 
The  latter  are  recruited  from  the  freshman 
class,  while  the  president  is  always  a  senior. 
Ever  since  the  pressing  club  has  been  in  exist- 
ence it  has  happened  that  one  or  more  of  its 
oflScers  or  workers  was  also  a  member  of  one 
of  the  five  "big"  clubs  at  Princeton.  The 
fact  that  he  was  a  "clothes  presser"  did  not 
seem  to  militate  against  his  being  a  good 
fellow.  The  undertaking  has  flourished  and 
those  engaged  in  the  work  earn  a  good  in- 
come. 

Perhaps  the  most  original  kind  of  work 
was  that  invented  by  a  young  man  last  year. 
He  noticed  that  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  his  fellow  students  began  to  throw 
aside  their  books  for  the  day  and  relax.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate 
would  be  a  very  welcome  addition  to  "talk 
and  pipes."  He  laid  in  a  stock  of  the  powder 
and  managed  to  concoct  a  decent  enough  cup. 
At  any  rate  it  was  hot,  and  that  was  what  the 
boys  wanted.  He  delivered  the  chocolate  in 
a  can,  charging  five  cents  for  a  cupful. 
There  was  a  good  profit  in  the  business.  But 
his  customers  soon  called  for  sandwiches  and 
pretzels.  He  laid  in  a  stock  of  both.  The 
success  with  the  sandwiches  was  immediate, 
• — so  much  so  that  the  merchant  is  now  re- 


ferred to  as  the  "sandwich  man."  Two  men 
are  now  engaged  in  the  business,  which,  while 
it  does  not  make  them  rich,  gives  them  a  fair 
income  and  shaves  down  the  term  bills  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  spectacle  of  a 
regularly  ordained  minister  of  the  gospel 
cleaning  windows  for  a  living  may  not  be  a 
very  inspiring  sight.  A  young  minister  of  a 
village  in  the  State  of  New_  Jersey  came  to 
the  conclusion  one  day  that  a  better  educa- 
tion would  enable  him  to  teach  the  gospel 
more  effectively.  The  fact  that  he  had  no 
money  did  not  deter  him  and  he  came  to 
Princeton  with  $20  as  his  sole  capital.  Com- 
ing late  in  the  term  he  found  only  the  casual 
jobs  available.  He  specialized  in  window 
cleaning  and  now  makes  enough  to  keep  him 
"going  through."  On  Sundays  he  preaches 
at  a  little  church  not  far  from  Princeton. 

Princeton's  truck  farm 

The  latest  enterprise  of  the  Princeton  Em- 
ployment Bureau  is  the  Truck  Farm.  About 
three  acres  near  the  campus  are  being  put 
under  cultivation  by  students.  Vegetables 
will  be  raised  for  the  use  of  the  commons 
and  the  general  market.  The  boys  receive 
25  cents  an  hour  for  an  eight-hour  day,  which 
is  the  regular  wage  obtaining  in  the  locality. 
During  the  summer  months  the  workers  will 
have  an  eight-hour  day  of  it.  About  twenty- 
five  students  were  enrolled  for  the  past 
summer's  work,  and  they  expected  to  put  by 
at  least  $6  a  week  toward  expenses  during 
term  time. 

COST    OF    LIVING 

A  point  covered  by  the  investigation  of 
the  class  in  sociology  at  Beloit,  referred  to 
above,  which  is  of  interest  to  a  study  of  em- 
ployment conditions  at  college,  is  the  cost  of 
living.  Of  136  men  reporting,  forty-five 
spent  $400  a  year  or  less;  seven  spent  not 
more  than  $300,  thirty-one  reported  expendi- 
tures of  over  $500,  while  sixty,  or  nearly  half 
the  number  investigated,  spent  between  $400 
and  $500.  By  practising  strict  economy,  the 
investigation  showed  that  a  man  could  get 
through  with  $330;  spending  moderately  and 
livdng  decentl}^,  $430  should  be  enough,  while 
the  generous  spender  should  be  able  to  con- 
fine his  expenditures  to  $536. 

The  estimate  of  expenses  at  Dartmouth 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  Beloit.  The 
tuition  fee  at  the  former  is  $125  while  at  the 
latter  it  is  but  $80;    nevertheless,  the  mini- 
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mum  of  expenses  at  Dartmouth  are  S3  2  2  and 
the  maximum  S566,  or  only  S30  more  than  at 
Beloit. 

At  Princeton,  vdih  the  tuition  fee  $150 
and  the  cost  of  li\-ing  higher,  the  estimate  of 
expenses  shows  no  ver\-  startling  variations. 
The  minimum  of  expenses  is  placed  at  S433, 
which  is  near  the  minimum  at  Beloit,  a  West- 
ern institution  where  the  cost  of  liN^ng  is 
lower.  The  estimate  of  moderate  expendi- 
tures is  $522  and  the  maximum  S669.60. 

The  Beloit  investigation  pointed  out  the 
significant  fact  that  the  expenditures  of  men 
in  the  self-supporting  class  were  in  many 
cases  as  high  as  those  of  men  supported  by 
their  parents.  In  no  estimate  of  expenses 
furnished  by  any  institution  is  there  to  be 
found  a  great  difference  between  the  ex- 
penses of  the  poor  boy  and  the  rich  man's 


son.  In  most  cases  the  outlay  differs  from 
$2  to  S4  a  week.  The  household  budgets  of  a 
good  mechanic  and  of  the  average  store- 
keeper would  probably  show  a  more  appreci- 
able difference  than  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ex- 
penses of  the  working  boy  and  the  wealthy 
student.  The  investigators  at  Beloit  con- 
cluded their  study  with  the  following  remark : 
"If  a  man  can  find  a  place  to  work  for  his 
board,  and  by  prizes  or  scholarships  cut  down 
the  college's  charges  one-half,  he  can  reduce 
his  cash  outlay  to  a  sum  which  it  is  entirely 
within  the  power  of  a  determined  man  to 
earn,  taking  also  the  vacation  into  the  ac- 
count. It  is  true  it  takes  a  man  of  good 
energy  and  good  staying  powers  to  do  it, 
but  hundreds  of  men  have  done  it  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  colleges  and  dozens  of  them  are 
doing  it  today." 


COLOKAiXJ  COLLLGh  ANU  IIS  MOUMAIN  VltW 
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HOW  SHALL  THE  USERS  OF  THE  PANAMA 

CANAL  BE  TAXED? 


IT  has  been  contended  by  many  persons 
that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  the  Panama  Canal,  at  any  rate  so 
far  as  American  shipping  is  concerned,  should 
be  the  same  as  that  concerning  its  inland 
waterways,  upon  which  no  tolls  are  charged, 
and  that  the  shipping  using  the  canal  ought 
not  to  be  taxed  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost 
of  the  big  ditch.  President  Taft  in  his  mes- 
sage of  December  21,  191 1,  included  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  relating  to  the  canal: 

I  believe  that  the  cost  of  such  a  government 
work  as  the  Panama  Canal  ought  to  be  imposed 
gradually  but  certainly  upon  the  trade  which  it 
creates  and  makes  possible.  So  far  as  we  can,  con- 
sistent with  the  development  of  the  world's  trade 
through  the  canal  and  the  benefit  which  it  was 
intended  to  secure  to  the  east  and  west  coastwise 
trade,  we  ought  to  labor  to  secure  from  the  canal 
tolls  a  sufficient  amount  ultimately  to  meet  the 
debt  which  we  have  assumed  and  to  pay  the 
interest. 

This  passage  is  cited  by  Prof.  Emory  R. 
Johnson  in  a  discussion  of  canal  tolls  and  traf- 
fic in  the  North  American  Review.  Professor 
Johnson,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  last  year  to  report 
on  this  particular  subject.  To  carry  out  the 
policy  advocated  by  the  President,  would  in- 
volve the  raising  of  an  annual  revenue  of  over 
$15,000,000.  This  total  is  arrived  at  in  the 
following  manner : 

,  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  operating  and 
maintenance  expenses  will  be  $3,500,000,  and  that 
$500,000  more  will  be  required  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  zone.  The  canal  will  cost  the  United 
States  $375,000,000,  much  of  which  has  been  or  will 
be  borrowed  money.  At  three  per  cent,  the  annual 
interest  on  this  investment  will  amount  to  $1 1 ,250,- 
000.  Thus,  in  order  to  carry  itself  without  being 
a  burden  upon  the  general  budget,  the  canal  wall 
need  to  have  an  annual  revenue  of  $15,250,000. 

The  principal  and  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment in  the  Panama  Canal  must  be  paid 
either  from  the  general  taxes  or  from  the 
canal  revenues;  and  as  the  former  are  now 
subject  to  heavy  demands  "  for  the  promotion 
of  the  public  health,  for  irrigation  and  rec- 
lamation, and  for  maintaining  the  military 
power  and  naval  prestige  of  the  United  States, 
the  present  and  prospective  revenues  of  the 
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Federal  Government  do  not  seem  to  warrant 
the  United  States  in  constructing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  budget  and  maintaining 
on  a  non-revenue  basis  great  public  works 
such  as  the  Panama  Canal."  It  is  Professor 
Johnson's  opinion,  therefore,  that  "such  tolls 
should  be  levied  as  will  enable  the  Panama 
Canal  to  carry  itself,  if  it  be  found,  as  a  result 
of  actual  experience,  that  tolls  producing 
revenues  large  enough  to  meet  operating, 
maintenance,  and  interest  charges  can  be 
imposed  without  unduly  limiting  the  useful- 
ness of  the  canal."  To  determine  whether 
an  annual  revenue  of  over  $15,000,000  can  be 
obtained  from  tolls  without  restricting  the 
traffic,  and  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  levy 
a  charge  of  40  to  60  cents  per  ton  on  the  cargo 
carried  through  the  canal  without  diverting 
from  the  waterway  much  of  the  tonnage  that 
would  otherwise  make  use  of  it,  one  must 
know  the  following  three  things:  "(i)  How 
much  traffic  there  is  available  for  the  use  of 
the  Panama  Canal  if  it  is  not  diverted  by 
tolls;  (2)  what  effect  tolls  will  have  on  pre- 
venting commerce  from  using  the  canal; 
and  (3)  what  rate  of  increase  in  the  traffic 
using  the  canal  may  be  expected. 

A  table  accompanying  Professor  Johnson's 
article  shows  that  the  net  register  tonnage  of 
vessels  that  might  have  advantageously  used 
a  Panama  Canal  in  1909-1910  aggregated 
8,328,029  tons;  and  from  the  increase  in  the 
decade  1900-1910  it  is  estimated  that  by 
191 5,  the  year  in  which  the  canal  is  to  be 
officially  open  for  traffic,  the  ships  passing 
through  the  canal  will  have  a  total  net 
register  tonnage  of  10,500,000  tons,  and  that 
this  total  will  be  increased  to  17,000,000  by 
1925.  On  the  question  of  tolls  Professor 
Johnson  remarks  in  substance  as  follows: 

For  shipping  engaged  in  the  European-Chilean 
trade  the  great  advantage  which  the  Panama  route 
will  have  over  the  Straits  of  Magellan  route  will 
be  the  cheaper  coal  costs,  the  difference  by  the  two 
routes  equaling  possibly  more  than  a  half  of  the 
canal  tolls.  The  probable  tolls  at  Panama  will 
hardly  prevent  the  use  of  the  canal  by  ships  en 
route  between  the  Atlantic  Gulf  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  and  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
For  ten-knot  steamers  Wellington  will  be  ten  days 
nearer  than  by  the  Magellan  Straits  and  Sydney 
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will  be  brought  sixteen  days  nearer.  The  trade 
between  our  eastern  seaboard  and  Australasia  is  not 
likely  to  be  diverted  from  the  canal  by  tolls  of  even 
more  than  $l  per  ton  net  register.  Europe  will 
trade  vnxh  Australia  mainly  by  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  some  share  of  Australia's  commerce 
with  Europe  will  be  handled  by  the  Panama  Canal 
if  the  tolls  there  are  kept  lower  than  at  Suez.  The 
Panama  and  Suez  routes  will  be  active  rivals  in  the 
field  east  and  north  of  Singapore. 

An  important  factor  in  the  choice  of  routes 
will  be  the  relative  cost  of  coal.  At  the 
Panama  Canal  the  United  States  Government 
w-ill  be  able  to  sell  coal,  at  a  profit  possibly, 
for  $5  a  ton:  the  current  price  at  the  Suez 
Canal  is  over  $6. 

.\s  to  the  proposal  that  American  ships  be 
allowed  to  use  the  Panama  Canal  free,  Pro- 
fessor Johnson  is  of  opinion  that  as  the  canal 
will  greatly  increase  the  demand  for  American 
ships,  it  will  be  wiser  for  the  United  States  to 
collect  the  same  tolls  from  aU  ships  and  to 
adopt  effective  measures  for  the  promotion 
of  the  American  marine.  With  regard  to  ves- 
sels owned  by  railway  companies,  "it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  United  States  must  either 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  canal  by  vessels  under 
railroad  control  or  must  so  regulate  carriers 
using  the  canal  as  to  prevent  railroad  lines 
from  monopolizing  or  limiting  the  traffic  car- 
ried between  our  two  seaboards.  Probably 
regulation  will  be  wiser."  The  government 
must  also  keep  itself  informed  "regarding  the 
relation  of  steamship  lines  with  each  other  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  combining  to  re- 
strict services  or  to  raise  rates."  The  gov- 
ernment should  adopt  without  delay  the  pol- 
icy of  requiring  publicity  in  the  services  and 
charges  of  carriers  by  water  as  well  as  of  car- 
riers by  rail. 

From  a  French  Point  of  View 

Writing  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  M.  Francois 
Mange  urges  the  necessity  for  fixing  the  tolls 
and  the  unit  of  tonnage  measurement  without 
delay.  January  i,  191 5,  is  the  date  set  for 
the  ofHrning  of  the  canal  for  general  traffic; 
con.sequtnlly  shifx>wners  and  maritime  organ- 
ization.s  have  none  Ux)  much  lime  in  which 
to  arrange  their  new  services  or  to  build  any 
new  shifts  that  may  Ik:  rcr|uircd.  Already 
.vr\'eral  of  the  leading  sleam.shii>  lines  have 
made  tentative  announcements  that  they  will 
u.HC  the  new  route. 

The  Royal  Mail  Siramnhifi  Co.  Han  romljine<l 
»i  ■  f        '  '        '    iiif»n    ("0.     The 

Hi  iifiuri  haM-(|  \\w 

K'rvrruM  l.inr,  whirh  (or  many  yrar*  na*  navi|[at(Hl 


off  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  and  Central  America. 
.  .  .  The  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique 
will  provide  a  direct  service  between  Saint  Navarre 
and  San  Francisco.  The  Chilean  Company, 
formerly  the  protege  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  will  establish  a  line  from  Valparaiso  via 
Panama  to  New  York,  competing  with  the  English, 
German,  and  American  companies.  .  .  .  Japan 
is  sending  to  Central  and  South  America  ships 
which  will  later  continue  to  New  York;  and  the 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  on  the  opening  of  the 
canal,  will  have  twenty  ships  plying  between  the 
Pacific  and  New  Orleans  and  New  York. 

AH  of  these  companies  and  shipowners  gener- 
ally are  aftxious  to  know  the  precise  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  canal  will  be  placed  at 
their  disposal;  and  any  undue  delay  in  sup- 
plying the  desired  information  may  result  in 
the  loss  of  a  considerable  amount  of  traffic. 

The  canal  will  exercise  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  relations  between  the  maritime 
powers;  it  will  be,  says  M.  Mange,  an  element 
either  of  union  or  of  discord  according  to  the 
spirit  in  which  the  conditions  of  its  use  are 
dictated.  "The  desire  of  the  United  States 
that  the  canal  should  profit  its  own  country 
most  of  all  is  but  natural,  and  justifies  the 
fixation  of  such  a  tariff  of  charges  as  shall 
remunerate  the  capital  employed  in  the 
undertaking."  The  tolls  cannot,  however, 
be  fixed  without  first  deciding  upon  a  unit  of 
tonnage  measurement;  and  M.  Mange  sug- 
gests that  the  United  States  Government 
might  appropriately  submit  a  proposal  on 
this  subject  for  acceptance  by  the  powers. 
There  is  no  question  the  solution  of  which  is 
awaited  with  more  impatience  by  the  mer- 
chant marines  of  all  nations,  and  the  United 
States  should  aid  in  solving  it.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  inauguration  of 
the  Panama  Canal  should  be  characterized  by 
a  perfect  universal  agreement  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  M.  Mange  relates  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  the  Suez  c()nij)any  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  tonnage,  and  enumer- 
ates three  plans  of  taxation  either  of  which 
might  be  adopted  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Panama  Canal:  (i)  On  the  registered  gross 
tonnage;  (2)  on  the  cargo;  {},)  on  the  weight, 
exj>ressed  in  metric  tons  of  displacement. 
Ife  favors  the  last  named,  as  bring  the  sim- 
plest, most  equitable  ba.sis,  and  one  that 
would  meet  with  the  ajjproval  of  the  princi- 
pal interested  nations — Americans,  Knglish, 
French,  and  (iermans. 

Proceeding  to  dis(  uss  the  (juestion  of  tolls, 
M.  Mange,  like  Professf)r  Johnson,  seeks  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  trafTir  avail.ible  for 
the  Panama  (.'anal.  One  dilhculty  in  esti- 
mating thi.s  lies  in  the  discrepancies  existing 
with  regard  to  the  figures  relating  to  the  same 
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exports  and  imports  furnished  by  the  coun-  levied  in  19 15.  He  calculates  that  to  meet 
tries  concerned.  For  example,  for  the  years  the  charges  of  maintenance  and  operation, 
1909-1910,  according  to  American  documents,  interest  on  capital,  sinking  fund,  etc.,  an 
the  exports  to  Japan  were  114,200,000  francs;  annual  income  of  ninety-one  millions  of  francs 
imports  from  Japan,  334,700,000  francs,  would  be  required.  This  would  mean  a  toll  of 
According  to  the  Japanese  documents,  how-  8  fr.  40  ($1.60)  per  Suez  ton.  The  actual 
ever,  the  figures  were:  imports  from  America,  tolls  on  the  Suez  Canal  are  6  fr.  75  per  ton, 
141,285,141,136,000  francs;  exports  to  Amer-  adult  passengers  paying  10  francs  per  head, 
ica,  370,750,000  francs.  Differences:  27  In  closing  his  article  M.  Mange  appeals  to 
millions  of  fraiics,  or  24  per  cent.,  in  one  case,  the  United  States,  "masters  of  the  work,  to 
and  thirty-six  millions  of  francs,  or  11  per  exercise  their  rights  with  great  moderation, 
cent.,  in  the  other.  On  the  average  esti-  to  strive  for  that  real  neutralization  of  the 
mates  of  three  separate  commissions  M.  new  route  which  shall  give  to  all  and  to  each 
Mange  arrives  at  a  total  of  32,595,000  metric  the  same  profits  or  charges  and  the  same  pro- 
tons of  displacement  on  which  tolls  may  be  tection." 


GOVERNOR    MARSHALL   OF   INDIANA   ON 
''AUTOMATIC    CITIZENS'' 

IN  the   September  number  of   the  Atlantic  when  men  have  no  higher  idea  of  responsibility 

Monthly  there  is   a  paper  by  Governor  than  conformity  to  the  strict  letter  of  legislative 

Thomas  R.  Marshall,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Vice-President,  which  might  be  ap-  Governor  Marshall  differentiates  his  coun- 
propriately  described  as  an  admirable  essay  trymen  into  three  grades  of  citizens, 
on  individualism.     Recalling  the  fact  that 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  responsible  more  than  There  are  those  who  obey  the  law  through  fear 

any  one  else  for  the  idea  of  individualism,  the  °f  its  penalties,-men  who  deal  squarely  because 

^  •'                        ,    .         1  .         ir         •     1-    -J      T  .  their  lawyers  tell  them  that  they  will  lose  money, 

Governpr.proclaims  himself  an  mdividuahst.  ^nd  perhaps  their  liberty,  if  they  do  not.     These 

But  he  does  not  believe  in  "an  individualism  constitutethe  lowest  grade  of  citizenship.  There  are 

which  teaches  the  right  to  success  without  those  who  obey  the  law  because  it  is  the  law;  they 

emphasizing  the  duty  of  not  depriving  any  have  no  respect  for  it ;    they  regard  it  as  crude, 

^,      .               r  1  •                ^      -i     V     T     ii  loolish,   immaterial   legislation,   but  their  respect 

Other  man  of  his  opportunity.       In  the  exer-  f^^.  constituted  authority  induces  them  to  keep  the 

cise  of  our  individual  rights  we  are  prone  to  letter  of  the  law  regardless  of  their  opinion  of  the 

forget  the  existence  of  our  individual  responsi-  spirit  of  it.    These  constitute  an  improved  class 

bilities.    "There  can  be  no  right  without  this  °^  citizens.  But  the  citizens  of  the  third  and  high- 

].                        -i-j-.     )>  est  grade  are  the  men  who  make  tor  righteousness, 

corresponding  responsibility.  They  are  the  salt  of  the  Republic.    These,  I  am 

...  ,  .  ,,  pleased  to  call  automatic  citizens.  They  are  men 
The  manufacturer  of  food-products,  kindly  and  ^ho  realize  that  with  the  right  of  individual  sue- 
well  disposed,  generous  and  charitable,  who  would  ^ess  in  America  has  come  the  duty  of  individual 
not  dream  of  taking  the  life  of  his  fellow-man,  will  responsibility;  that  they  may  'go  the  limit'  in  the 
use  benzoate  of  soda  as  a  food  preservative.  It  ^^y  of  success,  but  that  they  must  not  injure  their 
IS  immaterial  whether  it  is  dangerous  to  life  or  not.  fellow-men. 
He  is  feeding  dirty  food  to  the  people,  and  he  is 

taking  a  chance  with  human  life     His  individual-  jf  Americans  increasingly   "entertain  the 
ism  IS  making  a  success  01  his  business.     What  is  ,,      .        ,        .,..,      ,•        "^     1       •        ,, 
it  doing  with  his  conscience?   A  manufacturer,  who  delusion  that  individualism  authorizes  them  to 
would   weep   over   the   unfortunate   condition   of  do  anything  which  the  Legislature  has  not  for- 
a  defective  child,  takes  into  his  factory  hundreds  bidden,  and  which  the  courts  cannot  punish, 
of  immature  children,  and  never  dreams  that  under  ^^^^  ^^^  individualism  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
the  evolution  01  evil  there  can  be  any  moral  re-  .,,  ,                            ,      ,   .,         ,,    ^j-         ii        ^^ 
sponsibility  resting  upon  his  shoulders,  inasmuch  Will  be  pronounced  a  failure.       If,  on  the  other 
as  the  law  of  the  land  does  not  forbid.  hand,  we  "restore  to  OUr  individuaHsm  our 
What  shall  be  said  of  the  railroad  director  who  religious  conscience,  if  we  do  not  lose  sight  of 
has   knowledge   of    a   defective   roadbed    and    of  ^^^  responsibility  while  at  the  same  time  in- 
decayed  rolling-stock,  but  preters  to  declare  a  divi-  .  ,.       ^                   •   1  .      T                    1           jr 
dend  and  risk  an  accident?    What  shall  be  said  of  sisting  upon  our  rights,  if  we  go  only  as  far  as 
the  landlord  who  permits  his  tenants  to  take  their  as  we  can  gO  without  depriving  our  brother 
•chances  with  bad  plumbing  and  leaking  gas-pipes?  of  any  of  his  rights,"  then  this  individualistic 
What  shall  be  said  of  the  individual  who  waters  RgpubUc  will  survive,  "not  by  the  power  of 
stocks  and  bonds  and  sells  them  to  the  unwary  be-  •,     ,      •  ,    ^-                 ^         ^      i    "1  1       It. 
cause  the  law  does  not  forbid?     What  has  come  its  legislative  enactments,  but  by  the  equi- 
upon  a  world  prating  of  its  love  of   brotherhood  table  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  its  citizens." 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


oDj 


THE   MIND   THAT  THE  AMERICAN 

PEOPLE    LACKS 

THE  executive  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  International  Conciliation  has 
done  %sisely  in  printing  as  one  (Xo.  55)  of  its 
pamphlets  for  circulation  the  opening  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
as  presiding  officer  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  on  International  .Arbitration, 
on  ^lay  15  of  the  present  year.  The  key- 
note of  this  address  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "We  must  learn  to  bring 
to  the  consideration  of  public  business  in  its 
international  aspects  what  I  may  call  the 
international  mind."  What  this  international 
mind  is,  and  how  we  are  to  seek  for  it  and 
gain  it  as  a  possession  of  our  own  and  of  our 
country,  is  explained  thus: 

The  international  mind  is  nothing  else  than  that 
habit  of  thinking  of  foreign  relations  and  business, 
and  that  habit  of  dealing  with  them,  which  regard 
the  several  nations  of  the  civilized  world  as  friendly 
and  cooperating  equals  in  aiding  the  progress  of 
civilization,  in  developing  commerce  and  industry, 
and  in  spreading  enlightenment  and  culture 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  as  inconsistent  with 
the  international  mind  to  attempt  to  steal  some 
other  nation's  territory-  as  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  ordinar>-  morality  to  attempt 
to  steal  some  other  individual's  purse.  Magnitude 
docs  not  justify  us  in  dispensing  with  morals. 

iJr.  Butler  suggests  that  in  striving  to  gain 
the  international  mind  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
*"to  learn  to  measure  other  peoples  and  other 
civilizations  than  ours  fn^m  their  own  point 
of  view  and  by  thefr  own  standards  rather 
than  by  our  own.  .  .  .  There  is  plainly  i)Iace 
in  the  world  for  numerous  races,  for  many 
nationalities,  and.  therefore,  for  different 
pijints  of  view  and  for  different  angles  of  re- 
flection." The  vital  quest  i<jn  is  how  far  the 
princi[)les  of  morality  that  we  profess  sf) 
ardently  as  individuals,  have  taken  hold  of 
n- '  '  ity.    Certain  phrases 

ari'.  ,.  ..: :.     .   -,.,..i.rently  jM)pular,  seem 

to  indicate  to  Dr.  Butler  that  "we  have  no 
very  jirofound  faith  in  the  dominance  of 
moral  principle,  and  no  very  clear  ethical 
conviction  as  to  our  own  national  diitv." 
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which  ape  true  courage  and  genuine  [jatriotisni, 
as  well  as  ujjon  those  wearisome  platitudes  which 
are  a  con\enient  refuge  for  those  who  refuse  to 
learn  to  ihink. 

We  .Viiu-ricans,  say>  Dr.  Butler,  "need  the 
international  mind  ;'s  much  as  any  people 
ever  needed  it.  \\'e  shall  never  be  able  to  do 
justice  to  our  better  scKe-^  or  to  take  our  true 
jiart  in  the  modern  world  until  wi';icc|uire  it."' 

If  we  are  to  take  lli<-  pl.ice  w  lii(  li  inaii>'  of  us 
ha\'e  fonrlK'  ho|)ed  .America  would  Like,  at  the 
very  forefront  of  the  movement  for  I  lie  e>i;ili!i>!i- 
mi-nt  of  a  world  |M-a<'e  Ii.im'iI  upon  e\('ti-lianried 
justice,  we  must  lir>»t  learn  to  nd<-  our  tongues  and 
to  turn  deaf  ears  lo  tlios<-  who,  from  time  to  time, 
«-n<lea\or  lo  lead  us  away  from  the  |»iith  of  inter- 
national n-ctitude  .tnd  mtern.ilion.i!  honor  with 
fals<'  I  ries  of  a  pH<-u<|o-p,ii  riot  ism. 

.\nother  thing  to  lie  remembered  is  that 
there  is  an  interdependence  betwi-en  reason- 
ableness and  sanity  in  the  (oiuliKt  of  do- 
mestic politics  on  the  one  hand,  and  kindly 
feeling  and  generous  sympathy  in  our  atti- 
tude toward  foreign  relations  on  the  other. 

A  nation  that  \n  either  inlellec  tu.illy,  mor.illy, 
or  |Militiially  iiirbulent,  is  not  in  .iii\    position  to 
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assume  leadership  in  the  development  of  inter- 
national affairs  on  a  peace-loving  and  orderly 
basis.  The  political  braggart  at  home  is  the  politi- 
cal bully  abroad.  Unfortunately,  our  contemporary 
American  public  life  offers  illustrations  in  abun- 
dance of  the  unhappy  effects  of  constantly  carrying 
on  political  discussion,  both  on  the  platform  and  in 
the  press,  with  the  manners  of  the  prize  ring  and 
the  language  of  the  lunatic  asylum.  A  large  part 
of  the  American  public  has  become  so  accustomed 
to  highly  seasoned  political  food  that  it  is  no  longer 
satisfied  with  a  merely  nutritious  political  diet. 

All  who  have  the  true  interest  of  their 
country  at  heart  will  agree  with  Dr.  Butler 
when  he  says : 

Most  of  all,  we  must  do  our  best  to  lift  political 
discussion,  both  national  and  international,  up  out 
of  the  mire  of  personality  and  unseemly  contro- 
versies between  individuals  and  private  interests 
on  to  the  high  ground  of  principle.  It  is  not  fash- 
ionable just  now  in  some  influential  quarters  to 
have  any  fixed  principles. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  important  that 


upon  all  this  sort  of  thing  we  should  turn 
our  backs. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  "devoted  to  liberty  and  order,  and  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  promoting  the  common 
welfare";    but, 

unhapjMly,  .  political  exploiters  and  promoters 
with  vast  quantities  of  watered  political  stock  to 
dispose  of,  are  just  now  keeping  up  such  a  din  and 
are  so  skilfully  organizing  the  adventurous  ele- 
ments of  the  population  that  real  public  opinion, 
our  true  national  character,  and  the  genuine  public 
will  are  for  the  moment  quite  in  the  background. 
At  the  moment  we  are  being  ruled  by  the  noisy 
and  well-organized  majorities  of  minorities,  and 
we  are  sliding  backward  in  political  dignity  and 
political  wisdom  every  hour. 

Dr.  Butler  believes  that  "when  the  people 
as  a  whole  grasp  this  fact,  as  they  surely  will, 
they  will  assert  themselves  with  no  uncertain 
voice,  and  our  nation  will  once  more  put  its 
feet  in  the  path  of  progress.'' 


THE   TWO    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTIETH    BIRTH- 
DAY  OF  THE   ROYAL  SOCIETY 


ON  July  15, 1662,  "The  President,  Council, 
and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  for  Improving  Natural  Knowledge," 
were  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation  by 
Charles  II.,  and  on  the  same  date  in  this 
present  year  the  Society  celebrated  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  event  at  Burlington  House, 
London,  the  gathering  being  honored  by  the 


presence  of  King  George.  Really  the  Royal 
Society  is  somewhat  more  than  250  years  old. 
As  the  London  Graphic  relates,  John  Wallis, 
Saviiian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  1649, 
wrote  as  follows: 

About  the  year  1645,  at  a  time  when,  by  our 
civil  wars,  academical  studies  were  much  inter- 
rupted in  both  our  universities,  I  had  the  oppor- 


CHARLES    II  ROBERT    BOYLE  SIR    CHRISTOPHER    WREN  SAMUEL    PEPYS 

THE  FOUNDER  AND  DISTINGUISHED  EARLY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON 

(The  portraits  of  other  well-known  members  appear  on  the  opposite  page) 
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SIR   ISAAC   XEWTOX 


SIR    HUMPHRY   DAVY 


THOMAS    H.  HUXLEY 


LORD   KELVIN 


tunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  divers  worthy 
persons  inquisitive  into  natural  philosophy  and 
other  parts  of  human  learning. 

The  "divers  worthy  persons"  included 
John  Wilkins,  D.D.,  Theodore  Haak,  Dr. 
Francis  Glisson,  Dr.  Jonathan  Goddard,  and 
Samuel  Foster,  Gresham  Professor  of  Astron- 
omy, and  they  met  weekly  "to  discourse  and 
consider  of  philosophical  inquiries — of  an- 
atomy, na\-igation,  astronomy,  mechanics, 
and  other  subjects."  Forced  to  di.scontinue 
their  meetings  in  165S, — Gresham  College, 
one  of  their  meeting-places,  being  made  a 
quarters  for  soldiers, — they  returned  to*  the 
college  after  the  Restoration  and,  in  1660, 
"decided  to  bring,  as  it  were,  some  substance 
into  the  shadow  by  forming  an  association." 

A  list  of  likely  sympathisers  was  put  foward, 
and  certain  rules  were  drawn  up.     Sfxjn  after,  Sir 


Robert  Moray  brought  in  word  from  the  Court 
that  the  King  approved  the  design  and  would 
encourage  it.  .  .  .  With  provident  haste  the  pro- 
moters petitioned  His  Majesty  to  incorjiorate 
them,  and  a  Journal-book  entry  of  October  16, 
1661,  records  that  "Sir  Robert  Moray  ac(|uaintecl 
the  Society  that  hee.and  Sr.  Paul  Ncilc  kiss'd  the 
King's  hands  in  the  Company's  Nan:e,  and  is 
intreatcd  by  them  to  return  most  humble  thancks 
to  his  MajestN'  for  the  Reference  he  was  j)lease(l 
to  graunt  of  their  Petition:  and  to  this  favour  and 
honour  hee  was  pleased  to  olTer  of  him  selfe  to  bee 
enier'd  one  of  the  Society."  On  July  15,  1662, 
the  (ireat  Seal  of  the  Kingdom  was  afii.ved  to 
a  charter. 

The  charter  itself  is  "written  on  four  skins 
of  vellum,  the  first  of  which  bears  ...  a 
portrait  head  of  Charles  II.  in  Indian  ink 
within  the  letter  C."  In  August,  1663,  the 
King  ordered  the  delivery  to  the  President 
oi  the  Society  of  "one  guilt  niacc,  being  a 
guift  from  his  Ma*"." 
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At  times  experiments  were  provided  for 
the  King's  benefit,  but  he  did  not  come. 
Pepys  says:  "Gresham  College  he  [the  King] 
laughed  at  for  spending  time  in  weighing  air, 
and  doing  nothing  else  since  they  sat."  On 
Jan.  29,  1662,  the  lord  ambassador  of  Genoa 
paid  a  \'isit,  and  was  entertained  "with  the 
sight  of  Mr.  Boyles  Engine  {i.  e.,  air-pump) 
for  the  Exsuction  of  Aire." 

The  Graphic  omits  to  mention  that  in 
1666,  on  the  invitation  of  Henry  Howard 
of  Arundel,  the  society  changed  its  home  to 
Arundel  House,  and  that  the  society  was  pre- 
sented with  the  library  of  Howard's  grand- 
father,   Thomas,    Earl    of    Arundel,    which 


became  the  nucleus  of  the  present  fine  Hbrary 
owned  by  the  society. 

The  society  left  Arundel  House  in  17 10 
for  a  house  in  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
where  it  stayed  till  1780.  "On  meeting  nights 
a  lamp  was  hung  out  over  the  entrance  to 
the  court."  In  1780  a  further  move  was  made 
to  Somerset  House,  and  finally  the  society 
went  to  its  present  home  at  Burlington  House. 
Isaac  Newton  was  elected  president  in  1703, 
and  held  office  for  twenty-four  years  (1703- 
1727),  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  held  the  same 
ofiice  for  no  less  a  period  than  forty-one 
years  (1778-1820).  By  the  present  custom 
the   president]  holds    office   for  five   years. 


YOUNG   FRANCE  AND    PHYSICAL   CULTURE 


IF  any  one  feature,  more  than  another,  of 
the  visit  of  the  American  athletes  to 
Sweden  impressed  itself  upon  those  who  ex- 
tended such  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  it  was  the 
systematic  manner  in  which  the  team  was 
trained  and  the  conscientiousness  displayed 
by  the  members  composing  it  in  obeying  the 
regulations  laid  down  for  their  observance. 
According  to  an  article  in  the  Revue  hebdoma- 
daire  (Paris),  the  French  contestants  were 
similarly  impressed  so  long  ago  as  1896,  at 
Athens.  M.  Hugues  Le  Roux,  writing  in 
that  magazine  on  what  we  may  term  the 
renaissance  of  physical  culture  in  France, 
says: 

It  was  at  the  Olympic  Games,  solemnly  resusci- 
tated at  Athens  in  1896,  that  our  [the  French] 
inferiority  and  insufficiency  in  sports  were  demon- 
strated. I  had  purposely  embarked  at  Brindisi  on 
the  boat  which  brought  to  Athens  the  representa- 
tives sent  by  the  American  universities  to  Greece 
to  dispute  with  all  the  champions  of  the  world  the 
Marathon  laurel  and  the  other  crowns  of  the 
stadium.  .  .  .  These  young  men  were  accompa- 
nied by  a  kind  of  person  at  that  time  unknown 
among  us  and  whom  they  called  a  "coach."  He 
looked  after  his  subjects  as  though  they  were 
young  race-horses.  Ten  times  a  day  on  the  slightest 
variations  of  temperature,  he  required  them  to 
wrap  up  or  to  divest;  and  he  supervised  their 
sleep,  ablutions,  nourishment,  beverages,  cigar- 
ettes, massage,  and  exercise  with  a  strictness  quite 
•military.  It  was  demonstrated  to  us  that  these 
precautions  were  engaged  in  as  an  exact  science, 
"training."  Chosen  from  among  thousands,  these 
young  sons  of  a  new  country  had  the  figure  and 
ipuscles  of  Achilles;  and  a  fact  worthy  of  notice 
was  that  nearly  all  of  them  occupied  an  honorable 
position  in  the  university  specialties  to  which  they 
had  devoted  themselves. 

All  of  the  qualities  combining  to  create  a 
champion  are  found  in  the  make-up  of  the 


athlete  called  to  contest  the  prize  for  the  foot- 
race in  the  stadium.  It  is  the  sport  par  ex- 
cellence. M.  Le  Roux  recounts  an  incident 
which  demonstrated  to  him  the  great  need  on 
the  part  of  the  French  runners  of  the  training 
to  which  the  Americans  were  subjected. 

At  the  Olympic  Games  of  1896  in  one  of  the  foot- 
races there  was  a  young  Frenchman  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  his  own  country  by  some 
notable  performances.  Notwithstanding  that  his 
competitors  observed  that  discipline  and  seclusion 
indicated  above,  the  little  Parisian  imagined  that 
he  would  add  to  his  reputation  by  employing  the 
hours  before  the  race  in  a  manner  the  least  likely 
to  farther  his  efforts.  We  saw  him  exuberant  and 
joyous  in  all  the  places  where  one  eats  and  drinks. 
I  assisted  at  the  track  by  the  side  of  the  trainer  of 
the  American  students;  and  I  have  remembered 
the  lesson  which  he  taught  me  that  day.  From  the 
first  turn  of  the  track  the  German  runners  showed 
that  they  were  beaten.  "Do  not  be  surprised," 
said  my  friend  the  coach.  "These  Germans  are 
insufficiently  nourished.  On  acorn  coffee,  black 
bread,  greens,  sausages!  They  have  neither  the 
muscles  of  our  young  Anglo-Saxons  nor  the  nervous 
system  of  you  Frenchmen."  While  chatting  we 
watched  the  approach  of  some  champion  runners. 
The  young  Frenchman  who  had  so  ill-prepared 
himself  for  the  race,  had  evidently  determined  that, 
now  he  was  in  the  race,  he  would  conquer  or  die, 
He  finished  second,  but  black  in  the  face  as  a 
hunted  stag;  and  the  race,  of  course,  went  to  one 
of  the  American  runners.  Said  my  friend:  "Your 
young  Parisian  runs  with  his  heart.  The  others 
run  with  their  legs.  Your  race  has  magnificent 
power.  With  the  nervous  system  that  you  have 
inherited,  if  you  would  but  submit  to  the  discipline 
of  training,  you  would  be  unbeatable." 

The  lesson  learned  at  Athens  has  borne 
good  fruit.  M.  Le  Roux  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  development  of  athletics  in-  his 
country.  It  appears  that  at  the  beginning  of 
1887  there  were  two  athletic  and  sporting 
societies,  already  venerable,  in  France, — the 
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Racing  Club  and  the  Stade  Franjais.  At  the 
close  of  a  paper-chase  in  the  woods  ot  Ville- 
d'A\Tay,  on  Januan-iS.iSSj,  these  two  bod- 
ies decided  to  amalgamate,  taking  the  title, 
"  Union  des  Societes  frangaises  des  Sports 
athletiques,"  (abbre\'iated,  U.  S.  F.  S.  A.). 
It  was  agreed  that  the  Union  should  oflFer  as 
prizes  objects  of  art,  medals,  and  diplomas, 
and  that  it  should  hold  competitions  and  con- 
ferences to  further  athletics  generally.  The 
Union  has  made  rapid  progress,  as  the  follow- 
ing figures  show.  In  connection  with  the 
Union  there  were: 

In  1887,  2  clubs 

"  1892,  31  clubs  and  13  school  associations 
"  1897,  138  clubs  and  70  associations 
"  1902,  249     "        •'    *  88 


In  1907,  558  clubs  and  106  associations 
"  1910, 951      "        "     180  " 

and  79  military  and  naval  societies. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  number  has 
still  further  increased.  A  new  spirit  animates 
Young  France:  it  should  produce  results  far 
beyond  a  course  of  instruction  in  sports.  In 
times  of  peace  a  generation  of  young  French- 
men is  being  developed  who  have  confidence 
in  themselves,  who  gladly  meet  difficulties, 
who  strive  with  ardor  and  conquer  without 
vanity.  And  for  times  of  war  a  new  type  of 
soldier  citizen  is  being  educated  who  regards 
the  conflicts  between  nations  as  a  necessary 
incident  in  the  struggle  for  life  and  who 
strives  to  prepare  himself  with  heart  and  soul 
for  the  battle. 


THE  REAL  STATUS  OF  FRENCH  PROTESTANTISM 


EARLY  in  the  year  La  Revue,  the  French 
monthly,  published  an  article  by  M. 
Onesime  Reclus,  on  the  "Decadence  of 
Protestantism  in  France."  This  Re\7ew  con- 
<lensed  and  quoted  from  M.  Reclus'  article  in 
its  issue  for  April.  The  original  aroused  a 
gfXKl  deal  of  attention  in  France.  The  sum- 
mary appearing  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine 
also  has  called  forth  some  interesting  com- 
n^ent.  .Several  French  reWews  have  pub- 
li:!:cJ  editorial  notes  presenting  evidence  of 
the  growth  of  French  Protestantism  during 
the  past  decade  apparently  unknown  to  M. 
Reclus  when  he  wrote  his  article  in  La  Revue. 
We  have  received  an  interesting  letter  on 
this  subject  from  a  Canadian  reader,  Mme. 
Bieler,  whose  husband  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Montreal  Presbyterian  College. 
\Vc  quote  from  it  here: 

M.  Onetime  KecluK,  author  of  the  article*  in 
/>i  Frrue  ^ Paris),  has  such  a  nputation  a.s  a 
w  i«  nri-t  and  a  t?t""Vraf)hfr  that  his  statrmtnts  have 

ihf»*w  who  know  how  th»- 
■  '•  an  a>{noHtic  by  an   un- 
li-il<l'>  r  -"trie  tly  (  akiniilic  rdiK.!- 

ti'-:       '1  ..    and    oftin    unjustly    hi* 

d  the  faith  of  h'm  chilrlh'KKi.  anfl  brokt- 
I  I.  ii«»m  h-  '  -'•  f-i — '  '  in  only  unrliTHlanrl 
li'A    thcMT    I  h.ivi-   biavd    hi-* 

:   liiiii   trotn  ((ivinK  a   fair 
i   thr   prix^iii    l'rr»HHi.in' 

,   irr<«  the  ihin  < 'ni.-fi  v'.iiiini     of 
•x»ni«-  f  hiin  h«r*   to  the  vawt    au'i  m- 

dayn.     lie  ( ompbiin-  -'  — •-<f|  m-irni^i      iii'iiinr- 
•  nre  to  reliKion.   W'.  .   love  of   money  and 

dr.  .1       '  '  Ml  of  ax'"'' 

'"'■'  !  he  moral- 

of  Aiiiirii .1,  th«-y  will 

,      riripU-    of    the    preM-llI 

IcrneraiKin,  turnrtitnti  that  the  "k'nkI  old  dayti" 


were  not  quite  as  virtuous  as  they  should  like  us 
to  believe.  My  first  answer  therefore  is  this: 
"  If  a  part  of  the  statements  of  M.  Reclus  is  true, 
his  readers  must  remember  that  French  Christian- 
ity is  not  alone  at  fault,  but  that  which  is  a  re- 
proach to  it,  is  also  a  reproach  to  all  the  so-called 
Christian  nations  of  the  world. 

-After  having  made  allowance  for  what  cannot 
be  denied  in  M.  Reclus'  statements,  we  must  say 
that  his  somber  picture  of  French  Protestantism  is 
entirely  overdrawn  and  that  both  numerically  and 
spiritually  the  Huguenot  lca\en,  far  from  being 
dried  up,  is  more  acti\c  than  c\'er. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  oui-of-thc-way  parts  of 
France,  the  Protestants  are  decreasing  in  number, 
but  st>  also  arc  they  in  Massachusetts  and  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  Why?  Because,  just  as  the 
thrifty,  intelligent  .Americans  and  Canadians  leave 
their  barren  farms  for  betlir  openings  in  the  West, 
the  [-"rench  Protestant  laborers,  better  educ.ited  and 
more  enterprising  than  their  neighbors,  often 
.-»ban<lon  agriculture  for  the  industrial  and  comtuer- 
cial  enterprises  in  the  towns,  where  they  hope  to 
put  their  talents  to  better  account.  This  deser- 
tion of  the  country  for  the  town  is  a  misfortune, 
but  its  causes  are  not  entirely  to  the  discredit  of 
the  w<jrkinginan.  It  is  fair  toa<ld  that  if  many  nf 
this  class  looM'ii  their  cliunh  connection  when 
th<\-  le.i\i'  the  (ounlry  for  the  town,  ni.in\-  riiii.iin 
f.iithful  and  help  ((instantly  to  swell  the  city  ( on- 
grcgations.  .As  to  voluntary  sterility,  it  is  a  gr«at 
curM-,  e«|H'cially  among  the  sm.ili  l.mded  pro- 
j)riet(»rs,  who  be.ir  h«'avy  taxation,  suffer  from  tic 
obligatory  milil.ir\  s<r\ice.  have  small  incomi  s 
;ind  an  cx.igger.iii d  s«  use  of  e( ononu'.  Howe\ir, 
taken  as  .1  whole,  the  Protestants  h.ive  mu(  h 
larger  families  th.m  the  n.itive  ,\meri(ans,  the 
HW.irming  babies  of  the  ty|)i(al  lliigucnol  lionic 
Iwing  ever  a  Hubject  of  wonder  and  amitsemeni  to 
their  Roman  Catholic  neighborM. 

The  ap|iarent  diminution  of  l-reiu  h  Protes- 
tantism omieH  more  from  disphiccmenl  th.in  from 
Hterilily  .ind  .dfandonmcnt  of  the  (  .iiholi(  f.iiili. 
.M.  ke<  hit  blames  the  l.irge  number  of  sects  loi' 
what  he  (.dls  the  (|e(a(|eii<c  of  l'ren(  h  Protest. ml 
ism.  If  he  w.id  a  more  intimate  and  Hympalheiii 
•iluMTVer  «»f  the  reliKioim  life  of  hix  country  he  would 
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not  make  this  mistake.  A  rising  tide  of  fraternity 
is  sweeping  away  the  very  frail  and  low  barriers 
which  used  to  divide  the  different  French  denomi- 
nations. Interchange  of  pulpits  and  pastors,  co- 
operation in  the  same  social  and  religious  enter- 
prises, the  extinction  of  superfluous  sects  (and 
these  never  spring  up  abundantly  in  French  soil), 
the  union  and  complete  amalgamation  of  religious 
organizations, — all  these  signs  of  a  common  united 
Protestantism  are  at  work,  much  to  the  joy  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  strength  of  united  Chris- 
tendom. 

Now  for  the  accusation  of  decay  in  religious  life 
and  influence.  Is  not  the  existence  of  half  a  dozen 
important  societies  for  the  evangelization  of  their 
country,  with  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  mis- 
sionary stations,  besides  the  organized  churches,  a 
sufficient  answer  to  this  denunciation?  In  their 
home  missions  the  French  Protestants  have  neg- 
lected no  up-to-date  means  of  furthering  their  ends. 
The  boat,  which  takes  the  gospel  to  the  towns  and 
villages  situated  along  the  rivers  and  canals,  the 
automobile,  which  carries  the  Bibles  and  tracts  to 
the  most  out-of-the-way  markets  and  fairs,  the 
tent  apd  movable  hall,  where  temporary  and  ear- 
nest avangelistic  and  temperance  campaigns  are 
conducted,  the  attractive  posters  and  the  handbills 
placarded  and  distributed  at  street  corners,  the 
lectures  in  theaters  and  town  halls,  the  clubs  and 
classes  for  young  people,  the  institutes  and  mis- 


sions for  the  workingman's  family — all  of  these  he 
does  not  mention.  To  this  home  missionary  work 
could  b5  added  what  the  French  do  for  the  sick  and 
needy.  Forty  Protestant  orphanages,  as  many 
homes  for  the  aged,  hospitals  and  convalescent 
homes,  asylums  of  every  description,  an  admirable 
institution,  for  deaconesses,  and  rescue  work 
among  fallen  women  and  discharged  prisoners.  It 
would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  their  efforts  for 
the  uplift  of  public  morality,  for  the  abolition  of 
pauperism  and  for  the  solution  of  the  terrible  social 
problems  engendered  by  our  modern  civilization. 

Not  content  with  the 'enormous  expense  in  men 
and  money  entailed  by  their  home  agencies,  the 
descendants  of  the  valiant  Huguenots  have 
founded  in  Algeria,  Senegal,  French  Congo,  Basuto- 
land,  Zambesi,  Madagascar,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  successful 
missionary  works  of  modern  Christendom. 

Six  years  ago  the  French  Protestants  were  sud- 
denly obliged  to  furnish  the  $300,000  which,  until 
then,  the  government  had  given  to  their  State 
Church.  They  put  their  hands  to  their  pockets, 
and  not  only  keep  each  year  subscribing  a  good 
deal  more  than  that  sum  for  the  growing  needs  of 
a  growing  Church,  but  they  are  constantly  increas- 
ing the  incomes  of  their  missionary  and  social 
enterprises.  I  will  let  your  readers  judge  if  this 
looks  like  a  victorious  and  onward  march,  or  like 
the  decadence  of  Protestantism  in  France? 


ENGLAND'S  DISTRUST  OF  GERMANY 


THE  passage,  on  August  2,  of  the  Lodge 
bill,  in  the  Senate,  the  avowed  object  of 
which  is  not  only  the  reaffirming  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  but  the  broadening  of  its  scope; 
the  question  now  pending  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  battleships  required  by  the  navy; 
the  proximate  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal; 
and,  finally,  the  harsh  challenge  implied  in 
the  declaration  recently  made  by  Winston 
Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  re- 
garding the  determination  of  England  to 
maintain  her  naval  supremacy,  all  combine  to 
lend  peculiar  point  and  timeliness  to  a  letter 
addressed  by  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  to  the  editor 
of  the  Deutsche  Revue,  and  published  in  that 
magazine,  together  with  a  bitter  reply  thereto 
by  a  distinguished  German  admiral.  We 
present  translations  in  full  of  both  letters, 
since  the  questions  involved  are  of  vital  im- 
portance both  in  regard  to  American  inter- 
ests and  as  factors  in  world-politics.  Mr. 
Maxim  says: 

It  is  idle  to  deny  the  fact  that  the  English  nation 
in  general  cherishes  a  strong  suspicion  that  Ger- 
many has  sinister  ends  in  view.  The  English 
naturally  regard  the  matter  from  their  own  stand- 
point; they  need  not  consider  the  welfare  of  other 
nations;   they  think  only  of  themselves. 

They  base  their  suspicions  on  the  following 
grounds.  Germany  is  the  greatest  military  power 
in  the  world;     Germany   has   no   neighbors  who 


would  dare  invade  her  territory  or  attempt  the 
least  infringement  of  her  rights;  all  of  them  have 
the  best  possible  reasons  for  desiring  to  maintain 
peace  with  her.  Hence  Germany's  position  is 
absolutely  secure  and  unattackable;  she  runs  not 
the  remotest  danger  of  any  attack  upon  her  rights. 

In  foreign  countries,  we  find,  Germany  possesses 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  England  and  the 
United  States  enjoy.  No  other  nation  has  the 
faintest  idea  of  infringing  upon  her  rights.  Ger- 
many has  at  the  present  time  a  very  extensive 
foreign  commerce,  thanks,  not  to  political  influ- 
ence or  the  force  of  arms,  but  to  the  incomparable 
skill  and  enterprise  of  her  people.  Germany  has 
no  dangerous  enemy,  domestic  or  foreign.  Why, 
then,  does  she  burden  herself  with  taxes  in  order  to 
build  a  fleet  of  monstrous  strength?  What  docs 
she  want  with  countless  "Dreadnoughts"? — at 
present  she  has  absolutely  no  need  of  such  things 
as  battleships,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cruisers. 
If  she  thinks  to  remain  always  at  peace  why  does 
she  demand  this  enlargement  of  a  fleet  already  of 
abnormal  strength?  There  must  exist  some 
ground  for  this,  and  the  very  strength  of  the  fleet 
now  building  seems  to  point  unmistakably  to 
England,  which  now  possesses  the  largest  navy  in 
the  world. 

Justly  or  unjustly,  the  English  seem  to  imagine, 
that  when  the  Germans  have  completed  their 
powerful  fleet,  London  will  awake  some  foggy 
morning  to  learn  that  during  the  night  the  greater 
part  of  the  English  battleships  have  been  anni- 
hilated by  German  torpedo-boats,  and  that  Ports- 
mouth is  being  bombarded  without  a  declaration  of 
war,  as  was  the  case  when  the  Japanese  destroyed 
the  Russian  fleet  before  Port  Arthur.  •  Hence,  it  is 
to  be  recognized  that,  logically,  England  is  the  land 
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chosen    for    the    German   attack;    wherefore    the 
strong  distrust  that  reigns  at  present. 

As  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  nothing  could 
be  surer  than  that  England  would  never  enter  on  a 
war  with  her  that  could  in  any  way  be  avoided,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  an  excuse  for 
the  German  distrust  of  England;  it  is  entirely 
unjustified. 

But  there  is  yet  another  manner  of  regarding 
this  affair,  to  my  mind  quite  comprehensible. 
England  is  not  the  only  powerful  nation  in  the 
world.  There  are  others.  The  United  States  has 
a  population  of  nearly  a  hundred  millions,  or  about 
as  many  as  Germany  and  France  together.  It  has 
also  the  greatest  wealth— a  vast  land  with  unri- 
valed resources,  and,  ne.xt  to  England,  the  strong- 
est na\y  in  the  world.  May  it  not  well  be,  there- 
fore, that  the  United  States  will  be  the  country  to 
be  attacked? 

I  have  heard  English  naval  officers  say  that  they 
hope  it  will  be  America.  I  think  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  Germans  themselves  that  they  are  on 
the  lookout  for  new  territory.  Might  not  this  be 
found  in  some  one  of  the  magnificent  South  Ameri- 
can countries  already  possessing  a  large  German 
population,  and  might  not  the  building  of  a  fleet 
have  for  its  purpose  the  taking  possession  of  such  a 
territory',  despite  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 

If  it  be  neither  England  nor  the  United  States 
that  is  to  suffer  it  may  be  China.  The  English 
have  taken  possession  of  India  with  a  population  of 
more  than  three  hundred  million  souls;  why  should 
not  Germany  also  acquire  land  in  Asia?  China, 
with  over  four  hundred  millions  of  the  most  indus- 
trious people  on  earth,  would  naturally  be  worth 
far  more  to  f  iermany  than  India*is  to  England,  but 
in  order  to  lake  p<jr.ses:^ion  she  would  have  to  fight 
not  only  with  the  Chinest-,  but  with  the  Japanese 
navy.  This,  however,  is  merely  an  idea  of  my 
own. 

I  have  livcti  forty  years  in  the  United  Slates  and 
thirty  years  in  England,  and  I  have  been  a  very 
diligcml  observer  of  events.  I  know  I  possess  the 
confidence  of  a  large  jxirl  of  the  lea<ling  men  of 
England,  and  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  if 
Germany  trie<^I  to  force  a  war  either  on  the  United 
States  or  on  England,  the  eventual  consequence 
would  \m:  the  forming  of  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  of  the  firmest  and  strongest  nature  among 
all  thi-  r      '■  '  '      ,,'  nations  of  the  glolK'. 

If  tl  '•honld  attempt  to  annex 

'  'hing — it  would  ck- 

'  d,  but  if  the  I  nited 
States  wished  to  aimex  iKjth  Canada  and  lOngland 
it  would  l>c  the  ea-iiiht  thing  in  the  world,  since 
every  EnKlishman  is  in  favor  ot  mimv  hdH  of  under- 


iil.i:    ■          ■  .i-nth«-I        '    '           Ung  ix-o|»l<-s|. 

I  |«-t  m<-  '                          i'»  lite  '  tcn<Tal 

Gr.wii :       I  !                       I  at 

nati'in-  hi  ..;ht, 

qui  i,(e  their  attention,  without 


In  rej)ly,  .\flniiral  z,  I).  lireu-iii^,  one  of 
the  veteran's  of  the  German  war  lleet,  writer: 

Sir  lllram  Maxim  hir      "  '     '     ■  ■^<>- 

tn((  U-ttcr  ihr  |irini  i|il<  iii-. 

in» 
"I 

lh«-ir  own  ni;    they  n«-«-d  not  I'lnsirli-r  the 

welfare  of  tion^     iluy  thtnk  only  of  Ihtm- 

Hlvti." 


MR    JllKAM    MA  MM 
(Who  has  recently  published  his  views  on  Anglo- 
German  relations) 

It  is  ju>l  because  the  Enyjish  have  thought 
hitherto  only  of  themselves  that  they  ha\e  not 
made  allowance  for  the  political  situation  of  the 
German  peo])le,  which  irresistibly  compels  them  to 
prepare  in  due  measure  for  defensi\'e  needs  at  sea, 
but  have,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  the  develop- 
ment o{  the  German  licet  now  in  process  merely  as 
a  factor  of  power  \\  liicli  might  bi'coiiie  inu'onif(jrl- 
able  to  ICngland  in  the  future  by  forcing  her  to  act 
with  ccjnsideration  for  <  icrinan  interests. 

Sta^rting  from  this  standi)oint  the  l-iiglish  arrive 
at  such  inaccurate  ojiinions  as  the  one:  "Germany 
builds  a  fleet  of  monstrous  stren!;lh,  she  wants  to 
have  countless  '  Dreadnoughts,'  although  she  has  no 
tl.mgerous  enemies,  alllioiii^h  her  iJONition  is  secure 
and  absolulfly  un.iltickaiile."  S'cs;  tlicy  forget, 
howj'\tr,  th.it  it  was  a  former  civil  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  .Mr.  I.ec-,  who  made  u.-.eof  the  expression 
that  the  ( iernians  would  su<ldenl>'  Ic.irn  sotne  morn- 
ing th.it  they  had  hud  a  fleet,  and  now  they  are 
ready  to  ImIuvc,  wiihout  an>'  proof  thereof,  that 
(»<-rman\'  holds  siniil.ir  views  conc-erning  I'^ngland. 
It  is  not  Germ. my  that  h.is  thre.ileiied  lingl.ind, 
but  r.nglish  ministers  have  re|MMii-dly  si.iied, 
List  y<-ar,  that  in  (aM- of  neceHMity,  l-]iigl.ind  would 
fon  e  (he  ( ieruian  Emj)ire  liy  war  to  decide  the 
Morotio  affair  according  to  the  rmdingH  of  the 
English  Cxiveriimeiii.  Indeed,  the  English  Min- 
JBier  of  I'Oreiv'ii  Alfairs  li.ii  likewise  ileel.ired  to 
'■>n  of  an  .disoliiie  siipreni.uy 
M  ill"'  Conlinenl  l)\  .my  of  the 
i'.uro|H-.iii  |M)werH-for  tin-  Germ. in  l^nipire  a  n.il- 
ural  ('otiMf|uen<  e  of  the  <levelojinieiil  of  a  hoiiimI 
(M-ople — would  to  England  i«ignil\  groutidn  for  war. 
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In  the  face  of  this  how  can  the  German  Empire  do 
other  than  prepare  to  protect  itself  in  case  of  the 
war  with  which  it  is  threatened? 

Even  English  statesmen — I  refer  to  the  articles 
by  Goldman  and  Morel  in  the  February  number  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century — have  admitted  that  noth- 
ing else  would  remain  to  us. 

In  the  face  of  such  declarations  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  "that  England  would  never  enter  into  a 
war  with  Germany  which  she  could  in  any  way 


avoid,"  as  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  expresses  it.  "Let 
us  keep  the  peace!"  says  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  letter,  citing  General  Grant.  The 
overwhelming  superiority  in  numbers  of  the  Ger- 
man people  inclines  him  thereto.  The  wish  will  be 
fulfilled  so  soon  as  England  admits  the  right  of  the 
German  people  to  independent  development,  to 
liberty  and  to  life  and  ceases  to  desire  to  subject 
them  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  world-lordship.  May  the 
negotiations  now  pending  lead  thereto. 


OUR    NEWEST  ZOOLOGICAL    TREASURES,    THE 

PYGMY    HIPPOS 


THE  New  York  Zoological  Society  is  now 
the  proud  possessor  of  some  specimens 
to  which  the  word  "unique"  can  be  applied 
without  the  fear  of  challenge  as  to  its  correct- 
ness. Visitors  to  the  New  York  "Zoo"  may 
now  see  there  a  pair  of  Pygmy  Hippopotami 
— animals  so  rare  that  only  one  living  speci- 
men has  ever  been  seen  in  Europe.  In  1873 
one  arrived  at  the  Dublin  Zoological  Gardens 
in  a  dying  condition  and  was  never  exhibited. 
How  diminutive  these  animals  are  may  be 
gathered  from  a  description  of  them  given  by 
Director  W.  T.  Hornaday  in  the  Zoological 
Society  Bulletin  for  July.     He  says: 

The  Pygmy  Hippopotamus  is,  beside  its  only  liv- 
ing relative,  a  midget,  no  more.  .  .  .  Beside  the 
enormous  bulk  of  a  full-grown  male  hippo  of  the 
common  species,  it  is  like  a  six-months-old  human 
infant  of  thirteen  pounds  weight  beside  a  man  of 
i8o- pounds.  The  disparity  in  size  fairly  chal- 
lenges the  imagination.  In  bulk,  one  adult  male 
Nile  hippo  weighing  6000  pounds  is  equal  to  four- 
teen adult  male  Pgymy  Hippos! 

The  scientific  name  of  this  interesting  ani- 
mal is  Hippopotamus  libcriensis;  but  there 
is  practically  no  general  literature  about  it, 
and,  to  quote  Mr,  Hornaday  again,  "so  far 
as  the  standard  works  on  natural  history  are 
concerned,  the  Pygmy  Hippopotamus  has 
been  almost  as  unknown  and  as  mythical  as 
the  queer  beasts  of  the  visions  of  St.  John  the 
Divine."  Its  discovery  was  due  to  Dr.  Sam- 
uel G.  Morton,  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Science,  but  with  the  publication  of  his  papers 
in  1844  "  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  regarding 
the  new  species  almost  came  to  an  end."  The 
animal  is  described  thus: 

The  adult  male  in  the  case  is  thirty  inches  high 
at  the  shoulders,  seventy  inches  in  length  from  end 
of  nose  to  base  of  tail,  and  the  tail  itself  is  twelve 
inches  long!  The  weight  of  this  animal  is  419 
pounds,  and  all  these  figures  are  offered  subject  to 
correction. 

The  female  is  believed  to  be  only  two  years  old. 
It  stands  eighteen  inches  high  at  the  shoulders, 


and  weighs  176  pounds.  .  .  .  Thecolor  of  the  Pyg- 
my is  recorded  as  "slaty  gray,  and  under  parts 
grayish  white."  Pending  the  arrival  of  our  speci- 
mens, we  quote  this  remarkable  color  scheme  with 
all  reserve. 

As  will  have  been  gathered,  Mr.  Horna- 
day's  account  was  written  before  the  animals 
had  reached  the  Zoological  Society's  park. 
They  were  secured  through  Mr.  Carl  Hagen- 
beck,  who  eighteen  months  ago  "despatched 
to  Liberia  an  intrepid  hunter  and  explorer 
named  Hans  Schomburgk."  Mr.  Schom- 
burgk's  narrative  of  his  successful  search  is 
published  in  theeame  number  of  the  Bulletin. 
It  does  not  give  any  particulars  concerning 
the  appearance  of  the  animal;  but  the  ac- 
count of  the  expedition  enables  one  to  realize 
the  enormous  difficulty  which  attends  the 
capture  of  living  specimens  of  these  rare 
beasts  of  the  African  continent.  Mr.  Schom- 
burgk tells  us  that: 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  hunting  the  Libsrian 
Hippopotamus  is  'that,  unlike  their  big  cousins, 
they  do  not  frequent  rivers.  They  make  their 
home  deep  in  the  inhospitable  forest,  in  the  dense 
vegetation,  on  the  banks  of  the  small  forest 
streams;  but,  not  satisfied  with  the  protection  the 
forest  affords  them,  they  enlarge  the  hollows  which 
the  water  has  washed  out  under  the  banks,  and  in 
these  tunnels,  where  they  are  invisible  from  the 
bank,  they  sleep  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Schomburgk  first  saw  a  Pygmy  Hippo 
on  the  Duquea  River;  but  he  had  to  return 
to  the  coast  without  a  capture  as  it  was  the 
rainy  season,  his  "carriers  were  sick,  the 
whole  country  was  under  water,  and  the  na- 
tive trails  were  recognizable  only  because  in 
them  the  water  raced  down  like  mountain 
torrents."  He  had  much  trouble  with  his 
carriers.  On  one  occasion  they  did  not  want 
to  start,  and  the  only  way  he  could  induce 
them  to  move  was  by  putting  "seven  shots 
through  the  roof  of  the  boys'  hut."  There 
was  trouble,  too,  with  the  native  chiefs. 
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IHL  PiUVlY   HlPPOPOlAMLs  RLCt.M  LY   CAPIURED  IN   LIBEKiA   BY   HANS  SCHOMBUKGK. 
AND  NOW. ON  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  "ZOO" 


A  native  king,  f  jongzoo,  had,  on  the  promise  of  a 
big  present,  pTom'i^:<\  carriers  for  the  first  animal 
caught  in  his  district,  but  when  I  asked  for  the 
men,  he  (mint  blank  refused!  By  that  time  I  had 
put  the  llip(x>  in  a  basket,  and  had  brought  it  with 
,  under  the  most  frightful  diftu  wi- 
lt was  a  matter  of  getting  men 
lire  of  losing  my 
I  ■.  with  my  sergeant 

i  arresterl  the  chief  in  the  midrlle  of 
V  ^   •  •   him  in  front  of  my  revolver, 
ind  put  them  Infore  me  on  the 


my  owti 
fi'"s,  to  ' 


fcjf  »up(K>rt. 
his  own  tow 
lo.idetj  all  ni 


!.-d   the 

H.         It 
U  Ik  li  t> 
<  .ifiie.      \  ■ 
acceptcil  my  challenge,  i  do  not  know! 


!',  the 
thcv 


re 

d. 

nun 

li.id 


Mr.  .Schombur;?k'»  plan  for  capturing  the 

animal.H  alive  wait  to  diK  pits.    The  first  speci- 

^afull  '.ull;  tl  =  . 

_,-:     .  1  cow;    .;  ;;..:;,  a  you:..;  :....: 

fjuarlcr  firown  bull.     The  ariimah  were  Irans- 

jjorled  to  the  coast  in  "»elf-inventc<i  native- 


made  baskets,"  and  for  each  beast  it  required 
at  least  forty  men  "to  cut  roads  and  carry." 
Of    the    methods    that    resulted    in    ihis 
capture  Mr.  Schomburgk.  says: 

With  the  Pygmy  Ilijipo,  it  is  very  hard  to  even 
find  a  place  where  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of 
catching  one,  because  this  brute  roams  through 
the  forest  like  an  el([)hant  or  a  |)ig,  mostly  goes 
singly,  though  somri lines  in  pair>,  and  rarely  uses 
the  siime  tr.ick  twin-. 

.Mcartwhile  over  a  huixlred  i)it3  had  been  mac'e 
by  my  men,  all  <  arcfiiliy  dug  seven  feet  deep  and 
covered  so  that  not  the  sharpest  eye  could  detect 
any  sign  of  danger. 

On  his  return  to  Europe  Mr.  Schomburgk 
had  the  j^ratilication  and  honor  of  bein;;  pre- 
sented by  .Mr.  Ila^^enlu-ck  lo  the  Kaiser, 
who  ccjn^ratulated  him  on  his  well-deserved 

..■■  ..  \'<jrkers  are  to  be  (on^^ralulaUiJ  also 
on  their  new  prizes  from  the  zo6lo;^ical 
treasure-fields. 
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AUDIENCE  WITH  JAPAN'S  LATE   EMPEROR 


THE  late  Emperor  Mutsuhito,  of  whom  and 
of  whose  successor  a  sketch  appears  on 
another  page  of  this  issue  of  the  Review,  was 
particularly  gracious  in  his  welcome  of  Amer- 
ican \dsitors.  President  Taft  announced  re- 
cently that  he  had  met  the  late  Emperor  half  a 
dozen  times  and  had  "come  into  such  rela- 
tions with  him  as  his  guest  as  to  feel  that 
there  was  a  personal  friendship"  between 
them.  In  the  Independent  for  August  i ,  Mr. 
Hamilton  Holt,  the  managing  editor  of  that 
magazine,  who  not  long  ago  returned  from  a 
tour  in  the  Far  East,  describes  his  presenta- 
tion to  Emperor  Mutsuhito  last  October. 
He  writes: 

Our  invitation  came  to  us  through  the  American 
Embassy  at  Tokyo.  Mr.  Lindsay  Russell  and  I 
were  told  to  wear  full  evening  dress,  with  white 
waistcoats  and  gloves,  though  the  ceremony  was  to 
take  place  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Our 
wives  were  to  wear  high-neck  reception  dresses  of 
any  color  but  black.  At  9.30  we  assembled  at  the 
Embassy,  and  from  there  drove  with  the  American 
Charge  and  his  wife,  who  were  to  iiitrotluce  us,  to 
the  palace. 

The  palace  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat  and  massive  ramparts  of 
stone,  surmounting  which  are  ancient  and  gnarled 
pines,  which  used  to  ambush  the  archers  in  feudal 
times.  .  .  .  Before  it  is  an  extensive  stretch  of 
turf,  which  occupies  the  area  between  the  second 
and  third  or  inmost  moat. 

The  palace  is  a  one-story  building  very 
broad  and  long.  Usually  the  Japanese  home 
has  no  furniture.  The  palace,  however,  was 
furnished  in  the  European  style,  simply  but 
in  the  most  exquisite  Japanese  taste.  Mr. 
Holt  goes  on  to  say: 

We  were  met  at  the  door  by  liveried  attendants, 
our  wraps  taken,  and  then  we  were  ushered  by  the 
master  of  ceremonies  and  his  aides  along  a  red 
cari)eted  hallway  of  beautiful  Japanese  polished 
wood  to  the  waiting  room,  furnished  in  European 
fashion.  Promptly  at  the  appointed  second  the 
ladies  were  taken  to  the  audience  room  of  the  Em- 
press, and  Mr.  Russell  and  I  to  that  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  halls  of  all  Japanese  houses  are  next 
to  the  outer  walls  and  the  various  rooms  open  into 
the  halls.  Consequently  the  halls  are  light  and  the 
rooms  are  dark.  As  we  approached  the  dark  thresh- 
old of  the  audience  room  we  halted,  and  then,  at 
the  proper  signal,  Mr.  Russell  walked  in  with  the 
Charge.  They  gave  us  each  the  honor  of  a  sepa- 
rate audience  instead  of  having  us  both  go  in  to- 
gether .... 

As  I  entered  the  august  presence  I  saw  His  Maj- 
esty standing  in  the  center  of  a  group  of  seven  or 
eight  men.  He  held  out  his  hand  toward  me,  as  if 
he  expected  me  to  come  forward  and  take  it.  I 
was  coached,  however,  to  make  three  low  bows  as  I 
entered  the  room  and  one  just  before  I  shook  his 
hand.     So  I  resisted  the  impulse  to  go  forward. 


but  I  followed  out  my  instructions  as  best  I  could, 
though  very  awkwardly,  I  fear.  I  then  took  the 
hand  of  the  Emperor.  His  Majesty  was  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  a  generalissimo.  He  was  taller  than 
the  majority  of  his  subjects,  but  he  looked  older 
than  I  had  expected;  for  the  pictures  of  him  with 
which  the  world  is  familiar  were  taken  years  ago, 
when  he  was  a  young  man.  His  complexion  is 
very  dark,  with  drooping  mandarin-like  beard  and 
mustache,  his  countenance  somber,  and  his  mien 
impassive  and  austere.  But  no  one  could  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  his  penetrating  eyes  and  his 
sujireme  and  majestic  dignity. 

The  Emperor  spoke  in  Japanese,  and  ap- 
parently the  same  questions  were  asked  of  all 
visitors. 

He  turned  (piictly  to  the  gentleman  on  his  right, 
Count  Nogasaki,  and  asked  in  a  low  quiet  voice  in 
Japanese  how  long  I  had  been  in  Japan.  After 
this  was  translated  to  me  and  I  had  replied  and  it 
was  translated  again  to  the  Emperor,  he  inquired 
if  I  had  seen  any  enjoyable  sights  in  Japan.  I  re- 
])lied  that  I  had  seen  many.  He  then  asked  where 
I  was  going  when  I  left  Japan.  And  after  he  heard 
my  reply  he  put  out  his  hand  again  as  a  signal  that 
the  audience  was  ended.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had 
hardly  been  in  his  presence  two  minutes. 

The  visitors  were  then  conducted  to  the 
Empress's  audience  chamber,  where  the  same 
ceremony  was  gone  through,  and  the  same 
three  questions  were  asked.  They  were  then 
escorted  back  to  the  entrance  room,  where 
they  signed  their  names  iu  the  guest  books  of 
the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  then  took 
their  carriages  for  home. 

Mr.  Holt  saw  the  Emperor  again  at  a  re- 
view of  the  imperial  troops.  His  Majesty 
was  driven  around  the  entire  hollow  square 
in  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  superb  sorrel 
horses,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  court  sat 
opposite  him.  His  face  was  immovable  and 
showed  no  sign  of  recognition  of  the  crowd. 

The  Crown  Prince  (the  present  Emperor) 
was  at  the  review,  too.  Mr.  Holt  describes 
him  as  "a  slight,  delicate-looking  young  man, 
quite  blond  for  a  Japanese." 

Mr.  Holt  learned  that  the  Emperor  was 
"  at  his  work  every  morning  at  8  o'clock."  He 
was  plain-spoken,  and  expected  those  about 
him  to  be  the  same.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  late  Emperor  was  a  poet.  The  follow- 
ing, in  which  he  told  the  Samurai  that  a  patriot 
could  serve  his  country  at  home  as  well  as  in 
war,  has  been  published  in  the  press: 

There  is  no  second  way  whereby  to  show  the  love 
of  fatherland. 
Whether  one  stand 

A  soldier  under  arms,  against  the  foe, 
Or  stay  at  home,  a  peaceful  citizen. 
The  ways  of  loyalty  are  still  the  same. 
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THE  LATE  EMPEROR  MLTSUHITO  OF  JAPAN  AND  THE  EMPRESS  WHO  SURVIVES  HIM 
(NOT  RECENT  PORTRAITS  BUT  THE  ONLY  ONES  AVAILABLE  IN  THE  WEST) 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  hidependent  anpear  five  "Sunrise  Songs,"  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  the  poetic  efforts  of  the  late  Emperor,  who  was  fond  of  writing  in  this  lyric 
stanza.  We  present  the  original  Japanese,  so  that  the  characteristic  "pseudo  rhyme" 
may  be  seen. 


Sashi  noborti 
Asahi  no  gotoku 

Sawayaka  ni 
Afotamakoshiki  wa 
Kokoro  narikeri. 

'    '  iri 
7  .  14^  ni 

.Shirurekeri 
Tami  no  nariwai 
Susumi  yuku  yo  wa. 

Yo  wo  mamoru 
Kami  no  mrpumi  wo 

A  ofr,  htlfi! 
A'  rii  no 

AI  ni  mo, 

Kumnri  tt'iki 

llltn    nn    I  ol  iro  WO 

i'hinii  ,11  '.iru 
Kami  uii  uijiika  ni 
Terasht  miruran. 

A  me  wo  urn  mi 
Ililo  wo  lognmuru 

Koto  mo  araji, 

Wagrt  '■    hi  wn 

ihuoi 


The  thing  we  want 
Is  hearts  that  rise  al)ove  Earth's  worries,  like 
The  Sun  at  morn,  rising  above  the  clouds, 
Splendid  and  strong. 


I  stand  at  morn, 
And  view  the  smoke  curling  above  the  roofs, 
In  greater  volume,  and  thereby  I  know 
The  age  is  one  of  grcjwing  industries. 


O  man,  look  up,  even  in  the  hour  of  weal. 
When  Progress  leads  the  nation,  and  revert* 
The  grace  of  (i(jd  ih.il  watches  (j'l-r  the  ICarth 


When  hearts  of  men 
Are  chnidlesM,  free  froni  all  deliling  slruin. 
The  mighty  k'mIh,  <l«-arly  iM-holding  them 
1  ill  them  with  their  pure  light. 


No  nee«l  to  Ih-ar 
(jrudge     againiil     heaven,     or 

iiple«-n 

Againiit  one'*  frilowmen  when  one  reflwrl* 
On  hit  own  err«>r»». 


wreak     one's     spiteful 
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THE  LLOYD-GEORGE   ''SOUARE   DEAL" 


AN  impression  of  the  famous  British 
Progressive  statesman,  David  Lloyd- 
George,  is  given  in  an  article  in  the  London 
Outlook.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  interview 
with  the  Chancellor  by  Rev.  Robert  Donald, 
editor  of  the  Daily  Chronicle.  Mr.  Donald 
says  that  Lloyd-George  holds  the  first  place 
in  Britain  today  as  public  speaker.  He  is 
a  first-rate  fighting  man ;  his  chief  character- 
istic in  all  his  doings  is  courage.  He  contrasts 
him  with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  is  one  of  the 
greatest  letter-writers  of  his  time,  by  saying 
that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  never  writes  letters 
if  he  can  help  it. 

The  Chancellor,  in  his  interview,  says 
that  the  miners'  strike  was  but  a  sign  of  the 
times,  and  he  was  prepared  for  it.  Its  cause 
was  purely  social  and  economic.  ' '  We  are  deal- 
ing with  a  much  better  educated  democ- 
racy than  existed,  say,  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago." 

One  thing  everybody  seems  to  overlook  who 
talks  of  our  political  or  social  principles,  and  that 
is  the  English  Education  Act  of  1870.  Since  the 
passing  of  that  act  you  have  had  a  great  system 
of  national  education,  constantly  improving  and 
broadening.  The  working  classes  not  only  read 
nowadays,  they  think. 

Wider  knowledge  is  creating  in  the  mind  of  the 
workman  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  condi- 
tions under  which  he  is  forced  to  live.  I  speak  of 
my  own  knowledge.  Take  South  Wales,  which 
I  know  intimately.  That  was  the  breeding  ground 
of  the  unrest  which  led  to  the  coal  strike.  Housing 
conditions  in  South  Wales  are  indescribably  bad. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  miners  in  some 
districts  exist  render  decency  impossible.  There 
you  have  a  country  rich  in  natural  blessings;  ex- 
quisitely formed  valleys  which  ofter  the  most 
beautiful  sites  in  the  world  for  the  building  of  well- 
designed  townships,  and  for  a  mode  of  life  which 
would  elevate  and  not  abase.  Instead  you  find 
the  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation.  One  cannot 
wonder  that  the  educated  democracy  will  stand 
that  sort  of  thing  no  longer. 

Working  men  are  realizing  that  they  contribute 
to  the  wealth  of  the  community  without  getting 
a  fair  share  of  the  good  things  which  result,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  they  strike,  ostensibly  for 
a  minimum  wage.  The  disturbance  of  industry, 
the  widespread  but  remediable  poverty  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  can  be  cured,  and  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  Liberal  party  to  provide  the  cure. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  insists  that  wasteful  and 
extravagant  expenditure  must  be  checked. 
The  civilized  countries  of  the  world  are  spend- 
ing nearly  £500,000,000  [$2,500,000,000]  a 
year  on  weapons  of  war.  Great  Britain  is 
spending  something  like  £70,000,000  [$350,- 
000,000] — that  is,  about  £8  for  every  house- 
hold in  the  kingdom.     "Were  this  burden 


removed  Great  Britain  could  afford  to  pay 
every  member  of  the  wage-earning  classes 
an  additional  dollar  a  week  without  interfer- 
ing in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  profits 
of  capital."  Another  source  of  waste,  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  points  out,  is  the  way.  the  land 
of  this  country  is  administered. 

It  is  not  producing  more  than  a  half  of  what  it 
is  capable  of  yielding.  An  enormous  area  is  prac- 
tically given  over  to  sport.  You  have  millions  of 
acres  exclusively  devoted  to  game.  A  good  deal 
of  it  is  well  adapted  for  agriculture  and  afforesta- 
tion. 

When  you  come  to  the  land  around  the  towns, 
here  the  grievance  is  of  a  different  character.  You 
may  have  a  greater  waste  in  parsimony  than  in 
prodigality.  That  is  the  way  the  land  around  our 
towns  is  wasted;  land  which  might  be  giving  plenty 
of  air  and  recreation  and  renewed  health  and  vigor 
to  the  workman  is  running  to  waste,  as  the  mil- 
lions in  our  cities  are  crowded  into  unsightly  homes 
which  would  soon  fill  with  gloom  the  brightest 
and  stoutest  heart. 

The  greatest  asset  of  a  country  is  a  virile  and 
contented  population.  This  you  will  never  get 
until  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  great 
towns  is  measured  out  on  a  more  generous  scale 
for  the  homes  of  our  people. 

Another  source  of  waste,  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  mentions,  is  unemployment  of  the 
idle  rich. 

These  people  account  for  something  like  two 
millions  .of  our  population;  their  sole  business  is 
to  enjoy  themselves,  often  at  the  expense  of  others 
of  our  great  multitudes  who  live  lives  of  arduous 
toil  without  earning  sufficient  for  food  or  raiment 
or  repose.  In  these  directions  the  time  has  come 
for  a  thorough  overhauling  of  our  conditions.  That 
time  comes  in  every  enterprise — commercial, 
national,  and  religious;  and  woe  be  to  the  gen- 
eration that  lacks  the  courage  to  undertake 
the  task. 

When  asked  what  i)art  the  Church  should 
take  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  re- 
plied: 

The  function  of  the  church  is  not  to  urge  or 
advocate  any  specific  measure  in  regard  to  social 
reform.  Her  duty  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  in 
which  the  leaders  of  this  country  in  the  legislature 
and  in  the  municipalities  may  find  encouragement 
to  engage  in  refoiming  the  dire  evils  which  exist. 
First,  the  church  must  rouse  the  national  conscience 
to  the  existence  of  these  evils,  and  afterwards  to 
a  sense  of  the  nation's  responsibilities  for  dealing 
with  them.  Second,  the  church  must  inculcate 
the  necessary  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  without  which 
it  is  impossible  for  a  gigantic  problem  of  this  kind 
to  be  dealt  with.  Third,  the  church  must  insist  on 
the  truth  being  told  about  these  social  wrongs.  The 
church  ought  to  be  like  a  limelight  turned  on  the 
slumlands,  to  shame  those  in  authority  into  doing 
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something.  In  cottages  reeking  with  tuberculosis, 
dark,  damp,  wretched,  dismal  abodes,  are  men  and 
women  who  neglect  their  church  because  she  neg- 
lects them.  No  speedier  way  of  reviving  the  waver- 
ing faith  of  the  masses  could  be  found  than  for 
the  religious  bodies  to  show  that  they  are  alive  to 
the  social  evils  which  surround  us. 


Speaking  of  the  housing  question,  he  said : 
"I  regard  the  slum  child  as  a  great  national 
asset,  and  we  must  carvx  out  for  hirn  a 
brighter  future  if  he  is  to  be  worthy  material 
out  of  which  we  shall  weave  the  fabric  of 
this  great  commonwealth." 


DENVER'S  REJUVENATION 


THE  city  of  Denver,  it  is  said,  has  expe- 
rienced a  change  of  heart.  A  twenty- 
years'  fight  for  municipal  reform  culminated, 
on  May  21  last,  in  the  election  of  the  Citizens' 
ticket,  from  mayor  to  constable,  by  a  major- 
ity of  10,000  votes  over  the  Democratic  and 
RepubUcan  tickets.  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey, 
who  Nirtually  led  the  campaign,  was  re- 
elected to  the  office  of  Juvenile  Judge  by 
41,478  votes,  against  16,249  cast  for  the  bi- 
partisan candidate. 

It  remained  for  Judge  Lindsey,  says 
George  Creel,  writing  in  Everybodys  for 
September,  to  make  the  struggle  for  better 
municipal  government  real  and  \n\-id  by  link- 
ing special  pri\-ilege  with  vice  and  crime,  and 
connecting  political  corruption  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  little  children. 

.\s  he  sat  in  the  Juvenile  Court,  heart  torn  by 
the  sorrowful  procession  that  streamed  through 
the  doors,  he  saw  that  the  system  which  gave  privi- 
lc"ges  and  monopolies  to  a  few,  and  denied  common 
rights  to  the  many,  was  responsible  for  involuntary 
poverty,  and  that  it  was  involuntary  poverty  that 
bred  the  sores  and  festers  of  society. 

He  "saw  the  cat."  .■\nd  as  investigation 
strengthened  his  certitude,  he  commenced  those 
terrific  denunciations  of  Big  Business  that  made 
him  the  object  of  more  malignant  attack  than  has 
\Mxn  heaped  upon  any  other  man  in  modern  public 
life. 

He  charged  that  municipal  corruption  harl  its 
source  in  the  scramble  of  public-utility  cori)ora- 
tioai  for  unfair  favors.  That  slums  wire  enrour- 
agcfl  and  maintain«-*l  by  the  resjx^ctablc  privilege- 
Hx-kers  as  "vote  mills."  That  the  entire  (mlitical 
system  was  a  compact  among  criminals,  rich  and 
pfjr*r,  for  the  protection  of  illegal  profit.  With 
a  fearlesAncM  1'  .k   no  thr>ught   of  [x-i^mal 

ron«<'|ii''nr(Mi,    '  .^l   out    that    the   bril)cs  of 

^l''  <•  evil  arid  into 

•■^'  .1'    service,    had 

M:.iTTn\  manh'xxl  and  sfli-re««ii«'ct  in  council  and 
in  rourK,  and  that  its  imi  lean  favors,  secretly 
«xti  n'Icd,  had  tr.in 4'.rmi*«l  high-standing  citi/x-ns 
into  the  enemies  ni  grxKJ  govcTnment. 

Phc  ftucci'ssful  ranrlidatc  for  Mayor  in  \\w 
.May  »■  lh«-  Hoti.  Henry  J.  Arnold, 

who  \\;...i    ,.;i(^  the  ofli(  «■  of  a.ss<-Hsor  had 

incurred  the  enmily  of  the  |)til)li(  utility 
"(rjM-ralions  and  had  even  sufTered  i)er»<)nal 
I  -ault  in  hw  ofTite.    It  wa**  a  dramatic  cam- 


JIUGIC    BKN    B.    I.INDSEY,    OK    DllNVKR 
(Who  has  again  received  a  strong  popular  endorsement) 

paign  and  it  ended  in  what  Mr.  Crcd  declares 
to  be  the  most  complete  victory  over  bossism 
ever  won  in  an  American  city.  This  sweeping 
victory  clears  the  ground  for  further  advance 
in  both  city  and  Stale.  Denver's  next  step 
will  be  commission  government,  to  which 
ever)'  ofTicial  named  on  the  Citizens'  ticket  is 
pk'flgcd.  Coloradr)'s  next  step  will  be  the 
adoj)tion  of  ten  measures  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted, through  the  initiative,  to  the  voters 
at  the  November  election: 

Among  them  are  the  recall  for  all  elective  olVicials 
with  emphasis  on  th«*  jtidii  iary;  the  recall  of  dr- 
risions,  which  lakes  awa>'  the  p<iw«T  to  drci.ire 
lav.  i  .lilulidnal   from  all  (nurls  cxi  ipi    the 

supi  'iirl,  anci   gives  the  |M-oplc  lli<-  right    lo 

.ipprove  or  reject  ilie  ruling;  a  pulilir-uiilitieH 
(oniniissidn;  an  eight -hour  Liw  for  women; 
.1  moilu-r's  com  I  >e  ns.it  ion  act;  a  wh(M>l  amend- 
ment that  gives  c  itics  rlirect  <-ontrol  of  their  public 
s<'ho(<ls;  .ind  an  amendment  that  will  give  .1  jury 
tri.1l  to  thoM!  charged  with  contempt  of  (iiitrl. 
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OUR  '' PROTECTED ''  WAGE-EARNERS  THAT 
RECEIVE  NO  PROTECTION 


THE  claim  that  a  high  tariff  is  needed  to 
maintain  the  standards  of  Hving  and  of 
work  of  the  American  wage-earner  is  a  fiction. 
This  fact  has  been  incontestably  demon- 
strated by  the  investigation  recently  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  Immigration 
Commission.  Another  startling  fact  is  that  the 
wages  of  the  married  employee  in  mine,  mill, 
or  factory  are  insufficient  to  support  a  normal 
family  life.  Of  16,000  families  investigated 
by  the  Immigration  Commission  only  40  per 
cent,  were  entirely  supported  by  the  earnings 
of  the  heads.  This  is  convincing  proof  that  a 
protective  tariff  policy  has  utterly  failed  to 
benefit  the  wage-earners  of  the  country.  Mr. 
W.  Jett  Lauck  of  the  United  States  Immi- 
gration Commission,  now  brings  forward,  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  September,  still 
further  evidence,  supplied  by  the  recent  re- 
ports of  the  Tariff  Board  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Corporations.     He  writes: 

In  its  report  on  the  Pulp  and  News-Print  Paper 
Industry,  the  Tariff  Board  showed  that  the  total 
mill  cost  of  making  one  ton  of  news-print  paper 
averaged,  in  191 1,  $32.88.  The  average  price 
received  for  this  class  of  paper  in  the  New  York 
market  during  the  same  year  was  $43.90.  The 
gross  profit  to  the  manufacturer  per  ton  was, 
therefore,  $11.02.  The  labor  cost  was  appro:;i- 
mately  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  and  only 
36  per  cent,  of  the  profit  to  the  manufacturer.  In 
other  words,  the  startling  fact  was  disclosed  that 
if  the  wage-earners  in  the  pulp  and  paper  mills 
were  to  have  their  wages  doubled,  and  if  the  New 
York  price  remained  the  same,  it  would  still  leave 
a  profit  to  the  mill  of  $7.75  for  each  ton  of  news- 
print paper  produced.  Smaller  increases  in  rates 
of  payment  to  the  workmen  would  of  course  have 
less  effect  upon  profits  and  total  costs. 

In  the  steel  trade  a  similar  condition  ex- 
ists, as  is  evidenced  by  the  cost  records  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  investigated 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Corporations. 

As  a  result  of  this  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the 
entire  cost  per  ton  of  producing  Minnesota  and 
Michigan  iron-ore  and  delivering  it  to  the  lower 
lake  ports  was  $2.88.  Of  this  amount  only  35  cents 
per  ton,  or  12  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  outlay, 
was  for  labor  at  the  mines.  The  expense  of  produc- 
ing a  ton  of  coke  in  the  Connellsville,  Pennsylvania, 
region  was  ascertained  to  be  $3.69,  out  of  which 
only  25  cents  was  expended  for  productive  labor. 
In  making  pig  iron,  and  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  steel  ingots  and  rails,  the  sum  paid  to  labor 
was  ascertained  to  be  only  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of 
the  total  cost  of  manufacture.  Furthermore,  the 
present  customs  duty  on  steel  products  was  found 
to  be  from  three  to  sixteen  times  the  labor  cost 
per  ton. 


In  the  textile  industries  Mr.  Lauck  pre- 
sents the  following  illustrations  of  the  low 
range  of  labor-costs  and  of  the  striking  com- 
parisons of  the  high  tariff  duties  on  textiles  with 
the  small  amounts  paid  to  workmen  in  the  mills: 

A  yard  of  men's  worsted  suiting  was  found  by 
the  Tariff  Board  to  cost  an  American  mill  $1.71  to 
place  on  the  market.  The  rate  of  payment  to  the 
weaver  on  this  cloth  was  ascertained  to  be  only  5 
cents  per  yard,  but  the  present  tarifif  duty  is  $1.02. 
In  manufacturing  women's  serge  cloth  of  a  certain 
description  on  which  there  is  an  import  duty  of  49 
cents  per  yard,  the  total  American  expense  of 
production  was  shown  to  be  65  cents  per  yard  plus 
the  labor  cost  of  only  10  cents.  On  comparing 
foreign  and  domestic  costs  for  another  sample  of 
women's  all-wool  serge  the  total  expenses  of  manu- 
facturing it  in  the  United  States  were  discovered 
to  be  43  cents,  and  the  labor  cost  only  9  cents  per 
yard.  The  duty  on  a  yard  of  this  cloth,  however, 
is  49  cents,  or  1.44  per  cent,  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  expense  for  labor  in  the  United  States 
and  England,  the  country  showing  the  lowest 
labor-cost. 

As  regards  cotton  goods,  it  was  found  that  the 
duty  on  some  fabrics  was  2.5  per  cent,  of  the  differ- 
ence in  labor-costs  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain.  The  inquiry  of  the  Tariff  Board 
also  showed  that  the  money  wages  of  English  cot- 
ton-mill workers  were  only  one  third  less  than  those 
of  operatives  in  our  mills.  A  comparison  of  real 
wages  disclosed  the  additional  fact  that  the  opera- 
tives in  both  countries  were  practically  on  the 
same  level,  with  a  slight  advantage,  if  any,  in  pur- 
chasing power  to  the  English  workmen. 

Illustrations  of  a  similar  kind  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely.  As  Mr.  Lauck  justly 
observes : 

It  is  apparent  that  our  wage-earners  are  not  get- 
ting their  proper  share  of  tariff  benefits  and  that 
their  compensation  might  be  greatly  increased 
without  any  serious  injury  to  profits  or  to  industry. 
The  rates  paid  to  workers  in  the  iron  and  steel, 
paper  and  news-print,  and  the  cotton,  woolen,  and 
worsted  goods  manufacturing  industries,  for  exam- 
ple, might  be  doubled  and  still  leave  large  profits  to 
be  divided  between  the  manufacturer  and  whole- 
sale and  retail  merchants.  The  wage-earners  in 
these  and  other  branches  of  mining  and  manufac- 
turing are  not  securing  their  share  of  protection 
from  the  tariff  because  they  are  not  in  a  position  to 
demand  it. 

The  wage-earners'  share  is  being  obtained 
either  by  the  manufacturers  and  jobbers  or  by 
the  distributing  agents,  mainly  by  the  latter. 

Mr.  Lauck  concludes  his  article  with  the 
assertion  that  the  American  wage-earner  has 
largely  disappeared,  while  neither  he  nor  his 
immigrant  successor  has  been  properly  bene- 
fited by  our  protective  tariff. 
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DOUBTFUL   EFFICACY   OF  THE    ''AUSTRALIAN 

REMEDY''    FOR  STRIKES 


A  GOOD  deal  has  been  written  by  various 
publicists  and  others,  especially  in  the 
French  and  EngHsh  magazines,  upon  what  is 
commonly  quoted  as  the  "Australian  rem- 
edy" for  strikes, — the  establishment  of 
wage-committees  to  fix  the  minimum  wage 
to  be  paid  in  any  particular  industries,  and 
the  institution  of  an  Arbitration  Court. 
According  to  most  of  these  "miters,  numbers 
of  trade  disputes  have  been  settled  by  the 
Arbitration  Court,  and  ever^^thing  in  the 
labor  world  in  Australia  has  been  "going 
along  swimmingly."  There  are  those,  how- 
ever, who  challenge  the  correctness  of  these 
representations.  In  the  May  issue  of  the 
Revtew  we  cited  the  eminent  French  publi- 
cist, M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  as  saying  that 
"one  fact  is  certain:  not  only  have  strikes 
not  disappeared  from  Australia,  but  in  cer- 
tain cases  they  have  been  quite  acute."  In 
the  National  Review  (London)  Mr.  P.  Airey 
makes  a  similar  assertion.  In  the  April 
number  of  that  re\-iew  a  writer  had  stated 
that  "Australians  have  devised  a  substitute 
for  strikes  that  is  proving  efifective  under 
.Australian  conditions."  This  assertion,  Mr. 
.\irey  maintains,  "is  one  which  sadly  lacks 
evidence  to  support  it." 

That  a  number  of  trade  disputes  have  been  set- 
tled by  the  Arbitration  Court  is  perfectly  true. 
That  a  large  number  have  failed  of  settlement  by 
these  tribunals  is  also  true.  That  the  number  of 
strikes  which  .Arbitration  doc-s  nol  prevent  is  in- 
creasing is  evidently  also  true;  for  .Australia  last 
year  had  the  [gainful  cxfxricnce  of  ninety-two 
strikes  which  raged  in  defiance  of  the  existence  of 
some  half-dozen  State  and  Federal  tribunals, 
which  were  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  an  absolute 
remedy  for  the  Strike  evil.  Queensland,  which  has 
no  State  *  '  "  "ion  Court,  compares  very  well 
with  her  t  i  in  the  matter  of  infrequency 

of  trade  dispute:*. 

Mr.  Airey  thinks  that  "the  world  should 
see  clearly  tl  <•  of  this  apparent  failure 

of  a  great  pri:     , 


One   must    fi'^-' 
l^l>or   j*arty, 

1^ 


r.-.  .«-riizc'   that    thi-   .AuslralLin 

tie  and  undivided,  con- 

.     The  aims  of  that 

iiiir,    but    I  hi-   a.'inn- 


a  mmion  lo  rhri.Men  iitilt  a  :^»<  iaiitt  iKKly  by  a 
|,,r['<  "1  'j'lritv.  A»  a  matter  of  fatt,  the  l-ilx^r 
1'  of    AuMralia     mistrust     the    extreme 

"  party  i     '    '  '  '      •  S*»f  iaii  •       '"     i 

'I'  tiu-    I-il  'V   t>{   tt  ; 

I 

mudrratc  men,  but  the  r>rKnniz;ition<i  tx-hinri  them 


HON.    ANDREW    FISHER 
(Prime  Minister  of  Australia) 

and  controlling  them  are  sometimes  in  the  hands  of 
extremists.  The  extremists  are  by  no  means 
enamored  of  the  arbitration  principle.  Cordially, 
indeed,  do  many  of  them  echo  the  cry  of  the  l*"ed- 
eral  representative  who  cried  exultantly  in  the 
midst  of  a  I*arlianuniary  discussion:  "(iive  nie  the 
goo<l  old  Strike!"  ...  In  this  division  of  opinion  in 
Labor  ranks  lies  the  real  causd  of  the  comparative 
inefficiency  of  Australian  .Arbitration.  .  .  .  The 
truth  is — Labor  has  not  yet  been  educated  up  to 
the  i(K-al  of  loyalty  t<>  its  own  idial  ()(  a  judicial 
Mttlemcnt  (jf  trade  disputes — i)articularly  when 
thai  i>riiii  ipic  pinciu-s  L.ihor's  tot's. 

.Mr.  .\iri-y  (juoti-s  a  remark  nuidc  by  .Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDoiiald  after  a  visit  to  Aus- 
tralia: ".Australia  is  a  hothovise.  .Much  of 
its  Labor  li-gisjatioii  is  a  lint  house  plant .  I  do 
not  use  tlu-*s<-  words  to  l>clitllc  it,  l)Ut  to  de- 
scribc  its  conditions.  It  is  cultivation  under 
f^lass." 

Huring  the  past  twelve  ni«)nths  there  have 
occurred  the  following  trade  disputes  in 
Australia: 
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The  Sydney  Waterside  Workers'  affair,  followed  aloud  that  the  alleged  remedy  for  industrial 

by  a  sympathetic  strike  among  the  unions;    the  ^^^^y,x^  jg    g^   far,   no   remedy  at   all."     He 

Brisbane    tramway    btrike;     the    Lithgow   anair  .,         '  ,        j.    '      ,,        ,      .     r   ^^      ■       •/-     i 

(lasting  many  months);   the  strike  among  the  car-  considers,  therefore,  that  he  is  fully  justified 

riers  of  Adelaide  and  the  downing  of  tools  in  the  in  controverting  the  statement  that  in  arbi- 

Wonthaggi  coal  mine.  tration  Australians  have  "devised  an  effec- 

All  these  outbreaks,  says  Mr.  Airey,  "shriek  tive  remedy  for  strikes." 


SOLVING  THE  RURAL  PROBLEM  WITH  SONG 


THE  Norfolk  (Conn.)  Musical  Festival 
and  the  Litchfield  County  Choral  Union 
are  generally  well-known  institutions,  the 
former  being  now  counted  "one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  American  musical 
year."  The  membership  of  the  latter  exceeds 
700,  from  which  a  chorus  of  over  400  picked 
voices  takes  part  in  the  three  concerts  given 
annually  at  Norfolk.  The  Union  now  em- 
braces five  federated  choirs,  located  respec- 
tively in  the  towns  of  Norfolk,  Winsted,  Sal- 
isbury, Canaan,  and  Torrington.  Back  of 
the  performances  of  the  chorus  at  the  con- 
certs are  five  months  of  solid,  steady  work — ■ 
a  weekly  rehearsal  in  each  one  of  the  towns 
just  mentioned;  and  it  is  these  rehearsals — 
these  events  of  weekly  recurrence — that  form 
the  main  topic  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Bjorkman  in  Collier's.  Mr.  Bjorkman  writes 
under  the  caption  "Solving  the  Rural  Prob- 
lem with  Song,"  possibly  taken  from  the 
remark  of  a  country  minister  made  to  him  a 
while  ago:  "The  problem  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts is  what  to  do  evenings."  This  minister 
had  been  working  for  ten  years  on  a  small  in- 
come and  with  a  great  deal  of  spiritual  isola- 
tion, and  had  rejected  no  less  than  four  calls 
to  more  important  pastorates.  On  being 
asked  why  he  remained  in  his  present  charge, 
he  replied  with  quiet  conviction: 

Because  of  those  concerts.  You  can  have  no  idea 
what  a  difference  they  have  made  in  the  life  of  this 
district.  It  is  not  only  that  I  personally  and  di- 
rectly get  more  out  of  life,  but  it  means  that  there 
is  a  different  sort  of  field  for  my  work.  We  in  this 
district  have  been  waked  up  and  brought  together 
— that's  what  those  concerts  over  at  Norfolk  have 
done. 

In  showing  what  the  rehearsals  mean  to 
the  members  of  the  Union  Mr.  Bjorkman 
Avrites  as  follows: 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  social  meaning.  The 
weekly  rehearsal  during  January-May  constitutes 
a  break  in  the  daily  routine  the  charm  and  value 
of  which  cannot  possibly  be  estimated  by  a  city 
dweller.  .  .  . 

Most  of  the  members  live  in  the  towns,  but  a 
goodly  number  come  from  the  surrounding  dis- 


tricts, and  more  than  one  of  them  live  at  a  dis- 
tance that  to  most  people  would  seem  prohibitive. 
I  have  heard  tales  of  women  walking  alone  several 
miles  through  lonely  woods  week  after  week;  of 
other  women  driving  ten  miles  to  the  rehearsal  and 
ten  miles  back  again;  of  a  couple  coming  a  distance 
of  twelve  miles  for  eight  years,  and  rarely  missing  a 
rehearsal.  In  the  Salisbury-Lakeville  group  alone 
eighteen  members  have  had  to  walk  from  one  to 
two  miles  each  way.  Yet  the  average  attendance 
has  never  fallen  below  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  mem- 
bership and  has  often  reached  90  per  cent.  .  .  . 
To  appreciate  this  faithfulness  at  its  full  signifi- 
cance, you  must  know  something  about  the  winds 
and  the  snowdrifts  that  hold  sway  in  the  Litchfield 
hills  during  winter.  Even  a  walk  of  a  mile  during 
such  conditions  is  a  serious  undertaking,  and  a 
drive  of  twelve  miles  takes  on  an  almost  heroic 
aspect. 

I  heard  some  other  anecdotes  illustrating  the  in- 
tensity with  which  the  singers  cling  to  their  work. 
One  woman  was  losing  her  son  through  consump- 
tion. She  spent  day  and  night  at  his  bed,  but  con- 
tinued nevertheless  to  attend  the  rehearsals. 
"How  can  you  tear  yourself  away?"  she  was 
asked.  "It  is  there  I  gather  strength  to  live 
through  the  rest  of  the  week,"  she  answered. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  rehearsals  is 
their  thoroughly  democratic  character. 

Everyone  who  has  a  good  voice  and  decent  be- 
havior can  belong  to  the  Union  if  he  or  she  will 
only  give  the  desired  amount  of  attention.  Basing 
my  statements  on  facts  actually  ascertained — on 
cases  particularized  for  my  information — I  can 
say  that,  for  instance,  the  school  board  president 
and  the  school  janitor,  the  storekeeper  and  his 
clerk,  the  local  politician  and  the  plain  workman, 
the  daughter  of  the  bank  president  and  the  woman 
taking  in  washing  for  a  living,  are  found  singing 
side  by  side.  More  than  this:  master  and  man, 
mistress  and  maid,  are  here  brought  into  contact 
on  terms  of  absolute  equality. 

What  the  concerts  mean  to  the  people  out- 
side the  Union,  and  to  what  extent  this  vast 
outside  majority  is  affected,  may  be  gathered 
from  some  figures  for  Canaan: 

That  town  has  a  population  of  about  800.  Its 
choir  has  a  membership  of  about  1 10.  Of  these 
about  80  live  in  the  town.  This  means  that  one- 
tenth  of  the  population  takes  active  part  in  the 
work.  It  means  further  that  from  fifty  to  sixty 
per  cent,  of  that  population  is  affected  directly  or 
indirectly;  by  attending  the  concerts  or  by  having 
members  of  their  families  sing  or  attend. 
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THE  OTTOMAN    PRESS   ON  THE  POLITICAL 

CHANGES   IN  TURKEY 


THE  direct  and  immediate  cause  of  the 
present  troubles  in  Turkey  was  the 
Albanian  uprising,  which  began  in  June. 
Beginning  with  small  skirmishes,  it  soon  as- 
sumed the  proportions  of  a  real  revolt,  the 
Moslem  population  being,  this  time,  the  real 
rebels.  Whoever  the  real  instigators  of  this 
revolt  may  be,  foreign  agents,  Albanian 
nationalists,  Macedonian  revolutionists,  or 
dissatisfied  inhabitants  opposed  to  the  Turk- 
ish regime  (Committee  of  Union  and  Progress, 
and  claiming  that  the  recently  elected  Par- 
liament was  packed  illegally  by  the  Young 
Turkish  Government,  the  fact  remains  that 
their  demands  are  mostly  well  founded,  and 
that  many  wrongs  have  been  done  them  by 
the  new  regime.  Being  a  simple  and  exceed- 
ingly naive  but  independent  and  courageous 
nation,  the  Albanians  are  easily  influenced  by 
their  "Balrakdars"  or  "Beys,"  who  possess 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  tribes,  which 
they  control  economically,  socially,  and  polit- 
ically. The  fact  that  these  chiefs  of  tribes 
have  p>ersonal  animosities  against  certain 
functionaries,  or  members  of  the  government, 
for  having  deprived  them  of  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed  under  Abdul  Hamid,  and  that 
some  of  them  easily  become  instruments  of 
those  foreign  powers  whose  interest  it  is  to 
continually  ferment  trouble  in  Turkey,  ex- 
plains briefly  the  regular  periodical  revolts 
in  .Albania. 

Soon  after  the  recent  uprising  began,  some 
officers  and  soldiers — all  Albanians — of  the 
Monastir  garrison  deserted,  and  tried  to  make 
it  appear  that  dissensions  and  lack  of  dis- 
cipline were  strong  in  the  army.    As  a  matter 
of  fact,  although  many  officers  and  soldiers 
secretly  sympathized  with  them,  there  were 
no  further  desertions,  and  many  of  the  de- 
serters either  gave  themselves   up  or  were 
arrested.     War   Minister  Mahmourl  Shefket 
Pasha  s<^xjn  afterward  introduced  a  measure 
into  Parliament  providing  severe  [)unishment 
for  officers  and  widiers  In-longing  to  any  |x)- 
liti»al  |>arly.     This  being  enacted  into  law, 
the  Mini-tier  found  hiniM-lf  unable  to  enforce 
it,  and  sent  in  his  resignation  to  Said  Pa.sha 
on  July  lo,  after  havirr  sfully 

at  the  head  of  the  War  .Mi...         .      ...  m  than 

two  years.  During  that  time  he  cfflriently 
reorganized  the  Turkish  army,  and  for  the 
|>ast  ten  monf'-  '  suin-rv;  - -'  •'■'•  Tri|>oli- 
tan  war  and  ■••  :  over  il  .^-  oi  th*- 

empire. 

The  (irand   Vi/ier  could   not    till   tliih  va- 


cancy. For  days  negotiations  with  the  most 
beloved  and  best  known  heads  of  the  army 
were  unsuccessful,  as  either  personal  or 
political  difiterences,  impossible  to  overcome, 
existed.  Finally,  on  July  17,  the  cabinet 
resigned,  but  continued  to  administer  the 
government,  at  the  instance  of  the  Sultan, 
until  the  organization  of  a  new  ministn,-. 

The  reason  giA-en  by  Said  Pasha  in  his 
resignation  was  the  extreme  difficulty  in 
filling  the  vacancies  created  b}'  the  resigna- 
tions of  ^Mahmoud  Shefket  and  Hourshid 
Pasha,  Minister  of  Marine  and  acting  war 
head,  and  some  weeks  before  the  Finance 
Minister.  It  is  important  and  interesting  to 
note  that  a  day  before  the  resignation  of  the 
cabinet  its  declarations  of  foreign  and  home 
policies,  as  exposed  by  Grand-Vizier  Said 
Pasha  and  Foreign  Minister  Assim  Bey,  were 
almost  unanimously — with  the  exception  of 
four  deputies — endorsed  by  the  Parliament 
whose  confidence  they  enjoyed. 

The  Jeune  Tiirc,  a  Liberal  organ,  said, 
soon  after   the   resignation   of   the  cabinet: 

We  deplore  this  end  of  the  cabinet  still  more 
bitterh'  because  it  occurs  during  such  circum- 
stances. .  .  .  .\t  a  lime  when  we  are  in  armed 
conflict  with  a  foreign  power,  at  a  time  when  a 
part  of  our  country  is  dissjitisfied,  a  ministerial 
crisis  can  only  afflict  us.  .  .  .  Did  not  .Assim  Bey 
say  yesterday  in  Parliament,  "we  shall  not  put 
down  our  arms  until  our  point  of  view  is  accejjted. 
.  .  .  A  nation  which  cannot  die  with  a  smile  is 
not  entitled  to  live.  .  .  .  But  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Ottomans  do  not  forget  that  they  have  an 
enemy.  .  .  .  They  should  not  indulge  in  family 
fights,  and  ruin  with  their  own  hands  this  great 
anfl  holy  count  r\,  which  the  enem\-  cannot  and  will 
never  be  able  lu  defeat." 

On  the  subject  of  the  future  cabinet,  iho 
same  journal  continued:  "It  must  be  a 
cabinet  of  affairs,  composed  of  influential 
personalities,  belonging  to  no  party,  abso- 
lutely neutral." 

Sultan  Mehmed  V  issued  a  ])roclamation 
to  the  army,  as  its  head,  to  keej)  away  from 
|K»litics.  This  proclamation  was  read  by 
Hourshi<l  Pa>ha,  acting  Minister,  in  all  bar- 
racks.    .Among  other  things,  it  said: 

Convinced  that  there  in  not  in  the  army,  whose 
■    <  liirf  I  am,  v\'vn  one  s<)ldi«T  who  could 
I'  iinpi.iintN  and    dem.iiids   coiiliary    lo   (lie 

r»>n<ttiMHion,  to  wlii(  h  <-vcry<>ne  it*  bound  by  oath, 
F  .1.  !i.  1.1  ri-|Hat  that  the  diily  of  a  holdier  in  lo 
ipline  ami  order,  am!  to  oln-y  hiit  wu- 
)••  MMr  ,  Willi  h  if*  the  bnHiN  of  hilt  uttnchment  to  the 
(  .di|ih  and  lo  the  Sull;-.nate.  .  .  .  not  lo  nn'x  in 
()(>liti(H.  Wh<x'vcr  arttt  differently  and  cKh-m 
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not  devote  himself  to  the  defense  of  the  country  is 
a  traitor  to  his  nation  and  fatherland. 

The  Jeune  Turc,  speaking  about  the  new- 
cabinet,  whose  Grand  Vizier  is  Ghazi  Ahmed 
Mouktar  Pasha,  says: 

The  program  should  be  continuation  of  the  war 
until  a  peace  honorable  and  dignified;  calming  of 
Albania,  and  discipline  in  the  army.  .  .  .  The 
name  and  government  experience  of  the  person- 
alities in  the  new  cabinet  are  a  guaranty  that  they 
will  not  play  politics.  .  .  .  This  is  not  the  time  for 
it.  .  .  .  They  must  be  above  party  considerations 
if  they  wish  to  save  the  country.  .  .  .  The  per- 
sonality of  the  Mouktar  Pasha,  who  has  always 
kept  away  from  party  quarrels  and  who  has  en- 
joyed a  well-earned  popularity,  shows  that  our 
sovereign  did  want  a  man  out  of  politics  and  who 
will  work  for  the  supreme  interest  of  the  country. 
.  .  .  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  at  war  with  a 
great  power,  that  we  are  surrounded  with  enemies, 
who  are  looking  for  an  occasion  to  prey  on  us;  that 
a  part  of  the  country  is  in  revolt;  that  the  army, 
our  only  hope,  has  somewhat  hesitated.  These  are 
the  sentiments  which  every  Ottoman  must  have 
and  do  his  duty  with  a  complete  self-denial.  .  .  . 
This  cabinet  is  the  "great  cabinet"  for  which  we 
were  so  long  waiting.  .  .  .  Mouktar  Pasha  had  the 


courage  to  accept  the  undertaking  and  many 
thanks  are  due  him.  .  .  .  He  has  succeeded  in 
interesting  many  ex-Grand  Viziers  and  great  men, 
and  this  is  why  they  call  this  cabinet  "great" 
national.  .  .  .  Let  this  ministry  take  the  great 
masses  in  its  confidence  and  work  in  harmony. 
.  .  .  The  first  thing  to  do,  and  to  do  quickly,  is 
to  quiet  Albania  by  granting  its  inhabitants  their 
just  demands  and  send  a  commission  there  to 
pacify  them  and  investigate  conditions. 

The  daily  press  despatches  have  informed 
their  readers  of  the  subsequent  closing  of 
Parliament  by  the  new  cabinet  and  the 
defiance  of  the  Young  Turkish  leaders,  which 
has  brought  to  Constantinople  martial  law, 
for  fear  of  a  civil  war  in  the  capital,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress  having  a 
strong  party  membership  all  over  the  country. 
The  threatening  hostilities  with  Montenegro, 
following  frontier  skirmishes  with  Turkish 
soldiers,  because  of  the  small  kingdom  giving 
help  and  asylum  to  the  Albanian  rebels,  may 
bring  about  the  much  dreaded  Balkan  con- 
flagration, which  might  precipitate  a  Euro- 
pean war. 


ITALY'S  INCREASED  VOTING  LIST 


THE  legislative  act  providing  for  a  large 
increase  in  the  Italian  electorate  by 
abrogating  the  educational  tests  heretofore 
in  use,  and  which  recently  passed  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the  practically  unan- 
imous vote  of  392  to  6,  is  viewed  with  consid- 
erable disfavor  by  a  writer  in  the  Rassegna 
Nazionale,  who  sees  a  grave  danger  for  Italy 
in  the  sudden  admission  to  the  suffrage  of 
such  an  immense  mass  of  totally  illiterate 
voters.    Of  this  he  says: 

The  two  principal  arguments  adduced  in  favor 
of  the  bill  have  no  real  value;  neither  the  example 
of  other  nations,  where  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
is  so  much  smaller  than  in  Italy,  nor  the  vaunted 
and  undeniable  progress  of  our  people.  For  all 
this  should  find  automatic  expression  in  a  dimin- 
ished number  of  illiterates,  and  in  the  consequent 
and  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  qualified 
electors.  In  fact,  nothing  can  weigh  against  this 
undeniable  and  simple  truth,  that  by  raising  the 
number  of  voters  from  three  to  eight  millions,  we 
shall  have  an  electorate  comprising  an  actual  ma- 
jority of  illiterates.  Now,  while  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  have 
more  intelligence,  more  good  sense,  and  even  a 
better  knowledge  of  politics,  than  some  of  those 
who  are  barely  able  to  write  a  few  lines,  or  have, 
ten  years  ago,  passed  through  the  third  elementary 
class  in  the  public  schools,  this  argument  is  quite 
fallacious,  as  the  comparison  should  be  estab- 
lished, not  between  the  most  intelligent  illiterates 
and  the  least  intelligent  of  the  present  voters,  but 
between  average  members  of  each  class.  ...  A 


rather  singular  provision  of  the  new  law  expressly 
disfranchises  the  40,000  magistrates  who  are  to 
preside  over  the  different  election  districts,  thus 
lessening  by  so  many  the  number  of  really  capable 
voters. 

How  can  it  be  doubted  that  a  million  illiterates 
are,  on  the  average,  less  intelligent  than  a  million 
of  those  who  can  read  and  write?  For  even 
though  many  of  the  latter  have  only  received 
rudimentary  instruction,  a  certain  percentage 
have  devoted  themselves  earnestly  to  the  higher 
branches  of  study.  And  who  can  consistently 
maintain  that  the  new  voters,  more  ignorant  and 
hence  less  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  privi- 
lege accorded  to  them  than  are  those  who  were 
qualified  under  the  old  law,  will  make  a  better  use 
of  this  privilege,  and  will  be  less  ready  victims  of 
the  corruption,  the  undue  influence,  the  menaces 
and  the  flatteries  of  partisan  or  governmental 
candidates?  No  one  has  given  prominence  to  the 
glaring  anomaly  that  while  elementary  education 
was  already  legally  obligatory  and  the  right  to 
vote  was  conferred  ui:)on  those  who  had  received 
such  instruction,  a  law  should  be  enacted  granting 
the  privilege  of  suffrage  to  those  who  have  shown 
their  contempt  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon 
them. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  touch  upon 
another  provision  of  this  new  law,  that  ac- 
cording salaries  to  the  Italian  deputies.  This 
innovation  may  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
fraught  with  much  danger,  but  it  may  well 
have  less  favorable  effects  in  Italy  than  in 
some  other  countries  where  wider  oppor- 
tunities are  afforded  for  financial  success  in 
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business  or  professional  life.    Of  the  possible 
bad  results  the  writer  says : 

We  recognize  that  if  the  right  of  suffrage  and  of 
eligibility  as  deputies  be  accorded  to  all  citizens, 
it  may  seem  to  be  a  logical  consequence  that  all 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  enabling  them  to 
accept  and  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  deputies;  but 
are  many  now  prevented  from  taking  this  office 
by  the  absence  of  salar^',  and  would  any  more  be 
so  prevented  in  the  future?  Is  it  not,  indeed,  now 
evident  that  the  lower  classes  seek  as  representa- 
tives professional  men,  and,  in  general,  persons  in 
good  circumstances,  precisely  because  they  wish 
to  be  represented  by  cultivated  and  capable  per- 
sons, by  those  who  have  shown  their  possession 
of  such  gifts  by  ha\-ing  secured  through  them  a 
certain  standing  in  the  community?     In  practice 


the  result  of  according  a  salary  will  be  the  same 
here  as  in  France  and  elsewhere,  namely,  that  it 
will  serve  as  an  attractive  bait,  and  will  legally 
augment  the  army  of  office-seekers  and  political 
adventurers,  who  will  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of 
any  expedient  to  obtain  the  new  lucrativ'C  em- 
ployment; moreover,  the  pecuniary  gain  involved 
will  serve  to  deepen  the  conviction  of  the  voters 
that  their  representatives  are  merely  their  business 
agents,  their  "salaried"  agents,  from  whom  they 
have  the  right  to  ask  and  expect  favors  of  all  kinds, 
and  thus  the  little  prestige  our  deputies  still  enjoy 
will  be  still  further  diminished.  Besides  all  this 
we  must  consider  the  heavy  charge  upon  the 
budget  by  the  addition  of  three  million  lire 
annually  at  a  time  when  Italy  is  engaged  in  a 
long  and  difficult  task,  to  which  she  should  devote 
all  her  economic  resources. 


WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OE  WILL-O'-THE-WISP? 


MR.  CHARLES  FITZHUGH  T.\LMAX, 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
asks  the  above  question  in  the  Scientific 
American  Supplement,  and  proceeds: 

As  a  handy  metaphor  Will  is  no  less  common 
than  of  yore.  As  a  physical  entity  he  appears,  in 
this  country  at  least,  to  have  passed  into  the  catc- 
gor>'  of  traditional  things.  The  impression  pre- 
vails that,  if  he  was  ever  more  than  a  myth,  he  is 
now  no  better  than  a  memon,-,  and  that  his  un- 
earthly light  was  finalK  extinguished  about  the 
time  of  our  adolescence — which  puts  him  in  the 
same  class  with  the  long  winters  of  unlimited 
sleighing.  The  reference  l>ooks  tend  to  ignore 
him.  Vou  will  seek  him  in  vain  in  the  new 
Enc>cIopae<lia  Britannica. 

Murray's  Diciionar>-  (under  ignis  fatuus)  says: 
"It  seems  to  have  Ix-en  formerly  a  common  phe- 
nomenon, but  is  now  exceedingly  rare."  However, 
this  retrospective  attitude  toward  will-o'-.the-wisp 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  our  own  times.  .\n 
essay  on  this  meteor  in  the  Penny  Magazine  for 
July  12,  1845.  begins  with  the  following  words: 
"Most  f>ersons  arc  aware  of  thr-  fact  that  the  mo%'- 
ing  lights  caliifl  Will-o'-ihc-Wisj),  or  Jack-o'- 
Lanlern,  w<Te  much  more  frc'|uently  seen  and 
talked  of  in  former  years  than  they  are  at  present." 
Apijarently  he  was  always  "more  frequently  seen 
in  lormcrr  years  than  at  present,"  for  exactly  the 
nmc  reason  thai  the  winters  of  our  chiMhcxKl  were 
lonscr  and  'ol'l'-r  an'!  more  ^nowy  tli:in  those  of 
to-oay.     I!  te^l  a  lasting  impression; 

hit  ab--  n'  A  order  of  thingf>. 

Lnlil  toward  the  middle  of  the  ninclceiith 
century  the  In-lief  in  the  reality  of  will-<j'-the- 
wisp  remained  un.shakcn,  and  an  explanation 
had  cr)stalli/^d  in  .scientific  literature,  at - 
cor-''-"  U)  which  thi.s  meteor  was  flue  to  the 
O'.  .'m  f»f  marsh  j;as,   or   pho'^phurcted 

hydrfj^en,  or  both. 

Iffrw-vrr,  thr  yjum'tnn  »l«»ul>lH#if  phyiirt*ii  fitiiilly 
f'-  in  an  .i|i(k.iI  frotri    I'  ''iilf. 

'I  "f  tJw    AnttaUn  der  ;  .^  ..„  und 


Clwmie,  for  new  observations  tliat  might  throw 
further  light  on  the  question.  In  response  to  this 
appeal  many  circumstantial  reports  of  the  occur- 
rences of  the  phenomenon  were  received.  They 
were  published  in  Poggendortf's  Annalen  from  the 
year  1838  onward,  and  constitute  a  most  important 
body  of  evidence  on  the  subject. 

Of  these  reports  the  one  most  often  quoted  is 
that  from  the  famous  astronomer  Fricdrich  Wil- 
helm  Bessel.  He  stated  that  thirty-one  years  be- 
fore the  time  of  writing,  when  he  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  he  had  seen  will-o'-the-wisp  over  a 
moor  near  Bremen.  At  the  time  of  the  observa- 
tion he  was  in  a  boat  on  the  Worpc  River,  and  saw 
the  lights  over  the  partly  flooded  low-lying  land 
adjacent;  he  was  therefore  unable  to  approach 
them.  They  occurred  in  the  form  of  numerous 
little  bluish  flames,  which  a])pearc(l  and  disap- 
peared; some  were  stationary',  while  others  moved 
in  grou|)s  lateralK',  so  that  a  (  ompanion  of  Bessel's 
compared  them  to  a  flock  of  birds.  The  boatmen 
declared  that  they  had  often  seen  them  before  in 
the  same  locality. 

German  science  continues  to  the  j^resent 
day  to  occupy  itself  with  the  "Irrlichter- 
fra^e" — the  "  wiil-o'-the-wisp  ([Uc>lion" — 
while  English  and  .Vmerican  scientific  men 
.seem  to  have  clean  forjjtollcn  it.  'riie  exam- 
ple of  PoKKt-"'!'!*"""  has  been  iDJlowed  by  H. 
Steinvorth,  by  Hermann  Eornaschon,  and  by 
W.  Miiller,  who,  through  the  mediuni  of  both 
scientitic  and  popular  jiuirnals  in  (jermany, 
have  gathered  hiiiulreds  of  reports  from  pur- 
|K)rted  eye  witnesses  of  the  phenomenon. 
An  analysis  of  thcM-  reports  shows  that  a 
great  many  well-undersloo<l  phenomena  ha\  c 
been  confounded  with  the  still  problematical 
will-o'-the-wi.sp, 

St>n\v  <»f  thettc  ap|K>ar.iitceN  are:  (l)  The  phoh- 
pli'  ■  ■'     of    dcc.iyinK    w<mkI    ("fox-lirr")    ami 

4>ilr  i.tiilt    in.iller.       I  his  \-,  due  to  liiniitioiH 

fun({i.  A(«:«irding  to  .MdIIm  h  thrtr  ,itv  Honie  forl>- 
fivc    »|xtict»   of    fungU",    iii<  ludiiiK    .iboni    iwinly 
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species  of  bacteria,  that  have  the  power  of  luminos- 
ity. He  has  found  that  moist  decaying  leaves  are 
often  luminous,  so  that  the  floor  of  a  forest  is  some- 
times illuminated  on  all  sides  with  a  soft  white  light 
from  this  source.  (2)  Fireflies,  including  glow- 
worms (the  wingless  females  of  the  firefly  and  the 
larvse).  (3)  Luminous  birds.  Their  luminosity  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  parasitic  fungi.  (4)  Ball 
lightning — a  phenomenon  that  is  still  as  much  of  a 
riddle  as  "real"  will-o'-the-wisp,  and  in  some  of  its 
manifestations  appears  to  closely  resemble  the  lat- 
ter. (5)  St.  Elmo's  fire — the  brush  discharges  of 
electricity  so  often  seen  at  the  tips  of  masts  and 
spars  on  shipboard,  and  at  the  extremities  of  vari- 
ous objects,  including  the  human  body,  in  moun- 
tainous regions.  (6)  Moving  lanterns,  the  distant 
lights  of  houses,  and  the  other  human  agencies. 
(7)  Burning  gas  ascending  from  marshes,  stagnant 
pools,  and  the  like.  Marsh  gas  and  other  inflam- 
mable gases  commonly  arise  from  such  places,  and 
are  often  ignited  by  human  agencies.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  witnessed  even  in  the  daytime.  There 
is  also  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  these  gases 
sometimes  ignite  spontaneously.  (8)  Burning 
naphtha  springs. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  reported  cases 
of  will-o'-the-wisp  undoubtedly  belong  to  one  or 
another  of  the  foregoing  classes.  According  to  the 
believers  in  a  "real"  will-o'-the-wisp,  however, 
there  remains  still  another  class  of  phenomena, 
which,  though  by  no  means  uniform  in  its  details, 
may  be  briefly  described  as  follows: 

Small  luminous  bodies,  "about  as  large  as  your 
fist,"  or  "the  size  of  a  candle  flame,"  are  seen  hover- 
ing a  few  feet  above  the  ground;  not  only  over 
marshes  and  pools,  but  also  over  dry  land.  Some- 
times they  are  stationary;  at  other  times  they 
appear  to  drift  with  the  wind,  or  even  to  move  in- 
dependently of  the  wind.  They  appear  and  disap- 
pear, after  the  manner  of  fireflies.  They  do  not  set 
fire  to  objects  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and 
are  assumed  to  be  without  sensible  heat.  Their 
color  is  most  often  described  as  bluish,  but  may  be 
yellow,  purple,  green,  etc.  —  rarely  pure  white. 
They  are  without  odor  and  without  smoke.  Tra- 
ditionally they  are  associated  with  graveyards,  but 


very  few  of  tlie  immense  number  of  cases  recorded 
by  the  German  writers  above  mentioned  were 
actually  seen  in  such  places.  The  popular  idea 
that  they  flee  from  the  traveler  who  tries  to  draw 
near  to  them  and  follow  him  when  he  seeks  to  avoid 
them  is  also  unsupported  by  the  evidence  thus  far 
adduced. 

If  there  is  a  "real"  will-o'-the-wisp  we 
must  look  to  the  chemists  to  explain  it.  The 
most  plausible  explanation  from  the  chemical 
side  seems  to  be  that  offered  two  years  ago  by 
a  Belgian,  M.  Leon  Dumas. 

Both  phosphine  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are 
produced  in  the  decay  of  animal  substances.  The 
brain  and  the  spinal  cord  are  rich  in  both  sulphur 
and  phosphorus.  The  body  of  an  animal  buried  in 
some  wet  place  would  accumulate  the  two  gases  in 
question  under  pressure  in  the  skull  and  spinal 
canal;  and  being  of  nearly  the  same  density  they 
would  force  their  way  out  simultaneously  or 
nearly  .so. 

M.  Dumas  has  described  an  experiment 
which  imitates  this  process.  The  gases  ignite 
spontaneously,  and  "  the  whole  forms  a  little 
luminous  cloud  that*  floats  away  and,"  ac- 
cording to  Dumas,  "  presents  altogether  the 
appearance  commonly  assigned  to  will-o'-the- 
wisp." 

This  experiment  deserves  to  be  repeated, 
and  it  is  especially  desirable  to  reproduce  as 
closely  as  possible  the  conditions  under  which 
the  phenomenon  is  conjectured  to  occur  in 
nature;  viz.,  the  imprisonment  of  the  gases 
under  pressure,  and  their  intermittent  disen- 
gagement. M.  Dumas's  experiment  hardly 
seems  to  fulfill  these  conditions. 

Mr.  Talman  concludes  that  will-o'-the- 
wisp  is  still  "elusive." 


CALCIUM  SALTS  AS  BODY  BUILDERS 


IT  will  be  news  to  many  of  our  readers  that 
calcium, — that  essential  mineral  con- 
stituent of  the  human  frame, — is  insufficiently 
present  in  the  ordinary  diet. 

Two*  German  men  of  science,  Rudolf 
Emmerich  and  Oskar  Loew,  have  been  de- 
\oting  years  of  patient  observation  to  the 
study  of  the  effects  of  the  addition  of  calcium 
salts  to  the  animal  organism, — and  the  results 
at  which  they  have  arrived  are  so  remarkable 
as  to  seem  almost  sensational,  were  it  not 
that  they  are  based  on  the  most  thorough- 
going experiments  on  various  animals,  on 
human  beings,  and  on  themselves. 

They  not  only  recommend,  but  insistently 
urge,  the  addition  of  calcium  salts — prefer- 
ably calcium  chloride — to  the  daily  diet  in 


an  amount  of  not  less  than  one  and  one-half 
grams  per  diem. 

They  support  their  contention  by  a  vast 
array  of  results  from  properly  "controlled" 
experiments,  as  well  as  by  a  variety  of  sta- 
tistics gleaned  from  other  observers.  They 
present  their  thesis  and  the  arguments  in  its 
support  in  the  July  number  of  the  Deutsche 
Revue,  in  an  article  too  long  and  technical  to 
present  here  in  full,  but  whose  contents  we 
summarize  with  confidence  that  they  will 
rouse  the  keenest  and  most  widespread  inter- 
est among  our  readers.  The  investigators 
particularly  desire  the  most  extensive  and 
searching  tests  as  to  the  value  of  their  theory 
and  invite  correspondence  with  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  making  such  tests. 
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In  analyzing  the  mineral  constituents  of  the 
organism,  they  point  out  that  next  to  so- 
dium chloride  the  two  most  important  blood- 
salts  are  sodium  bicarbonate  and  secondar}- 
sodium  phosphate.  Primar\^  and  secondary 
pKJtassiimi  and  magnesium  phosphate  play  an 
important  part  in  all  the  cells,  as  in  those  of 
muscles,  glands,  and  nerv'es.  Iron  is  neces- 
sary of  course  to  the  red  blood  corpuscles  and 
iodine  is  found  in  the  th\Toid  gland.  Phos- 
phate of  lime  is  one  of  the  most  important 
constituents  of  bones  and  teeth. 

But  furthermore — and  this  is  the  crux  of 
their  theor\" — organic  compounds  of  lime  are 
essential  elements  of  all  the  cells  and  \\ithin 
the  cell  are  always  found  in  the  nucleus. 

"One  of  us  has  proved,  for  example,"  say 
the  authors,  "that  the  nucleus  of  algae  cells 
undergoes  a  marked  shriveling  when  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  a  substance  which 
\\ithdraws  lime  from  it. 

"But  the  nucleus  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  cell,  since  it  is  the  workshop  of 
\-ital  products  and  induces  the  proliferation 
of  the  cells.  In  fact  the  content  of  lime  in- 
creases in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cell- 
nucleus  in  the  organs. 

"The  glands,  ...  as  liver,  kidneys  and 
pancreas,  are  much  richer  in  lime  than  the 
muscles,  as  are  also  the  lungs  and  the  cells  of 
the  ganglia  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain 
and  nerves.  But  among  the  muscles  there 
is  one  distinguished  by  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  lime  than  the  others,  the  heart, 
whose  lime  content  approximates  that  of  the 
glands." 

The  body  loses  a  certain  amount  of  lime 
daily  through  the  process  of  metabolism. 
This  is  esiHrcially  noticeable  in  pcrifxls  of  long 
fasting,  when  the  lime,  drawn  from  the  bones 
and  teeth,  becomes  verj'  apparent  in  the  urine. 
Obviou.sly  a  lack  of  lime  in  the  nutriment 
learLs  to  lime-hunger,  and  this  is  denoterl  by 
many  curious  habits  of  men  and  aiu'mals. 
Thus  schoolgirls  and  children  will  nibble 
rhalk  or  mortar,  calves  will '  lick  mortared 
walls,  df>gs  gnaw  greeriily  at  lx>nes,  and  other 
cr<  bite  at  hair,  wfK>l,  or  feathers,  all 

of   ..  are  rich  in  lime,  as  might  be  ex- 

I>ccterl  sinci-  thi-y  are  pr^xluced  from  glands 
<'thc  hair  ,  elc.^ 

Our  au'  •'•  *  -  -f  that  most  |>eople  in 

civiJizcrl   '  i-it    ( hiclly   on    meat, 

bread,  and  i)otatfK"»,  but  all  theMr  arc  |KKjr 


in  salts  of  li' 
fK*La.Hsium,  m..,..     . 
regards  ine:it,  this 
fli-sh  usually 
l.ivcr  and  kiWii*  > . 


!i 


■I  with 

A.s 


well 

.ind  pli'.  , 

applirs  of  course  to  the 

.••d,  that  of  the  mus<lcs. 

.shiih  are  (tinsiderrd  less 


digestible,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  peculiarly 
rich  in  calcium  salts.  Fruit  has  a  higher 
percentage,  but  is  negligible  in  this  connec- 
tion because  the  entire  universal  content  is 
very  low. 

''Root-vegetables  are  better  in  this  respect. 
But  most  valuable  of  all  are  the  leaf-vege- 
tables, such  as  spinach,  and  different  varieties 
of  cabbage,  which  contain  from  lo  to  20 
percent,  of  mineral  matter  in  the  dry  stuff, — 
therefore  from  eight  to  fifteen  times  as  much 
as  meat,  bread,  or  fruit. 

Some  interesting  points  about  drinking- 
water  are  brought  out.  In  many  localities 
this  is  very  poor  in  salts  of  Hme,  especially 
when  primary  rocks  abound.  In  limestone 
countries  the  water  is  better,  but  even  here 
the  percentage  (about  o.i  gram  per  liter)  is 
insufficient  in  itself.  The  great  advantage  of 
calcareous  regions  lies  in  the  excess  of  lime 
stored  in  the  cell-sap  of  the  grasses  and  vege- 
tables, which  thus  becomes  available  for  the 
animal  organism. 

Rose  has  shown  by  statistics  that  the  lime 
content  of  the  earth  and  water  of  any  region 
has  a  great  influence  on  the  goodness  of  the 
teeth,  the  chest  circumference,  and  the  milk- 
period  of  women,  while  regions  poor  in  lime 
furnish  fewer  men  fit  for  military  use  than 
regions  rich  in  lime. 

This  is  strikingly  corroborated  by  the  re- 
sults obtained  in  an  investigation  made  by 
the  late  Prof.  Nathaniel  Shaler  of  Harvard 
with  reference  to  the  physique  of  the  troops 
from  various  sections  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  found  that  the 
troops  from  the  "blue-grass  country"  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee, — a  region  under- 
laid by  limestone, — were  markedly  superior 
in  height  and  weight  to  those  from  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

.Another  highly  interesting  statement  is 
that  made  by  .\ron,  that  where  the  food  of 
a  pregnant  woman  is  deficient  in  lime,  the 
ffjctus  draws  this  indispensable  elenitnt  from 
the  parent  organism,  which  ixplains  why 
young  mothers  so  often  suffer  from  dental 
caries.  .Such  a  lack  of  calcium  in  tlie  moth- 
er's food  is  likewise  often  responsiblr  for  the 
development  of  rickets  in  the  fa'tus.  From 
one  to  one  and  a  half  (r  to  1.5)  grams  of 
the  lime  should  Ik-  assimilated  daily,  in  order 
to  maintain  lli<-  balance  with  regard  to  that 
eliminated  by  the  process  of  metabolism. 

Kmmerich  and  I.oew  strongly  advise  the 
u.se  of  <loses  of  cah  ium  salts  after  long  or 
wasting  illnesses,  when  iht*  lime-content  is 
exhausted  on  tin-  one  hand,  and  when  the 
ccIIh  have  espctial   nrerl  of  it  on   the  other. 
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They  warmly  indorse  the  statement  of  Pro- 
fessor Hans  Horst  Meyer  to  the  effect  that: 
"An  augmentation  of  the  lime-content  of  the 
body  is  capable  of  increasing  the  vital  energy 
of  the  organs.  Lime  produces  a  series  of 
effects  such  that  the  lime-content  of  the  body 
becomes  a  factor  in  its  entire  tone — in  its  reac- 
tions, its  immunity,  and  its  idiosyncrasies.'' 

Here  follow  detailed  accounts  of  specific 
instances  of  the  employment  of  calcium- 
salts  with  highly  favorable  results  in  various 
diseases,  especially  consumption,  but  in- 
cluding the  toxins  following  diphtheria,  vari- 
ous inflammations,  suppurating  abscesses, 
nervous  affections,  bone-fractures,  etc.  It 
was  found  valuable  e\'en  in  tetanus,  and  in 
such  acute  inflammation  as  that  produced  on 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  by  oil  of  mustard. 

Calcium  salts  were  also  found  to  relieve 
fatigue  and  increase  working-power.  Such  is 
the  enthusiasm  and  deep-seated  con^qction  as 
to  the  value  of  this  body-building  substance 
that  Emmerich  and  Loew  urge  its  general  use 
by  the  healthy  as  well  as  the  invalid,  declar- 


ing that  there  is  no  danger  of  using  it  to 
excess,  since  it  is  quite  harmless.  They  ad- 
vise its  use  in  the  form  of  calcium  chloride, 
preferably  crystallized,  since  that  is  more  apt 
to  be  pure  than  the  powdered  form.  A  solu- 
tion is  made  of  loo  grams  of  calcium  chloride 
in  500  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water. 
This  has  a  mildly  bitter  but  not  unpleasant 
taste.  A  teaspoonful  is  to  be  taken  three 
times  daily  and  may  be  added  to  tea,  coffee, 
or  soup  if  the  taste  is  disagreeable. 

They  hold  as  quite  unwarranted  the  fear 
sometimes  expressed  that  such  use  of  calcium 
salts  may  contribute  to  the  hardening  of  the 
arteries.  "For  lime  is  deposited  in  their 
walls  only  when  these  have  been  long  previ- 
ously weakened  by  disease,  and  many  authori- 
ties believe  that  this  is  the  final  effort  of 
nature  to  enable  the  arteries,  already  injured, 
chiefly  by  too  high  blood-pressure,  to  continue 
their  function.  Since  lime-salts  increase  the 
urine,  the  blood-pressure  is  thereby  lowered 
and  the  tissues  more  quickly  freed  from  excess 
of  wate^  and  waste  products  of  metabolism." 


ROOSEVELT  AS   SEEN   BY   COUNT  OKUMA 


THE  present  Presidential  campaign  finds 
Japan  a  most  interested  spectator,  says 
Count  Shizenobu  Okuma,  the  veteran  Japan- 
ese statesman,  in  an  article  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  JHsugyo-no  Nippon  of  Tokyo, 
and  appearing  in  English  translation  in  the 
Oriental  Review,  New  York.  It  seems  a  pity 
to  Count  Okuma  that  those  "Americans  who 
indulge  in  adverse  criticism  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
great  man  who  lives  among  them."  Refer- 
ring to  those  who  criticise  Mr.  Roosevelt  for 
"insatiable  ambition"  Count  Okuma  says 
that  it  is  quite  easy  to  see  the  ex-President 
has  everything  to  lose,  and  nothing  or  very 
little  to  gain  by  his  present  course  of  action. 
As  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  purpose,  the  Japanese 
statesman  says,  "his  primary  purpose,  it  is 
plain  to  see,  is  to  purify  the  political  atmos- 
phere of  America,  jjarticularly  with  reference 
to  the  Republican  party.  .  .  .  His  every 
past  action  testifies  to  the  nature  of  his  ideal, 
and  to  his  passionate  desire  to  materialize  that 
ideal."     Count  Okuma  continues: 

Another  idea  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  is  to  estabfish 
a  perfect  centralization  of  the  United  States  ad- 
ministration. He  thinks  there  is  a  serious  defect  in 
the  State  organization  of  his  country  in  the  fact 
that  the  political  will  of  the  central  government  is 
inadequately  weak  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
countries,  the  result  of  undue  prerogatives  given 


to  the  sexcral  States  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  Republic.  The  system  might  have  served  well 
enough  at  the  time  when  American  politics  cen- 
tered in  domestic  affairs  and  had  little  relation  to 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world;  but  when  America 
has  come  to  embrace  imperialism,  in  the  possession 
of  oversea  domains,  coming  into  contact  with  the 
influence  of  other  powers  everywhere  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth — in  short,  when  she  is  one  of  the 
powers  of  the  world,  as  at  present,  it  is  important 
that  her  central  go\ernment  should  have  adequate 
power  in  the  administration  of  foreign  and  military 
affairs,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  believes  that  unless  the 
central  government  shall  have  necessary  authority 
in  these  matters,  America  must  as  a  result  find  it 
impossible  to  carry  out  her  activities  as  a  great 
power. 

Roosevelt  is  a  courageous  man,  and  one  who 
fears  nothing  in  translating  his  thoughts  into 
action.  So  long  as  he  has  his  mind  set  upon  the  real- 
ization of  the  two  ideals  mentioned,  he  cannot 
engage  in  the  leisurely  work  of  social  reform  or  edu- 
cation. This  makes  him  dare  adverse  criticism  con- 
cerning his  third-term  candidacy.  But  the  criti- 
cism that  Roosevelt  ought  not  to  seek  a  third  term 
because  Washington  declined  to  do  so,  and  because 
such  abstention  is  an  unwritten  law  of  the  United 
States,  seems  narrow-minded.  That  there  is  no 
precedent  for  a  third  term  shows  all  the  more 
clearly  that  the  task  can  be  taken  up  only  by  men 
inspired  with  great  ideals  and  strong  self-confi- 
dence, and  not  by  mere  fame-seekers. 

To  my  mind,  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  care 
whether  he  is  defeated  or  not  so  long  as  he  is  doing 
what  he  thinks  right  for  his  country.  Apart  from 
the  cjiiestion  whether  his  election  be  beneficial  to 
the  United  States  or  to  other  countries,  recognition 
must  be  given  him  as  the  manliest  man  in  the  world. 


ANDREW   LANG  AND    HIS  WORK 

BY  JEANNE   ROBERT   FOSTER 


A  NDREW  LANG  was  descended  from  theScottish 
■^  Gypsies.  Onelineof  his  forebears  can  be  traced 
hack  to  Gyps\'  tinkers  who  jogged  up  and  down  the 
"Land  o'  Cakes"  soldering  broken  tins  and  telling 
fortunes.  Thus,  in  the  Gypsy  strain,  there  is  an 
accounting  for  the  intense  activity,  the  mysticism, 
the  restlessness  and  mental  wander-lust  that 
characterized  Lang  the  dilettante,  the  playful, 
brilliant  rover  who  camjjed  beside  every  literary 
iiedgerow.  His  acknowledgment  of  his  (i>psN' 
ancestrj'  has  been  given  in  light  verse: 

Ye  wanderers  that  were  my  sires. 

Who  read  men's  fortunes  in  the  hand. 
Who  voyaged  with  your  smithy  fires 

From  waste  to  waste  across  the  land; 

Why  did  you  leave  for  garth  and  town 
Your  life  by  heath  and  river's  brink? 

Why  lay  your  Gypsy  freedom  down 
And  doom  your  child  to  Pen  and  Ink? 

In  his  lifetime  of  sixty-eight  years,— he  was  born  at 
Selkirk  in  ^farch,  1^44, — he  wrote  o\er  one  hun- 
dred volumes  besides  contributing  constantly  to 
newspafjers  and  magazines,  writing  introductions 
to  Ixjoks,  and  performing  various  other  editorial 
labors.  He  was  the  apotheosis  of  a  literary  hack, 
a  [x>et.  critic,  journalist,  historian,  anthropologist, 
an  authority  on  Homer,  golf,  cricket,  and  angling, 
and  a  king's-craftsman  of  fairy  tales.  It  is  difficult 
to  know  just  where  to  place  Andrew  Lang  in  order 
to  be  fair  in  commenting  upon  his  achievements. 
.\  journalistic  practitioner  who  translated  the 
ancient  clas>ics  and  *[>.•■  ializtd  in  anthr<jfK>logy  and 
who  at  the  same  time  conco<:ted  "  \'ain  X'erses  "  and 
wrote  fairy  tales,  presents  a  Ix-wildering  problem  to 
the  critic.  His  mind  cx|)anded  into  many  channels, 
■^•nding  into  each  a  strong  stream  of  activit>. 
This  ijuality  of  universalism  made  him  friendly  t<j 
all  knowlcflg*-.  The  most  versatile  writer  within 
easy  m«n-or\  .  < ..  f  the  elTct  t  of  his  wf>rk  upon 

the  piibli'   if  if  his  own  juflgmeni,  he  suf- 

fer"  '  I  lion  ol  Ix-ing  callefl  a  "syndicate" 

by  [  ,  wraries. 

He  was  e<Jutated  at  Kdinburph  I  niversily,  St. 
Andrews,  an<l  Haltiol  College,  Oxford,  and  as  a 
yuuHK  Kra'iuate  came  sharply  to  public  attention 
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the  particular  aspects  they  presented  to  view;  that 
they  were  actually  segments  of  one  circle,  the  mani- 
festation of  the  World-Soul.  His  hypothesis  that 
there  are  ideas  innate  in  the  race-mind,  such  as  the 
conception  of  a  Supreme  Being,  did  not  change  in 
later  years,  as  his  savage  shredding  of  Mr.  Frazor's 
book  on  "Christianity,  Magis  and  Religion,' 
shows.  Of  his  many  other  contro\'ersies,  that 
most  fam.ous  was  with  Anatole  France  over  his 
exposition  of  the  character  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

Lang's  epicurean  taste  led  his  youthful  talent 
into  hrical  expression  in  the  French  metrical  lornis 
— the  ballade  and  the  rondeau.  "Ballads  and 
Lyrics  of  France"  was  published  in  1872.  Later 
appeared  "Ballads  in  Blue  China,"  "Border  Bal- 
lads," and  "  Rhymes  a  la  Mode."  His  inost  po;  u- 
lar  poem  is  the  widely  read  "Who  Wins  His  Lo\c 
Shall  Lose  llcr." 

He  had  a  great  knack  for  writing  good  histor\  in 
a  pleasant,  readable  vein.  The  best  of  his  his- 
torical works  is  undoubtedly  the  "History  of  Scot- 
land from  the  Time  of  the  Roman  Occupation." 
In  the  nineties,  he  published  three  historical  works 
of  note, — "The  M\  stery  of  Mar\-  Smart,"  a  careful 
study  of  that  inscrutable  princess,  "James  \'I  and 
the  Gowrie  M\sier\,"  and  'John  Knox  and  the 
Reformation." 

.As  a  journalist  Lang  was  a  champion  of  restraint 
and  decency;  of  the  avoidance  of  private  tattle  and 
the  cruel,  personal  thrust.  He  often  fought  sa\ - 
agely  with  literar\-  antagonists,  but  he  foiij^hi 
openly,  with  due  warning  of  attack  and  with  no 
mean  foes;  never  with  weaklinv;-;.  Csually  he  was 
a  l)a\id  to  the  Goliath  of  his  opponent,  and  like 
Da\id  he  came  out  boldly  with  a  modest  armament 
anfl  van(|uished  his  giant.  He  once  s;iid  that 
Stevenson's  talent  consisted  in  saying  things  as  the 
"newspapers  did  not  siiy  tiiiin."  Lang  .set  hini- 
si-lf  to  a  harder  task,  that  oi  saying  things  as  the 
news|)apers  sjiid  ihi'm  and  by  siieer  merit,  gener- 
ally hiflden  in  the  modest  cloak  of  ;inonymit\, 
attracted  the  reader's  e>e  instantly  to  his  words. 
In  his  essays,  "Letter  to  a  Young  Journalist  "  and 
"How  to  Succeed  in  Literature,"  he  has  set  do\.  n 
his  jr)nrnalisti<'  cr-cd. 

.\s  a  <rilic  he  was  not  fearful  ol  triilli  and  laid 
bare  faults  w  ith  a  sens*-  of  right  com ^ness  in  so  doing, 
but  he  did  fear  and  loathe  th<-  liippint  insincerity 
that  lea<ls  straight  lo  a  <listortioii  of  facts.  .\» 
whimsical  as  Lamb,  as  conservative  as  Hazliit,  his 
literary  methods  were  be\'ond  criticism.  K\en  in 
hi^  «<»ntroversiis  thirc  was  noi  the  elforl  to  s«tlle 
thin;;s  ilcfinitrly  so  mmh  as  the  iiisi-letire  that 
llnri-  W.I-.  .inoihcr  |M)inl  of  view.  Losing  ih<-  .nt 
tli.it  broii^'lx  hiydi  HioiiientH  and  slirnd  ihc  ht.iit 
to  noble  emotion''.  Ii<  w.is  never  tempted  into  i  lie 
it'  .'^iwh,  the  del  .idini ,  or  th«*  |KTverw.  Th«'  stin- 
ii>(!ii,  the  frenh  .lii,  the  o|M'n,  fne  rounlr\',  the 
heather,  and  the  wild  nxMirH  were  his  delight,  llr 
It. tin  pli;is4'  of  niodrni  re.dism  .ind  the 
■  m  •>(  IliM  II  g.ivi-  him  mental  h.iiisim. 
Il<    li'iiii..!  '  Itut  ih«>  w(  re  iioi  the  S(. Ill 
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and  were  cjuite  playful  and  harmless.  "  Bcllissinia 
and  the  Yellow  Dwarf"  were  more  essential  to  the 
world,  he  believed,  than  Rebecca  of  Rosmersholm 
or  Hilda  Wangel.  In  his  delightful  fairy  tales, 
he  strove  to  make  alive  again  a  whole  world  of  dead 
heroes,  sagas,  and  cherished  saints, — the  wonder- 
folk  who  lived  when  the  earth  was  young.  Without 
the  natural  gift  for  writing  fairy  tales  that  Grimm 
and  Hans  Christian  Andersen  possessed,  he  con- 
structed them  with  the  same  enthusiasm  he  brought 
to  the  translation  of  Homer.  To  choose  between 
the  "grey  tree  or  the  green"  never  troubled  him 
an  instant.  He  chose  both  and  they  throve  equally 
well  in  his  garden. 

Among  his  many  whimsical  i)roductions  are 
"Essays  in  Epistolary  Parody,"  a  volume  of  pre- 
tended letters  from  one  literary  celebrity  to  an- 
other. The  letter  presumably  written  by  Mrs. 
Gamp  to  Betsy  Prig  will  reward  the  reader  with  the 
flavor  of  a  rare  kind  of  humor — a  light,  hybrid  prod- 
uct that  is  unfortunately  nearly  extinct.  He  was 
always  ahead  of  the  times  in  his  appreciation  of 
coming  literary  men  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
appreciate  our  own  Sidney  Lanier  and  the  neg- 
lected writings  of  Poe.  The  conclusion  of  his  let- 
ter to  Poe  from  "Letters  to  Dead  Authors,"  gives 
us  a  taste  of  Lang's  serious  style  at  its  best.  The 
letter  ends  thus: 

"Farewell,   farewell,   thou   somber  and   solitary 


spirit,  a  genius  tethered  to  the 
hackwork  of  the  press,  a  gentle- 
man among  canaille,  a  poet 
among  poetasters,  dowered  with 
a  scholar's  taste  without  a 
scholar's  training,  embittered  by 
his  sensitive  scorn  and  all  un- 
supported by  his  consolations." 
Essentially  a  romanticist,  he 
ever  preferred  to  write  of  "high 
spirits,  a  light  heart,  a  sharp 
hword,  a  fair  wench,  a  good 
horse,"  than  to  be  concerned 
with  weightier  matters.  He 
multiplied  himself  and  projected 
his  energies  into  many  differ- 
ent fields,  rising  from  the  soil  of 
Scotland  like  a  huge,  beneficent, 
literary  genie,  to  be  transformed 
at  will  into  shapes  of  a  thousand 
delights. 

An  excellent  portrait  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  in  the 
English  magazine  Literature 
shows  Mr.  Lang  in  his  study — 
a  slender  man,  yet  of  sturdy 
physique,  with  a  shock  of  white 
hair  tossed  back  from  a  high 
forehead.  The  eyes  are  the 
most  remarkable  feature,  pierc- 
ing and  brilliant,  revealing  the 
immense  vitality  of  the  man 
who  played  at  work  and  there- 
fore never  tired  of  it.  A  phys- 
iognomist would  find  delight  in 
analyzing  his  face — the  reflec- 
tive domed  forehead,  the  in- 
tuitive brows,  the  rolling,  deep- 
set  eyes  indicating  eloquence 
and  thoughtfulness,  the  jaw 
with  its  lines  of  determination 
and  the  irregular  nose  showing 
a  power  of  self-defense,  anal- 
ysis, and  mental  curiosity.  Gilbert  Chesterton 
has  called  him  an  "emancipated  conservative," 
belonging  to  that  class  of  "literary  men  of 
which  Aristophanes  was  the  greatest."  He  lived 
a  wonderful  life,  spending  his  talent  royally.  To 
walk  through  life  listlessly  was  to  him  the  great 
sin;  one  must  expand  and  grow  in  order  to  gain  the 
"fruit  of  a  quickened,  multiplied  consciousness." 

We  may  well  ask  after  a  retrospect  over  the 
products  of  his  diverse  activities.  Did  Andrew 
Lang  ever  really  come  into  his  own  (for  he  never 
wrote  a  masterpiece)  or  was  he  forever  wandering 
upon  the  edges  of  his  actual  domain?  It  seems 
upon  reflection  that  he  did  finally  come  into  his 
own  country,  which  was — Fairyland.  The  death- 
less legend  was  his  first  love  and  his  lasC.  He  wrote 
attended  by  elves  and  gnomes,  trolls  and  pixies. 
To  the  music  of  ringing  hoofs,  he  spun  tales  of 
"goblin  ghost  and  fairy,  fight  and  foray,  fair  ladies 
and  true  lovers,  gallant  knights  and  hard  blades." 
We  may  bid  him  a  long  farewell  with  the  question 
he  propounded  to  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus  in  the 
"Letters  to  Dead  Authors":  "In  what  manner  of 
Paradise  are  we  to  conceive  that  you  are  dwelling, 
or  what  region  of  immortality  can  give  you  such 
pleasures  as  your  life  afforded?  The  country  and 
the  town,  nature  and  men,  who  knew  them  so  well 
as  you  or  who  so  wisely  made  the  best  of  those 
two  worlds?"  , 


SOME  BOOKS  OF  A  CAMPAIGN  YEAR 


Popular 
Rule 


UROM  early  indications  it  seems  clear  that  in  one 
^  respect  at  least  this  presidential  campaign  will 
differ  from  those  that  have  gone  before;  a  new 
style  of  "literature"  is  demanded.  Congressmen's 
tariff  sf)eeches,  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  franked  by  the  hundred  thousand  to  admiring 
constituents  and  faithful  part>-  workers,  are  all 
\  en.-  well  in  their  way,  but  this  year  the  people  are 
talking  and  reading  about  other  and  more  funda- 
mental problems  of  government.  The  publishing 
houses  are  alive  to  this  situation  and  are  making 
intelligent  efforts  to  meet  it.  Time  was  when  the 
biographies  of  the  candidates,  issued  as  a  rule  by 
subscription  houses,  were  about  the  only  bound 
volumes  that  were  especially  prepared  for  a  cam- 
paign market.  Now  there  is  a  call  for  books  of  an- 
other kind, — those  devoted  to  the  exposition  and 
discussion  of  public  questions. 

In  this  campaign,  more  than  in  any  that  has  pre- 
<  eded  it,  the  interest  centers  in  the  organization  of 
the  democracy  itself;  for  the  real  and  vital  issue 
is  not  any  specific  policy,  but  the 
working  out  of  the  foundation  prin- 
ciples of  all  free  government.  It  is 
significant  that  one  of  the  books  of  the  current  sea- 
son should  bear  the  title,  "Government  by  All  the 
People,"' — not  of  or  for  the  jjeople.  In  the  coming 
two  months  this  phrase  will  come  to  have  a  new 
meaning  because  it  will  represent  certain  definite 
reforms  in  our  governmental  system.  Dr.  Wilcox 
specifies  several  of  these  in  the  sub-title  of  his 
work, — "The  Initiative,  the  Referendum,  and  the 
Recall  as  Instruments  of  Democracy.''  The  argu- 
ments for  and  against  each  of  these  innovations  are 
succinctly  stated.  The  failures  of  the  old  system 
of  checks  and  balances  are  summarized  and  reasons 
are  advanced  for  the  Ix-iief  that  the  new  political 
instruments  will  on  the  whole  be  more  effective  in 
establishing  (x>pular  self-government.  Dr.  Wilcox 
is  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Franchises  of  the  New 
York  Public  Service  Commission  and  is  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  municipal  government  in  the 
United  Slates. 

In  this  connection  two  very  helpful  books  of 
reference  are  Dr.  Ofx.-rholtzcr's  "Referendum,  Ini- 
tiative, and  Recall  in  .\merica"  (a  new  edition) 
and  Dr.  Cliarles  A.  Beard's  "Documents  on  the 
State-wide  Initiative,  Referendum,  and  Rc-call." 
Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor's  "Efjuity  Series"  ^published 
H'-  '  I-  •  '  Street,  Philadelphia)  is 
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them  to  speak  with  authority.  An  introductory 
chapter  is  contributed  by  the  editor,  Prof.  William 
B.  ^lunro  of  Harvard. 

Still  another  summary  of  up-to-dace  information 
is  '"Direct  Elections  and  Lawmaking  by  Popular 
Yote,"^  by  Edwin  M.  Bacon  and  Morrill  Wyman. 
This  little  volume  deals  not  only  with  the  initiative, 
referendum,  and  recall,  but  also  treats  of  commis- 
sion government  for  cities  and  the  preferential  vote. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt's  proposition  known  as 
the  recall  of  judicial  decisions  has  given  rise  to  an 
immense  amount  of  discussion  both  within  and 
without  the  legal  profession.  One 
the'p^^ple"'^  outcome  has  been  a  searching  in- 
quiry into  the  relation  sustained  by 
the  courts  to  legislation.  Perhaps  never  before  in 
our  national  history  has  this  matter  been  so  thor- 
oughly canvassed.  Among  the  fruits  of  this  in- 
quiry we  have  a  clearly  written  little  treatise  on 
"  Majority  Rule  and  the  Judiciary,"  ^  by  William  L. 
Ransom,  of  the  New  York  Bar,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Speaking  as  a  lawyer, 
Mr.  Ransom,  while  advocating  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
proposal  to  submit  to  popular  vote  the  decisions  of 
State  courts  in  certain  cases  involving  the  constitu- 
tionality of  laws  passed  in  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  seeks  no  quarrel  with  those  who  believe 
that  the  same  results  should  be  accomplished 
through  the  established  method  of  general  constitu- 
tional amendment.  He  recognizes  the  siime  princi- 
ple back  of  both  methods,  but  he  prefers  the 
Roosevelt  i)roposal  as  the  more  conservative,  suit- 
able, sound,  and  adaptable  of  the  two.  Lawyers 
and  laymen  who  may  be  inclined  to  differ  with  Mr. 
Ransom  in  this  matter  would  still  do  well  to  read 
with  care  his  exixjsition  of  the  proposijl  for  "direct 
jxjpular  definition"  as  opposed  to  "general  amend- 
ment." Such  a  reading  may  help  materially  in 
removing  misconceptions. 

Certain  recent  commentators  on  the  federal 
Constitution  having  taken  the  ground  that  the 
framcrs  of  that  sacred  document  never  intended 

that  the  Su[)reme  Court  should  [lass 
^^The^tfu^r"*  "rx>n  the  constitutionality  of  acts  of 

congress,  historical  stuilents  of  con- 
servative tendencies  have  felt  bound  to  search  for 
some  ju»tiftc:ilion  of  the  long-established  jiractice 
of  judicial  cf)iitrol.  One  of  the  abUst  of  these  in- 
vestigators. Prof.  Charles  .\.  Heard,  <jf  Columbia 
Cniversity,  f)rcx>nts  in  a  little  volume  enliilnl 
"The  Supreme-  (Dun  and  the  Constitution"  ^  evi- 
dence tending  to  .>show  that  twcnly-live  miinbers  of 
the  Convention  of  17H7  "favored  or  at  least  ac- 
cepted Home  form  of  judicial  control,"  aiul  that  of 
the«e  twenty-fiv«-  not  lesn  than  fourtivn  believcvl 
'  '•  idicial  |K>wrr  iiicludrfl  till- right  and  duty 
.;  on  the  constit  iition.dil  y  of  acts  of  Con- 
xrenn.  It  cannot,  then,  be  siid  that  the  Sii(iii-ine 
(  ourt   h.iH  "usuriH-'l"  thii  fiitiction,  even  tliough 

•  I>lr<<»  t  l'l<'<  iliioa  and  l.A»-inaklnK  by  t*npiilar  Voto  liy 
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its   practice   is   not   explicitly   sanctioned   by   the 
Constitution  itself. 

A  more  positive  assertion  of  this  argument  is 
made  by  J.  Hampden  Dougherty  in  "Power  of 
Federal  Judiciary  over  Legislation. "i  He  main- 
tains that  the  makers  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as 
the  members  of  the  ratifying  conventions  in  the 
several  States,  not  only  meant  to  give  but  actually 
did  give  to  the  federal  judiciary  the  power  to  de- 
clare laws  unconstitutional.  He  ascribes  in  detail 
the  origin  of  the  counter  notion  that  the  judiciary 
have  no  such  power,  and  devotes  considerable  space 
to  the  refutation  of  what  he  regards  as  fallacies  in 
the  views  held  by  such  latter-day  jurists  as  Chief 
Justice  Walter  Clark,  of  the  North  Carolina  Su- 
preme Court,  and  Dean  William  Trickett,  of  the 
Dickinson  Law  School. 

Whatever  may  be  our  conclusions  regarding  the 
intentions  of  the  fathers  as  to  judicial  control  of 
legislation,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  minimize  the 

serious  and  widespread  charges  that 
"Oligarchy"     have  been  brought  against  the  courts 

in  recent  years  or  to  seek  to  disguise 
the  hostile  attitude  of  a  large  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  toward  what  is  believed  to  be  the  reac- 
tionary trend  of  many  of  our  judicial  decisions. 
The  spirit  of  this  popular  opposition  to  the  courts 
is  clearly  voiced  in  a  volume  by  Gilbert  E.  Roe,  of 
the  New  York  Bar,  which  bears  the  significant 
title,  "Our  Judicial  Oligarchy. "2  Mr.  Roe  presents 
many  facts  that  will  certainly  not  be  pleasant  read- 
ing for  members  of  the  legal  profession,  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  state  that  he  gives  precise  references  for  all 
that  he  says  and  enables  any  readers  who  so  desire 
to  verify  his  charges.  Senator  La  Follette,  who 
writes  an  introduction  to  the  volume,  commends  it 
as  a  useful  contribution  to  the  popular  literature 
of  the  subject. 

Donald  Lowric  was  "  No.  19,093  "  in  San  Quentin 
Prison,    California.     In   his   book,    "My   Life   in 


Prison 
Life 


Prison,"'  he  has  set  down  a  record  of  life  as  he  found 
it  there.  He  has  opened  the  doors,  torn  away  the 
walls  of  a  great  lazar  house,  and  let  the  noisome  dis- 
orders he  found  within  tell  their  own 
story.  The  astounding  fact  that 
remains  after  one  has  read  this 
"myriorama  of  prison  life,"  is  that  so  far  no  man 
has  arisen  to  give  Donald  Lowrie  the  lie.  It  was  not 
all  misery  in  San  Quentin;  there  was  tragedy  and 
hatred  and  despair,  but  there  was  also  kindlinesss 
and  brotherhood.  The  misery  and  the  brutality 
were  the  result  of  our  system  of  legal  revenge  that 
cages  men  and  dehumanizes  them.  Read  the 
story  of  Ed.  Morrell,  who  was  kept  five  years  in  the 
"solitary."  You,  the  reader,  can  see  him  "horri- 
bly emaciated;  the  knee  and  elbow  and  shoulder- 
bones  stood  out  like  huge  knots  through  the  drawn 
and  yellow  skin,  while  his  ribs  reminded  me  of  the 
carcass  of  a  sheep  hanging  in  front  of  a  butcher's 
establishment."  You  will  also  find  a  singularly 
vivid  chapter  that  tells  with  faultless  detail  just 
how  they  hang  a  man  in  San  Quentin.  After  you 
read  through  the  book  perhaps  you  will  see  that  the 
men  who  want  to  change  the  prison  sy.stem  know- 
that  the  old  system  spelled  revenge  (a  legalized 
"getting  back"  at  the  prisoner  by  the  State)  and 
that  revenge  "spells  hate  —  and  hate  always 
breeds  more  hate."  Donald  Lowrie's  book  is  a 
powerful  one.  There  are  no  sentimentalities  within 
its  covers, — just  a  setting-down  of  facts,  and  a  por- 
trayal of  characters  with  a  certain  brutal  directness. 
The  attitude  of  society  is  not  changing  toward 
crime,  but  it  is  changing  toward  the  so-called 
criminal.  This  is  where  the  confusion  arises  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  permit  brutalities  because  they 
don't  know  about  them.  Prison  reform  isn't  going 
to  turn  vice  loose  upon  society,  nor  will  it  coddle 
the  offender.  It  will,  however,  treat  the  disease  of 
crime  with  as  much  differentiation  and  intelligence 
as  we  have  long  bestowed  upon  the  treatment  of 
physical  disease. 
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TIMELY  and  much-needed  illustrated  manual 
of  "The  Important  Timber  Trees  of  the  United 
States"^  for  the  use  of  foresters,  students  and  lay- 
men in  forestry,  lumbermen,  farmers 

^'*'''n-ies°"*  ^"^^  ^^^^^  landowners,  has  been 
written  by  Simon  B.  Elliott,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Reservation  Commission. 
The  main  purpose  of  Mr.  Elliott's  book  is  to  encour- 
age tree-growing  for  economic  purposes  only.  The 
valuable  feature  of  his  book,  in  fact,  is  the  discrimin- 
ating selection  that  he  makes  from  the  great  number 
of  native  forest  species,  many  of  which  are  impor- 
tant and  useful  in  their  way,  while  not  capable  of 
producing  the  best  and  most  needed  forest  products 
in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  labor  and 
expense.  Those  who  are  interested  in  forestry  on 
the  investment  side  of  the  question  will  profit 
especially  from  Mr.  Elliott's  book. 

1  Power  of  Federal   Judiciary  over   Legislation.     By   J. 
Hampden  Dougherty.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     125  pp.    .SI. 

2  Our   Judicial    Oligarchy.     By  Gilbert  E.  Roe.     B.  \V. 
Huebsch.     239  pp.     $1. 

3  My   Life    in    Prison.     By    Donald    Lowrie.     Mitclis  • 
Kennerly.     422  pp.      $1.25. 

<The  Important    Timber  Trees  of  the  United    Si  at;?. 
By  Simon  B.  Elliott.  Houghton  .Mifflin  Co.  382  pp.,  ill.  $2. .50. 


A  very  useful  handbook,  both  for  the  student 
and  the  practical  forester,  is  the  "Illustrated  Key 
to  the  Wild  and  Commonly  Cultivated  Trees  of  the 
Northeastern  United  States  and  Adjacent  Can- 
ada,"^ by  J.  Franklin  Collins  and  Howard  W. 
Preston.  This  book  is  small  enough  to  be  readily 
carried  in  the  pocket,  but  its  illustrations  are  on  a 
scale  that  facilitates  the  identification  of  forest 
species. 

Further  indication  of  the  awakening  interest  in 
forestry  throughout  the  country  is  afforded  by  the 
publication  of  a  thick  volume  on  "Forestry  in  New 
England, "8  by  Ralph  Chipman  Haw- 
ley,  of  the  Yale  Forest  School,  and 
Austin  Foster  Hawes,  State  Forester 
of  Vermont.  This  volume  is  dedicated  to  Forester 
Henry  S.  Graves  "with  a  deep  sense  of  our  personal 
obligations  to  him  as  our  preceptor  in  the  Yale  For- 
est School,  which  he  organized  and  built  up  to  rank  as 

s  Kev  to  Trees.  By  J.  Franklin  Collins  and  Howard  W. 
Preston.      Henry  Holt  &  Co.      184    pp.,   ill.     $1.25. 

'Forestry  in  New  England.     By  Ralph  Chipman  Haw- 
istin  Fo.ster  Hawes.     New  York:   John  AVilcy  & 
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the  foremost  school  of  forestr>-  in  this  country,  and 
in  recognition  of  his  services  to  American  forestry- 
as  an  educator,  writer,  and  administrator."  The 
authors  of  this  work  have  been  governed,  as  they 
say  in  their  preface,  by  a  twofold  purpose:  "First, 
by  the  desire  to  present  a  book  which  might  be  of 
practical  assistance  toall  classes  of  landowners  in  the 
East;  and  second,  to  produce  a  text-book  treating 
of  forestry-  in  New  England."  While  the  book  is 
written  with  special  reference  to  New  England,  it 
has  a  much  wider  field  of  application,  since  forest 
conditions  similar  to  those  in  New  England  prevail 
over  a  large  part  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
also  in  southeastern  Canada. 

Much  up-to-date  information  regarding  Ameri- 
can forest  conser\'ation  and  the  condition  of  the 
lumber  market  at  the  present  time  is  embodied  in 
the  official  report  of  the  tenth  annual  convention  of 
the  Lumber  Manufacturers'  .\ss<xiation,^  held  at 
Cincinnati,  on  May  7-8,  1912. 

It  may  not  be  generally  understood  by  the  inex- 
pert that  there  exists  among  American  anglers  a 
small  but  "progressive"  party,  the  chief  plank  of 
whose  platform  is  the  advantage  of 
"  D^ry  Fly^*  ^^e  dr>-  fly  over  the  wet  fly.  Here- 
tofore the  followers  of  this  dry-fly 
cult  have  had  to  rely  altogether  on  English  writers 
for  the  propaganda  of  the  movement.  With  the 
present  season,  however,  Mr.  Emlyn  M.  Gill,  of 
New  York,  an  cirdent  dry-fly  enthusiast,  has  pre- 
fjared  for  the  use  of  his  American  fellow  anglers  a 
reaflable and  interc-sting little  \olume on  "  Practical 
Dry-Fly  Fishing."*  While  it  was  shown  years  ago, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  English  fishermen,  that  the  dry 
fly  proved  a  successful  lure  in  the  smooth  chalk 
streams  of  southern  England,  Mr.  Gill  has  become 
convinced  it  is  equally  efficient  when  used  on  our 
American  streams,  where  conditions  arc  diff^erent. 
Knowing  from  experience  and  observation  jusi 
what  these  conditions  are,  .Mr.  f  lill  has  been  able  to 
write  an  extremely  helpful  and  practical  handbook 
for  American  application.  The  Literary  Honors 
Committee  of  the  Camp  Fire  Club  of  .America. 
made  up  of  such  sprjrtsmen  and  naturalists  a> 
William  T.  Hfxnaday,  Charles  Living-.ton  Bull, 
Roljtrt  T.  Morris,  A.  \V.  Dimcx;k,  Ernest  Thompsf>n 
Scton  and  Emervin  .McMilian,  has  unanimously 
indorsed  .Mr.  Gills  Ixxik,  and  each  memljer  per- 
aonaJly  commendH  the  practical  value  of  its 
suKgCHtions. 


.Mrt..    Ellen    Koberts'jn-.VIillir'"    "  Muilerflv    and 

Moth  liook"' wa*  develo[)e<l  in  a  (Xfrfwtly  natural 

way  from  a  Mrries  of  familiar  talk.s  to  children  aliout 

_        _.         ,,    the  mysteries  of  the  chrysalis  and 

From  Chrr*alit  ,u,    _/.u  .u  i 

10  Butterfly     the  molh  as  they  were  encountered 

during  a  tummer   in    the   rountrv. 

.Ml  the  •ped(^4  flevrifjcd  by  the  author  in  this  iKnik 

have  h<cn  per  •  rved  by  her. 
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THt    EFFECTIVE    COVKR     DESIGN'     (REDUCED)     OF     MR. 
JOSEPH  B.  THOMAS'    "  OBSERV.\TIONS    ON    BORZOI  " 

The  breed  of  dogs  known  in  America  as  Russian 
wolfhounds  and  in  their  Russian  home  as  Borzoi 
i->    described    by    Mr.    Jo.seph    B.    Thomas    in    an 
^^    .  attractive  little  volume*  made  up  of 

Hound"  a  series  of  letters  to  a  friend.  .Mr. 
Thomas  is  a  well- versed  authority 
<jn  hounds  and  coursing  and  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  Borzoi,  many  of  which  he  has  imported 
to  this  country  after  observing  them  in  their 
native  land.  Such  members  of  the  hound  familv 
are  not  likely  to  suffer  the  ignoble  fate  of  (heir 
.Missouri  cousins  in  the  campaign  song.  .Nobody 
would  want  to  kick  su(  h  dogs  aroun'.  This  is  Mr. 
Thomas'  tribute  to  the  Borzoi:  "lie  is  a  com- 
panionable dog  par  excellence,  but  is  strictly  what 
I  should  term  a  one-man  dog;  and  I  have  nev(  r 
r«((jm  mended  the  owii<i->hip  of  one  to  the  man  w  iio 
••xiMTts  to  delcg.ile  his  <  ,irc  lo  others.  lie  iniisi, 
like  all  other  do^s,  be  brougiil  up  for  the  purposi- 
for  whiirh  he  is  inleiidcd;  but  ((ropcrly  trained  and 
e<lurat«(l.  he  will  be  found  as  coinpaiiionalile  as 
the  best— no  fonder  of  fighiiiig  than  the  deerhoiind, 
faithful  a^  iht-  rollic,  .md  more  pictures<|ue  ih.m 
either." 

Major  Hi-nr\  r.  .\ll.ii.  I  .  S.  A.,  ftirmerlv  niilil.it  \ 
ali.irh/'.il  Si.  I'cHrsbiirg.  «riiii  riliiiirs  .1  foreworil. 

MIlMTvailonaon  ilorcol  lalliy]  In  AiiiitIcb  Kuiuilnii  Wolf- 
IwiumU  My  JfMH-t>h  II.  ThoiiiuH.  llniiKliidn,  Mimin  t'.i. 
IM}  |>|i    Hi.      9t.X>. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PHILOSOPHY 


COME  reviewers  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 

'^   Dr.  Deussen's  book,  "The  System  of  Vedanta,"^ 

will  have  scant  appreciation,  as  the  subject  is  too 

highly  abstract  for  the  scope  of  the 

The  Vedanta    Western  mind.     It   is  to  be  hoped 

Pnilosopny  ,  Ml  I        f  1 

that  readers  will  not  be  discouraged 

by  its  title.  Dr.  Deussen  is  a  professor  in  Kiel 
University  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  recognized 
authorities  on  Hindu  philosophy.  This  is  a  rare 
and  wonderful  book  that  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  science  of  the  soul.  The  name  "Vedanta" 
means  simply  the  "end  of  the  Veda"  or  the 
"dogmas  of  the  Veda,"  and  the  Veda  is  the  closing 
chapters  of  the  single  Brahamanas,  certain  sacred 
books  of  India,  usually  called  "  Upanishads, " 
which  is  freely  translated  "secret  doctrine."  The 
Vedanta  philosophy  finds  its  source  in  Brahman, 
and  Brahman  is  the  great  cosmic  force  or  psychic 
principle  of  the  universe.  Brahman  manifests  in 
Nirvana  the  perfect  union  with  the  divine,  also  as 
creator  of  the  esoteric  world.  In  the  Veda  you 
will  find  the  seeds  of  all  known  philosoi)hical  sys- 
tems. You  will  rediscover  Heraclitus,  Paramen- 
ides,  and  Plato;  you  will  find  the  doctrines  which 
came  to  fruitage  in  the  writings  of  Spinoza,  Jacob 
Bohme,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Descartes.  Emer- 
son's lofty  thought  was  merely  the  philosophy  of 
Brahman  filtered  through  a  marvelous  Western 
mind.  There  is  an  introduction  of  one  hundred 
pages,  after  which  the  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  dealing  with  cosmology,  metaphysics,  psy- 
chology, and  the  doctrines  of  transmigration  and 
liberation.  There  are  six  conditions  given  as 
necessary  to  those  who  would  comprehend  the  doc- 
trines of  Vedanta.  They  are:  "Tranquillity,  Re- 
straint, Renunciation,  Resignation,  Concentration, 
and  Belief."  In  other  words,  you  cannot  view  the 
soul  in  its  immortal  splendor  until  the  passions 
have  been  stilled  and  the  mind  cleared  of  dross. 
The  Vedic  doctrine  will  bring  to  the  Western  mind 
a  deliverance  from  the  fear  of  death.  Immortality 
in  the  Occidental  sense  means  indestructibility  by 
death;  the  Indian  term  is  "atnrilalvam,"  the  de- 
liverance of  the  liberated  soul  from  dying,  which  is 
a  vastly  different  thing.  Our  Western  idea  of  im- 
mortality simply  postulates  the  existence  of  some- 
thing not  subject  to  the  laws  of  dissolution.  We 
should  study  this  science  of  the  soul  because  "the 
soul  is  the  point  in  the  universe  where  the  veil 
(woven  of  time  and  space  and  causality)  that  covers 
"  Being-in-itself , "  becomes  so  transparent  that  we 
perceive  facts  through  it  which  protest  against  the 
cosmic  laws  of  Realism  and  oppose  themselves  to  a 
logical  elaboration  of  it." 

In  the  "Art  of  Life  Series,"  a  collection  of  help- 
ful books  edited  by  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  we 

'  The  System  of  Vedanta.  By  Paul  Deussen.  Trans- 
lated by  Charles  Johnston.  The  Open  Court  Publishing 
Ocmpany.     513  pp. 


have  two  books,  "The  Super- Race, "^  by  Mr.  Scott 
Nearing,  and  "The  Burden  of  Poverty,"'  by 
Charles  F.  Dole. 

Mr.  Hearing's  superman  is  not  the   man-brute 

of  Nietzsche— triumphant  through  all-conquering 

egoism.     He  is  the  man  who  will  emerge,  who  is 

emerging  from   progressive  dcmoc- 

<??,n^!i"Rn^t"  racy— the    man    who    understands 

ouper-Kace  ^        ,  ,      ,  i  •  ,r 

race-culture     and     knows     himself. 

The  factors  which  will  combine  to  produce  a 
super-race  here  in  the  United  States  are  set  down 
as  follows:  "Natural  resources,  stock  of  dominant 
races,  leisure,  the  emancipation  of  women,  the 
abandonment  of  war,  a  knowledge  of  race-making, 
a  knowledge  of  social  adjustment,  and  a  wide- 
spread educational  machinery."  It  is  a  book  of 
vision — of  "the  vision  that  is  coming  true." 

Mr.  Dole  calls  our  attention  to  the  problem  of 
poverty  in  modern  times  and  leads  on  to  sugges- 
tions as  to  its  cure.     Now  Mr.  Dole's  theory  for 

the  cure  of  poverty  is  very  like  the 
sion^f  Poverty  formulas  for  the  super-race,  namely, 

rationalistic  socialistic  theory,  effi- 
cient government,  the  abolition  of  special  privi- 
leges, race  evolution,  and  the  growth  of  humani- 
tarianism.  But  in  the  end  he  leaves  us  just  where 
we  began — at  the  door  of  our  individual  responsi-' 
bility  for  poverty.  All  the  beautiful  theories 
and  the  helpful  suggestions  in  the  world  are 
worthless  unless  the  individual  will  shoulder  his 
own  share  of  the  "burden  of  poverty."  The 
book  is  compact,  clear  of  argument,  and  terse  of 
expression.    * 

Caroline  Williams  Le  Favre  presents  a  scientific 
and  artistic  i)lea  for  a  nobler  beauty  in  an  artiftic 
gray-and-gold  volume  bearing  the  title,  "Beauty 
of  the  Highest  Type."'*  Her  argu- 
ment is  based  upon  the  conception 
of^the  individual  as  a  kind  of  human 
musical  instrument  with  which  we  play  or  sing. 
Within  this  instrument  there  are  harmonies  of  sense 
and  harmonies  of  mind  and  soul.  To  become  truly 
beautiful  we  must  be  in  touch  with  nature,  hu- 
manity, and  divinity.  In  the  first  chapter  of  this 
book,  the  author  describes  the  highest  type  of 
beauty  attainable  in  the  purely  American  familj-. 
This  type  is  a  blend  of  the  Greek  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  one  that  expresses  inward  and  outward 
symmetry.  Mrs.  Le  Favre  writes  with  exceeding 
grace  of  expression.  She  has  glimpsed  the  great 
"Image  of  Perfection." 

'Super-Race:  an  American  Problem.  By  Scott  Nearing. 
B.  W.  Huebsch.     102  pp.     .50  cents. 

3  The  Burden  of  Poverty.  By  Charles  F.  Dole.  B.  "\V. 
Huebsch.      124  pp.      50  cents. 

*  Beauty  of  the  Highest  Type.  By  Caroline  Williams  Le 
Favre.  Passaic,  N.  J.:  Health  Culture  Company.  8.5 
pp.     $1. 
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FINANCIAL   NEWS    FOR  THE 

INVESTOR 


IT  is  a  fact  that  the  general  investor  knows 
very  little  about  analyzing  real-estate 
pro{X)sition5.  As  a  result  there  have  already 
been  several  failures  and  severe  losses,  such 
as  in  the  recent  case  of  the  Industrial  Savings 
&  Loan  Association,  the  Xew  York  ^Mortgage 
Company,  and  the  Columbia  Real  Estate 
Company.  It  is  predicted  by  a  leading  au- 
thority that  if  the  business  of  the  companies 
which  sell  bonds,  unsecured  or  insufficiently 
>ecured  by  real  estate,  continues  to  increase 
there  will  be  as  many  failures  as  among  the 
old  western  farm-mortgage  companies  prior 
to  1890. 

"'  From  a  selfish  business  point  of  view  I  will 
l>e  sorr>'  if  the  State  Banking  Department 
>ecures  jurisdiction  over  all  the  companies 
selling  bonds  based  on  real  estate,"  said 
an  alert,  keen-eyed  little  man,  whose  two 
mfxlest  rooms  in  a  big  Wall  Street  office  build- 
ing are  lined  with  steel  cabinets  containing 
the  record  of  nearly  every  promoter  in  New 
York  City.  '"But  as  a  citizen  in  this  com- 
munity I  will  be  very  glad  if  these  companies 
can  be  regulated."  "And,"  he  added, as  he 
turned  to  resume  dictating  a  report  on 
a  concern  of  doubtful  standing,  at  the  ix>int 
where  the  questioner  had  interrujjted  him, 
''if  ever>'  fraudulent  or  deceptive  real-estate 
Vxind  company  is  closed  some  new  method 
of  al>stracting  the  i)et)ple's  savings  will  be 
found.    I  guess  my  wf»rk  will  keep  up.'' 

This  man,  who  rq>orts  on  the  standing 
and  financial  resjHjnsibility  of  brokers,  pro- 
moters, and  stfKk  and  lK>nd-selling  concerns, 
much  as  the  two  great  mercantile  agencies  do 
in  regard  to  merchants  and  traders,  knew  well 
emiugh  that  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bank- 
ing Department  should  Ix:  extended  his  own 
work  would  \h:  that  much  restricted.  But  he 
reali/x-d  that  where  one  rich  investor  might 
make  use  of  his  private  service  a  thousand 
|KK»r  investors  would  lie  protected  by  the 

'  '    '  .   '  '  livities  of  the  Stale  Bank- 

^        ,  lit.      And   no  goxi   citizen 

would   regret   the  extension   of  investment 
protr(  lion  fn>m  the  few  to  the  many. 

I  he  authority  of  the  New  York  Stat<- 
Hanking  Dq)artrnent  Aver  companies  selling 
Umdn  more  or  Ic?»h  secured  by  real  estate  is 

/y.    I  hiTi- 
(his  au 


thority  and  the  Legislature  has  been  urged 
to  ^\'iden  materially  the  scope  of  the  depart- 
ment's acti\'ities.  Leading  real-estate  men  in 
Xew  York  City  favor  this  movement  and  if  the 
Legislature  will  make  a  few  changes  in  the 
present  law  and  vote  a  reasonable  appropria- 
tion, the  situation  in  regard  to  real-estate 
securities  in  the  metropolis  will  be  revolu- 
tionized for  the  better. 

There  are  at  least  fifty  companies  in  New 
York  City,  subject  to  no  State  regulation, 
which  sell  bonds  secured  by  deed  of  trust  or 
mortgage  on  real  estate.  The  law  contem- 
plates that  this  business  be  reserved  to  com- 
panies regulated  by  the  Banking  Department, 
but  its  wording  is  such  that  at  least  fifty 
companies  escape  regulation.  Some  of  these 
are  strong  and  in  every  way  financially  sol- 
\ent  and  responsible.  They  are  managed  by 
men  of  integrity  and  sagacity.  They  have 
a  comparatively  long  record  of  successful 
operation  and  their  properties  are  advan- 
tageously located.  These  companies  will  not 
be  affected  by  new  legislation,  but  there  are 
large  numbers  of  concerns  which  would  be 
ruled  out  of  business  by  the  standards  the 
Banking  Department  is  certain  to  establish. 

Too  many  real-estate  companies  offer  the 
public  "guaranteed"  6  and  7  per  cent,  bonds, 
without  stating  whether  they  are  first  or 
second-mortgage  or  merely  ecjuity  bonds. 
These  distinctions  are  vital,  but  the  investor 
does  not  properly  analyze  them ,  so  strong  upon 
him  is  the  lure  and  romance  of  the  more 
name  of  New  York  City  real-estate. 

Many  companies  buy  real  estate,  manage 
it  and  sell  debenture  bonds  against  it.  If 
this  pro|)erty  is  not  too  heavily  mortgaged 
to  begin  with  and  if  it  is  judiciously  purchased 
and  managerl,  the  bonds  sold  against  it  are 
excellent  investments,  provided  there  arc  not 
too  many  of  them.  \  few  com])anies  engaged 
in  this  business  deserve  nothing  but  praise 
for  their  methods.  But  even  with  such  com- 
panies the  bonds  are  not  secured  by  first 
mortgage.  They  arc  merely  debentures 
against  the  equity  in  the  property,  and  every- 
thing drj)ends  on  the  value  of  the  property, 
its  management,  and  the  number  of  bonds 
issued  against  it. 

If  the  prosp«'(tus  of  one  of  these  i<»m- 
panics  «l\vclU  ( liirtiv  on  the  fortunes  nuide  l>y 
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the  Astors,  Vanderbilts,  and  Goelets  in  New 
York  real  estate,  then  one  can  put  the  offering 
aside  as  undesirable.  What  the  prospectus 
should  state  is  the  location  and  appraised 
and  actual  value  of  the  land  owned,  the 
amount  of  mortgages  upon  it,  and  the  number 
of  bonds  sold  to  investors  against  it.  If  the 
total  issue  of  bonds  is  less  than  the  actual 
\'alue  of  the  property  minus  the  mortgages 
vipon  it,  and  the  property  is  well  located,  then 
the  offering  may  be  considered.  What  is 
absolutely  essential  is  to  know  how  many 
bonds  have  been  issued  against  the  net  value 
of  the  property.  It  is  positively  amazing 
that  any  investor  should  for  a  moment  con- 
sid^  bonds  of  this  class  without  knowing 
this  one  simple  but  vital  fact,  and  yet  the 
thing  is  done  every  day. 

If  the  Banking  Department  secures  au- 
thority o\-er  real-estate  bond  companies  they 
will  be  compelled  to  make  public  facts  of  the 
nature  outlined,  facts  which  so  many  of  them 
have  suppressed.  Mere  i)ublicity  will  almost 
automatically  drive  the  worthless  companies 
out  of  existence.  * 

The  Romance  of  New  York  City 

THE  vendors  of  securities  more  or  less  re- 
lated to  New  York  City  real  estate  never 
tire  of  telling  the  romantic  story  of  vast  for- 
tunes which  the  growth  of  wealth  and  popula- 
tion have  created  in  that  city.  The  story  is  only 
too  well  known.  Men  who  should  purchase 
desirable  mortgages  from  reliable  dealers  in 
their  home  towns  in  Maine  or  California  are 
led  to  squander  their  savings  with  some  far- 
away New  York  City  real-estate  corporation 
whose  standing  they  can  never  hope  to  know 
as  well  as  they  do  that  of  their  local  dealers. 
Of  course  there  is  much  New  York  City  real 
estate  of  the  utmost  value,  but  nowhere  does 
capital  compete  more  fiercely  or  intelligently 
for  the  best  investments.  Many  real-estate 
ventures  in  the  city  turn  out  badly,  much 
property  is  selling  at  prices  below  the  assessed 
valuation,  and  in  many  sections  it  grows  more 
and  more  difficult  to  earn  a  fair  return  upon 
the  money  invested. 

If  one  must  invest  in  bonds  of  companies 
dealing  in  New  York  City  real  estate  let  him 
confine  his  operations  to  the  securities  of 
those  concerns  which  make  an  intelligent 
financial  report  along  the  lines  which  the 
State  Banking  Department  will  probably 
insist  upon,  and  let  him  be  wary  of  the  opera- 
tors who  devote  reams  of  good  pai)er  to  telling 
about  fortunes  which  other  people  have  made 
with  so  little  trouble. 


Conservation  of  Savings 

TNVESTORS,  big  and  little,  both  in  this 
-■-  country  and  abroad,  should  welcome  the 
news  of  the  organization  on  the  eighth  of  last 
month  of  the  Investment  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

No  movement  inaugurated  in  the  world  of 
finance  in  many  a  day  has  been  fraught  with 
greater  possibilities  for  usefulness  than  the 
one  in  which  these  bankers  have  united. 
"Conservation  of  Savings"  might  fittingly 
have  been  adopted  as  the  slogan  of  the  new 
Association.  For,  its  chief  object  is  to  direct 
into  the  channels  of  safe  and  profitable  enter- 
prise the  surplus,  or  savings,  of  the  pubjic, 
and  especially  that  part,  which^  according 
to  the  estimates  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
has  been  finding  its  way  into  the  pockets  of 
fraudulent  or  irresponsible  promoters  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  $100,000,000,  annually. 

Sporadic  attempts  during  the  last  few  years 
to  procure  Federal  legislatien,  looking  to  this 
end,  failed  of  direct  results.  Last  year, 
however,  Kansas  placed  upon  its  statute 
books  its  widely-noticed  "Blue  Sky"  law, 
which,  within  its  natural  limitations,  has 
apparently  been  effective  in  restraining 
peddlers  of  doubtful  stocks  and  bonds.  It 
has  seemed  likely  that  other  States  would 
follow  Kansas'  lead;  and  that,  as  time  went 
on,  the  way  of  these  transgressors  might  be 
made  increasingly  hard. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  encouragement, 
there  was  the  recognition  of  a  growing  need 
for  cooperation  among  those  best  fitted  by 
training  and  experience  to  champion  the 
saver's  cause,  to  spread  investment  educa- 
tion, and  to  create  real  investment  opportu- 
nity. The  purpose  of  the  Investment  Bank- 
ers' Association  is  to  supply  that  need.  With 
a  membership  made  up  of  bankers  of  the 
highest  character — the  kind  with  which  the 
Review  of  Reviews  has  done  much  to 
acquaint  its  readers  during  the  last  five  years 
— and  with  that  membership  sharing  col- 
lectively the  responsibilities  incident  to  the 
exercise  of  the  characteristic  function  of  the 
investment  banker,  which  is  to  analyze, 
approve,  create  and  distribute  "secured 
credits"  at  present  aggregating  $1,500,000,- 
000  annually,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
limit  to  the  good  which  the  Association  may 
accomplish. 

Note  the  following  purposes  set  forth  in  the 
preamble  of  the  new*  Association's  consti- 
tution. To  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
influence  of  investment  banks,  bankers,  or 
banking  institutions  operating  bond  depart- 
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ments;  to  secure  uniformity  of  action  both 
in  legislation  and  in  the  handling  of  securities; 
to  derive  the  practical  benefits  which  come 
of  personal  acquaintance;  to  discuss  sub- 
jects of  importance  to  the  banking  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country,  as  affecting 
the  investing  public;  to  protect  against  loss 
through  wilful  misrepresentation  of  invest- 
ment securities;  and  to  surround  the  offer- 
ings of  members  with  greater  safeguards  to 
the  enc^  that  they  may  enjo)  the  broadest 
j)ossible  markets  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Xor  does  it  appear  that,  if  all  of  the  aims 
of  the  Association  are  realized,  the  investing 
public  will  be  the  sole  beneficiary.  The  cor- 
porations, themselves,  must  be  considered. 
As  President  George  B.  Caldwell  intimated  in 


the  speech  with  which  he  opened  the  conven- 
tion, there  should  be  cooperation  ''for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  industries,  which  can  best  be 
secured  ...  by  a  campaign  of  honest  pub- 
Ucity  and  a  broader  education  of  our  great 
army  of  A-oters,"  to  the  end  that  public 
sentiment  may  no  longer  run  against  "big 
business,"  as  such,  and  that  a  supporting 
hand  may  be  given  to  the  markets  for  our 
securities. 

The  stand  which  the  Investment  Bankers' 
Association  has  taken  is,  in  short,  for  "re- 
sponsiveness and  responsibility"'; — respon- 
si\eness  to  the  capital  demands  of  legitimate 
industry;  responsibility  to  those  to  whom 
the  bankers  must  look  to  provide  the  capital 
supply. 


TYPICAL  INQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS 


.No.     383.     REAL   EST.\TE   BO.NDS 

What  are  the  advantages  of  so-called  "real  estate  bonds"; 
first,  as  to  their  bein^  convertible  into  cash  within  reasonable 
time;  second,  as  to  income  when  considered  fr'im  the  stand- 
point of  safety?  Would  it  be  best  to  take  short  or  long  term 
bonds  of  this  class? 

Ready  convertibility  is  the  one  "advantage" 
that  is,  perhaps,  most  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
in  the  general  class  of  real  estate  bonds.  No  free 
market  exists  anywhere  for  such  securities,  and, 
on  this  account,  they  are  essentially  "income" 
prop^>sitions.  Certain  of  the  best  known  issues 
may  Jx.-  found  in  the  lists  of  brokers  who  make  a 
business  of  bringing  together  buyers  and  sellers  of 
inactive  and  "unlisted"  securities.  But  the  mar- 
ket created  in  this  way  is  "  uncurrent  "  and  narrow, 
and  the  prices  at  which  exchanges  are  made  arc 
usually  found  to  be  determined  rather  by  the  in- 
tensity of  the  seller's  desire,  or  necessity,  for  cash, 
than  the  intensity  of  the  buyer's  desire  for  the 
imnds. 

Certain  other  lx»nds  arc  given  by  the  issuing 
companies  theroaclvcs  a  cash  surrender  value 
l^efore  maturity.  In  these  cases,  it  is  usually  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  Ixjndb  uiay  not  In;  ofTere<l 
for  reflemption  until  after  the  second  or  third  anni- 
versary of  their  issuance,  and  then  onl>  on  con- 
dition that  the  holder  agree  to  such  a  di.scount 
from  the  princ  i|^l  a.s  will  adjust  the  income  dur- 
ing th«-  pcriofl  of  his  ownership  to  a  rate  one 
or  two  [ler  cent.  Ix-low  the  rate  nominated  in  the 
bondit. 

^'  inkiTs  whfj 

mil'  ,  irities  from 

their  (lientH  at   any   iime  at   |>ur,   less  a  nominal 
t,,ii,nii,t/    ,  ti.irtr...      There   can,    of    c^urne,    Ijc    no 
this  cuHtom  will  l>e  .idhered  to  at 
<;/(   rriii'  'r  all  III  ■  '    .1    lher«- 

an-  a  fi  if  iti  hi  ■  l<»rilv 

lor   a    duiiiImt 
•  V  '>f  this  v<rt  '! 
upon  ti  lul  r««M»'  ih  of  the  l^inlc- 
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understanding  of  it.  We  refer  to  instances  where 
it  is  found  upon  analysis  to  mean  that  the  bonds 
are  exchangeable,  at  the  holder's  option,  not  for 
cash,  but  for  an  amount  of  the  real  estate  which  the 
issuing  company  has  for  sale,  supposedly  equiva- 
lent in  ^•alue  to  the  face  value  of  the  bonds.  Cases 
have  come  within  the  observation  of  this  maga- 
zine where  this  anomalous  use  of  the  term  has 
been  a  source  of  trouble  and  inconvenience  to 
investors. 

.\n  old  investment  rule  says  that  risk  increases 
aljout  in  direct  proportion  to  income  yield.  I'nder 
some  circumstances  this  rule  is  subject  to  certain 
qualification,  but,  in  general,  it  affords  a  prett\' 
sound  basis  of  judgment  of  the  relative  merits  of 
different  securities.  For  example,  as  between  a 
real  estate  bond  yieUling  five  per  cent,  and  one 
yielding  six,  it  would  l)e  reasonably  safe  for  the 
investor  to  assume,  without  inciuiriiig  very  mi- 
nutely into  the  general  characteristics  of  each 
issue,  that  the  former  was  the  more  carefully  safe- 
guarded as  to  both  princijial  and  interest. 

If  Ixjth  bonds  were  secured  by  mortgages,  the 
difference  in  rcsix-ct  of  safet\'  would,  in  the  last 
analysis,  probabK'  bi-  found  to  rest  ui)on,  eitiuT  a 
difference  in  the  liens  of  the  mortgages,  or  .» 
difference  in  the  location  and  character  of  the 
mortgaged  pro|KTties.  To  illustrate  the  secon<l, 
and  perhaps  more  common  of  these  two  points 
(jf  difference:  the  security  for  the  one  issue  might 
Ik*  imjirovecl,  income-i)ro<lucing,  urban  real  estate 
of  the  high«-si  gnide;  wliile  for  i lie  other  it  might 
Ik-  unim|irov«'d,  suburban  proja-rty  of  more  or  less 
s|)eculative  value. 

If  neither  Iwjnd  was  secured  l)\'  mortgage,  but 
was  iswutfl,  as  mo><t  of  the  widel\'  advertised  real 
CHtate  M-«uritii-s  are,  nu-rely  in  the  form  of  ;i  "dc- 
iM-nliirt-,"  or  pl;iin  promJM-  to  p.i\  ,  I  lie  (iiffcrciice 
in  r<-s|M'Ct  in  the  nature  of  the  o|M'r.itions  of  the 
iiig  <  oinpanien,  and  in  their  management  ,iiid 
lit  standing. 

A«  between  two  real  eslati-  bonils,  bearing  the 
name  rate  of  intereHt,  and  M-lling  on  the  hhuw  liaitiH 
of  inc«»me.  n-iy  »ix  |mt  <enl.  which  is  the  average 
for  '  '  iiritieH,  it  in  nbvioiiN  tli.it  inveiiiiieiil 
111(1  •!   In-  de(<riniiie<l  liy  .my  Kimplr  ioiin- 
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Vila.  In  any  event,  the  subject  is  one  for  thorough- 
going investigation  and  careful  discrimination  on 
the   part  of  the  prospective  investor. 

Short  term  bonds  of  this  class  are  generally  held 
to  be  intrinsically  the  more  desirable.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  usual  methods  of  long  term,  or 
permanent  financing,  seem  less  suitably  applied 
to  real  estate  operations  than  to  any  other  form 
of  enterprise.  Ten  to  fifteen  jears  is  fairly  well 
established  as  about  the  limit  of  the  time  which 
such  bonds  should  run,  even  in  cases  where  the 
security  is  property  of  advantageous  situation, 
and  earning  power  already  established,  or  possible 
of  accurate  estimate.  Changes  in  conditions 
affecting  real  estate  values  arc  oftentimes  sudden 
and  of  an  entirely  unforeseen  nature.  The  risk  of 
an  unfortunate  outcome  of  such  changes  from  the 
bondholder's  point  of  view  is,  of  course,  mini- 
mized where  the  maturitv  of  the  bonds  is  short. 


No.  384.     BOND  INTEREST  RATES 

In  considering  the  purchase  of  bonds,  this  question  has 
arisen  in  my  mind:  Why  should  desirable  (industrial)  corpora- 
tion bonds  bear  3  per  cent,  and  higher,  while  municipal  and 
railroad  bonds  bear  4  and  43-2  per  cent,  or  even  as  low  as  3H 
per  cent.?  Is  this  difference  in  interest  rates  due  to  loss  of 
safety  and  marketability,  or  to  the  desire  of  the  property 
owners  to  make  their  bonds  the  most  attractive? 

'  It  is  due  primarily  to  the  additional  risk  inherent 
in  industrial  bonds, — a  risk  which,  it  must  be 
granted,  is  in  many  cases  more  or  less  theoret- 
ical, but  which  in  no  case  ouglit  to  be  disregarded 
by  the  investor.  One  brief  way  to  make  clear  the 
fundamental  difference  in  respect  of  safety  between 
an  industrial  and  a  municipal  bond  is  to  point  out 
that  the  former  depends  for  its  support  upon  the 
earning  power  of  a  single  form  of  enterprise,  sub- 
ject all  of  the  lime  to  changing  business  conditions, 
whereas  the  latter  depends  for  its  support  upon 
the  power  of  the  issuing  community  to  lax  all 
property  within  its  limits  to  raise  the  money  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  obligation.  One  fundamental 
difference  between  industrial  and  railroad  bonds  is 
analogous  to  this  one  existing  between  industrials 
and  municipals.  That  is  to  say,  the  earnings  of 
the  railways,  depending  in  most  cases  upon  the 
movement  of  products  of  many  industries  of  di- 
verse character,  arc  apt  to  be  the  more  stable. 
This  point  of  difference  is,  of  course,  less  empha- 
sized in  cases  where  the  industrial  bonds  are  the 
obligations  of  companies  manufacturing  products 
which  supply  the  daily  consumptive  needs  of  the 
people.  Other  differences  making  for  a  higher 
average  rate  of  interest  on  industrial  securities,  as 
compared  with  both  municipal  and  railroad  se- 
curities might  be  mentioned.  But  those  suggested 
here  are  usually  considered  as  the  basic  ones. 
Generally  speaking,  municipal  bonds  have  a 
slower  and  narrower  market  than  either  of  the 
other  two  classes;  and  industrials,  except  for  a 
relatively  few  large  and  popular  issues,  a  slower 
and  narrower  market  than  railroads. 


No.  385.     MUNICIPAL  SECURITIES 

Can  you  explain  to  me  why  it  is  that  Seattle  municipal 
bonds  seem  to  go  begging  at  7  per  cent,  while  other  Pacific 
Coast  cities  have  no  difficulty  in  marketing  their  bonds  at  a 
much  lower  rate?  I  also  note  that  Seattle  mortgages  bring  a 
much  higher  rate  than  do  other  coast  cities.  I  have  some 
small  investments  in  Seattle  and  the  above  stated  condition 
of  affairs  has  a  tendency  to  be  disconcerting. 


We  think  you  will  find  that  the  Seattle  bonds  to 
which  you  refer  as  securities  that  "go  begging  at 
7  per  cent."  are  not  the  kind  of  bonds  to  which  we 
ordinarily  refer  when  we  use  the  term  "munici- 
pal." They  are,  on  the  contrary,  what  are  known 
as  "local  improvement,"  or  "special  assessment" 
bonds,  depending  for  their  security  upon  the  tax- 
able values  of  property  in  certain  limited  dis- 
tricts, and  not  backed  up,  except  in  rare  instances, 
by  the  general  credit  of  the  municipalities  them- 
selves. Recent  quotations  of  Seattle  bonds  that 
are  the  direct  obligations  of  the  city  show  as  fol- 
lows: one  issue  of  5  per  cents  on  a  4K  per  cent, 
basis;  another  issue  of  5  per  cents  on  a.  4.35  per 
cent,  basis;  two  issues  of  4  per  cents  on  4.35  and 
4.40  per  cent,  basis,  respectively;  and  three  issues 
of  4K's  all  on  a  4.40  per  cent,  basis.  We  find 
these  quotations  are  about  on  a  par  with  those  of 
the  bonds  of  other  Pacific  Coast  cities  like  Los 
Angeles,  Oakland,  Pasadena,  Sacramento,  and 
Santa  Barbara,  California;  Portland,  Oregon; 
and  Spokane  and  Tacoma,  Washington.  We  are 
also  of  the  opinion  that  you  will  find  that  the 
rates  on  mortgage  investments  are  fairly  uniform 
throughout  the  coast  section,  except  possibly  for 
some  of  the  older  and  more  fully  developed  places. 

No.  386.     ROCK   ISLAND  STOCKS 

Kindly  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
investing  in  Rock  Island  stocks  at  present.  The  quotations 
have  declined  of  late.  Do  you  consider  such  decline  war- 
ranted by  conditions?  Also,  when  does  the  Rock  Island's 
fiscal  year  end? 

The  stocks  to  which  you  refer  are  those  of  the 
Rock  Island  Company,  a  holding  concern  twice  re- 
moved from  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railway,  the  company  that  is  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  railroading.  The  Rock  Island  Company's 
shares  are,  to  say  the  least,  highly  speculative 
securities,  which,  on  several  occasions,  have  been 
the  objects  of  some  very  objectionable  manipula- 
tion on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  have  proved  dangerous  stocks, 
even  for  the  professional  speculators  of  large  re- 
sources. They  are  not  now  dividend  paying  issues, 
and  there  are  no  present  indications  that  they  ever 
will  be.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Company  ends  on 
June  30. 

No.  387.     A  SPECULATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  ISSUE 

Would  it  be  safe  for  me  to  invest  in  the  stock  of  the  indus- 
trial concern  described  in  the  literature  which  I  herewith 
enclose? 

This  stock  seems  to  be  based  upon  a  pretty  fair 
little  business  proposition,  but  there  is  one  feature 
about  it  with  which  we  are  not  at  all  impressed,  and 
which  we  think  serves  to  indicate  the  large  element 
of  speculative  risk  that  attaches  to  it.  W^e  refer  to 
the  offer  of  the  banking  house  that  is  distributing 
the  stock>  to  buy  back  immediately  the  common 
stock  bonus  given  with  the  preferred  for  the  sum 
of  $50.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  sort  of  a  subterfuge 
to  avoid  the  rather  unfavorable  appearance  of  a 
seven  per  cent,  preferred  stock  being  sold  at  90, 
or  on  an  eight  per  cent,  basis,  which  is  what  the 
proposal  really  amounts  to.  High  grade  invest- 
ment stocks  of  the  industrial  class  do  not  sell  in 
the  market  on  anywhere  i^ear  that  income  basis. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


_     .  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  very 

Remoteness  .  \      .  .  ~   ■' 

of  Recent  large  number  of  the  mnety-ti\e 
HMoru  nujiion  people  of  the  United 
States  should  ha\e  a  full  and  explicit  memory 
of  the  political  campaign  of  1904.  The  mo\e- 
ment  of  general  affairs  is  so  suift  and  varied, 
and  the  newspapers  are  so  la\ish  in  their  sup- 
ply of  daily  topics  that  catch  and  absorb 
public  notice,  that  even  the  men  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  be  well  informed  in  some  particu- 
lar field  find  it  hard  to  bring  back  freshly  to 
their  minds  those  situations — though  compara- 
tively recent — with  which  they  were  once 
familiar.  These  remarks  are  made  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  committee  that 
had  been  investigating  campaign  expendi- 
tures is  to  return  to  Washington  to  continue 
its  work,  on  September  30,  \s'ith  particular 
reference  to  charges  and  counter-charges 
relating  to  Standard  Oil  contributions  to  the 
Republican  campaign  fund  of  eight  years 
ago.  In  the  closing  days  of  the  long  session 
of  the  present  Congress,  which  finally  ad- 
journed on  .\ugiLst  26,  this  topic  came  up  in 
a  sensational  fashion,  and  the  press  of  the 
entire  country  was  rtrj<Kled  with  its  discussion. 
Vet  there  .^eemed  to  be  very  few  men,  e\cn 
in  active  politics  or  connected  with  the  press, 
whose  memories  rearlily  encomi)assed  the 
cr;:  '•'•  ns  under  which  the  R<xjsevelt-Parker 
ca  of  i'/34  was  f<jught  out.     Ameri- 

cans nowafiays  live  so  inten.sely  in  the  present 
that  it  is  hani  for  them  to  think  back  in 
l>«,tifu,  even  two  year^,  while  not  o.^e  in* 
a  1  1  can  lra«Jt  his  [Kilitical  memory  over 

a  i»crifxi  of  twelve  years  or  even  eight. 

J.    ,.      ^     ITic  »tarling-|K)inl  of  the  contro- 
versy   thai    brings    the    Senate 

c... .  - -i*   j^  ih«T  on  Srptembrr 

^o,  wa.«»  the  [. an  article  in  the 

AuKU.Ht  numlK-r  of  Hrnr%l'%  Magazine,  called 
"Start  ling     Revelations     in     Standard     Oil 

noprrtatit.  t«ia.  •>/  Thb  li* 


Letters."  The  first  of  these  letters,  as  printed 
in  the  article,  was  one  from  John  D.  Archbold 
to  Senator  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Archbold  is  now  president  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  and  at  the  time  when  this  letter 
was  written — October  13,  1904 — he  was  one 
of  its  chief  ofl5cials  and  was  in  particular 
charge  of  its  activities  in  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio.    His  letter  was  as  follows : 

Personal 

October  13,  1904 
My  de.\r  Sen.\tor: 

In  fulfilment  of  our  understanding,  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  hand  you  herewith  certificate  of  de- 
posit to  your  favor  for  $25,000,  and  with  good 
wishes,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 
J  NO.  D.  AR(  HHOLD. 

To  Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 
1 33 1  Spruce  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  chief  opponents  of  Senator  Penrose  in 
Pennsylvania  made  the  ai)j)earancc  of  this 
letter,  together  with  several  others  that  were 
reproduced  at  the  same  time,  the  occasion  for 
a  drastic  attack  upon  the  Senator.  They 
demanded  that  he  becxi)elled  from  the  Senate, 
on  the  ground  of  having  been  the  paid  agent 
of  the  .Standard  Oil  Comjjany  through  a  long 
period  of  years.  Senator  Penrose,  on  .\ugusl 
21,  rose  to  a  question  of  privilege  in  the 
Senate  and  undertook  to  explain  the  transac- 
tion in  all  its  bearings. 

lie      admitted      receiving      I  he 

Ihr  AltncK        ^  ,  •11  • 

Upon  $25,000,  but  said  that  it  was  a 
Roo„u.it  i^.^^j  ^^f  Si  25,000  contributed  by 
th«'  Stanflard  Oil  Company,  through  Mr. 
Archbold,  to  the  Ke|)ubli(an  campaign  of 
i(/>4.  He  explained  that  $100,000  of  this 
amount  was  given  directly  to  Mr.  Cornelius 
,\.  Bliss,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  national 
campaign  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Cortelyou 
was  chairman,     Mr.   Penrose  attempted   in 
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.      .   Mr.  Penrose  brought  forward  no 

Prompt  and  " 

Sweeping  evidence  that  his  own  $25,000 
^'"""'  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  national 
Repubhcan  party.  Neither  did  he  adduce 
any  evidence  that  $100,000  had  been  given 
to  Mr.  Bliss  and  Mr.  Cortelyou  for  the  gen- 
eral campaign.  Mr.  Bliss  has  been  dead  for 
nearly  a  year.  Mr.  Archbold,  who  always 
took  receipts  and  whose  papers  have  usually 
been  filed  with  care,  was  not  able  to  find  Mr. 
Bliss's  written  acknowledgment.  Senator 
Penrose  on  the  Senate  floor,  August  22, 
returned  to  his  explanations  and  attacks; 
and  on  August  23  both  he  and  Mr.  Archbold 
appeared  before  the  Senate  committee  that 
was  investigating  campaign  contributions. 
The  whole  object  of  Mr.  Penrose  and  his 
friends  was  to  make  it  appear  that  President 
Roosevelt  himself  was  aware  of  the  sources  of 
campaign  contributions  in  1904,  and  was  in 
the  moral  sense  responsible  for  an  attempt 
virtually  to  blackmail  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  into  giving  a  quarter  of  a  million 
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create  the  impression  that  President  Roose- 
velt knew  all  about  the  gift  of  $100,000,  and 
that  an  additional  sum  of  $150,000  was 
solicited.  The  inference  from  the  Penrose 
statement  was  that  the  subsequent  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  by  the 
Roosevelt  administration  grew  out  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to 
increase  its  gift  of  $125,000  to  the  total  of 
$275,000.  Mr.  Penrose  holds  that  Mr.  Arch- 
bold desired  to  make  the  additional  contribu- 
tion, but  was  overruled  by  his  associates  in 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Mr.  Penrose 
declares  that  he  was  present  at  interviews 
between  Mr.  Archbold  and  Mr.  Bliss,  and 
that  Mr.  Bliss  assured  Mr.  Archbold  that 
President  Roosevelt  knew  about  the  actual 
contribution  and  appreciated  it.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Archbold  had  insisted  that  any  gifts 
made  by  the  Standard  Oil  should  be  followed 
by  an  assurance  of  the  personal  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  other 
words,  it  was  made  plain  that  Mr.  Archbold 
was  avowedly  undertaking  to  buy  favor  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  with  an  adminis- 
tration which  could  bring  suits,  or  refrain 
from  bringing  them,  at  its  own  discretion.  Mr. 
Penrose  declared  as  of  his  own  knowledge  that 
Mr.  Archbold  "wanted  to  make  this  further 
contribution,  and  felt  that  it  was  presented  to 
him  in  a  way  that  made  him  desire  to  make  it. " 
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dollars.  'Six.  Roosevelt  lost  no  time  and 
spared  no  words  in  denouncing  these  asper- 
sions. He  was  able  to  produce  letters  \\Titten 
by  him  in  October,  1904,  to  Mr.  Cortelyou 
as  chairman  of  the  National  Committee, 
insisting  that  if  any  money  had  been  recei\"ed 
from  the  Standard  Oil  Company  it  must  be 
at  once  returned.  Both  Mr.  Cortelyou  and 
Mr.  Loeb,  who  was  then  Secretary'  to  the 
President,  were  able  to  say,  through  the  press. 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  alleged  gift 
of  Sico.ooo.  Mr.  Loeb  made  a  \-ery  impor- 
tant statement,  and  testilied  to  the  position 
taken  bv  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  time. 


The 


As  soon  as  Mr.  Archbold  had 
Approaching  made  his  Statement  to  the  com- 
investigation  nuttee  he  Sailed  for  Europe.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  asked  the  committee  to  allow  him  to 
testify  at  once;  but  the  Senate  was  on  the 
point  of  adjourning,  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  were  so  scattered  that  Senator 
Clapp,  as  chairman,  could  not  bring  them 
together.  It  was  arranged  by  the  Senate 
that  these  particular  charges  should  be  in- 
vestigated, together  with  others  relating  to 
recent  political  e.xpenditures,  including  those 
of  the  present  year.  Senator  Penrose  and 
Senator  LaFollette,  of  Wisconsin,  associated 
themselves  together  in  an  attempt  to  pro- 
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i^.MRfMr.:  "  SY  HKCK.  I  can't  hakk  a  dent  in  it!  " 

f  f'Kn  \\\r  I^a4*r  ((*l«v*lafMl) 


SE.NATOK    MOSES    E.    CLAPP,    OF    MINNESOTA 

(Chairman  of  the  sub-committee  investigating  charges  relat- 
ing to  campaign  contributions) 

mote  an  investigation  which  they  believed 
might  be  injurious  to  the  political  prosjiects 
of  Colonel  R()osc\elt  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  this  year.  It  was  decided  that, 
the  Clapj)  committee  should  conxeue  for  this 
l)uq)ose  on  Sejjteniber  30.  It  should  be  ex- 
plained, perhaps,  that  this  is  a  special  sub- 
committee of -the  standing  committee  on 
privileges  and  elections,  and  that  the  investi- 
gation will  be  C(jnductetl  by  Senator  Clapj), 
of  Minnesota,  as  chairman,  with  the  following 
Senators  as  his  colleagues:  Wesley  L.  Jones, 
of  Washington;  George  T.  ()li\er,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Thomas  H.  Paynler,  of  Kentucky; 
and  Atlee  Pomerene,  of  Ohio.  This  will 
bring  Colonel  Roose\'elt  to  Washington  to 
testify  at  a  time  when  the  campaign  is  at  its 
height.  The  energetic  candidate  of  the  I'ro- 
gressives  is  never  dilatory,  and  he  knows 
when  and  how  to  a|)|)eal  to  public  opinion. 
lie  was  indignant  at  a  conniiittee  which 
heard  Archbold  and  Penrose  l)Ul  which  could 
not  come  together  to  permit  his  testimony 
to  be  given  on  Monday,  .August  zu,  although 
the  Senate  had  not  a«ljourned  before  that 
time.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  dear  that  any 
member  <»(  the  committee  bar!  intended  to 
exclude  his  testimony;  an<l  the  Colonel  met 
the  Mtuation  by  writing  an  elaborate  littn 
l<>  Senator  Clapp,  which  was  also  gi\cn  to 
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the  newspapers,  in  which  he  made  his  posi- 
tion entirely  plain,  and  assailed  his  enemies 
with  aggressive  confidence. 

Roosevelt     ^  point  ncccssary  to  be  borne  in 
ill  No  Way    mind  is  the  fact  that  in  a  great 

Involved  ,•  i  •  ,,  v  i    ^ 

national  campaign  the  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  is  neither  omniscient,  nor 
omnipotent.  There  were  certain  leaders  in 
New  York  in  1904  who  were  very  anxious 
about  the  New  York  State  situation.  It 
seemed  wholly  probable  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 


would  be  elected  by  a  triumphant  majority; 
but  it  was  not  certain  that  Republican  State 
tickets  would  be  pulled  through.  Thus  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  Mr.  Odell  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  make  sure  of  the  election 
of  his  friend  Higgins  as  Governor.  The 
much-talked-of  Harriman  fund,  raised  at 
that  time,  had  virtually  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  everything  to 
do  with  the  New  York  State  Committee  in 
its  effort  to  elect  a  Republican  Governor 
and  legislature.  There  is  ample  testimony, 
from  various  sources,  that  entirely  exonerates 
Mr.  Roose^•elt  from  any  connection  at  all 
with  the  Harriman  fund.  Since  Mr.  Arch- 
bold  testifies  that  he  gave  the  sum  of  $100,000 
to  Mr.  Bliss,  this  bare  fact  may  be  taken  as 
settled.  Mr.  Archbold  says  that  he  got  the 
impression  from  Mr.  Bliss  that  Cortelyou  and 
Roosevelt  knew  about  the  gift.  But  there  is 
ample  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Cortelyou 
did  not  know  anything  about  it  at  all;  and 
nobody  with  any  common  sense  believes 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  informed  of  it.  Mr. 
Bliss,  before  he  died,  had  made  statements 
to  the  contrary;  and  if  such  gifts  had  been 
received,  a  candidate  like  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  never  have  been  told. 


As  to 

Money  in 

Politics 


It  has  been  intimated,  for  exam- 
ple, that,  directly  or  indirectly, 
certain  of  the  largest  trusts  in 
this  country  contributed  vast  sums  to  Mr. 
Taft's  preliminary  campaign  last  spring,  and 
are  contributing  to  his  campaign  fund  at 
the  present  time.  And,  if  this  be  true,  it  is 
wholly  probable  that  Senator  Penrose,  Mr. 
Barnes,  and  several  others,  know  a  great 
deal  about  it.  But  there  is  nobody  who  sup- 
poses that  Mr.  Hilles,  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  knows  any- 
thing whatever  about  it;  for  nobody  who  is 
really  upon  the  inside  of  the  political  situ- 
ation would  dream  of  telling  Mr.  Hilles.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  anybody  would  tell  President 
Taft  at  this  stage  of  the  game, — although 
what  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft  might  know  about 
the  matter  is  a  wholly  different  thing.  To 
return  to  the  situation  in  1904,  the  campaign 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  need  a  single  penny, 
nor  was  there  any  absolute  need  of  having  a 
national  campaign  fund.  Every  State  in  the 
Union  had  its  own  political  situation  to  deal 
with.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  name  at  the  head  of 
the  Republican  column  on  the  ballot  paper 
in  every  voting  precinct  was  a  bigger  asset 
than  all  the  money  that  could  possibly  have 
been  contributed  for  national.  State,  and 
local  purposes.    Thus  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not 
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under  the  slightest  temptation  to  ask  Harri-  Parker  by  156,000.    In  Nebraska,  the  Repub- 

man,  Archbold,  or  any  other  man  of  wealth  lican  candidate  for  Governor  had  a  majority 

to  give  large  sums  of  money.  over  his  chief  opponent  of  9000,  while  Mr. 

Roosevelt  had  a  majority  over  Judge  Parker 

It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  spend  mil-  of  more  than  S6,ooo.    ^Ir.  Roose^-elt  carried 

Honey       lions    in    a    national    campaign  Ohio  by  225,000  majority  over  Judge  Parker; 

Is  Used      ^-jftjout  being  guilty  of  trying  to  and  although  no  Go\ernor  was  elected  in  that 

bribe  any  voters.     The  country  is  vast,  our  year  it  was  e\ident  that  Mr.  Roose\elt  was 

population  approaches  a  hundred  millions,  enormously  stronger  than  his  party. 

and  campaign  work  has  a  tendency  to  become 

excited  and  e.xtravagant.    A  flood  of  printed  ^^^  ^eoo/e    ^^  ^^  ^^^  necessary  to  multiply 

material  is  distributed,  the  tra\eling  expenses  Triumphed    these  statements,  although  the}' 

of  many  speakers  are  paid,  the  rent  of  halls  "^'^   °****  could  be  extended  to  co\er  e\ery 

must  be  met,  and  thus  an  expenditure  of  Republican  State  in  the  Union.     Xo  such 

a  few  permies  for  every  voter  runs  into  an  popular  majorities  were  ever  given  in  the 

aggregate  of  millions  of  dollars.     But,   on  history  of  the  country  for  any  Presidential 

the  other  hand,  if  the  campaign  committees,  candidate    as    for    Mr.    Roosevelt    in   1904. 

with  their  strenuous  efforts,  were  all  wiped  Everything  in  his  attitude  at  that  time  was 

out,  there  are  at  least  some  years  in  which  consistent  with  his  position  in  the  present 

there  would  be  no  great  difference  in  the  re-  year.     There  had  been  a  very  determined 

suits.     The  so-called  "literature"  that  the  effort,   behind   the   scenes,   on   the  part   of 

campaign  committees  labor  over  and  distrib-  exactly  the  same  interests  as  those  repre- 

ute.  is  as  a  rule  badly  edited  and  prepared,  sented  by  Senator  Penrose  and  the  political 

and  wastefully  distributed.    What  the  news-  and  tinancial  leaders  who  are  now  supporting 

papers  do  to  promote  publicity  in  campaign  Mr.  Taft,  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  Mr. 

times  is  the  important  thing,  and  political  Roosevelt.     This  effort  failed  on  account  of 

campaign  managers  are  wise  when  they  under-  the   overwhelming   sentiment    of    the   plain 

stand  that  the  voter  reads  the  newspapers  people.     Mr.  Roose\elt  owed  nothing  at  all 

and  makes  up  his  own  mind.  in  1904  to  the  political  bosses  or  the  tinancial 

magnates.     At  that  time,  the  masses  of  the 

The  Great     ^^  happened  that  in  1904  the  peo-  Republican  party  were  with  the  administra- 

Rooteoeit     pie  had  made  up  their  minds,  and  tion,  and  they  succeeded  in  defeating  the 

Mr.  Roosevelt  in  any  case  would  bosses;    and   thus   Mr.    Roosevelt   won   his 

have  been  elected  by  a  great  majority.  Ever}--  nomination  and  his  triumphant  indorsement 

where  Mr.  Roosevelt  ran  ahead  of  Republican  at  the  polls. 
State  tickets,  and  his  f)opularity  was  the  great 

and  jKnenl  influence  that  electerl  a  Repub-  In  191 2,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

lican  Congress  and  State  tickets  in  almost  contrait      pu'ilical  bo.sses  and  tinancial  mag- 

every  one  of  the  N'orthern  States.     In  New  nates  had  the  whole  i)()wer  of  the 

V'ork,  it  i.s  true  that  Governor  Higgins  finally  administration  at  Washington  working  with 

pulled  through  with  a  plurality  of  <So,ooo  over  them  to  defeat  the  manifest  will  of  the  ])lain 

HLsopfKjnent;  but  on  the  .same  day  Mr.  Roose-  members  of  the  Re])ublican  party.     The  con- 

velt  carried  the  State  by  175,000  over  the  sequence  was  that  this  sinister  combination 

P'            ific candidate  for  Presiflent.    The  Re-  was  successful   as  against    the  sentiment   of 

pu   ..  ....  State  ticket  failerl  in  Mas.sachu.selts,  the  majority  of  Noters.     Hut  this  is  a  familiar 

yet  RcKKcvclt  won  by  nearly  92.000.  .\  Demo-  story,   because  it   is  recent.     The  thing  of 

crat  wa.s  elected  Governor  of  Minnesota  by  which  we  are  renu'nding  our  readers  is  the 

a  decisive  majority,  yet    R(K>>evelt   carried  situation  eight  years  ago.     It   may  be  per- 

ihal  Slate  by   161,000.     ;\s  a  ty|)i(al  case,  missible,    in    order    to   show    the    |)re\  ailing 

Michif^an's  Republican  candidate  for  Govcr-  opinion  of  that  time,  to  ()uote  from  our  own 

D'  '   '      '                        of  78,000,  while  R<K)se-  edit<irial  re\  icw  of  the  eledion  of   1(^04  the 

^'              ;        .       -  .  in  fijund  t'lfiuns,  228,000.  following  jiaragraphs   whidi  appeared  in  our 

In    .\Ii>>ouri.  RfHrx-veJl    was   successful    by  December  rnimber  for  that  year,  immediately 

more  than  25,000,  while  at  the  same  time  the  following  the  election: 

I)em«xratic      '•  lale    for    (■       -     -r    was 

elected  by  <>              000.      In  \\             m,   .Mr.  a  vietnru       Amirir.m    ptihiic     Diiiiiion    won    .1 

I.a  Follette  wa.s  clecterl  (;«,vcrnor  by  alxiut  p,I?'p^',.     ^V'''\.  "''"."''''  '''""  ''   """l';ll'<l 

,j  •■    r,  '.  fiain  feopie      1 1„-  Ui  piil.lii  .iti  pari  y  to  acfKid  I  lie 

''  '  ;«»nenl,    nominalion  to   rh««»<|i»ri-  l<<Miwvelt  in  npilc  of  the 

^'  ;.4.;   ......:,  ;..;4   ...*f  Judf^e    iM-efcremco  ami  rtiorln  nf  .1  niajorilN  of  the  p.nty'n 
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leaders  and  professional  politicians.  The  real 
campaign  was  not  that  of  1904,  but  that  of  1903. 
The  plain  people  of  the  country  wished  for  a  chance 
to  elect  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  President.  Under  exist- 
ing conditions,  this  chance  could  only  come  through 
the  nominating  machinery  of  the  Republican 
party.  The  great  victory,  then,  of  November  8, 
was  something  more  than  a  triumph  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  as  such.  If  the  formidable  movement 
of  the  politicians  last  year  to  defeat  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  to  nominate  Mr.  Hanna  or  some  else  had  been 
successful,  there  is  nothing  in  what  has  now  hap- 
pened to  render  it  by  any  means  certain  that 
the  Republican  party  would  have  been  victo- 
rious. With  a  good  candidate,  the  Democrats 
might  have  won. 

Our  Foremost  ^^^  there  was  never  the  smallest 
Public  chance  of  beating  Mr.  Roosevelt  at 
Character  j}jg  polls  this  year,  no  matter  what 
man  might  have  been  nominated  against  him. 
He  combines  so  many  elements  of  popularity  that 
he  now  stands  in  our  national  affairs  as  the  one 
conspicuous  figure,  with  no  close  second  in  sight. 
He  has  always  been  a  loyal  enough  member  of  his 
party;  but  in  spite  of  himself  he  is  a  man  of  the 
whole  people  rather  than  of  a  party.  The  country 
likes  his  vigor,  and  it  believes  implicitly  in  his 
honesty.  Furthermore,  the  country  thoroughly 
approves  of  that  combination  of  the  serious- 
minded  man  and  the  optimist  which  is  so  typical 
of  our  national  life  at  this  time,  and  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  exemplifies  more  completely  than  any 
one  else.  Thus  one  might  comment  through  many 
pages;  but  what  was  plain  to  many  of  us  long  ago 
is  now  clear  as  daylight  to  everybody,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  multiply  words.  For  many  months 
past  it  had  been  frequently  remarked  in  this  maga- 
zine that  the  voters  had  made  up  their  minds  and 
were  merely  waiting  for  election  day.  This  proved 
to  be  plainly  true.  The  campaign  committees 
were  diligent  on  both  sides,  but  this  year  it  was 
not  in  their  power  greatly  to  make  or  to  mar  the 
situation.     It  was  all  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Such  was  our  estimate,  eight 
^  ^Recoff"^  years  ago,  of  the  conditions  under 

which  the  campaign  had  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  And  there  was  no 
dissent  in  any  quarter  from  an  expression  of 
opinion  that  was  so  obviously  sensible.  As 
to  the  use  of  money  in  that  campaign,  the 
subject  was  threshed  out  with  sensational 
incidents  in  the  week  preceding  the  day  of 
election,  and  the  country  was  undoubtedly 
satisfied  with  the  truth  of  President  Roose- 
velt's statements,  covering  the  whole  matter, 
made  on  November  5,  1904.  The  discussion 
of  that  subject  in  the  Review  of  Reviews 
for  December,  1904,  becomes  of  interest  in 
view  of  the  belated  attempt  to  show  that 
Mr.  Cortelyou  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  virtu- 
ally engaged  in  the  blackmailing  of  cor- 
porations at  that  time.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  essential  truth.  It  will 
hardly  avail  anything  now  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's opponents  to  go  back  to  that  time 
for  campaign  material  against  him. 


Secrets  of  the  ^^^  investigations  at  Washington 
"Government  this  Hiouth  will  bring  to  the  wit- 
""'*'  *  ness  stand  a  number  of  prominent 
politicians  and  financiers,  and  it  is  possible 
that  some  facts  may  be  elicited  that  will  lend 
themselves  to  sensational  treatment  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  Presidential  campaign. 
But  it  is  not  very  hkely  that  the  things  most 
truly  significant  will  ever  come  to  light.  The 
"boss"  system  has  always  been  maintained 
on  corporation  money.  Nobody  should  sup- 
pose that  the  amounts  of  such  money  han- 
dled by  so-called  "leaders," — for  example, 
the  heads  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
machines  in  the  State  of  New  York  during 
past  years, — will  ever  be  known.  Since  there 
was  every  intention  that  the  financial  trans- 
actions involved  in  these  corrupt  relations 
should  be  kept  secret,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  whole  truth  can  be  established  by 
asking  a  few  men  to  appear  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Senators  at  Washington.  It  would 
appear  that  four  or  five  years  ago  some  of  Mr. 
Archbold's  letters  were  purloined,  whether  in 
one  way  or  in  another;  and  because  of  their 
political  importance  they  were  purchased  by 
a  distinguished  promoter  of  publicity.  But 
while  these  letters  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
political  activity  of  certain  corporation  in- 
terests, it  must  not  be  thought  that  they  afford 
any  measure  of  the  extent  of  those  activities. 
Mr.  Archbold  is  a  great  letter- writer;  but 
most  of  the  corporation  money  used  in  politics 
is  not  made  a  subject  of  correspondence,  and 
even  Mr.  Hearst  cannot  find  out  the  details. 


HEARST THE    MAGICIAN 

From  the  Press  (New  York) 
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„,.  .   ,     Thus,  it  must  have  cost  a  colossal 

What  of  .  ,    . 

This  Years    suui  ot  moiiev,  garnered  trom  the 
Expenditures?  ^^^^^^  ^^  millionaires,  to  capture 

the  Republican  national  convention  last  June 
in  the  very  face  of  a  ^-ind  of  public  opinion 
that  was  blo\\-ing  hurricanes  in  the  opposite 
direction.  E\-en  in  the  preliminary  campaign 
that  secured  delegates  for  Taft  in  190S,  with 
pubhc  opinion  friendly,  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  was  expended. — as  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Taft,  for  instance,  could  testify  with  much 
feeling.  But  in  the  present  year  the  Roose- 
velt forces,  in  endeavoring  to  carr}-  the  State 
primaries  and  to  win  delegates  to  the  Re- 
publican convention,  were  constantly  report- 
ing that  they  found  Taft  money  laAished  in 
profusion  e\en,^vhere.  It  is  now  charged 
that  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  !Mr.  Frank  A. 
Munsey,  and  a  few  others,  spent  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  helping  to  get  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
name  before  the  Republican  primaries  last 
spring.  It  would  appear  that  what  they  ex- 
pended through  the  Roosevelt  headquarters, 
and  in  other  ways,  was  the  merest  trifle  in 
comparison  with  what  was  expended  in  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Taft's  renomination.  Further- 
more, it  was  like  money  spent  for  protection 
against  burglar}-.  Vet  there  are  few  expe- 
rienced men  who  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
ver)'  much  light  can  ever  be  turned  by  an 
investigating  committee  uix^n  the  political 
financing  that  preceded  the  national  conven- 
tions this  year. 

^.  .  .  The  remedy  for  this  bad  con- 
The  True  dition  IS  not  to  be  found  chiefly 
Remedi/?  j^^  passing  laws  requiring  that 
campaign  contributions  be  made  j)ublic,  and 
that  corjxjrations  mu.st  not  contribute.  .Such 
laws  can  always  and  everj-where  be  violated 
with  ease.  The  chief  remedy  must  be  found 
in  the  direction  of  removing  the  temptation. 
The  laws  regulating  coqjorations  ought  to  be 
so  just  and  fair  that  such  a  situation  as  we 
have  seen  this  year,  in  which  the  great  coq)o- 
rate  interests  are  all  lined  up  behind  the 
scenes  for  one  candidate,  couki  not  be  jxissi- 
ble.  The  torjMirations  will  be  in  iH)litics  as 
long  as  we  have  the  present  kind  of  admini.s- 
tration  of  the  present  kind  of  laws,  in  iHy6, 
a  bemfxrrat  of  as  high  reputation  for  private 
and  public  honor  as  Mr.  .Abram  S.  Hewitt 
exerterj  hin)>4*lf  t»  rolled  money  from  insur- 
ance companies,  banks,  and  other  coriK»ralions, 
t<»hel(ithe.\IrKinley '  '    -.t  Hryan. 

His  motive  was  to  S.I .  ;..;  ,.:  .,,.  interested 
in  these  institutions  from  the  im|»airment  of 
their  i)ro[KTly  by  a  sudden  shifting  from  the 
goUl   standard   to   the  silver   standard.     He 


MR.  FK.WK  .\.  MINSKV 
(One  of  the  chief  supporters  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  ,ind  the  Pro- 
gressive party,  who  became  the  owner  last  month  of  the  New 
York  Press,  edited  bv  Mr.  Ervin  Wardman,  and  is  giving  the 
Progressives  of  New  York  the  advocacy  of  a  morning  paper. 
Mr.  Munsey  is  also  the  owner  of  daily  newspapers  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia.  Balti.-nore.  and  Washington) 

afterward  regretted  his  i)art  in  inducing  cor- 
porations to  provide  campaign  funds,  and 
predicted  that  great  evil  would  in  due  time 
result  from  such  practices.  The  fundamental 
remedy,  however,  was  not  in  tlie  direction  of 
forbidding  corporations  to  conlriljule,  but  in 
that  of  making  it  virtually  impossible  for  the 
basis  of  values  and  prices  to  be  violently  dis- 
turbed as  the  result  of  a  |)()lilical  election. 
If  the  solvency  of  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies de|)ends  upon  electing  one  man  rather 
than  another,  it  is  cerlain  that  they  will  liiul 
means  to  influence  the  elections.  Jf  I  la- 
status  of  great  industrial  monopolies  under 
the  federal  laws  is  to  be  happy  and  comfort- 
able with  Taft  reelected,  and  is  to  be  more 
( ircunist  ribed  if  one  of  the  other  candi(l;ites 
wins,  there  will  be  no  way  to  pre\enl  the 
(or|M»ration  money  from  <(»ming  to  the  aid  of 
Mr.  I'enro.se,  Mr.  Harncs,  and  the  other  man- 
agers of  the  Taft  cam|»aign.  The  way  to  take 
the  (()r|M)rations  out  of  politi<  s  is  to  put  them 
in  a  detinitr  and  lixerl  position  under  the  l.iw. 
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This  is  what  the  Progressive  party  advocates, 
and  what  in  the  long  run  the  best-managed 
corporations  will  have  to  accept  as  just  and  fair. 
The  real  question  is  practical,  not  theoretical. 

^  Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the 

Congress  and  -n     i  r  i 

Panama      REVIEW   Will    be   found   an    e.x- 

''""■"''  tended  article  by  Mr.  Welliver, 
summing  up  the  work  of  the  long  session  of 
the  Sixty-second  Congress  and  commenting 
upon  the  legislative  results.  The  decision 
reached  by  Congress,  and  approved  by  the 
President,  to  remit  the  tolls  of  vessels  using 
the  Panama  Canal  in  our  coastwise  trade,  has 
aroused  a  discussion  of  international  extent 
and  no  little  acerbity.  As  to  the  wisdom  of 
this  provision,  we  are  in  doubt.  It  would 
seem  to  us  that  there  is  a  better  reason  for 
encouraging  American  ships  engaged  in  for- 
eign trade,  by  remitting  their  tolls,  than  for 
favoring  those  which  are  engaged  in  a  trade 
from  which  we  expressly  shut  out  foreign 
competition.  As  regards  the  intense  excite- 
ment of  those  who  believe  that  Congress  and 
the  President  have  been  guilty  of  violating  a 
treaty,  we  cannot  find  good  ground  for  its 
justification.  The  United  States  has  the 
same  inherent  right  to  promote  commerce 
and  shipping  by  means  of  subsidies  that  any 
other  nation  possesses.  Thus  Germany  and 
England,  in  one  form  or  another,  heavily 
subsidize  the  merchant  marine.  If  the  Ger- 
man government  should  decide  to  pay  the 
canal  tolls  of  a  German  steamship  line  trading 
with  San  Francisco  or  with  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  it  would  not  occur  to  any- 
body in  the  United  States  to  be  offended.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  country  has 
ever  given  away  by  a  treaty  its  freedom  to 
control  and  regulate  its  own  commercial 
policy  in  every  respect. 

^  It  is  perhaps  time  that  the  inner 

Mismiderstood  history  of  the  so-called  Hay- 
Treaty  Pauncefote  treaty  should  be  bet- 
ter understood.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
of  1850  referred  to  a  particular  project  for 
a  canal  across  Nicaragua,  about  to  be  built 
at  that  time  by  private  capital.  The  project 
was  abandoned  and  the  treaty  never  came 
into  any  practical  effect.  Differences  of 
opinion  immediately  arose  as  to  its  meaning, 
and  such  theoretical  validity  as  it  might  have 
had  was  destroyed  by  its  constant  and  per- 
manent violation  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  universally  and  openly  declared  in 
the  United  States  by  successive  Presidents 
and  Secretaries  of  State  that  the  Clayton-  ^^^^.^^  newspapers, 
Bulwer  treaty  was  not  m  effect,  and  that  all   united  states) 


the  conditions  to  which  it  was  meant  to 
apply  had  disappeared.  This  being  the  case, 
when,  after  the  Spanish-American  war,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  decided  to  con- 
struct a  canal  across  Nicaragua  as  a  Govern- 
ment undertaking,  it  occurred  to  nobody  in 
this  country  that  the  consent  of  Great  Britain 
would  be  needful,  nor  did  it  occur  to  anybody 
in  England.  Congress  proceeded  with  the  nec- 
essary legislation,  and  the  President  obtained 
the  desired  concessions  in  Nicaragua.  The 
]:)roject  was  going  forward  prosperously,  with 
no  questions  in  doubt  except  those  that 
related  to  possible  costs  and  to  engineering 
feasibility. 

At  this  time  the  illness  and  sub- 
'^Awtude     sequent  death  of  John  Sherman, 

Secretary  of  State,  led  to  a  series 
of  Cabinet  changes  resulting  in  the  promotion 
by  President  McKinley  of  Mr.  John  Hay, 
then  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
to  be  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Hay  was  a  man 
of  the  highest  qualities  of  personal  character, 
but  of  much  less  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing in  some  fields  of  international  law  and 
diplomatic    history    than    in    others.       He 
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A    MERE    MATTER    OF    HONOR 
President  Taft.     "  Here,  swallow  this. 
America.     "  Thanks,  I'm  an  eagle;  I'm  not  a  vulture." 
(This  cartoon  from  Punch  London  is  in  line  with  the  anti- 
American   editorials  on   the   Panama  Canal   question  in  the 
which  have  aroused  indignation  in  the 
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adopted,  purely  of  his  o^\-n  accord,  the  mis- 
taken theor}'  that  because  there  was  no 
record  of  a  formal  abrogation  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  it  was  necessary  to  regard  that 
agreement  as  alive  and  in  operation.  It  is 
easy,  of  course,  to  fall  into  the  error  of  as- 
suming that  a  dead  international  agreement 
is  analogous  to  an  unrepealed  statute.  Mr. 
Hay  accordingly  prepared  the  first  so-called 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty.  This  treaty  was 
never  "negotiated"'  at  all.  Mr.  Hay,  again 
following  a  mistaken  analog}*,  ^^TOte  into  his 
agreement  the  rules  which  place  the  Suez 
Canal  under  the  political  control  of  the  com- 
mercial powers  of  Europe.  The  Suez  Canal 
was  a  private  commercial  enterprise,  on 
Egyptian  soil,  under  Turkish  overlordship, 
and  naturally  the  chief  users  of  the  canal  were 
obliged  to  neutralize  it  under  control  of  the 
Concert  of  Europe.  But  the  thing  that  Mr. 
Hay  proposed  to  do  was  to  neutralize,  politic- 
ally, a  Government  work  of  the  United  States, 
which  our  people  were  primarily  constructing 
for  militan.'  and  naval  purposes,  and  to  put 
its  political  control  in  the  hands  of  a  group 
of  great  powers,  all  European  e.xcept  the 
United  States, — an  arrangement  which  would 
have  placed  this  country-  in  a  minority  of  one. 


ISrilMIAX    GAMES 

(Extending  the  cold  elbow) 

From  Punch  (London) 


,.   „         It  has  never  been   sho\\Ti   that 

The  Hay-       -,         ,  t, 

Pauneefote    LoT(l  Pauncclote,  or  that  any  one 
reatie*     ^^^  -^^  England  or  in  any  other 

European  countr>',  had  ever  dreamed  of  our 
turning  our  Isthmian  Canal  over  to  the  com- 
mercial powers  of  Euroj)C  for  complete  con- 
trol \ip(m  ever)'  question  having  to  do  with 
its  fortification  or  its  relation  to  our  na\al 
and  military  u.se.  Whether  this  were  a  good 
thing  to  do,  or  not,  it  was  purely  the  work  of 
our  own  Secretary'  of  State,  unassisted  by  any 
other  human  being.  Unaccountable  as  it 
this  treaty  came  near  [)assing  the 
,  iiout  being  read,  because  the  Senate 
umlerstowl  that  the  Hay-Paunccfote  affair 
wa.s  merely  a  matter  <jf  politeness,  doing 
away  with  the  Clayton-Hulwer  treaty  by  writ- 
ten agreement.  When  Congress  di.scovered 
what  had  U-cn  done,  the  treaty  was  amended 
anfl  it  failed  of  final  arreptanr*-.  Subse- 
quently, the  MTtond  Hay-Pauntefole  treaty 
wa.H  pniiareri,  and  it  wa.s  finally  ratifie^l. 
Still  later,  Congress  decided  to  abandon  the 

Ni'  •' ■     — ••     ' — 'ht    KUt    the    French 

Pa;  ri-d  rights  from  the 

nc^*'  rq)ublic  of  Panama,  and  construded 
thr  prr-«ril  canal.  It  is  ;i  technical  c|uesti«)n 
whether  the  Clayton-Hulwer  treaty,  or  the 
Ifay-Paunrcfote  treaty,  nhoulcl  cir  nhould  nc»l 
\x  rcjjarfjccl,  m  |MTtaining  tc)  what  we  have 


done  in  the  Canal  Zone  at  Panama.  This 
second  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  had  declared 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
to  treat  all  nations  alike  in  the  use  of  the  canal. 

;■   „     „  ..,    There  was,  it  is  true,  no  iwssible 

An  Uncoiled-  '  '  .  ' 

for         reason    why    the    united    Slates 

Declaration     ^j^^^^,^f  j^^^,^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

laration,  whether  in  a  treaty  or  otherwise. 
Mr.  Hay  had  a  theory  of  the  canal  as  an 
international  passage,  contributed  to  the 
world  by  the  generosity  of  the  United  States; 
and  it  is  indeed  ])ossil)le  that  ho  meant  to 
promise  England  that  we  would  ne\er  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  permit  American  com- 
merce to  derive  any  excei)ti()iial  bencl'it  from 
our  vast  expc-ndilure.  lUit  President  Tal't 
makes  an  elaborate  argument  to  show  that 
such  an  idea  is  not  sound  in  (lie  nature  of 
the  case.  The  profound  mor.d  to  be  derived 
is  that  treaties  ought  iR\cr  to  be  made  when 
there  is  nothing  to  make  them  about.  .An- 
other moral  is  that  a  treaty  should  be  so 
made  as  to  close  a  past  eonlro\ersy,  but 
never  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  invite  future 
disputes.  That  wc  should  inr  ur  the  cost  of 
c  f»nstnif  ting  the  Panama  C;iii;d  .irnl  deliber- 
ately tie  the  hands  of  future  generations  of 
Americans  with  regard  to  the  use  and  control 
of  the  canal,  without  having  been  asked  by 
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anybody  in  any  foreign  country  to  do  boss  system  of  the  East,  had  been  used  to 
such  a  thing,  is  straining  common  sense  control  the  convention,  Mr.  Cummins  pro- 
a  Httle  too  far.  ceeded  as  follows: 


Subsidies  ^^  ^^  ^  serious  question  whether 
Pro  and  OX  not  we  ought  to  subsidize 
American  ships,  whether  in  the 
coastwise  trade  or  in  the  foreign  trade.  Our 
inclination  is  to  oppose  subsidies  of  all  kinds. 
But  if  Congress  should  choose  to  grant  ship 
subsidies  in  any  form  whatsoever,  the  ques- 
tion would  have  to  be  a  strictly  domestic 
one.  It  would  not  be  permissible  for  any 
foreign  government  to  question  our  right  to 
subsidize  our  own  shipping;  nor  will  it  be 
I)ermissible  to  permit  any  government  to 
question  our  right  to  administer  the  canal 
in  any  way  we  like  as  respects  the  American 
navy  or  the  American  merchant  marine. 
Every  part  of  the  mercantile  marine  is  po- 
tentially a  part  of  our  naval  system,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  liable  to  be  converted  to  public 
use  at  once  in  case  of  war.  We  shall  estab- 
lish Panama  Canal  tolls  on  a  fair  basis,  and 
treat  the  ships  of  all  foreign  nations  alike, — 
in  every  way  encouraging  their  use  of  the 
canal.  We  shall  not  question  the  right  of  any 
foreign  nation  to  adopt  any  policy  it  pleases, 
on  its  own  j)art,  in  stimulating  its  shipowners 
to  increase  their  trade  at  ports  rendered  more 
accessible  by  reason  of  the  canal's  construc- 
tion.    This  ought  to  be  satisfying. 

Luwmahers  ^P"'^  questions  like  this  relating 
Facing  Their  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  manv 
consutaents  ^^^^^^^  notably  the  tariff  and  the 

trusts,  the  members  of  Congress  have  now 
had  opportunity  to  face  their  constituents 
and  to  exchange  neighborly  opinions.  Some 
of  them  are  in  a  position  of  embarrassment 
because  of  the  shifting  of  party  lines  and  the 
new  issues  that  have  forged  to  the  front. 
Fortunate  is  the  public  man  who  has  always 
stood  firmly  upon  the  foundation  of  his  own 
convictions,  and  has  dealt  with  all  things  in 
a  frank  and  courageous  way.  A  good  example 
is  Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa.  So  long  as 
the  Senate  was  in  session  he  stuck  to  his 
duties  and  performed  them  with  conspicuous 
ability.  It  was  not  his  duty  to  declare  his 
position  upon  campaign  issues  until  he  had 
gone  back  to  Des  Moines  and  had  decided 
what  to  say  and  when  to  say  it.  On  Septem- 
ber 4,  he  issued  a  statement  analyzing  the 
Chicago  Republican  convention  in  a  way 
that  fully  supported  the  discussion  of  that 
subject  in  the  August  number  of  this  Review. 
After  showing  how  the  President's  patronage 
system  in  the  South,  and  his  alliance  with  the 


Senator       The  system,  indefensible  as  it  is,  was 

the"ls7ues  "ot  enough  to  overcome  the  adverse 
majority  in  the  Republican  States, 
and,  therefore,  the  complaisant  committee,  and 
following  them,  the  convention,  deliberately  seated 
Taft  delegates  from  Washington,  California,  Ari- 
zona and  Texas  who  had  no  shadow  of  title  to  seats 
in  the  convention.  I  speak  of  these  States  because 
I  have  examined  the  record  as  to  them,  and  have 
reached  a  conclusion  after  the  most  careful  study 
and  reflection.  And  thus  the  will  of  a  tremendous 
majority  was  defeated  by  the  machinations  of  a 
committee. 

I  take  no  pleasure  in  reciting  these  things,  for  I 
would  like  to  support  a  Republican  candidate  for 
President.  There  is  one  only  way,  however,  to 
make  sure  that  the  system  of  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion will  be  abolished,  and  that  is  to  make  it  plain 
that  the  candidate  who  is  the  product  of  the  sys- 
tem and  the  beneficiary  of  the  methods  cannot 
reach  the  office  to  which  he  aspires.  Therefore  I 
cannot  support  Mr.  Taft. 

In  so  saying  I  am  all  the  more  a  Republican,  for 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  existence  of  the  party  de- 
pends on  a  cjuick  and  emphatic  condemnation  of 
the  wrongs  I  have  mentioned.  The  reason  the 
Republicans  were  so  largely  against  the  renomina- 
tion  of  Mr.  Taft  was  their  profound  conviction 
that  he  is  not  a  progressive  and  does  not  believe  in 
a  proper  sense  that  the  people  should  rule  the 
country.  The  fact  that  this  was  the  attitude  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Republicans  proves  to  me 
conclusively  that  a  new  party  is  unnecessary,  un- 
timely and  unfortunate.  I  fear  that  it  will  retard 
rather  than  hasten  reform. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the  manifest  choice  of 
the  great  number  of  Republicans  who  expressed  a 
choice  for  President.  He  is  appealing  to  the  moral 
and  progressive  forces  of  the  people,  and  I  expect 
to  vote  for  him,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  I 
will  do  so  protesting  against  the  organization  of  a 
new  party  and  dissenting  with  some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  his  platform.  My  vote  for  him  will  indi- 
cate that  I  believe  he  desires  to  promote  the  com- 
mon welfare,  but  will  not  indicate  that  I  look  on 
the  new  party  as  a  wise  or  enduring  movement  in 
public  affairs. 

o^    ,^  .,  J.    This  position  of  Senator  Cummins 

Should  Not      .       ,    '      . 

Progressiues  IS  definite  and  clear.  As  a  man 
Act  Together  ?  ^^  honesty  and  intelligence,  he 
must  of  necessity  repudiate  the  work  of  the 
Chicago  convention.  And  when  he  objects 
to  the  forming  of  a  new  party,  his  sincerity 
is  beyond  question.  But  what  perhaps  he 
does  not  quite  perceive  is  that,  for  several 
years  past,  all  of  the  Taft  Republicans  and 
standpat  leaders  of  the  party  have  looked 
upon  Senator  Cummins  himself  as  already 
permanently  out  of  the  party  and  a  foremost 
leader  of  a  group  preparing  to  announce  a 
new  party  at  the  convenient  moment.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  the  Republican  voters,  but 
of  the  control  of  the  party  machinery.  The 
new  party  merely  expresses  the  desire  of  the 
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voters  to  have  candidates  and  a  platform, 
this  ver\'  year,  that  are  in  general  accord  with 
the  standards  and  con\-ictions  of  Senator 
Cummins  himself.  The  group  of  public  men 
with  whom  Mr.  Cummins  has  been  associated 
gave  us  the  Progressive  movement.  Why 
should  not  the  adherents  of  that  movement 
have  their  own  candidates  and  platform,  since 
they  were  cheated  out  of  their  right  to  con- 
trol the  Republican  convention  at  Chicago? 
These  progre55i\es  would  have  been  well 
pleased  with  ^Ir.  Cummins  as  their  Presi- 
dential candidate,  and  they  recognize  his 
great  value  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Ti.  o  1.*  f  If  Senator  Cummins  means  that 

I  he  night  of  t         i  • 

Republicans  to  the  new  party  ought  this  year  to 
be  Prooressioe  ^^.^^^  harmoniously  with  Pro- 
gressive Republicans,  in  States  where  the 
Progressives  are  in  control  and  choose  to 
exercise  their  right  of  keeping  hold  of  the 
party  name  and  organization,  he  is  clearly  in 
the  right.  The  most  impudent  thing  in  all 
the  histor\'  of  American  iK)litics  is  the  pre- 
tense of  the  Taft  national  committee  that  it 
can  go  into  a  State  like  Kansas  and  deprive 
the  Republican  majority  in  that  State  of 
their  right  to  do  as  they  will  in  naming  their 
own  local  candidates  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dential elector.  The  state  and  Federal 
courts  last  month  repudiated  the  Taft  po.>^i- 
tion.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  guess-work 
whether   in    the   long   run    the    Progressive 


Republicans  of  the  West  will  keep  the  name 
"Repubhcan"  or  let  it  drop.  The  situation 
is  more  difficult  in  the  Eastern  States;  and 
the  formation  of  the  new  Progressi\'e  party 
has  seemed  to  be  the  only  means  by  which 
people  could  this  year  act  together  who  de- 
sired to  oppose  the  macliines  of  both  of  the 
old  parties.  Thus,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
where  the  two  machines  were  firmly  in- 
trenched, there  seemed  to  be  no  possible  line 
of  action  except  to  bring  forward  the  new 
movement  aggressively,  because  it  seemed  to 
be  the  right  and  honest  thing,  quite  regardless 
of  its  immediate  numerical  strength. 

There  are  times,  however,  when 
PrZ'relsiues  the  mere  courage  to  do  right  ap- 
peals unexpectedly  to  a  xevy  large 
public.  There  is  no  language  strong  enough 
to  express  the  abhorrence  with  which  right- 
minded  men  and  women  in  the  State  of  New 
York  hold  both  of  the  old  political  machines. 
The  Progressive  movement  has  no  claim  to 
being  free  from  human  imperfections.  But 
in  the  State  of  Xew  York  it  is  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  the  most  high-minded  political 
movement  on  a  large  scale  that  has  ever  been 
known.  Its  organization  had  proceeded  with 
rapidity  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  ITotch- 
kiss  as  State  chairman,  and  its  adherents 
were  earnest  and  hopeful.  But  no  one  had 
dared  to  predict  for  the  new  party  a  State 
convention  of  such  amazing  enthusiasm  as 
that  which  assembled  at  Syracuse  on  Sep- 
tember 5.  It  was  a  very  large  convention, 
with  a  great  number  of  women  i)rcsent  as 
delegates,  and  many  more  as  adherents. 
Two  or  three  men  were  prominently  named 
for  Governor,  all  of  them  of  unc|uesti()ned 
Illness  to  hold  the  office.  The  most  i)romi- 
nent  of  these  were  Mr.  Prendergast,  Comp- 
troller of  the  City  of  Xew  York,  and  Mr. 
William  H.  Hotchkiss. 


(Th' 


'  r.  y     I- 1 
ntf  th/>l 


•'•-noN 


Pf/n 


„       „,         But  the  convention  was  marked 

Otcar  Stniua  ...  ... 

for  bv  such  essential  unity  of  spirit 
that  It  preferred  to  avoid  cM-n 
a  friendly  contest  over  a  noniinatioii.  Tlu' 
Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  Xew  York,  who  was 
acting  as  pcrniancnt  chairnian  of  the  con- 
vention, and  who  was  in  no  sense  a  camlidate, 
was  suggested  as  a  conij)roniise;  and  the 
convention  proceeded  to  nominate  him  with 
perfect  accord  amid  scenesof  wild  enthusiasm. 
For  Lieutenaiit-(ioveriior  the  conveiilion 
chose  it.s  temporary  chairman,  Frederick 
M.  I)aven|M)rl,  whf>  was  ele(  t«*«l  t<»  the  State 
S«-nate  in  i(;cm;  and  wlio  has  been  since  h>o4 
professor  of  law  and  political  .science  at  Ham- 
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HON.    OSCAR   S.    STRAUS,    WITH   MRS.    STRAUS 

(For  a  summarized  statement  of  Mr.  Straus'  qualifications 
and  career,  see  frontispiece  of  this  number) 

ilton  College.  The  ticket  as  a  whole  is  of 
a  high  order  and  includes  no  men  who  are 
mere  political  tools  or  ordinary  place-seekers. 
The  nomination  of  Mr.  Straus  met  with 
great  and  well-deserved  praise.  He  has  had 
an  enviable  career  of  usefulness  in  public  as 
well  as  in  private  life,  and  he  combines  practi- 
cal efficiency  with  devotion  to  lofty  ideals. 
The  platform  adopted  at  Syracuse  is  a  model 
of  precision  and  definiteness,  embodying  the 
views  and  demands  of  the  Progressive  party 
in  respect  to  a  large  number  of  subjects. 


While  much  of  the  program  set  forth  could 
not  be  realized  immediately,  it  is  not  visionary 
at  any  point.  It  sets  forth  the  things  to  which 
the  Progressives  are  committed.  Doubtless 
most  members  of  the  new  party  care  much 
more  for  some  of  these  proposals  than  they 
care  for  others.  But  the  Progressive  party, 
by  virtue  of  this  platform,  puts  itself  in  line 
with  modern  scientific  thought  in  the  field 
of  political  and  social  action.  In  short,  the 
Progressives  propose  that  the  American  people 
shall  try  to  get  the  benefits  that  arc  properly  com- 
ing to  them  from  the  fact  of  being  a  democracy. 

Murphy,  Dix  ^^^  Republican  convention  was 
and  a  Hard  sct  for  September  25,  and  the 
Democratic  for  October  i.  Thus 
the  Progressives  had  the  advantage  of  getting 
into  the  field  nearly  a  month  in  advance  of 
the  other  jiarties.  Mr.  Taft  has  shown  a 
characteristic  lack  of  fine  discrimination  in 
putting  the  management  of  his  entire  cam- 
paign in  the  hands  of  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  head 
of  the  New  York  Republican  organization, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  Republican  party 
of  New  York  is  feeling  that  it  must,  in  self- 
defense,  try  to  keep  Mr.  Barnes  in  the  back- 
ground. The  nomination  of  Mr.  Straus  by 
the  Progressives  puts  both  of  the  other  par- 
ties in  a  painful  predicament.  Mr.  Barnes 
must  try  to  find  for  the  head  of  his  ticket  a 
man  of  repute  and  character.  As  for  the 
Democrats,  their  position  in  like  manner  is 
one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  The  Democratic 
party  in  New  York  is  even  more  completely 
dominated  by  Charles  F.  Murphy,  head  of 
Tammany  Hall,  than  the  Republican  organi- 
zation is  dominated  by  William  Barnes,  Jr. 

Qu.,nd„ryof  ^^-  Murphy  had  expected  to 
New  Yorh  renominate  Governor  Di.x.  But 
the  chief  opponents  of  Murphy 
in  the  party  regard  Dix  as  a  weak  and  pliant 
tool  in  Murphy's  hands,  and  have  announced 
their  inveterate  opposition.  The  foremost 
of  these  opponents  is  the  New  York  World, 
which  is  also  the  most  powerful  of  the  New 
York  supporters  of  Woodrow  Wilson  as  the 
national  candidate.  Murphy  and  Dix  had 
hoped  for  some  conciliatory  expressions  on 
the  part  of  Governor  Wilson.  But  it  was 
plainly  to  be  inferred,  when  the  national 
candidate  met  Governor  Dix,  Murphy,  and 
other  leaders  at  the  Syracuse  State  Fair  on 
September  12,  that  he  was  net  in  sympathy 
with  the  Tammany  boss.  Yet  Murphy's 
practical  hold  upon  the  party  is  so  firm  that 
even  if  he  should  not  renominate  Dix  he 
would  almost  inevitably  control  the  selection 
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a  crushing  defeat  for  Taft  throughout  the 
country  and  the  probable  election  of  Wilson 
by  a  considerable  majority  over  Roosevelt, 
with  Taft  as  a  negligible  third.  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  all  signs  fail  in  a  year 
like  this,  and  that  nobody  can  tell  what  may 
happen.  Each  one  of  the  three  Presidential 
candidates  has  a  lighting  chance  to  carry  the 
electoral  vote  of  Vermont  next  month.  Since 
Fletcher  received  a  pluralit}-  but  not  a  major- 
ity, the  election  of  a  Gox'ernor  will  be  thrown 
intothe  Legislature, which  meets  on  October  2. 


Maine 

as  a 

Further  Index 


HON.    FREDERICK   M.    D.WEXPORT 
(Who  has  second  place  on  the  New  York  Progressive  ticket) 

of  the  ticket.  On  September  16  the  Xew 
York  World  began  a  series  of  e.xtended  attacks 
u[Xjn  Murphy  and  Dix  for  their  relations  to 
the  e.xpenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  State  system  of  highways. 
These  charges  would  .seem  to  have  made  Dix 
quite  unavailable  for  renomination.  Under 
the  circumstances,  a  great  number  of  voters 
were  declaring  their  intention  to  vcjte  for 
Oscar  Straus  for  Governor  without  reference 
to  Mr.  Straus's  high  position  in  the  so-called 
"Bull  Mfx>se"  movement. 

vtrmont     ^^^  VermoHt  election  on  Sci)tcm- 

ojo         bcr  T,  was  inter]»rcted  in  varicjus 

'"*  ways  by  the  |xjlilical  leaders  who 

were  scekini;  to  find  s<>me  a.ssurance  in  it  of 

N'oven  .   In  round  figures,  Klctchcr, 

the   k«j.nMi..iii    <  andidate,   retei\ed    26,000 

votes;     Howe,   the    I)emcKrat,    20,000;  and 

Mel/j?er,  the  rrogressivc,  16,000,       \'ermont 

'<•  most  impregnable  kepub- 

..  -- r-. "I  the  entire  country.     The 

new  party  made  an  astonishing  nhow  in  view 
of  all  the  cirrumstand-s.  Many  of  the  vfjters 
^^,.  ,  t..  ,.  .,  ■■■i[H,rf  KIcti  her  for  Ciovernftr 
in  .  not  (r.n<4-al  their  intention 

to  vole  for  ko<j«cvclt  in  Novcml>er.     ('(»m- 

•  -,  the  falling  ofT  of 
i-L,  - (lonl  would  indicate 


The  election  in  Maine,  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Wil- 
liam T.  Haines  as  Go^•ernor  by  a 
majority  of  about  3000  o\er  the  present  Dem- 
ocratic Governor,  Plaisted.  President  Taft 
warmly  congratulated  Haines,  which  some- 
what amused  the  Progressives  because  the 
situation  had  been  shaped  and  controlled  by 
them.  The  Taft  minority  had  followed  the 
Roosevelt  majority  in  supporting  Haines  on 
purely  State  issues,  and  national  politics  had 
t)een  kept  out  of  the  State  campaign  by 
agreement.  Yet  Mr.  Hillcs  and  the  Republi- 
can national  campaign  managers  declared 
that  the  Maine  result  was  exceedingly  favor- 
able for  Mr.  Taft.  Such  a  claim  is  obviously 
unfounded.  On  the  contrary,  the  result  in 
Maine  is  clearly  fa\orable  to  the  ho[)es  of  the 
Democrats.  It  has  been  admitted  that  the 
pro|)ortion  of  Progressives  in  Maine  is  larger 
than  in  Vermont.  It  is  probable  that  Wilson 
will  have  something  like  the  normal  Demo- 
cratic vote  in  Maine,  and  that  the  larger  jxirt 
of  the  remaining  vote  will  go  for  Roosexelt, 
and  the  smaller  i)art  for  Taft.  Thus,  in  igo8, 
Bryan  had  35,400  \otes  in  Maine,  and  Taft 
had  67,000.  In  the  State  election  of  i{)io, 
Plaisted  (Democrat)  had  73,400,  and  Fer- 
nald  (Rei)ubliran)  had  64,700.  Last  month 
Plaisted  had  67,800  and  Haines  7o,<Soo.  Mr. 
Bryan  did  not  receixe  a  normal  Democratic 
vote  in  Maine,  although  his  showing  was 
considerably  belter  than  that  of  Parker  in 
1904.  As  in  the  case  of  Vermont,  so  in  that 
of  Maine,  the  thing  that  will  happen  in  \o- 
vember    is    beyond    any    man's   pn-diction. 

^i.     I.,,,/      I'l    ^*t'\\'    Hampshire,    (he    Stale 

Churchill  for  .  .       . '  •    i         i 

Oovrnor  in  clfction  (ouKides  With  the  na- 
tional,  and  the  Progressives  ha\e 
put  a  ticket  in  the  held  with  Mr.  Winston 
Churdiill  as  the  candidate  for  GoNcmor. 
Mr.  Churchill's  activity  in  New  I  lanipshircr 
IK)lilirs  for  a  number  of  years  past  has  been 
directecl  toward  thoroughgoing  political  re- 
form and  the  emanc  ipation  of  the  Stale  from 
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HON.    WINSTON   CHURCHILL,    OF    NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

the  control  of  corporation  influences.  Hither- 
to he  has  been  a  RepubHcan,  but  the  Pro- 
gressi\'e  platform  accords  with  his  views, 
and  his  past  record  makes  him  the  logical  can- 
didate for  Governor.  The  Republicans  of 
New  Hampshire  have  nominated  Franklin 
Worcester  for  Governor,  and  the  Democratic 
candidate  is  Samuel  D.  Felker,  these  candi- 
dates having  been  chosen  in  a  primary  elec- 
tion on  September  3.  Governor  Bass,  who 
refused  a  renomination  on  the  ground  of  ill 
health,  is,  of  course,  a  supporter  of  Mr. 
Churchill,  in  a  fight  for  principle. 

A  Massa-  '^^^^  Progrcssives  in  Massachu- 
chusetts  setts,  as  in  New  York,  are  well 
ahead  of  the  other  parties  in 
presenting  their  leader  and  taking  the  field. 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Bird,  of  East  Walpole,  is  the 
candidate  for  Governor  on  the  Progressive 
ticket  and,  his  personal  standing  is  as  high  in 
Massachusetts  as  that  of  Oscar  Straus  in 
New  York,  although  he  has  not,  like  Mr. 
Straus,  been  in  public  life.  Mr.  Bird  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  a  manu- 
facturer who  has  made  a  record  for  advanced 
and  humane  views  upon  industrial  and  social 
questions.  He  is  the  father-in-law  of  Gov- 
ernor Bass  of  New  Hampshire.     He  was  the 


leader,  ten  years  ago,  in  granting  the  eight- 
hour  day  to  paper-mill  workers  who  had  pre- 
viously been  employed  in  day  and  night 
shifts  of  twelve  hours.  It  is  expected  that  Gov- 
ernor Foss  will  be  renominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats. The  Republican  State  convention  will 
be  held  on  October  4,  with  Senator  Lodge  as 
its  chairman.  The  Connecticut  Republicans 
had  nominated  Judge  John  P.  Studley  to  run 
for  Governor  against  the  Democratic  incum- 
bent. Governor  Baldwin,  and  the  Progressive 
convention  was  set  for  September  25. 

Politics  ^^  '^G^  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
in  New  there  are  no  elections  for  Governor 
ersey  ^j^j^  year.  Govcrnor  Wilson's 
term  does  not  expire  until  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1914,  and  he  keeps  his  place  as 
Governor  while  campaigning  for  the  Presi- 
dency. A  Republican  Lieutenant-Governor 
is  the  acting  head  of  the  State  when  Governor 
Wilson  is  absent  on  his  speaking  tours.  The 
choice  of  a  legislature  this  fall  involves  the 
election  of  a  United  States  Senator,  and  Gov- 
ernor Wilson's  chief  enemy,  James  Smith, 
Jr.,  for  many  years  the  reputed  Democratic 
boss  of  New  Jersey,  was  the  most  prominent 
Senatorial  candidate  before  the  primaries  of 
September  24.  Governor  Wilson  has  bluntly 
denounced  Smith,  and  has  intimated  his  un- 
friendliness toward  all  of  the  Democratic 
State  bosses  elsewhere  belonging  to  the  class 
of  whom  he  regards  Smith  as  typical.  Smith, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  bitterly  fought  Gov- 
ernor Wilson's  Presidential  aspirations.  Sena- 
tor Briggs,  who  seeks  reelection,  is  the  un- 
opposed Republican  candidate. 

„. ,  .        In  our  issue  of  last  month,  we  set 

Ohio  '"  I-        ,       1        f,  .  .  .      ,^1  . 

Campaign  forth  the  State  situation  in  Ohio, 
'^''^'^  where  the  Hon.  James  M.  Cox, 
of  Dayton,  heads  the  Democratic  ticket  as 
candidate  for  Governor,  with  General  R.  B. 
Brown  as  the  Republican  nominee.  On 
September  4,  the  Progressive  party  held  its 
State  convention,  and  Arthur  L.  Garford,  of 
Elyria,  was  nominated  for  Governor.  Mr. 
Garford  is  a  manufacturer  and  a  man  of  very 
high  personal  influence  and  repute.  His 
nomination  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
standards  of  the  Progressives  in  their  selec- 
tion of  candidates  in  other  States.  The  choice 
was  made  with  great  enthusiasm  and  by 
acclamation.  Governor  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia addressed  the  convention,  and  the 
Progressives  declare  that  Garford  will  be 
elected.  The  platform  is  in  accord  with  that 
of  the  national  Progressives,  and  is  strong  in 
the  direction  of  industrial  and  social  reform. 
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ARIHIR   L.    CARFORD,    OF    «)HIO 


Cupyrii^ht  Ly  The  Whimcv  Stu(lii>,  N.>rw«>oil 

CHARLES    S.    BIRD,    OF   MASSACHUSETTS 


TWO  SUCCESSFUL   MANUFACTURERS   HEADING   THE   PROGRESSIVE  TICKETS   OF   THEIR   STATES 


The  hopefulness  of  the  new  parly  was  in  some 
measure  due  to  the  fact  that  on  September  3, 
the  day  before  the  Proi^ressive  convention, 
the  voters  of  Ohio  at  a  special  election  had 
approved  the  greater  jjart  of  the  radical  work 
of  the  constitution-makers. 


Oh 
Pr 

Co«. 


'!'«*  be  explicit,  thirty-four  of  the 
forty-two  amendments  submitted 
by  th<-  Constitutional  Omvention 
that  completed  it>  lal»ors  in  May  last,  after 
a  session  of  five  months,  were  ado|)ted  by 
|)Opular  vote.  The  general  character  of  these 
amendr       '  '       -''•'.    f    '     num 

\yT  of  i  I  i  'I,  who 

was  a  memlK-T  of  the  convention.     The  new 

in    some    drgree    the 

i^<....         ...  ;•. .,  by  r«-f|uirinj.' more  than 

a  bare  majority  of  the  judges  •»f  the  Supreme 
Court  to  concur  in  holding  a  law  unconstitu- 
tional.    At  th' '  -     •  -         '  rs  are 

<onf«'rre<l  on  i  as  to 


the  control  ol  toi|)uraU()ns,  labor  laws,  ihc 
levying  of  j>rogressive  inheritance  and  income 
taxes,  and  the  protection  of  the  State's  nat- 
ural resources.  On  the  other  hand,  legisla- 
tive control  of  inunici])al  governments  is 
handed  over  to  the  people  of  the  cities,  who 
are  emi><)were(l  to  frame  llu-ir  own  charters. 
The  j)rovisions  for  the  inili.iti\c'  and  rfUren- 
dum  affect  all  the  peojjle  of  the  State  and 
place  Ohio  in  thi-  forc-froni  of  tlu-  I^rogrcssiM- 
movement.  Tlu'  most  important  proposals 
that  were  <lefealed  at  the  j Mills  were  the 
woman-sufTrage  amendment  and  the  i)rovi- 
sion  for  rest ri<  ting  the  )M>wers  of  the  courts  in 
lal>or  injuni  tion  proc  r(<lings.  The  total  vote 
cast  on  the  amendments  was  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  State's  vote  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  loo.S.  The  "welfare"  measures 
were  emphatically  endorsed,  the  minimum 
wage  being  approved  by  a  vote  of  .^40,51 «  l<> 
iH4,f/)H,  while  on  workmen's  compensation 
the  di\isioti  sto«»d,  ^coiq  to  .?o;,<).|o 
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The 

Parties  in 

Iowa 


The  great  ma.ss  of  Republicans  in 
Iowa  have  for  a  good  while  been 
progressive  in  sentiment,  and  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  instead  of  Mr. 
Taft  would  have  put  the  party  in  a  strong 
position.  It  was  for  some  time  doubtful 
whether  the  Progressives  would  enter  the 
State  field  or  not;  but  in  their  convention  of 
September  4  they  decided  to  name  a  Governor 
and  full  ticket.  They  chose  Judge  John  L. 
Stevens,  a  well-known  lawyer,  as  their  candi- 
date, the  Republican  nominee  being  the  pres- 
ent Lieutenant-Governor,  Clark.  The  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  is  Edward  Dunn.  Senator 
Cummins  and  his  friends  are  supporting  Colo- 
nel Roosevelt,  but  are  afraid  that  the  situa- 
tion will  result  in  a  Democratic  legislature 
which  would  end  the  career  of  Kenyon  as 
Senator.  Mr.  Kenyon  had  declared  himself 
for  the  whole  Republican  ticket,  including 
President  Taft,  while  denouncing  the  meth- 
ods by  which  Mr.  Taft  secured  his  nomina- 
tion and  also  denouncing  by  name  those  very 
leaders — Barnes,  Penrose,  and  the  rest — who 
are  in  full  and  official  control  of  Mr.  Taft's 
campaign  and  closest  in  his  political  councils. 
It  is  reported  from  Iowa  that  Kenyon  as 
Senatorial  candidate,  and  Clark  as  straight 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  while 
nominally  for  Taft,  are  going  the  rounds  of 
the  State,  speaking  at  county  fairs  and  mak- 


ing their  own  canvasses,  without  even  men- 
tioning the  name  of  their  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  This  would  seem  a  rather  weak 
and  humiliating  position.  Meanwhile,  the 
Progressives  have  not  been  nominating  legis- 
lative candidates  against  Kenyon,  and  his 
attitude  is  treated  with  suq:)rising  indulgence 
by  the  Taft  people,  whom  his  lukewarm  sup- 
port does  not  help,  and  the  Roosevelt  people, 
whom  his  lukewarm  opposition  does  not  hurt. 


In  various 

Western 

States 


The  three  parties  are  fully 
launched  and  in  the  field  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  the  Republi- 
cans having  named,  for  Governor,  Hon. 
John  C.  McKinley,  and  the  Democrats 
Attorney-General  E.  W.  Major,  in  the  pri- 
maries of  August  6.  The  Progressives  on 
September  4  nominated  Judge  Albert  D. 
Nortoni,  of  the  St.  Louis  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  Democratic  prospects  are  naturally 
much  better  than  those  of  the  other  parties. 
Even  in  Kansas  the  Democrats  declare  that 
the  situation  may  result  in  their  success. 
Mr.  George  H.  Hodges,  the  candidate  for 
Governor,  expects  to  see  a  victory  for  Wilson 
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ELLIOTT    W.    MAJOR. 
DEMOCRAT 


ALBERT   D.    NORTON! . 
PROGRESSrV'E 

THE  CANDIDATES  OF  THE  THREE  PARTIES  IN  MISSOURI 


JOHN    C.    MCKINI.KV 
REPUBLICAN 


as  a  result  of  the  di\-ision  of  Republican 
stren.'jth  between  the  Taft  and  Roosevelt 
followers.  Mr.  Arthur  Capper,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate,  is  the  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital  and  is  a  man  of 
^eat  \-igor  and  strong  ProKressi\e  convic- 
tions. It  is  true  that  in  Kansas  the  Pro- 
gressive movement  is  in  control  of  the  Repub- 
lican name  and  emblem,  and  that  there  is  no 
third  party  in  the  field  as  regards  State 
offices.  But  the  Taft  men  will  nominate  an 
electoral  ticket  by  petition,  and  this  will 
benefit  Governor  Wilson  and  the  Democrats. 
In  Nebraska,  the  Progressives  have  ratified 
the  nomination  of  Governor  Aldrich  for 
another  term,  and,  as  in  Kansas  and  Cali- 
fornia, the  Kefjublican  machinery  has  been 
in  control  of  the  Ro<Jsevelt  su{)p<^)rters.  In 
Wiscon.sin,  the  Republicans  have  renomi- 
nated '■  emor  the  present  incumbent, 
Mr.    -M  rn,    who    has    bi'Cf>me    a    pro- 

nounced Roosevelt  man.  The  Democratic 
t       "  '         '"  f     ■  '<•  J(jhn  C.  Karel,  (»f 

AI ;, = ..  in  the  i)rimar)'  on 

September  3,  The  Michigan  primaries,  on 
August  27,  resulted  in  the  nomination  of 
\V"  "  -  '  -  ^  Ferris,  Rejjublican,  and 
An  m,  J)em'Hrat. 


.„      ,        In  the  cirlif-r  ^t;i;^'«s  of  the  cam- 

Abandon  old  pajgn,     imnurjiatdy     alter     the 

*""       nomination  f»f  Taft  and  Sherman 

at  '  iH  the  intention  of  the  I'ro- 

gr»     .   .     k«  jMiwiuans    to    keep    their    own 


Roosevelt  electors  on  the  regular  Republican 
tickets  of  States  where  Roosevelt  men  were 
in  control  of  the  party  machinery.  But  after 
the  later  convention  at  Chicago,  in  which 
the  Progressi\-es  formed  a  new  party  and 
nominated  Roose\elt  and  Johnson,  the  ten- 
dency all  along  the  line  was  to  withdraw  from 
the  earlier  position  and  to  allow  the  Taft 
men  to  use  the  Republican  name  and  emblem 
while  putting  the  Roosevelt  men  in  a  sepa- 
rate column  under  the  Bull  Moose  emblem. 
Thus  it  was  finally  agreed  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  Progressives  were  in  full  control 
of  the  State  machinery,  to  withdraw  the 
Roosevelt  men  from  the  Republican  ticket 
as  soon  as  petitions  had  been  duly  signed  and 
accepted  which  would  make  it  who  ly  certain 
that  the  Progressive  electors  would  api>ear 
on  the  voting  i)aj)er.  It  would  seem  that 
Kansas  finally  remains  alone  as  a  State  in 
which  the  Progressives  kce|)  the  Republican 
name  and  the  Taft  people  are  obliged  to 
nominate  by  petition.  In  Ciiiifitrnia  the 
i'rogressives  won  the  Republican  primary  of 
September  .5,  and  were  in  position  to  put  all 
of  the  R(K)scvelt  electors  under  the  Republi- 
can emblem.  But  they  decided  not  t<»  do 
this,  and  the  R(H)s<vell  electors  will  be  placed 
on  the  ballot  by  petition.  Mveii  Nebraska 
has  pursued  the  Califuriiia  course  rather  than 
that  of  Kansiis.  The  I'rogressives  were  both 
legally  and  morally  entitled,  in  any  State 
whatwM'ver,  l«)  IidM  the  Republican  name  and 
emblem   if  th<-y   ha<l   tin-   re<|uisile   in.ijority 
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and  so  desired.  But  they  have  very  rapidly 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  in  a 
better  position  to  come  squarely  out  as  a  new 
party,  on  Progressi\-e  platforms,  and  in  unam- 
biguous relationship  with  the  Progressive 
movements  of  all  the  sister  States. 

Con  ress  '^^^  appearance  in  this  campaign 
and  the  of  a  ncw  party  of  unknown 
Presidency  g^j-ength  and  possibilities  has 
given  rise  to  an  unusual  amount  of  specula- 
tion regarding  the  outcome  in  the  event  of 
the  failure  of  any  one  party  to  obtain  a 
majority  in  the  Electoral  College.  Such  a 
thing  has  not  happened  in  our  political  his- 
tory since  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1825.  At 
that  time,  no  candidate  having  received  a 
majority  in  the  Electoral  College,  although 
Jackson  had  a  plurality,  the  matter  was  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  Twelfth  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  House  voted  by 
States  on  the  three  candidates  who  had 
stood  highest  in  the  electoral  vote  and  this 


restriction  excluded  Clay's  name  from  the 
balloting,  which  was  confined  to  Jackson, 
Adams,  and  Crawford.  The  greater  part  of 
Clay's  support  went  to  Adams,  who  received 
the  vote  of  thirteen  States,  against  seven  for 
Jackson  and  four  for  Crawford,  and.  was 
declared  elected.  From  that  day  to  this  there 
has  been  only  one  Presidential  election  (that 
of  1876)  when  the  majority  in  the  Electoral 
College  was  not  so  large  as  to  be  quite  beyond 
dispute,  although  in  several  instances  the 
popular  vote  has  not  corresponded  with  the 
electoral  vote.  In  only  six  of  the  twenty-one 
elections  held  since  1825  have  more  than  two 
candidates  received  electoral  votes.  The  last 
instance  of  this  kind  was  in  1892,  when 
Weaver  as  the  Populist  candidate  received 
twenty-two  votes.  Thus  the  possibility  of 
having  a  Presidential  election  thrown  into 
the  House  has  been  so  remote  that  for  many 
years  it  was  regarded  as  negligible.  This  year 
shrewd  observers  hesitate  to  say  that  any- 
thing is  impossible,  and  few  would  be  sur- 
prised if  no  candidate  should  succeed  in 
winning  more  than  half  of  the  votes  of  the 
members  of  the  Electoral  College,  thus  plac- 
ing upon  Congress  the  responsibility  of  choos- 
ing the  next  President. 

..,,,.     o       It   adds   to   the  interest   of  the 

The  Vice-Presi-    ... 

dencu  in  the  Situation  that  twenty-two  of  the 
Senate  g^^^g  delegations  in  the  House  are 
Democratic,  twenty-two  Republican,  and 
four  equally  divided.  If  this  complexion 
remains  unchanged  by  the  occurrence  of 
vacancies,  the  House  might  be  deadlocked  and 
thus  unable  to  elect  a  President.  In  the 
meantime  the  Senate  might  have  proceeded 
to  elect  a  Vice-President  (also  in  accordance 
with  the  Twelfth  Amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution), for  it  must  be  assumed  that  if  the 
Electors  fail  to  give  a  majority  for  President 
they  will  at  the  same  time  fail  to  elect  a  Vice- 
President-  The  Senators  will  vote,  not  by 
States  but  as  individuals,  and  they  will  choose 
one  of  the  two  (not  three)  candidates  who 
stand  highest  in  the  vote  of  the  Electoral 
College.  Now  the  choice  of  a  Vice-President 
by  the  Senate  would  be  virtually  the  election 
of  a  President,  the  failure  of  the  House  to 
elect  having  been  assumed,  and  the  situation 
being  the  same  as  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
President  from  any  other  cause.  Supposing 
that  Governor  Marshall  should  be  one  of  the 
two  candidates  having  the  highest  standing 
before  the  Electoral  College,  he  may  count 
on  the  votes  of  the  forty-four  Democrats  in 
the  Senate.  As  to  the  fifty  Republican  votes 
(and  the  possible  accession  of  two  more  to 
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ROLLA    WKI.LS  CHARLKS    R.    CRANE  HK.SKV    MORCKVJ II  \l 

Trea-surcT  Vice-Chairman,  at  Chicagn.  Chairman,  Finance  Committee 

THREE  PROMINENT  CITIZENS  WHO  ARE  MANAGING  THE  FINANCES  OF  WOODROW 

WILSON'S  CAMPAIGN 
(Th«r  finar.'  —    ■{  the  Democratic  management  are  open,  direct,  energetic,  ami  inKcniou-s.      Mr.  Wells,  the  treasurer, 

I  formerly  '  ^t.  Louis.     Mr.  Morgenthau.  of  New  York,  is  a  citizen  of  wealth  and  public  spirit  whose  business  is 

real  estate.     Mr.  irinc.  ai  Chicago,  is  an  unselfish  idealist  in  politics,  who  when  named  for  the  post  of  minister  to  Chin.i  was 
declared  by  President  Taft  to  be  the  m'>st  gratifying  appointee  he  had  found  for  any  office) 


fill  the  vacancies  in  Illinois  and  Colorado), 
there  can  be  no  such  assurance.  Several 
writers, — notably,  Colonel  Har\cy  in  the 
Sorth  American  Rcviciv  for  Seiilember, — have 
pointeri  out  the  ptjssibility  of  \'ice- President 
Sherman's  election  by  the  Senate.  Such  a 
f)rediction  is  ba.sed,  of  course,  on  two  highly 
improbable  continj<encic-s, — tlrst,  that  Mr. 
Sherman  will  be  one  of  the  two  canflidates  to 
Ik.'  votffl  on  by  the  Senate,  and,  second,  that 
forty-nine  of  the  Kepubliran  Stualors  (\n- 
cludini;  Progressives)  will  vote  for  him  if  they 
have  the  '  Kven  if  only  four  of 
the  eight  i  .  .^.  , .  =:  Senators  should  refuse 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Sherman,  he  would  fail  of 
el«'<  tion.  It  i.H,  of  course,  well  known  that 
•     -■   '^■■■.  f*)ur  of  these  Pro;'-  ^    —  .rs 

y  o|»|Knrf|  1«»  th<-  \  >i\ 

many  public  '|ij(-^iions;anri  they  might  refuse 
fo  tak«  '  'lim  ill  the 
I'r.    ;-!.  ..    .    ...    .      ■    ^ ly  ii  their 

ha'l   failed   to  chrKfsc   Taft -.Sherman 

In  ihr 

..■.••.   •    ■.  .  li.ii^    .•..MjjM   i/c  free  t«» 

rnakc  tin  ir  u.  .  c. 


,,  -  Even   admittinii;   that    (ioxtrnor 

//   Congress  -ii      i  i        i  ■• 

Fails  to  Marshall  will  head  the  hst  ol 
'^"^  Vice-Presidential  candidates,  no- 
body who  really  values  his  reputation  for 
political  prescience  very  highly  would  care 
to  say  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Sherman  would 
be  second.  If  Mr.  Sliemian  were  sect)nd, 
there  are  good  grounds  for  doubting  the 
|)ossibility  of  his  election;  and  if  Goxernor 
Johnson,  it  is  also  ini])ossible  to  say  with  any 
assurance  that  the  votes  of  forty-nine  Re- 
|)ublican  Senators  would  be  counted  for  him. 
The  fad  is  that  the  |)rospecl  of  the  Senate's 
failure  to  ele(  I  a  \  ice- President,  and  indi- 
rectly a  President,  is  not  much  more  remote 
than  the  prospect  «»f  failure  (in  the  part  of 
the  Mouse  to  elect  a  President  directly.  If 
inither  House  nor  Senate  (luild  gi\e  us  a 
Pri-sidcnt  by  the  ap|M)inl«(l  method,  Secre- 
tary Knov  would  serve  as  President  nd  in- 
lirim,  and  would  ( onvoke  the  new  C«)ngre.ss, 
which  would  provide  for  another  election. 
All  this  might  come  to  pass  if  tu'ither  laiuli 
dale  succeeded  in  winning  ibU  of  the  5.^1 
Kletlors  to  be  chosen  on  November  5  ne.\t. 
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FOR    THE    COMMON  good" 

It  may  surprise  some  of  those  who 

Progressiuism  i       i  i     .  r  r    ^  i         ti 

Throughout    regard  the  platform  of  the  rro- 
the  world    grgggi^e    party    in    the    United 

States  and  the  policies  of  its  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  as  dangerously  radical,  to  be 
reminded  that  many  of  these  poUcies  have 
already  been  enacted  into  law  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  in  countries  usually  regarded 
as  more  conservative  than  our  own.  In  his 
speech  at  the  convention  of  the  New  York 
Progressives,  at  Syracuse,  on  September  6, 
Governor  Hiram  Johnson  reminded  the 
delegates  and  audience  that  the  National 
Progressive  platform  and  covenant  is  far 
from  being  ultra  radical.    He  said: 

Imperial  Germany  to-day  has  carried  to  con- 
summation that  covenant  of  ours;  royal  England 
has  under  way  and  has  executed  a  part  of  that  par- 
ticular convenant.  And  do  you  understand  that 
in  the  solution  of  these  problems  the  laggard  of  all 
the  nations,  all  the  nations  that  we  believe  to  be 
nations  of  the  first  class,  is  the  richest,  the  most 
powerful,  the  one  that  boasts  the  most  freedom,  the 
United  States  of  America? 

To  set  forth  some  of  the  points  which  in- 
dicate the  kinship  between  the  new  Pro- 
gressive movement  in  this  country  with  the 
trend  of  the  times  in  the  rest  of  the  vi'orld 


toward  greater,  freer  democracy,  and  what 
Governor  Johnson  called  the  policy  of  caring 
for  the  nation's  greatest  asset,  its  men,  women 
and  children,  will  be  stimulating  and  useful 
at  the  present  time. 

What  it  is  P^ofcssor  Hobhousc,  the  English 
Doing  in  ccoiiomist,  whose  knowledge  of 
"^ ""  American  economic  conditions 
is  accurate  and  detailed,  in  his  books  and 
magazine  articles  always  insists  that  the 
problems  confronting  the  awakening  democ- 
racy in  both  England  and  the  United  States 
are  almost  exclusively  economic  in  character. 
There  is  one  difference,  as  he  points  out  in 
a  closely  woven  article  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  "While  America  has 
to  deal  with  her  rich,  England  has  to  deal 
with  her  poor."  Yet  in  another  vital  sense 
the  problem  is  the  same.  It  is  that  of 
"diverting  from  anti-social  purposes  and 
turning  to  social  account  the  immense  aug- 
mentation of  wealth  that  modern  industry 
places  in  the  hands  of  those  who  exercise 
financial  control."  During  recent  years, 
particularly  since  the  advent  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  power  in  England  in  the  elections  of 
1906,  there  has  been  what  Premier  Asquith 
is  fond  of  calling  "a  strengthening  of  the 
sense  of  common  responsibility"  on  the  part 
of  Englishmen  and  an  increasing  willingness 
(to  quote  from  a  speech  of  Chancellor  Lloyd- 
George)  "to  search  out  and  eradicate  the 
causes  of  suffering  and  of  public  evil." 

_    .     „   .  ,  What  Carlyle  called  the  "condi- 

Forcing  Social     ,  r     i  i     >> 

Questions  into  tion  of  the  pcoplc  qucstion  was 
oiitics  projected  into  the  stern  arena  of 
practical  politics  in  the  early  months  of  the 
liberal  ministry  of  Campbell-Bannermann, 
in  1908,  when  the  employer's  liability  law 
was  greatly  extended  and  strengthened  and 
all  the  poor  school  children  of  England  were 
fed  out  of  the  funds  of  taxation.  Dur- 
ing this  ministry  also  and  that  succeeding, 
under  the  present  Premier,  Mr.  Asquith, 
a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  England  to 
remedy  economic  distress.  Wages  boards 
have  been  established  for  most  of  the 
"sweated"  industries,  and  fixed  minimum 
wages  for  workers  of  both  sexes  have  been 
established.  The  great  coal  strike  of  the 
spring  of  191 2  resulted  in  the  passage  of 
a  minimum  wage  law  for  the  coal  industry 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  efforts  have 
been  made  to  secure  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  for  other  industries.  The  complete 
"socialization"  of  the  British  Isles  is  the 
program  of  the  British  labor  leaders. 
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„,^  .         The  social  reform  program  of  the 

Old  Age  .  .,-,,.•  ^      °      . 

Insurance  and  Asquith  Mmistrv  owes  its  note- 
Pensions  ^.Qrthy  advance  chiefly  to  the 
championship  of  r)a\-id  Lloyd-George,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  In  1909  the  old  age 
pension  act  pro\'iding  for  the  needy  poor  after 
the  age  of  seventy  and  formulated  by  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  was  adopted.  The  national 
insurance  law  also  due  chiefly  to  the  efforts 
of  the  doughty  Welsh  Chancellor,  went  into 
effect  in  July  of  this  year.  It  is  on  a  contribu- 
tory basis.  The  workmen,  the  employer  and 
the  State  all  contribute  to  a  fund  in  return 
for  which  workingmen  and  women  get  free 
medical  attendance  when  they  are  ill,  and  if 
{)ermanently  incapacitated  from  earning  a  liv- 
ing for  themselves,  a  benefit  until  their 
seventieth  year,  when  the  old  age  pension 
begins  to  operate.  In  addition  there  is  a 
maternity  benefit  for  women  and  a  special 
pro\-ision  for  the  cure  of  consumptives.  It 
has  been  proven  by  statistics  that  the  two 
evils  which  press  most  heavily  on  nearly  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  British  population  are  low 
wages  and  irregular  employment.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  Liberal  government  as  partly 
carried  out  by  legislation  already  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons  aims  to 
minimize  some  of  the  consequences  of  these 
evils  by  providing  against  the  disabilities  of 
illness  and  old  age  in  the  pension  and  insur- 
ance acLs  already  noted. 

_    ,,  .      The  great  masses  of  the  British 

tngllth  1       ■  I  1  -  1 

Political  population  have  heretolore  been 
nangf  ^^  much  prcoccupied  with  ques- 
tions of  "  getting  a  job  "  and  "  earning  a  living 
wage,"  as  well  as  being  devoid  of  what  Adam 
Smith  called  economic  hope,  that  they  have 
not  been  alive  to  many  of  the  iK)liticai  changes 
thai  were  taking  [)lace  along  with  and  as  a 
result  of  the  industrial  and  economic  move- 
ments we  have  spoken  of.  While  a  ver>'  con- 
servative country  socially,  Kngland  is  becom- 
ing, {Kjlilically,  more  and  more  nearly  a  pure 
dcmfxrracy.  The  radical  Lloyd-(ieorge  budg- 
et of  1909,  which  inir«Kluc<-f|  new  methmis  of 
{...;,.,>  ,,,...,,  land,  brought  .M|uarcly  before 
'  <le  the  question  of  the  suprem- 

acy of  the  iiou.HC  of  Common.s  in  legislation. 

f ■     ••     ■        ■        •    Moflhi    '       '      (,thr 

!■  ,  ,    i"g  to  I   ^  ,  .  Lla-ir 

olrl-timc  jiowcr.     The  attempt,  however,  was 
'  '111;  it  r(-iilii»|  in  the  rom- 

I  ihe  Jlou-^-  of  I^irds.     The 

I  '0  of   the   vetf)  [Kiwer  of   the  jKrers, 

whi(h    han   In-en   chararteri/e<l   an   the   most 

': .  :      ,    ^  .     .:    I    ,:  :,^^,,.  ^Y^^.  j^re:il 

f'  revolution 


The  country  was  so  absorbed  in  industrial 
questions,  however,  and,  regardless  of  political 
party  view,  was  so  convinced  that  the  veto 
was  an  anachronism,  that  pubUc  opinion 
scarcely  noted  the  change.  At  once  a  num- 
ber of  measures  agitated  for  years  but  never 
■ttithin  the  sphere  of  practical  politics  became 
questions  of  the  hour.  Franchise  reform, 
home  rule  for  Ireland,  disestablishment  of 
the  Welsh  church,  and  educational  readjust- 
ment have  become  realizable.  Instead  of  con- 
tinuing the  piecemeal  reform  of  the  franchise, 
extending  or  withdrawing  modifications  for 
party  advantage,  the  Asquith  ir.inistry  has 
brought  in  a  bill  establishing  manhood  suf- 
frage, the  measure  being  so  framed  that  the 
ballot  can  be  given  to  women  without  altering 
its  general  content.  This  measure  will  un- 
doubtedly become  law  at  the  next  session  of 
ParHament. 

Britain  In  Other  ways  the  governing 
c!nmen'Z  machinery^  of  Great  Britain  is 
Conditions  being  simplified.  The  abolition 
of  plural  voting  will  take  away  from  property 
the  undue  advantage  it  has  possessed  in  the 
past  and  residence  will  become  the  sole  basis 
of  the  franchise.  Registration  laws  are  being 
simplified,  and  the  Liberal  Ministry  contends 
that  the  changes  now  in  course  of  being 
effected  will  establish  for  the  first  time  a  thor- 
oughly democratic  Hou.se  of  Commons. 
Labor  conditions  and  the  growth  of  organized 
labor  parties  and  groui)s,  inside  Parliament  as 
Laborites  and  outside  as  Syndicalists,  have 
complicated  the  problem  for  the  present 
ministry.  In  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  parliamentary  countries  of  the  world, 
l)arty  government  is  being  increasingly  re- 
garded as  undergoing  "  degenerative  changes." 
Government  by  political  j)arties  is  coming  to 
be  regarded  in  Kngland  as  more  and  more  in- 
efficient, and  new  methods  of  a.scertaining  and 
executing  the  popular  will  are  demanded.  In 
ad<lilton  to  domestic  complications  one  of  the 
salient  facts  in  British  political  development 
to-<lay  is  the  numbing  inlluence  of  militarism. 
'I'he  British  state  i^  sixiiding  its  liiiandal  re- 
sources to  their  limit,  and  this  limit  is  largely 
determined  by  the  demands  of  the  army  and 
the  navy.  These-  rlemands  are  in  (urn  condi- 
tifjiied  by  the  naval  rivalry  with  (Jermany. 
In  one  of  the  recent  speeches  of  the  opposition 
in  the  Commons  it  wa.s  said  that  "the  main 
lines  of  the  British  budget  are  laid  down  in 
the  (iernian  chancellery."  In  this  way  the 
progress  of  British  <lemocracy  iH  bound  up,  to 
a  rerfain  evieni ,  with  the  democratic  idea  ami 
progress  on  the  < onlinent. 
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LIBERALS  IN  THE   GERMAN    REICHSTAG,  ONE  OF 

THE    FOREMOST   GERMAN   PROGRESSIVES 


ment,  a  presumptuous  proceeding  ventured 
upon  by  the  German  people  for  the  first  time 
in  their  history.  The  German  Social  Demo- 
crats are  a  party  of  protest  against  an  anti- 
quated political  system.  To  vote  the  Socialist 
ticket  in  Germany  has  become  the  most 
effective  way  of  demanding  that  the  Reichs- 
tag shall  become  a  real  legislature,  that  min- 
isterial responsibility  be  estabhshed,  that  the 
unfair  three-class  Prussian  franchise  be  abol- 
ished, the  unjust  distribution  of  seats  be  cor- 
rected, and  the  country  freed  from  agrarian 
and  clerical  domination. 

What  They  Aristocracy  is  still  supreme  in 
Have  Germany  and  the  Reichstag  is 
"  '*"*  still  in  the  protesting  stage  of  its 
development.  Nevertheless,  it  would  appear 
that  the  German  people  have  arrived  at 
their  poUtical  maturity,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  governing  class  will  long  be  able  to 
withstand  the  pressure  for  a  fuller  democrati- 
zation of  the  country.  Despite  this  political 
handicap  the  German  state  is  the  most 
highly  socialized  in  Europe.  Bismarck  began 
this  socialization  with  the  old  age  pension  act, 
the  sick  benefit  and  insurance  laws.  The 
German  state  owns  all  the  means  of  com- 
munication, railroad,  telegraph,  post  ofiice, 
parcels  post  and  telephones.  The  cities  own 
their  public  utilities,  own  and  manage  their 


German 
Social 
Politics 


The  German  Emi)ire,  it  has  been 
said,  is  a  compromise  between  a 
naturally  agricultural  country  fast 
becoming  an  industrial  one  and  a  feudal 
social  order.  Since  the  war  with  France 
which  created  the  Empire,  the  German  people 
have  been  passing  through  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic revolution  similar  to  that  which  Great 
Britain  underwent  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century',  although  on  a  greater 
scale  and  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  Moreover, 
this  transformation  is  taking  place  with  no 
properly  regulating  machinery  such  as  Eng- 
land has  had,  in  the  form  of  a  real  representa- 
tive system  of  government.  The  German 
Reichstag  does  not  truly  represent  the  Ger- 
man people,  and  the  Chancellor,  or  Prime 
Minister,  is  not  responsible  to  the  popularly 
elected  body.  However,  "  he  who  doubts  that 
Germany  shall  henceforth  be  governed  in  a 
liberal  and  social  spirit  is  blind  politically." 
This  was  the  comment  of  Ernst  Bassermann, 
leader  of  the  National  Liberals,  on  the  recent 
German  general  elections.  The  immense  in- 
crease in  the  Socialist  vote,  in  the  face  of  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that 
the  Socialists  be  defeated,  amounted  to  a 
refusal  to  express  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
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markets,  theatres,  electric  power  houses, 
bake  shojis,  meat  shops  and  factories,  and  the 
German  ser\"ice  in  these  particulars  is  among 
the  best,  if  not  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
state  pro\ides  a  pension  for  almost  every- 
body. In  Januar>-,  191 1,  an  all-inclusive 
workman's  insurance  bill  was  enacted  into 
law.  This  was  designed  to  contain  in  a  single 
measure  all  the  insurance  schemes,  and  the 
general  proxisions  have  been  extended  by 
subsequent  legislation  until  now  there  is  in- 
surance foi  widows  and  orphans.  A  biU  re- 
modeling the  franchise  system  was  passed 
by  the  Prussian  Landtag  two  years  ago 
but  was  unsatisfactor}-.  The  demand  for 
thoroughgoing  reform  is  insistent  and  in- 
creasing. Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there 
such  intelligent  cooperation  between  science 
and  invention  and  government  as  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  Nothing  is  too  difficult  or  radi- 
cal for  the  German  state  to  do  for  the  com- 
fort and  well-being  of  its  citizens.  The  fuller 
participation  of  these  citizens  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  itself  must  be  merely  a 
question  of  time. 

Electoral     ^fance  also  is  a  highly  socialized 

Heform  in    State.    The  Republic  is  the  orig- 

ra/iee      j^^j  j^^j^^  q£  syndicalism,  a  later 

development  of  the  struggle  between  labor 
and  the  so-called  pri\-ilegcd  classes.  The 
French  have  a  fairer  distribution  of  party 
f>ower  in  their  paHiament  than  the  Germans, 
but  much  pressure  has  been  brought  recently 
to  reform  French  parliamentan.'  voting  meth- 
<xis.  The  French  ha^■e  now  what  is  known 
as  the  ".scrutin  d'arrondisscment,"  the 
election  of  a  single  re7>rescntative  for  each 
-.mall  district,  which  has  proved  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  a  cf>rnjpt  bureaucracy.  The 
electoral  reform  bill  now  i>ending  in  the 
French  Senate,  which  was  passed  in  the 
C'hamfHrr  of  Oejjuties  by  a  large  majority, 
L-arly  in  July  and  is  likely  U)  become  a  law, 
provides  for  the  "scrutin  dc  liste,"  or  the 
methfKl  of  clc<,-ting  rei)resentatives  at  large 

■' '-'kct.    France  a'      '       fHrnsions 

for  age  unci  itp 

Oomlitmlirto    |K)r .  ly  Kuroi)can 

'**    *"'      countries.      It    was   attained    in 
^  late  as  the  j)rcM-nt  year.     In 


it,,. 


in  of 


1: 


the  m«> 
tani  probiefn.H  c<inirontinf{  every  ministry  of 
*'  ■  '         '       'Ics,    Thi-  •  '  '"T  the 


i  Mjma  were  1, 


item-   ,1 


bcr  2  ^,  and  the  nrw  senMon  will  Iw  (f]Krncd  on 


the  28th  of  the  present  month.  Despite  the 
eflForts  of  the  reactionaries,  the  elections  for 
this  session  will  gi\-e  wider  opportunity  than 
ever  before  for  the  expression  of  the  popular 
^^'ilI.  During  the  past  few  years  parliaments 
have  been  established  in  Japan,  Persia,  Tur- 
key and  China,  and  insistent  demands  have 
been  made  for  self-government  in  Egj-pt, 
India  and  the  Philippines.  In  most  civilized 
states  political  power  is  being  steadily  trans- 
ferred from  the  few  to  the  many.  Moreover, 
the  most  important  business  of  political  e.x- 
perts  has  now  come  to  be  the  improvement 
of  old  machiner}^,  or  the  creation  of  new,  to 
discover  the  will  of  the  people.  For  years 
Switzerland  has  found  that  the  initiative  and 
the  referendum  work  well.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  adopted  these,  as  well  as 
some  of  our  own  states,  notably  Oregon.  In 
the  presidential  campaign  of  this  year  in  the 
United  States,  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall  have  become  watchwords.  Propor- 
tional representation  has  proved  its  efficiency 
in  Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Finland  and 
some  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Finland  and  six  states  of 
the  American  Union  (Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Utah,  Washington,  California)  have 
given  the  voting  right  to  women.  In  Bel- 
gium and  some  parts  of  Switzerland  a  citizen 
is  fined  if  he  does  not  go  to  the  polls,  and  Italy 
and  Argentina  are  reported  to  be  considering 
the  passage  of  similar  legislation.  All  over 
the  world  we  find  a  democracy  already  in 
pos.session  of,  or  coming  into  its  own. 

What  European  l^t^niocracy  in  Europe  says  Sam- 
Democracu     ucl  P.  Orth,  a  brilliant  student  of 

Can  teaeh  ua  ■  i  .  •  •  ^ •    i       • 

world  questions  m  an  article  in 
the  current  Xnrlh  American  Reinrw,  has  at- 
tained a  new  impetus  through  the  political 
organization  of  labor  and  has  achieved  power 
through  forcing  a  coalition  of  Socialists,  Radi- 
cals and  Liberals 

a  coalition  which  foreshadows  jjreatcr  ihaiigt-s  in 
the  inti'rnation.'i!  (Milicii-s  of  Kurope  and  the  in- 
tcrniil  ixjiity  of  its  cinpiri-s  th.tn  clid  tht-  ciin(|ii('sts 
of  ("h:irl«inaKnc,  tht-  triiinijihs  of  ("romwill,  tht- 
'  I- ri-<i<Ti(k  ihf  ( in-at ,  ihi- amfiitioiis  of  ih«' 
I  ■  I  ■,  and  thr  h.i\c»«-  of  thr  military  ininolaur. 

.Sa(4oU-on  Uonap.irt(-.  Ik'causi- it  is  shift  inKKovrrn- 
incnt  from  a  |iro|M-riy  to  a  iicrsona!  Iiasis,  it  is 
iri-atinK  a  nt-w  |Hj|iti(al  (i^itcrnalism  ati<i  is  ihrc.il- 
i-ninK  that  in(ii\  '  '  m  uhi<h  Anu-ri(.iiis  have 
Ix-f-n  t.uiKhl    to  ■  ihr   niolticr  of   proj^rcHH. 

Hjht   of  ritiiii    iiiovcmcnts  in   lMiro|><-  <»iir 
'  \    ri-m.iin><    thf    most     consi-rvalivf    <l«-- 
miM  racy  in  thr  world.      (  .in  yon  im.ii^itu'  a  tr.ins 
form.ilion  in  ihr  KMlfral  St-natc  i»uch  as  the  l-lnxlish 
d'-miMTats  rfic<  ii-d  in  their  ilouHi-  of  Lords.''     Or 
'      '       opir  (  han^es  of  I'aris  Liking  iil.ur  at 
Or    the    llrfnrt    IVo^r-ini    of     Hi  11 
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Bebel's  party  adopted  as  the  platform  of  cither  of 
our  great  parties?  It  is  true  we  have  no  burden- 
some militarism,  no  hereditary  tinsel,  and  have 
achieved  universal  manhood  suffrage.  In  spite  of 
all  this,  democracy  in  Europe  is  more  radical  in 
theory  and  in  jiractice  than  democracy  in  America. 

This  year  (191 2)  has  shown  the  begmning  of 
a  new  courageous  radicalism  in  American 
politics  that  is  at  last  making  us  face  reality. 

Why  not  give  Despitc  the  mass  of  newspaper 
Madero  a  reports  magnifying  the  so-called 
Orozco  revolution  in  Mexico  and 
the  alleged  necessity  for  intervention  by  the 
United  States,  the  American  people,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  are  not  deceived.  They  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  efforts  of  the  Mexicans  to 
progress  along  the  paths  of  prosperity  and 
peace.  They  are  in  favor  of  giving  President 
Madero  a  chance  to  carry  out  his  policies  of 
economic  regeneration.  During  his  eleven 
months  in  ofhce  many  of  these  have  already 
been  inaugurated,  and  others  will  be  formu- 
lated into  law  by  the  new  Congress,  which 
began  its  sessions  in  Mexico  City  on  Septem- 
ber 16.  The  last  session  was  not  really  in 
sympathy  with  the  Madero  policies,  being 
composed  largely  of  Diaz  "holdovers."  The 
new  session  will  be  a  reform  Congress.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Mexican  national 
legislature  holds  two  sessions  a  year,  from 
April  I  to  June  i,  and  from  September  16  to 
December  15,  and  that  a  permanent  com- 


mittee of  both  houses  sits  during  the  recesses. 
During  the  summer  months  just  past  this 
permanent  committee  has  been  working  hard, 
under  Sefior  Madero's  direction,  formulating 
new  legislation.  It  will  be  dominated  by  the 
Constitutional  Progressive  party  to  which 
Madero  owes  his  election.  We  learn  that 
150  out  of  243  representatives  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  the  controlling  vote  in  the 
Senate  will  be  in  favor  of  the  Madero  reform 
schemes.  Bills  embodying  these  schemes, 
including  the  redistribution  of  land,  anti- 
peonage  laws,  and  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  factory  workers,  will  be  introduced. 


As  to 

American 

Intervention 


Mexico  has  passed  rather  sud- 
denly from  a  despotism  to  a 
regime  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  at  something  like  democracy.  During 
such  a  transition  it  is  inevitable  that  certain 
difificulties  an  '  disorders  should  arise,  among 
them  such  brigand  movements  as  those 
headed  Ijy  Orozco  and  Zapata,  which  should 
not  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  revolutions. 
On  reliable  authority  we  are  informed  that 
the  Orozco  revolution  was  begun  in  good 
faith.  Its  leader,  Pascual  Orozco,  Jr.,  was 
probably  misled  l)y  agitators  who  claimed 
that  President  JNIadero  did  not  intend  to 
fulfdl  all  the  ])romises  of  his  platform. 
Orozco's  lack  of  success  has  cost  him  the 
better  class  of  his  supporters.  His  remaining 
followers  in  the  states  of  Chihuahua,  Durango 
and  Sonora  have  already  degenerated  into  the 
same  sort  of  brigands  that  have  been  engi- 
neering the  revolution  in  the  South.  There 
are  constant  reports  of  the  destruction  of 
American  life  and  property  and  insistent  de- 
mands for  some  radical  action  by  the  United 
States.  Last  month  the  newspapers  were 
claiming  that  President  Taft  contemplated 
actual  military  intervention  in  the  Mexican 
situation.  Mr.  Taft,  however,  stated  that  he 
would  not  take  any  action  in  the  matter 
without  the  explicit  approval  of  Congress, 
and  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  call  a  special 
session  for  the  purpose  of  securing  such 
authorization.  Early  last  month.  Senator 
William  Alden  Smith,  of  Michigan,  chair- 
man of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Relations,  began  at  El 
Paso,  Texas,  his  work  of  inquiring  into 
whether  or  not  American  capital  has  aided  or 
abetted  the  present  uprising  against  the 
Mexican  Government. 


"ilLXlLO    FOR    THE    llL.vlL.Y...^ 
(This    is    what   would    happen  if  Uncle  Sam  attempted  to 
interfere)     From  El  Ahuizole  (Mexico  City) 


Fear   of   American   intervention 
dominated    the   politics   of    two 
other   Latin-American   countries 
last  month.    The  rather  ridiculous  "insult" 
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offered  by  a  hysterical  Cuban  newspaper  man, 
late  in  August,  to  Hugh  S.  Gibson,  the 
American  Charge  d 'Affaires  at  Havana, 
stirred  up  bad  feeling  in  some  journalistic 
quarters  both  in  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 
President  Gomez  e\-idently  considered  this 
serious  enough  to  call  for  a  personal  letter  to 
President  Taft  assuring  the  American  nation 
of  Cuba's  good  intentions  and  appealing  to 
the  United  States  government  to  "again 
assure  the  Cuban  people  that  the  United 
States  has  no  designs  upon  their  inde- 
pendence." The  Cuban  Secretary  of  State 
has  refused  to  give  out  the  terms  of  President 
Taft's  reply,  and  our  own  State  Department 
will  say  nothing  further  than  that  it  was 
"firm  but  reassuring.''  It  is  whispered 
among  Cuban  politicians  in  the  opposing 
political  camp  to  President  Gomez  that  his 
letter  was  in  the  nature  of  a  campaign  docu- 
ment in  favor  of  his  own  reelection,  and  in- 
tended to  forestall  a  searching  inquiry  into 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  his  present 
administration. 

.    ^^        The  world  is  growing  weary  of 

Another  .      \,.  ^  J 

Revolution  in  rcvolutions  in  Nicaragua.  Ihis 
Micarao.a  ^nfortunate  Central  American 
country,  the  size  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
but  with  only  about  one-eighteenth  of  the 
pfjpulation,  has  been  in  an  almost  constant 
state  of  revolution  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
When  that  burly  despot,  Zelaya,  was  forced 
out  of  office  two  years  ago,  as  a  result  of  a 
revolution  successful  largely  because  our 
State  Department  had  openly  condemned  his 
practices,  Juan  Estrada  became  President. 
He  also  was  forced  out  oi  ofTice,  but  before 
"resigning"  he  is.sued,  Cm  September  1910) 
a  provi.sional  law  under  which  the  govern- 
ment was  to  l>e  administered  until  such  time 
as  a  new  constitution  could  be  adopted. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  instrument  as  finally 
a/lo[>ted,  Seftor  .Aflolfo  Diaz,  became  Pro- 
visional President  O'n  .May  loi  i )  to  hoKl  office 
until  the  la.st  day  of  the  present  year,  when 
General  I»uLh  Mena,  who  was  <'lected  on 
OcUAter  7,  191 1,  will  become  Pre.sident  for  the 
new  constitutional  \ht'uhI,  191,^16.  Diaz 
harJ  not  \)ixn  in  office  long  l>ef(»re  a  revolt 

broke  r>ut      ■   '■    '  '  '     -   ■       '    '■    tigated. 

It  is  now  I  .  '  AnuT- 

iran  commercial  concerns  anxious  to  secure 
(I 

i<  i.  .=  ,•..:- ^   ■.■..,.■  -•  ■•.■  '-..••■' 

,\Icna,  who  i.«  anxioun  to  ><•(  ure  the  presidenc-y 
at  once.     Some  of  the  old  followrrs  of  the 

Z»-' -.'..:.-,.   -oining  forf  <-s  with  .VIena.havi- 

l><  •  . I  guerrilla  warfare  for  M-veral 


months.  General  conditions  in  the  country 
grew  so  bad  and  American  life  and  property, 
as  well  as  that  of  other  foreigners,  were  in  so 
much  danger  that,  early  last  month,  the  State 
Department  ordered  the  cruiser  California  to 
land  a  large  force  of  marines  at  Corinto,  the 
port  of  Nicaragua.  This  force  was  then 
taken  to  ^Managua,  the  capital,  which  was 
threatened  by  the  rebel  troops,  the  idea  of  the 
Department  being  to  protect  American  life 
and  property  and  aid  the  established  govern- 
ment in  maintaining  order. 

.    ,,     -,      At   its   last   session   the   United 

Another  Case  i      i-        i 

for  Election  States  Senate  declined  to  approve 
uperviaion  ^  treaty  proposed  by  Secretary 
Knox,  under  which  both  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua,  with  the  aid  of  American  bankers, 
would  have  been  able  to  refund  their  debts 
and  establish  their  finances  upon  sound 
foundations.  The  treaties  were  rejected  be- 
cause it  was  alleged  they  had  been  formulated 
by  "undue  Wall  Street  influence."  Whether 
or  not  such  financial  control  of  the  affairs 
of  these  republics  as  was  proposed  in  the 
treaties  would  be  desirable,  it  is  coming  to  be 
recognized  by  those  who  know  conditions  in 
Nicaragua,  that  .\merican  supervision  of  elec- 
tions in  that  turbulent  republic  is  inevitable  in 
the  near  future,  .\merican  officials  now 
supervise  elections  in  Panama  at  the  recjuest 
of  that  republic  itself.  Last  month  it  was 
reported  that  the  next  elections  for  the  presi- 
dency of  Nicaragua  would  be  held  under  the 
supervision  of  Unitetl  States  authorities,  and 
that  the  present  government.  General  Mena 
and  his  followers,  and  the  adherents  of  the  old 
Zelaya  regime  all  agree  in  requesting  such 
supervision. 

.  ,.   \  brief  item  tucked  away  in  an 

Agreeing  on  the  .  .  ,  -^ 

Near  Eastern    inCOnS[)lCUOUS     COmCr     of     OUC     Or 

Question  ^^.^  ^^  ^j^^  ,.  ^.^^^.j.  informed  Ameri- 
can newspapers  last  month  conveyed  in- 
formation of  much  greater  moment  to  the 
world  in  general  than  all  the  cam|)aign  gos- 
sip and  speculation  which  has  appeared  dur- 
ing recent  months  in  our  political  i)ress.  It 
was  the  summary  of  an  f)fli(ial  note,  issued 
from  Vienna  on  September  .H,  in  explanation 
of  the  recent  visit  of  l)r.  von  Hethmann- 
llollweg,  the  (ierman  Imperial  Chanteilor,  to 
Count  \<»n  Herchtold,  Austro-Hungarian 
.Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  "note," 
>.trip|)ed  of  its  |»ri|jiniii;ir\  ;iih|  concluding 
verbiage,  said: 

Thr  cxhatiHtivc  convcrHSitionM  whir  h  look  piiire 
Ix-lwrrti  ihi'  two  Nt.iti-MiiiiMi  ri'Hiilifd  in  |M-rfe(l 
mill II. tl  iiti<li-rittaii(liiiK  tut  ,ill  |M-iiilii)K  'im'HiidiiN  of 
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lent  partner  in  the  Triple  Alliance.  All  these 
middle  European  states,  for  poHtical  and 
economic  reasons,  want  to  maintain  the  exist- 
ing order  in  Turkey.  They  are  also  opposed  to 
the  emergence  of  any  new  Balkan  states. 
An  interesting  light  is  thrown  upon  Danubian 
jiolitics  by  an  interview  with  the  Rumanian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Reichspost  of  Vienna. 
He  is  reported  as  saying : 

Rumania  is  living  in  good  relations  with  Turkey. 
The  expansion  of  any  Balkan  state  would  natur- 
ally affect  our  credit  and  our  prestige.  As  such 
expansion  could  only  be  effected  at  the  exjiense  of 
Turkey,  our  altitude,  in  such  case,  as  regards  the 
Porte  explains  itself  the  moment  we  stand  by  the 
princi|)Ie  of  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 
As  to  the  eventuality  of  an  entente  between  Ru- 
mania and  Bulgaria  tending  to  cooperation  be- 
tween them,  it  is  easy  to  find  a  base  for  such  an 
entente,  but  it  would  be  neces.sary  that  Bulgaria 
should  give  us  as  a  ])reliminary  and  in  a  manner 
excluding  all  doubt,  the  assurance  that  she  re- 
foreign  policy,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Near  """'""es  her  aspirations  concerning  the  Dobrudja. 
East.  .  .  .  The  object  of  both  statesmen  is  to  Otherwise  such  an  understanding  between  the  two 
maintain  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkans  and  to  countries  is  impossible.  We  are  now  the  first  in 
.strengthen  Turkey.  '''^'  "^Ikans  and  mean  to  remain  so. 


COUNT   VON    BERCHTOLD,    AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN 

FOREIGN    MINISTER 
(Who  has  made  a  startling  proposal  for  Turkish  reform) 


Effect  of  the  ^^^^^  communique  had  a  salutary 
Aiistro-German  G^cct  in  clearing  the  air  in  south- 

A.reen^ent      ^,^^^^^^^     KuropC.       It    is    the    i^rst 

definite  statement  from  the  allied  German 
and  Austrian  governments  as  to  their  attitude 
on  the  everlasting  Balkan  question.  In  view 
of  what  has  been  going  on  in  this  disturbed 
region  during  the  past  summer,  the  note  is- 
sued last  month  from  Vienna  may  be  inter- 
j)reted  as  an  ultimatum,  a  warning  of  "hands 
off"  to  such  go\ernments  and  interests  as 
have  been  planning  partition  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  continental  journals  that  are 
known  to  be  semi-officially  inspired,  have 
been  publishing  for  some  time  glowing  reports 
of  the  military  and  naval  preparedness  of 
Germany  and  the  completion  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  and  Rumanian  mobilizations. 


Humania's 

Self- 
Assertion 


For  several  weeks  {)ast  the  French 
and  German  press  have  reported 
a  good  deal  of  passing  to  and  fro 
of  military  and  diplomatic  personages  be- 
tween Vienna  and  Bucharest,  the  latest  being 
a  visit  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Count  von  Berchtold,  to  the  King  of 
Rumania.  These  movements  are  regarded 
as  having  a  distinct  political  significance, 
"with  ulterior  military  possibilities."  The 
compact  little  kingdom  of  Rumania  is  known 
to  be  ciuite  in  line  with  Austria-Hungary  in  all 
questions  affecting  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
states.  In  fact,  Rumania  is  now  regarded  by 
the  European  political  experts  as  being  a  si- 


How  Russia  ^his  menacing  allusion  to  the 
rwcAerf  aspirations  of  Bulgaria  is  signifi- 
cant since  it  is  the  key  to  the  real 
relations  between  these  two  Danubian  states, 
Bulgaria  and  Rumania.  At  the  Congress  of 
Berlin,  in  1878,  the  Russians  recovered,  as  a 
kind  of  broker's  commission  from  Rumania, 
that  part  of  Bes.sarabia  taken  from  Russia 
after  the  Crimean  War.  The  help  given 
Russia  by  Rumania  at  the  siege  of  Plevna 
General  Ignatiev  had  obtained  by  prom- 
ising the  Rumanian  Prime  Minister  all 
the  Dobrudja  (the  territory  between  the 
Danube,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Bulgarian 
boundary)  and  in  addition  a  small  part  of 
Bulgaria.  A  compromise  was  made  at  Ber- 
lin, however,  and  Rumania  received  only  the 
Dobrudja  with  a  boundary  starting  from  a 
point  on  the  lower  Danube  to  a  point  on  the 
Black  Sea.  This  session  left  the  Bulgarians 
e.\a.sperated  both  with  Russia  and  Rumania, 
and  nourishing  the  aspirations  which  the 
Rumanian  diplomat  knew  no  Bulgarian  gov- 
ernment could  renounce  definitely.  There- 
fore no  entente  between  the  two  countries 
was  possible. 


The 
Berchtold 
Proposal 


The  diplomatic  sensation  of  the 
situation  during  the  past  month 
was  the  advice  given  quite  frankly 
and  "with  friendly  intentions"  by  the  Austrian 
Foreign  Minister  to  the  new  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  try  and  relieve  the  situation  and 
avert  an  internal  conflict  of  nationalities  by 
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adopting  a  policy  of  decentralization  in  the 
administration  of  the  empire.  This  was  at 
once  seized  on  by  some  as  an  underhand 
scheme  to  bring  about  the  autonomy  of  the 
different  races  and  the  break  up  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  The  exact  terms  of  the  Berch- 
told  proposition  are  not  known  except  to  the 
foreign  offices  of  the  eo\ernments  to  whom 
they  were  communicated.  From  the  rather 
hazy  diplomatic  phraseology  of  the  author- 
ized statement,  reported  by  the  Vienna  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times,  we  gather 
that  the  substance  is  contained  in  the  phrase 
"a  policy  of  moderate  decentralization  on 
ethnic  lines."  This  has  been  generally  taken 
to  mean  a  demand  on  the  part  of  .\ustria  for 
local  autonomy  for  all  the  Turkish  provinces. 
On  August  30  the  Turkish  Ambassador  at 
\"ienna  gave  the  official  reply  of  the  Porte 
to  the  suggestions  of  Count  von  Berchtold. 
The  ambassador  stated  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  his  government  to  extend  the  scope 
of  local  government  in  .\lbania.  As  to  the 
so-called  decentralizing  policy  in  other  parts 
of  theempnre,  heth  jught  the.\ustrian  Foreign 
Office  must  be  mistaken.  .-Mbanians  and  Bul- 
garians, however,  have  begun  to  demand  what 
would  amount  to  separate  government  for 
Macedonia  and  .\lbania,  to  which  the  Bul- 
garian hotheads  would  afld  the  Vilayet  of 
.\drianople — the  territon.'  lying  between  the 
western  Bulgarian  frontier  and  Constanti- 
nople. The  principle  of  decentralization, 
moreover,  has  been  favorably  received  by 
many  of  the  Turkish  papers  and  at  .\thens. 

y.  />        ,   The  foregoing  are  only  details. 

Tht  general  i  11 

European     What  mav  be  regarded  as  equiv- 
'  ®'""* '      alent  to  a'  Berlin  official  view  of 
the  general  Kuropean  outUxik  is  the  state- 
ment in  one  of  the  German  journals,  that  the 


earnest  efforts  made  on  both  sides  to  bring 
about  a  rapprochement  between  England  and 
Germany  may  be  considered  as  "wrecked." 
Xow,  Winston  Churchill's  new  naval  pro- 
posals have  made  agreement  impossible  for 
a  long  time,  and  the  situation  in  Europe  has 
become  more  critical.  At  which  point  the 
thundercloud  will  burst,  or  whether  there  may 
not  be  a  long  wait,  cannot  be  determined. 
The  present  internal  conflict  in  Turkey  is 
unfortunate.  It  may  bring  on  external 
troubles,  with  the  result  that  when  all  is  over 
only  a  Turkey  in  Asia  will  sur\i\e.  The 
Bulgarians,  who  have  made  alliance^  with 
Servia  and  Greece,  are  being  (lri\en  to  strike 
the  blow.  Russia  holds  them  back  because 
things  are  not  ready  yet  for  the  onset.  As 
to  England's  understanding  with  Russia  and 
France,  even  the  Paris  journals  are  admitting 
that  it  has  already  assumed  the  character  of 
a  coalition  against  Germany. 

^     Only  a  few  days  less  than  a  year 

Italy  and  ,  t      1     .         i   •  ^ 

Turkey  Making  after  Italv  s  uitmiatum  to  1  ur- 
Peuce  j.^.^,^  which  began  the  war  o\er 
Trii)oli,  it  was  re])orted  that  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  two  nations  had  successfully 
concluded  negotiations  for  a  peace  treaty. 
On  September  17  it  was  announced  unoffi- 
cially, but  upon  reliable  authority,  that 
'■pre-official  negotiations"  in  .Switzerland 
had  resulted  in  a  tentative  agreement  pro- 
viding for  the  suspension  of  hostilities  and 
covering  four  j)rincipal  jioints.  .\s  illustrat- 
ing the  rather  curious  indirection  of  diplo- 
rracy,  it  will  be  interesting  to  quote  here  these 
points,  or,  as  rej^ort  i)uls  it,  the  ai)proximate 
bases  of  agreement. 

(I) — The  Tiirki-ih  ( ioNcrnmcni  will  mKlortakt- 
to  recoKnizt-  the  Italian  <m  <  iiiialion  of  the  coast  ol 
Tripoli  anfj  C  yrfnaica  and  will  withdraw  t  hr  Oii<i 


UNHAPfY    lUKKKY   BWNC;  ADVLSHJ  HV   IIS  KUKOKh.AN   KRIKNlJh 

Prrirn  Kiknlki  (VUrnna) 
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man  forces.  Turkey,  without  formally  recognizing 
Italy's  sovereignty  in  Tripoli,  will  not  oppose 
Italian  expansion  into  the  interior.  She  will,  how- 
ever, retain  a  port  near  Tunis  or  Egypt,  in  order 
to  communicate  with  the  hinterland. 

(II) — Italy  legally  will  recognize  the  Caliph's 
religious  jurisdiction  in  the  Libyan  provinces  and 
all  the  privileges  and  guaranties  pertaining  thereto. 

(Ill) — Italy  will  grant  Turkey  an  unredeemable 
loan  of  $120,000,000. 

(IV) — As  a  safeguard  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  that  loan  Turkey,  while  retaining  the 
sovereignty  over  all  the  iEgean  Islands,  will 
allow  Italy  to  hold  the  twelve  islands  which  have 
already  been  occupied,  and  which,  therefore,  will 
remain  under  Italian  administration. 

September  29  was  the  anniversary 
of"thl"war    '^^  ^he  Italian  declaration  of  war. 

The  contest  has  proved  to  be  quite 
different  from  the  expectation  of  the  Italian 
statesmen  and  officers  while  they  were  pre- 
paring for  this  conquest  of  Tripolitania  and 
Cyrenaica.  Costly  in  money,  men  and 
efforts,  the  fact  remains  that  an  army  of 
more  than  1 50,000  men,  well  equipped,  with  a 
fleet  of  aeroplanes  and  dirigibles,  and  backed 
by  a  strong  navy  holding  the  supremacy  of 
the  seas,  against  a  few  old  ships  of  the  Turks, 
has  succeeded,  after  great  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices, in  merely  driving  the  enemy  a  few  miles 
away  from  the  coast,  or  the  larger  part  of  the 
coast,  and  is  unable  to  advance  much  farther 
than  the  range  of  the  big  guns  of  the  Italian 
dreadnoughts.  Opposed  to  them  is  an  army 
of  Bedouins  and  Arabs,  all  volunteers,  seldom 
before  organized  and  equipped,  commanded 
by  four  or  five  hundred  Turkish  officers,  who 
have  succeeded  in  entering  the  country,  and 
reenforced  by  about  four  thousand  Turkish 
regulars.  Unable  to  accomplish  the  great 
result  expected  in  Tripoli,  and  to  defeat  the 
Arabs  decisively,  Italy  attempted  to  end  the 
war  by  bombarding  Beirut,  by  helping  the 
Yemen  rebels  against  Turkish  rule,  by 
attacking  the  Dardanelles,  hoping  thus  to 
force  Europe  to  interfere,  by  occupying  the 
.^gean  Islands  and  by  upsetting  the  state  of 
things  in  the  Balkans,  by  helping  the  Albanian 
uprising,  and  provoking  the  Montenegrins 
to  warlike  acts.  Among  the  retaliatory 
measures  which  the  Sublime  Porte  employed 
were  the  abolition  of  all  treaty  privileges,  the 
increase  of  100  per  cent,  on  the  duty  of  Italian 
goods,  and  the  expulsion  of  all  Italians  from 
the  empire. 

.,    ...      With  the  advent  of  the  new  cabi- 

Cabinet  and   net    in     I  urkey    peace    became 

pinion      lYiuch  more  probable.    The  Young 

Turkish    cabinet    had    repeatedly    declared 

that  the  Turks  would  never  yield,  and  that 


they  would  oppose  Italy  to  the  last.  It  is 
said  that  among  the  Italian  peace  negotia- 
tors in  Switzerland  who  from  time  to  time 
took  part  in  the  "conversations"  were  Sig- 
nors  Bertolini,  Fusinato,  and  Volpi,  and  that 
the  Turks  were  represented  by  Nabi  Bey 
(Minister  at  Sofia)  and  Ahmed  Djivdad,  edi- 
tor of  the  Ikdam  of  Constantinople.  The 
problem  was  to  find  a  way  to  spare  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  Turkey,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  annexation  a  permanent  thing. 
As  to  indemnity,  return  of  the  islands,  and 
religious  rights  in  the  conquered  territory, 
Italy  seems  willing  to  make  concessions,  but 
the  Turks  insist  that  some  part  of  TripoH 
and  Cyrenaica  shall  remain  under  Ottoman 
rule.  The  Turkish  press,  although  advocat- 
ing peace,  insists  that  the  Government  should 
not  give  in,  as  the  war  was  unjust  and  Italy 
is  far  from  being  the  conqueror.  "We  are 
ready  to  make  sacrifices,  but  to  completely 
renounce  our  two  African  provinces  is  too 
much,"  says  the  Jeune  Turc. 

r...    .   ,   ;,.  China  still  struggles  to  maintain 

China  s  Ambi-  ,  .      ,  '^'^ 

tious  Railway  her  mdependent  republican  gov- 
chemes  gj-nment  and  to  conduct  her  own 
business  without  the  aid  of  foreign  money. 
It  was  reported  last  month  that  President 
Yuan  Shih-kai  and  his  advisors  had  succeeded 
in  floating  a  domestic  loan  of  $50,000,000 
quite  independent  of  the  six-power  group  of 
foreign  financiers.  The  Chinese,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  are  much  concerned  lest 
the  independence  of  their  country  may  be 
threatened  and  actual  partition  begun  if  for- 
eign bankers  secure  control  of  their  finances. 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  the  Chinese  patriot  and 
the  first  Provisional  President,  has  been  de- 
voting his  time  and  attention  to  the  economic 
betterment  of  his  country,  particularly  to 
the  promotion  of  railway  construction.  It 
was  reported,  last  month,  that  the  government 
had  authorized  Dr.  Sun  to  establish  a  railway 
corporation  to  carry  out  a  system  covering 
70,000  miles  and  involving  a  great  extension 
of  the  privileges  of  foreigners  throughout  the 
country,  with  possibilities  of  immense  increase 
in  Chinese  foreign  trade.  According  to  an 
official  statement,  President  Yuan  Shih-kai 
purposes  to  authorize  the  expenditure  by 
Dr.  Sun,  of  30,000  taels  ($20,000)  monthly 
to  promote  the  railway  scheme.  Dr.  Sun 
also  proposes  to  borrow  abroad,  giving  the 
railways  as  security  until  the  profits  pay  the 
loan,  but  to  keep  all  the  lines  in  the  frontier 
provinces  exclusively  under  Chinese  control. 
It  is  expected  that  the  National  Assembly,  at 
its  winter  session,  will  approve  of  this  plan. 
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/7  ^^^  completed  railway  system 
on  China's  wlll  op>en  Up  thc  whole  of  China 
Opportunity  proper  to  fordgii  residents  and 
enterprise.  All  foreigners,  however,  are  to  be 
amenable  to  Chinese  laws.  In  this  way  the 
new  Chinese  Republican  government  pur- 
fKises  keeping  the  countr}-  for  its  own  people. 
The  three  great  principles  of  the  Chinese 
RepubUc,  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  is  reported  as 
sajing  in  a  recent  inter\new  in  the  London 
labor  organ,  the  Clarion,  are:  (i)  The  Chinese 
must  be  an  absolutely  free  race;  (2)  the  peo- 
ple must  be  supreme  in  their  o\\-n  govern- 
ment; (3)  the  p>eople  must  be  supreme  in  the 
production  of  their  own  wealth.  Now  that 
the  Manchus  have  abdicated,  says  Dr.  Sun, 
''we  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  first 
two  of  these  principles,  but  it  remains  for  us 
to  accomplish  the  revolution  of  society.  .  .  . 
This  is  simply  our  humble  part  in  the  great 
progressive  movement  that  is  now  agitating 
the  people  of  all  countries."  The  primary 
elections  for  representatives  to  the  new 
National  Assembly  will  be  held  throughout 
the  country  on  December  10,  and  the  final 
elections  on  January  10.  Dr.  George  Ernest 
Morrison,  the  celebrated  veteran  Peking  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times,  who  in 
August  was  appointed  foreign  diplomatic  ad- 
\iser  to  the  Chinese  Government,  is  reported 
as  saying  that  there  are  no  candidates  for  the 
IK-rmanent  presidency  e.xcept  Yuan  Shih-kai, 
and  that  he  will  undoubtedly  be  elected. 

Art  There  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  most  important  eth- 
white  nological  discoveries  of  recent 
*  ""**  times  Ls  that  made  by  Professor 
Vilhjalmar  Stefanss<jn,  of  the  American 
Mu.seum  of  Natural  History,  of  a  tribe  of 
Eskimos  in  the  far  northwest  of  Canada, 
Mtme  of  them  white,  and  still  in  the  stone 
age  of  development.  Dr.  Stefansson  reached 
.Seattle  last  month  after  completing  a  four 
years'  .scientific  expedition  in  the  Mackenzie 
Riv'  "■■•'•un.  In  r  -  tion  with  Dr.  R.  M. 
An  '>f  thc  I  ity  of  Icjwa,  Stefaris- 

!M*n  set  himself  to  work  out  the  solution  of 
the  [»rohIem  which  has  bafncd  ethnologists 
for  many  years.  .Arctic  explort-rs  have 
brought  from  the  north  stories  of  a  lost  tribe 
of  white  jH-o[)lr.  .Amunflscn  derlaretl  the 
"'•  ■  '■ '''  him  of  thi-m.  Stefansson  now 
«•  primitivr  people  wh<i  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  while  men  till  his 
(..irty  '       For  months  he  H\e<l  with 

thrni  ii  homo  on  the  mainland  ol  the 

continent  and  in  Victoria  Island.     They  are 
a  r-  'v  trilH',  f|iiitr   unlike   the  Alaska 

r»r   .'.i...  rv;  .i/,ie   River    Eskimos.     Stefansson 


Copyriiiht  by  Fleming  !!.  Kevc!l  Co.,  N<- 

DR.  SUN  YAT-SEN,  THE  CHINESE  PATRIOT  AND  HIS  SON 

(Fr.om  a  photograph  in  a  recent  biography  by  James  Cantlie) 

believes  they  are  of  Norwegian  origin,  mary 
of  them  having  fair  hair,  Ijlue  eyes,  and 
fair  skins  and  beards,  entirely  dilTerent  from 
the  Eskimos,  not  only  in  thc  shajje  of  the 
skull,  but  in  the  general  features,  and  without 
a  single  trace  of  the  Mongolian  tyi)e.  It  is 
known  that  in  the  loth  century  three  or  four 
thousand  Icelanders  settled  in  Greenland. 
Some  of  these  ])eople  making  an  e.\i)e(lition 
to  the  mainland  were  afterwards  "lost." 
The  newly  discovered  tribe  seems  likely  to  be 
their  descendants.  It  may  be  that  these 
pcojile.  Prof.  Stefans.son  (himself  of  Icelandic 
descent)  says,  are  thc  descendants  of  the 
Norsemen,  who,  more  than  ciglil  lumdred 
years  ago,  went  to  .\t\\f(jundlaMd  with  "  Lief 
the  Lucky"  and  were  lost.  Regardi-d  from 
any  viewpoint  the  discovery  by  such  a 
careful,  conservati\e  man  as  Professor  Stef- 
ansson of  a  new  people  in  the  far  north 
with  some  white  characteristics  is  of  rcid 
scientific  value. 


Miipplttg 

Ihn  ¥ayil 

I  niul'e 


At  the  other  end  (.f  the  .North 
Anierican  tr)ntinent  in  the 
scariely  known  district  of  Peli-n. 
in  (Guatemala,  a  young  American  explorer. 
RusM-11  Hastings  ,\!illward,  has  been  patient  In 
inv«-Htigating  the  life  ;ind    customs  of    \vh;il 
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seems  to  be  the  most  ancient  race  of  human 
beings  now  in  existence.  "El  Peten"  lies 
west  of  British  Honduras,  between  the  Carib- 
bean coast  and  the  Bay  of  Campeche.  It 
has  long  been  known  to  all  Central  Ameri- 
cans as  "the  mystery."  There  young  Mill- 
ward,  to  whom  is  credited  "  the  world's  mileage 
record  for  traveling  across  unknown  coun- 
try," last  spring,  discovered  lakes  and  moun- 
tains, penetrated  unknown  fastnesses,  studied 
and  photographed  the  ruins  of  temples  and 
palaces,  some  never  before  seen  by  white  men, 
and  laboriously  mapped  out  the  extent  of  the 
once  flourishing  Maya  Empire.  He  also 
studied  the  commercial  jiossibilities  of  the 
region  in  regard  to  timber  and  mineral  re- 
sources. The  present-day  Mayas,  who  now 
live  on  both  sides  of  the  Mexican-Guatamalan 
line,  have  never  acknowledged  submission 
to  either  government.  They  have  no  ex- 
planation to  ofTer  of  the  mysterious  ruins 
attesting  the  former  grandeur  of  their  race. 
The  architecture  of  the  ruined  temples  par- 
takes of  the  Mongolian  type,  and  Millward 
says  that  some  of  the  most  recently  deciph- 
ered hieroglyph  inscriptions  indicate  a  cul- 
ture as  ancient  as  that  of  the  Egyptians. 
Old  Mexican  chronicles  state  that  the  pal- 
aces and  pyramids  of  the  Mayas  were  so 


ancient  when  Cortez  arrived  that  at  that 
time  there  grew  on  them  trees  more  than  a 
thousand  years  old.  Locating  and  photo- 
graphing the  ruins  of  these  ancient  cities  is 
of  inestimable  value  to  archaeologists  in  mak- 
ing possible  a  study  of  Maya  history  and 
culture.  Millward  came  upon  more  than 
three  hundred  groups  of  ruins  which  marked 
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MAYA    RUINS    IN    GUATEMALA 

the  site  of  villages  and  towns,  many  of 
which  probably  contained  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  people.  On  his  way  back  to  New 
York,  he  almost  lost  his  life  by  poison,  being 
mistaken  for  a  Mexican  revolutionist. 
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\From  August  /j  to  September  i6.  1Q12) 


PROCEEDINGS   I.N"   CONGRESS 

August  15. — 1  he  Scnaie  passes  tlie  measure 
creating  a  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations. 

August  16. — In  the  Senate,  the  Wool  and  Steel 
tariff-revision  bills  fail  of  passage  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto;  the  conference  report  upon  the 
Panama  Canal  bill  is  adopted. 

August  17. — The  House  again  passes  the  Legisla- 
tive, Executive  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill, 
eliminating  the  ].rovision  which  established  a 
seven-year  term  of  office  in  the  civil  service;  the 
conference  report  on  the  Panama  Canal  bill  is 
agreed  to. 

August  19. — Both  branches  receive  a  speci.il 
message  fro.n  the  President,  urging  the  jmssage  of  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  has 
no  intention  of  violating  the  Hay-Paunccfote 
treaty  in  regulating  Panama  Canal  tolls.  .  .  .  Tlie 
Senate  passes  the  Legislative,  E.\ecutive  and  Judi- 
cial appropriation  bill  and  accepts  the  confereiu  e 
report  on  the  Naval  appropriation  bill,  authoriziii;.; 
the  construction  of  one  battleship.       , 

August  20. — The  House  approves  the  conference 
report  upon  the  Naval  bill,  providing  for  one 
battleship. 

-August  21. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Penrose  (Rep., 
\*a.)  replies  to  charges  recently  ma<le  against  him  in 
a  magazine  article.  .  .  .  1  he  House,  after  recei\  ing 
the  President's  second  \eto  of  the  Legislative,  Ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial  appropriation  bill,  strikes 
from  the  measure  the  provision  which  wouhl  have 
abolished  the  Commen  e  (nurt. 

August  22. — The  Senate  for  the  third  time  passes 
ihe  I^egislaiive,  Exc-cutive  and  Judicial  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  agrees  to  conference  re[)orts  upon  the 
Indian  and  Sundry  Civil  a|>propriation  bill^. 

August  23. — In  (he  Senate,  the  Cieneral  iJeti- 
ciency  appropriation  bill  is  p,ir>sed  and  conference 
reports  on  the  .\rmy  and  Post  Office  appropriatif>n 
bills  arc  agreed  to.  .  !  .  The  House  agrees  to  confer- 
«  ivc  refxjrts  on  the  .\rm>-,  Indian,  and  Sun<lry 
(.ivil  appnjpriation  bilN. 

August  24.  -lioth  bramhes,  after  all-night  ses- 
sions, are  d<-adlorked  over  the  fieneral  deficiency 
bill,  the  last  of  the  appropriation  measures.  .  .  . 
The  Senate  considers  a  revilution  calling  for  a 
'         '  'H   of  rampai^n   contributions 

Ix.-en  authorized. 

26.  —The  St'natc  adofMs  the  res^jlution 

of  the  investigation  intocam- 

.  .  .  iiolh   br.ini'hfH   pass   thi- 

■  11  bill.  .  .  .  Tin  first 

id  '  ongrcAit  t'»mes 


AugUAt 
br<»afl«'ni" 


I  J,..  .. 


Ifciiijn 


.  .  .  The  Government  begins  proceedings  in  the 
federal  court  at  Philadelphia  to  dissolve  the  motion- 
picture  combination. 

August  17. — Se\'eral  larj^e  iiudiences  arc  ad- 
dressed by  Colonel  Roosex  elt  in  and  near  Boston. 

August  20. — Gcorce  R.  Sheldon  is  selected  as 
treasurer  of  the  Republican  National  Comniiiioo. 


10  <tn  *:ru\. 

PiM.ITICH   AMI   GOVJ.RNMRNT     A-MKRICAS 

.-XuKUol  IS.  President  I  .ift  vilm  h  the  LeKisl.i- 
live.  Kxi-iutive  atid  Judirial  appropriation  bill 
tw».ui««'  of  provision<i  .ilKfliiihing  the  (iommene 
'  oiirt  arwl  i-«t.il»lishin((  a  wrven-yi-ar  tenure  for 
"  UtIcji  in  lh«'  (ivil  •xTvin-. 


■ 

1 

■                 M^ 

%  m 

aiiaI 

A 
•  Iriii 


.<ns  the  Pri-ni- 

'  I     I'n  A  nil  III  I' 


Cu^ynnln  l.y  I  ll'l^r.^..  .  I  .V  I ..     -1.  N.  «  l-rl. 

GOVERNOR    WILSON    AUDRliSSINC.    .\    NOOND.W 
<; ATIIKRINC.    IS     NKW    YORK    CITY 

.  .  .  Thom.is  R.  Marshall  is  formally  noiitied  at 
Indianapolis  of  his  nomination  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  .  .  .  Dela- 
ware- Repiiblii  ,111-.  iKimiii.iie  ("harles  R.  Miller  for 
<  ipovernor. 

AugUht  21.  —In  the  (Jeorgia  1  )iiniM  r.il  ic  primary, 
I'nited  States  Senator  Hacon  is  renominated  and 
John  .M.  Slalon  is  ihf)s«-n  .is  candidate  for  ( ioverii- 
or.  .  .  .I'nited  States  S<M.it<ir  I'raiu  is  E.  Warren  is 
renominated  in  the  Wynmin^;  Ui  pulilii  .m  primarv . 

August  2.V  -Jiilin  D.  .\rchijoid  m.ikes  certain 
allegationH  In-fore  the  Se-nale  committee  investigat- 
ing c.'imp.iign  funds,  cnncerning  the  ( ■oN'ernmeiit 's 
ri'latinns  with  the  St.iiid.ird  Oil  (Mmp.iiu  during 
President   KiHtMveli 's  .idminist  rai  ion. 

August  2(>.  <to\ernor  M.irsh.iJl,  tin  Diino- 
cratic  noniinc*-  for  \'ic«'-Pr«'sideni,  u|mmis  the  cani- 
IKiign  in  Maine  with  a  s|M-ei'h  .it  Purtland  on  the 
tariff  ....  President  T.id  le.ives  Washington  (nr- 
hiiiHumnierliome.it   IteveiK,  MaHs, 

\ilgUst   27       (.iivriiKii    Mil  .is<-  .nil!  Sill. Mm     lilt 
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man  are  renominated  in  the  South  Carolina  Demo- 
cratic primary.  .  .  .  The  Michigan  primaries  result 
in  the  nomination  of  Amos  S.  Musselman  (Rep.) 
and  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris  (Dcm.)  for  Governor; 
Alfred  Lucking  wins  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  United  States  Senate. 

August  28. — The  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment is  overwhelmingly  adoiited  by  the  voters  of 
New  Orleans. 

August  29. — President  Taft  speaks  at  Columbus 
in  connection  with  the  Ohio-Columbus  Centennial. 
.  .  .  Colonel  Roosevelt  speaks  in  \'ermont  regard- 
ing Progressive  principles. 

August  31. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion suspends  until  December  31  the  proposed  in- 
creases in  freight  rates  for  the  transportation  of  com- 
modities from  Eastern  points  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

September  i. — Colonel  Roosevelt,  in  a  letter  to 
Senator  Clapp,  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee 
investigating  campaign  contributions,  denies  that 
he  solicited  or  accepted  Standard  Oil  money  in  the 
campaign  of  1904. 

September  2. — Woodrow  Wilson,  speaking  at 
Buffalo,  N.  W,  criticizes  the  labor  planks  in  the 
Progressive  platform.  .  .  .  Colonel  Roosevelt  ad- 
dresses a  number  of  Connecticut  audiences. 


September  3. — In  the  Vermont  election,  no 
candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  for 
Governor  and  the  choice  devolves  upon  the  legis- 
lature, which  is  Republican;  Allen  M.  Fletcher 
(Rep.)  receives  26,260  votes  and  the  Progressive 
candidate  15,800.  ...  In  the  New  Hampshire 
primary,  Franklin  Worcester  (Rep.)  and  Samuel 
D.  F"elkcr  (Dem.)  are  nominated  for  Governor. 
.  .  .  North  Carolina  Progressives  nominate  Dr. 
Cyrus  Thompson  for  Governor.  ...  In  the  Wis- 
consin primary,  Governor  McGovern  (Rep.)  is 
renominated,  and  Judge  John  C.  Karel  is  chosen 
as  the  Democratic  nominee.  .  .  .  The  California 
Republican  primary  results  in  sweeping  victories 
for  the  Progressive  candidates.  .  .  .  The  voters  of 
Ohio  adopt  the  constitution  recently  framed  by  a 
special  convention;  eight  provisions,  including 
that  for  woman  suffrage,  are  defeated. 

September  4. — Iowa  Progressives  nominate 
John  L.  Stevens  for  Governor.  .  .  .  Missouri  Pro- 
gressives nominate  Judge  Albert  D.  Norton!  for 
Governor.  .  .  .  North  Carolina  Republicans  nomi- 
nate ex-Congressman  Thomas  Settle  for  Governor. 

September  5. — Arthur  L.  Garford  is  nominated 
for  Governor  of  Ohio  at  the  Progressive  State  Con- 
vention. .  .  .  Colonel  Roosevelt  speaks  in  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis. 

September  6. — Oscar  .S.  Straus,  formerly  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor,  is  nominated  as  the 
Progressive  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York. 

September  7. — North  Dakota  Progressives  nom- 
inate Dr.  C.  C.  Cregan,  president  of  Fargo  Col- 
lege, for  Governor.  .  .  .  Montana  Progressives 
nominate  Frank  H.  Edwards  for  Governor. 

September  9. — Governor  Frederick  W.  Plaisted 
(Dem.)  is  defeated  for  reelection  in  Maine  by  Wil- 
liam T.  Haines  (Rep.).  ...  In  the  Arkansas  elec- 
tion, Congressman  Joseph  T.  Robinson  (Dem.)  is 
chosen  Ciovernor.  .  .  .  Colonel  Roosevelt  addresses 
two  large  audiences  of  women  in  Spokane. 

September  10. — Robert  T.  Hodge  is  nominated 
for  Governor  of  Washington  at  the  Progressive 
convention;  Governor  Hays  is  renominated  in  the 
Republican  primary.  .  .  .  C.  C.  Parks  is  nomi- 
nated as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  in 
the  Colorado  primary.  .  .  .  The  Delaware  Demo- 
cratic convention  nominates  Thomas  M.  Mona- 
ghan  for  Governor.  .  .  .  Robert  G.  Valentine  re- 
signs as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

September  11. — The  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
formally  appeals  to  the  United  States  Government 
to  protect  its  employees  and  property  in  Mexico. 
.  .  .  Connecticut  Republicans,  in  convention,  se- 
lect Judge  John  P.  Studley  for  the  Governorship. 
.  .  .  The  Delaware  Progressive  convention  nom- 
inates George  B.  Hynson  for  Governor. 

September  12.— Governor  Baldwin  of  Connecticut 
is  renominated  at  the  Democratic  State  convention. 

September  13. — -Utah  Progressives  nominate 
N.  L.  Morris  for  Governor.  .  .  .  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  orders  canceled  the  Cunningham 
claims  to  Alaska  coal  lands. 

POLITICS  AND   GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

August  16. — Large  numbers  of  Christians  in 
Albania,  near  the  Montenegrin  frontier,  are  mas- 
sacred by  Turks. 

August  17. — Guillermo  Billinghurst,  mayor  of 
Lima,  is  elected  President  of  Peru.  .  .  .  More  than 
400  Nicaraguan  troops  are  slaughtered  following 
the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Leon  to  the  insurgents. 

August  19. — Violent  dissatisfaction  is  expressed 
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throughout  China  over  the  summary  execution  at 
Peking  of  two  generals  suspected  of  conspiracy. 

August  20. — The  city  of  Juarez,  Mexico,  is  once 
more  under  the  control  of  federal  troops.  .  .  .  Presi- 
dent Yuan  Shih-kai  declines  to  explain  to  the 
Chinese  Advisory  Council  the  reasons  for  the  recent 
executions. 

August  22. — The  French  Government  orders  all 
school-teachers'  unions  to  dissolve. 

August  25. — The  Turkish  Government  orders  a 
court  martial  of  all  persons  implicated  in  the  recent 
massacre  at  Kotsch^na,  Bulgaria. 

August  30. — It  is  stated  at  Paris  that  Eugene 
Philipovich  Azev,  the  Russian  police  official,  has 
confessed  that  he  arranged  the  assassinations  of 
Grand  Duke  Sergius  and  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Von  Plehve. 

August  31. — Xicaraguan  Government  troops 
capture  from  the  revolutionists  8o,000  cartridges 
for  rapid-fire  machine  guns. 

September  2. — The  police  of  Mexico  City,  in  ar- 
resting twenty  persons,  believe  that  they  have 
broken  up  a  widespread  conspiracy  for  an  uprising 
against  the  government.  .  .  .  The  German  Em- 
peror reviews  50,000  of  his  soldiers  near  Berlin; 
eight  aeroplanes  and  two  dirigibles  take  part. 

September  5. — Rear-Admiral  Southerland,  in 
command  of  the  United  States  forces  in  Nicaragua, 
reports  that  the  Diaz  government  is  making  prog- 
ress in  its  attempt  to  put  down  the  revolution. 

September  8. — It  is  reported,  on  good  authority, 
that  the  Nicaraguan  insurgents  are  making  over- 
tures for  peace. 

September  9. — The  Ser\ian  cabinet  resigns. 

September  11. — The  Chinese  Government  au- 
thorizes Sun  Yat-sen  to  build  a  comprehensive 
system  of  railways  with  money  raised  through  the 
new  loan. 

September  12. — The  Russian  Duma  is  dissolved 
and  elections  are  set  for  September  23.  ...  A  new 
Servian  .Ministr>-  is  formed,  with  N.  Pasitch  as 
premier. 

Septomljer  16. — It  is  announced  that  Lu  Cheng- 
hsiang  will  retire  from  the  premiership  of  China 
because  of  ill  health.  .  .  .  The  Turkish  Council  of 
Ministers  suspends  martial  law  in  Constantinople 
and    ■  '     the    .Albanian   concessions   to  other 

p<jri .  ,'ie  empire. 

INTERNATIO.NAL   RKL.\TIONS 

Augu.<>t  16. — Upon  the  departure  of  M.  Poincar6, 
the  French  Premier,  an  official  iiatement  is  made 
at  St.  PetiTsburK  that  the  Franco- Prussian  alliance 
1  'I    reaflfirme^l.  .  .  .  Secretary    Knox    leaves 

^  .on    to    attend    the    funeral    of    the    late 

KmfitTnr  .Vlutnuhito. 

.AuKUsf  24.  -FVittident  Taft  sinns  the  Panama 
(  anal  bill,  f i-n.iin  provitionH  of  whirh  had  lM<n 
obj«Tte*l  to  by  '»r<--ii   I^ritain. 

.AuKUHt  25. — A  maH«cirre  of  natives  at  Sienitz;i, 
S«Tvia.  \ry  the  Turkish  inhabitantii,  u  reporte*! 
frf»m  F{«'l({radc. 

\ii-,i;iMr  27. — A  ro^imftxt  ai  I'niiMl  Stalii*  infan- 

'  .  .  ,     .  1^^^      r;if|,    I, lit 

I  .'')<)  Ariuriran 

1-iilfrt-^  and  marin«-«  land  at  (  orinio  and  f«)r<  «•  their 
«..!  .  tr.  f  .,.„  ir,-l  \t-ia;iKu;i,  through  t«Trilory  Ih-M 
'  ...  (^irrat  Britain  renewn  hor 

I  'rvi»ion«of  lh«-  Panama  (  an.il 

•  <*«l    by    ihr    (  onKre»<i    of    t  he- 


United  States.  .  .  .  Turkey  declines  to  consider  sug- 
gestions by  the  powers  in  the  matter  of  her  admin- 
istration of  Albania. 

August  30. — Consternation  is  caused  in  China  by 
England's  demand  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
contemplated  expedition  to  reestablish  the  author- 
ity of  the  republic  in  Tibet.  ...  A  $50,000,000  loan 
to  China  is  arranged  in  London  by  the  Lloyds 
Bank,  but  will  be  opposed  by  the  powers. 

September  2. — President  Taft  receives  a  cable- 
gram from  President  Gomez,  expressing  regret  over 
the  assault  upon  Mr.  Gibson,  American  charge 
d'affaires,  by  a  Cuban  reporter. 

September  3. — Railway  and  telegraphic  com- 
munication in  Nicaragua  is  reopened  by  United 
States  marines. 

September  4. — It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  de- 
mands of  Italy,  in  the  unofficial  peace  conversa- 
tions being  carried  on  in  Switzerland,  is  for  abso- 
lute sovereignty  over  Tripoli. 

September  7. — Mr.  Knox,  American  Secretary 
of  State  and  special  ambassador  to  the  funeral  of 
Emperor  Mutsuhito,  is  received  in  audience  at 
Tokio  by  Emperor  Yoshihito.  ...  It  is  announced 
at  Constantinople  that  Turkey  and  Italy  have  ar- 
ranged to  exchange  noncombatant  prisoners.  .  .  . 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria  begin  active  preparations  for 
war,  the  latter  having  been  accused  of  interference 
in  Turke>'s  Macedonian  affairs. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

August  19. — Edmond  Audcmars,  a  Swiss  avia- 
tor, flies  from  Paris  to  Berlin  (530  miles),  making 
four  landings. 

August  21. — It  is  announced  at  London  that 
the  late  General  Booth  had  designated  his  son 
Bramwell  as  head  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

.August  24. — .\  four-cent  street-car  fare  in  Mil- 
waukee is  ordered  by  the  \\'i.sconsin  Railway  Com- 
mission. 

August  28. — More  than  30,000  persons  partici- 
pate in  the  funeral  services  of  General  William 
Booth,  the  founder  of  the  Salvation  Army,  in 
London.  .  .  .  The  city  of  Norwich,  England,  is 
inundatefl  following  incessant  rains,  and  10,000 
persons  are  temporarily  rendered  homeless. 

August  30. — William  M.  Wood,  president  of  the 
•American  Woolen  Company,  is  arrested  on  charges 
of  dynamite  conspiracy  growing  out  of  the  recent 
strike  at  Lawrence,  .Mass. 

August  31. — The  centenary  (jf  thi-  launching  of 
the  first  passenger  steamboat  in  ICiiropean  waters 
is  celebrated  at  (ilasgow.  .  .  .  Col.  C.  P.  Townsley 
succeefis  (ieneral  Harry  as  superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Military  Acadrmy  at   West   Point. 

S«'ptember  2. — Storms  and  Hoods  cause  the 
death  of  mon*  than  forty  persons  in  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  and  Ohio.  .  .  .  S<Mialists  in  Berlin 
hold  sixty-nine  mass-meetings  in  i)rot«'st  ag.iinst 
the  high  cost  <jf  nu-.it. 

S4i)t<mlMT  3.  The  sixth  International  Congress 
for  'letting  Materials  iM-gintt  its  HcsHions  in  New 
York  City. 

SeptemU-r  4. — Prof.  F".  A.  Schaefer,  pn-sident 
of  the  Ht '  '  ilinii  for  the  Adv.inrcnient  of 

S  ience,   '  1^   belicl    in   the   possibility   of 

forming  life  bv  rhemi<  ,d  artir)n.  .  .  .  The  light li 
I nlern.it ioiial  ("otigreHs  of  .Appliefl  C'heinislry  be- 
KinM  ilH  HeKHionH  at  W.ishington.  .  .  .The  national 
motorlMt.it  H|M-e(l  rh.tinpiMiiship  in  won  li\'  (ireal 
iirit.iin  with   the   ,\/<»/'//*   l.iitf  /  I',  on    llnnliiigloii 
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Bay,  N.  Y.;  the  thirty-mile  course  is  traversed  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  forty-three  miles  an  hour. 

September  5. — The  twenty-foot  hydroplane 
Tech  Jr.  breaks  all  speed  records  on  Huntington 
Bay,  N.  Y.,  running  one  mile  at  the  rate  of  58.3 
statute  miles  an  hour. 

September  6. — President  Taft  addresses  the 
convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association,  at  New  London.  .  .  .  Roland  G.  Gar- 
ros establishes  a  new  record  for  altitude  in  an 
aeroplane,  16,240  feet. 

September  9. — Prof.  Vilhjalmar  Stefansson  re- 
turns to  Seattle,  after  four  years  exploration  in  the 
Arctic,  and  reports  that  he  found  on  Victoria  Is- 
land 2000  descendants  of  the  Norsemen  who  mi- 
grated to  America  before  the  year  1000.  .  .  .  The 
international  aeroplane  race  for  the  James  Gordon 
Bennett  trophy  is  won  for  France  by  Jules  Ve- 
drines,  at  Chicago,  flying  125  miles  at  the  rate  of 
I05>^  miles  an  hour.  .  .  .  The  Government  crop 
report  indicates  record  harvests  of  corn  and  spring 
wheat. 

September  1 1 . — The  twenty-third  Eucharistic 
Congress  meets  at  Vienna.  .  .  .  Twelve  thousand 
veterans  parade  at  Los  Angeles  in  connection  with 
the  national  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic. 

September  13. — The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the 
late  Emperor  Mutsuhito  arc  begun  at  Tokio; 
General  Nogi,  supreme  military  councillor  of 
Japan,  and  his  wife,  commit  suicide  as  a  tribute 
to  the  late  Emperor,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient 
custom.  .  .  .  The  wage  dispute  between  the  South- 
eastern railroads  and  their  conductors  and  train- 
men is  referred  for  arbitration  to  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Neill  and  Judge  Knapp  of  the  Commerce 
Court. 

September  14. — Howard  W.  Gill,  of  Baltimore, 
is  killed  at  the  Chicago  aviation  meet  by  colliding 
in  his  machine  with  another  aviator. 

September  15. — Ten  boys,  recruits  at  the  United 
States  naval  training  school  in  Chicago,  are 
drowned  during  a  storm  on  Lake  Michigan. 

OBITUARY 

August  15. — Brig. -Gen.  Edward  Mortimer 
Hayes,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  69.  .  .  .  Charles  W.  Stone, 
formerly  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  ex-Congressman,  69.  Edmund  M.  Wheel- 
wright, the  noted  Boston  architect,  57. 

August  16. — Dr.  Isaac  Hull  Piatt,  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  prominent  believer  in  the  Baconian  theory, 
59.  .  .  .  William  Stockney  Lamson,  a  pioneer  in- 
ventor of  cash  carriers,  66. 

August  18. — Herbert  M.  Heath,  author  of 
Maine's  direct-primary  law,  59.  .  .  .  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Saxton,  formerly  a  well-known  Shakespear- 
ean actress,  63.  .  .  .  Nathaniel  D.  Jones,  an  old- 
time  Boston  actor,  74. 

August  19. — Simon  Mandel,  a  prominent  Chi- 
cago merchant,  75. 

August  20. — General  William  Booth,  founder 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
83  (see  page  427).  .  .  .  Johann  Martin  Schleyer, 
inventor  of  Volapuk,  the  international  language, 
73.  .  .  .  Major-Gen.  Joseph  Ha^'es,  a  noted  Civil 
VVar  commander,  76. 


August  21. — Ex-Congressman  Thomas  H.  Dale, 
of  Pennsylvania,  66.  .  .  .  Sir  William  Japp  Sin- 
clair, an  eminent  English  surgeon,  66. 

August  23. — Brig.-Gen.  Edwin  Vose  Sumner, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  77.  .  .  .  Philip  Burrill  Low,  for- 
merly member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  76. 

August  24. — Dr.  William  E.  Hatcher,  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  widely  known  Baptist  clergyman,  78.  .  .  . 
Alexis  Suvorin,  the  noted  Russian  editor,  78. 

August  26. — ^David  Blaustein,  for  many  years 
director  of  the  Hebrew  Educational  Alliance  of 
New  York  City,  48.  , 

August  27. — Dr.  James  E.  Newcomb,  of  New 
York,  a  noted  specialist  in  diseases  of  the  throat, 
nose,  and  chest,  55.  .  .  .  Col.  Edward  Cunningham, 
known  as  the  "sugar  king"  of  Texas,  77. 

August  29. — Louis  Potter,  the  sculptor,  38. 

August  30. — Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Chapman  Graf- 
ton, Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac,  82.  .  .  .  Justice  Charles 
A.  Blair,  of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court,  58.  .  .  . 
Prof.  Theodor  Gompers,  an  eminent  Austrian 
philologist,  69.  .  .  .  Solomon  Luna,  believed  to  be 
the  largest  sheep-raiser  in  the  world,  54.  .  .  . 
Alfred  Stedman  Hartwcll,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Hawaii  Supreme  Court,  76. 

September  i. — Hamilton  King,  United  States 
Minister  to  Siam,  60.  .  .  .  Samuel  Coleridge- 
Taylor,  the  negro  composer,  37. 

September  2. — Caroline  White,  formerly  a  well- 
known  English  authoress,  loi. 

September  3. — Captain  John  Calvin  Martin,  of 
New  York,  a  prominent  coal  operator  and  philan- 
thropist, 67. 

September  4. — Dr.  W  J  McGee,  the  noted 
anthropologist  and  geologist  in  the  Government 
service,  59. 

September  5. — Lieut. -Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  noted  for  his  services  in  the 
Philippines,  67.  .  .  .  Dr.  Charles  Delano  Cook,  of 
New  York,  a  leader  in  the  dental  profession,  86. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Lillian  Duncanson,  a  pioneer  equal 
suffragist  of  Chicago. 

September  7. — Brig.-Gen.  Almond  B.  Wells, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  70.  .  .  .  Col.  A.  Louden  Snowden, 
formerly  Minister  to  Spain,  Greece,  and  the  Balkan 
States,  75.  .  .  .  Major  Benjamin  Morgan  Harrod, 
of  New  Orleans,  a  noted  engineer  and  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  75. 

September  9. — -Alexander  Watkins  Terrell,  for- 
merly United  States  Minister  to  Turkey,  84.  .  .  . 
Emil  Bohusch  Frida,  the  noted  Czech  poet,  69.  .  .  . 
John  Hope,  inventor  of  the  pantograph  machine 
used  in  copper-plate  engraving,  92. 

September  11. — Cardinal  Peter  Hector  Coullic, 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  83.  .  .  .  General  William  W. 
Gordon,  of  Georgia,  a  Confederate  veteran  and 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  the  Spanish 
war,  78. 

September  12. — -Edward  A.  Calahan,  inventor 
of  stock-tickers  and  other  telegraphic  instruments, 
74.  .  .  .  Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  a  distinguished 
Irish  Jesuit,  78. 

September  13. — Gen.  Count  Mare-suke  Nogi, 
the  noted  Japanese  commander,  63  (see  page  426). 
.  .  .  Dr.  K.  A.  Martin  Kirschner,  formerly  Lord 
Mayor  of  Berlin,  70.  .  .  .  Ex-Congressman  Jacob 
A.  Beidler,  of  Cleveland,  59. 


THE   CAMPAIGN    IN   CARTOONS 
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THE   "OPEN   SEASON"    FOR   MOOSE 
From  the  Plain  Dealtr  (Cleveland) 


THE   VOTEK    BOMBAKDFJJ 
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THE  HUNTERS 

The  "Special  Privilege'"  Hunters  gleefully  anticipating  the  capture  of  the  "Bull  Moose." 
From  the  North  A  merican  (Philadelphia) 


THE    G.    O.    P.    SYRUP    IS    "THINNER 

(The  Republican  majority  in  Vermont  was  considerably 
smaller  than  usual  in  the  recent  State  election) 

From  the  Daily  News  (Chicago) 


AFTER    TWO    LONG    YEARS ! 

(Maine  returned  to  the  Republican  party  in  the  State  elec- 
tion last  week) 
From  the  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbus) 


CARTOOXS  OF  THE  MOXTH 
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THE    'OPEN    ROAD" 


"  I  aappaae  yoo  know  the  force  that  is  behin'l  the  new  party  that  has  recently  been  formed — the  so-called  ProRrcssi ve  party. 
Ilka  force  of  ducontent  with  the  regular  parties  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  feeling  that  men  have  cone  into  blind  alleys 
and  come  out  often  enough,  and  that  tbey  propose  to  find  an  open  road  for  themselves." — Woodrow  Wilsom 

From  the  Journal  (Boston) 


\   U-.HHON    rOH    UU.    MIHI'IIY    UV   NKW    YCJUK 
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THE  voter:      lemme  in 
From  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn) 


«iT..i      ^1  •  T-\  •  i        •  Copjriifht  bv' Harper  aiul  Brolliers,  New  York 

With  the  vi"forous  new  Prosrressive  party  in 

fU^<;^i.i  fU,>  .,,xf^.-,\.  ^^vf.,;,^K,  r^^,,„^i;»,r,-,f  fV.«  the  elephant:    "if  i  wasn  t  in  such  a  nervous, 
the  held,  the  voter  is  certainly  pounding  at  the  j,undo\vn  condition  myself,  i  wouldn't  be 

door  of  pontics  this  year,  as  shown  in  Mr.  scared,  either" 

Harding's  cartoon  from   the    Brooklyn  Eagle.  From  Harper's  weekly  (Xew  York) 


better    be    careful,    MR.  "INTERESTS" 
From  the  Daily  News  (Chicago) 


moonstruck! 

(A  Republican  view  of  the  Demo- 
cratic tariff  position) 
From  the  Press  fNew  York) 


CARTOOXS  OF  THE  MOXTH 
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TEASING 

(The  ■■  Senate  Investigating  Committee  "  lady  is  doing 
the  "  Campaign  Contributions  "  wash.  Hiding  behind  her 
skirts  is  a  puling  urchin  labeled  "  Taft  forces."  who  is  being 
challenged  to  a  fight  by  the  truculent  Teddy.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  eager  to  thresh  the  whole  thing  out  in  a 
thorough  investigation) 

Prom  the  Post  (Pittsburgh) 


K.VTVDIDS 
From  the  Ea^le  (Brooklyn) 

The  cartoons  on  this  page  refer  to  the 
famous  Standard  Oil  letters  to  Senator  Pen- 
rose published  in  Hearst's  Magazine.  Mr. 
Penrose's  explanations,  the  resulting  Con- 
gressional investigation,  and  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's long  letter  made  a  sensational  episode 
of  the  campaign. 


Pr-m. 


■  Chi«) 


I'AV    l)AV 

fr.it.  Ilm   /'..  /   ll,.l.„l,h  (St.  LOUU) 


NOGI,   A   SYMBOL    OF    OLD  JAPAN 


IN  that  strange  commingling  of  the  old  with  China,  the  Russo-Japanese  conflict 
and  the  new,  the  medieval  and  the  found  him  among  the  most  sternly  tried  and 
modern,  which  made  the  funeral  ceremonies  proven  of  japan's  warriors.  His  supreme 
of  the  late  Emperor  Mutsuhito  of  Japan  so  achievement  was  the  siege  and  capture  of 
impressive  last  month,  there  was  one  act  that  Port  Arthur.  Nogi  never  took  credit  to  him- 
self for  the  greatness  of  his 
exploits.  He  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  that  impersonality 
of  devotion  which  made  the 
warriors  of  Japan  so  terrible 
in  battle,  and  which  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  virtues  of  the  Em- 
pcrorof  their  glorious  achieve- 
ments. He  was  a  poet  of  a 
high  order,  a  poet  of  the 
kind  that  Whitman  describes 
when  he  says  "his  heart 
was  a  poem."  In  his  splen- 
did tribute  appearing  in  the 
New^  York  Times,  Richard 
Barry,  the  war  correspond- 
ent, who  knew  Nogi  person- 
ally, says: 

Nogi  was  a  classic  figure.  Plu- 
tarch should  have  had  him.  He 
belonged  with  Cato  and  Brutus, 
with  Socrates  and  Lycurgus.  Of 
all  the  human  beings  I  have  ever 
known  he  rises  in  my  memory  as 
the  one  superb,  complete  person. 
He  was  at  once  soldier  and  poet, 
statesman  and  artist.  Always  he 
was  the  gentleman — wondrously 
gentle,  and  a  man  to  the  Ijone. 

This  death  he  has  died  shouUl 
not  sadden.      I  rejoice  with  him 
that  he  concluded  his  life  so  har- 
moniously   in    accord    with    his 
stoic  traditions.      According   to 
his  standards,  to  the  heritage  that 
lay  upon  him,  to  the  ideals  that 
bound    him    through    sixty-four 
gloriously  true  years,  it  was  right. 
Such  a  death  was  his  kismet.     His  two  sons,  his  only 
children,  had  been  killed  in  battle,  almost  under 
his  eyes,  one  of  them  actually  under  his  command. 
Thus    his    line    had    been    exterminated.     To    a 
Japanese  that  in  itself  is  fatalistic.    The  gods  had 
called   the   blood   from   earth,   and   there  but   re- 
mained the  propitious  moment  for  him,  also,  to 
resi)ond  to  the  call.    The  moment  arrived  with  the 
death  of  his  Emperor.     Thus  was  concluded  the 
period   of   his   usefulness   in   this   sphere,  and   he 
ofifered  the  last  full  measure  of  his  devotion.     Let 
us  forget  that  it  is  not  our  measure  of  devotion. 
It  was  his — one  more  cryptic  than  ours — and  he 
filled  it.   .   .  .  With  the  death  of  this  extraordinary 
man — poet    and    soldier — the    old    Japan    passes. 
He  was  the  arch-type  of  the  old   high  order  of 
chivalric  thinking,  of  unshrinking  living,  and  of 
stoical  dying.     Other  great  men  may  come,  but 
such  a  great  man  as  this  we  are  not  likely  to  see 
again. 


GEN. 


COUNT  NOGI.  WHO    GAVE   UP   HIS    LIFE   AS   A   TRIBUTE   TO 
THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE  EMPEROR  MUTSUHITO 


stands  out  in  tragic  dignity  as  the  splendid 
symbol  of  almost  all  those  qualifications  that 
have  made  the  Japanese  people  great.  In 
order  that  the  soul  of  his  Imperial  Majesty 
Mutsuhito  might  not  go  unattended  to  eter- 
nal bliss,  General  Count  Nogi,  hero  of  Port 
Arthur,  the  best  type  of  old  Japan  in  modern 
years,  committed  suicide.  His  wife  imme- 
diately followed  his  example. 

Mare-suke  Nogi,  Samurai  of  the  Choshu 
clans,  had  grown  to  manhood  before  his 
nation  had  awakened.  By  birth  destined  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  trained  like  a  Spartan 
in  hardihood  and  valor,  simple  and  direct  of 
manner,  and  of  unblemished  reputation, 
veteran  of  the  Satsuma  rebellion  and  the  war 
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THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  SALVATION 
ARMY,  AND  HIS  SUCCESSOR 


OXE  day  in  iS6i  all  England  was  talking 
about  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
fier}'  yoimg  apostle  of  a  new  reUgious  creed. 
WiUiam  Booth's  methods  were  declared  to 
be  an  outrage  upon  good  taste  and  pious 
respectability.  He  was  called  a  madman  and 
a  quack.  That  was  more  than  fifty  years 
ago.  On  August  20.  191 2,  the  whole  world 
noted  and  mourned  the  death  of  "General'' 
William  Booth,  preacher,  practical  philan- 
thropist, scholar,  head  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
with  outp>osts  all  over  the  world  and  probably 
the  most  aggressive  religious  organization  of 
OUT  time. 

The  death  of  "General"  Booth,  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  religious  reWvalist  of  his 
day,  closed  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
careers  of  recent  times.  It  was  aptly  said  of 
him  that  he  had  the  missionar}-  fervor  of  a 
Wesley  and  the  organizing  power  of  a  Kitch- 
ener. He  was  a  bom  leader  of  men,  that  sort 
of  leader  that  Carlyle  describes  as  ''one  who 
has  made  fortunes  out  of  the  waste  material 
of  human  life." 

William  Booth  was  born  in  Xottinghani  in 
1829,  the  s<jn  of  a  builder.  At  thirteen  he 
left  the  Church  of  England  and  joined  the 
Wesleyans.  Two  years  later  he  was  "con- 
verted," or,  as  he  put  it,  "was  reconciled  to 
God,  saved  and  preser\  cd  to  all  eternity  from 
the  penalties  of  sin."  He  at  once  set  out  on 
his  lifework  of  .saving  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  other  men.  In  1855,  while  a  Wesleyan 
minister,  he  married  Miss  Catharine  Mum- 
ford,  who  later  became  one  of  the  chief 
founders  and  organizers  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  The  Rev.  William  Booth  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  strongest  evangelistic  forces 
in  the  church.  He  loured  the  entire  British 
Isles,  and  in  1H65  settled  in  the  Hast  Knfl  of 
I^ndon  and  formed  the  C!hristian  Mission, 
v'     '     '  <-ars  later  develo|H:d  into  the 


From  "a  sect  professing  crude  floctrines 
faut,'ht  l>y  strange  metho<ls"  the  Salvation 
\r,,,,  ,.r,.  .  :,  I.,  ^  "world-wide  spiritual  and 
"  '  r|)riHe" — to  rjuot«-  from   the 

tribute  in  the  Ijindon  Times.     To-day  it  is 
.••''■''■■  ^-  '  ■■  ■      '     ■. 

Ii        ,     ■  ■      .  .■    .     ...■  . 

and   vicietii-s,    nml    more   than    twenty-one 
thouHanrJ  nfficrrs  and  cmi>loyees.     It  is,  |>ar 


excellence,  the  great  "institutional  church." 
Besides  its  purely  spiritual  work  it  supports 
prison-gate  and  rescue  work  homes,  homes  for 
boys  and  girls,  farm  colonies,  homes  for  sail- 
ors, soldiers,  and  emigrants,  maternity  homes, 
nursing  schools,  Samaritan  brigades,  hospital 
and  benevolent  visitation  work,  police-court 
work,  Indian  schools,  and  other  large  social 
enterprises.  It  has  printing  and  banking 
works  of  its  own,  publishes  its  own  journals 
and  music,  has  an  insurance  society,  and  in 
some  countries  it  trains  its  own  architects 
and  supervises  the  erection  of  its  own  build- 
ings. Its  reform  work  has  been  due  to  the 
inspiration  of  William  Booth  and  his  wife. 
The  General's  personality  was  the  mainspring 
of  the  organization. 

It  was  not  enough  for  converts  to  profess 
penitence.  The  gospel  of  work  was  insisted 
on  as  the  "way  out"  of  "Darkest  London." 
It  was  characteristic  of  General  Booth  that  in 
formulating  his  radical,  dramatic  schemes  he 
should  have  enlisted  the  vigorous  pen  of  the 
late  William  T.  Stead.  In  1890  General 
Booth's  book,  "In  Darkest  England  and  the 
Way  Out,"  on  which  Mr.  Stead  had  collabo- 
rated, was  i)ublished.  It  proposed  to  do  away 
with  pauperism  and  vice  in  England  by  the 
establishment  of  a  seriesof  colonies  abroad,  the 
institution  of  different  kinds  of  rescue  work 
among  men  and  women  in  London,  and  the 
foundation  of  banks  and  free  legal  ad\ice 
bureaus  for  the  i)oor.  A  large  part  of  the 
scheme  was  carried  out  successfully. 

William  Booth,  throughout  his  entire  life, 
displayed  unceasing  energy,  rare  good  humor, 
and  unfaltering  devotion.  At  the  age  of 
more  than  fourscore  he  was  "a  man  worth 
looking  at." 

"  His  tall,  spare  form,  with  a  tousle  of  white 
hair  sticking  up  from  the  brow  and  beard 
whiter  still;  his  huge,  hooked  nose;  the  Se- 
mitic head  craned  forward;  the  ascetic,  eager 
face,  keen  yet  kindly;  the  blazing  eyes  and 
long  arms,  still  lithe,  inad«'  up  the  image  of 
some  |)rophet  or  lawgiver  of  old." 

When  <rili(  ism  has  done  its  worst  to  Salva- 
tion Army  methods  arul  the  career  of  its 
foiuifler.  it  is  im|Ktssible,  says  the  Lotidtiti 
Spn tutor  eriilorially,  "to  deny  nobility  to  a 
leader  who  never  despaired  of  a  soul,  however 
degradetl,  and  who  brought  within  the  range; 


GENERAL  ^X'ILLI.\^'I   BOOTH,  FOUNDER  AND  FIRST  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE  SALVATION 

ARMY.   WHO  DIED  ON  AUGUST  20 


of  spiritual  influences  thousands  of  persons  tt) 
whom  no  other  form  of  religion  could  have 
appealed." 

While  General  Booth  was  the  traveling  am- 
bassador, the  symbol  and  inspiration  of  the 
Salvation  Army  work,  it  was  not  his  hand  that 
created  the  machinery  and  kept  it  moving 
smoothly.  Seated  very  quietly  at  his  desk  in 
London  was  Bramwell  Booth,  the  General's 
eldest  son,  with  an  executive  ability  which 
would  have  made  him  the  highly  paid  presi- 
dent of  many  a  business  corporation.  He  was 
the  general  manager  of  the  enterprise,  "whose 
supreme  anxiety  was  to  extend  and  consoli- 
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date  the  work  of  the  army,  to  smooth  away 
difficulties,  to  practise  economy  himself  and 
to  encourage  it  in  others."  Young  Booth  had 
early  leanings  toward  a  medical  career,  but,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  both  his  parents,  he 
gave  his  youthful  enthusiasm  to  Salvation 
Army  work.  He  showed  remarkable  apti- 
tude for  organizing  the  detail  work  of  the 
enterprise,  and  soon  became  chief  of  staff. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  General  Booth  desig- 
nated his  successor  as  the  army's  head,  and 
sealed  the  name  up  in  an  envelope,  not  to  be 
opened  until  his  death.  On  the  day  of  William 
Booth's  funeral,  at  which  all  Englishmen  paid 


CtNERAL  b(jOJH  11— BRAMWF.LL  BOOTH  AND  HIS   WIFE 


their  tributeof  ro|K*ct,  the  envcloiK-  was  open- 
<•''        '    '  -of  the  new  chief  acclaimerl. 

I     - :.    Uh  i.s  fifty-.six  years  of  aj^e. 

I'er>w)nailv  he  is  noted  for  his  keen  svmi)alhv 
V  'ly  in  »l:  •  )>is  firm  hut  ^en tic 

<1»..,...^.  ...ill  his  ui.i.  .  -Miicers,  an<i  particu- 
larly his  chivalroij-,  treatment  of  women.  It 
is  said  that  the  exceptionally  hi^h  standard  of 
rlhir',  with  r<TMr'l  tr»  marria;»e  which  has 
always  h«<ri  maidtained  l»y  the  Salvation 
Army  i»  due  largely  to  the  iHrrsonal  ideals  and 
efT'»r»  'rr.      In  <  omnienrl- 

in^  tt T    ..  1 ..'otli  II.  and  his  tit- 

ness  for  his  hij^h  office,  to  s<Mial  reformers 


generally,  the  London  Daily  Express  empha- 
sizes Hrannvell  lioolli's  dictuni.  that  "the 
improvement  of  tlie  in(li\i(lual  is  the  only 
way  of  causing  a  radical  improvement  in 
society."  The  supreme  utility  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  it  says,  is  that  "it  shouts,  shrilly  if 
you  will,  l»ul  with  magniricent  sincerity,  tliat 
the  spark  of  the  divine  lies  hidden  an(l  smol- 
dering in  the  Miul  of  the  wastrel.  .\  great  na- 
tion demands  (haracler  in  the  mass  of  its 
citizens.  Much  of  the  so-called  ameliorative 
legislation  of  our  time  kills  (hara<ier,  and 
such  institutions  as  the  S;d\ation  ;\rmy  were 
never  more  neiessary." 
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THE  NOMINEES  OF  THE  SOCIALIST  PARTY  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY  AND  VICE-PRESIDENCY 

THE  MINOR  PARTIES  IN  THE  PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


TO  the  intelligent  observer  in  Europe,  and 
to  many  persons  here  who  are  not 
actively  interested  in  our  political  situation, 
it  may  seem  as  though  the  relative  claims  of 
the  Republican  party,  the  Democrats,  and  the 
new  Progressive  organization  are  the  only  ones 
which  are  being  presented  to  the  voters  of  the 
country,  or  about  which  they  are  concerned. 

And  yet,  one  voter  out  of  every  eighteen — 
if  he  follows  precedent  and  the  law  of  average 
— will  cast  his  vote  next  November  for  a 
Presidential  candidate  not  on  any  one  of 
those  tickets.  Eight  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons "threw  their  votes  away"  in  1908,  by 
voting  for  one  or  another  of  five  candidates 
who  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  being 
elected.  This  represents  a  larger  number  of 
voters  than  appeared  at  the  polls  that  year 
in  the  seven  Southern  States  of  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  Surely 
the  creeds  of  these  men  are  worthy  of  careful 
consideration. 

Not  in  twenty  years,  however,  has  there 
been  so  small  a  number  of  minor  political 
organizations  which  have  seen  fit  to  enter  the 
contest  for  the  Presidency.  Besides  the  candi- 
dacies of  Mr.  Taft,  Governor  Wilson,  and 
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Colonel  Roosevelt,  there  are  those  of  Mr. 
Debs,  the  Socialist,  Mr.  Chafin,  the  Pro- 
hibitionist, and  Mr.  Reimer,  representing  the 
Socialist  Labor  group. 

The  People's  party, — the  only  minor  party 
within  the  last  fifty  years  which  ever  carried 
a  State  for  its  Presidential  nominee, — is  with- 
out a  national  ticket  for  the  first  time  since 
1892.  In  that  year.  General  Weaver  polled 
more  than  a  million  votes  and  carried  five 
Western  States.  The  Populist  strength  has 
gradually  diminished,  however,  and  four 
years  ago  there  were  less  than  30,000  voters 
in  the  party  ranks. 

Mr.  Hearst's  Independence  party,  which 
had  made  its  appearance  in  but  one  national 
campaign, — that  of  1908, — has  also  decided 
to  remain  out  of  the  running  this  year. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Presidential  candidates  of  both  these  parties 
in  the  last  campaign,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Watson 
and  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Hisgen,  have  openly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  and 
the  Progressives.  This  becomes  even  more 
significant  when  one  remembers  that  these 
organizations  have  usually  been  considered 
as  appealing  more  to  Democrats  than  to 
Republicans. 


THE  MINOR  PARTIES  IX  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 
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The  greatest  of  the  minor  poUtical  organi- 
zations, in  point  of  votes  cast,  is  the  Socialist 
party,  although  it  is  the  youngest  of  those 
stiU  in  the  field.  Formed  in  1900  as  an 
oflEshoot  of  the  SociaUst  Labor  party,  it  is 
now  in  the  midst  of  its  fourth  campaign;  and 
it  has  grown  in  strength  with  each  quadren- 
nial appeal  to  the  people.  Its  nominee  for 
the  PresidencA- — this  year  as  in  previous 
years — is  Mr.  Eugene  \'ictor  Debs,  of  Indi- 
ana, a  fluent  speaker  and  an  indefatigable 
campaigner.  Mr.  Debs  is  fifty-seven  years 
of  age.  In  his  thirteen  vears  as  Presidential 
candidate  and  lecturer  he  has  probably  been 
seen  and  heard  b}'  nearly  ever}'  one  of  those 
who  will  cast  their  \otes  for  him.  The  nomi- 
nee for  the  Vice-Presidency  is  Emil  Seidel, 
who  was  recently  mayor  of  Milwaukee. 
Last  spring,  in  his  contest  for  reelection,  he 
received  30,000  votes;  Ijut  the  Republicans 
and  Democrats  of  Milwaukee  had  united  uf>on 
a  fusion  candidate  purp)osely  to  defeat  Mr. 
Seidel,  and  they  succeeded.  The  slogan  of 
the  party  once  more  is  "A  million  SociaHst 
votes,"  although  there 


.Arthur  E.  Reimer  August  Gillhaus 

SOCIALIST-LABOR    NOMINEES    FOR    THE    PRESIDENCY 

AND    VICE-PRESIDENCY 

Eight  years  later  its  strength  had  dwindled 
to  about  one-third  that  number.  Its  candi- 
dates this  year  are  Arthur  E.  Reimer,  for 
President,  and  August  Gillhaus,  for  Vice- 
President.      The   So- 


Year  ;  Sociulist 


Socialist 
Labor 


1892 
1 8.>6 

1904 

1908 


87.814 
402,283 

4-20.793 


2 1 , 1 64 
36.274 
39.739 
31.249 
13.825 


were  less  than  hah' 
that  number  in  1908. 
Considerable  cause  for 
elation  is  found  by  the 
members  of  this  or- 
ganization in  the  re- 
sultsof  municipal  elec- 
tions throughout  cer- 
tain sections  of  the 
country'  two  years 
ago,  and  in  the  doubling  of  the  Socialist 
vote  in  the  State  election  in  Vermont  last 
month. 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  is  the  older  of 
the  Socialist  organizations,  having  bet-n 
formed  in  1883.  It  reached  the  zenith  of 
its  caretrr  in  1900,  with  less  than  40,000  votes. 


People's 


Prohibi- 
tion 


1,041,028 

245.728 
50,373 

II7.183 
29,100 


264,133 
132,007 
208,914 
258.536 
2.53.840 


IiKle- 
peii- 
(ielKV 


82,872 


THE     VOTE    CAST     »V     THE 
THE    LAST   TW 


MIN(JR      PARTIES     DURING 
ENTV    YEARS 


i»Tn 


cialist  Labor  parly  de- 
mands the  abolition  of 
the  wage  system  and 
the  establishment  of 
"industrial  self-gov- 
ernment of  the  work- 
ers, for  the  workers, 
by  the  workers." 

The  Prohibitionists 
have  seen  many  of 
their  proposals  for  reform  adoi)led  in  dif- 
ferent States,  even  though  their  candi- 
dates for  office  do  not  seem  to  be  supported  to 
any  great  e.xtent  at  the  polls.  The  saloon  has 
bei-n  abolished  in  a  number  of  States  in 
recent  years,  and  no  little  credit  for  this 
result  is  due  to  the  ceaseless  agitation  which 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  national  Prohibi- 
tion parly.  Woman  sulTragt",  now  obtaining 
in  six  States,  ha>  for  many  years  been  advo- 
cated by  the  Prohibitionists,  as  well  as  by  the 
Socialists.  The  direct  election  of  Tnited 
States  Senalor>  has  al.>>o  been  ur^ed  by  them 
for  some  time.  In  fact,  aside  from  the 
phmks  advocating  a  prohibition  of  the  manu- 
fa(  ture  and  >ale  of  liquor,  the  platform  of  the 
l"rohibitioni'<ls  mi^hl  easily  be  mistaken  for 
th;it  of  the  Pntgressives. 

•Mr.  Kujjeiie  \V.  f'halin  and  Dr.  Aaron  S. 
Walkins,  the  nomiiu-es  of  this  parly,  were 
before  the  country  in  the  last  lamp.ii^Mi. 
They  are  eloquent  and  earnest  speak«Ts,  and 
four  years  a^o  thc-y  |m)|I<(I  a  (juarter  of  a 
million    voles.      .Mr,    ("halin    was   for   manv 
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years  a  successful  lawyer  in  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois,  but  of  late  he  has  given  most  of  his 
time  to  the  lecture  platform.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  the 
class  Avith  Senator  La  FoUette,  and  is  the 
oldest  of  the  six  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency, being  in  his  sixty-first  year.  Dr. 
Watkins  has  been  a  lawyer,  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  professor  of  literature  at 


Ohio  Northern  University,  and  president  of 
Asbury  College,  Kentucky. 

The  voters  of  these  minor  parties  register 
an  indorsement  of  theories  and  principles. 
With  them  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  per- 
sonal fitness  of  candidates,  although  often- 
times the  men  are  in  every  way  qualified  to 
fulfill  properly  the  duties  of  the  offices  for 
which  they  are  nominated. 


THE      WATER  WAGON      IRRIGATING  ITS  OPPONENTS 

From  the  News  (Chicago) 


THE  WORK   OF  THE    RECENT 
SESSION    OF  CONGRESS 

BY  JUDSON   C.   WELLIVER 


THE  long  session  of  Congress  which  ended 
on  August  26  was  the  first  since  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  which  either 
of  the  three  branches  of  the  government  had 
been  different  from  the  others  in  partisan  affl- 
iation.  Mr.  Taft's  experience  trj-ing  to  drive 
in  double  harness  a  House  of  one  party  and 
a  Senate  of  the  other,  was  not  unlike  that  of 
Mr.  Cleveland.  The  nominally  Republican 
Senate,  under  Mr.  Taft,  was  hardly  more 
loyal  to  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the 
executive  than  was  the  nominally  Demo- 
cratic Senate  with  which  Mr.  Cleveland  had 
to  deal  during  the  last  two  years  of  his 
second  administration;  Mr.  Taft,  like  Mr. 
Cleveland,  had  on  his  hands  for  the  latter 
half  of  his  term  a  House  overwhelmingly  of 
the  opposing  political  faith.  That  situation 
has  always  been  productive  of  tribulation  for 
the  executive,  and  premonitor>-  of  a  party 
revolution  at  the  next  Presidential  election. 

From  the  beginning  of  Republican  as- 
cendanc>',  the  uniformity  of  this  rule  is  worth 
recalling.  In  1S59  the  Republicans  captured 
the  House;  two  years  later,  the  country. 
They  held  all  three  divisions  till  1874,  when 
the  Democrats  carric-d  the  House  and  two 
years  later  carrierl  Hou.se,  Senate,  and  Presi- 
dency'; and  though  they  were  counted  out 
of  the  capital  prize,  the  country'  stood  by 
them  so  well  that  both  Senate  and  House 
were  Democratic  throughout  the  entire 
arlministration  of  Mr.  Hayes. 

Latter-day  .students  of  jx^litics,  in  their 
efforts  to  command  for  Mr.  Hayes  recogni- 
tion as  an  efficient  and  successful  President, 
count  it  vastly  to  his  credit  that  he  got  so 
much  from  a  Congress  of  the  oi)j)osite  faith. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  tnx>ps  from  the  South, 
r(>mpl<-tif>n  of  rf-construction,  n  ''\<>n  of 

•\)i:i  it:    j)ayni<tii-,    and    other    .1  ;iients 

were  effected  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 

in  the  midst  of  anlmos- 
.:.       :...-:   -.  ,   ill. 

('omparing  .Mr.  Hayes'  record  with  those 
of  firanf,  .Arthur,  Cleveland,  Harri.vjn,  and 
Lift — the  'jlhcr  mfKlern  Presidents  who  have 
had  to  deal  with  Congress<-s  controlled  in 
'•iihcr  branch  by  the  <i|>(M>5ition — Mr.  Hayes 
•  ertainly  demands  r<s|)cctful  cnn%t(ivTututn. 


The  one  President  who  had  Congress  solidly 
opposed  to  him  throughout,  he  so  far  rehabili- 
tated his  party  that  on  his  retirement  it 
elected  President  and  House,  and  lacked  but 
one  vote  of  tying  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Taft  has  demonstrated  little  of  the  fac- 
ulty for  getting  on  with  either  his  own  party 
or  the  opposition.  In  the  first  half  of  his  ad- 
ministration, with  Congress  overwhelmingly 
Republican,  he  displayed  positive  genius  for 
doing  the  things  calculated  to  disrupt  his 
party  and  strengthen  the  opposition.  Nine- 
teen hundred  and  ten  inevitably  brought  the 
Democrats  into  possession  of  a  big  House 
majority.  Elected  on  the  issue  of  Mr.  Taft's 
omissions  and  commissions,  that  House  was 
the  country's  challenge  to  the  party  in  power; 
a  warning  and  an  admonition.  Mr.  Taft 
might  have  stolen  some  of  his  opponents' 
thunder  if  he  had  been  a  more  skillful  poli- 
tician; instead,  he  played  into  their  hands. 
He  might  have  kept  his  own  counsel  concern- 
ing the  tariff,  for  instance,  and  by  signing 
some  of  the  revision  bills  that  were  put  up 
to  him,  divided  with  the  Democrats  the 
credit  for  attemj)ting  some  real  revision. 
Instead,  he  allowed  it  to  be  known  early  that 
he  would  veto  any  tariff  legislation  that  did 
not,  in  his  opinion,  give  evidence  of  a  desire 
to  reflect  the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Board. 

TIfF.    PRF.SIDKNT    AND    CCJNGRKSS, — WOOL   AND 
.SUGAR 

In  fact,  the  President  not  only  vetoed  bills 
revising  schedules  on  which  the  Tariff  Board 
had  not  been  heard,  but  he  vetoed  the  wool 
bill,  passed  after  Congress  had  received  and 
considered  the  board's  report  on  wool.  He 
vetoed  this  bill  on  the  general  ground  that 
it  was  i)assed  without  rcasonablr  considera- 
tion ior  the  findings  of  tlu-  boanl.  in  taking 
this  jMjsition  he  challenged  both  the  Demo- 
cratic House  and  the  Republican  Senate  that 
had  agreed  upon  the  measure.  It  was  not 
flrastic  in  its  reductions;  it  was  sujjported  by 
many  Republicans  who  have  (|uite  as  con- 
sistent prr)te(tion  records  as  Mr.  Taft  ran 
lx>a.st.  In  vetoing  it,  (he  President  assumed 
to  charge  that  Congress  had  wilfully  refused 
to  consider  the  Tariff  Hoard's  advices.     To 
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many  members  of  his  own  party,  this  seemed 
quite  an  unnecessary  and  unwarranted  im- 
putation against  the  good  faith  of  Congress; 
particularly,  of  a  Republican  Senate  that 
only  two  years  before  had  been  in  complete 
command  of  Mr.  Taft's  confidence.  Mr. 
Taft  was  thus  placed  in  the  position  of  having 
indorsed  an  upward  revision  of  the  wool 
schedule,  in  1909,  made  by  the  Republican 
Senate,  without  information  from  a  tariff 
board,  and  at  a  time  when  the  country  de- 
manded downward  revision;  then  of  turning 
squarely  about,  and  vetoing  a  downward 
revision,  passed  by  a  Republican  Senate, 
armed  with  the  Tariff  Board's  elaborate 
report,  and  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for 
downward  revision  was  vastly  stronger  than 
it  had  been  in  1909!  However  sincere  and 
courageous  the  motives  inspiring  it,  the  poli- 
tics of  such  a  maneuver  can  only  be  regarded 
as  execrably  bad. 

In  the  affair  of  the  wool  revision,  Mr. 
Taft's  position  was  no  more  unfortunate  than 
was  that  of  the  Democratic  House  in  respect 
of  the  sugar  revision  measure.  Here  was 
another  schedule  that  had  been  condemned 
by  well-informed  public  opinion.  The  need 
of  revision  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  for  it 
had  been  shown  beyond  uncertainty  that  the 
Dingley  and  Payne  measures,  in  addition  to 
imposing  excessive  duties,  were  dishonest  and 
tricky.  Their  jokers  favored  the  refining 
combination,  mulcted  the  public,  and  could 
not  be  justified  by  any  argument  that  they 
raised  revenue,  for  they  did  not. 

Yet  from  the  beginning  the  House  ap- 
peared to  seek  a  course  by  which  it  could 
seem  to  insist  upon  revision,  while  making 
sure  that  there  should  be  none.  That  course, 
as  finally  laid  by  the  artful  political  navi- 
gators, was  to  pass  through  the  House  a  free- 
sugar  measure  which  was  perfectly  certain  to 
meet  defeat  in  the  Senate,  and  then,  refusing 
to  compromise  in  conference,  to  proclaim 
that  a  Republican  Senate  had  prevented  a 
vast  saving  in  the  public's  sugar  costs.  That 
course  was  followed. 

So  the  House  passed  its  free-sugar  measure 
and  sent  it  to  the  Senate.  That  body  made 
an  entirely  new  measure.  It  removed  the 
"refiner's  differential"  between  raw  and  re- 
fined sugars,  and  took  out  the  vicious  "Dutch 
standard  of  color"  clause.  These  twain 
jokers  had  for  several  decades  constituted  the 
real  guaranty  of  the  refiners'  monopoly  and 
power  of  extortion.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
made  a  moderate  reduction  of  the  duties. 
When  it  was  done,  the  Senate  bill  was  amply 
protective  of  the  Louisiana  and  beet  interests. 


and  would  probably  have  raised  as  much 
revenue  as  the  present  law;  some  of  the 
statisticians  were  confident  it  would  raise  a 
little  more.  It  would  have  admitted  the 
light-brown  unrefined  centrifugals  on  the 
basis  of  their  comparative  sugar  content, 
instead  of  completely  barring  them,  as  the 
present  differential-Dutch  standard  combina- 
tion of  jokers  practically  does.  It  would 
have  safeguarded  the  consumer  against  ex- 
tortion, because  whenever  the  refiner  at- 
tempted to  impose  an  unfair  price,  the  con- 
sumer would  be  able  to  get  the  best  grades 
of  centrifugals  in  open  market;  the  competi- 
tion of  unrefined  sugar  would  check  excesses 
on  the  part  of  the  refiners. 

This  Senate  bill  was  supported  by  all  save 
two  of  the  Democratic  Senators  voting  on  it; 
it  was,  therefore,  just  as  good  Democratic 
doctrine,  on  sugar,  as  was  the  House  free- 
sugar  measure.  The  Democratic  House  was 
for  free  sugar  or  no  revision;  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  Senate  was  for  this  moderate 
change,  and  quite  prepared  to  reject  the 
House  program  if  necessary! 

Leader  Underwood  headed  the  House  con- 
ferees; Senator  Penrose  led  the  Senate's;  and 
from  the  beginning  it  was  perfectly  under- 
stood that  there  would  be  no  agreement. 
There  never  was  a  chance  for  agreement. 
Political  Washington,  the  side  of  Washington 
that  accurately  guesses,  weeks  or  months  in 
advance,  what  is  going  to  happen,  had  pre- 
dicted just  that  event  from  the  beginning. 
Practically  every  man  who  in  the  Democratic 
caucus  and  in  the  House  voted  for  the  free- 
sugar,  or  no-revision  program,  knew  that 
would  be  the  outcome. 

Those  two  schedules,  sugar  and  wool,  were 
the  ones  that  had  most  right  to  demand  re- 
forms. The  President  vetoed  revision  of  one, 
and  the  woolen  trust  profited;  the  House  just 
as  literally  vetoed  revision  of  the  other,  and 
the  sugar  trust  benefited! 

These  two  instances  are  completely  illus- 
trative of  the  whole  course  of  tariff  legislation 
at  this  session.  At  the  very  beginning,  it  was 
frankly  understood  among  responsible  Demo- 
crats that  the  lines  of  the  play  must  say 
revision,  but  the  "business"  must  stand  pat. 
It  was  natural  that  the  old-line  Republicans 
should  place  as  many  obstacles  as  possible. 
The  little  group  of  progressives,  some  Demo- 
crats, some  Republicans,  pleaded  in  vain  for 
straightforward,  frank  attention  to  the  task 
in  hand,  and  for  earnest  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
consumer.  But  the  majority  of  Republicans 
wanted  to  prevent  all  revision  because  they 
were  constitutionally  opposed;  the  majority 
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of  Democrats  %Yanted  to  prevent  it,  because 
they  wanted  to  "save  up  the  tariff  issue"  in 
all  its  force  for  the  fall  campaign. 

The  sugar  schedule  produces  at  present 
about  850,000.000  a  year  of  revenue.  In 
order  to  make  up  what  should  be  lost  by  ad- 
mitting it  free,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee proposed  an  income  excise  tax;  that  is, 
an  extension  to  private  incomes  from  busi- 
ness, of  the  pro\-isions  of  the  corporation 
excise  tax  of  1909.  In  effect,  it  would  be  a 
tax  on  incomes,  pro\-ided  they  were  earned 
in  busiaess,  profession,  etc.  This  measure, 
estimated  to  raise  from  850,000,000  a  year 
upward,  got  through  both  houses  in  different 
forms,  and  died  in  conference.  There  was 
no  need  for  the  additional  revenue  it  would 
raise,  if  there  were  to  be  no  sugar  legislation; 
so  the  two  measures  died  together. 

REPUBLICANS,  DEMOCRATS,  AND   THE   COTTON 
TARIFF 

This  incidAt  has  shown  how  free  sugar  was 
hrst-rate  Democracy  in  the  House,  while  sub- 
stantial protection  of  sugar  was  not  unortho- 
dox Democrac>'  in  the  Senate.  Xow  another 
case  will  present  another  anomaly  of  the 
same  sort.  It  deals  with  the  Cotton  Tariff 
Re\ision  bill,  which  was  finally  agreed  upon 
by  both  houses  and  then  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  prepared 
a  cotton  bill,  carrying  considerable  reduc- 
tions. When  it  came  before  the  House,  Mr. 
Hill  of  Connecticut,  Republican,  offered  as  a 
.substitute  the  Republican  bill,  drawn,  he  ex- 
[jlained,  in  conformity  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Tariff  Commission  after  its  study 
of  this  schedule.  The  Re|)ublicans  supported 
and  the  Demcxirats  voted  down  the  Hill 
substitute,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  com- 
monly conceded  that,  ad  valorem,  the  Hill 
bill  actually  pro\'ided  Imver  average  duties 
than  the  Ways  and  Means  bill.  The  Ways 
and  Means  bill  was  then  i)assed,  by  Demo- 
cratic votes,  and  went  to  the  .Senate. 

Here,  Senator  La  Follctle  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute the  \ery  same  Hill  measure  that  the 
Hou^e  Rc|)ublicans  hafi  >up|K>rted,  and  it 
uas  lolfd  dmi'tt  by  the  Senate  Republicans. 
f'    "  '  ire  that  had  been  a  badge 

'  ,  I -.m  in  the  Hou.se,  wa.s  voted 

flown  by  the  Rcpublican.s  of  the  Senate  I 

FRESIOKNTIAL   VKTOKS 

Determined  efforl.H  were  made  to  pa.ss  the 
vetfMrrI  tariff  hills  >  '  f         Irnt's  o|>|k>- 

sition,  s<>m«-  oi  th<  !ic  necca«ary 


two-thirds  in  the  House,  by  dint  of  unex- 
pectedly large  Progressive  RepubHcan  sup- 
port; but  none  could  count  two-thirds  in  the 
Senate.  The  vetoed  measures  included  a 
revision  of  the  metal  schedule,  along  with 
wool  and  cotton.  At  the  close  of  the  long, 
futile  and  discouraging  effort  to  get  some 
revision,  it  was  accurately  observed  that  "for 
four  years  Congress  has  been  trying  to  revise 
the  tariff  downward;  the  net  results  are  the 
Payne-^\ldrich  bill's  upward  revision,  and  the 
free-paper-from-Canada  provisions  of  the 
reciprocity  measure!" 

Another  veto  by  President  Taft  killed  the 
effort  to  abolish  the  Court  of  Commerce, 
established  two  years  ago.  The  court  has 
rendered  a  series  of  highly  unpopular  decis- 
ions, which  were  seized  upon  as  justifying  the 
opinion  that  it  was  a  menace  to  the  whole 
system  of  interstate  commerce  regulation. 
The  law  establishing  it  gave  it  sole  jurisdic- 
tion of  appeals  from  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion. Both  houses  passed  the  measure  for  its 
repeal,  as  a  section  of  the  Legislative  appro- 
priation bill.  In  thafappropriation  bill  was 
also  included  a  pro\ision  limiting  civil- 
servdce  employees  of  the  government  to 
seven  years'  tenure  of  their  positions.  The 
President  in  his  veto  message  indicated  his 
opposition  to  both  these  provisions.  There- 
upon the  House  struck  out  the  seven-year 
tenure  clause,  but  left  in  the  abolition  of  the 
Commerce  Court,  and  repassed  the  bill. 
Then  the  President  vetoed  it  again  becau.se 
of  the  Commerce  Court  abolition.  There  was 
a  determined  effort  to  pass  this  over  the  veto, 
but,  as  with  the  tariff  measures,  it  failed. 

One  veto  by  Mr.  Taft  entitled  him  to 
credit  from  all  friends  of  conservation.  It 
was  given  in  the  case  of  the  Coosa  River 
CAIa.)  Dam  bill,  on  the  ground  that  a  very 
valuable  water-power  ])ri\ik'ge  was  being 
given  away  without  necessary  restrictions  on 
the  term,  rates  that  might  be  charged,  etc. 
rhis  veto  was  in  line  with  the  policy  adojjted 
by  President  Roosevelt,  and  to  which  Mr. 
Taft  has  consistently  adhered,  as  to  legisla- 
tion giving  away  water-power  pri\ileges. 

TUl     PARCELS    POST 

The  recent  session  accomplished,  despite 
IMilitical  and  other  handicaps,  an  unusual 
amount  of  legislation,  much  of  it  very  im- 
portant. That  accomplishment  was  largely 
diK-  to  ttu-  insistctuc  of  pul)li(  opinion  and  tin* 
di.six)sition  of  C«ingress,  petxiing  a  Presiden- 
tial (amp.'iign,  to  d<-frr  to  natioii.il  dctu.-inds. 
Much  of  the  ni<jst  im|>ortant  new  legisl;iii<in 
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was  written  into  appropriation  bills, — a  pro- 
cedure much  criticized,  but  often  necessary 
if  the  legislation  is  to  be  passed  at  all. 

The  parcels-post  legislation  was  written  into 
the  Post  Office  appropriation  bill.  Though 
one  of  the  important  accomplishments  of  the 
session,  it  is  recognized  as  yet  experimental. 
On  rural  and  city  delivery  routes,  a  rate  of 
5  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  i  cent  for 
each  additional  pound  is  fixed;  the  rates  in- 
creasing with  distance,  through  eight  zones, 
from  50  to  1800  and  more  miles.  For  the 
latter  distance,  the  rate  is  12  cents  for 
each  pound.  The  maximum  weight  is  11 
pounds. 

Weights,  zone  distance,  and  rates  may  be 
modified  by  the  Postmaster  General,  with  the 
consent  and  under  supervision  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  as  experience 
may  show  is  desirable.  Any  article  is  mail- 
able if  not  likely  to  do  harm  in  the  mails,  if 
not  over  11  pounds  in  weight,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 72  inches  in  combined  length  and 
girth. 

A  powerful  sentiment  has  developed  in 
Congress  in  favor  of  the  parcels-ex-press  pro- 
gram; that  is,  the  condemnation  and  taking 
over  of  the  express  companies'  properties, 
franchises,  etc.,  and  articulating  together  the 
entire  express  and  postal  service  as  a  single 
government  facility.  It  was  too  big  and 
revolutionary  an  undertaking  for  the  present, 
however;  if  the  system  now  being  established 
shall  be  measurably  successful,  the  postal 
express  will  doubtless  be  lost  sight  of  for  an 
indefinite  time. 

PANAMA   CANAL   LEGISLATION 

Legislation  dealing  with  transportation 
was  extensive,  varied,  and  highly  important. 
The  Panama  Canal  measure  carried  through 
several  riders  of  the  greatest  significance.  It 
provides  primarily  for  administration  of  the 
canal  and  government  of  the  zone,  under  a 
governor  with  very  large  authority  to  name 
subordinates.  The  President  may  fix  tolls 
and  alter  them  at  his  discretion.  The  Senate 
adopted  a  provision  permitting  toll-free 
transportation  of  all  American  business, 
foreign  or  domestic.  This  was  greeted  with 
an  uproar  of  protest,  at  home  and  abroad,  on 
the  ground  that  it  violated  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  Treaty's  guaranty  of  equal  treatment  to 
all  nations ;  and  finally  the  free-toll  provision 
was  restricted  to  our  coastwise  shipping. 
Even  against  this.  Great  Britain  has  pro- 
tested and  announced  her  purpose  of  appeal- 
ing to  The  Hague  Arbitration  Tribunal.    It  is 


generally  maintained  that  while  Britain 
would  have  had  a  good  case  as  against  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  our  foreign  shipping, 
she  cannot  maintain  a  protest  against  free 
tolls  for  coastwise  shipping.  Our  coast  trade 
had  been  a  monopoly  for  many  years  before 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  was  negotiated, 
foreigners  being  excluded  from  it;  therefore, 
it  is  contended,  the  grant  of  free  tolls  now  is 
merely  an  incident  of  domestic  policy. 

A  highly  important  provision  written  into 
this  bill  gives  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission general  authority  over  relations  of 
rail  and  water  carriers,  even  to  the  extent  of 
denying  use  of  the  canal  to  ship  lines  finan- 
cially afiiliated  with  railroads,  if  the  affilia- 
tion is  deemed  injurious  to  competition  and 
commercial  freedom.  The  provision  extends, 
however,  to  all  relationships  between  rail  and 
water  carriers,  including  the  Great  Lakes. 
It  gives  the  Interstate  Commission  an 
authority  it  has  long  needed  to  make  its 
regulatory  work  effective. 

Yet  another  very  important  clause  written 
into  the  Canal  bill  permits  free  registry  of 
foreign-built  ships  under  the  American  flag, 
and  tariff-free  admittance  of  ship-building 
materials.  The  general  aim  of  all  this  legisla- 
tion was  to  assure  that  shipping  via  the  canal 
should  be  independent  of  and  competitive 
with  the  railroads;  and  beyond  that,  to  en- 
courage American  building  and  ownership  of 
shipping.  If  these  measures  do  not  presently 
produce  an  expansion  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, the  next  step  will  be  a  determined  fight 
to  repeal  the  present  shipping  laws,  whose 
limitations  on  the  manning  and  operation  of 
American  vessels  are  widely  believed  to  have 
restricted  the  general  expansion  of  our 
shipping. 

INTERSTATE   TRANSPORTATION 

Some  other  measures  relating  to  regulation 
of  transportation  made  important  progress, 
without  becoming  law.  The  bill  authorizing 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
make  a  general  and  uniform  classification  of 
freight  passed  the  Senate,  but  so  late  in  the 
session  that  it  failed  of  consideration  in  the 
House.  Until  such  legislation  passes,  the 
railroads  will  continue,  as  in  the  past,  able 
largely  to  negative  the  commission's  control 
over  rates,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  chang- 
ing classifications. 

The  bill  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  in 
liquors  also  failed.  It  provided  that  when 
liquor  is  transported  in  interstate  commerce, 
into   "dry"  territory,  the  local  authorities 
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shall  have  power  to  control  its  sale,  under  the  servative  committees  on  all  such  subjects,  in 
State  laws.  For  years  bills  to  accomphsh  either  branch  of  Congress. 
this  purpose  have  been  regularly  smothered  A  labor  measure  that  has  become  law, 
in  committees ;  the  same  thing  happened  this  extends  the  old  eight-hour  act  governing 
season.  Early  in  the  session  it  became  com-  government  work.  It  makes  clear  that  the 
monly  understood  that  House  leaders  had  eight-hour  day  must  apply  not  only  in  go^•- 
given  out  word  that  such  legislation  must  not  ernment  establishments,  but  must  be  a  con- 
pass,  at  least  till  after  election.  It  was  dition  of  all  work  done  on  government 
asphyxiated,  through  the  acquiescence  of  the  contracts,  thus  clearing  up  points  on  which 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  the  old  law  was  weak  or  obscure.     It  passed 

almost  unanimously,  but  under  pressure  of 
LABOR  LEGISLATION"  Democratic  insistence. 

A  measure  strongly  advocated  by  labor's 

Another  measure  which  suffered  a  like  fate  representatives  was  passed,  known  as  the 
was  the  Workmen's  Compensation  bill.  It  Hughes-Borah  bill,  providing  for  a  commis- 
represents  the  results  of  a  painstaking  study  sion  of  nine  members  to  investigate  general 
by  a  commission,  and  undertakes  to  adopt  the  industrial  conditions.  It  was  practically  a  di- 
German  system  of  compensation  for  accidents  rect  outgrowth  of  the  McXamara  dynamiting 
in  industry'.  Its  purpose  is  to  impose  such  outrages  in  Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere.  Both 
costs  as  a  charge  against  the  industry  in  organized  labor  and  the  employing  interests, 
which  the  accidents  happen;  to  make  the  as  well  as  Congress,  are  to  be  represented  on 
determination  of  amount  of  damages,  and  the  commission,  which  is  expected  to  make 
their  collection,  as  nearly  automatic  as  possi-  a  lengthy  and  useful  inquiry  into  general 
ble;  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  Utigation,  and  questions  involving  the  relations  of  em- 
to  benefit,  ultimately,  the  injured  employee  ployers  and  employees,  conditions  in  indus- 
or  his  heirs,  the  employer,  and  the  community  tries,  wages,  arbitration,  mediation,  and  many 
as  a  whole.    The  Senate  passed  a  bill  which   other  questions. 

represented  modifications  of  the  commis-  The  Children's  Bureau  bill  is  hailed  as  a 
sion's  plan;  most  of  the  railroads  favored  it,  very  significant  opening  of  a  line  of  humani- 
as  did  the  great  bulk  of  organized  labor,  tarian  work  heretofore  hardly  entered  by  the 
Nevertheless,  there  was  opposition,  charged  national  government.  The  measure  provides 
to  a  minority  of  labor  interests  and  to  "am-  for  a  permanent  bureau,  which  shall  investi- 
buJance-chasing  lawyers,"  and  the  measure  gate  problems  of  child  life;  education,  em- 
failed  to  get  out  of  the  House  committee  to  i)loyment,  wages,  hours  of  work,  .sanitary  and 
which  it  was  referred.  It  is  e.\i)ectcd  to  j)ass  moral  conditions, etc.  Miss  JuliaLathrop  has 
ne.xt  session.  been  appointed  by  President  Taft  as  head 

Despite  the  failure  of  this  measure  to  be-  of  the  bureau,  and  the  choice  has  been  uni- 
come  law,  the  late  session  was  most  i)roduc-   versally  approved. 

live  of  laws  for  the  benefit  of  labor;  and  the  Legislation  for  the  benefit  of  American  sea- 
DemfKratic  House  is  entitled  to  the  major  men,  to  relieve  them  from  conditions  that 
share  of  credit  for  things  accomplished.  One  have  been  described  as  practical  serfdom, 
of  the  most  im|>ortant  measures,  which,  how-  passed  the  House  and  is  likely  to  go  through 
ever,  did  not  become  law,  is  the  Contempt-  the  Senate  later.  I'he  bill  for  the  creation  of 
of-Court  bill,  which  [)assed  the  House.  In  a  Department  of  Labor,  represented  in  tin; 
brief,  this  measure  provides  that  one  accused  Presidential  family  by  a  cabinet  oflicer,  al.so 
of  contempt  of  court  shall  have  a  jury  trial.  pa.ssed  the  House, 
if  the  act  charged  against  him  constituted  a 

(rime,  and   unless   it   is   committed   in   the  tui;  hkazh.ian  "coyvv.v.  trust" 

|»re>encc  of  the  court  or  so  near  thereto  as  to 

olistruct  the  administration  of  justice.     It  is       In  the  line  of  trust  regulation,  one  impor- 

riized  labor,  anri    tanf    bill    has    been    initiated    which    seems 

I  .., t  which  the  old    likely  to  become  law  before  tlu;  end  of  the 

regime  in  the  House  always  packed  the  J udi-  short  session.  It  is  aimed  at  the  "coffee 
« iary   (  ee.     Thin   time,   after  it   had    trust,"    that    combination    of   the    Mra/ihan 

I"    - '' '  •■   ■•    'as  sto|)|>er|  by  a  hostile    federal   government,   the    Hrazili.in   slate   ol 

J  in     the    Senate.      Its    Siio  P;iulo,  and  sonu;  of  the  |)owers  of  inter- 

proHpccts  are  not  bright  for  CMiaping  from  national  finance,  which  have  valorized  the 
that  cor  "'  (•  at  the  short  session,  for  the  Mra/ilian  <  olTcc  «  rop  ;ind  undertaken  (o  (on- 
Senale  ry    i-    on*    of    tin     mo>>f    « on     trul   the  uorld's  market.       Vhv  government 
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has  been  trying  to  reach  this  combination. 
The  anti-trust  sections  of  the  old  Wilson 
tariff  act,  never  repealed,  provide  that  a 
monopoly  to  raise  prices  is  illegal,  and  that 
goods  controlled  by  such  a  combination  can- 
not be  transported  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  If  so  transported,  they  may  be 
confiscated. 

Attempts  to  apply  this  provision  to  the 
coffee  owned  by  the  combine,  developed  that, 
while  the  coffee  is  brought  into  the  country 
subject  to  this  act,  it  becomes  exempt  as  soon 
as  it  is  sold  to  the  broker  or  wholesaler;  and 
in  practice,  it  is  sold — at  least  nominally — 
before  it  gets  in.  Thereafter  it  is  not  the 
property  of  the  combination,  and  cannot  be 
confiscated.  Mr.  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  has 
proposed  to  amend  tliis  by  making  the  goods 
subject  to  seizure  as  soon  as  they  get  into  the 
^country,  and  are  sold.  The  old  law  did  not  per- 
mit the  seizure  of  goods  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try until  they  should  get  into  interstate  com- 
merce; the  Norris  measure  would  remove  this 
exemption.  The  bill  passed  the  House,  and 
is  promised  action  in  the  Senate  next  session. 
If  passed,  it  would  seem  that  it  will  reach 
the  coffee  trust  and  any  other  combination  of 
international  character.  ■ 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  MEASURES 

After  many  years  of  fighting  and  exas- 
perating delays,  the  recent  session  passed  the 
joint  resolution  submitting  to  the  States  a 
constitutional  amendment  providing  for  di- 
rect election  of  Senators.  It  will  be  laid  be- 
fore the  legislatures  of  a  large  majority  of 
States  the  coming  winter.  That  it  will  be 
ratified  at  this  time  is  hardly  to  be  hoped. 
The  income-tax  amendment  has  been  pend- 
ing nearly  four  years,  and  has  not  yet  mus- 
tered the  necessary  two-thirds  of  State 
indorsements. 

The  Tariff  Board,  created  by  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Tariff  act  as  the  concession  of  a  crumb 
to  the  general  demand  for  a  scientific  method 
of  dealing  with  tariff  schedules,  was  abolished 
by  a  provision  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

A  joint  commission  of  Senate  and  House 
members  was  provided,  to  study  the  country- 
roads  problem,  to  determine  whether  the 
federal  government  should  participate  in 
building  such  roads,  and  to  experiment  with 
methods  of  road  improvement.  An  appro- 
priation of  $500,000  was  made  by  Congress 
for  use  in  this  work. 


Arbitration  treaties  with  England  and 
France  were  submitted  by  President  Taft, 
and  adopted  after  the  Senate  had  so 
amended  them  that  they  had  lost  their  origi- 
nal force. 

The  House  adopted  resolutions  impeaching 
Justice  Archbald  of  the  Court  of  Commerce, 
on  charges  of  using  his  judicial  position  im- 
properly, in  order  to  profit  in  business 
transactions.  The  articles  of  impeachment 
were  laid  before  the  Senate,  which  organized 
as  a  court  and  proceeded  with  the  preliminaries 
of  the  trial.  It  will  probably  be  concluded  in 
the  early  part  of  the  next  session;  possibly 
before  the  holiday  recess. 

The  long  fight  against  William  Lorimer's 
right  to  his  seat  as  a  Senator  from  Illinois 
was  ended  with  his  exclusion  by  almost  a 
two-thirds  vote.  The  year  previous,  the 
Senate  had  declined  to  take  his  toga  from 
him;  and  the  change  of  front  was  purely  a 
concession  to  aroused  and  indignant  public 
opinion.  The  effort  to  exclude  Senator  Isaac 
Stephenson  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  corruptly  spent  a  vast  sum  in  securing 
his  nomination  and  election,  failed. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Congress  session 
much  was  promised  by  way  of  economy  in 
government  expenses.  Yet  when  all  was 
done  and  the  figures  made  up  at  the  close,  it 
was  announced  that  the  session's  appropria- 
tions totaled  $1,019,636,143.66,  against 
$1,026,682,881.72  for  the  previous  year.  The 
reduction  of  $7,046,000,  it  was  pointed  out, 
just  about  represented  the  cost  of  the  one 
battleship,  which  was  lopped  off  because  the 
Democrats  of  the  House  positively  declined  to 
appropriate  for  two,  as  has  been  the  policy 
in  recent  years. 

However,  the  Democratic  House  is  en- 
titled to  a  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
propriation total  would  have  been  much  less 
had  not  the  Senate  vastly  increased  the 
figures  fixed  by  the  House.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  cuts  made  by  the  House 
would  only  have  deferred  expenditures  till 
a  later  time.  The  Democratic  leadership  in 
the  House  tried  hard  to  stand  on  the  policy 
of  allowing  for  no  new  battleship  construc- 
tion, but  the  caucus  finally  forced  a  com- 
promise on  one  new  ship,  to  be  the  biggest 
and  most  powerful  of  its  class  in  the  world. 
Aside  from  battleships,  however,  this  Con- 
gress treated  the  navy  excellently;  it  made 
more  provision  for  auxiliary  vessels,  such  as 
are  greatly  needed,  than  any  other  session. 
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THE   DIRECT    PRIMARY:    PROMISE 
AND    PERFORMANCE 

BY  ARTHUR  WALLACE   DUNN 

FIFULAR  primary  elections  as  a  method  pealed,  because  the  people  belie\e  that  only 
of  giWng  citizens  a  direct  choice  of  men  through  the  direct  primar>^  can  they  secure 
to  be  nominated  by  their  pohtical  parties  the  nomination  of  men  they  desire  as  candi- 
have  become  a  fixture  in  our  political  system,  dates  of  the  party  to  which  they  belong. 
They  have  come  to  stay  as  have  the  Austra- 
lian ballot,  the  punishment  of  crimes  against  how  primaries  haae  been  manipulated 
the  ballot  box,  and  laws  to  limit  campaign 

expenditures,  as  well  as  to  give  publicity  to  One  vigorous  complaint  made  against  the 
contributions  and  expenditures  for  poUtical  direct  primary  is  that  it  destroys  party 
purposes.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  friends  organization ;  that  no  method  can  be  de- 
of  the  primar\'  system  to  improve  it.  In  vised  by  which  party  lines  can  be  main- 
most  States  amendments  have  been  made  to  tained;  that  nothing  can  prevent  opposition 
primary'  laws  where  they  have  been  found  party  men  voting  at  a  primary  election  be- 
defective,  and  in  States  dominated  by  pro-  cause  they  cannot  be  identified.  And  as  a 
gressive  ideas  many  of  the  defects  have  been  result  of  this  condition  it  is  possible  for  the 
remedied.  Xo  doubt  further  changes  will  men  of  an  opposition  party  in  the  minority, 
be  made  in  the  laws  when  found  necessary.  in  a  State  or  district,  to  force  the  nomination 

Not  only  will  the  primary  laws  be  im-  of  an  unpopular  man  upon  the  majority  and 
proved,  but  they  will  be  extended.  States  in  thus  secure  the  election  of  a  popular  man  in 
which  the  direct  primary-  is  now  unknown  the  minority  party.  This  has  happened,  and 
will  have  the  complete  system  within  a  few  is  no  doubt  a  valid  objection,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
years.  States  which  have  direct  primaries  to  the  direct  primary  system.  Rut  it  does 
for  local  oflBcers  will  extend  them  to  the  selec-  not  happen  as  often  as  the  selection  of  an 
tion  of  all  officers  and  the  election  of  dele-  unpopular  "dummy"  candidate  by  a  boss- 
gates  to  Presidential  conventions.  In  fact,  controlled  convention  in  order  to  have  the 
it  is  generally  believed  that  the  old  machine  opposition  nominee  elected.  Where  party 
method  of  selecting  delegates  to  national  con-  ties  are  not  strong,  and  party  loyalty  sits 
ventions  has  had  its  day,  and  it  is  predicted  lightly,  there  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  mix- 
that  in  the  future  such  delegates  will  be  ing  of  j)olitical  lines  in  the  primaries,  but 
chosen  by  primaries  and  Presidential  prefer-  not  to  any  such  extent  as  charged. 
ence  votes  will  afford  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity almost  directly  to  nominate  their  the  second-choice  plan 
candifiatcs  for  President. 

One  reason  why  the  primary  laws  in  some       Another  comi)laint  about  the  primary   is 

States  are  inadequate  is  because  they  were  that  there  can  be  and  has  been  maru'i)ulati()n 

framed  by  men  who  were  unfriendly  to  the  by  which  an  unfit  man  is  selected  sinijjly  by 

principle   of   direct    nominations.      It    often  multiplying  the  number  of  candidates.     I-'or 

hapi)ens  that  when  the  demand  of  the  people  instance,  in  a  Western   State  the  railroads 

for  reform  '     '  '     '       "      ,,nies   insistent   the  were  anxious  to  secure  the  nomination  of  a 

opfxjnents   ■.. ^.  ..ition   take   hold   of  particular    man    for    railroad    commissioner. 

the  pro[K>M.-d  mca.surcs   and    skilfully  frame  In  the  primary  their  man  was  a  candidate. 

them  s^>  that  they  become  inadef|uate  and  Then  two  other  anti-railroad  men  were  in- 

un[)Opular.     The  primary'  law  in  .New  York  durefl  to  run,  each  believing  he  had  a  good 

is  an  cxami»le  of  this  methml  of  legislation,  chance  to  win.     These  two  divided  the  vole 

In    v>me   cases    where    laws   have    been    so  of  the  anti-railroad  people  in  the  State  and 

"  'I   by   unfriendly  hands  and  ha\'e  the  railroacl  man  was  nonn*nal<-d  by  a  small 

b'  ,»<ipular  on  that  actciunt  their  re-  plurality.      Friends    of    the    direct    primary 

f)cal  has  Ixrcn  demanded.     Hut  this  will  not  system  have  recognized  that  nominations  by 

ha|if)en    in    regard    to  primary   lawn.     They  plurality  lead  U)  such  results  and  in  several 

will  Ik-  amended  and  im|»roved,  but  not  re-  Stales  the  law  has  been  <«irre(led  or  is  in  a 
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fair  way  to  be  changed.  The  best  method 
thus  far  devised  is  the  second-choice  plan. 

Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  adopt- 
ing the  second-choice  plan.  It  was  not  a 
part  of  the  first  primary  law  adopted  in  that 
State  and  was  not  proposed  when  the  law 
was  passed  because  it  seemed  somewhat 
cumbersome  to  explain  to  the  people.  In 
order  to  get  the  primary  law  through  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Progressives  to  consent  to 
submit  it  to  a  referendum  vote  as  in  the  case 
of  a  constitutional  amendment.  Therefore 
the  first  law  was  drawn  in  as  simple  terms  as 
possible.  Later,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
plurality  nomination  of  candidates  worked 
disadvantageously,  the  second-choice  plan 
was  proposed  and  adopted.  Wisconsin  has 
since  passed  a  strong  corrupt  practices  act  so 
that  in  the  future  no  man  of  great  wealth  can 
expend  large  sums  of  money  (as  Senator 
Stephenson  did  in  1908)  to  control  a  primary 
or  an  election. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  new  Minne- 
sota primary  law,  as  described  by  State  Sen- 
ator J.  E.  Haycraft,  its  author,  are  the  second- 
choice  provision,  the  elimiijation  process  in 
connection  with  the  same,  and  the  non-parti- 
san feature.  By  a  law  passed  in  1901,  all 
county,  legislative,  Congressional,  and  inferior 
judicial  officers,  as  well  as  certain  city  officials, 
were  to  be  nominated  by  primaries.  The 
new  primary  law,  which  was  enacted  at  the 
special  session  of  the  legislature,  called  for 
that  purpose  in  191 2,  extends  to  all  State 
officers.  United  States  Senators,  and  justices 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  By  the  terms 
of  this  law  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
all  judges  of  district,  municipal,  and  probate 
courts,  county  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  all  city  officials  in  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  classes,  i.  e.,  all  cities  containing  50,000 
inhabitants  or  more,  are  to  become  candi- 
dates without  party  designation,  be  voted 
for  upon  a  separate  non-partisan  ballot  and 
in  all  particulars  be  nominated  and  elected 
in  a  compulsory  non-partisan  manner.  Thus 
at  one  stroke  the  legislature  has  taken  the 
entire  judiciary,  educational  officers,  and  all 
city  officials  of  the  large  cities  of  that  State, 
including  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Du- 
luth,  absolutely  out  of  politics.  In  that  re- 
spect Minnesota  takes  a  position  in  advance 
of  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 

Minnesota's  method  for  getting 

MAJORITY    candidates 

Five  States  have  primary  laws  containing 
second-choice  provisions,  namely:  Idaho, 
Washington,  North  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and 


Minnesota.  The  manner  of  voting  the  ballot 
is  very  similar  in  all  of  these  States.  The 
manner  of  counting  the  second-choice  votes 
is  quite  dissimilar.  In  the  three  States  first 
named,  the  second-choice  votes  are  added  to 
the  first-choice  votes,  and  the  candidate  hav- 
ing the  highest  number  of  votes  after  this 
addition  is  the  nominee,  whether  he  has  a 
plurality  or  majority  of  the  votes.  The 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  plan  is  one  of 
elimination  and  strives  to  obtain,  approxi- 
mately at  least,  majority  nominees.  The 
elimination  is  upon  the  theory  of  the 
elimination  made  by  delegates  in  a  con- 
vention, when  the  delegates  drop  their  fa- 
vorite who  has  received  the  smallest  number 
of  votes  among  the  candidates  and  express 
their  second  choice  by  voting  for  one  of  the 
remaining  candidates,  repeating  this  action 
until  some  candidate  has  a  majority  of  the 
convention. 

The  Minnesota  primary  law  provides  that 
if  any  candidate  receives  a  majority  he  shall 
be  declared  the  nominee  and  the  second- 
choice  votes  shall  not  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion at  all.  If  no  candidate  receives  a  ma- 
jority the  elimination  process  is  invoked. 
This  is  done  by  dropping  the  candidate  who 
has  the  smallest  number  of  first-choice  votes 
to  his  credit  and  adding  the  second-choice 
votes  cast  by  his  supporters  to  the  first-choice 
votes  of  the  remaining  candidates  for  whom 
they  were  cast.  If  no  candidate  then  has  a 
majority,  the  process  is  repeated  until  some 
candidate  has  a  majority  or  until  only  two 
candidates  remain.  The  one  having  the 
greater  number  of  votes  to  his  credit  shall  be 
declared  nominated.  Provision  is  made  for 
tally  sheets  by  which  the  number  of  first-and- 
second-choice  votes  cast  and  the  candidates 
for  whom  such  votes  were  cast  can  be  readily 
ascertained.  The  elimination  process  does 
not  apply  except  when  there  are  more  than 
two  candidates  and  except  where  no  candi- 
date has  a  majority. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  law  that  it  produces 
majority  nominees — absolutely  in  most  in- 
stances, and  approximately  in  the  remainder, 
whereas  all  primary  laws  not  containing  the 
elimination  feature  permit  plurality  or  minor- 
ity nominees;  that  it  places  the  nomination 
in  the  majority  faction  of  the  party  and  pro- 
hibits a  minority  faction  from  making  the 
nomination,  a  result  frequently  occurring  in 
primary  elections.  It  is  contended  that  this 
law,  by  thus  providing  for  majority  nominees 
and  nominations  by  majority  factions,  has 
successfully  removed  the  most  objectionable 
feature  of  the  primary  election  system  and 
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the  feature  most  subject  to  just  and  proper 
criticism. 

For  ob\-ious  reasons  the  second-choice  pro- 
\'ision  is  not  made  applicable  to  non-partisan 
officers.  The  names  of  the  two  highest  candi- 
dates on  the  non-partisan  primary  ballot  are 
placed  upon  the  general  election  ballot  as  the 
nominees,  thereby  giving  the  voter  his 
second-choice  vote  at  the  general  election. 

One  of  the  strongest  denunciations  of  the 
primar}-  system  I  ever  heard  was  uttered  by 
an  ex-Congressman  of  Minnesota,  who  as- 
serted that  the  primary'  law  afforded  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  '"bleeding"  candi- 
dates by  grafters,  heelers,  certain  news- 
papers, and  others,  who  took  advantage  of  a 
candidate  before  a  primary  to  make  him  pay 
well  for  his  nomination.  But  that  can  no 
longer  happen  in  Minnesota.  That  State 
has  a  corrupt  practices  act  which  denies  to 
the  candidate  the  right  to  give  anything  of 
value  to  a  voter.  He  cannot  treat  the  voter 
to  a  drink  or  a  cigar,  nor  can  he  pay  any- 
thing for  newspaper  support.  And  so  it  is 
shown  that  a  State  which  really  desires  a  good 
primary  can  correct  mistakes  and  provide 
against  the  abuses  which  are  sure  to  follow 
every  movement  for  reform  in  political 
methods,  and  secure  to  the  people  actual 
control  of  their  affairs. 

SOUTHERN    PRIMAJULES 

In  the  Southern  States  primaries  have 
been  in  operation  for  many  years,  and  in 
most  of  them  the  primary  is  the  only  real 
political  contest,  as  there  is  but  one  political 
[)arty  in  that  section.  In  all  States  where 
there  is  a  large  negro  population  only  one 
party  exists  and  the  contests  for  State  and 
local  offices  are  within  that  party  and  deter- 
mined at  primary  elections.  Seldom  is  there 
any  contest  after  the  primary  and  the  regular 
elections  are  a  matter  of  form.  These  pri- 
mary elections  determine  the  selection  of 
Uniterl  States  .Senators  as  well  as  State 
officers. 

In  m(jst  cases  primaries  arc  under  the  law 
and  governed  by  officials  of  the  States.  In 
Tennessee  the  primary  is  voluntary.  The 
I>*-rrKx;rats  ojxrrate  under  the  primary  plan 
.iii'i  the  Republicans  under  the  old  conven- 
tion system.  The  voluntary  primary  is 
faulty  and  leads  to  dissensions  which  cannot 
Ik:  seltlcfl  in  the  courts.  In  I^iuisiana  the 
primary  Is  under  the  law,  hut  there  is  a  pro- 
vision that  the  governing  bmly  of  a  |)arly  may 
presrril>c  the  fjuali/uation  <if  voters  in  the 
primary,   but   such    vot«  rs   shall    In:   legally 


registered  voters  of  the  State.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  eliminates  the  negroes  for  the 
reason  that  in  close  contests  different  fac- 
tions might  bid  for  the  negro  vote,  furnish 
money  to  pay  their  poll  taxes,  and  register 
them  as  voters.  By  keeping  the  negroes  out 
of  their  primaries  the  Democrats  keep  the 
contest  wholly  among  the  white  population. 
The  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the 
Republican  State  Committee  of  Louisiana 
to  eliminate  the  negro  as  a  voter,  or  prevent 
negroes  from  going  as  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention,  caused  the  complications 
which  sent  three  delegations  to  the  national 
convention  and  brought  about  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  "Lily-White"  and  "Black-and- 
Tan"  elements  of  one  faction  in  the  interest 
of  one  candidate.  Louisiana  does  not  have 
the  second-choice  plan,  but  has  an  equivalent 
in  a  second  primary.  The  second  primary, 
where  no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of 
the  votes,  prevails  in  a  number  of  other 
Southern  States,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
selection  of  United  States  Senators. 

In  Texas  the  primary  for  Senator  is  advi- 
sory, though  the  legislature  always  elects  the 
man  nominated.  In  that  State  the  plurality 
for  State  officers  nominates  and  the  conven- 
tion which  follows  is  in  the  nature  of  a  re- 
turning board  and  promulgates  a  platform. 
The  Texas  law  provides  that  a  party  having 
less  than  100,000  votes  at  the  preceding  elec- 
tion does  not  come  under  it  and  the  Repub- 
lican party  adheres  to  the  old  convention 
plan  on  that  account.  The  reason  given  is 
that  it  would  be  too  expensive  to  hold  prima- 
ries in  all  the  counties  for  a  party  so  hope- 
lessly in  the  minority,  as  in  many  counties 
there  are  not  a  dozen  votes  and  in  others  not 
enough  Republicans  to  conduct  a  primary 
election. 

Oregon's  senatorial  primary 

The  Oregon  system  of  primaries  for  the 
selection  of  United  States  Senators  has  been 
adoi)ted  in  a  number  of  States.  Under  it 
there  are  primaries  for  the  nomination  of  a 
candidate  by  each  party,  then  a  preference 
vote  as  between  the  candidates  nominated, 
and  the  legislature  elects  the  man  having  the 
highest  vote.  This  is  not  mandatory  upon 
the  legislature,  of  course,  but  in  practice  this 
result  is  secured  by  pledging  tlie  nicnibers 
individually.  A  curious  result  sometimes 
follows.  In  Oregon  a  Kepul>lican  legislature 
elected  a  Denux  rat  who  had  rc(ci\('d  tho 
largest  vote  and  in  i\eva<la  a  Democratic 
legislature  elected  a  Republican.    If  the  pro- 
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posed  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  election  of  Senators  by  direct  vote  is  rati- 
fied this  kind  of  machinery  will  no  longer 
be  needed  to  bring  about  a  choice  by  the 
people. 

PRESIDENTIAL     PREFERENCE     PRIMARIES 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  contested  cases 
presented  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention at  Chicago  that  many  different 
methods  of  selecting  delegates  to  national 
conventions  prevail.  In  some  States  the  old 
convention  system  was  continued;  in  others 
county  mass  conventions  elected  delegates; 
in  some  Presidential  preference  primaries 
were  held;  in  several  instances  the  primary 
instructed  the  delegates,  but  the  method  of 
selecting  delegates  oftentimes  allowed  men 
to  be  chosen  who  were  opposed  to  the  choice 
of  the  people.  This  was  the  case  in  Illinois, 
where  a  number  of  delegates  felt  bound  to 
support  Colonel  Roosevelt  only  in  the  ballot- 
ing for  candidates  and  voted  against  his  inter- 
ests in  every  preliminary  contest. 

THE   UNIT   RULE 

In  California  all  the  delegates  were  chosen 
by  the  State  at  large,  as  Presidential  Electors 
will  be  chosen  in  November,  the  call  of  the 
National  Committee  directing  the  election 
of  delegates  by  Congressional  districts  having 
been  ignored.  This  was  the  ground  upon 
which  two  of  the  California  delegates  were 
unseated.  State-wide  primaries,  ignoring 
Congressional  district  representation,  must 
necessarily  mean  the  unit  rule.  There  is  a 
prejudice  against  a  whole  State  delegation 
being  tied  up  under  the  unit  rule,  the  claim 
being  that  it  stifles  the  voice  of  a  large  sec- 
tion and  that  in  a  State  like  New  York  the 
large  cities  can  control  the  entire  delegation. 
If  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  basis  of 
representation,  State-wide  primaries  would 
naturally  result  and  district  representation 
would  be  abolished.  Such  a  change  is  rather 
remote  and  meanwhile  the  demand  for  dis- 
trict representation  is  very  strong. 

"soap-box  primaries"  in  southern  STATES 

A  feature  of  primaries  in  certain  States 
which  seems  to  be  open  to  objection  is  the 
provision  which  leaves  to  the  county  commit- 
tee the  power  of  determining  whether  or  not 
a  primary  shall  be  held.  It  was  brought  out 
at  the  Republican  National  Convention  in 
the  Arizona  and  Washington  contests  that  in 


several  counties  the  committees  decided  to 
hold  neither  primaries  nor  conventions,  but 
selected  the  delegates  themselves,  having 
that  authority  under  the  law.  In  other  coun- 
ties primaries  were  ordered.  The  confusion 
and  disagreement  which  resulted  caused 
contests  from  both  these  States. 

Much  has  been  said  about  "soap-box 
primaries."  The  term  as  applied  to  Northern 
States  where  the  effort  has  been  to  secure 
good  primary  laws,  was  not  apt.  But  "soap- 
box primaries"  were  extensively  held  in 
Southern  States  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
delegates  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion. The  contests  showed  that  in  many 
cases  the  primaries  to  elect  delegates  in  a 
county  to  the  State  and  Congressional  dis- 
trict conventions  were  simply  mass  meetings, 
held  in  small  halls  which  could  not  accom- 
modate the  crowds,  in  public  squares  of 
towns,  and  even  in  the  streets.  In  these 
mass  meetings  the  crowds  were  asked  to 
divide  or  separate  themselves  into  Taft  and 
Roosevelt  groujjs.  Tellers,  appointed  by  the 
person  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee, 
would  go  down  the  lines  and  attempt  to  count 
the  men  in  the  different  groups.  No  one 
could  tell  who  were  voters,  or  whether  the 
same  men  were  counted  once  or  twice.  In 
some  cases  it  was  claimed  that  men  from  ad- 
joining States,  if  near  the  border,  partici- 
pated in  these  mass  conventions  or  county 
conventions.  .Out  of  such  "soap-box  prim- 
aries" grew  many  of  the  contests  which  were 
presented  to  the  national  convention.  These 
mass  meetings  could  not  be  representative. 
It  was  ine^'itable  that  the  city  in  which  such 
meetings  were  held  would  furnish  the  bulk  of 
the  attendance,  while  remote  sections  of  the 
county  would  have  little  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  delegates. 

It  is  not  yet  plain  how  the  "soap-box 
primary,"  or  its  equivalent — the  packed  con- 
vention,— can  be  avoided  in  Republican 
politics  in  Southern  States.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  if  the  present  basis  of  representa- 
tion is  maintained  and  States  which  cast 
very  few  Republican  votes  are  permitted  to 
enjoy  representation  equal  to  those  where 
there  is  a  large  Republican  majority.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  Republican 
party  in  enough  Southern  States  to  control 
a  Republican  nomination  consists  almost 
wholly  of  office-holders  and  a  few  adherents 
which  they  gather  about  them.  At  least 
that  is  the  only  Republican  party  recognized 
in  national  conventions.  There  is,  of  course, 
an  element  in  opposition  to  these  oflSce- 
holders,  but  its  members  neither  know  the 
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game,  nor  are  they  permitted  to  play  it  so  as 
to  make  any  showing  which  will  be  recog- 
nized by  the  national  organization,  especially 
when  the  party  of  the  office-holders  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  nomination  of  a  federal 
candidate  possible.  There  is  little  hope  that 
the  basis  of  representation  will  be  changed. 
Xo  attempt  has  been  made  to  mention 
more  than  a  few  States  where  primary  laws 
are  in  force  and  these  simply  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. Tj'pical  Northern  and  Southern 
States  have  been  chosen  in  order  to  show 
what  has  been  done  in  the  North  and  South. 
It  may  be  observed  that  these  Northern 
States  are  in  the  Northwest  where  many  of 
the  present  progressive  pohcies  originated. 
Northern  States  in  the  East  are  less  advanced 
in  the  matter  of  primary  legislation,  but 
their  laws  will  doubtless  be  improved.  No 
doubt  it  would  be  well  if  there  could  be  as 
much  uniformity  as  possible  in  primary  regu- 
lations. That  will  come  about  as  each  State 
seeks  to  secure  the  best  and  copies  the  best 
from  other  States.  When  the  primary  laws 
have  been  longer  in  force,  and  have  been  per- 
fected as  far  as  possible,  they  will  not  be 
diflScult  to  understand  and  administer. 

THE  voter's  OPPORTU.N'ITIES  UNDER  THE 
OLD   SYSTEM 

The  intent  of  the  direct  primary  is  to  giv^e 
each  member  of  a  party  an  opportunity  to 
vote  directly  for  the  man  he  desires  to  have 
nominatefl  for  office.  Before  the  days  of 
the  direct  primar>'  what  was  the  method  as 
to  State  officers?  The  State  committee 
called  a  convention,  apportioning  delegates 
to  each  county  on  a  basis  of  the  vote  cast  for 
the  party  candidate  at  the  last  election.  The 
county  committee  called  a  convention  to 
elect  delegates  to  the  State  convention,  ap- 
portioning delegates  in  each  {jrecinct,  dis- 
trict, or  township  upon  the  same  basis  of 
votes  cast  as  u.sed  by  the  State  committee. 
Caucuses  were  directed  to  be  held  in  the  pre- 
cincts, districts,  or  townships  to  elect  the 
delegates  to  the  county  convention.  That 
was  the  only  place  where  the  voter  had  an 
opiK»rtunity  to  express  his  preference.  He 
could  go  to  the  caucus  and  vote  for  delegates 
to  thf  '  '  'in,  who  in  turn  would 

elect  ■       .,  late  an«l  district  con- 

ventions.    In  case  of  the  nomination  of  a 
Vr  '  the  election  of  rlelegates  went  one 

sti ,.  ....Lher,  as  the  State  and  *"■■' "'•••ssional 
d».Htrict  conventi(»ns  elected  <h  to  tlie 

national  convention. 

What  rhanre  was  l\u-ri-  f«»r  the  individual 
%'oler  i>l  a  p.irty  or  a  va-it  majority  cjf  a  party 


to  express  a  preference  for  any  man  or  set 
of  men  for  whom  they  desired  to  vote  in  the 
general  election?  By  instructions,  it  has 
been  said,  this  might  be  accomplished.  But 
before  the  instructions  could  filter  through 
all  the  various  channels  they  would  be  lost 
or  disregarded.  j\Iore  than  that,  the  election 
of  these  delegates  to  State  conventions  was 
complicated  with  nominations  for  county 
officers,  for  members  of  the  legislature,  and 
for  delegates  to  Congressional  district  con- 
ventions. "The  good  old  days,"  for  which 
politicians  sigh,  were  indeed  "good" — for 
the  politicians  and  manipulators.  But  they 
have  gone  never  to  return. 

CHOOSING   UN^TED   STATES    SEN.ATORS 

The  primary  for  the  selection  of  United 
States  Senators  was  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  rich  men  from  buying  seats  in 
the  Senate  and  from  securing  control  of 
State  officials.  The  early  advocates  of  the 
primary  believed  that  it  would  accomplish 
that  result.  They  knew  it  was  not  difficult 
to  corrupt  a  legislature  or  a  convention, 
but  they  did  not  believe  it  was  possible  to 
corrupt  an  electorate,  hence  it  was  thought 
that  money  and  privilege  would  in  the  fu- 
ture be  unable  to  control  elections  of  Sen- 
ators and  nominations  for  State  officers. 
Unfortunately  in  the  past  the  primary  in 
many  States  has  worked  directly  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  intention  and  rich  men  only 
could  become  successful  candidates  and 
carry  on  camjjaigns  which  primaries  made 
necessary. 

The  whole  country  has  at  times  been 
amazed  and  shocked  at  the  manner  in  which 
members  of  State  legislatures  have  been 
openly  purchased  to  vote  for  rich  men  for 
United  States  Senators.  Investigations  in 
several  cases  have  revealed  an  amount  of 
corrui)tion  that  was  almost  beyond  belief. 
To  correct  these  evils  the  system  of  Senato- 
rial primaries  was  established  in  many  States. 
There  was  another  object  in  view:  to  .secure 
practically  the  election  of  Senators  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people,  which  is  not  |K)ssible 
without  amending  the  federal  Constitution. 
The  early  Senatorial  primaries  were  (|uite 
successful  and  comparatively  inexpensive.' 
In  several  States  such  is  still  the  fact  be- 
( ause  deservedly  popular  men  are  diosen.  In 
other  cases  st'Oliment  has  prevailed,  as  in 
Alabama  and  Virginia.  The  late  Senators 
.Morgan  and  IVttus,  although  in  extreme  old 
age,  were  elected  without  o|<|>osilion  or  mak- 
ing a  corUest.      The  late  .Siiiator  l>aniel  was 
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chosen  time  after  time  in  Virginia  with  the 
expenditure  of  only  inconsequential  amounts, 
while  other  Senatorial  elections  cost  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  that  State.  Previous 
to  the  enactment  of  the  campaign  publicity 
law  Senatorial  primaries  in  many  States  were 
so  expensive  that  only  very  rich  men  could 
afford  to  be  candidates.  With  two  or  more 
rich  men  in  the  field  the  expenditure  of 
money  became  a  public  scandal. 

HEAVY   EXPENDITURES 

In  one  of  the  inland  States  in  igio  two 
men  were  aspirants  before  a  Senatorial  pref- 
erence primary.  One  of  these  men  told  me 
he  had  expended  more  than  $85,000  and  said 
that  he  had  made  it  cost  his  opponent  more 
than  $100,000.  The  campaign  was  not  then 
over  and  I  learned  that  afterward  the  same 
man  placed  $10,000  in  one  county  to  in- 
fluence the  result.  Neither  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  because  the  opposition  party 
elected  a  majority  of  the  legislature.  In  a 
Southern  State  one  man  had  to  make  two 
campaigns  because  there  were  three  candi- 
dates and  none  of  them  received  a  majority 
in  the  first  primary.  Each  of  those  primaries 
cost  the  man  $30,000,  or  $60,000  for  a  term 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  In  another 
Southern  State  a  Senator  paid  out  Sio,ooo  to 
get  his  machinery  in  motion  and  '*^care  off" 
other  men  who  were  thinking  of  entering  the 
race.  This  man  was  finally  reelected  without 
opposition. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  how  such  large 
amounts  are  expended  without  actually  buy- 
ing votes.  A  great  deal  of  money  can  be 
.wasted  at  a  campaign  headquarters  and 
much  more  spent  legitimately  in  printing, 
advertising,  and  postage.  Large  sums  can 
be  expended  for  speakers  and  public  meet- 
ings. Much  can  be  placed  with  newspapers 
in  different  parts  of  a  State  to  pay  for  purely 
advertising  matter  with  favorable  editorial 
comment.  All  this  comes  under  the  head  of 
legitimate  expenses.  There  are  also  pay- 
ments to  be  made  for  workers  at  the  polls 
and  "getting  out  the  vote."  Oftentimes  all 
available  vehicles  in  a  precinct  are  hired  to 
carry  voters  to  the  polls.  Then,  men  who 
lose  a  day  from  their  regular  employment 
are  often  reimbursed  for  their  time.  It  is  a 
fair  question  whether  that  kind  of  expendi- 
ture is  not  bribery. 

There  is  still  another  cause  of  lavish 
expenditure.  During  Senatorial  campaigns 
in  many  States  it  has  been  the  custom  for 
organizations  of  all  kinds  and  character  to 


"strike"  the  candidates.  These  organiza- 
tions would  give  a  supper,  concert,  excursion, 
chowder  party,  social,  or  anything  else  for 
which  tickets  could  be  sold,  and  send  block:  of 
tickets  to  the  rival  candidates  with  a  letter 
explaining  that  the  affair  was  for  a  worthy 
cause  and  hoping  that  the  tickets  would  be 
purchased.  It  might  be  that  a  village  band 
wanted  new  instruments,  a  church  a  new 
steeple,  the  parsonage  a  new  coat  of  paint, 
the  lodge  room  a  new  carpet,  the  Sunday- 
school  new  books,  the  hospital  a  new  ward, 
the  orphans'  home  new  improvements,  or 
any  of  a  hundred  wants  were  good  enough  to 
warrant  sending  the  candidates  from  live  to 
ten  dollars'  worth  of  tickets. 

And  what  could  a  man  do  under  such  cir- 
cumstances? He  wanted  votes.  His  rich 
rival  was  almost  sure  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quests and  the  candidate  who  did  not  was 
likely  to  be  called  a  "mean  man"  and  con- 
sidered unfit  for  office.  A  Senator  who  went 
through  a  primary  in  a  large  State  a  few 
years  ago  told  me  that  more  than  $10,000 
had  been  extorted  from  him  in  this  way 
during  the  campaign.  Another  Senator 
told  me  that  he  threw  all  such  communica- 
tions into  the  waste  basket.  He  was  not  re- 
elected. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  real  "graft- 
ers" in  politics  who  make  their  appearance 
every  time  there  is  an  election.  They  are 
big  and  little  politicians  and  make  money 
out  of  politics.  They  get  as  many  rich  men 
into  the  field  as  possible  and  start  the  cam- 
paign at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  for  the 
longer  it  lasts  the  more  money  they  get. 
They  begin  early  and  "strike"  the  candi- 
dates for  money  to  "fix"  a  certain  county  or 
precinct,  a  boarding-house  of  laborers,  a 
manufacturing  plant,  or  even  to  gather  in  a 
few  "floaters."  The  candidate,  who  is  not 
anxious  to  spend  money  in  this  way  is  told 
by  his  managers  that  his  rich  rival  will  pour 
out  money  like  water  and  that  he  (the  candi- 
date) "can't  afford  to  take  any  chances." 
Possibly  these  grafters  are  working  both 
candidates  by  a  system  known  to  themselves. 
At  all  events  they  take  advantage  of  the 
primaries  to  extort  money  just  as  in  the  old 
days  they  secured  money  from  candidates 
before  legislatures  and  conventions. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  kind  of  graft  has 
been  eliminated  by  the  campaign  publicity 
act,  which  limits  the  expenditures  of  a  candi- 
date for  the  Senate  to  $10,000  and  compels 
him  to  file  an  itemized  statement  of  his  ex- 
penses. As  the  amount  that  can  be  expended 
covers   primaries    and    elections    the    Sena- 
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torial  candidate  can  meet  all  requests  for 
petty  graft  and  extortion  by  citing  the  law 
and  explaining  that  his  legitimate  expenses 
may  cause  him  to  press  the  limit  closely.  He 
also  knows  that  his  rival,  on  account  of  the 
law,  cannot  indulge  in  la\-ish  expenditures. 
That  law  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  shows 
that  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  reform 
the  faults  of  the  primaries  rather  than  to 
repeal  the  primar>'  laws.  Beyond  question 
it  is  absurd  for  any  person  to  be  compelled  to 
pay  even  Si 0,000  for  an  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate, but  no  doubt  there  are  instances  when 
such  expenditures  are  justified.  In  one 
State,  at  least,  the  Senatorial  aspirant  pays  a 
fee  of  S3000  to  the  State  in  order  to  become 
a  candidate  and  have  his  name  printed  on 
the  primar>'  ballot.  A  very  poor  man  could 
not  aflford  to  become  a  candidate  under  such 
conditions. 

Already  several  States  have  rigid  corrupt 
practices  acts  and  no  doubt  other  States  will 
follow  the  example  and  limit  the  ex-pendi- 
tures  in  primaries  for  State  and  county 
oflSces.  When  that  is  done  and  such  other 
corrections  are  made  in  primary  laws  as  may 
be  found  necessar)',  it   is  altogether  likely 


that  even  the  opponents  of  the  system  will 
accept  it  as  the  Australian  ballot  has  been 
accepted. 

PRIMARY   REFORM  AS   MUCH  NEEDED  AS 
BALLOT    REFORM 

When  the  Australian  ballot  was  first  sug- 
gested in  this  country  it  was  denounced  with 
as  much  \-igor  as  was  the  primary  and  by 
the  same  element  and  the  same  newspapers. 

In  many  cases  the  old  precinct  caucus  and 
delegate  system  worked  very  well,  but  only 
in  country  districts  where  every  man  was 
kno-n-n  to  his  fellow  voter.  But  e^■en  then 
majorities  were  cheated  by  manipulation 
and  fraudulent  methods.  In  city  districts 
this  kind  of  a  game  was  carried  on  boldly, 
making  boss  control  absolute.  The  voter 
was  not  a  free  agent  any  more  than  he  was 
before  the  Australian  ballot  caused  a  reform 
in  elections.  The  primary  has  given  the  in- 
dividual his  opportunity.  He  is  not  going  to 
give  it  up.  Instead  of  denouncing  the  pri- 
mary because  of  its  faults,  the  good  citizen 
should  give  attention  to  correcting  such 
faults,  and  making  the  primary  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible,  for  it  is  here  to  stay. 


YOU  CAN  HARDLY 
NOTICE  IT  IN  A 
DEVICE  OF  THIS 
KIND 

-BUT- 


IT  Will  BE  WFFERCNTVWN 
\N£  THROW  OUT  THE  OLD  MACHINE 

AMD  USt  ONLY  A  ClfPiR  DIRECT. 
L'NTRAMMtLED    PRIMARY  1 
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PANAMA  AND   THE   PARALLELS 

OF   LATITUDE 

Significance  of  the  Great  Waterway  as  a  Focus 

OF  Trade  Routes 

BY   CHARLES   WHITING   WILLIAMS 


TEN  years  from  now  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  the  Senora  de  Fernandez  would  not 
have  been  compelled  to  go  more  than  half 
way  round  the  world  in  order  to  reach  her 
home  in  Lima,  Peru,  after  her  sojourn  in 
Iquitos,  also  in  Peru  and  only  635  miles  from 
the  parental  roof.  When  she  became  so  ill 
that  an  operation  was  necessary,  her  husband 
was  unable  to  accompany  her  because  his 
gunboat  had  added  to  its  usual  troubles  with 
rubber  smugglers  a  near-war  with  Ecuador 
and  Brazil,  all  fiercely  interested  in  their  low- 
land boundaries  the  moment  that  rubber 
had  become  a  magic  word  for  giving  white 
men  courage  to  enter  the  fever-laden  jungles 
of  the  Upper  Amazon.  Without  any  com- 
panion, therefore,  she  must  go  to  the  operat- 
ing table  that  can  be  reached  with  the  least 
change.  The  direct  way — over  the  Andes — 
to  Lima  is,  of  course,  unthinkable  except 
upon  the  condor's  wings.  By  the  route  next 
shortest — over  which  she  had  come — the 
home  trip  would  require  at  least  four  changes 
— one  at  Para  at  the  river's  mouth;  another, 
at  least,  and  probably  two,  in  Venezuela  and 
the  West  Indies;  again  at  Colon  on  the  Isth- 
mus, and  then  finally  at  Panama  for  the  boat 
to  Callao — unthinkable  for  an  invalid. 

FROM  THE  UPPER  AMA^^ON  TO  LIVERPOOL 

But  the  rubber  depot  of  the  Upper  Amazon 
basin  does  connect  directly  with  skilled  sur- 
geons at  one  place.  From  Liverpool  come  on 
regular  schedule  freight  boats  of  ocean-going 
register.  These  find  no  embarrassment  as 
they  enter  that  monster  of  rivers  and,  pro- 
pelled by  their  twin  screws  and  your  or 
your  neighbor's  demand  for  a  new  set  of  tires, 
continue  on  and  on  toward  the  Pacific  till, 
2300  miles  upstream,  they  reach  Iquitos. 
Even  there  they  disdain  to  anchor,  but  calmly 
warp  themselves  into  their  assignment  at  the 
dock !  As  if  an  ocean  liner  should  some  day 
merely  toot  a  formal  salute  to  Aliss  Liberty 
and  coolly  sail  past  New  York  on  up  the  Hud- 
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son  (if  your  imagining  is  good)  until  it  should 
come  alongside  at  Denver,  Colorado! 

On  such  a  boat  the  brave  little  Madam  was 
put — sick  almost  unto  death  and  without 
another  woman  on  board.  After  a  weary 
7000  miles,  or  thereabouts,  she  was  met  by 
the  ambulance  and  taken  to  one  of  the  great 
Liverpool  hospitals — and  to  health.  A  few 
weeks  later  saw  the  continuation  of  her 
homeward  journey — a  matter  of  3200  miles 
to  New  York,  2000  more  to  Colon,  fifty  more 
along  the  Canal  to  Panama,  thence  1500 
to  Callao,  with,  finally,  nine  more  (by  trolley) 
to  Lima  and  home!  Nearly  14,000  miles  of 
water  and  fifty-nine  of  land  in  order  to  go 
from  an  Atlantic  to  a  Pacific  port  of  the  same 
country!  Truly  trade  and  transportation 
routes  be  arbitrary  masters! 

THE  SHORT  CUT  EROM  NORTH  TO  SOUTH 

Her  experience  tells  much  of  South  Amer- 
ica's transportation  and  other  problems  and 
makes  plain  at  least  one  of  the  uses  of  the 
new  continental  short  cut  so  soon  to  become 
available.  This  short  cut  has,  to  be  sure, 
been  dug  with  American  dollars;  neverthe- 
less, it  seems  not  yet  to  have  stimulated 
American  imagination.  While  the  whole 
commercial  world  is  making  its  plans  hold- 
ing in  mind  the  new  waterway  as  the  greatest 
changer  of  the  trade-routes  of  the  nations 
since  1492,  we  who  have  debated  it,  planned 
it,  made  appropriations  and  undergone  tribu- 
lations for  it,  continue,  for  the  most  part,  to 
see  in  it  little  more  than  a  way  of  beating 
our  own  railways  to  San  Francisco ! 

Is  not  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for 
this  our  marked  predilection  for  the  parallel 
lines  of  the  map?  East  and  west,  west  and 
east  —  with  those  same  transcontinental 
railroads — surge  the  ceaseless  tides  of  our 
national  commerce.  The  westward  moving 
star  has  indeed  been  the  star  of  our  empire — 
up  to  date.  But  with  the  nations  girding 
themselves  to  compete  for  their  proper  share 
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of  the  globe-^rdling  commerce  aflorded  by 
twentieth-century  wants  and  twentieth- 
centurj'  transportation,  we  shall  do  well  to 
beware  these  east  and  west  monitors.  The 
apron  strings  of  nations,  they  are  dangerous 
if  allowed  to  tie  to  a  single  zone  the  activities 
and  the  imagination  of  a  people  which  aspires 
to  become  an  adult  member  of  the  world- 
family  of  powers  and  at  least  a  junior  partner 
of  the  modem  international  trading  company. 
For  the  problem  now  being  presented  by  our 
enlarged  and  re-enlarged  factories  is  the  prob- 
lem of  salesmanship.  That,  as  every  corre- 
spondence school  student  knows,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  service — in  turn  a  problem  of  knowing 
and  rcs{>ecting  the  customer  and  his  needs. 

TIIK    FkOVINCIALLSM   OF    TUL    PARALLELS 

March  round  the  world  on  a  parallel  and  the 
races  of  men  will  vary  less  than  after  a  three- 
days'  drop  down  a  lateral.  For  it  is  they  that 
do  the  heavy  work  in  ringing  in  the  changes 
of  climate  which  call  for  those  adaptations 
that  make  the  races  of  the  earth  unlike. 
In  the  day  when  JIague  tribunals  and  world 
parliaments  arc  on  s<>  many  tongues,  there- 
fore, the  parallels  are  little  short  of  deadly 
I,,..  ...  ,.   .1.,..   ...    „f,|y  render  ,1"      i-    the 

Ji  I  res|H;ct  and  i.  aid- 

ing,  but   also    distinctly    tend    toward   the 
growth  of  disflairi  for  all  th"  not 

blessed  with  a  similar  degree  o;   ..  imm 


the  equator.  Less  provincial — and  hence 
widely  and  seriously  to  be  reckoned  with — 
are  those  two  models  of  the  busy  and  the 
cosmopolitan  spirit  that  are  to  be  found  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  first  of  which 
the  whole  world  fears,  while  to  the  second 
one-fifth  of  the  earth's  inhabitants  own  alle- 
giance— the  Mosquito  and  the  Englishman. 

OUR   FAULTY   GEOGR.\PIIY 

English  energy  and  breadth  of  interest 
sends  the  freighters  up  to  Iquitos.  But  Ameri- 
can provincialism  would  pretty  surely  have 
prevented  recourse  to  an  American  surgeon 
for  the  reason  that  we  should  hardly  have 
imagined  a  person  of  the  refinement  and 
delicacy  of  Mrs.  Fernandez  in  the  .Amazon 
basin  or  have  taken  the  troulile  to  let  her 
know  of  us.  "Do  you  wear  these  clothes  at 
home  or  did  you  buy  them  for  coming  here 
into  civilization?"  was  asked  recently  of 
a  cultured  Chilean  student  at  one  of  our 
great  universities.  For  such  a  (lucstion 
geographies  constructed  by  ])ersons  who  had 
never  ventured  dimm  the  ma|)  are  to  blame. 
Docs  not  your  recollection  of  the  South 
America  pictured  in  your  s(  hool  days  consist 
almcfst  ex(  lusively  of  a  Harnunit-sque  collec- 
tion of  (ondors,  constrictors  and  cannibals? 
All  thcs<-,  to  be  sure,  can  be  encountered  if 
one  is  willing  to  |)ay  the  heavy  price  in  tinu- 
and  money.     Neverthcicss  the  Chilean  stu- 
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dent  could  have  boasted  in  his  own  capital  name  of  heat.     It  is  also  worth  mentioning 

city  a  boulevard  of  twice  the  breadth  and  in  passing  that  both  Pacific  and  Atlantic 

thrice  the  beauty  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  shores  can  commend  themselves  as  summer 

in  ours.  resorts,    reminding    us   that    their   position 

across  the  equator  brings  them  their  winter 

SAVING  TWO   THOUSAND  MILES  FROM  PERU  ^^.j^y^  ^^  ^^^  ^^yj^^g  ^^  ^6  chccrful  in  OUr  heat 

TO   BROADWAY  _^  ^^^^  ^j^j^^j^  ^.j^^  ^^.^.j^^^  j^^p^g  ^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

The  same  geography  will  make  it  difficult  in  having  forgotten.     In  view  of  the  west 

at  first  to  imderstand  why  the  Fernandez  shore's  chilly    current  and  the  immense  dis- 

family  on  their  shopping  tour  to  New  York  tance  from  the  equator  of  a  very  large  part 

in,  say,  1920,  will  probably  go  through  Lima  of  the  long  continent,  it  hardly  seems  intel- 

and  the  canal  rather  than  down  the  Amazon  ligent  or  kindly  for  us  to  continue  to  attribute 

and  up  the  Atlantic.    But  a  scrutiny  of  the  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  enormous  land 

map  will  show  that  when  the  boat  heads  down  the  temperamental  Characteristics  associated 

stream  at  Iquitos  it  must  go  2300  miles  di-  with  tropical  conditions, 
rectly  eastward  from  Sandy  Hook  before  it 

can  turn  the  corner  and  begin  to  cover  more  the  mountain  barrier 
than  that  distance  back  into  the  west  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  Ucayali  Railway  Safe  and  well  at  home,  Mrs.  Fernandez 
now  being  surveyed  on  a  concession  granted  is  now  able  to  communicate  daily  with  her 
to  a  Philadelphian  will  bring  its  Pullman  cars  husband  by  means  of  the  new  wireless  sta- 
to  the  Amazon  a  few  hundred  miles  above  tions  just  established  in  Lima  and  Iquitos. 
Iquitos  for  carrying  passengers  to  the  summit  Without  the  shghtest  difficulty  the  staccato 
of  the  Andes  at  Cerro  de  Pasco  (15,000  feet),  flashes  of  dot  and  dash  hurdle  the  17,000  feet 
From  there  they  will  coast  down  a  road  al-  of  Andean  altitude — that  same  altitude  which 
ready  in  use  straight  into  Lima  and  Callao,  multiplied  by  more  than  twenty  the  distance 
whence  the  boat  will  take  them  directly  north  between  her  and  her  family  last  summer, 
without  change  to  the  East  River  and  to  But  it  is  just  that  lofty  partition  and  ridge- 
Broadway — a  saving  of  something  like  2000  pole  of  the  South  American  house  which  so 
miles.  acutely  demand  the  additional  hallway  of 

the  Panama  Canal.    There  is  at  present  only 

equatorial  summer  resorts  one  place  at  which  a  pathway  across  the 

continent  has  been  opened  for  the  locomotive. 

It  is  doubtless  our  faith  in  parallels  that  That  has  been  usable  less  than  two  years  and 

has  caused  us  to  ascribe  to  the  whole  of  Peru  is  now  often  closed  by  snow  for  weeks  at  a 

the  torrid  heat  that  will  make  Iquitos  hard  time.     Except  for  this  colossal  barrier,  Peru 

on  white  men  even  after  the  completion  of  its  and  the  West  Coast  would  not  now  bear  the 

proposed  sewage  system  (to  cost  $1,000,000).  name  of  the  "Back  Door  of  the  Continent." 

With  well-laundered  white  ducks  and  Indus-  But  the  isolation  suggested  in  the  title  offers 

trious   fan,    the   much-traveled   Northerner  to  the  United  States  one  of  the  most  im- 

sails  south  from  Panama  in  dread  of  a  nearer  portant  of  the  new  opportunities  available 

acquaintance  Mdth  the  equator.     Almost  at  the  moment  the  locks  at  Miraflores  and  Ga- 

"the  line"  he  steps  one  morning  into  his  tun  are  ready.     Even  then  we  shall  have  to 

bath — to  recoil  in  the  horror  of  a  broken  il-  hold  in  mind  another  of  the  results  of  those 

lusion.    The  water  is  icy  cold! — and  the  realm  same  mountains — the  necessity  of  double- 

of  the  Southern  Cross  is  entered  in  flannels  durable  packing  by  reason  of  the  absence  of 

if  not  in  furs.    The  Canal  Zone  itself  might  good  harbors,  caused  by  the  abruptness  of 

become  our  greatest  national  summer  resort  the  rise  of  the  great  range  almost  sheer  out 

were  it  not  that  Point  Parina  turns  off  into  of  the  sea.    A  coast-line  which  must  confess 

the   mid-Pacific  that   enormous   current   of  to   several   important   harbors   from   which 

Antarctic  water  whose  refrigerating  efficiency  a  boat  must  flee  in  a  storm  is  not  greatly 

is  demonstrated  by  its  deHvery  of  a  tempera-  bothered  by  the  clatter  of  American  hard- 

ture  of  60  degrees  to  the  southern  shore  of  ware  as  a  flimsy  crate  is  lowered  into  the 

one  of  the  Turtle  (Galapagos)  Islands,  while  waiting  lighter  (lancha).    Though  they  cost 

the  northern,  a  short  distance  away,  continues  enormously  in  the  deep  water,  new  piers  are 

to  enjoy  its  80  degrees.    It  goes  almost  with-  constantly  being  added  in  preparation  for 

out  saying  that  up  as  far  as  the  point,  almost  the  day  when  the  10,000  miles  to  Europe  will 

at  the  equator,  the  Pacific  shore,  washed  by  be  cut  to  6000  and  when  the  map's  lane 

such  a  stream,  knows  nothing  worthy  of  the  between  the  70th  and  80th  meridians  will 
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present  an  unobstructed  water  channel  be- 
tween Pacific  South  America  and  Atlantic 
North  .\merica. 

ABSENCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

It  must  be  said  for  the  mountains  that  it  is 
their  treasures  which  still  bring,  as  they  have 
brought  since  Pizarro,  the  ships  of  all  the 
world  to  their  feet.  Some  inconvenience  can 
be  borne  when  a  single  member  of  the  Andean 
association  of  giants  has  contributed  to  the 
world's  wealth  a  total  of  three  billions  of 
dollars  in  silver  I  But  neither  their  present 
wealth  nor  the  improvement  of  their  landing 
places  will,  apparently,  be  of  imtnediate 
concern  to  the  ship-captain  in  charge  of  an 
American  vessel.  At  present  on  the  West 
Coast  "there  ain't  no  such  animal.''  On  her 
14,000  mile  detour  of  the  mountains  the 
Senora  de  Fernandez  might  have  sailed 
beneath  the  American  flag  between  Liver- 
pool andXew  York  and  from  there  to  Colon — 
5000  miles  in  all.  Few  of  her  friends  in  Peru 
or  her  enemies  in  Chile  ever  saw  in  their 
fKjrts  the  Stars  and  Stripes  above  any  other 
than  a  friendly  warship's  funnel.  Almost  as 
few  of  her  acquaintances  on  the  East  Coast. 

They  can  sail  from  Buenos  Aires  jiractically 
any  day  in  the  year  on  big  and  luxurious 
steamers  to  Europe.  To  come  to  these 
United  States  they  must  wait  from  a  fort- 
night to  a  month  and  then  be  content  with 
small  and  mediijcre  vessels.  Nor  do  these 
fiy  our  flag.  The  nine  miles  of  that  marvel- 
ous city's  dorks  are  so  crowded  with  the 
shipping  of  all  the  world  that  nine  additional 
miles  are  now  being  planned.  Yet  at  those 
docks  there  was  seen  in  the  good  year  of  191 1 
this  number  of  American-owned  steamers 
flj-ing  your  flag  and  mine — one!  And  that  is 
not  all  that  must  be  said.  The  worst  is  that 
thi-s  one  was  the  first  that  had  been  seen  there 
in  eighteen  years! 

.VOBTII    AND   SfilTH    AMKKK  A.SS    STII.L    lAR 
AI'AKT 

Such  a  fact  hel|>s  to  the  a|>pren'ation  of  the 
enormous  distance  in  sympathy  and  under- 

st   -  '■ '    •  ■■     •' '   '     ' of  them— at  pres- 

• .  I  iHs  of  the  two  con- 

tinents. Of  the  S<iuthem  .Americans  it  has 
b-  id    that    "Thry    have    co|)icd    our 

ir.  ..ins,  our  laws,  our  jiolitical  methods. 
Th<-y  have  made  a  study  of  our  whole  mmie 
of  V'  .  as  they  rail  it,  on  puq)os<r  to 

Ti-r'  .  ,t  among  th'--  -  '•  '•..  .  ,  ,  Their 
i'.  in   to   follow     .  ,'|s   unmatt  he«l 

in  histor>'."     That  studying  and  that  copy- 


ing were  done  some  time  ago.  To-day  most 
of  them  wonder  why  we  think  ourselves  so 
important  and  why  we  are  generally  so  over- 
bearing,— also,  occasionally,  as  in  Panama, 
so  grasping.  "Of  shipping  you  North  Amer- 
icans do  little,  no?  We  seldom  if  ever  see 
your  flag.  Manifestly,  also,  banking  does 
not  interest  yoa.  You  have  noticed  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  banks  in  our  business  district? 
Yours,  whc -e  are  they?"  So  also  in  the 
papers — and  some  of  them  are  hardly  second 
to  any  in  the  world — one  sees  whole  columns 
given  to  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Portu- 
gal. In  the  insignificant  stickful  of  type  de- 
voted to  Los  Estados  Unidos  one  is  expected 
to  get  into  touch  with  that  country  through 
such  dainty  bits  as  these:  "Forty  detectives 
met  here  to-day  (New  York)  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  for  the  lessening  of  the  terrible 
ravages  of  the  Black  Hand,"  or,  again,  "A 
grievous  accident  occurred  on  the  railway 
between  Indianapolis  and  Indiana.  Ten 
persons  killed."  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  poetic 
justice  in  it.  Our  aversion  to  the  uprights 
of  the  map  has  made  us  believe  them,  for 
the  most  part,  near-barbarians:  their  inabil- 
ity to  find  us  either  in  their  ports  or  in  Europe 
indicates  to  them  our  provincialism  and  opens 
their  ears  to  the  tales  of  those  who  believe 
that  our  ideals  for  which  they  once  admired 
us  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  fierceness  of 
our  pursuit  of  the  dollar. 

AMERICAN     STEEL     GOING     TO     THE     WEST 
COAST 

Poor  setting  that  for  the  winning  of  our 
nearest  neighbors  to  the  recognition  of  us  as 
a  worthy  and  fundamentally  an  idealistic 
l)eoi)le.  Poor  setting  that  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  broad-viewed  and  humanitarian 
diplomacy  which  may  later  save  us  from 
unimaginable  embarrassment  at  the  hands  of 
a  European  state  which  is  ready  to  do  its 
di'sjjerate  utmost  to  get  away  from  the  deadly 
parallels  to  which  England  endeavors  to  con- 
fine it.  Poor  setting  that  for  the  selling  of  our 
wares.  liut  the  matter  is  not  hopiless  if  we 
will  but  widen  our  international  viewpoints 
and  stanri  ready  to  give  to  other  peoples 
the  same  consideration  and  respect  which 
we  are  (|uite  constantly  demanding  for  our- 
selves. In  that  conncc  tion  here  is  the  experi- 
ence of  the  I'liilrd  Slates  Steel  ('or|)oratioii. 
Within  the  last  ft-w  years  its  share  of  the  sleil 
busini-ssof  the  West  Coast  has  grown  from  5 
JKT  cent,  to  Ho  |kt  cent.!- -simply  the  result 
of  meeting  a  neeil  cart-fully  stuclicd  aiul  syni- 
patheti(ally  un«lerslood.  l'"or  years  the  Coast 
has  lM)Ught  its  iron  and  steel  of  Europe  and 
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has  had  to  send  its  order — and  tie  up  its 
money — six  months  in  advance.  Now  hardly 
more  than  two  days  after  pen  has  been  taken 
in  hand  to  write  the  order,  the  consignment 
is  put  aboard  the  car  or  boat  at  depositories 
established  by  the  company  at  such  points 
as  Lima  and  Valparaiso. 

SIGNIFICANCE    OF   PANAMA 

'  A  world-traveled  American  has  remarked 
that  it  would  be  a  good  investment  if  Uncle 
Sam  should  offer  to  pay  the  expenses  of  any 
citizen  to  see  the  Great  Ditch  before  the 
water  obscures  its  prodigiousness.  A  very 
foolish  remark,  it  would  seem.  But  after  you 
have  paced  off  the  hugeness  of  the  Culebra 
Cut  and  have  hand-car-eered  over  the  im- 
mensity of  the  Gatun  Dam,  you  will  wish 
for  every  other  American  the  same  opportu- 
nity to  breathe  there  the  proudest  and  most 
patriotic  moments  of  his  life.  "America, 
my  country"  will  never  be  sung  flippantly 
after  that.  For  "America,  my  country," 
has  accomplished  the  world's  greatest  ma- 
terial achievement  and  accomplished  it  with 
dignity,  uprightness,  and  honor. 

But  that  achievement  can  not  be  properly 
appreciated  unless  one  has  sailed  day  after 
day  and  week  after  week  toward  the  south, 
until  at  last  the  Horn  is  rounded.  Only  then 
can  one  catch  a  vision  of  the  mightiness  of  the 
force  which  we  have  thrown  into  the  world 
for  the  changing  of  its  life.  The  parallel  of 
the  terrible  Cape  is  bad  enough,  coming  as 
it  does  within  ten  degrees  of  the  Antarctic 
Circle  and  lying  more  than  1400  miles  farther 
to  the  south  than  the  end  of  Africa.  But  it 
is  made  a  great  deal  worse  by  a  strong  current 
and  a  strong  wind,  both  setting  always  toward 
the  east.  Of  many  a  tragedy  these  have  fur- 
nished the  setting.  Here  is  one  that  grazed  a 
happy  ending  more  closely  than  many  of  them. 

"never  the  twain  shall  meet" 

A  Peruvian  railroad  ordered  several  thou- 
sand tons  of  rails  from  Europe.    They  were 


put  upon  a  sailing  vessel  which  in  due  time, 
of  course,  had  to  tackle  the  Horn;  for  the 
Straits  do  not  give  a  sailer  fairway.  After 
six  weeks  of  battle  with  the  winds  and  cur- 
rent, the  captain  found  it  necessary  to  return 
to  Buenos  Aires  for  a  fresh  stock  of  provisions. 
That  required  in  itself  the  covering  of  about 
2700  miles  there  and  back.  Another  six 
weeks  he  fought — "afar  off  from  the  world, 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  solitude,  the  insignifi- 
cance of  man  against  the  mightiness  of  God, 
with  no  reward  that  could  possibly  be  greater 
than  the  gaining  of  a  longitude."  Again  he 
had  to  retrace  the  long  leagues  back  to  "B. 
A.",  finding  the  harbor  there  filled  with 
sailing  craft  of  every  description,  all  in  the 
same  dilemma. 

What  should  he  do?  What  could  he  do? 
From  Southern  Pole  to  Northern,  the  moun- 
tains, with  the  help  of  wind  and  water,  barred 
his  progress  as  though  they  had  indeed 
decided  that  "West  is  West  and  East  is  East 
and  never  the  twain  shall  meet."  Meanwhile 
the  rails  were  wanted — badly  wanted.  Fi- 
nally the  desperate  but  courageous  skipper 
started  eastward — eastward  for  the  port  of 
MoUendo  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Peru! 
Around  the  world  he  sailed.  A  year  later — 
eighteen  months  after  his  departure  from 
Europe  !^the  railway  officers  sighted  him 
and  thanked  Heaven.  Then  they  began  to 
wonder  where  he  was  trying  to  land  and  why 
he  was  disobeying  the  harbor  rules.  When 
they  hurried  aboard  the  wreck — for  he  had 
wrecked  the  boat  before  their  very  eyes — 
they  found  the  captain  and  several  of  the 
crew  insane! 

Of  Cape  Horn  the  only  logical  result  in 
a  get-together  century  which  hates  distances 
is  the  Panama  Canal.  Of  the  canal  the  only 
logical  result  is  that  its  builders  break  off 
their  fetters  and  extend  across  the  map's 
verticals  and  diagonals  hands  so  friendly 
and  so  genuinely  fraternal  that  none  will 
care  to  doubt  them — unless,  to  be  sure, 
our  only  purpose  has  been  simply  to  beat 
the  railroads. 


CELERY.  ONIONS  AND  CUCUMBERS  BESIDE  CANAL  ON  AN  EVERGLADES  FARM 

THE   EVERGLADES  OF   FLORIDA 

BY  THOMAS  K.   W  IIJ. 


npO-DAV  the  public  interest  focuses  on 
-*r  the  Everglades  of  Florida.  This  terri- 
t<jry  comprises  a  tract  about  half  the  size  of 
Ma-sachusetts.  It  lies  south  and  southeast 
of  Lake  Okeechobee,  in  Southern  Florida,  and 
n  a  part  of  the  Florirla  grant  made  to  the 
United  States  by  Spain  in  1.S19. 

So  far  as  knowTi,  the  tract  always  has  been 
wet.  Florida  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
in  1845  and,  in  December  of  that  year,  its 
legislature,  l)y  resolution,  in>lructed  its 
Senators  in  Congress  an<I  requester!  its  rep- 
resentative to  press  ujKjn  Congress  the  pro- 
priety and  iK^lity  of  forthwith  appointing 
engineers  to  examine  and  sur\ey  the  Fver- 
glaflcs  region. 

In  1K47,  Senatr»r  James  I).  Westcott,  Jr.. 
of  Florifla,  ref|ueste(l  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Walker,  to  ha\e 
''      '       '  <-d.     Shortly  afterward,  tht- 

.  '  Trea'^ury  ap|x>inted  Mr. 
liurkingham  Smith  to  make  such  invi-stiga- 
tion  and  n-jiorf  upon  it.  'I'he  result  was  the 
famrius  HuiU-  ''  ■■!  Smith  rejiort  of  1S4K, 
which  was  pi.  .  as  a  Senate  dtKument. 

Thi.s  re|Kirt,  recently  re]>ublished  by  the 
Uni-     '     •    •      '         .  f),,,,,. 

tn»  /l.iflcs 

and  their  reclamation. 


In  the  same  year  the  Legislature  of  Florida 
re(|uestcd  Congress  to  grant  the  I^verglades 
to  the  Stale  of  Florida  "on  condition  that 
the  State  will  drain  thena  ancl  apply  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof,  after  defraying 
the  exj)ense  of  draining,  to  purposes  of  edu- 
cation." 

In  the  same  year,  al.so.  Senator  Westcott 
introduced  a  bill  into  the  Senate  to  authorize 
the  draining  of  the  Fverglades  by  the  State 
of  Florida,  and  to  grant  the  land  to  the  State 
for  that  pur|)ose.  This  bill  was  not  passed, 
but,  in  1.S50,  Congress  pa.ssed  a  general 
swamp-lands  act  "to  enable  the  State  of 
.Arkansas  and  other  States  to  reclaim  the 
'Swamp  Lands'  within  their  limits."  Hy 
this  act  the  Fverglades  were  granted  by  the 
I'nited  States  to  the  State  of  Florida,  with 
the  following  express  provision:  "That  the 
proceeds  of'said  l;ind>,  whether  from  sale  or 
by  direct  appropriation  in  kind,  shall  be 
applied,  e.\(  lusively,  as  far  as  necessary,  to 
the  purpose-  of  re(  laimiiig  said  lands  by  means 
of  the  le\ees  and  drains  aforesaid." 

Thirty-one  years,  however,  passed  before 
the  State  made  a  seri«)us  attempt  to  drain 
ihcM-  lands. 

On    February    i(},    i.SKi,    the    Trustees   ol 
the    Internal    Improvj-ment    Fund,    having 
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Ifaporthe 
Soui/ier/i  Porfwn  of  tht  ^_ 
Teainsula.  of  FJ arid  a  '^ 

Showing 
fJieZuerf/ade^  Dratnaae  Canal 5 
Thz  Drainage  District  and 
Position  of  Dredges  'o/i  the  Various 
Canais 
May  Jst- 1911 


Zeyend: 

Proposed  CanaJs,  Now  Under  Cemtract,  SAomi  Ttius: 
Excavated  CanaJs  sAomt  fJ/izS--.        .  - 
3ou/idary  of  Drainage  D/sir/cf  3JwMii  Jjtus- 
Xoi/road^  ^kavrc  TJius= CouTtfy  L 


Lake  Okeechobee  is  the 
center  of  the  problem.  It 
may  be  compared  to  a  great 
tank  on  top  of  a  gently 
sloping  house  roof.  On  the 
lower  edge  of  the  roof  is  an 
elevated  rim.  Let  the  tank 
be  filled  with  water.  When 
more  rain  falls  it  will  over- 
flow, run  down  over  the  roof 
and  be  checked  by  the  rim. 
Lake  Okeechobee,  cover- 
ing about  a  half-million 
acres,  receives  the  waters 
from  an  area  seven  and  a 
half  times  its  own  size.  The 
lake  has  no  outlet.  It  fills  in 
the  rainy  season  and  then 
overflows,  the  water  flow- 
ing over  the  great  prairie. 
Before  it  reaches  the  ocean^ 
however,  it  encounters  the 
rock  rim  of  coraline  lime- 
stone. This  retards  the  out- 
flow of  the  water  into  the 
ocean.  Through  this  rim  the 
water  has  cut  passages,  but 
not  enough  to  release  the 
entire  volume  of  water  until 
charge  of  the  State's  wet  lands,  entered  into  the  next  rainy  season  has  arrived.  Then  the 
a  contract  with  Mr.  Hamilton  Disston,  of  lake  overflows  again.  Thus  the  prairie  be- 
Philadelphia,  and  others,  in  which  it  was  tween  lake  and  ocean  is  always  more  or  Ijsss 
agreed  that  Disston  and  his  associates  would   wet. 

drain  and  reclaim,  at  their  own  expense  and       It  seems  the  drainage  work  was  first  at- 
charge,  all  the  overflowed  lands  of  the  State   tempted  by  the  Spaniards.    Then  came  the 
of  Florida  lying  south  of  Township  23  and   Disston  enterprise,  and  then,  early  in  the 
east  of  Peace  Creek  belonging  to  the  State  present  century,  the  latest  effort, 
of    Florida    or    the    Internal    Improvement 


j'nes  Thu^: 


Fund.  Mr.  Disston  worked  on  this  drainage 
task  for  about  eight  years,  draining  -certain 
elevated  lands  in  the  Kissimmee  territory 
and  cultivating  them. 


THE  STATE  SYSTEM  OF  CANALS 


Everglades  drainage  is  in  charge  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  through  its  Internal  Im- 
provement Board.  Its  plan  is  to  connect 
Lake  Okeechobee  with  Gulf  and  Ocean  by 
canals.  These  are  to  lower  the  lake  level 
A  word  as  to  the  topography  of  the  Ever-  from  its  present  height  of  twenty  and  four- 
glades  and  the  reasons  why  they  are  wet :  tenths  feet  to  sixteen  feet.     Thus  a  great 


WHY     THE     EVERGLADES     NEED     DRAINING 


M  M  20  IS  MIU»  10  S 

PROFILE  ALONG  SURVEYED  LINES  FROM  LOXAHATCHEE  RIVER  TO  LAKE  OKEECHOBEE,  FLORIDA 
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drainage  reserxoir  is  to  be  created  to 
receive  the  inflow  from  the  north  plus  the 
rainfall,  emit  it  gradually  through  the 
canals  to  gulf  and  ocean  and  thus  i)re\cnt 
the  overflow. 

Under  Governor  W.  S.  Jennings  (1901- 
1905)  plans  for  this  drainage  work  were  laid. 
Under  Governor  X.  B.  Broward  (1905-19CX)) 
the  actual  ditch-digging  began.  Governor 
Broward  asked  the  United  .States  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  expert  advice.  J.  O. 
Wright  of  the  Drainage  Division  was  sent 
to  examine  and  re[>ort  on  the  tract,  which  he 
did.  He  map|>ed  out  a  system  of  canals 
which,  with  slight  mfxlifications,  is  now  being 
installed.  I'"<jr  the  past  two  years,  Mr. 
Wright  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  .'>talr 
as  its  Chief  Drainage  Kngineer.  The  dredg- 
ing wa^  fir-t  done  by  the  State.  Since  July  i, 
I'^ro,  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  l''ur-~l- 
Clark  ComfKiny  of  Baltimore, 

Just  how  much  canalizing  will  be  nctcs- 
Rary?  Here  the  dm  tors  have  slightly  <li>a- 
grced.  Broward'-,  plan  was  that  of  "cut 
and  try."  Lay  out  and  cut  a  system  of  canals. 
H  thi-H*'  do  the  wf»rk,  wrll  and  g«»<Ml.  H  more 
arc  neerled,  cut  more.  ,\^  for  funds,  no 
ftcriouj*  problem  ariv^.  'ITie  Slate  drainage 
\s  fmunced  from  two  sources:  tir»t,  an  annual 


ta.\  of  live  cents  upon  each  acre  benefited; 
second,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  State 
lands. 

The  present  canals  include  the  following: 

1.  On  the  west,  one  connecting  Lake 
Okeechobee,  through  Lake  Hicpochce,  with 
the  Caloosahatchee,  thus  discharging  Glade 
waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  canal 
has  been  ojjcn  and  navigated  for  two  and  a 
half  years. 

2.  On  the  southeast  and  east,  a  series 
emptying  into  the  .Atlantic.  They  are:  (a) 
The  \(;rth  Xew  River  or  Middle  Ganal. 
This  connects  the  north  branch  of  the  .\ew 
River,  on  which  I-'t.  Lauderdale  is  situated, 
with  Lake  Okeechobee.  This  canal  is  cut 
through;  (b)  The  Miami  or  South  Canal. 
This  is  to  connect  Miami  with  Lake  Okee- 
chobee. About  60  per  cent,  of  the  distante 
has  been  cut  and  the  canal  will  probably  be 
open  by  the  end  of  191 2;  (c)  The  South 
Xew  River  Canal,  running  east  and  west,  to 
connect  canals  (^a)  and  (b).  .About  Oo  pi-r  cetit. 
of  this  has  been  (  ut ;  ((\)  Tin-  llillsburo  ("anal. 
This  lies  north  of  New  River  Canal,  and  will 
connect  Hillsboro  with  the  lak«'.  About 
Ho  |KT  cent,  of  its  length  has  been  cut;  (e) 
the  Palm  Beach  Cana'.  This  ha«  recently 
been  determined  upon  by  the  Stale.     It  will 
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connect  Palm  Beach  with  the  lake.  Work  on 
it  has  not  yet  begun. 

The  plan  further  includes  several  smaller 
canals,  and  scores  of  miles  of  lateral  ditches, 
good  beginnings  on  which  have  been 
made. 

On  the  main  canals  the  dredging  company 
is  operating  nine  dredges,  drill  boats,  and 
the  like,  night  and  day.  It  is  bound  by 
contract  to  have  its  work  finished  by  July  i, 
1913,  and  is  understood  to  be  well  along  with 
its  schedule,  59.6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  esti- 
mated yardage  having  been  excavated  on 
June  30,  1912. 

LAKE     WATER     WILL     BE     RETAINED 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  whether 
the  drainage  plan  contemplates  the  emptying 
of  the  lake.  The  answer  is  an  emphatic  JVo. 
The  lake  is  an  invaluable  asset.  Water,  in 
general,  is  an  indispensable  resource,  and  the 
water  of  Lake  Okeechobee  is,  for  several 
reasons,  peculiarly  valuable: 

I.  The  lake  is  an  inland  sea,  containing 
vast  numbers  of  excellent  fish.  It  is  capable 
of  bearing  the  vessels  of  future  commerce. 
In  addition,  it  will  undoubtedly  become  the 
center  of  a  far-famed  pleasure  resort  which  the 
Palm  Beach  of  to-day  faintly  foreshadows. 


2.  The  lake  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
modification  of  climate.  As  a  protection 
against  frost,  its  value  is  beyond  estimate. 

3.  The  lake  is  the  great  reservoir  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  Glade  region.  This 
water  is  needed,  first,  for  the  canals.  These 
have  already  become  highways  between  ocean 
and  gulf.  What  they  will  mean  in  future  as 
means  of  transportation  may  be  inferred 
from  the  part  played  by  the  canals  of  Hol- 
land and  our  own  Erie  Canal. 

Again,  the  lake  water  is  needed  to  supple- 
ment the  rainfall.  This,  it  is  true,  averages, 
in  the  Glade  region,  some  fifty-seven  inches 
per  annum.  Still,  here  as  elsewhere,  there 
are  times  when  additional  water  is  helpful, 
perhaps  priceless.  Laterals  are  being  cut 
from  the  main  canals  into  the  land.  Sub- 
laterals  branch  off  from  these.  By  means  of 
locks  in  the  canals,  and  gates  in.  the  laterals 
and  ditches,  the  height  and  flow  of  this  water 
can  be  controlled.  It  passes  horizontally 
through  the  loose,  porous  soil  as  through 
salt  or  sand,  and  capillary  attraction  brings 
it  up  to  the  plant  roots.  From  the  standpoint 
of  sub-irrigation,  the  Glade  region,  if  made 
to  order,  could  hardly  have  been  improved 
upon.  State  legislation,  providing  for  sys- 
tematic control  of  the  height  of  the  water 
table,   is   advised   by  competent   engineers. 
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parallel  running  through  or  near  the  Nile 
\'alley,  the  Persian  Gulf,  Benares,  the  Holy 
City  of  India,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande — in  a  word,  through 
the  regions  where  human  life  first  took  root 
upon  the  planet.  Again,  the  Panama  Canal 
is  soon  to  be  an  accomplished  fact.  It  lies 
just  south  of  Florida.  Vessels  between  North 
and  South  America  and  Occident  and  Orient 
'da  the  canal  route  will  largely  skirt  the 
Everglades  tract,  touching  last,  on  going 
south,  at  Miami,  Queen  City  of  the  Ever- 


FROSTS   ARE   R.\RE 

Mention   has  been  made  of  frost.     The 
Everglades   are,   in   this   regard,    peculiarly 
blest.    They  lie  in  a  region  more  nearly  free 
from  frost   than   any  other  in   the   United 
States.     The  Weather  Bureau's  Bulletin  \' 
on  "Frost  Data  of  the  United  States"'  carries 
maps  on  which,  right  across  the  Everglades 
region,  are  inscribed  the  words,  "Frost  at 
rare  internals  only."    Cocoanuts,  among  the 
most  sensitive  of  all  trees  to  frost  and  cold. 
abound  on  the  rim  in  the 
\-icinity  of  Miami  and  Fort 
Lauderdale.     Again,  the  ex- 
cessive heats  which  might  be 
e.\pected  in   the  far  South 
are  also  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,     the     mercur}'     at 
Miami  haxing  registered  the 
maximum  of  96  degrees  of 
temperature  but  once  since 
records  have  been   kept    in 
that  N-icinity. 

HEALTHFULXESS  OF  THE 
E\'ERGL.\DES 

The  healthfulness  of   the 
region  is  an  object  of  remark. 
Lieutenant    Chri>topher    R. 
P.  Rodgers,  of  the   United 
States  Navy,  said  in  1848, 
'"After  observing  the  climate 
of  the  t^verglades  at  every 
sieason,  I  consider  it  one  of 
the    most    healthv    in    the 
world."  State  ChJmist  R.  E. 
RfTse  of  Florida,  sj^aking  of  the  agricultural    glade  region,  and  first,  again,  at  Miami  on 
work  in  the  So's  on  the  reclaimed  lands  of   their  return  northward. 
the  Di.s.ston  Company  north  of  the  lake,  .said, 
"  During  a  i)eri<Kl  of  over  eleven  years,  the 
company  never  employed  a   physician   nor 
I'-  f     an    employee     from     death."    Similar 
t'    limony  abound.^.    Doctor  O.  M.  Muncas- 


FiRST  CROC  Ol-    BEANS  ON   KVI.RGLADES  SOD 
GROUND  UNPLOUGHED 


CONSKRVINO      OIK      NATION  S      ENERGIES 

-And  the  real  significance  of  Everglades 
reclamation?  Not  the  profits  of  the  land 
ter,  late  of  Washington.  D.  C,  who  lived  speculator,  whether  of  to-day  or  to-morrow. 
Ia.st  sea-vm  on  Everglades  land  in  the  midst  Under  present  forms  of  land  tenure,  these, 
of  a  community  conducting  cropping  opera-  <jf  course,  are  inescapable.  To-day  our  public 
lions,  Is  rcjKirtcd  to  have  been  much  more  lands  are  gone;  population,  native  born 
fully  f)ccu[)ied  with  fishing  in  the  canal  than   and  immigrant,   is  swelling  in   turgid  tide; 

and,  as  efl'e<t  follows  cause,  land  values  mount 
like  elevators  in  oflice-buildiiigs. 

Wherever,  therefore,  or  under  whatever 
aus|)i(es,  g<M>d,  new  lands  arc  opi-ne*!  to  use, 
s<»nie(liing  or  sonubody     railroad,  land  (oin- 


with  the  practice  of  his  professi«»n. 


FAVORAIU-H    LrXTATION 


'ITic  {(Kation  of  the  Everglad<-s  territory 
is  cxcq>tional.     A  glance  at  the  worM  maj)  pany,  landlord,  Indian  tribe,  actual  settler 
li'»-,vs  the|M-ninsii|;i (if  Florida  jutting  straight   or,  jMjssibly,  even   the  long-time  tenant     is 
,     ,    :,.f..  ii,^.  ,K4an,  to  the  souf'-  ■  '       '["he   Ixiund  tc»  poiket  an  "unearne«l  iiu  r<iiunt ." 
1  tract  i.H  but  three  d'  north    While    jirivate    properly    in    land    prevails, 

of  the  I  rojiic  of  Cancer.    This  puts  it  on  the   this  must  follow  as  shadow  f<»llows  substance; 
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and  the  public  interest  lies  not  in  either  help- 
ing or  hindering  the  piling  up  of  these  gratui- 
tous gains.  It  lies,  instead,  in  the  bringing 
together  of  the  man  and  the  land.  Too  long 
has  the  besom  of  industrial  centralization 
swept  our  rural  populations  city-ward,  to 
heap  them,  story  upon  story,  in  sky-scrapers, 
tenements,  sweat-shops  and  factories. 

THE   FABLE    OF    ANTAEUS 

The  progressive  divorcement  of  man  from 
land  is  a  mighty  factor  in  the  forcing  upward, 
to  famine  levels,  of  the  prices  of  food.  Further, 
the  strain  upon  human  nature  is  intensifying, 
till  the  breaking  point  is  at  hand.  The  city, 
once  deemed  an  unmixed  blessing,  is  becom- 
ing, for  many,  a  menace  and  a  curse.  The 
fiber,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  of 
our  civilization  is  already  yielding,  as  the 
fiber  of  Roman  civilization  yielded  1500  years 
ago.  The  lesson  of  Antaeus — the  mythical 
Samson — is  again  pertinent  and  instructive. 
Separated  from  his  mother,  the  earth,  he  be- 
came, like  his  Hebrew  prototype  shorn  of  his 


locks,  a  weakling,  a  victim  of  whatever  enemy 
might  lift  hand  to  slay  him.  But  brought 
again  into  contact  with  the  soil  whence,  as 
from  a  battery  of  electric  generators,  flowed 
his  energies,  he  became  irresistible. 

To-day  the  puissant  Orient  is  rousing  itself 
from  the  slumber  of  ages,  stretching  its  giant 
thews  and  sinews,  rubbing  its  blinking  eyes, 
and  casting  glances  upon  upstart,  newly-rich, 
stripling  nations  which,  but  yesterday,  pro- 
posed to  dismember  it  and  divide  its  frag- 
ments, as  Roman  soldiers  once  parted  among 
themselves  the  garments  of  One  greater  than 
they.  The  time  may  be  near  when  the  Occi- 
dent— whether  for  war,  which  Heaven  for- 
fend !  or  industrial  competition,  or  world-scale 
cooperation — will  require  all  its  resources  of 
intelligence  and  strength.  At  such  a  time, 
we  may  well  ponder  the  lesson  of  Antaeus; 
and  welcome,  from  whatever  source,  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  our  people  once  more  into 
normal,  vital  relations  with  the  land  from 
which  flow  our  supplies  of  power,  and  insure 
to  our  nation  its  place  on  the  map  and  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 


HARVESTING  SUGAR  CANE.  ST.  CLOUD  PLANTATION 


ONE  OF  THE  TRAIN  LOADS  OF  APPLES  THAT  THE  "  IRRIGATION  COUNTRY  "  IS  SENDING  TO  MARKET 

CProm  the  famous  Hagerman  orchard  near  Roswell.  New  Mexico.     Roswell  has  the  benefit  of  the  great  Texas  and 

Gulf  Coast  apple  market') 


HOW  IRRIGATION  IS  "MAKING  GOOD 


>» 


BY  AGNES  C.  LAI  T 


ASK  a  farmer  of  the  Southwest  if  irrigation 
is  making  good,  and  the  chances  are  his 
contempt  for  your  ignorance  will  be  so  great 
that  he  will  not  bother  answering  you. 

The  Easterner  knows  that  securities  of  all 
kinds — including  irrigation  bonds — were  hard 
hit  by  the  panic  of  1907,  and  harder  hit  by 
the  failure  of  a  great  banking  house  in  Chicago 
which  made  a  specialty  of  handling  irrigation 
bonds.  He  may  or  may  not  know  that  the 
failure  of  that  house  was  in  no  wi.se  its  own 
fault,  but  solely  owing  to  the  market  being 
hurt  by  the  speculative  "wildcatter."  He 
undoubte^lly  knows  that  the  Eastern  banks 
passed  word  down  the  line  to  their  clients  to 
look  into  all  irrigation  [projects  carefully  be- 
fore buying  either  Ixjnds  or  lands;  anrl  he 
may  have  heard  of  the  land-boom  campaign 
waged  for  the  benefit  of  widows,  orphans, 
stenographers,  and  city  clerks,  with  a  view 
t*"  "■-  -  •— I'atcd  lanrl  at  top-notrh  [)rices 
1.1  c  the  ditch  line,  where  water 

will  not  run  uphill,  lands  with  beautiful 
pictures  of  orchard  [jlots  which  never  saw 
a  tree.  Our  Easterner  may  al.so  have  heard 
the  warning  issued  by  one  of  the  big  railway 
comf>anics     that  if  all  the  fruit  lands  alleged 

to  l>e  set  out  in  t-^     '  '    nng.  not  all  the 

cars  of  all  the  r  United  .States 

could  carry  the  fruit  to  market. 

MOBK  MiATf.k  \S1}  MORK  PROFIT  THA.V  HKFf)RK 
TIIK  WH)St 

Your  Westerner  ha-s  heart!  all  lhi.s  too. 
It's  an  (All  story — wherever  there  is  a  g<K»<l 
({oUl  mine,  there  i.s  al.so  a  glittering  gold 
brick;  and  irrigation  is  no  cxce|)tion  to  the 
ru!«-.     Hut  he  ;,'       '  '    1.  sj.ili-  of  tin- 


|>anir  f>f  u/-j-;  ,11, 


lump  in  Worlds, 


more  land  has  gone  under  irrigation  in  the 
West  since  the  slump  than  before.  Specula- 
tion and  "wildcatting"  were  stopped  by  the. 
slump.  Genuine  waters  in  genuine  ditches 
were  not.  The  Southwestern  farmer  is  so 
busy  cutting  five  crops  of  alfalfa  per  acre 
each  season,  worth  from  S50  to  S60  an  acre; 
so  busy  grubbing  Bermuda  onions  that  yield 
60,000  pounds  to  the  acre,  worth  two  cents 
a  pound — which  was  what  Fabian  Garcia 
produced  at  Me.silla  Park  Experimental 
Station;  so  busy  trucking  SSooo  net  off 
nineteen  acres  in  vegetables — which  was  the 
record  of  a  Chinaman  down  at  Doming,  New 
Mexico,  that  he  hasn't  time  to  exi)end  \ery 
much  .sympathy  on  the  scatteration  of  a  lot 
of  "wildcats"  or  on  the  howls  of  the  vic- 
tims. He  is  too  busy  turning  the  water  on  in 
his  ditch  to  read  the  Eastern  announcement 
that  the  "ditch  bu.sincss  is  busted."  As  far  as 
speculation  is  concerned,  it  is;  but  more  water 
is  flowing  in  the  irrigation  diti  ii  to-day,  more 
profit  is  coming  from  the  irrigation  farm,  than 
before  the  collapse  of  the  land  and  bond  l)o<)m. 
Since  the  collapse  of  the  boom  the  largest 
irrigation  area  known  to  the  world  has  been 
launched  in  ('alifornia,  covering  an  area  of 
from  5,000,000  to  7,000,000  acres.  Arizona 
promises  to  be  a  second  citrus  grove.  New 
Mexico  already  has  750,000  acres  under  the 
dil(h,  has  plans  and  water  sufficient  for 
4,000,000  acres  more,  and  within  ten  years 
will  have  under  irrigali<»n  an  area  ecjual  to  the 
States  of  Delaware  and  kh«Mle  Island. 

S(*I'TIIWFSTF.RN   IRR|(;AT|()N    HJOO   VFARS  OI.I) 

.Ml  this  do<-s  not  sound  as  il  irngalion  w<Te 
"done   for"  in    the   Soulliuisl,   does  it?      In 

4«;7 
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fact,  irrigation  is  no  new  thing  to  the  inter- 
mountain  States.  It  existed  long  before 
there  were  bonding  and  banking  and  flota- 
tion companies;  long  before  the  Spaniard 
had  come  to  America;  long  before  the  present 
races  of  Indians  in  the  Southwest  inhabited 
their  present  abode.  In  southern  Arizona, 
in  northwest  New  Mexico,  along  the  base 
of  the  cliff  caves  of  the  Frijoles,  you  can 
still  trace  the  ancient  ditch  line  that  marked 
the  water  courses  of  irrigation  as  early  as 
400  A.  D., — perhaps  earlier.  Oddly  enough, 
modern  engineers  utilize  these  Very  ditch 
lines,  and  in  many  cases  cannot  improve 
on  the  surveying  done  by  these  prehistoric 
folk.  An  art  as  old  as  400  A.  D.  isn't  emi- 
nently likely  to  go  absolutely  to  pieces  be- 
cause Wall  Street  has  had  cold  chills  and 
"wildcat"  promoters  have  hied  them  to 
climes  unknown. 

THE  DRY  BELT  ON  ITS  OWN  RESOURCES 

In  fact,  the  collapse  of  the  boom  has 
worked  direct  good  in  two  ways.  The  South- 
western States  have  enacted  drastic  provi- 
sions against  "wildcatting,"  or  what  the 
New  Mexico  Territorial  Engineer,  in  his 
Report  of  1910,  calls  "projects  for  speculative 
purposes  throwing  clouds  on  true  titles." 
Henceforth,  your  irrigation  promoter  of  the 
Southwest  must  file  with  the  local  authorities 
a  bond,  to  be  forfeited  if  he  fails  to  carry  out 
his  project.  As  this  t)ond  is  a  proportionate 
percentage  of  the  estimated  cost,  capitaliza- 
tions that  are  inflated  only  to  sell  to  the 
public  have  been  effectually  stopped. 

The  second  good  effect  of  the  collapse  has 
been  to  throw  the  West  back  solely  on  its 
own  resources.  The  West  doesn't  dicker  any 
longer  with  the  promoter  who  files  for  w^ater 
he  has  never  seen  and  then  sits  tight  on  his 
rights  and  asks  a  fabulous  price  for  that  same 


stream  of  the  man  who  lives  along  its  banks. 
When  300,000  people  a  year  are  coming  into 
the  dry  belt  water  has  to  be  had,  and  irriga- 
tion projects  are  now  going  ahead  in  three 
different  ways: 

(i)  The  first  way  is  the  method  that  pre- 
vailed before  the  Spaniard  came  to  America. 
You  can  see  the  ditch  line  of  that  method 
along  the  Rio  Grande  as  you  travel  in  the 
train.  Each  man  becomes  his  own  irrigation 
company.  He  digs  the  ditch  and  turns  the 
water  on;  and  if  any  "water  hog"  has  sat 
dow^n  on  that  stream  with  a  prior  filing,  that 
little  provision  of  the  new  law  in  New  Mexico, 
that  he  must  deposit  bonds  for  cash  forfeit 
if  he  fails  to  begin  construction,  makes  your 
"water  hog"  mighty  glad  to  get  up  off  that 
water  and  leave  development  to  the  man 
next. 

(2)  The  second  procedure  is  also  the 
method  of  the  early  prehistoric  irrigators. 
When  the  job  is  too  big  and  expensive  for 
one  man,  the  farmers  band  themselves  to- 
gether, bond  their  lands  with  a  local  bank  for 
the  cost  of  an  irrigation  project,  and  put  in  the 
reservoir  themselves,  or  pay  some  company 
cash  to  do  it.  Under  the  old  regime,  this 
community  ditch  was  known  as  the  Acequia 
Madre,  or  mother  ditch,  and  the  mother 
ditch  community  plan  is  proving  a  good  deal 
more  satisfactory  to  the  West  than  a  wild 
raking  of  the  East  fore  and  aft  for  money 
through  sale  of  bonds. 

(3)  The  third  method  of  promoting  still 
bigger  irrigation  projects  is  through  the 
Carey  Act,  which  is  beginning  to  bear  very 
good  results  indeed. 

ARTESIAN    WELLS 

Of  all  forms  of  individual  irrigating,  the 
most  interesting  and  striking  is  that  in  the 
lower  Pecos  valley.     We  all  know,  or  have 
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forgotten  that  we  once  knew,  that  in  hot  But  all  irrigating  when  the  farmer  is  his  own 
countries  the  water  table  sinks  from  surface  promoter  and  his  own  company  is  not  from 
levels  to  depths  varying  from  twelve  feet  artesian  and  subterranean  flows.  Every- 
to  1800  feet;  but  it  took  a  genius  at  Roswell  where  along  the  Rio  Grande,  in  small  box- 
in  1896  to  utilize  that  forgotten  bit  of  lore  like  canyons  where  mountain  streams  flow, 
by  sinking  an  artesian  well  iSo  feet  at  a  cost  on  the  upper  Pecos,  you  will  find  the  indi- 
of  $2  a  foot,  with  the  result  that  he  struck  vidual  irrigator.  The  Hagerman  place,  on 
such  a  gusher  it  almost  blew  his  iron  casings  the  lower  Pecos,  which  comprised  many 
out.  Since  that  time  wells  have  been  sunk  thousand  acres,  2000  of  which  were  orchard, 
400,  1600,  1800  feet  at  a  cost  varj-ing  from  before  it  was  broken  in  smaller  tracts,  had 
a  few  dollars  to  S4000.  One  single  artesian  and  has  yet  a  pumping  plant  and  canal 
"gusher"  \W11  irrigate  400  acres,  and  pretty  system  of  its  own;  and  mention  has  been 
well  supplants  the  function 
of  the  promoter.  Before  the 
discover)'  of  the  artesian 
water  supply  this  was  Gov- 
ernment land  open  to  home- 
stead. To-day  improved  land 
cannot  be  bought  under  S250 
an  acre,  and  unimproved  is 
held  at  from  $30  to  $50.  In 
all,  50,000  acres  are  under 
the  artesian  well  system  and 
there  is  suflBcient  water  to 
irrigate  100,000  acres  more. 
In  terms  of  Eastern  distances, 
the  artesian  area  would  about 
cover  Long  Island,  or  reach 
from  Xew  York  half-way  to 
Albany. 

West  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
not  far  from  the  Mexican 
border,  the  Membrcs  River 
disappears  in  the  sand  for  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles.  John 
Hund,  from  California,  where  subterranean  made  of  a  Sioo,ooo  crop  from  450  acres  of 
flow  Ls  .so  frequently  tapped,  was  the  first  apples.  Far  up  the  sources  of  the  Pecos, 
genius  to  reach  down  for  the  water  table  where  I  had  gone  to  see  the  snow  peaks,  I 
here.  He  homesteaded  160  acres,  bought  came  on  a  i6o-acre  ranch  where  the  owner 
640  acres  more,  invested  in  a  gasoline  has  put  in  a  ditch  of  his  own  and  yearly  takes 
engine,  began  to  pump,  and  netted  S25  5000  bales  of  eighty  pounds  each  of  hay, 
an  acre.  It  is  in  thLs  region  that  a  China-  which  he  sells  at  from  S20  to  S25  a  ton.  This 
man  who  bought  nineteen  acres  netted  can  only  be  done,  of  course,  with  alfalfa  of 
$8000  in  trucking.  .Soil  and  climate  seem  four  cuttings  a  year.  Owing  to  the  very 
sfKxialJy  adapted  to  vegetables;  and  round  steep  declivity  of  many  of  the  streams  in  the 
I  '  '  you  can  see  400-acre  fields  in  intcrmountain  .States,  the  building  of  the 
1    ,  Inrans,  a  single  field  of  400  acres  in    individual    ditch    is    a    very    easy    matter  - 

alfalfa,  which  yicUls  five  tons  a  season  jkt  a  matter  of  running  a  plow  furrow  along  the 
acre,  worth  from  $10  to  $16  jwr  ton.  One  upper  erlge  of  the  farm.  Not  all  irrigators 
acre  of  tomatfK.*s  has  yielded  $400,  of  [)ola-  are  so  fortunate  in  this  res|H'ct,  however. 
tfM-s  $^00,  of  celery  Si, 000,  of  onions  S400.   Sometimes  the  "fall"  is  very  slight. 


IRRIGATION    WITH    THfcl    FLOWING    WELL-WATLK   SUPPLY  IN    THE 
PECOS  VALLEY  NEAR  ROSWELL 


INWVIULAL  IRRIC/Muks 


coMMi'MTV  nirriiKS 


These  are  m»t  things  which  may  \>c  don«*.  Whi-n  you  come  to  consider  the  community 

They  are  things  that  hovr  hrrn  done.      l)o  <li!(h«"s  of   ihr   Southwest,   I  heir   number   is 

you  wonfler  now  that  tlx-  U'.    icrner  smiles  literally  h-gion,  and,  like  the  individual  dil*  h, 

with  cont«-mpt  when  you                'hataslunip  they  antedate  the  c<»miiig  of  the  S|)aniar<l. 

in  Ixinds  may  prevent  irrigation  making  gfKKlr'  Wherever  one  farm  Hunks  aimthrr  back  from 
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LOADING  ALFALFA  AT  ARTESIA  IN  THE  PECOS  VALLEY 

(For  shipment  to  Honolulu.    Artesia,  population  2000,  shipped  iioo  cars  of  alfalfa 
in  1910.    Average  price,  $13  a  ton) 


Thousands  of  acres  of  such 
land  lie  round  Albuquerque. 
On  the  Rio  Grande,  from 
Bernalillo  to  Belen,  for  fifty 
miles  are  eight  such  com- 
munity dditches  —  all  more 
than  fifty  years  old,  pro- 
ducing from  three  to  five 
crops  a  year. 

When  the  community  ir- 
rigation is  under  American 
management  higher  prices 
prevail.  At  Hope,  near 
Artesia,  the  people  united 
to  put  in  a  brush  and  adobe 
dam  in  a  gulch  on  the 
mountainside.  Under  this 
system  of  irrigation,  $1000 
an  acre  was  netted  from 
German  prunes,  $300  for 
apples.  Now  the  Hope 
the  water  the  community-ditch  i)lan  exists,  people  are  putting  in  a  cement  and  con- 
Sometimes  it  is  the  simple  plan  which  the  crete  dam,  good  as  any  venture  with  the 
Spaniard  adopted  from  the  Indian.  Once  United  States  reclamation  behind  it,  and 
a  year  the  community  elects  its  Acequia  naturally  you  can't  buy  that  land  for  $30 
Commissioners  or  Assessor  and  its  Mayor  and  $40  an  acre. 

Domo,  or  water  boss,  who  estimates  yearly  How  many  such  community  irrigation 
cost  of  cleaning  and  repairs.  Each  land-  projects  there  are  in  the  Southwest  I  cannot 
owner  can  pay  the  assessment  in  labor  or  say.  I  have  in  my  notebook  record  of  eight 
cash,  but  the  cost  never  exceeds  $1.80  an  large  ones  serving  communities  of  from  1000 
acre.  This  is  the  system  almost  universally  to  5000  people. 
in  use  among  the  Mexicans, 
and  the  fact  that  the  irrigat- 
ed lands  can  still  be  bought 
for  $30  and  $40  an  acre  is 
ascribable  more  to  their 
methods  of  farming  than 
the  fault  of  the  land.  You 
can  still  see  farms  in  New 
Mexico  where  the  burros 
and  the  goats  are  turned 
onto  the  thrashing  floor  to 
trample  out  the  wheat  as 
in  Oriental  lands.  Your 
Mexican  farmer  is  a  bit  apt, 
when  he  turns  on  the  water, 
to  go  for  a  gossip  with  a 
neighbor.  Naturally  the 
water  floods.  When  the 
heat  dries  it  out,  an  alkali 
scum  surfaces  the  land.  This 
doesn't  help  crops;  and 
Americans  are  coming  in. 
buying  the  alkalied  land  at 
$30  and  $40  by  the  thou- 
sands of  acres,  washmg  off  view  in  a  forty-acre  apple  orchard  adjacent  to 
the  alkali,  institutmg  better  Albuquerque,  new  Mexico 

metnOdS,     and     reselling     at        (Without  spraying  or  smudging,  this  orchard  yielded  Si75  an  acre  net  in  loio. 
from  ?p  I  GO  to    $200   an    acre.  is  under  one  of  the  old  Mexican  community  ditches) 


It 
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Of  course,  countless  company  projects 
exist  as  well,  and  where  the  irrigation  canals 
have  been  put  in  land  which  the  companies 
operating  on  Red  River,  at  Las  Cruces.  at 
Fort  Sumner,  in  San  Juan,  bought  at  S5  an 
acre  they  resold  at  from  S60  to  SSo  and  S400, 
according  as  the  land  }-ielded  in  crop. 

In  San  Juan  County  a  section  ven.-  similar 
to  the  great  apple  belt  of  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado,  one  community  bonded  the  lands 
for  $150,000  and  put  in  the  water  itself. 
Some  of  its  orchards  netted  Si 200  an  acre. 
At  Portales  the  settlers  were  practi^ing  dry 
farming  from  1905,  when  they  came  in.  It 
worked  well  during  rainy  seasons,  and  there 
were  good  crops;  but  in  1907  and  1908  came 
panic  and  drought,  and  dry  farming  failed. 
One  of  the  settlers  persuaded  the  people  to 
bond  the  lands  for  7  per  cent,  at  S35  an  acre. 
With  the  proceeds,  $350,000,  he  went  to  Xew 
York.  A  big  company  was  induced  to  put  in 
a  pumping  plant.  The  settlers  are  given 
ten  years  to  pay  the  debt.  That  is,  they  pay 
the  $35  pet  acre  in  ten  payments  of  $3.50  a 
year;  but  since  obtaining  water  their  prod- 
ucts have  Ixren  from  S15  to  S30  an  acre,  and 
in  ten  years  they  will  own  the  water  plant. 

GOVERNMENT    PROJECTS 

Mention  has  not  been  made  of  the  rec- 
lamation irrigation  projects  in  the  South- 
west, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  average 
skejjtical  Easterner  has  no  fear  of  Govern- 
ment projects  not  making  good.  With  the 
Government  behind  them  they  are  bound 
to  make  g<K»d:    hut   it  mav  be  staterj  here 


that  in  all  Government  irrigation  projects 
of  the  Southwest,  Colorado,  Xew  ^Mexico, 
Arizona,  land  that  was  worth  S40  before 
the  ditch  came  is  now  valued  at  Si 50,  $400, 
Siooo  an  acre,  according  as  it  is  in  alfalfa, 
apples,  or  citrus  crop. 

Under  the  Carey  Act  many  irrigation 
projects  are  going  ahead.  The  land  is  bought 
at  50  cents,  25  cents  down,  25  cents  at  time 
of  final  proof.  The  water  rights  are  bought 
from  the  company  providing  the  ditch  at 
from  S50  to  S60  an  acre,  paid  in  ten  instal- 
ments. The  land  cannot  be  taken  in  larger 
than  160-acre  blocks,  and  forty  are  deemed 
ample  for  the  average  homestead. 

Under  water  forty  acres  will  yield  the 
farmer  over  100  tons  of  alfalfa  a  year,  which 
he  will  sell  at  a  minimum  of  Sio  a  ton.  This 
will  keep  him  till  his  fruit  and  stock  come 
to  a  profitable  basis;  but  in  ten  years,  when 
his  water  is  all  paid  for,  he  should  net  from 
S2000  to  S3000  a  year. 

How  much  money  should  the  beginner  have 
for  an  irrigation  farm?  That  depends  solely 
and  wholly  on  the  beginner.  Some  begin 
with  Sioo,ooo  and  come  out  with  nothing; 
and  their  name  is  legion.  Others  begin  with 
nothing  and  come  out  with  $100,000.  But 
the  Government  engineers  and  the  Terri- 
torial engineers  all  give  the  same  amount — 
$1500  for  the  house,  $500  for  stock,  $500 
to  tide  over  the  first  year.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  first  item  can  be  substituted  with 
a  S20  boarded  tent;  and  that  is  typical  of 
the  expedients  to  which  the  settler  must 
temporarily  resort  if  he  would  be  ultimately 
successful. 


BAUNG  ALFAUA.  RKJ  GRANDE  VALLEY.  NEAR  ALBUQULRgUE 
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THE  STAMPING  MACHINE  ADOPTED  BY  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT 

THE   STAMPING    MACHINE   FS.  THE 

POSTAGE   STAMP 

BY  \V.  B.  G.  VVANKLYN 

[The  use  of  a  stamping  machine  in  place  of  the  postage  stamp  was  an  innovation  of  the 
government  of  New  Zealand,  that  laboratory  of  political  and  economic  reforms.  The  writer  of  the 
following  article,  who  is  a  life-long  resident  of  the  city  of  Christchurch,  has  studied  the  plan  from 
its  inception. — The  Editor.] 


IT  is  to  the  credit  of  the  New  Zealand  pos- 
tal authorities  that  they  are,  unlike  most 
government  officials,  always  prepared  to  con- 
sider any  means  or  inventions  for  saving  time 
and  labor,  and  the  adoption  of  a  local  in- 
vention for  postmarking  letters  was  one  of 
their  first  experiments. 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  a  struggling 
mechanic  suggested  to  the  postal  authorities 
that  an  automatic  stamping  machine  would 
be  a  great  boon  to  the  business  people,  besides 
being  an  econo:  ly  to  the  department.  There 
was  nothing  new  in  this,  because,  for  the  past 
half-century,  the  postal  authorities  of  all 
countries  have  been  on  the  lookout  for  some 
means  of  coping  with  the  continuously  in- 
creasing postal  matter,  and,  while  labor- 
saving  machinery  in  the  direction  of  mechani- 
cally postmarking  letters  in  place  of  the  old 
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hand  stamp  had  been  invented,  there  was  no 
practical  suggestion  in  the  direction  of  econ- 
omy in  the  large  expense  of  printing  stamps, 
with  all  the  necessary  labor  of  issuing,  check- 
ing, taking  over,  and  balancing  them. 

The  first  hand  machine  for  this  purpose 
was  very  successful,  because  in  large  offices 
one  machine  would  just  about  do  the  work  of 
five  men.  But  this  was  not  enough,  and, 
eventually,  the  machine  was  improved  to 
such  an  extent  that,  by  connecting  it  with 
electric  power,  a  still  greater  saving  in  labor 
was  secured.  Even  this  did  not  satisfy  those 
interested,  and  a  sorting-table  was  made  with 
a  deep  groove  which  contained  an  endless 
belt  and  this  was  automatically  connected 
with  the  post  marker.  The  result  was  that 
five  or  six  operators  can  now  inspect  the  mail 
matter  coming  in  and  drop  the  letters  into 
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the  groove  from  which  they  are  dehvered  in  general  use  in  the  Dominion  for  the  past 

postmarked  direct  to  the  sorters  at  the  rate  six  years. 

of  over  looo  per  minute.     The  evolution  of  Unlike  its  predecessors,  no  coin  is  required 

the    automatic    franking    machine    in    Xew  to  operate  it. 

Zealand,  is  not  urdike  the  experiments  -^ith  It  gi\es  impressions  of  half-penny,  one, 
the  postmarker  and  the  mechanic  before  three,  and  six  pence  and  one  shilling,  and  as 
mentioned  was  informed  that  if  he  could  each  impression  is  made  its  value  is  auto- 
invent  a  machine  that  would  automatically  matically  recorded  on  a  set  of  dials  at  the  top 
stamp  letters,  and  there  were  svifficient  safe-  of  the  machine,  which  are  plainly  visible, 
guards  against  fraud,  it  would  be  given  a  trial.  The  first  dial  records  the  number  of  pence 

The  result  was   that  a   penny-in-the-slot  and  half-pence  until  one  shilling  is  reached, 

machine  was  installed  outside  p>ost  offices  and  when  a  record  is  made  on  the  second  dial, 

at  pillar  boxes,  etc.  which  registers  up  to  twenty  shillings,  the  £i 

A  few  months'  trial  proved  that,  while  it  being  transferred  to  the  third  dial,  which  in 

was    a    convenience,    the    accumulation    of  turn  passes  the  record  on  to  the  fourth  dial 

foreign  coins,  tokens,  discs  of  lead,  washers,  as  soon  as  impressions  to  the  value  of  £20 

etc.,   was  fatal   to  its  success   and   it   was  have  been  obtained.    This  dial  records  every 

abandoned.  £20  used,  until  £400  is  reached.    The  total 

The  next  step  was  a  coin-freed  machine  for  is  then  taken  up  by  a  toothed  wheel,  which  is 

use  in  offices.                                .  visible  under  a  small  round  glass  near  the 

On  the  insertion  of  a  sovereign,  the  mechan-  dials.     This  wheel  records  up  to  £4000,  when 

ism  of  the  machine  was  imlocked,  and  im-  the  machine  automatically  resets  at  zero, 

pressions  of  pence  and  half-p)ence,   to   the  This  large  sum  is  one  of  the  safeguards 

value  of  £1   could  be  obtained,  when  the  against  fraud.    To  issue  enough  impressions 

machine  automatically  locked  itself  pending  to  bring  the  record  round  from  a  stated  sum 

the  insertion  of  another  sovereign.  to  that  sum  again  would  take  80,000  at  one 

This  proved  itself  such  a  convenience  to  shilling,    160,000   at   six   pence,   320,000   at 

business    jjeople    that    the    idea    naturally  three    pence,    960,000    at    one    penny,    and 

occurred  to  increase  the  number  and  value  1,920,000  at  half-])enny.    It  would  therefore 

of  the  impressions  given,  and  the  machine  take  an  operator  about  a  week,  working  hard 

then  reached  its  third  stage.  eight  hours  a  day  to  issue  the  shilling  im- 

The  new  machine,  on  the  insertion  of  a  pressions,  while  working  at  the  same  rate  he 

sovereign,  would  give  impressions  of  one  half-  would  with  half-penny  impressions  finish  his 

f>enny,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  task  in  just  about  six  months.     Of  course,  his 

pence   until    the   sovereign   was   exhausted,  labor  would  be  in  vain  because  the  impres- 

when  the  machine  closc-d  automatically.     .So  sions  are  valueless. 

fHrrfect  were  these  machines,  that,  if  the  dial  The  stamp  book,  of  course,  must  be  kept 

showed  that  nineteen  shillings  and  ten  pence  as  a  record,  but  its  supervision  as  a  jirevention 

had  been  u.sefi,  and  the  u.ser  wanted  to  get  of  peculation  is  done  away  with.    No  checking 

a  six-penny  impression,  the  machine  would  is  necessary  becau.se  only  the  amount  showing 

give  the  impres.sion,  kxrk  itself,  and  debit  the  on  the  dial  after  subtraction  of  the  previous 

four  f>ence  to  the  next  s<jvereign.  record  is  paid  for,  and  a  receipt  is  given  by 

This  machine  was  given  a  good  trial  and  the  iK)stal  oflicial. 

was  mechanically  perfect  but  the  difficulty  The  advantages  of  the  machine  have  been 

of  control  became  apparent.     The  Depart-  dealt  with  only  from  the  u.sers'  point  of  view 

ment  oK'     *    '  to  its  clerks  handling  so  much  and  those  in  authority  will  not  unreasonably 

cash  wh'            'Cling,  and  there  was  a  great  ask,   What   |)rotcction    has   the  government 

flaneer  of  burEJary,    Commercially,  it  was  not  against  fraud? 

:'.'                        'ory  Inrcause  it  was  founfl  that  In  the  first  place,  the  machines  are  turnrd 

<>i    ..  .    ..le   staff   would   have   left    the  out  from  the  workshop  with  only  one  means 

offire,    leaving    a    large    quantity    of    jxjstal  of  o|)ening,  and  that  is  by  a  patent  lock,  the 

matter,  to  find  later  that  there  were  not  suffi-  key  oi  which  is  handed  to  the  |)ostal  authori- 

''■'    *  ■■  ■  "         ns  remaining  in  the  machine,  ti<*s  after  th<'  machine  has  been  c-xhaustivcly 

;i                          ^er  or  junior  clerk  had  to  lind  tested.     'I'here  are  no  screws  that  will  give 

<M)mcJxxiy  with  the  wherewithal  to  recharge  aclmi.ssion  to  the  interior  and  therefore  the 

the  r             '.  mechanism  cannot  be  taiiipi-rc-cl  with.     The 

lii!        ..ulureit   flifl    not   claufit   either   the  dies  are  cut  by  hand,  and  it  is  just  .is  difficult 

inventor  or  the  department  and  the  outcome  to  aipy  them  as  to  copy  handwriting.     Kac  h 

wa.<i  the  present  machine,  whic  h  h:i.H  now  l>ecn  die   has  a  distinctive   nunibcT  and,   as   the 
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department  only  gives  permission  for  the  use 
of  the  machine,  a  record  is  kept  of  every 
user,  and  any  doubtful  impression  can  be 
immediately  challenged.  The  ribbons  are 
non-copying,  and  a  carbon  impression  could 
be  easily  detected  with  the  naked  eye  or  by 
the  very  simple  test  of  glycerine.  Both  the 
inventor  and  the  postal  officials  have  tried 
every  means  of  defrauding  the  impression  and 
the  machine  has  arrived  at  its  present  state 
of  perfection  mainly  by  the  criticisms  and 
suggestions  of  the  latter.  However,  the 
greatest  safeguard  was  recognized  in  the  fact 
that  the  impressions  are  not  salable  and  the 
labor  of  committing  a  fraud  would  be  value- 
less. Another  safeguard  is  that  the  users  are 
mostly  commercial  firms  who  would  not  be  a 
party  to  fraud  and  if  there  was  any  doubt 
suspicion  would  soon  be  aroused  by  the 
ramifications  of  the  returns  which  would  be 
always  before  the  departmental  ofiicers  in  their 
usual  periods.  From  an  economical  point  of 
view,  the  saving  to  the  government  is  very 
considerable;  it  saves  the  cost  of  printing 
stamps  and  the  labor  and  accountancy  neces- 
sary in  connection  with  issuing  and  checking. 

In  the  government  departments  special 
stamps  were  printed  marked  "official"  and 
all  the  routine  of  requisitions  and  vouchers, 
etc.,  had  to  be  undertaken.  With  the  ma- 
chine, the  records  are  taken  at  given  periods, 
the  only  thing  necessary  being  the  passing  of 
a  debit  note. 

The  safeguards  in  the  machine  itself  are 
that  the  handle  will  not  move  unless  the 
indicator  of  the  value  is  in  the  slot,  but  once 
it  is  set  in  motion  it  records  the  amount  and 
cannot  be  turned  back. 

The  department  will  refund  the  amount  of 
spoiled  impressions,  but  only  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  the  document,  i.  e.,  the  used  en- 
velope or  telegraph  form,  and  it  must  be  un- 
mutilated.  This  is  a  proper  safeguard  for 
both  parties.  No  refunds  are  made  on  im- 
pressions upon  plain  sheets  of  paper. 

The  best  evidence  of  its  success  from  the 
government  point  of  view,  is  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department  on  the 
machines,  dated  January  13,  1910,  which  is 
as  follows: 

The  machine  as  now  constructed  embodies  all 
the  improvements  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
department,  were  necessary  to  perfect  it. 

The  accompanying  illustration  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  machine. 
In  front  is  the  indicator  handle;  on  top  of  the 
machine  are  the  recording  dials  under  glass; 


on  the  right-hand  side  is  the  operating  handle, 
with  the  trigger  stop  attached  to  it.  Slightly 
at  the  back  underneath  the  handle  is  the 
catch  for  locking  the  machine  quickly  when 
not  in  use.  On  either  side  of  the  machine  in 
the  curved  boxes,  the  ribbon  is  situated  with 
its  forward  and  reverse  mechanism.  Upon  a 
flag  appearing  through  the  slot  of  the  dial  on 
top  of  the  machine,  as  shown  on  the  left, 
warning  is  given  that  the  ribbon  requires 
reversing.  Showing  at  the  back  of  the  right- 
hand  side  ribbon  box,  is  the  ribbon  reverse 
handle.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  push  in 
or  pull  out  the  handle,  when  the  ribbon 
mechanism  is  thereby  reversed.  In  front  of 
the  base  plate  a  peg  will  be  seen.  As  the  dies 
descend  on  the  center  of  the  machine  the 
normal  position  of  this  stop  for  single  im- 
pressions is  a  corresponding  hole  slightly  to 
the  right  of  the  indicator  handle.  If  another 
impression  is  required  alongside  of  the  last, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  move  the  envelope 
one  space  further  along,  the  requisite  dis- 
tances being  marked  on  the  base  of  the  ma- 
chine, release  the  handle  catch,  and  turn  the 
handle,  as  before.  At  the  bottom  is  an  open- 
ing in  which  the  matter  to  be  stamped  is 
inserted.  The  indicator  handle  in  front  is 
then  placed  in  the  slot  desired.  One  slot 
gives  half-penny  impressions,  the  next  one 
penny,  and  so  on.  The  handle  release  is  then 
depressed  and  the  handle  pushed  round  until 
a  complete  circle  has  been  made,  when  it  is 
automatically  locked.  The  value  of  the  im- 
pression taken  has  been  added  to  the  total 
recorded  by  the  dials  at  the  top  of  the 
machine. 

The  machine  at  present  is  only  manu- 
factured for  using  impressions  of  the  British 
coinage  values,  but  all  the  parts  for  altering 
to  the  decimal  coinage  of  any  nation  are  pre- 
pared, and  in  fact  a  machine  is  now  under 
construction  to  the  order  of  the  government 
of  Ceylon  for  trial  purposes. 

The  machine  is  leased  in  perpetuity  to  the 
user  for  £27  in  cash  at  a  rental  of  one  penny 
per  annum. 

The  Postmaster  General  retains  the  key 
and  the  machine  cannot  be  transferred  with- 
out his  consent. 

The  dies  are  the  property  of  the  depart- 
ment and  in  the  event  of  the  user  wishing 
to  abandon  his  machine  (an  event  that  has 
not  yet  happened)  the  dies  are  removed, 
which  makes  the  machine  inoperative. 

That  there  is  a  splendid  future  for  auto- 
matic stamping  machines  there  can  be  no 
shadow  of  doubt  and  there  is  practically  no 
end  to  their  usefulness. 


THE   PEOPLE  AND  THE 

TRUSTS 


THIS  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  seven  articles  now  appearing  in  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
Already  published  are  "Big  Business  and  the  Citizen"  (in  two  instalments),  "The 
Borrower  and  the  Money  Trust/'  and  "The  Efficiency  of  Labor."  To  follow  are  ''The 
Middleman"  and  "The  Captain  of  Industry." 

In  the  following  article  Mr.  Gleason  shows  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  investor  in  his 
relation  to  both  high  and  low  finance,  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  question  is  more 
than  a  matter  of  dollars.  Much  of  the  prevalent  discontent  is  the  result  of  unwise  invest- 
ments, since  the  number  affected  is  large  enough  to  create  prejudice  against  all  business. 
The  cure  for  the  e\ils  is  publicity  of  the  essential  facts  of  organization  and  management  of 
all  corporations  the  securities  of  which  are  placed  upon  the  market. 

THE   INVESTOR'S  VIEWPOINT 

BY  ARTHUR   H.  GLEASON 


THERE  was  a  time  when  the  man  who 
owned  the  shop  was  the  man  who  ran 
the  shop.  He  was  on  duty  behind  the  coun- 
ter; he  paid  his  helpers  with  his  own  money; 
he  did  his  business  among  neighbors  in  the 
one  community.  His  business  was  local, 
centraUzed,  and  public.  If  he  cheated,  there 
was  no  one  on  whom  he  could  shift  the  blame. 
There  were  no  stockholders  hundreds  of 
miles  away  who  absorbed  di\'idends  without 
knowledge  of  the  methods  by  which  the  prod- 
uct was  made  or  sold,  and  without  knowledge 
of  the  product  itself  and  whom  he  might 
cheat.  In  those  days  an  investor  knew  to 
the  last  penny  where  his  capital  was  invested. 
If  he  did  not  u.se  it  himself,  he  loaned  it  to  a 
neighlxjr  where  he  could  keep  an  eye  on  it. 

The  increasing  size  and  comple.xity  of 
1  -  has  made  this  close  relationship  bc- 

■  Jic  investor  and  his  money  imjxi.ssible. 

\o  longer  are  hor.seshfx;s  made  by  the  village 
Maf  ksmith,  furniture  by  the  local  cabinet- 
maker, vehicles  by  the  local  wheelwright. 
I)ail.s  by  the  local  coofK-T.  iSteam  or  electric 
railroads  have  rqilaced  the  stage  lines.  Great 
cstablishmf^  '  — '  :'  hundrerls  or  even 
thouBand.s  ■  have  succredcd  the 

little  work.shops  of  former  days,  and  the  gfH>d.s 
on  the  shelvfs  of  any  country  stf)re  come 
frf»m  a  do/x-n  or  more  different  Slates. 

Some  of  thew  industricn,  a5,  for  example, 
th«-  manufacture  ni  automobiles,  have  sprung 
The-  "-  *  r  part,  however, 
radual   ,  \   man   f«»re- 


:..i. 


seeing  the  possibilities  that  improved  methods 
of  transportation  meant  to  him  by  bringing 
raw  material  to  his  door  and  distributing  his 
product,  or  recognizing  the  value  of  a  new 
invention  or  discovery,  built  an  addition  to 
his  shop  and  increased  his  output.  The  confi- 
dence he  in.spired  in  his  community  made  his 
neighbors  willing  to  loan  him  money,  and 
this  borrowed  capital  together  with  his 
profits  enabled  him  to  enlarge  his  plant  again 
and  again;  or,  perhaps,  a  partnership  was 
formed  and  the  members  and  their  sons  all 
worked  to  develop  the  business. 

Hou'  Opportunities  for  Investment  Have 
Increased 

These  men  grew  old  or  grew  tired,  or  else 
the  succession  failed.  Perhaps  the  very  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking  required  different 
management,  and  thai  great  invention,  the 
coq>oration,  replaced  the  other  forms  of  or- 
ganization. Sometimes  those  who  had  built 
up  the  business  continued  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  management.  In  other  ca.ses  they  with- 
drew entirely. 

Up  to  this  time  admission  to  a  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  enterprise  de|)ende<l  u|M)n  rela- 
tionship to  the  heads,  or  else  ujwn  ability  to 
bring  knowledge  or  skill  of  value  to  the  busi- 
ness. Now  a  share  is  offered  to  all  having 
the  money  neressarj-  to  pay  the  market 
price  and  the  slock  tenuis  to  become  scat- 
tered.   Who  are  the  buyers? 

In  .spite  of  the  incnasing  cost  of  living,  due 
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partly  to  the  higher  price  of  food  and  shelter 
and  partly  to  a  higher  standard  of  life,  the 
margin  between  income  and  cost  of  subsist- 
.ence  has,  generally  speaking,  grown  wider. 
This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  capital 
has  increased  faster  than  population.  This 
capital  has  sought  and  is  seeking  opportunity 
for  profitable  investment.  Every  man  or 
woman  with  a  surplus,  whether  it  be  ten 
dollars  or  a  hundred  thousand,  is  a  potential 
investor,  and  when  opportunity  for  invest- 
ment is  denied  at  home  these  investors  have 
not  hesitated  to  send  their  capital  far  away. 
The  men  with  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  or 
with  a  million  are  few.  The  small  investors 
are  actually  more  important,  because  there 
are  so  many  of  them,  and  they  often  meet 
with  disaster. 

Almost  alone  of  modern  types,  the  farmer 
has  rarely  been  a  long-distance  investor.  The 
farm  itself  is  a  sponge  for  lucrative  invest- 
ments. The  farmer  can  profitably  take  over 
more  land,  buy  better  stock,  or  lend  money 
to  a  near-by  farmer.  So  he  keeps  his  money 
for  his  own  enterprises  or  those  of  his  suc- 
cessful neighbor.  He  invests  with  knowledge 
inside  his  own  community.  A  difference  of 
two  per  cent,  in  the  interest  paid  on  money 
loans  has  not  sufficed  to  draw  money  in  any 
large  amounts  from  southern  to  northern 
Wisconsin. 

The  investing  spirit  in  men  is  altogether 
excellent.  None  of  that  eager  desire  to  better 
themselves  and  lift  their  tired  lives  out  of  the 
rut  of  routine  into  new  levels  of  released 
energy  is  to  be  discouraged.  Careful  investi- 
gation and  wise  advice  only  are  needed  to 
direct  that  mass  of  crystallized  labor  power 
and  human  energy  into  continuing  national 
assets. 

No  interpretation  which  calls  the  hard- 
working, thrifty,  ambitious  common  folk 
"fools,"  "suckers,"  "easy  marks,"  is  an  ade- 
quate description  of  the  human  situation 
which  makes  them  desire  to  better  their 
standard  of  living  and  enrich  their  person- 
ality. 

Six  Elements  of  the  Investing  Spirit 

(i)  A  belief  in  human  nature  and  in  the 
honesty  of  the  average  man. 

(2)  The  individual  response  to  "our  na- 
tional love  of  happy  audacity." 

The  desire  to  invest  and  "take  a  chance" 
is  an  expression  of  a  precious  element  in 
American  character.  It  is  that  which  makes 
a  wearied  newspaper  man,  after  thirty  years 
of  grinding,  with  a  family  of  six  on  his  hands, 


change  his  job,  and  become  a  successful 
librarian  at  fifty-five  years  of  age.  It  is  one 
with  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  pioneer, 
the  explorer.  It  is  the  protest  against  rou- 
tine. 

The  investor  obeys  the  same  impulse  that 
sent  Peary  to  the  Pole,  and  got  Wilbur 
Wright  off  the  ground.  To  prevent  the  small 
investor  from  venturing  would  be  killing  a 
spiritual  thing  to  save  a  few  dollars;  it  would 
be  destroying  springs  of  energy  which  create 
money  value  for  the  sake  of  protecting  an 
external  acquisition.  In  the  end  it  would 
destroy  earning  capacity  for  the  sake  of  past 
savings. 

(3)  The  protest  of  the  exploited  against 
the  massed  power  of  great  wealth.  The  peo- 
ple are  told  that  the  public  domain  has  been 
gobbled  up  by  great  syndicates.  They  see 
the  water  power,  phosphate  beds,  and  forests 
falling  into  comparatively  few  hands.  They 
long  to  share  in  the  national  wealth,  to  which 
they  believe  they  have  a  right. 

(4)  The  desire  of  the  lonely  and  humble  to 
shine  and  be  significant,  to  count  as  human 
beings.  The  city  clerk  and  filing  girl  are  as 
lonely  as  the  farmer's  wife,  and  alike  they  wish 
to  enlarge  their  destiny.  It  is  the  wish  to  es- 
cape from  routine  and  hack  work,  and  ally 
oneself  with  a  mystery,  to  become  a  part  of  that 
heroic  new  mining  country  or  the  untamable 
oil  gusher.  Romance  is  still  alive  in  the  land, 
and  men  and  women  wish  to  annex  a  frag- 
ment of  its  loveliness. 

(5)  A  desire  to  share  in  the  work  of  nation 
building.  The  work  of  the  promoter,  backed 
by  the  believers  in  him,  his  stockholders,  is 
the  work  of  making  over  raw  conditions  into 
finished  conditions,  of  civilizing  the  frontier,' 
of  creating  cities  out  of  deserts. 

Clearly  it  will  not  do  to  quench  that  spirit 
of  loyalty  and  daring  in  the  hearts  of  common 
folk.  They  are  making  a  spiritual  adventure. 
To  cherish  it  and  then  to  safeguard  and  guide 
it  is  the  work  of  "investment  editors,"  clean 
brokers,  and  public-spirited  stock  exchanges. 

(6)  The  longing  for  comfort  in  old  age. 
The  investor  wishes  a  measure  of  peace  and 
plenty  at  the  end  of  his  life,  when  his  natural 
force  is  abated.  He  wishes  his  own  home, 
and  enough  food  to  nourish  him,  when  he 
can  no  longer  hunt  work. 

Where  are  These  Investors? 

Large-scale  production  and  distribution 
combined  with  these  elements  have  resulted 
in  bringing  to  the  corporations  thousands  of 
shareholders.    These  investors  are  scattered 
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over  a  wide  area,  for  the  printing  press  and 
the  agent  are  ubiquitous.  This  widespread 
body  of  investors,  some  of  them  two  thou- 
sand miles  away  from  the  central  office  and 
plant  of  the  company  in  which  their  money 
is  placed,  can  know  little  of  the  details  of  the 
business.  Decisions  are  made,  policy  is  de- 
termined, in  the  absence  of  the  (say)  10,000 
stockholders,  distant  from  the  management 
an  average  of  (say)  300  miles.  Control 
naturall}-  gra\'itates  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
of  the  largest  stockholders.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  men  of  directive  abiUty,  or  they 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  purchase  great 
blocks  of  stock,  and  the  magnitude  of  their 
holdings  suppUes  a  motive  for  apph-ing  that 
directire  ability  to  this  company.  By  means 
of  proxies  these  few  powerful  men  elect 
directors  and  officers. 

These  elected  men  are  representatives  of 
the  large  and  \\idely  scattered  community 
of  stockholders  just  as  definitely  and  inescap- 
ably as  the  Congressman  is  the  representative 
of  his  Congressional  constituency.  Ethically 
they  are  trustees.  Generally  this  responsi- 
bility is  recognized,  as  the  stockholders  of 
thousands  of  well-managed  corporations  can 
testify.  Sometimes  the  directors  forget  their 
function  as  representatives  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  the  voting  shareholders,  as  trustees 
for  each  individual  of  the  thousands  of  own- 
ers. Sometimes  they  think  of  themselves  as 
sole  owners. 

When  the  directors  forget  that  they  are 
charged  with  a  solemn  trust  injustice  enters. 
Wnjngful  methods  lead  to  hasty  legislative 
remedies.  Quiet,  steady  progress  is  impeded. 
Ill  feeling  is  increased.  Business  lags,  effi- 
ciency is  lessened.  Much  of  the  trouble  be- 
gan when  secrecy  became  the  veil  behind 
which  the  inner  procc^s  and  the  central  man- 
agement proceeded  to  work  their  silent  will. 

Secrecy  Again  a  Menace 

Sccrec>'  has  grown  and  thrived  because  of 
the  vrr-  -■•■■-:  '  •'  mfKlcm  corp<^)ration. 
The  a;  ,  the  coq)oralion,  be- 

hind whose  imiKTsonality  lurk  active,  keen 
mi'   '         '  in,  the  long-distance  i)rofils, 

ihi;  .  .  ...:.-  .;  o[)erations,  carried  on  over 
a  continent  in.ntead  of  in  the  one  community, 
-all  these  new  elements  afTorrl  a  fieM  for 
Hccrec. '  I  :-ii.  •  •'lis,  of  which  the  old- 
lime  i  \'tr,  manager,  clerk, 
and  jHockholdcr  all  in  one  pcrwjn  knew 
n*-''  '  '  Mch  the  former  situation 
oin                ,,.       ,..ity. 

'ITic  organization  <»f  the  mfwlern  corfK»ra 


tion  offers  many  opportunities  for  injustice 
when  the  officers  lose  their  sense  of  perspec- 
tive. The  methods  are  many.  Sometimes 
watered  stock  is  issued.  This  represents  no 
real  physical  value,  but  only  capitalized 
hopes.  Often  it  is  issued  as  a  bonus.  A  divi- 
dend which  cannot  be  maintained  is  declared 
to  enable  the  "insiders"  to  unload  their 
stock  on  ignorant  investors,  who  read  of 
large  dividends  and  believe  that  the  stock 
represents  present  value.  Such  action  means 
that  the  active  interests  inside  the  corpora- 
tion issuing  such  stock  have  forgotten  their 
trusteeship  and  used  their  positions  for  per- 
sonal gain. 

Other  ways  arise  in  which  the  stockholders 
are  deceived.  When  two  small  opposing 
groups  of  large  stockholders  struggle  for  con- 
trol, the  small  stockholder  may  be  ground 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone. 
The  company  may  be  wrecked  by  the  selfish 
struggle  for  control. 

Other  Methods  by  Which  the  Small  Investor 
is  Cheated 

Though  the  company  is  prospering,  some- 
times earnings  are  concealed  or  an  unfavor- 
able and  misleading  report  is  issued.  The 
small  stockholder  sees  that  his  shares  are  not 
receiving  dividends,  reads  the  report,  and 
believes  the  rumors  he  hears.  He  sells  his 
stock  cheaply,  in  order  to  realize  a  little 
ready  money.  One  of  the  "inside"  groups 
buys  in  the  stock  at  a  low  figure,  and  when 
the  announcement  of  the  actual  earnings  is 
later  made  pockets  the  profits  or  else  is  able 
to  sell  the  stock  for  a  considerable  increase 
over  its  purchase  price. 

Quarrels  are  sometimes  started  and  fo- 
mented in  order  to  lead  to  a  temporary  bank- 
ruptcy. Then  a  reorganization  is  made,  the 
l>ondholders  take  control,  or  an  assessment 
is  demanded,  and  the  small  stockholder  is 
frozen  out.  Under  the  terms  of  the  reorgani- 
zation the  hold  of  the  secret  manii)ulators 
is  strengthened. 

Sometimes  the  inner  group  organizes 
a  sujiply  company  to  sell  material  or  raw 
products  to  the  [>arent  com[)any.  The  prices 
charged  are  so  high  that  small  margin  is  left 
for  profit  to  the  pari-nt  (•oni|»aiiy,  which  is 
milked  dry  by  this  supply  company.  The 
exorbitant  rates  obtained  by  the  su[)ply  com- 
pany result  in  |)rofil  to  the  inner  group  who 
organized  it  for  just  this  pur|x>se.  A  similar 
trick  lakes  the  form  of  a  construction  com- 
pany, which  floes  thr  rcf|nin-<|  coiitrart  work 
for  the  parent  company  at  excessive  rales. 
The  profit  pa.Hse»  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
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inner  group,  and  the  stockholders  at  large 
are  deprived  of  dividends. 

Again,  terminals  or  bridges  are  rented  to 
the  company  by  the  inside  ring  and  the  high 
charges  absorb  what  would  otherwise  be 
profits  for  the  stockholders.  A  railroad  may 
lease  a  few  miles  of  track  lying  on  the  line 
of  its  through  haul,  and  pay  over  such  a  large 
rental  that  profits  on  the  main  line  are  re- 
duced materially.  That  leased  company  is 
actually  owned  by  the  handful  of  insiders  who 
dominate  the  parent  company. 

Such  are  some  of  the  devices  by  which  the 
ordinary  stockholders,  without  knowledge 
or  influence,  are  deprived  of  return  on  their 
investment  and  the  few  are  enriched.  These 
practices  are  not  peculiar  to  trusts.  While 
the  stocks  of  some  of  the  great  combinations 
are  notoriously  the  playthings  of  a  few  men 
in  the  management,  and  the  organization  of 
others  may  be  justly  condemned,  many  are 
carefully  and  honestly  managed.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  worst  juggling  has 
occurred  in  competitive  industries.  But  all 
these  concerns,  whatever  be  the  trick  of  the 
inner  ring,  really  have  a  product  to  sell. 
In  spite  of  secret  manipulation,  they  perform 
necessary  work  in  the  community.  The 
management  only  is  at  fault. 

The  companies  which  have  been  the  foot- 
balls of  "high  finance"  have  handled  a  real 
product.  Even  if  the  unprotected  stockholder 
did  not  get  his  share  of  profits,  he  was  backing 
a  company  which  produced  indispensable 
material.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the 
problem  of  tlie  investor  less  well  understood, 
which  we  may  call  the  problem  of  "low 
finance."  Though  low  finance  is  little 
understood,  its  extent  and  power  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  important. 

Increasingly  under  the  white  light  of 
publicity,  big  business  is  growing  less  preda- 
tory. It  is  falling  into  more  satisfactory 
relationship  to  the  community.  A  more 
sordid  situation  is  found  in  low  finance. 
Here  the  companies  are  organized  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  swindling.  Generally  they 
do  not  purpose  to  supply  a  product  in  re- 
sponse to  a  public  demand  for  that  product, 
but  only  to  absorb  whatever  money  is  sent 
them.  The  dishonesty  is  not  alone  in  method 
(as  in  the  cases  we  have  been  considering), 
but  in  intent.  (The  few  concerns  where  the 
promoter  is  an  overenthusiastic  visionary 
do  not  change  the  rule.)  Into  such  concerns 
the  small  investor  puts  his  savings.  This 
small  investor  is  such  a  person  as  a  clerk, 
a  clergyman,  a  physician,  a  teacher,  a  woman 
left  alone  in  life  with  a  limited  income.    Small 


investors  are  important,  because  they  are 
so  numerous  that  their  combined  surplus 
totals  up  to  many  millions  of  dollars  each 
year,  and  their  experiences  and  their  wrongs 
have  a  profound  influence  upon  the  public 
attitude  toward  business  in  general. 

Away  back  in  1904  the  investigator  for 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  estimated  that 
one  hundred  million  dollars  annually  were 
contributed  to  "get-rich-quick"  and  "safe- 
investment"  swindlers.  Twenty  million 
dollars  of  this  money,  he  estimated,  went  for 
newspaper  and  periodical  advertising;  sev- 
eral millions  for  postage  stamps.  (One  con- 
cern spent  one  hundred  dollars  a  day  for 
stamps  for  a  period  of  several  months.)  A 
large  sum  went  for  blackmail,  attorneys, 
agents,  circulars,  booklets,  stenographers, 
clerks,  telegraphing,  and  for  furnishing 
suites  of  offices.  The  remainder  was  spent 
in  the  jovial  life  of  the  freebooter,  the  pro- 
moter being  a  careless  spender  of  generous 
gestures.  Recently  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment placed  a  year's  losses  by  the  American 
people  at  $120,000,000,  only  a  small  part  of 
our  annual  surplus,  to  be  sure,  but  an  enor- 
mous sum,  nevertheless. 

We 'have  spoken  of  the  praiseworthy  ele- 
ments in  the  investing  spirit.  Along  with 
the  good  goes  much  that  is  foolish,  which 
all  the  efforts  of  honest  advisers  have  as  yet 
been  unable  to  check. 

What  is  Misguided  in  the  Investing  Spirit 

(i)  A  faith  that  you  can  substitute  a  blind 
leap  in  the  dark  for  a  thorough  piece  of  pre- 
liminary investigation.  (The  chances  are 
heavily  against  it.) 

Persons  who  have  worked  hard,  earned 
small  wages,  saved  small  sums,  feel,  and 
often  rightly  feel,  that  they  have  had  less 
financial  success  than  their  lifetime  of  toil 
deserves.  Disregarding  the  iron  law  that 
life  is  mainly  a  matter  of  6  per  cent.,  too  often 
they  clutch  out  after  big,  quick  returns,  and 
then  pay  the  penalty.  These  simple-hearted 
clergymen  and  obscure  school-ma'ams,  in 
placing  their  savings  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
moters promising  a  golden  future,  are  defying 
a  law  which  breaks  the  disobedient.  The 
victims  pay  the  penalty  of  demanding  more 
of  life  than  life  allows. 

(2)  A  belief  that  some  legendary  poor 
person  once  invested  in  a  blind,  wild  gamble 
and  emerged  wealthy.  (The  mythical  labor- 
ing man  who  locked  up  some  Bell  Telephone 
stock  in  its  early  troubled  days  and  later 
found  he  was  worth  $200,000  seems  the  only 
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instance  on  record  of  this.    And  the  record 
is  apocr^-phal.) 

(3J  The  delusion  that  high  rates  of  di\-i- 
dend  are  safe  in  business  where  you  person- 
ally contribute  neither  initiati^•e,  manage- 
ment, nor  oversight,  and  are  unacquainted 
with  the  men  in  power.  (Long-distance 
strangers  are  not  going  to  make  you  the 
target  for  their  benevolence.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should.) 

Events  of  the  last  few  years  have  proved 
that  there  is  a  class  of  criminal  stock  pro- 
moters as  definite 
and  continuing  an 
element  in  society 
as  the  professional 
burglar  and  pick- 
pocket. They  num- 
ber several  thousand 
men  and  a  few  wom- 
en. Each  one  of  them 
creates  many 
schemes  to  defraud 
during  his  career. 
Their  schemes  deal 
with  the  sale  of 
worthless  stock  in 
eight  main  di\-isions 
of  enterprise. 

The  promoters,  in 
floating  their  eight 
great  kinds  of 
schemes  to  defraud, 
use  the  same  mach- 
inery as  legitimate 
stock  brokers  and 
promoters.  This 
machinery  is  in- 
tended by  advertise- 
ment, agents,  and 
the  literature  of 
letter  and  circular  to 
work  on  a  list  of 
in-  •  -  .  and  to  de- 
1  m  into  pur- 

chase of  stock  by  exaggerated  and  fal.se  claims 
of  lar  '    profits,     (,'crtain  ncMS[)a(^rs 

and    ,.: _. .   arc   [K*rmitting   themselves 

to  be  the  media  for  deceiving  their  readers. 

What  is  the  ''Sucker  List?'' 

Promoters  employ  many  ticviccs  to  obtain 
the  r  '»f  pcrv'  V  for 

Rtock  ,  a-Hcs,     i  ..  -.      .  .    ,-iiring 

investors'     list.s—"  sucker     li.sl.s"— arc     (i) 
by  ncwspa[»cr  or  |  il  ad\'  '-nts; 

(?■   ':  •    '■".kerH;    .  ■ ^4) 

i>\  ■     .  in  other  (  -nc^l 


Earmarks  of  Dangerous  Slock 

1.  Guaranteeing  extravagant  dividends. 

2.  Guaranteeing  value  of  stock. 

3.  Advancing  value  of  stock  by  vote  of 
directors. 

4.  RidicuHng  conser\-ative  savings  banks. 

5.  Offering  stock  far  below  par  value  which 
is  claimed  to  be  earning  enormous  dividends. 

6.  Pa>4ng  promoters  and  agents  liberal 
commissions  for  disposing  of  stock  at  far 
below  par  when  it  is  claimed  that  such  stock 
is  pa>-ing  liberal  dividends. 

7.  Offering  a  limited  number  of  shares  to 
any  one  stockholder. 

8.  Criticizing  Wall  Street,  the  big  interests, 
and  trusts. 

9.  Working  the  "hurry — hurry"  device — 
not  only  because  the  price  of  stock  will  soon 
rise,  but  also  because  the  present  allotment 
will  quickly  be  exhausted. 

10.  Alleging  the  similarity  of  the  stock 
now  being  offered  to  bygone  investments 
which  reaped  hundredfold  profits, 

11.  Following  uj)  the  prospective  investor 
with  many  letters,  circulars,  trade  journals 
and  other  Literature.  (Sometimes  several 
hundred  distinct  j)icces  of  printing  and  writ- 
ing are  sent  to  one  person.  One  concern 
mailed  722  separate  bits  to  a  .single  indi- 
vidual.) 


clerks    in    savings    banks,    stock-exchange 
houses,  and  get-rich-qviick  offices. 

The    Three   Classes   of  Victims  on  ^'Sucker 
Lists''  and  Why  they  Remain  Silent 

A  post-office  inspector  has  thus  classified 
the  ^'ictims  who  have  been  swindled  by  means 
of  the  sucker  list:  (i)  "The  great  body  of 
humanity  would  rather  suffer  a  small  loss 
than  admit  that  they  have  been  swindled; 
(2)  another  class  reason  to  themselves  that, 
if  they  were  so  badly  swindled  in  the  original 

transaction,  the 
swindler  will  not  give 
back  the  money, 
even  if  they  make  a 
fight  to  regain  it;  (3) 
there  is  the  class 
made  up  of  the 
ignorant  and  the 
poor  who  do  not 
know  how  to  get 
redress." 

In  1904  a  Chicago 
man  outlined  certain 
characteristics  which 
ran  through  nearly 
all  the  literature  of 
stock  selling  by  mail 
order.  Since  his 
time  additional 
methods  have 
sprung  into  being, 
and  now  must  take 
their  place.  In  the 
center  of  the  page 
are  the  revealing 
signs  by  which  you 
shall  know  higlily 
speculati\e  stock. 

The  basis  of  the 
whole  stock -selling 
campaign  of  pro- 
mt )t  crs  (lepcnds  upon 
a  twofold  fact:  (i) 
Letters  coming  by  the  United  States  mail, 
are  ojHjned;    (2)  they  are  read. 

As  a  i)roof  note  the  exjjerience  of  Hugh 
Chalmers,  president  of  the  Chalmers-Detroit 
Motor  Company  fa  thoroughly  reputable 
concern),  who  tells  of  sending  out  one  thou- 
sand circular  letters  to  a  niiscelhmi-ous  list 
of  business  men.  They  were  all  mailed  under 
''  '    stamps,  in   envelopes   bearing   the 

Il !  the  com|)any.    That  the  recipients 

o|>cncd  and  read  the  letters  was  abundantly 
proved.  The  letter  asked  for  prices  on  the 
goods  whi(  h  the  man  handl<-(|.  Out  of  Ihc  one 
thous;ind  letters  mailf«|.  iiearlv  nine  hundred 
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persons  replied  by  giving  prices.  The  grab  for 
something  new  is  true,  then,  even  of  the  busy 
business  man  in  the  larger  cities.  How  much 
stronger  is  the  working  of  this  same  instinct 
in  the  country  and  the  smaller  town. 

Where  the  personal  mail  is  light,  and  the 
only  newspaper  in  sight  is  the  one  for  which 
it  subscribes,  the  average  family  is  glad  of 
an  accession  to  the  mails.  The  members  like 
to  glance  over  a  circular  with  pictures  in  it, 
to  read  a  letter  which  stirs  a  few  thought 
waves. 

A  journalist  once  bought  a  total  of  $20 
worth  of  advertising  space  in  three  farm 
papers.  Their  combined  circulation  was  at 
that  time  between  40,000  and  50,000  copies. 
He  inserted  this  advertisement: 

Farmers  Directory.  FREE  mail  matter,  papers, 
magazines,  catalogues,  samples  and  circulars  will 
be  sent  to  farmers  who  are  listed  in  the  directory. 
For  10  cents  your  name  and  address  inserted. 
Plenty  of  reading  matter  free. 

For  his  tiny  advertisement  and  small 
financial  outlay  farmers  numbering  between 
500  and  600  sent  in  their  names  and  dimes, 
eager  to  be  circularized.  That  receptive 
state  of  mind  is  characteristic  of  the  common 
people  everywhere.  The  rural  public  is 
isolated,  lonely,  and  wishes  the  social  pleas- 
ures of  printed  matter,  pictures,  and  the  like 
frequently  renewed.  Each  postal-card  arriv- 
al is  a  surprise,  a  little  mystery,  a  change 
from  routine.  It  is  this  welcoming  of  mail 
matter,  this  accessibihty  of  the  remote, 
obscure  citizen,  this  readiness  to  rip  open 
and  read  whatever  the  mail  tide  washes  in 
from  the  vast  unknown  outer  world,  which 
explain  the  permanence  and  the  size  and  the 
variety  of  mail-order  business. 

Why  Do  People  Heed  the  Voice  of  the  Promoter? 

Granted  the  stuff  will  be  read,  then  the 
success  of  your  selling  scheme  depends  on  the 
skill  of  your  printed  and  typewritten  matter. 
It  must  be  constructed  in  harmony  with  the 
psychology  of  the  reader,  who  is  the  pros- 
pective buyer.  It  must  have  "pulling" 
qualities.  It  is  based  (i)  oh  the  universal 
dissatisfaction  with  one's  own  home  condi- 
tions, earning  capacity,  bank  account,  and 
future;  (2)  on  the  love  of  adventure  and 
mystery;  (3)  on  the  desire  for  more  money; 
-and  (4)  on  the  "hurry — hurry"  motive. 
Every  appeal  will  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  immediate  response.  It  will  contain  an 
exciting  clause — a  prize  or  bonus  for  getting 
the  subscription  in  at  a  certain  date  or  a 
penalty  for  failure  to  get  it  in.     For  the 


promoter  knows  that  his  worst  foe  is  the 
lethargy  of  the  public.  Readers  will  listen 
lazily  to  his  golden  dreams,  open  his  winsome 
letters,  read  them,  believe  them.  But  when 
it  comes  to  rousing  themselves  sufficiently  to 
sign  a  check  or  buy  a  money  order,  seal 
a  letter,  and  mail  an  envelope,  they  are  likely 
to  settle  back  to  the  routine  from  which  he 
stirred  them.  So  promotion  literature  is  one 
long  gasp  of  "last  chances." 

The  Prestige  of  the  United  States  Mails  is  the 
Weapon  of  the  Stock  Seller 

To  many  of  the  residents  of  the  thousands 
of  American  post  offices  a  letter  is  an  event. 
When  it  comes  on  handsomely  engraved 
paper,  beautifully  typewritten,  with  envelope 
bearing  a  Government  stamp,  enclosing  a  re- 
ply postal  card  referred  to  as  "a  Government 
postal  card,"  couched  in  sympathetic  and 
public-spirited  language,  when  it  is  accom- 
panied by  large  booklets  and  long  tables  of 
"statistics" — it  is  an  event  of  importance. 
When  it  keeps  coming,  it  is  irresistible  to 
thousands. 

The  responsibility  for  introducing  a  seller 
of  stock  to  citizens  is  on  the  United  States 
Government  as  soon  as  it  is  learned  that  such 
a  person  is  using  its  mail  for  circularizing,  or 
is  advertising  in  large  newspapers  which  use 
the  mails. 

There  is  one  hope  of  ending  the  swindles. 
Millions  of  money  are  lost  by  those  who  can 
least  afford  to  lose;  millions  of  citizens  are 
embittered  against  "investment"  by  ex- 
perience with  the  kind  of  promotions  that 
no  honest,  established  investment  dealer 
ever  touches.  These  evils  rest  upon  the 
abuse  of  the  United  States  mails,  and  upon 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  law  now  on  the  books 
that  compels  a  person  selling  stock  to  furnish 
purchasers  with  statements — sworn,  item- 
ized, exact. 

Getting  Rich   by  Advertisement 

Because  a  young  man  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y., 
read  his  favorite  New  York  paper  during 
November,  igog,  and  saw  the  lurid  adver- 
tisement of  the  United  Wireless  Telegraph 
Company,  he  sent  in  $80  to  the  selling  agency 
of  the  company.  In  return  he  received  two 
shares  of  that  worthless  stock.  He  has  re- 
ceived no  dividends,  and  he  will  not  see  his 
principal  come  home  again.  The  only  people 
getting  real  money  from  the  United  Wireless 
were  the  publishers  of  papers  inserting  the 
advertisements.  Yet,  if  one  thinks  for  a 
minute,  the  persons  who  actually  paid  for 
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those  advertisements  were  the  trustful  read- 
ers of  the  paper,  who,  relpng  on  its  good 
faith,  sent  in  their  money  to  the  flaming 
promotion.  The  ruddy-faced,  smiling  pro- 
moter, the  late  Col.  Christopher  Wilson, 
took  a  Httle  of  the  cash  that  came  in  and 
continued  buying  space  in  newspapers. 

To  the  average  reader,  an  advertisement 
in  his  favorite  newspaper  comes  with  all  the 
authority  of  the  paper  itself.  He  takes  it 
in  good  faith,  as  if  the  investigating  skill  of 
the  newspaper's  management  had  searched 
out  the  hidden  places  of  the  display  and  had 
declared  ever\-thing  about  it  honorable.  He 
beUeves  the  advertisement  as  accurate  in  its 
word  pictures  and  statements  of  fact  as  the 
news  columns,  and  as  sincere  as  the  editorial 
page. 

He  does  not  realize  that  an  anonymous 
crook  may  slink  into  the  paper's  business 
office,  pass  over  the  advertisement  without 
giving  his  own  name,  receive  a  ticket  in 
return  \s-ith  the  number  of  a  secret  letter 
box,  and  obtain  daily  the  flood  of  mail  re- 
sulting from  the  advertisement  by  presenting 
the  ticket  to  the  wise  youth  in  charge  of 
the  newspaper's  private  post  office.  Of- 
investigation  there  is  not  a  shred.  The  ad- 
vertisement may  be  full  of  rank  exaggeration 
and  fraudulent  claims,  but  it  goes  to  carr\'  its 
message  to  a  hundred  thousand  readers 
•with  all  the  power  of  print.  The  furtive 
crook,  who  writes  the  advertisement  and 
hustles  it  to  the  business  office,  may  carry 
in  his  face  all  the  marks  of  unholy  cleverness, 
but  he  is  as  welcome  as  a  day  in  June. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  is  on  record  against 
■■get-rich-quick"  advertisements  which  repu- 
table newspapers  and  periodicals  carry.  He 
recalls  a  recent  raifl  made  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  in  which  the  official  estimates 
announced  that  the  financial  frauds  closed 
up  in  the  raid  had  taken  from  the  public 
aix)ut  eighty  million  dollars.    He  says: 
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by  a  single  great  daily  newspaper  which  habitually 
advertises  swindles  of  this  character. 

The  Agent  •mth  Stock  to  Sell 

The  agents  of  wild-cat  stock  go  to  and  fro 
in  the  earth,  and  walk  up  and  down  in  it. 
They  penetrate  the  remotest  regions  and 
trudge  the  city  streets.  As  you  sit  down  to 
the  evening  meal,  one  of  them  is  at  your  door 
mth  a  shining  face  and  a  flashy  proposition. 
In  the  quiet  of  a  Sunday  at  home  they  knock 
and  enter  to  open  your  life  to  a  ''splendid 
oppyortunity." 

They  stroll  into  yoiu:  tenement  if  you  are 
a  laboring  man ;  and  they  visit  you  and  drive 
•^•ith  you  for  a  couple  of  days  if  you  own  a 
Newport  vUla.  They  give  you  dashing 
motor-car  rides,  stock  you  with  cigars,  stuff 
you  with  food,  float  you  in  drinks.  Out  of 
the  merr>'  social  group  of  your  college  mti- 
mates,  one  or  more  arises,  a  full-blown  agent, 
and  turns  a  class  reunion  into  a  stock-selling 
campaign  for  Wireless.  If  you  are  religious, 
a  clergyman  friend,  or  perhaps  your  own 
well-beloved  pastor,  hands  you  out  a  last 
chance  on  a  frantic  gusher. 

You  are  not  safe  from  them  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  your  Masonic  lodge.  They  come 
in  the  name  of  your  labor  union,  your  socialist 
local,  your  professional  or  business  affilia- 
tions. Your  best  friend  has  at  least  one 
"good  thing,"  which  is  paying  him  a  lo  per 
cent,  commission  for  capitalizing  your  affec- 
tion. 

The  agents  are  marvels  of  persuasion.  One 
recently  threw  his  spell  over  a  thrifty  artisan 
and  won  his  savings  of  a  lifetime,  $ii,ooo. 
His  victim  sold  his  bank  stock,  paying  ex- 
cellent dividends,  to  go  into  this  speculation. 
The  agent  represented  it  to  be  not  only  very 
big  but  perfectly  safe,  and  among  several 
striking  things  said:  "I  pledge  my  hope  of 
salvation  that  this  is  a  good  thing." 

That  is  a  forceful  and  comiH'lling  remark 
U)  make  to  a  man  of  simple  mind  and  religious 
sincerity.  The  conquest  of  the  artisan  means 
personality.  To  alter  a  man's  destiny, 
wreck  his  business,  mortgage  his  future,  and 
load  him  up  with  |)aper  for  his  walls  rc<|uires 
magnetism  and  elocjuence.  Such  arc  the 
agents  at  work. 

What  An-  the  Results? 

And  n<jw  we  have  reviewed  the  process  li\ 
which  the  dishonest  promoter  works  his 
will.  It  is  all  done  in  th<'  realm  of  vague 
.Htatement,  but  large,  l(K)se  claims— a  secret 
tore  of  fact  entirely  surrohn<led  bypicluresf)ue 
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hopes.  The  results  of  this  low  finance, 
practised  by  these  flamboyant  and  deceiving 
men,  are  misery  and  privation  for  many 
honest  persons. 

Another  result  which  should  be  emphasized 
is  a  discontent  with  the  organization  of  busi- 
ness and  government.  Much  of  the  clamor 
against  Wall  Street  is  due  to  these  commer- 
cial swindlers  who  are  entirely  outside  of  the 
legitimate  business  done  in  and  about  Wall 
Street.  The  victims  are  embittered  against 
all  business  and  ready  to  follow  the  agitator 
who  lays  all  the  woes  of  the  world  on  the  door 
of  the  "money  power." 

Must  Hazardous  Investments,  then,  be 
Forbidden  ? 

What  is  the  remedy?  Is  it  only  to  permit 
exploitation  and  advertisement  of  already 
established  enterprises  of  proved  worth?  No. 
If  the  law  jailed  men  for  failure,  it  would 
throttle  progress.  Men  must  always  be  left 
free  to  work  out  inventions  and  combinations, 
and  then  to  persuade  other  men  to  put  money 
into  those  ideas. 

In  a  settled  society,  such  as  that  of  several 
European  nations,  the  percentage  of  untried 
lines  in  investment  compared  with  that  of 
tried  lines  is  sm.all.  The  appeals  of  success- 
ful established  companies  are  many  and  their 
securities  are  issued  in  small  denominations. 
They  absorb  much  of  the  available  free  capi- 
tal of  the  wage-earners  and  the  salaried 
workers.  In  such  countries  the  various 
industries  not  only  supply  local  needs,  but 
they  overflow  into  export  trade.  The  United 
States  is  not  yet  able  to  supply  its  own  de- 
mand for  manufactured  goods.  So  various 
new  speculative  enterprises  must  be  per- 
mitted to  arise.  Almost  endless  experiment 
must  be  encouraged,  so  that  gradually  these 
widespread  and  various  local  demands  will 
be  met  by  new  and  vigorous  companies,  but 
upon  these  companies  must  be  thrown  the  test 
of  publicity. 

Unofficial  Agencies  of  Publicity 

Two  unofl5cial  agencies  are  doing  much  to 
protect  the  investor.  They  are  (i)  the  es- 
tablishment by  reputable  magazines  of 
financial  departments  similar  to  that  main- 
tained by  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  (2) 
the  rise  of  the  investment  banker. 

The  first  class,  by  furnishing  information 
not  easy  of  access  to  the  inexperienced  in- 
vestor, has  performed  a  valuable  service. 
The  advice  and  warnings  freely  given  have 
steered  thousands  away  from  specious  propo- 


sitions, and  have  performed  the  positive 
service  of  directing  their  capital  into  safe  and 
profitable  channels. 

The  investment  banker  is  a  development 
of  the  last  ten  years.  Such  a  man  has  grown 
to  consider  advice  as  much  a  function  of  his 
house  as  selling.  In  others  words,  he  has 
adopted  in  the  selling  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
particularly  the  latter,  some  of  the  same 
principles  which  have  been  successful  in 
other  forms  of  merchandising;  namely,  in- 
vestigation, recommendation,  and  a  practical 
guarantee. 

When  a  proposition  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  such  a  firm,  a  cursory  examina- 
tion is  made  by  one  of  the  members,  or  some 
one  in  their  confidence.  If  the  report  is 
favorable  the  matter  is  turned  over  to  the 
engineering,  the  legal,  and  the  statistical 
departments,  which  make  exhaustive  examina- 
tions. The  first  examines  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  property  itself,  makes  an  inven- 
tory, and  considers  the  cost  of  reproduction 
and  expansion;  the  second  examines  fran- 
chises, contracts,  agreements,  and  the  like — 
in  short,  the  legal  position  of  the  property; 
while  the  statistical  department  gathers 
together  all  available  figures  on  the  costs  and 
sales  of  the  product,  considers  possible  com- 
petition, and  forecasts  the  future.  Meanwhile 
either  the  accounting  department  of  the 
banking  house  or  else  an  independent  firm 
of  public  accountants  makes  a  report  upon 
past  earnings  and  the  present  condition  of 
the  business. 

If  all  these  reports  are  favorable  and  the 
terms  are  satisfactory  the  house  undertakes 
to  market  the  securities,  and  offers  them  to 
its  customers  at  retail.  Naturally  its  recom- 
mendation, based  as  it  is  upon  investigation, 
carries  weight,  and  some  houses  go  so  far  as 
to  guarantee  the  ready  future  marketability 
of  the  securities  at  their  approximate  cost. 
The  integrity  and  intelligence  of  such  a  house, 
however,  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  se- 
curities sold  by  it. 

Such  a  house  also  studies  the  varying 
interests  of  its  customers,  and  at  times  advises 
the  resale  of  securities  previously  purchased, 
and  the  purchase  of  others  more  in  harmony 
with  the  financial  position  of  the  investor. 
The  purpose  of  such  a  house  is  to  secure 
satisfied  customers  who  will  buy  again  and 
again,  and  not  simply  to  unload  a  particular 
batch  of  stocks  or  bonds. 

These  two  unofficial  agencies  of  publicity 
are,  however,  not  enough.  They  reach 
thousands,  but  other  tens  of  thousands  either 
do  not  see  or  do  not  heed.    While  the  amount 
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lost  by  the  operations  of  high  finance  is 
much  larger  than  that  which  flows  into  the 
pockets  of  the  promoters  of  low  finance,  the 
social  effect  is  less.  The  poor  and  the  igno- 
rant trust  the  swindlers  and  their  trust  is 
betrayed.  Their  faith  in  human  nature  is 
shaken,  their  belief  in  the  soundness  of  our 
political  and  industrial  organization  is  de- 
stroyed. 

What  the  Test  of  Publicity  Will  Accomplish 

There  is  a  remedy,  however,  which  will 
lessen  abuses  in  the  management  of  those 
concerns  which  have  a  real  product  to  sell, 
though  it  will  not  interfere  with  their  legiti- 
mate fimctions.  This  same  remedy  will 
cripple  or  destroy  the  s\\-indlers  whose  pur- 
pose it  is  to  give  nothing  in  return  for 
the  hard-earned  dollars  received.  Only  the 
government,  State  and  national,  can  apply 
the  remedy,  and  the  duty  of  applying  it  must 
be  recognized.  Those  who,  by  the  very- 
nature  of  the  case,  cannot  protect  themselves 
must  be  protected  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law. 

The  law  must  force  any  compa^iy  offering 
its  stock  to  tlie  public  to  give  at  the  time  of  organ- 
ization, and  at  stated  internals  thereafter, 
formally  and  fully,  answers  to  the  follounng 
questions: 

QUESTIONS    FOR    THE    PROMOTER 

1.  Name  and  nature  of  the  company. 

2.  Time,  place  and  manner  of  organization. 
Names  and  addresses  of  its  directors  and 

ccrs. 

4.  Amount  of  its  authorized  capital  stock,  par 
value  of  each  share,  amount,  etc.,  of  preferred 
stock,  bonded  indebtedness. 

5.  Actual  business — extent  of  business. 

6.  Dividends — Statement  of  gross  and  net 
earnines. 

7.  If  no  dividends — then  show  whether  com- 
pany's outstanding  stock  was  issued  for  cash  or 
property. 

Actual  operations   (gross  earnings,   invest- 
'   ^    'i    "  '         nses,  interest  payments  on 

,  titles 
.      ,  ,  IK-;    in- 

'  H,  machiner>',  raw  materials,  goods 
....  etc.). 
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9-     « 
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10.  Control  of  the  company, — individual  or  cor- 
poration. 

In  one  State,  Kansas,  a  law  has  been 
adopted  known  as  ''An  Act  to  Provide  for  the 
Regulation  and  Supervision  of  Investment 
Companies,"  popularly  termed  the  "Blue  Sky 
Law."'  This  is  not  the  place  to  advocate  any 
particular  piece  of  legislation.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  newly  promoted  companies  in  Kansas 
must  make  known  many  facts  not  unlike 
those  demanded  by  these  ten  questions.  Last 
June  the  Minnesota  Bankers'  Association  re- 
solved that  their  State  would  benefit  from 
similar  legislation.  In  New  York  the  State 
Banking  Department  is  anxious  to  be  able  to 
force  companies  selling  real  estate  securities 
to  make  public  certain  \-ital  facts  quite  simi- 
lar to  those  suggested  by  Numbers  4  and  9  in 
the  list. 

But  these  are  fragmentary  efforts  at  pub- 
licity. Every  State  now  possesses  more  or 
less  complete  corporation  laws.  In  a  few 
of  the  States  questions  relating  to  corpora- 
tions have  been  thoroughly  threshed  out  in 
the  courts  and  the  legislation  has  been  thor- 
oughly studied  so  that  an  investor  can  put 
a  given  question  to  an  attorney  and  he  can  tell 
whether  the  corporation  can  do  this  or  that. 
A  few  States  have  well-defined  and  clearly 
established  systems  of  corporation  law,  but  in 
many  States  this  is  not  the  case.  And  there 
are  nearly  fifty  States,  and  there  are  as  many 
sets  of  laws  as  there  are  States.  Such  pub- 
licity as  exists  at  all  is  made  far  too  confusing 
by  its  variety.  Fifty  different  brands  of  pub- 
licity are  almost  worse  than  none  at  all. 

But  if  the  laws  everywhere  could  be  brought 
into  harmony  and  have  added  to  them  the  force 
necessary  to  open  the  facts  outlined  above, 
the  investor  would  then  know  through  the 
the  possession  of  these  facts  something  of  his 
chances. 

Investments  of  real  value  would  l)e  shaq'>ly 
differentiated  from  speculations,  and  from 
gambles,  l^he  law  cantwt  prnrnt  men  from 
taking  chances,  nor  can  it  guarantee  that  invest- 
ments will  be  profitable,  but  it  should,  so  far 
as  |K)ssibk',  hiimiM-r  the  activity  of  swindlers 
and  protect  the  citizens  from  fraud. 


WHO  SHOULD  GO  TO  COLLEGE 

AND  WHY 

BY  JOSEPH  SCHAFER 

(Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Oregon) 


T  AST  winter,  while  on  a  flying  visit  to  that 
-*— '  State  university  which  is  commonly 
described  as  "the  leading  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,"  I  caught  glimpses  one 
day  of  a  spectacle  which  promises  to  have 
a  significant  relation  to  the  future  of  higher 
education.  It  was  a  battle  royal  between  two 
wings  of  a  numerous  and  learned  faculty — 
some  three  or  four  hundred  men, — the  issue, 
a  proposal  to  modify  the  college  entrance 
conditions  so  as  to  let  high-school  graduates 
present  four  units  of  industrial  or  vocational 
work  in  the  total  of  fourteen  units  required. 

I  learned  that  the  subject  had  been  dis- 
cussed at  three  previous  meetings  which  re- 
vealed a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
proposal  but  failed  to  exhaust  the  resources  of 
argument  hurled  against  it  by  the  defenders 
of  the  cultural  tradition.  It  was  expected 
that  a  vote  would  be  reached  that  day  and 
feeling  was  pretty  tense.  Men  of  similar 
views  from  departments  as  widely  severed  as 
history  and  agriculture  sought  one  another 
for  conference,  while  groups  of  "culturists" 
and  "  practicalists  "  could  be  seen  forming  and 
dissolving  with  almost  kaleidoscopic  effect. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  entire  concourse 
followed  their  distinguished  president  into 
Faculty  Hall,  from  which  an  hour  later  they 
emerged  leaving  behind  them  the  record  of  a 
vote  overwhelmingly  favorable  to  the  new 
departure.  The  institution  now  advertises 
that  out  of  the  fourteen  units  required  for  en- 
trance, six  of  which  are  fixed  and  eight  elec- 
tive, not  more  than  four  units  may  be  in 
vocational  subjects,  including  agriculture, 
commercial  work,  domestic  science  or  manual 
arts,  or  in  any  one  of  them,  the  university 
reserving  the  right  to  inspect  and  approve  the 
work  as  done  in  the  high  schools. 

HOW   "  PRACTICALISM "    GAINS 

We  have  in  this  provision  an  abandonment 
to  the  "practicalists"  of  approximately  30 
per  cent,  of  the  preparatory  work,   70  per 
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cent,  remaining  as  it  was,  and  the  question. 
What  does  it  all  mean?  is  distinctly  pertinent 
from  several  points  of  view;  especially  so  in- 
asmuch as  other  great  institutions  have 
already  adopted  the  same  principle,  and  the 
temper  of  the  people  everywhere  is  demand- 
ing a  readjustment  of  college  entrance  require- 
ments. It  means — to  state  it  mildly — that 
the  back  of  college  traditionalism  has  been 
broken.  The  willingness  to  accept  in  lieu  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  English, 
mathematics,  science,  and  history,  subjects 
like  tree-pruning,  cooking,  typewriting,  and 
carpentry  is  frankly  revolutionary,  and  the 
more  so  since  this  new  adjustment  has  about 
it  no  element  of  permanence.  We  can  hardly 
assume  that  the  once  sacred  character  of  the 
number  "seven"  will  of  itself  serve  to  keep 
the  ratio  of  the  cultural  to  the  practical 
subjects  as  "seven  to  three";  and  there  is  no 
other  guaranty.  The  ratio  will  stand  just  so 
long  as  no  general  popular  impatience  is 
manifested  toward  it,  and  no  longer.  For  the 
college  has  at  last  surrendered  almost  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  people  the  function  of  deter- 
mining by  their  unhampered  shaping  of  the 
high-school  curricula  what  lines  of  work  the 
college  shall  accept  for  entrance. 

HIGH     SCHOOLS     FITTING     FOR     LIFE, — NOT 
MERELY   FOR   COLLEGE 

The  high  school  is  no  longer  a  fitting  school 
for  the  college,  with  a  rigid  course  of  study, 
cultural  in  character,  imposed  from  above. 
It  is  now  a  school  fitting  for  life — an  institu- 
tion in  which  young  persons  can  complete 
their  formal  training  for  participation  in  our 
intricate  commercial  and  industrial  civiliza- 
tion. A  few  of  these  go  on  to  college  and  to 
the  professional  schools,  but  the  number  is  in 
growing  disproportion  to  those  who  pursue 
the  various  high  school  courses  as  ends  in 
themselves.  In  fact,  from  a  school  of  prep- 
aration for  college,  the  high  school  is  fast 
becoming  an  institution  for  continuing  the 
training  begun  in  the  common  school,  adapting 
it  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  varying  modern 
conditions,  under  the  general  aim  of  efficiency. 
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EACH   HIGH    SCHOOL    MUST    SER\'E    LOCAL 
rSTTERESTS 

The  high  school  is  no  longer  and  v\-ill  not 
be  of  uniform  character  or  tendency.  Being 
free  from  college  domination,  it  will  tend 
rather  to  become  the  exponent  of  community 
interests,  and  minister  to  local  needs.  Wher- 
ever the  culture  spirit  is  strong  enough  to 
insist  on  conserving  the  finest  fruits  of  ci^'ili- 
zation  in  hterature,  science,  and  histor}',  these 
interests  will  be  represented  in  the  high 
school.  But  other  interests — the  home,  com- 
merce, the  handicrafts — will  be  represented 
also.  The  school  will  be  as  complex  as  the 
ci\ilization  it  ser\-es.  It  will  be  virtually  a 
collection  of  schools,  or  courses,  in  arts  and 
science,  home  economics,  commerce,  and 
trades. 

Possibly,  in  \iew-  of  the  deplorable  "drift 
to  the  towTi,"  and  the  need  of  turning  a  popu- 
lation tide  outward  from  congested  centers, an 
agricultural  school  should  be  added  to  a  city's 
educational  equipment.  In  a  rural  commu- 
nity, with  agriculture  as  the  prevailing  indus- 
tr)',  the  high  school  will  necessarily  be  an 
agricultural  school.  All  of  the  special  schools 
will  aim  to  build  up  in  their  pupils  that  range 
and  degree  of  general  intelligence  which  good 
citizenship  implies.  There  will  be  courses  in 
English,  in  hLstor>'  and  civil  government,  or 
elementarj-  sociolog)-.  They  will  also  de- 
velop the  principles  of  those  sciences,  like 
mechanics  and  chemistr\',  which  underlie 
their  specialties  and  to  which  they  ha\'e, 
accordingly,  a  uniquely  interesting  approach. 
The  emphasis,  however,  will  be  on  practical 
apf)lications  of  science  rather  than  on  scien- 
tific theorj'. 

SHALL    TlfE    COLLEGES    SHUT    OUT    THE    "  SPE- 
CIAL"    STUDENT? 

The  question  now  arises,  How  long  will  the 
college  be  f)ermitted  to  bar  its  doors  to  such 
graduates  of  these  sf)ecializcd  sch(xj|';  as  may 
desire  to  pursue  higher  work?  If  four  units 
oi  the  work  done  in,  let  us  .say,  an  agricultural 

hi-^     '^      '  :    d  enough  tf)  count  toward 

n.  y   is    not   the    balance   of 

the  same  schfxjl's  work  equally  accq)tablc? 
H  '  !  that  such  work  is 

g      .    .....  ...  d  ration,"  and  if  so 

<Uk-s  mixing  with  the  other  kind  in  the  firofxir- 
lion  of  three  parts  and  st-ven  parts  res|>cc- 
tively  fjffKluce  the  right  I,  '  ■  -^^  Why 
W(*uld  not  thcsf  proiK»rtions  r^  i  d«)  just 

as  well?  The  work  muni  Ih;  inherently  g<KKl 
for   '  '       '         '  or   grrat 

woiil'  :._  :.  .  ',\vit\  in  ;i. 


it,  three  parts  in  ten,  at  face  value  for  en- 
trance. And  it  should  be  possible  to  correct 
within  the  college  itself  any  ill  balance  that 
might  be  thought  to  result  from  its  accept- 
ance in  more  generous  amount.  Since  the 
colleges  now  offer  many  courses  containing 
large  blocks  of  non-cultural — at  least  cultur- 
ally doubtful — subjects,  a  course  could  be 
framed  which  by  a  rigid  insistence  on  the 
cultural  would  balance  the  most  practical  of 
high-school  courses  quite  as  well  as  the  non- 
cultural  college  courses  of  to-day  balance  the 
cultural  high-school  courses. 

The  fact  is,  every  argument  for  excluding 
from  college  graduates  of  the  practical 
schools  breaks  down,  and  we  may  confidently 
look  to  see  such  great  centers  as  the  Mid- 
dle Western  universities  swinging  their 
doors  wide  to  the  graduates  of  agricultural 
high  schools,  manual-arts  schools,  domestic- 
economy  schools,  and  trades  schools.  Natu- 
rally, none  of  them  will  admit  such  a  possibil- 
ity to-day,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
thing  can  be  postponed  longer  than  a  few 
years,  unless  an  entirely  new  basis  for  admis- 
sion to  college  can  be  discovered  and  put  in 
operation  before  the  clamor  for  fuller  recogni- 
tion of  practical  work  sets  in. 
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This  forecast,  bizarre  as  it  no  doubt  looks 
to  the  conservative  educationist,  not  only 
fails  to  startle  the  evolutionary  thinker,  but 
fails  to  depict  with  adequate  coloring  the 
prospect  now  confronting  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  To-day  the  dictum  is  heard 
everj'where  that  "training  is  training,"  Irre- 
spective of  the  place  where  or  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  secured.  The  vocationaliz- 
ing  of  curricula,  now  progressing  so  merrily, 
|)oints  the  m<;ral  by  revealing  the  essential 
oneness  of  work  in  school  and  work  out  of 
school. 

SCHOOL   CREDITS    FOR   CARPENTRY,    FARMING, 
AND   COOKING 

Practical  courses  arc  courses  which  assim- 
ilate to  the  activities  of  the  (ommunily.  If 
school  studies  are  to  be  made  truly  voca- 
tional, th«'ii  real  life  is  the  best  labitralory  in 
which  to  demonstrate  tlu-ir  principles.  That 
Western  State  superintendent  was  uncon- 
sci(»usly  pro|)hesying  who  suggested  -rather 
timidly,  a  rou|)le  of  years  ago  that  a  portion 
of  the  (onmion-s(  hool  curriculum  ought  to 
consist  of  home  work  in  cooking,  carjH'ntry, 
'id  pra(  tie  al  agri(  iillun-  [x-rformcd  according 
'    dir((licjns   given    in    tin-    school,   clemc)!!- 
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strated  by  exhibits  of  results  and  certified  by 
parents  or  guardians.  The  idea  is  perfectly 
logical.  Some  practical  difficulties  postpone 
its  realization,  but  with  the  progressive 
socialization  of  communities  through  parent- 
teacher  associations  and  the  development  of 
the  "school-center"  habit,  these  will  be  grad- 
ually overcome. 

In  vocational  high  schools  the  tendency 
will  be,  increasingly,  to  make  the  outside 
activities  the  main  reliance  for  school  labora- 
tory purposes  and  since  the  laboratory  prac- 
tice is  the  most  important  phase  of  the  work 
of  such  schools,  the  question  of  how  or  where 
it  is  done  will  become  significant.  Why 
should  not  the  boy  studying  carpentry  help 
to  build  houses  and  receive  school  credit,  on 
the  laboratory  side,  for  the  work  done?  And 
if  the  trade-school  gives  him  credit  for  it,  why 
should  it  not  deserve  credit  elsewhere? 

WISCONSIN  HIGH-SCHOOL  STUDENTS  RUNNING 
CREAMERIES  AND  BUILDING  SILOS 

We  recently  found  the  students  at  one  of 
the  admirable  county  agricultural  high 
schools  in  W'isconsin  conducting  a  commer- 
cial creamery  which  worked  up  into  butter 
the  milk  delivered  at  the  school  from  the 
farms  of  the  county.  These  students  go  out 
to  the  farms  to  inspect  livestock,  study  modes 
of  tillage  for  varying  soils,  and  develop  plans 
for  drainage  systems  and  other  farm  improve- 
ments. Requests  from  farmers  for  help  are 
welcomed  by  the  school  as  precious  opportu- 
nities for  practical  training.  Thus,  if  a  silo  is 
wanted  in  any  part  of  the  county,  a  student  is 
sent  out  to  make  local  tests  of  building  mate- 
rial, to  compute  the  cost  of  excavating  and 
transporting  it,  and  the  amount  of  cement 
required.  The  materials  being  assembled,  a 
group  of  students  actually  construct  the  silo, 
pouring  the  concrete  into  molds  made  at  the 
school  by  the  class  in  carpentry  and  loaned  to 
the  farmer  without  expense.  In  this  way  the 
boys  secure  the  practice  they  require,  and, 
quite  incidentally,  the  farmer  gets  his  silo  at 
something*  like  one-half  the  usual  cost. 

SUCH   WORK    MUST   COUNT   FOR   COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE 

The  county  agricultural  schools  in  Wiscon- 
sin offer  courses  for  both  boys  and  girls  which 
extend  formally  over  two  years  of  eight 
months  each,  but  practically  over  twenty 
months — the  boys  learning  farming,  the  girls 
homemaking,  both  during  the  session  and  in 
vacation  time.  They  usually  enter  after 
completing  the  common-school  course,  but 
often  earlier,  the  only  entrance  requirement 


being  the  ability  to  profit  by  the  courses 
offered.  Suppose,  now,  that  after  graduation 
from  the  agricultural  school  one  of  these  boys 
shall  decide  to  apply  for  admission  to  college, 
how  will  he  be  received?  Particularly,  will 
his  class  work  in  the  school  and  his  laboratory 
work  outside  of  the  school  be  segregated  into 
distinct  groups,  the  first  for  acceptance  and 
the  second  for  rejection?  I  think  not.  So 
far  as  his  total  work  reaches  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  college  entrance  when  officially 
certificated  by  the  high-school  principal. 

If  the  boy  shall  have  secured  in  some  regular 
way  the  required  fourteen  units  of  high- 
school  work,  he  will  be  admitted  with  no 
question  as  to  what  portion  of  it  was  done 
within  school  walls  and  what  portion  without. 
I  do  not  mean  that  this  would  be  true  to-day, 
but  it  will  be  true  whenever  the  logic  of  the 
college  entrance  situation,  sharpened  by  an 
authoritative  popular  demand,  shall  have  cut 
away  the  pasteboard  barrier  set  up  to  display 
the  "  7  to  3  "  ratio.  Assuming  the  continued 
validity  of  the  certification  plan  of  admitting 
to  college,  the  farmer  boy  must  ultimately 
receive  full  credit  for  work  done  while  en- 
rolled as  a  pupil  in  the  farmer's  high  school. 
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Meantime,  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the 
farmer  boy  to  whom  Providence  is  in  one 
respect  a  little  less  kind;  who,  when  his 
classmates  of  the  eighth  grade  go  down  to  the 
agricultural  school,  has  to  repress  longings  for 
a  similar  privilege  and  plunge  into  the  active 
work  of  the  farm?  His  help  is  positively 
essential  to  the  family  welfare.  The  parents 
are  intelligent,  even  cultured,  persons  who 
would  gladly  give  him  the  chance  which  tem- 
porary necessity  cuts  off. 

The  boy  makes  the  best  of  it.  He  is  cheer- 
ful, bright,  eager,  and  inquisitive.  He  at- 
tacks the  problem  of  making  the  farm  pay 
with  whole-hearted  enthusiasm,  fired  by  the 
vision  of  a  future  educational  opportunity. 
Attending  with  his  father  the  occasional 
farmer's  institutes,  both  of  them  catch  the 
new  ideal  of  farm  life  expounded  by  noted 
lecturers.  Resolutely,  yet  sanely,  they  pro- 
ceed to  practicalize  their  modicum  of  science, 
adding  to  it  daily  by  a  patient  and  intelligent, 
rather  than  minute,  study  of  agricultural  lit- 
erature,— books,  reports,  bulletins  and  jour- 
nals. Their  laboratory  is  at  hand.  The 
fields  must  be  made  to  yield  larger  crops,  a 
problem  upon  which  the  study  of  soils,  their 
cultivation,  and  fertilization  bears  very 
directly.     The  swale  can  be  reclaimed  by  tile 
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draining,  the  pasture  improved  by  reseeding. 
"How  Crops  Grow"  is  a  book  whose  essen- 
tials are  mastered,  its  spirit  infused  into  the 
soil  and  the  results  garnered  in  granar>'  and 
ha}Tnow.  They  add  "How  Crops  Feed," 
appljang  science  in  the  care  of  the  Hvestock, 
which  meantime  is  subjected  to  rigorous 
selective  tests  supplied  partly  by  experience 
and  partly  by  works  on  breeding  and  stock- 
judging.  The  elements  of  carpentn,-,  brick- 
laying, concrete-molding,  iron-working,  are 
learned  under  the  stimulus  of  exigent  need, 
theory  being  invoked  at  ever\'  p>oint  to 
shorten  and  p>erfect  the  process. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  full  tale  of  our 
youth's  intellectual  interest.  The  spirit  of 
cultvu-e  per\'ades  the  home.  There  are  books 
of  general  literature,  of  history-,  biography, 
travel,  and  science.  A  shelf  row  of  sedate- 
looking  volumes  attests  the  family's  addiction 
to  a  Uterar>'  habit  nurtvired  by  the  most  cul- 
tural of  American  monthhes.  In  his  reading, 
pursued  with  the  ardor  of  a  world-searching 
spirit,  the  boy  has  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  parental  guidance  and  sympathy.  He 
receives  from  a  neighborhood  schoolmaster 
systematic  instruction  in  German  and  more 
or  less  adequate  assistance  in  geometry  and 
in  physics. 

SHALL    THE    COLLEGE    REFUSE    THIS    BOY 
ADMISSION? 

After  five  years  of  such  wholesome  li\'ing,  a 
nearly  ideal  education  for  a  boy  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  nineteen,  he  suddenly 
develops  the  ambition  to  enter  one  of  the 
learned  professions,  in  preparation  for  which 
he  needs  first  of  all  an  education  which  shall 
bring  his  finest  powers  to  fruition.  He  has 
outgrown  both  the  method  and  the  spirit  of  a 
high  school,  whether  cultural  or  agricultural, 
and  has  a  stock  of  genuine  knowlcflge,  which 
— while  not  showing  exactly  the  traditional 
lines  of  crystallization — is  lioth  larger  in 
arnoiinf  and  more  congruous  to  life  than  that 
I  '1  by  the  average  high-school  graflu- 

atc.  Vet,  when  he  applies  for  admi.ssion 
to  the  college  hi.s  prayer  is  refused  becau.se  he 
can  mu.ster  only  eight  units  in  the  formal 
subject  examination.s  which  arc  the  tests 
relicfj    on    to    <'  '  fitness    for   college 

work.     He  ha-  ..ale  of  graduation, 

like  HLs  neighl>or,  from  a  secondary  sch(X)l, 
anfj  he  larks  vjmething  of  being  an  adult,  so 
that  he  cannot  enter  as  a  sjMTJal  student. 
The  probU-m  of  making  his  rcf|uircm(nts  is 
not  Uh}  difficult  but  too  irksf)mc:  he  would 
eagerly  plunge  forward  at  any  |)arr  the  ( ollrgc 
might  stl,  but  he  must  start   from  wh<r<-  he 


now  is.  This  privilege  being  denied,  he  re- 
turns to  the  farm  and  merges  his  life,  not  un- 
happily, with  the  life  of  his  home  community. 


IV 


The  contention  of  this  paper  is,  first,  that 
the  college  errs  in  declining  to  admit  such  a 
boy;  second,  and  more  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  educational  reform,  it  errs 
again  in  admitting  any  other  t>-pe  of  boy  than 
the  one  here  described.  For  the  college  is 
society's  chief  agent  in  selecting  leaders,  a 
function  whose  successful  performance  turns 
more  on  finding  the  right  quality  of  mind  to 
educate  than  upon  any  other  point.  No  col- 
lege ever  made  a  mistake  in  reaching  a  hand 
to  the  young  man  of  talent  and  character, 
whatever  his  formal  deficiencies,  provided 
only  he  could  connect  up  with  the  work 
through  which  the  college  educated. 

INTELLIGENCE     THE     FOUND.A.TION;       STUDIES 
THE    SCAFFOLDING 

It  is  fallacious  to  argue,  as  college  faculties 
are  prone  to  do,  that  the  preparatory  studies 
are  the  foundations  of  the  college  education 
and  that  any  deficiencies  therein  will  make 
the  superstructure  insecure.  Intelligence  is 
the  foundation,  and  likewise  the  edifice.  All 
studies,  higher  as  well  as  lower,  are  but  scaf- 
folding, and  if  in  attempting  work  on  a 
third  story  some  additional  supports  are 
needed  below,  it  may  not  prove  fatal  or  even 
dangerous  to  set  them  as  required.  The 
amount  of  such  repair  work  that  students 
can  safely  be  entrusted  to  do  will  vary 
with  their  power  and  earnestness  as  in- 
tellectual builders. 

THE  COLLICGES  APPLV  NO  ADEQUATK  TEST 

The  proposition  that  you  must  first  find 
a  boy  fitted  to  receive  the  higher  education 
before  you  can  confer  the  gift  of  higher  edu- 
cation on  a  boy  apj)ears  axiomatic,  and  yet,  in 
practice,  the  colleges  all  over  America  are 
denying  its  validity.  With  some  honorable 
e.xceptions,  they  are  receiving  young  men  and 
graduating  them  in  masses  without  ap|)lying 
an  adequate  test  r»f  fitness  to  the  individual 
at  any  i)oint  in  his  college  career.  It  is  not 
applied  at  entrance,  the  natural  place  for  it, 
because  in  most  States  the  cert ilicat ion  plan 
of  admitting  students,  already  a  generation 
olrl,  has  pra(  ti(  ally  superseded  all  direct  per- 
sonal dealings  between  the  applicant  and  the 
college  aulhoritit-s.  '['lie  plan  of  giving  a 
formal  examinatinn  <,n  the  subject  matterof 
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each  preparatory  study  has  worked  little 
better,  for  the  fitting  schools  deliberately 
trained  boj-s  for  these  examinations,  succeed- 
ing only  too  well  with  mediocre  material. 

In  the  olden  primitive  time,  when  there 
were  few  high  schools,  it  used  to  be  necessary 
for  some  college  professor  to  receive  each  new 
recruit,  quiz  him  about  his  early  training,  set 
him  problems  in  algebra,  listen  to  his  reading 
and  rendering  of  twenty  lines  of  Virgil,  and 
scan  his  list  of  the  "ten  greatest  events"  of 
universal  history.  But  now,  with  parchment 
the  sole  nexus  between  the  man  and  the  col- 
lege, such  mutually  embarrassing  prelimi- 
naries disappear;  the  man  deals  with  the  reg- 
istrar, on  terms  of  full  equality,  conscious  of 
the  technical  sufficiency  of  his  "papers," 
while  the  professor  may,  if  he  will,  add  the 
matriculation  days  to  his  all  too  brief  vacation. 

The  trouble  with  this  process  is  that  it  is 
not  sufficiently  selective:  it  pours  into  the 
hopper  an  unsifted  aggregate  representing  on 
the  one  hand  genius  and  talent,  on  the  other 
mediocrity  and  even  puerility.  The  college 
indulges  the  fatuous  hope  that  somehow  four 
years  of  common  exposure  to  lecture  and 
quiz,  coupled  with  an  energetic  shaking  to- 
gether in  the  college  activities,  will  so  far  blur 
real  distinctions  as  to  justify  the  investiture 
of  all,  indififerently,  with  the  insignia  of  schol- 
arship. Why  not?  They  are  all  of  the  same 
vintage,  "class"  of  this  or  "class"  of  that 
year  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  They 
have  come  down  armed  with  diplomas,  and 
bringing  transcripts  of  a  high-school  record 
which  proves  them  free  from  the  "condition" 
in  Latin  or  in  solid  geometry  so  oppressive  to 
the  soul  of  a  college  dean. 

This  high-school  record  might  indeed  still 
reveal  deficiencies,  such  as  a  lack  of  ability 
really  to  cope  with  any  abstract  subject  of 
study,  but  it  is  usually  scanned  merely  for 
quantity  of  work  done,  not  for  quality.  In 
the  class  examinations,  where  numbers  are 
large,  there  is  too  exclusive  concern  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  work  of  the  particular 
course  has  been  covered,  and  too  little  effort 
to  gauge  the  student's  growth  in  power  and 
insight.  When  the  professor  has  graded  the 
papers,  and  turned  in  the  records,  his  respon- 
sibility ends. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  many  of  the 
better  colleges  are  tr^'ing  honestly  and  even 
heroically  to  eliminate  those  who  prove  them- 
selves wholly  unable  to  profit  by  the  college 
studies.  Some  institutions  send  home  every 
year,  mainly  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  entering  class,  while 
others  force  their  conspicuously  weak  students 


into  associated  schools  regarded  as  of  a  lower 
scholastic  grade  and  conferring  degrees  other 
than  Bachelor  of  Arts.  But  while  such  a 
policy  serves  to  palliate  it  cannot  cure  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  like  withdrawing  the  sick  and  ail- 
ing from  an  unseasoned  regiment  ordered  to 
advance  by  forced  marches  against  a  distant 
active  foe.  Of  those  setting  out,  only  the 
most  resourceful  will  answer  to  roll-call  in  the 
heat  of  the  campaign ;  the  rest  will  inevitably 
burden  the  hospitals. 

V  . 

College  men  and  others  have  described 
with  abundant  exaggeration  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  colleges,  and  it  is  now  clear  that, 
for  the  most  part,  these  can  be  treated  as 
effects  of  one  dominant  cause  (for  which  the 
college  is  not  alone  to  blame) — a  failure  to 
select  with  proper  care  the  men  and  women 
who  shall  pursue  the  college  courses.  This 
fact  accounts  for  the  low  tone  of  scholarship 
prevailing  in  so  many  places,  the  loafing  and 
roistering  charged  mainly  against  the  very 
large  institutions,  the  lack  of  a  general  spon- 
taneous interest  in  literary  matters  or  even  in 
questions  of  the  day,  the  craze  for  athletics, 
the  over-emphasizing  of  the  social  and  politi- 
cal phases  of  student  life.  It  accounts,  also, 
in  large  measure,  for  the  undue  splitting  up, 
shredding,  and  vocationalizing  of  college 
studies;  for  the  allied  evil  of  "snap"  courses; 
and  for  the  endless  machinery  designed  to 
keep  uninterested,  hopeless,  or  indolent  stu- 
dents at  work  after  some  fashion. 

There  should  be  no  surprise  at  these  results 
of  a  matriculation  system  which,  although 
justifiable  in  days  when  few  but  picked  men 
attended  the  high  schools,  is  now  quite  with- 
out validity,  since  the  high  schools,  in  some 
sections,  receive  a  majority  of  the  pupils  com- 
pleting the  common-school  course  and  gradu- 
ate most  of  those  who  enter  their  classes.  In 
this  they  are  following  the  right  policy,  ful- 
filling their  community  function;  but  the  col- 
lege is  losing  sight  of  its  chief  function  when  it 
crowds  the  lecture  rooms  with  men  of  indiffer- 
ent or  weak  mentality. 

Where  abstruse  principles  of  science, 
mathematics,  philosophy,  or  history,  the 
beauties  of  literary  style  or  the  subtle  connec- 
tions of  logic  have  to  be  so  handled  as  to  win 
a  kind  of  response  from  minds  fitted  best  to 
deal  with  concrete  things,  college  teaching  is 
bound  to  want  that  virility  upon  which  the 
best  growth  of  the  best  minds  depends.  The 
time  and  energy  of  the  conscientious  in- 
structor will  be  expended  mainly  on  the  weak 
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men  of  his  classes  while  strong  men  who  can 
master  the  subject  matter,  as  presented,  with 
little  efitort,  siiflfer  neglect.  The  class  work 
affords  insufficient  stimulus  for  such  minds, 
and  some  of  them  at  least— those  whose 
moral  purpose  is  not  yet  out  of  the  gristle — 
are  likely  to  form  the  habit  of  underexertion 
50  fatal  to  success  in  life.  The  rest,  influ- 
enced by  professors,  libraries,  and  labora- 
tories, •o'ill  keep  themselves  at  work  and  go 
out  finally  to  become  leaders  in  the  intellec- 
tual pursuits;  the  other  classes  mentioned 
will  have  to  achieve  their  success,  if  at  all,  on 
ven.-  different  planes  of  actiWty. 

These  choice  men  are  the  standing  justifica- 
tion of  the  college,  even  when  it  falls  below  its 
opportunity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bane  of 
the  American  college  of  to-day  is  the  average 
mind, — not  the  mind  of  the  common  tnan, 
so-called,  but  the  mind  only  meagerly  en- 
dowed which  is  so  common  among  all  classes. 
Because  our  common  school — which  receives 
all  except  the  hopelessly  defective — grad- 
uates boys  into  the  high  school,  the  high 
school  into  the  college,  and  this  again  into  the 
professional  school,  the  strange  doctrine  has 
got  abroad  that,  given  sufficient  training, 
the  average  mind  can  attain  to  any  desired 
intellectual  eminence.  As  well  assume  that 
the  average  Pike's  Peak  tourist,  who  trains 
many  days  in  a  pleasant  camp  and  then  makes 
the  ascent  by  easy  stages,  keeping  within 
hailing  distance  of  his  physician,  is  ready  for  a 
pedestrian  tour  of  the  Mountain  States,  in- 
cluding visits  to  all  p)eaks  and  glaciers  I  It 
would  be  a  question  if  he  is  more  fit  than  the 
man  who  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  up  in 
the  car  by  way  of  the  cog-road.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  young  man  is  nature's 
mountaineer  who,  muscular  and  resilient,  but 
with  no  training,  begins  the  climb  by  morning 
starlight  and  standsat  evening  on  thesummit. 

UlfAT    TRATNTST.    CA.S    IK3    FOR    TTIT:    A\T.RAr,E 
MIND 

The  average  mind  among  the  .American 
people  is  worthy  of  all  admiration.  It  is  the 
citadel  of  morality,  the  abfxlc  of  g(KKl  sense 
and  what  is  callerl  gfxxl,  practical  judgment. 
It  can  be  trusted  implicitly  as  the  principal 
rcfK»sitor>'  of  [K)litical  fKjwer  in  a  flemocracy 
which  (H-Tmits  the  free  devclo|)ment  and 
functioning  of  leadershif).  It  ran  be  taught 
lo'fx.Tform  with  high  vV  the  duties  per- 

taining to  the  u.sual  \  >....;..;. ..  JJut  that  it 
cannot  ho[)C  to  Huccecd  in  the  strictly  intel- 
lertual  purnuitH  shoul«l  require  no  argument. 
Through  mi'^fakcn  kindness  dt  wrong  po!i(  y, 
we  have  sent  forth  from  tolligc  and  profes- 


sional school  numbers  of  average  minds  to  try 
the  question  out  in  real  life,  and  everywhere  it 
has  been  the  same  tragic  story  of  failure. 
Either  the  professions  have  discarded  them 
altogether,  or  they  have  sunk  to  positions 
which,  while  leaving  them  technically  within 
the  bounds  of  a  profession,  make  them  in 
reality  servitors  of  its  strong,  responsible 
practitioners.  The  colleges  are  to  blame  for 
this  condition,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  but 
so  also  are  their  deluded  constituencies  who, 
in  the  spirit  of  Simon  Magus,  would  substi- 
tute skill  for  the  gift  of  God. 

Training  can  do  much,  but  not  everything. 
It  can  prepare  a  man  to  keep  school,  conduct 
religious  services,  draft  legal  documents, 
prescribe  medicines  for  known  ailments;  but 
it  cannot  educate  children,  convict  men  of. 
righteousness,  help  supreme  courts  to  reach 
true  decisions  in  doubtful  causes,  or  diagnose 
elusive  disorders  of  the  body.  Training  will 
make  the  average  man  a  passable  reporter  of 
vinage  news,  but  not  a  great  editor;  a  respec- 
table land  surveyor,  but  not  a  consulting  en- 
gineer; it  might  make  him  a  trustworthy 
compiler  of  statistics,  but  it  can  never  make 
him  a  statesman. 


VI 


Much  of  our  difficulty  springs  from  a  per- 
vading haziness  respecting  the  place  of  col- 
leges in  the  economy  of  education.  If  the 
colleges — that  is,  those  institutions  which  con- 
fer the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  or  its  equixa- 
lent,  and  whose  work  should  obviously  be 
keyed  to  the  intellectual  requirements  of 
later  professional  life — were  clear  as  regards 
their  controlling  function,  courses  of  study 
and  instructi(jnal  methods  would  naturally 
relate  themselves  to  that  function.  Then 
they  would  be  in  jwsition  to  save  much  of  the 
present  waste  by  declining  to  matriculate 
men  who  are  not  qualified  to  receive  their 
instruction. 

(ilVK    UP   Tire   CERtlFICATION    PLAN! 

The  first  step  toward  true  reform  will  be 
the  abandonment  oi  the  certification  plan  of 
aflmitting  to  college.  This  plan,  as  it  works 
out  un(l«*r  our  .system,  makes  ccdlrgc  matri(  u- 
lation  at  once  Uk>  ca.sy  and  too  difficult.  1 1  is 
t(K)  easy  for  those  who  are  drawn  up,  cog  by 
cr)g,  through  twelve  years  of  school  attend- 
ance marked  by  the  performance  of  no  reajly 
flifTicult  intellectual  feats  but  only  an  infinity 
of  "small  jobs."  It  is  too  diflK  nil  for  those 
who,  though  abundantly  able  and  eager,  have 
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the  misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  walk  part  way 
instead  of  holding  their  seats  in  the  educa- 
tional car. 

EXAMINATIONS  TO  TEST  QUALITY,  NOT 
QUANTITY,    OF   WORK 

By  substituting  for  the  present  plan  an 
examination  whose  object,  like  that  of  the 
new  Harvard  examination,  is  not  alone  to  test 
the  candidate's  acquirements  in  a  minimum 
number  of  prerequisite  studies,  but  especially 
to  find  out  the  quality  of  his  mind,  we  would 
correct  both  these  evils  at  one  stroke.  Such 
an  examination  should  be  mainly  but  not 
wholly  oral;  it  should  be  conducted  by  a 
committee  of  say  three  persons  who  vary 
sufficiently  in  their  points  of  view  to  make  the 
test  a  fair  one.  This  committee  should  secure 
in  advance  as  complete  a  description  of  the 
candidate  as  possible  from  the  school  he 
has  been  attending  or  from  other  sources. 
Should  this  prove  favorable  on  all  points — his 
moral  character,  intellectual  habits,  the 
studies  he  has  pursued  and  the  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency attained  in  them — a  very  short 
examination  would  suffice.  More  doubtful 
cases  would  require  correspondingly  minuter 
treatment,  until,  with  the  man  who  should 
present  himself  an  entire  stranger,  with 
meager  credentials,  the  process  would  become 
very  searching. 

RESPONSIBILITY   FOR   PREPARATION 

The  proposed  system,  if  honestly  adminis- 
tered, would  not  merely  solve  the  problem  of 
getting  fit  men  for  the  college  work ;  it  would 
open  a  way  of  escape  from  the  present  illogi- 
cal college  entrance  situation  and  would  have 
other  advantages  of  importance.  Responsi- 
bility for  preparation  being  shifted  from  the 
high  schools  to  the  individual  aspirants  for  a 
college  education,  the  high  schools  would  be 
encouraged  to  shape  their  courses  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  majority  of  their  students.  Of 
course  they  would  assist  to  the  extent  of  their 
facilities  those  fitting  for  college,  but  such 
assistance — the  coaching  of  a  few  picked  boys 
and  girls  in  special  subjects — would  be  inci- 
dental to  their  main  activitv,  instead  of  as  here- 
tofore  the  characteristic  feature  of  their  work. 
These  selected  youth  would  take  a  swifter 
pace  than  the  general  classes,  with  the  double 
advantage  of  a  saving  in  time  and  a  gain  in 
the  hahjit  of  severe  application. 

The  college  could  prepare  its  men  more 
adequately  for  the  intellectual  callings,  since 
it  would  be  free  to  shape  both  the  courses  and 
the  instruction  to  the  needs  of  strong  men 


instead  of  as  now  to  the  needs  of  average 
men.  This  is  the  crucial  point.  Unless  the 
college  can  meet  the  demand  of  the  profes- 
sions for  a  broad,  deep,  illuminating  educa- 
tion characterized  by  the  most  rigorous  men- 
tal training,  it  will  eventually  forfeit  its 
place  in  the  educational  system.  Society  can 
afford  to  make  every  reasonable  provision  for 
average  minds  bent  on  attaining  their  highest 
usefulness,  or  even  their  highest  personal 
happiness;  but  the  public  interest  requires 
that  they  employ  to  that  end  other  agencies. 
Lastly,  this  mode  of  admitting  would  un- 
lock the  door  to  talented  youth  who  are  now 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. The  gift  of  genius  has  been  distributed 
freely,  among  all  classes,  but  not  so  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  it.  Under  this  plan  a  labor- 
ing boy  of  brilliant  intellect  whose  daily  wage 
is  a  necessity  to  the  home,  could  gradually 
prepare  himself  for  college  by  private  study, 
by  correspondence  study,  or  with  the  help 
often  obtainable  at  evening  schools. 

TALENT  SHOULD  BE  FOUND  AND  ENCOURAGED 

I  suspect  we  are  likely  to  underestimate  the 
number  of  naturally  fit  men,  now  barred  out 
of  college  by  the  traditional  requirements, 
who  could  readily  enough  prepare  themselves 
to  enter  with  quite  as  promising  an  equip- 
ment as  that  possessed  by  the  regular  high- 
school  candidates.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
every  walk  of  life.  Some  are  on  the  farms, 
many  are  teaching  rural  schools,  others  are 
clerking  in  banks  and  commercial  offices  or 
working  at  the  trades.  These  promising  men 
should  not  merely  be  welcomed;  they  should 
be  sought  out.  All  colleges  and  especially 
those  connected  with  State  universities  should 
bear  torches  in  the  search.  It  is  a  phase  of 
conservation  which  transcends  in  importance 
the  conservation  of  the  forests,  the  water 
powers,  and  the  coal.  Why  should  there  not 
be  "State  surveys"  for  this  higher  object, 
something  after  the  plan  proposed  by  Jeffer- 
son for  the  discovery  of  geniuses  in  Virginia? 

Not  all  naturally  brilliant  youth  will  desire 
to  enter  the  professions,  and  this  is  well,  for 
they  are  needed  in  the  other  walks  of  life  also 
and  will  ever  be  found  in  goodly  numbers,  as 
now,  in  business,  in  the  trades,  on  the  farms. 
Those  preferring  these  occupations  ought  to 
prepare  for  them  at  the  vocational  schools  or 
in  other  effectual  ways.  The  college  course 
would  be  open  to  them  for  the  purpose,  but 
they  would  be  expected  to  pursue  it  under  the 
severe  intellectual  regimen  prescribed  for 
those  looking  forward  to  the  professions. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


ARE  THE  AMERICANS  A  LAWLESS  OR  LAW- 
NEGLECTING   PEOPLE? 


MOST  persons,  after  reading  the  apparent 
arraignment  of  the  nation  by  Mr.  Vic- 
tor S.  Yarros  in  the  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology (Chicago),  \\i]l,  it  is  to  be  feared,  feel 
compelled  to  answer  the  above  quen,'  in  the 
affirmative.  All  will  agree  with  him  when  he 
says  that  the  theme  is  a  serious  one  and 
deserves  careful  study.  Are  the  Americans, 
he  asks,  peculiar  in  any  real  palpable  way 
with  regard  to  their  attitude  toward  law,  reg- 
ulation, social  discipline?  He  sets  out  on  his 
inquiry'  with  the  follo\\nng  representative 
utterances  on  the  subject: 

President  Taft,  addressing  the  Young  Repub- 
lican Club  of  New  York  a  few  months  ago,  said: 
"  I  believe  that  it  is  true  that  we  do  not  hold  the 
law  as  sacred  as  we  should." 

Senator  Borah  of  Idaho,  who  preceded  the 
President  on  the  occasion,  used  these  words:  "We 
are  even  now,  in  our  youth,  the  most  lawless  of  any 
of  the  great  civilized  nations.  There  is  no  countr\- 
of  first  importance  where  there  is  so  little  respect 
for  law  because  it  is  law  (as  here]." 

Prof.  Franklin  H.  biddings  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  an  address  stated  that  "in  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  a  profound  deterioration  in  private 
and  public  conduct"  had  taken  place.  On  all 
sides  "we  see  a  desperate  indifference  to  morals 
and  manners." 

A  Chicago  cfiucator,  in  an  indignant  letter  to  the 
press,  complainefl  that  "there  is  so  much  playing 
iast  and  loose  with  law  in  this  country,  so  much 
••orruj>tif>n  and  dis'jrder,  sfj  much  legislative  jjar- 
tiaiity.  so  muf  h  positive  anarchj'  on  every  hanfl. 
Kverylxxly  in  authority,  from  the  individual 
fKjIireman  to  the  Supreme  Court,  takes  it  into  his 
own  hands  to  decide  whether  a  law  is  to  be  en- 
forced or  not,  and  if  so,  how  much.  We  arc  not  a 
nation:   we  are  a  rabble." 

If  the  facts  arc  as  alleged,  "what  is  the 
matter  with  .\merir.  ",'    t   raux-s  and 

feeds  their  alleged  1.  .Mr.  Var- 

rt>ft  hold.H  that  "laws  are  not  enforceti  in  the 
L'nilcd  States  as  sii-  '  lly,  as  easily,  as 
thoroughly  as  in  ai..  — .inccd  Kuroj/can 
countr)-  liecauM'  '  like-mindctiness '  is  largely 
absent,"  }lv  gives  some  ilhistralions  drawn 
from  current  attempts  to  rleal  with  burning 
que«slions. 

Tak.  ■ 

of   - 


munity  approves  and  supports  the  statute;  it  is 
enforced  without  disheartening  difficulties.  Dec- 
ades elapse  .  .  .  heavy  immigration  from  Teu- 
tonic, Latin,  and  Slavic  countries  changes  the 
character  of  the  citizenship;  tens  of  thousands  of 
"naturalized"  Americans,  and  their  sons  and 
daughters,  have  a  totally  different  conception  of 
Sunday  observance.  They  are  respectable  and 
virtuous  citizens,  but  they  systematically  ignore  or 
break  a  law  which  "does  not  appeal  to  them." 
What  happens?  Local  officials,  in  spite  of  an  oath 
to  enforce  all  laws,  suspend  the  Sunday  law;  the 
press  is  silent  or  even  sympathetic;  when  prosecu- 
tions are  attempted,  juries  disagree  or  acquit  the 
offenders  .  .  .  elections,  votes,  platforms  sanction 
the  disregard  of  the  law.  The  proper  thing  for  the 
legislature  to  do  is  to  take  cognizance  of  the  actual 
conditions  and  in  the  interest  of  law  itself  grant 
"local  option"  to  cities  in  the  matter  of  Sunday 
observance.  But  this  is  not  done  .  .  .  The  Sun- 
day law  remains  on  the  statutc-ljook,  but  in  the 
large  cities  it  is  a  dead  letter.  Respect  for  law  is 
weakened  in  consequence. 

Take  municipal  ordinances  i)rohibiting  the 
littering  of  streets  or  e.xpectoration  on  side- 
walks. 


Educated  and  refined  nun  anil  women  fa\ur 
them  and  respect  them.  .  .  .  We  forget  that  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  or  residents  in 
every  large  cit\'  who,  in  the  striking  words  of  a 
Slavic  immigrant  leader,  live  underneath  America, 
not  in  -America.  What  are  health  ordinances  to 
the  foreign  colonies,  to  the  recent  arrivals,  to  the 
tenement-house  population?  These  .  .  .  do  not 
e\en  know  that  the  ordinances  exist.  .  .  .  What 
is  the  result?  In  whole  sections  the  ordinances 
are  habitually  violaletl,  consciousl\-  and  uncon- 
sciously. A  few  si)oradic  arrests  and  spasmodic 
"crusades"  renjind  us  of  the  existence  of  the 
ordinances — on  paper.  Such  occa>ional  "enfone- 
ment  "  merely  ein|)hasizes  the  farcical  nature  of  the 
proceedings.  Yet  how  irrelevant  and  superlu  ial  it 
IS  to  exclaim,  apropos  of  such  farcical  ()roceedings, 
"How  lawless  .Xmiricans  are  as  a  nation!"  The 
blunder  is  in  enacting  laws  ,iiid  ordinaiui-  wliii  h 
"  ha\«-  tm  chance." 

In  the  ( ase  of  the  negro  popiilaliuii  I  lie 
brrakd(Avii  of  I:iu  and  justice  is  far  niMri' 
serious. 


We  KikIi   .im'I   burn   men   -usiMiicd   of  (innr. 

,    .   \\v    liavi-    witneHH<(|    gr.nr    miw  arriages    of 

in    the   rourl*   owing    lo   tlir   aniip.itlu'   of 

•  iward   the  n<-gr<»;    we  ai  (|uies4'e  in   wholc- 

diMfranchiiwmrnt  of  bl.ick  cili/enn  iindir  un- 

.1  .inri  (Um  riminalory  State  lawH. 
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It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
only  half  a  century  ago  the  negroes  were 
slaves.  Would  any  other  people  "  show  more 
self-restraint,  less  prejudice,  more  humanity 
than  the  American?" 

Another  potent  cause  of  "lawlessness" 
cited  by  Mr.  Yarros  is  the  structure  and  form 
of  our  government. 

Federalism  is  distinctly  an  experiment.  .  .  . 
A  union  of  "sovereign  "  States  has  great  and  splen- 
did advantages.  .  .  .  But  there  is  a  less  attractive 
side  to  the  picture.  In  the  field  of  morals  state 
rights  and  state  freedom  yield  evils  as  well  as 
benefits.  .  .  .  What  does  "law"  mean  to  the 
divorce  colony  of  Reno?  What  does  it  mean  to 
'men  and  women  who  marry  in  one  State,  obtain  a 
divorce  in  another,  and  form  new  alliances  in  a 
third?  .  .  .  Perjury,  collusion,  fraud,  and  hollow 
pretense  are  alarmingly  prevalent  in  the  sphere  of 
divorce  litigation. 

Then,  again,  our  "  chaotic  corporation  laws 
put  a  premium  on  deception  and  fraud." 

W'hat  one  State  will  not  do  for  corporations  an- 
other will;  there  is  apparently  nothing  some 
States  will  not  authorize  corporations  to  do  for  the 
sake  of  fees  and  annual  taxes.  .  .  .  What  is  true 
of  corporation  law  is  true  of  railroad  legislation,  of 
anti-monojioly  legislation,  of  pure-food  legislation, 
etc.  .  .  .  Need  we  wonder  that  "respect  for  law" 
is  weaker  with  us  than  with  nations  that  have  no 
conflicts  of  jurisdiction,  no  fantastic  legal  fictions? 

Two  other  major  causes  of  "lawlessness" 
are  named  by  Mr.  Yarros — the  unique  pre- 
rogative of  the  courts  in  regard  to  legislation, 
and  the  lack  of  respect  for  most  of  our 
legislators. 

There  is  much  discontent  and  imj)atient  criti- 
cism of  the  courts.  .   .  .  The  feeling  is  widespread 


that  there  is  too  much  "judicial  legislation"  in  the 
guise  of  mere  interpretation.  .  .  .  Judges  have 
been  charged  by  popular  leaders  and  progressive 
legislators  with  "usurpation"  and  class  bias. 
Such  charges,  such  suspicions,  and  agitation  are 
not  conducive  to  respect  for  law  and  govern- 
ment. 

Commendation  for  a  legislature  is  the  exception. 
.  .  .  The  average  legislature  is  generally  under 
fire.  It  is  accused  of  inefficiency,  of  treachery,  of 
corruption,  of  servility  to  special  and  predatory 
interests.  .  .  .  Many  of  our  lawmakers  are  con- 
demned as  cheap  policemen,  tools  of  selfish  bosses, 
representatives  of  privilege.  "Too  much  politics" 
is  one  of  our  serious  political  troubles.  We  have 
too  many  elections,  too  many  candidates,  too  many 
offices.  .  .  .  The  men  who  live  by  politics  .  .  . 
thrive  on  politics.  The  disinterested  citizen  can- 
not compete  with  them. 

Besides  all  this,  "the  law's  delays  and  the 
law's  technicalities  and  red  tape  are  notori- 
ous; litigation  is  costly,  and  criminal  justice 
slow  and  uncertain."  It  scarcely  needs 
urging  that  "inefficiency,  waste,  farcical 
technicalities  in  the  administration  of  law 
and  justice  undermine  men's  respect  for  con- 
stituted authority." 

Summing  up  the  whole  matter,  Mr.  Yarros 
is  of  opinion  that  "in  any  court  of  reason  and 
philosophical  insight"  a  demurrer  to  the 
indictment  of  the  .\merican  nation  on  the 
score  of  "lawlessness"  must  be  fully  sus- 
tained. Owing  to  the  Indian  problem,  the 
slavery  and  the  negro  problem  in  its  various 
phases  and  the  heavy  immigration,  the  ques- 
tion of  law-enforcement  is  one  of  exceptional 
difficulty  in  the  United  States;  and  the 
country  has  before  it  a  stupendous  task,  as 
well  as  a  supreme  duty,  in  promoting  solidar- 
ity, like-mindedness,  and  unity  among  its 
citizens. 


A  NEW  WAY  OF  BUILDING  A  POLITICAL 

PLATFORM 


THIS  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of 
party  doctrine  as  enunciated  in  the  vari- 
ous platforms  offered  by  the  political  parties 
in  this  Presidential  year,  but  the  whole 
country  has  been  interested  in  the  distinctive 
tenets  of  the  Progressive  party  as  set  forth  by 
the  August  convention  at  Chicago,  and  the 
account  of  how  this  platform  was  made  and 
who  made  it  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  the 
men  and  women  of  all  parties.  Such  an  ac- 
count is  given  by  Mr.  Chester  H.  Rowell,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  in  the  California  Outlook  (Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco)  for  August  17. 


Taking  things  in  the  order  of  time  rather 
than  of  importance,  Mr.  Rowell  gives  the  his- 
tory of  the  Progressive  platform  as  follows: 
After  the  June  convention  of  the  Republican 
party  at  Chicago,  the  duty  of  preparing  a 
preliminary  platform  draft  for  the  Progressive 
party  was  assigned  to  a  provisional  committee 
consisting  of  e.\-Forester  Gifford  Pinchot, 
Dean  William  D.  Lewis  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School,  and  Mr.  Rowell. 
Afterward  Dean  Kirchwey,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  was  added  to  the  pro- 
visional committee,  which  met  in  Chicago, 
and  enlisted  the  assistance  of  William  Allen 
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Professor  Samue!  M.  Lindsa;.  Hon.  Wm.  Du'iky  Fou'.ke  Dr.  Charles  McCarthy 

MEN  WHO  HELPED  DRAFT  THE  N.ATIONAL  PROGRESSIN'E  PLATFORM  AT  CHICAGO 


White  of  Kansas,  ex- 
Secretar>'  of  the  Inte- 
rior James  R.  Garhelfl. 
and  Charles  McCar- 
thy, of  the  Wisconsin 
Le^rislative  Reference 
Bureau,  who  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the 
drafting  of  the  con- 
structive le^'slation 
that  has  made  Wi>- 
consin  famous.  This 
provi.sional  committee 
workerl  day  and  night 
on  a  tentative  draft 
until  the  meeting  of 
the  convention  on 
August  V  when  an 
oflicial  committee  was 
■d  from  the 
I..  — _.■■^  of  the  con- 
\ention. 

Thi.s    committee 
, ,.,.,:  ....I  ,.r  ,.r,,.  fiele- 

;  i  State 

the    Union,    thu> 


[jran  Kif'  H-A'<-s- 

:<  <-'.lun.t 

;.»      iJt-aii  Ix-»  !• 

of    tl 

!'•  L'ni\<-r 

Uni 

'X.I. 

sit  y  of  !■ 

itlM 

■nVO    MKMBKRS    Or    THl     I'l   \TKORM    iOMMITTI.K    OT 
III!     i.i/iM.Ki        ivt    I'.VUTS' 


ol 

I 

I 


ing  of  members  of  the 
provisional  committee 
already  named,  and 
^e\•e^al  others,  includ- 
ing Herbert  Kno.x 
Smith,  of  Connecti- 
cut, who  had  only 
recently  resigned  his 
position  at  the  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations, and  Mr. 
George  Record ,  of  New 
Jersey  while  outside 
assistance  was  rend- 
t.Te<l  l)y  .Miss  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  John  .Mitchell, 
and  l*rof(->sor  .Sainuil 
.M<(\nH'  l.indsa)  ,  (  i 
Columbia  I'nivern'ty. 
On  the  full  committee 
al.M)  were  Miss  Alice 
Carpenter,  of  Mass- 
aihusetts,  William 
l)udley  I'oulke.of  In- 
diana, and  (Jo\ernor 
Carev.   of   Wyoming. 


■    ■             '     'y  on«-l                              liii:  Afr,  Ro\\«ll  si.iics  (hat  the  wonian-sulTrage 

lie.     Ik                          '_r  its  |)lank  was  w  rilten  by  Jane  .\ddam.s,  the  labor 

orKani/ation.  the  new  committee  held  oix-n  plank  by  John  Milclull.  the  conservation  and 

'  h  any  |M-rs^»n  having  suggi-s-  waterways  plank  by(iirford  I'Iik  hot,  and  the 

li ....:,...,■••■"'■""•  ■'"•')  prcM-nt  them,  legal    atid    ((institutional    planks    by    Dean 

It  ihrn  h«*ld  .1  n  ■                          da  rollof  States  Lewis,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  l)ean  Kirthwry, 

for                     I  fom  it»  own  memlaTJ*.    After-  of  \cw  York,  heads  of  two  of  the  t  hree  princi- 

ward  a  Mju  <  '.rnmitlce  was  a|>|.oinled  lonsi.Hl-  pal  law  s<h'H>ls  of  the  country,  w  hilc  thr  rrso- 
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lution  relating  to  social  and  industrial  justice 
was  worked  out  with  the  collaboration  of  Pro- 
fessor Lindsay,  of  Columbia.  Such  an  array 
of  names  is  indeed  imposing,  but  one  might 
easily  infer  that  these  experts  in  their  various 
subjects  merely  foisted  on  the  party  their  own 
individual  views.  Mr.  Rowell  denies  that 
such  was  the  fact.  He  says  that  the  sub- 
committee worked  an  additional  day  and 
night  on  the  material  as  presented,  and  then 
the  entire  platform  was  debated,  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  and  line  by  line,  by  the  full 
committee   of   forty-eight. 


Colonel  Roosevelt's  relation  to  the  platform 
has  been  frequently  misunderstood  and  mis- 
represented. The  result  of  the  work  of  the 
subrcommittee,  which  was  merely  a  provis- 
ional draft,  was  glanced  over  by  Colonel 
Roosevelt  and  generally  approved  by  him. 
After  the  full  committee  had  completed  its 
work,  he  went  over  it  again  carefully  with  a 
group  of  the  members  of  the  committee  con- 
sisting of  Dean  Lewis,  William  Allen  White, 
and  Mr.  Rowell.  He  made  many  sug- 
gestions, some  of  which  were  accepted,  but 
not  all. 


WHAT    MAKES   VERMONT   SIGNIFICANT  IN 

PRESIDENTIAL  YEARS 


THE  intense  interest  that  is  always  mani- 
fested during  Presidential  years  in  \'er- 
mont  State  elections  held  early  in  September 
has  become  a  regular  characteristic  of  our 
quadrennial  campaigns.  The  size  of  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  Green  Mountain 
State  serves  as  a  barometer  in  the  making  of 
election  forecasts,  and  it  has  long  been  cus- 
tomary for  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike 
to  accept  as  a  reliable  indication  the  rising  or 
falling  of  that  majority  above  or  below  the 
normal  standard.  If  the  Republican  major- 
ity falls  below  a  certain  number  of  thousands, 
the  Democrats  expect  a  victory  for  their 
party  in  November,  while  if  the  majority  re- 
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WAKE    UP,    gentlemen! 
From  the  Inler  Ocean  (Chicago). 


mains  normal,  or  rises  above  normal,   the 
Republicans  foretell  their  own  success. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Mr.  Edward  Stanwood,  an  acknowl- 
edged authority  on  the  subject  of  Presidential 
elections,  comments  on  the  fact  that  the  result 
in  Vermont  has,  in  almost  all  cases,  been  a 
sure  prognostication  of  the  outcome  in  No- 
vember. So  far  from  being  a  superstition, 
Mr.  Stanwood  declares  that  this  method  of 
prediction  is  founded  upon  a  philosophical 
principle  that  cannot  be  successfully  disputed. 

Mr.  Bryan  was  as  surely  defeated  in  1896,  when 
Vermont  gave  Grout  38,000  majority,  as  he  was 
when  the  polls  closed  in  November.  In  order  to 
maintain  this  proposition  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  a  single  voter  anywhere  in  the  country 
changed  his  political  intention  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Vermont  election,  or  that  any  man,  previously 
undecided,  determined  to  "jump  on  the  band- 
wagon." The  real  reason  is  that  men  in  Indiana, 
in  Idaho,  and  in  Vermont,  influenced  by  the  same 
events,  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  same  arguments,  act  the  same  way. 
Some  of  them,  of  course,  are  drawn  in  one  direction, 
others  in  the  opposite  direction,  according  to  what 
manner  of  men  they  are,  and  what  original  opinions 
and  tendencies  they  represent. 

Grant  that  Vermont  is  not,  politically  speaking, 
a  typical  American  community,  yet  it  does  contain 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  although  in  differ- 
ent proportions  from  the  distribution  in  many  other 
communities.  When,  therefore,  it  appears  that 
there  has  or  has  not  been  a  perceptible  political 
change,  caused  b>-  a  movement  by  one  or  more  of 
the  many  classes  of  population  from  one  party  to 
the  other,  the  country  is  supplied  with  a  reason- 
ably trustworthy  view  of  the  state  of  political  senti' 
ment  in  Indiana,  Idaho,  and  elsewhere.  Events,  it 
is  true,  may  occur  between  September  and  Novem- 
ber that  will  affect  and  modify  political  action  all 
over  the  country,  and  in  Vermont  as  well;  b.ut  they 
must  be  events,  and  not  merely  transitory  waves  of 
sentiment. 
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AN   AUSTRALIAN   VIEW  OF  OUR    THIRD-TERM 

SUPERSTITION 


TT  is  useful  sometimes  to  see  ourselves  as 
*-  others  see  us.  We  have  become  used  to 
criticisms  from  our  British  cousins  across  the 
Atlantic,  but  it  is  something  new  to  have  our 
defects  pointed  out  by  a  citizen  of  the  young 
commonwealth  of  Australia.  This  is  the 
task  undertaken  by  Mr.  Grant  Her^•ey, 
Sectional  President  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Department  of  the  Young  Australian  Move- 
ment, in  the  Xnc  Age  (London):  and  it  can- 
not be  charged  against  him  that  he  displa}s 
any  lack  of  assurance  in  the  discharge  of  his 
self-imp>osed  office  of  candid  friend.  His 
article,  entitled  "The  American  Third-term 
.Superstition — What  would  Lincoln  do?'' 
was  written  before  the  last  Republican  Con- 
vention; but  he  thinks  its  appearance  after 
that  event  may  ser\e  a  useful  purpose  by 
'"reminding  the  Americans  that  they  are 
a  branch  of  the  .\nglo-Saxon  family  of  na- 
tions, and  that  an  interest  in  their  Presi- 
dential campaign,  not  inferior,  but  in  some 
ways  superior  to  their  own,  is  taken  abroad." 
He  goes  on  to  say : 

For  il  is  one  of  the  prime  (kfeci^  of  ilic  iiihubi- 
tants  of  the  L'nited  States  thai  they  are  in  some 
ri-spects  the  most  provincial- minded  .Anglo-Saxon 
pefjple  under  the  sun.  A  diligent  jxTusal,  for  man\ 
months  past,  of  all  kinds  of. American  magazines 
and    n«  rs,    fails   to    provide   an\    evidence 

which  how  that  the  .\nuTi«an  jK-opie,  as 

interpreted  1>>  their  newspa|)«r  and  magazine 
efIitor».  even  remotely  und«r.-tan<l  the  imjxjrtance 
of  their  Prer.idential  choice.  They  seem  to  regard 
the  contest  iKlween  Tafl  and  Koos<.-velt.  to  say 
nothing  of  the  personal  rivalry  between  WcKxlrow 
Wilson,  rnderwf>o<l  of  .Alabama,  ami  Judson 
Harmon  cif  Ohio,  as  a  matter  of  purely  .American 
sig'  i         fervifl    Republican- F'rogre^sive 

wli  for  Kooxvelt  in,  s.iy,  Kctikuk, 

Iowa,  i.H  on.  '<-d  by  the  strenuous  .New  JerseN 

Inhurgent-i-'  jt  in  his  di.sri-gard  for  the  rel.i- 

tion  Ixrtwcc-n  the  f*re>*i<lential  personality  anfl  the 
t-tfi  f  .America's  piirticipation   in  the  afTairs 

of  •  nal  world,     rhi--  is  where  the  inxeterate 

prov i[i>  lalinm  of  the  .AnnTi  'iile  uorlcs  such 

nvirm   with   th«-ir   Ix-ftf-r   j'  Thex    weigh 

Taft,  not  .1  iii-Holl»<g  or  even 

.A-xiuiih,   b-     .-„ .     -At   ,ind  Stintor   l.a 

1  ';ll<tn-.  .  ,  .  The  I  niled  Stat*-*  in  the  cmly  firsi- 

.1.1  :.:i;/..i    .-...'...    jhar    pr   ■     '        .i    (xvliiical 

I'r  I  t<»  an  It'"  tenure. 
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that  no  .American  shoyld  hold  Presidential  office 
for  more  than  two  terms  may  have  served  a  salu- 
tary purpose.  But  .America  to-day  is  abreast  of 
totally  different  world-conditions.  The  external 
universe  that  e.xisted  a't  the  time  of  the  .American 
Civil  War  has  totally  disappeared.  There  was  no 
l'nited  Germany  then,  still  less  a  modern  Japan. 
\'et  the  American  people,  taking  them  in  the  bulk, 
although  they  are  engaged  in  digging  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  new  Suez  Canal,  still  think  and  act  along 
the  lines  laid  down  b\-  that  prehistoric  X'irginian 
warrior,  (jeorge  Washington. 

It  has  made  "  at  least  one  intelligent  .\nglo- 
Saxon"'  very  tired  to  wade  through  number- 
less columns  of  dissertations  upon  the  views 
of  "this  extinct  ]Mount  Vernon  oracle." 
George  Washington  is  as  dead  as  Queen 
-Anne;  and  "it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  are  so  sensible  in  most  things, 
will  not  permit  George  Washington  and  his 
doctrines  to  remain  peacefully  in  the  grave." 

But  this  great  and  vital  fact  remains  impervious 
to  all  the  i)ro\incial  sentimentality  of  the  .American 
people — the  fact  that  the  time  of  Washington  is 
not  our  time:  that  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
>on,  Hamilton,  if  they  could  emerge  from  the  tomb, 
would  be  absoluteU  worthless  to  the  American 
(people  as  current  i)olitical  guides;  and  that,  as 
a  corollar> ,  this  nonsensical  national  attitude  of 
obeisance  towards  Washington  iiust  be  abandoned, 
and  a  more  practical  attitude  adopted  in  -America 
lowarils  the  prol)lems  of  the  present  and  ot  the 
coming  time. 

.America,  we  are  told,  has  ''become  smitten 
with  the  disease  of  pro\  incialisni  in  its  most 
virulent  form." 

The  nation  is  meeting  new  needs,  but  false  pride 
<  om|}els  it  to  drag  its  ridii  nious  cult  of  Washington 
worship  after  il.  The  new  men — the  Theodore 
R<x)scvelts  of  .America — are  cognizant  of  the  new 
needs  of  the  new  lime;  but  they  are  measured  by 
the  outworn  standards  (jf  the  eighteenth  century. 
Washington,  for  puriK  pri\al<'  reasons,  refused 
to  s«T\e  a  third  term  ;is  President.  .  .  .  But  to 
take  that  personal  predi!e<  t  ion  on  the  part  of  the 
first  I'resitlent,  and  to  transform  it  intoa  Draconian 
law  for  the  strict  observance  of  all  future  Presi- 
dents, surely  re|»res«nts  the  apothecjsis  of  pro- 
vincial inutility.  .  .  .  But  however  long  it  mav  be 
iM-fore  the  .Xmerii  .in  n.ilion  gives  o\(r  iheWashing- 
ton  (  ull.  the  cxurn.d  world  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  the-  l'nited  Stales  xli.dl  foiihwiih  win  free 
fiMiii  the  trammels  <jf  the  \\  .ishingtciii  thinl-ternt 
1 1  ion.  Ihis,  of  courM-,  ma\  Mu-m  an  arrcj- 
j;.iiii  .  l.iim  iipcjn  the  part  of  a  non-.American 
oliMTver.  The  Americ.in  |M<»ple,  il  may  be  sharply 
urged,  have  an  ex(  luiive  right  to  prcM  ribe  their 
own  I'ri-HJdenti.il  (onditiont;  and  if  they  object 
to  an\  m.in  Ixing  PreMclenl  for  a  third  Irtni,  that 
i<»  thrir  own  aff.iir. 

Kxcusing  himself  for  prtailiing  to  the 
/Xmcrican   |K-opIe   on    the   ground    that   ex- 
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President  Roosevelt  when  in  England  lec- 
tured the  British — "very  rightly,  it  seems  to 
us" — on  their  duty  in  Egypt,  Mr.  Hervey 
says : 

One  hopes,  therefore,  to  be  pardoned  for  making 
the  suggestion  that,  in  place  of  the  Washington 
third-term  superstition,  the  American  people 
should  address  to  themselves  this  question:  What 
would  Lincoln  do?  The  great  President  who  held 
the  United  States  together  at  the  crucial  epoch 
was  assassinated  shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  his  second  term.  If  Lincoln  had  lived,  and  if 
the  necessities  of  the  Reconstruction  period  had 
demanded  a  continuation  of  Lincoln's  Presidential 
sway,  would  the  Illinois  rail  splitter  have  allowed 
the  Washingtonian  precedent  to  debar  him  from 
serving  a  third  term?  That  is  a  question  whose 
answer  would  cast  an  interesting  light  on  Roose- 
velt's nomination.  .  .  .  But  it  ought  to  go  on 
record  that  the  peoples  of  these  over-sea  Common- 
wealths of  the  British  Empire  are  vividly  interested 
in  Roosevelt's  success.  When  Roosevelt  sent  the 
American  Fleet  to  Australia,  he  revolutionized 
this  country's  attitude  towards  the  United  States. 
We  want  to  see  Roosevelt  President  again,  that 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  may  float  level  with  our 
Australian  Flag  in  the  Pacific. 


The  Democratic  candidate,  Governor 
Woodrow  Wilson  is,  like  Governor  Judson 
Harmon  of  Ohio,  "still  on  the  side  of  pro- 
vincialism. They  do  not  understand  the 
tremendous  part  that  America  must  play  in 
world-politics  in  the  near  future." 

It  would  be  a  tremendous  disaster  for  the  Anglo- 
Teutonic  group  of  nations  if  .  .  .  W^ilson  or 
Harmon  were  to  be  elected  in  1912.  Let  the  Amer- 
ican people  make  no  mistake  about  it — it  is  the 
world,  and  not  merely  the  United  States  that  de- 
mands Roosevelt  in  action.  .  .  .  The  Republican 
party  had  its  beginning  with  Lincoln.  Now  .  .  . 
there  is  a  work  of  reconstruction  to  be  carried 
through  that  calls  for  a  man  of  the  Lincoln  cali- 
bre. And  Roosevelt,  with  all  his  faults,  is  the  only 
American  leader  who  impresses  the  external  world 
asbeingequal  tothe  job.  .  .  .  Taft  is  the  Balfour — 
allowing  for  minor  discrepancies — of  American  pol- 
itics. Neither  can  lead  his  party  to  victory.  There- 
fore the  party  must  look  elsewhere  for  a  captain. 

Both  England  and  America,  Mr.  Hervey 
thinks,  would  do  well  to  make  an  end  of 
provincialism  and  ponder  earnestly  the 
simple  question:  "What  would  Lincoln  do?" 


SOCIALIST    DEVELOPMENT   OF   POLITICAL 
ORGANIZATION   AND    METHODS 


IT  is  a  fact  little  known,  that  the  Socialists 
are  introducing  among  us  a  new  type 
of  political  organization  and  new  political 
methods  very  much  in  contrast  with  those  to 
which,  through  long  usage,  we  have  become 
habituated,  writes  Prof.  Robert  F.  Hoxie,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  in  the  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  this  contrast  being  most 
prominent  in  the  matter  of  national  conven- 
tions and  the  nomination  of  Presidential 
candidates.  Thoughtful  consideration  of  and 
an  impartial  judgment  on  this  new  departure 
of  the  Socialists  compel  one  to  say  that  it  is 
evident  that  the  old  political  organizations 
might  with  advantage  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  the  new  party.     For  e.xample: 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Socialist  party 
organically  is  the  direct  control  of  the  party  mem- 
liership  and  the  consequent  direct  and  individual 
responsibility  of  party  representatives.  This  is 
exemplified  in  the  election  of  the  delegates  to  the 
national  convention.  Unlike  the  old  parties,  the 
Socialists  hold  no  subordinate  conventions  for  this 
purpose — either  State,  Congressional,  district,  or 
county.  On  the  contrary,  the  representatives  of 
each  State  are  seated  in  the  convention  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  party  membership  in  that  State. 
Each  voting  member  of  the  national  convention 
therefore  is  an  individual  delegate  at  large  from  the 
State  of  his  residence.  By  this  method  of  election 
the  local  boss  and  the  local  machine  are  entirely 
eliminated.     There  is  no  preliminary  wire-pulling, 


no  herding  of  local  officeholders,  no  packing  of 
local  delegate  bodies,  no  exchange  of  political 
promises  and  favors,  no  force,  and  no  fraud.  As 
a  consequence,  contests  are  few  and  the  delegate 
to  the  national  convention  goes  to  that  body  ordi- 
narily uninstructed,  free  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
unit  rule,  and  beholden  to  no  boss  or  machine. 

This  independence  of  the  rule  of  the  machine 
and  the  boss,  enjoyed  by  the  individual  So- 
cialist delegate,  is  equally  characteristic  of  the 
convention  as  a  whole.  This  is  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  "the  Socialist  convention,  in 
marked  contrast  to  those  of  the  old  parties, 
is  altogether  free  from  the  dominating  and 
manipulating  influence  of  a  national  com- 
mittee unresponsive  to  the  immediate  will  of 
the  party  membership." 

Another  striking  contrast  exists  between 
the  old  party  national  committees  and  their 
duties  and  the  Socialist  national  committee 
with  its  limited  functions.  Some  of  the  more 
important  differences  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

The  old  party  national  committees  are  elected 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  Consequently,  at  the 
time  of  performance  of  their  most  vital  functions 
they  represent  the  faction  dominant  four  years 
previously.  Their  members  are  beyond  party 
recall  or  control,  inasmuch  as  the  bodies  which 
elected  them  had  only  temporary  existence.  It  is 
evident  that  the  natural  purpose  of  such  a  com- 
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niittee  is  to  continue  in  power  the  faction  in  control 
at  the  time  of  its  appointment,  and  that,  through 
its  ability  to  determine  the  personnel  of  the  tem- 
porary organization,  and  practically  to  name  the 
temporary  chairman,  it  is  able  to  go  very  far 
toward  the  domination  of  the  convention.  This 
was  amply  demonstrated  by  the  events  of  the  last 
Republican  convention. 

The  Socialist  national  committee  is  elected 
directly  by  the  party  membership  for  short  terms; 
its  members  are  subject  to  recall  at  any  time  by 
referendum  vote  of  the  party  in  the  States  which 
they  represent;  and  their  duties  in  connection  with 
the  national  convention  are  defined  by  the  party 
constitution:  namely,  (i)  to  issue  the  call;  (2)  to 
publish  a  roster  of  accredited  delegates;  (3)  formu- 
late rules  and  order  of  business;  (4)  through  the 
cf^irman  to  call  the  convention  to  order;  (5)  to 
make  reports  and  recommendations  to  it  after  it 
is  organized.  But  it  has  no  power  to  pass  upon 
the  credentials  of  delegates  nor  to  interfere  with 
the  organization,  temporary  or  permanent,  of  the 
conveatioa  itselL 

Thus  the  old  party  committee  is  '"  an  instru- 
ment so  dc\-ised  that  it  may  easily  stand  above 
the  party  will,  and  hold  the  convention  in 
the  f^p  of  the  mortmain,"  while  the  So- 
cialist committee  is  "to  the  convention 
merely  a  helpful  de\ice  in  the  transaction  of 
its  business,  and  to  the  party  membership  a 
respfjnsive  servant.'' 

The  avoidance'  of  factional  and  boss  rule 
by  the  convention  is  further  secured  by  the 
mfxJe  of  apjK>rtionment  of  delegates  and  by 
the  character  of  its  organization. 

The  convention  mec-ts  with  the  slate  absolutely 
clean.  There  is  no  steering  committee  behind  the 
scenes,  no  temporary  chairman  preapixiinted  to 
execute  the  will  of  a  faction.  .  .  .  The  delegates 
A-'  '  .;ht  to  orfler  by  the  chairman  of  the 
I:  'immint-)-.  the  roll  is  called  to  ascertain 

I  ./'■rf<lelcgat<s,  and  these  fiele- 

iC  ,         '  t  theorganiziilion.    .Nomina- 

tion- lor  temix>rary  chairman  and  secretary  are 
made  from  the  f\i>c>r  and  election  is  usually  by 
-how  of  hands.  The  uncontested  d<-l«-gates  pr<x-eed 
.1'  '<>   the    nomination    and    •■lection    of    the 

I'  'A  ih«-  n-v;iil.ir  <  ommit lc-«*s,  including  the 

<  ■  •-....  Ihe   tem|K>- 

r  -  the  executive  of  (he 

|-  iz-ition.  but    he  i.n  continued  for 

'• 1  ihrouKhout  the  life  of  the  con- 

■>n  a  new  chairman  i»  elected  at  the  Ix-ginning 
'  t  .  i>  h  <lay'»  le^^ion. 

Other  features  of  the  S<x:ialist  convention 
'      ■      '        -irongly  with  the  old  party  ton- 


.', 

in    ihi-    '                 incni    of 

|>.irt>   lartjii. 

..f  1  .1  III                   ill  livery 

•  he 

•  iii-'i  1 .1 1                           1  1  luiiii  r  iiiriion- 

•0    ( h                 'if     lA    the     old 
.Sor  II  there  c-.tt  an  n-idente  of  the 

existence  of  a  steam  roller.  .  .  .  Ever>  thing  is 
dragged  into  the  open,  dictation  by  no  man  is 
tolerated,  and  any  attempt  at  gavel  rule  is  met 
and  defeated  by  quick  appeal. 

Professor  Ho.xie  notes,  in  passing,  the  re- 
sults which  would  have  followed  the  use  of 
Socialist  methods  by  the  Republican  party  in 
connection  with  the  Presidential  noiiiination 
this  year. 

First.  State  representation  in  the  convention  in 
proportion  to  party  membership  would  haAC 
greatly  reduced  Taft's  strength  !)>•  cutting  down 
the  relative  number  of  Southern  delegates.  Second, 
Roosevelt  delegates  would  probably  have  been 
seated  without  contest  in  those  States  where  the 
party  vote  was  in  his  favor.  Third,  it  is  likeK' 
that  the  majority'  of  contests  would  have  been 
decided  in  Roosevelt's  favor,  because  he  would  then 
doubtless  ha\e  had  a  majorit>'  of  the  uncontested 
delegates.  Fourth,  this  being  the  case,  the  con- 
vention would  in  any  event  have  been  organized 
by  the  Roosevelt  forces — they  would  ha\e  elected 
the  temporary-  chairman  and  the  c()n\ention  com- 
mittees. In  short,  Roosevelt's  nomination  would 
ha\e  been  practicalK'  certain. 

In  one  particular  the  Socialist  convention 
constitutes  a  remarkable  innovation  in  Amer- 
ican politics:  there  sit  in  this  body,  but  with- 
out vote,  besides  the  voting  delegates,  the 
translator-secretaries  of  several  afiiliated 
foreign-speaking  organizations,  members  of 
special  committees  ajipointed  at  previous 
conventions,  and  the  executive  secretary  an<l 
the  executive  committee.  Thus  the  conven- 
tion has  more  the  appearance  of  a  congress 
than  of  a  ty])ica]  noininating  body.  Indeed, 
'"the  nomination  of  Presidential  and  Vice- 
Presidential  candidates  is  a  matter  of  such 
minor  importance  that  at  the  last  convention 
nominating  s]>eeches  were  not  allowed  and 
the  whole  mailer  was  disposed  of  during  a 
IH)rtion  of  one  afternoon  session." 

Hut  the  most  significant  feature  of  ail,  and 
one  which  is  ab.soluUly  uiii(|iic  in  .Xnuricaii 
IK)litics,  is  the  research  method  of  the  conven- 
tion and  its  committees,  which  arc  "not  suj)- 
jxised  to  confine  their  work  to  an  exegesis  of 
Marx,  but  to  secure  the  facts  and  interpret 
them  scientifically.  '  The  Socialist  p;irt\ 
attitude  is  neither  lixed  nor  dctgniatic.  The 
party  program  is  being  "slowly  aii<l  painfull) 
wrought  «)Ut  on  the  basis  of  an  honest  attempt 
to  face  th<"  f;i(ts." 

.\s  suggrsle<l  above,  "the  Socialists  in  this 
(ountry  are  treating  a  |Mtlitical  organization 
and  |>olilical  methods  that  are  worth  con- 
sideration," because  <tf  their  UHTits  as  "possi- 
ble (oiitributiotis  to  a  more  wholesome,  m(»ro 
demiKTalic,  and  more  progressive  expression 
of  the  social  will." 
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ENGLAND'S    EX-PREMIER   BALFOUR  AS  A  MAN 

OF   LETTERS 

literature  to  cheer  us  up,"  as  the  following 
passage, -cited  by  Dr.  Moffatt,  shows: 

I  do  not  deny  at  all,  of  course,  that  things  sad, 
sorrowful,  tragic,  even  drab,  may  be  and  are  sus- 
ceptible of  artistic  treatment,  .  .  .  but  for  my  own 
part  I  prefer  more  cheerful  weather.  .  .  .  What  i 
ask  from  literature  mainly  is  that  in  a  world  which 
is  full  of  sadness  and  difficulty,  in  which  you  go 
through  a  day's  stress  and  come  back  from  your 
wf)rk  weary,  you  should  find  in  literature  som.c- 
thing  which  represents  life,  which  is  true,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  truth,  to  what  is  or  is  imagined  to 
be  true,  but  which  does  not  cheer  us. 

On  this  Dr.  Moffatt  pertinently  remarks: 

This  is  a  preference  in  which  he  [Mr.  Balfour] 
has  many  stout  allies.  Sir  Henry  Tajlor  and 
Walt  Whitman  were  poles  apart  in  poetry,  but 
they  agreed  that  this  was^the  chief  end  of  verse. 
Schopenhauer  w^as  not  a  politician  who  needed 
refreshment  for  the  intellect  after  a  Commons 
debate,  but  he  declared  acidly  that  high  culture 
leads  us  to  seek  entertainment  almost  entirely  from 
books  and  not  from  human  beings.  Even  Mat- 
thew. Arnold  held  the  same  view — "The  life  of  the 
people  is  such  that  in  literature  they  require  joy." 

The  pleasure-giving  qualities  of  literature 
have  always  appealed  to  Mr.  Balfour  with 
curious  force.  In  his  address  to  the  students 
of  St.  Andrews  University  he  declared : 

I  am  deliberately  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  pleas- 
ures and  not  the  spiritual  or  temporal  profits  of 
literature  which  most  require  to  be  preached  in  the 
ear  of  the  ordinary  reader.  .  .  .  Why  should  not 
reading  be  desultory  sometimes?  Is  there  any  law 
against  indulgence  in  a  literary  saunter? 

Dr.  Moffatt  is  inchned  to  think  that  Mr. 
Balfour's  favorite  period  in  English  literature 
is  the  eighteenth  century.  His  excursions  for 
pleasure  in  the  field  of  books  "bring  him  into 
the  curiously  large  company  of  those  who 
haunt  the  age  of  Johnson,  Swift,  Walpole,  and 
Addison.  His  interest  in  Berkeley  is  well 
known."  The  authors  of  the  middle  third  of 
the  nineteenth  century  have  not  much  charm 
for  him.  He  says:  "I  turn  with  pleasure 
from  Thackeray  and  Dickens  to  Scott  and 
Miss  Austen,  even  from  Tennyson  and 
Browning  to  Keats,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
and  Shelley."  His  style,  says  Dr.  Moffatt, 
"shows  distinct  affinities  with  the  prose  of  the 
great  essayists  in  the  eighteenth  century." 
Huxley  (who  knew  good  English  when  he  saw 
it)  characterized  it  as  "flowing  like  a  smooth 
stream,  sparkling  with  wit,  and  rippling  with 
sarcasms  enough  to  take  away  any  reproach 


MR.    BALFOUR    SEVENTEEN   YEARS    AGO     WHEN   HE 
FINISHED    "the    FOUNDATIONS    OF   BELIEF" 

IF  we  remember  rightly,  it  was  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  who  began  a  Ijook  review  with 
the  remark:  "  Premiers  not  uncommonly  write 
sad  stuff,  and  we  should  be  thankful  if  the 
stuff  be  amusing."  Assuming,  for  courtesy's 
sake,  the  correctness  of  the  dictum  of  so  high 
a  literary  authority  as  the  critic  cited,  the 
inevitable  "  exception  which  proves .  the  rule  " 
is  forthcoming  in  the  person  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  British  Prime  Min- 
ister from  1902  to  1905.  If  what  Mr.  Balfour 
has  written  is  not  "amusing,"  it  certainly 
cannot  be  correctly  characterized  as  "sad 
stuff." 

Dr.  James  Moffatt,  in  the  London  Bookman, 
WTites  of  Mr.  Balfour  "from  the  point  of 
view  of  literature,  not  of  politics  or  phi- 
losophy." He  finds  it  difficult  to  ascertain 
theex-Minister's  literary  interests  and  quality 
from  w^hat  he  has  published,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  "his  main  interests  lie,  intellectually,  in 
philosophy,  from  Bacon  to  Bergson."  But, 
although  literature  occupies  an  incidental 
place  in  the  interests  of  Mr.  Balfour,  he  has 
now  and  then  defined  his  position  toward  it 
as  a  branch  of  culture.  Fie  holds,  for  ex- 
ample,  that   it  is   "a  supreme  function   of 
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of  monotony."  These  qualities  are  not  per- 
haps so  prominent  in  his  books  on  philosophy 
("A  Defense  of  Philosophic  Doubt"  and 
"The  Foimdations  of  Belief")  as  in  his 
nimierous  pamphlets  on  subjects  "ranging 
from  music  to  matter,  from  politics  to  re- 
ligion." Dr.  Moffatt's  judgment  is  that, 
"upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Balfour  cannot  be 
called  a  man  of  letters  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term.  .  .  .  He  has  rarelv  given  himself 
to  literar}'  subjects,  and  when  he  has  handled 
them  it  has  been  with  a  general  or  philosophic 


air."  It  was,  however,  "in  the  true  vein  of 
a  man  of  letters  that  he  protested,  at  the 
recent  dinner  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund, 
against  the  tendency  to  find  sociological 
causes  for  literature." 

Mr.  Balfour's  writings  have  been  produced 
in  the  internals  of  a  busy  life.  Born  in  1S4S, 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  ever  since  he  was  26  years  old. 
He  has  held  most  of  the  important  offices  of 
state,  finally  succeeding  in  the  premiership 
his  uncle,  the  late  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 


MODERN   JAPAN    AND    HER    DEBT   TO   THE 

LATE    EiMPEROR 


AMOXG  the  many  articles  relative  to  the 
recently  deceased  Emperor  of  Japan 
that  have  appeared  in  the  periodical  press 
few,  if  any,  have  e.xceeded  in  interest  and 
importance  a  contribution  to  the  Correspond- 
anl  fParis),  entitled  'Le  Japon  au  Moment 
d'un  Changement  de  Regne."  The  article 
is  unsigned,  but  it  has  evidently  been  written 
by  some  one  exceptionally  well  informed  con- 
cerning his  subject.    Referring  to  the  claim — 


declared  unassailable  by  Japanese  historians 
— that  Mutsuhito  was  the  121st  of  an  un- 
broken line  of  rulers  originating  with  Jimm 
Tenno  in  the  year  680  B.C.,  the  writer  says: 
"It  is  highly  probable  that  the  ancestors  of 
Mutsuhito  were  reigning  when  Tyre  and 
Sidon  were  at  the  apogee  of  their  greatness 
and  while  Carthage  victoriously  held  its 
own  against  Rome."  But  of  all  this  long  list 
of  emperors  the  late  ruler  will  e\-er  remain 
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the  most  famous  for  his  part  in  "the  extraor- 
dinary transformation  which  in  a  compara- 
ti\ely  few  years  has  made  of  Nippon — IhaL 
group  of  islands  scarcely  known,  save  for 
its  geishas  and  through  the  comic  operas— 
a  great  empire  whose  armies  and  navies 
ha\'e  proved  themselves  equally  formidable, 
and  which  ranks  to-day  among  the  greatest 
of  the  world  powers." 

In  this  transformative  work  the  all-power- 
ful factor  was  the  personality  of  the  Emperor. 
It  is  impossible,  says  the  Correspondant 
writer,  for  Occidentals,  even  the  most  exalted 
royalists  of  old  Europe,  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  what  the  Emperor  represents  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Japanese.  He  is  "the  center  of 
the  nation,  the  sun  of  the  Japanese  universe, 
the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  the  national  edi- 
fice, and  (to  quote  from  the  late  W.  T.  Stead's 
"Japan  by  the  Japanese  "),  God  and  man  on 
the  earth.  He  cites  also  Dr.  Nitobe,  a  dis- 
tinguished Japanese,  as  haxdng  said: 

The  love  that  we  bear  to  the  Emperor  naturally 
carries  with  it  love  for  the  country  over  which  he 
reigns.  Our  patriotism  is  sustained  by  two  senti- 
ments: our  personal  love  for  the  sovereign  and  our 
common  love  for  the  soil  which  has  given  us  birth 
and  which  guards  the  ashes  of  our  fathers. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  ultramodern 
though  the  "new  Japan  "  may  be,  she  remains 


wholly  Japanese  in  her  attitude  toward  the 
imperial  house.  Europeans  and  Americans 
cannot  realize  the  extent  to  which  the  tradi- 
tional belief  in  the  imperial  \irtues  is  rooted 
in  the  Japanese  people,  nor  what  a  powerful 
source  of  strength  in  the  national  Ufe  it  is. 
'I'he  Correspondant  writer  is  at  pains  to 
illuminate  Western  readers  on  this  point. 

During  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  as  also  during 
ihe  previous  war  with  China,  certain  European 
journals  were  wont  to  joke  when  the  successes  of  the 
Japanese  arms  were  attributed  to  "the  virtues  of 
the  Emperor."  The  Japanese  people,  however, 
took  these  affirmations  literally.  When  Field 
INIarshal  Oyama,  Generals  Nogi  and  Kuroki,  and 
Admiral  Togo  attributed  their  victories  to  "the 
iinj)erial_ virtues,"  they  did  more  ihan  cn^i^loy  a 
iv.vvQ  lorn  ula:  lliey  gave  exiiression  to  an  unshak- 
able popular  I'.clief.  As  a  high  Japanese  ofF.tial 
once  said:  "\\c  feel  that  the  ancc.tors  of  the  En.- 
i:)eror,  who  are  also  ours,  since  the  whole  nation 
forms  only  one  farrily,  are  at  our  side;  that  they 
watch  over  us  and  help  us  to  conquer  our  enemies. 
This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  sjjeak  of  victories 
gained  through  'the  \irtues  of  the  Emperor.'  " 

The  Emperor  often  influenced  the  policy 
of  his  ministers,  for  his  acti\ity  and  intelli- 
gence were  undoubted;  but  his  principal 
work  was  "  that  of  being  the  chief  of  the  state, 
the  li\ing  symbol  of  the  national  life  and  of 
the  sentinient  of  the  country."  His  chief 
merit  was  that  "he  confided  the  affairs  of  the 
I-'mpire  to  men  of  great  valor,  and  main- 
tained in  office,  in  spite  of  the  votes  of  the 
deputies,  tho.se  in  whom  he  had  confidence." 

After  the  victories  over  Russia  and  the 
occupation  of  Corea,  the  Emperor  and  his 
counselors  were  convinced  that  Japan  could 
not  remain  in  the  conquered  positions. 

With  that  remarkable  prevision  which  has  not 
ceased  to  guide  the  policy  of  Japan  since  the  da\ 
when  European  and  American  threats  forced  her, 
in  spite  of  herself,  to  issue  from  her  isolation,  the 
conviction  was  realized  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pacific  was  a  condition  indispensable  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  empire.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
Emperor  [Mutsuhito]  was,  with  Marquis  Ito,  the 
first  to  see  the  necessity  of  the  domination  by 
Japan  of  the  Pacific;  but  however  this  may  be,  it 
can  with  certainty  be  stated  that  to-day  suprem.acy 
in  that  ocean  has  become  a  national  ambition  and 
one  that  has  entered  so  deeply  into  the  soul  of  the 
Japanese  people  that  it  will  continue  to  dominate 
their  policy.  "The  gods  have  ordained  that  the 
Rising  Sun  shall  mount  triumphant  over  the 
eastern  ocean  and  shine  supreme  over  its  seas." 
This  is  the  destiny,  affirmed  by  her  historians, 
that  Japan  is  preparing  herself  to  fulfil.  .  .  .  The 
Japanese  have  studied  the  history  of  Europe  with 
a  care  which  would  surprise  European  statesmen. 
These  studies  were  made  under  the  special  direc- 
tions of  the  Emperor. 

The  Correspondant  writer  enters  at  consid- 
erable length  into  this   question,  with    Iicre 
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and  there  a  palpable  thrust  at  the  United 
States.  Thus  he  says:  "The  statesmen  of 
the  United  States  consider  that  it  is  to  North 
America  that  the  future  supremacy  [among 
the  powers]  should  pass;  but  Japan  does  not 
so  interpret  the  lessons  of  history."  He  then 
comes  to  the  questions  of  the  hour — the 
future  of  China  and  the  Chinese  loan,  con- 
cerning which  he  writes  with  considerable 
warmth.    He  says,  in  substance: 

The  Emperor  [Mutsuhito]  died  at  the  moment 
w  hen  Japan  found  herself  face  to  face  with  a  situa- 
tion as  grave  as  the  war  with  Russia.  Important 
secret  influences  are  playing  a  part  in  the  Chinese 
revolution  unsuspected  by  the  public.  The  "yel- 
low peril"  discovered  by  William  II  does  not 
e.xist  in  the  sense  of  which  one  hears;  meanwhile 
a  "white  peril"  exists  for  the  yellow  race,  and  it  is 
of  a  nature  more  formidable  than  war.  It  is  clear 
to  Japanese  statesmen  that  the  outcome  of  the 
loan  to  China,  under  the  conditions  it  is  sought  to 
force  upon  the  borrower,  will  be  that  China  will 
be  practically  placed  in  dependence  upon  the 
lenders,  and  that  she  will  be  virtually  lost  to  Japan, 
who  is  indebted  herself  to  the  same  powers  to  the 
extent  of  about  1,500,000,000  yen,  for  which  she 
pays  annually  an  interest  charge  of  about  200,000,- 
000  yen.  Russian  threats  were  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  present  actual  peril.  Japan  can 
resist  by  force  of  arms:  she  knows  how  to  fight 
and  has  proved  it.  But  against  the  bankers 
of  Judeo-international  finance — this  is  another 
matter. 

The  capital  question  for  Japan  to-day  is,  "What 
is  to  become  of  China  and  of  the  interests  which 
Japan  has  create^l  there  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  camfjaign  in  Manchuria?"  The  Inited 
State*  an'l  England  supported  Japan  in  her 
stri.  linst   Ru?sia  because  she  was  fighting 

th«  I  -  as  well  as  her  own;   but  when  she  had 


conquered,  these  two  friends  became  possessed 
of  one  and  the  same  idea — that  of  preventing 
Japan  from  reaping  the  fruit  of  her  victory.  To- 
day China  seems  destined  to  be  lost  to  Japanese 
intluence:  the  great  empire,  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  European  and  American  financiers,  may  become 
a  powerful  state,  but  she  can  never  become  what 
Japan  had  hoped  she  might  be.  This  question  of 
the  Chinese  loan  is  therefore  regarded  b\-  Japan 
with  the  greatest  anxiety.  A  struggle  is  beginning 
between  the  yellow  millions  of  European  and 
American  gold  and  the  millions  of  the  yellow  men 
of  Japan;  and  in  this  conHict  it  is  neither  armies 
nor  fleets  that  the  latter  dread.  Irritation  on  the 
subject  increases  in  Japan,  and  the  West  will 
act  wisely  in  proceeding  slowly  and  with  extreme 
prudence.  It  is  a  policy  as  dangerous  as  little 
generous  to  press  one's  debtor  to  the  point  of 
exasperation. 

The  air  of  defiance  characterizing  these 
remarks  is  still  more  prominent  in  the  writer's 
allusions  to  a  probable  entente  between  Russia 
and  Japan,  about  which  he  has  this  to  say: 

On  every  side  Japan  finds  herself  face  to  face 
with  difticulties  far  greater  than  those  she  has 
hitherto  encountered;  and  the  loss  of  the  so\ereign 
who  for  forty-five  years  had  so  brilliantly  directed 
her  destinies  would  be  for  her  at  such  a  moment 
a  very  great  misfortune  if  the  statesmen  who 
were  his  collaborators,  counselors,  and  guides  were 
not  at  hand  to  aid  and  enlighten  the  new  emperor, 
in  the  recognition  of  whose  worth  all  are  agreed. 
Russia  seeks  incessantly  to  resume  her  march  to- 
ward the  Far  East.  Considerations  of  exery  nature 
prompted  her,  before  undertaking  anew  this  pur- 
suit of  her  old  ambitions,  to  confer  with  Japan; 
and  it  is  within  the  range  of  probability  that  an 
agreement  will  be  concluded  between  the  two 
jxjwers  relati\e  to  their  mutual  [joiicy  in  China. 
Any  other  ixnver  will  be  \er\'  ill  ad\i&ed  to  in- 
terfere. 


THE  PROSPECTS  FOR  AERIAL  WARFARE 


AVAST  field  of  o|>erali()ns  is  oi)fncd  up 
by  the  pro|>osed  u.se  of  llying-machines 
in  war.  That  they  will  revolutionize  the  old 
methtKJs  of  warfare  seems,  when  we  consider 
their  probable,  or  jKJssible,  sro|Hr,  almost  self- 
evident.  Major  Belleville  ^ives  an  interest - 
inj?  treatment  of  this  subject  in  the  Deutsche 
Hrvur  nierlin). 

With  the  great  interest  which  the 
French  have  from  remote  times  di.splayed  in 
.irrial  navij<alion,  the  wide  promise  of  the 
militar>"  u-'  -  *•■  which  it  could  be  put  has 
made  the  >  st  ap|Mral  and  found  the 
most  general  and  active  »up|H)rt  among 
them.  France,  r  -  irntlv.  ■—  es  all 
other  cf*untrieH    '         ,     in    th»  craft 

inrlu.Htry  a.H  well  as  in  the  efficient  manning  of 
•-,  and  i-H  in'   ■  Mh  in  thin 

;...:.   .(n,    v»    ih.i; mate    the 


'"aerial  «)cean'"  in   war.     .Says  Major   Hillc- 
ville,  in  the  article  mentioned: 

As  long  as  fl>  ing-ni.u  tiines  were  mainis  iim(|  as 
m.ilerial  for  experinu  iit  a  small  number  sulliced, 
but  to  form  an  efleclive  arm  of  the  milit ar\-  ser- 
vice, their  nuinlR-r  must  be  essentialK'  multiplied, 
jiartii  iilarK  in  view  (jf  the  fact  that  ihe\'  are  short- 
lived e\en  in  |H"ace,  and  will,  rialur.tll> ,  be  f.ir  more 
(to  in  war.  A  rcrt-nt  public  subM-ription  in  I'rance, 
having  for  its  obje<t  the  |)r<Miiring  of  (Uiiig- 
machinet  for  the  arnu ,  atuoiiiiiiii  to  three  million 
.Hid  the  ItimuIi  .Minister  <<{  War  de- 
I  and  oblaiiii-d  t\M'lve  iiiillidiis  lur  the  ciir- 
reni  ye.ir  and  loiitriiipl.ili-s  ,1  linilicr  cicinand  of 
nn  millions  for  the  priM-m  and  twentv-five  mil- 
lionn  for  the  enttuing  \rari«.  It  im  hoped  that, 
thr>.     '     '  '  '       '      the  roiintrv  will  h.ive 

.ii  i'  I  the  yc-ar  t wenly-m-Ni  II 

•  OH,    rotisisiiii^    of     ;,j  J 
A  illl  the  requisite  niim- 
Imt  ni   pilnin,  iroop*.  .ind  .ill  the  nceeitMiry  leihiii- 
tal  .irr.inKenKiitii. 
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Germany  iiiid  all  I  he  other  great  powers 
are  working  on  the  same  lines,  and  it  is  un- 
questicmable,  therefore,  that  in  any  future 
war  battles  in  the  air  by  ojiposing  airships  as 
well  as  attacks  by  them  upon  all  other  forms 
of  military  resistance  and  defense  will  play  a 
great  role.  This  introduces  a  new  factor 
into  warfare  which  demands  military  consid- 
eration, but  is  also  of  great  general  interest. 

Airships  have  nolliing  in  common  in  strncturc, 
use,  and  effect  with  any  other  engine  of  war,  and 
resemble  torpedo-boats  only  in  so  far  as  both 
operate  mainly  by  explosive  projectiles,  firearms 
being,  necessarily,  subsidiary  in  either.  The  vari- 
ety of  construction,  other  peculiarities,  notably 
their  different  mediiuns  of  transit,  i)reclude  here, 
too,  any  further  comparisons  or  conclusions;  the 
methods  of  use  of  this  fourth  arm  must,  therefore, 
be  ascertained  by  theoretical  considerations  and 
practical  experiments  and  experiences. 

We  assume  that  the  main  general  characteris- 
tics of  airships  are  familiar.  As  regards  their 
operations,  the  chief  point  to  be  noted  is  that  in 
war  a  vast  field  of  activity  is  opened  to  them,  both 
as  regards  the  ascertainment  of  the  condition  of  the 
enemy  and  the  ability  of  inflicting  direct  injury 
upon  the  latter  by  explosives,  the  only  limit  being 
drawn  by  their  erjuipment  and  carrying  power. 
Aeroplanes,  it  may  be  assumed,  can  fly  continu- 
ously 200  kilometers  from  their  starting-point; 
dirigible  balloons  a  greater  distance,  of  course, 
but  on  account  of  their  great  diversity  no  definite 
estimate  can  be  given.  The  Zeppelin  machines 
are,  in  this  respect,  too,  superior  to  all  others. 
If  they  rise  sufficiently  high — aeroplanes  500 
meters,  dirigible  balloons  over  1200  meters — they 


have  little  to  fear  from  the  enemy's  artillery,  the 
first  because  of  their  rapid  flight  and  small  size,  but 
mainly  on  account  of  being  indistinguishable  from 
those  of  their  enemies.  The  dirigible  balloons  arc 
in  a  less  favoral)le  position,  and  must  therefore  fly 
higher;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  the  out- 
posts they  likewise  cannot  be  attacked,  as  the 
firing  would  jeopardize  the  attacking  troops  in  a 
wide  range. 

Far  more  danger  is  offered  by  the  opposing  air- 
shijjs,  which  will  therefore  ha\e  to  be  repiflsed  or 
annihilated  in  ortler  to, continue  one's  way.  Here, 
too,  the  aeroi)lane  has  the  advantage  over  the  bal- 
loon of  greater  speed  and  ascension;  the  latter's 
crew,  on  the  other  hand,  can  attack  that  of  the 
eneiTiy  with  firearms  with  better  hope  of  success. 

Now,  the  c^uestion  arises  as  to  what  flying- 
machines  should  and  can  do  in  the  special 
phases  of  war.  In  the  first  place,  in  warfare 
on  land. 

The  new  feature  here  will  be  that  in  future  it  is 
not  those  troops  alone  that  are  near  the  enem> — 
marching,  fighting,  or  camping — who  will  be  ex- 
posed to  attack,  but  those  far  in  the  rear,  as  w.'ll 
as  the  military  trains,  the  rear  lines  of  commu- 
nication, supplies,  etc.,  which  have  hitherto  been 
protected'  by  the  army  in  front.  This  constant 
menace  and  activity  by  the  enemy  will  grow 
excessively  irksome.  And  when  the  antagonist 
is  mobilizing  his  forces,  airshijjs  can  attack  im- 
portant military  structures  —  barracks,  arsenals, 
flying-machine  sheds,  railway  stations  and  trains, 
bridges,  etc. 

No  less  important  or  numerous  are  the  tasks 
which  airships  will  have  to  tackle  during  and  after 
a    battle.     They    must,    primarih',    ascertain    the 
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strength  and  disposition  of  the  opponent's  troops, 
the  direction  of  their  activity,  and  so  on.  and  in 
case  they  occupy  a  defensive  post,  the  la>"  of  the 
land  within  and  without.  Besides  this  activity,  to 
be  kept  up  during  the  battle,  they  must  give  vig- 
orous assistance  by  explosives  hurled  at  the  troops, 
to  prevent  their  advance  and  reduce  their  fighting 
efficienc\\  They  can,  moreover,  deliver  a  sudden 
command  to  remote  divisions  or  bear  news  from 
the  latter  to  the  superior  commanders. 

The  sphere  of  the  air-ship  is  even  more  com- 
prehensive and  decisive  in  siege  warfare.  Here  it 
will  completely  revolutionize,  in  attack  and  defense, 
the  existing  methods.  On  the  one  hand,  the  ag- 
gressor can  ascertain  with  exactitude  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fortified  place;  on  the  other,  he  will 
hardly  succeed  in  surprising  the  encm\-  by  an 
assault,  as  long  as  the  latter  is  provided  with  a  con- 
siderable aerial  fleet. 

Finally,  as  to  the  effect  of  fljing-machines 
in  a  na\al  conflict.  Here  it  is  notably  the 
dirigible  balloons  that  are  destined  to  play  an 
important  part,  since  their  wide  radius  of 
actixity  {>ermits  them  to  ascertain  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy's  ships,  their  line  of 


action,  strength,  etc.,  while  they  can  be  at- 
tacking them,  besides,  with  explosive  pro- 
jectiles. 

The  larger  vessels  will  be  a  sufficiently  large 
target,  and  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  a 
close  blockade  and  a  bombarding  of  ports  and 
coast  defenses  will,  consequcntK,  be  prevented. 
Whether  and  with  what  success  air-ships  will  take 
part  in  battles  upon  the  o[)on  sea  depends  upon  the 
distance  of  the  scene  of  action  from  land.  Dirigi- 
ble balloons  cannot  be  transported  even  upon  the 
largest  war  vessels,  but  the  navy  could  make  good 
use  of  aeroplanes  so  constructed  that  they  can  rise 
from  and  rest  upon  the  water. 

In  aerial  warfare,  too,  the  writer  concludes, 
attack  is  the  best  means  of  defense;  it  is 
urgently  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  Ger- 
mans also  should  create  a  powerful  aerial 
fleet,  efficient  in  commanders  and  in  all  its  de- 
tails, at  least  equal,  but  preferably  superior, 
to  that  of  an}'  of  their  possible  and  probable 
enemies. 


HEXRI    POINCARE   AND    HIS   ACHIEVExMENTS 


THE  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  Henri 
Poincare,  the  iUustrious  mathematician 
and  physicist,  at  the  com[)aratively  early 
age  of  fifty-eight,  has  evoked  a  great  mass  of 
eulog}'  and  critical  appreciation  in  the 
French  press! 

Though  a  member  of  the  French  Academ>" 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centurj-,  the  na- 
ture and  quality  of  Poincare's  achievements 
are  comparatively  little  known  to  American 
readers,  even  of  the  cultivated  classes.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  austere  and  recondite 
nature  of  his  studies,  which  embraced  the 
more  ultimate  reaches  (jf  mathematical  |)hys- 
ics  and  astronomy. 

It  has  l>een  well  sairl  of  him  that  "in  sur- 
veying his  work  one  ha.«.  the  im|)ression  of  a 
veritable  scientific  monument  who.se  ba.se  re- 
jK>ses  on  the  mathematical  conquests  of  cen- 
turies, and  whose  summit  glows  in  the  lumi- 
nou>  anfl  infmite  spaces  of  'celestial  me- 
chanit>.'" 

The  itudy  of  such  mathematical  problem^ 
a.s  grou|»s  and  functions,  differential  e(|ua- 
tioHH,  and  integration  le^l  him  logically  to 
ap|tlicd  analy-is  in  a^''  '     '         and 

gerjmetry.      I  hu>  pre|. ly  to 

attack  the  m<wl  difficult  questions  in  analyt- 
ic il  and  celestial  mi'  such  as  fluid 
fn.i^sos  in  rotation,  tl.  ■-.,.  concerning  thr 
tidi-1,  the  planets,  the  earth  and  the  inexm 
in  brief,  c(»imogonic  hyiwlheses  of  the  widest 
range. 


The  problems  of  mathematical  physics 
likewise  attracted  him  strongly  and  he  investi- 
gated with  much  success  the  laws  of  thermo- 
dynamics, optics,  electricity  and  electrotech- 
nique,  cathodic  rays,  and   Hertzian   waves. 

His  most  remarkable  works  are  the  three 
volumes  entitled  "Science  and  Method," 
"Science  and  Hypothesis,'  and  "The  Value 
of  Science." 
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But  he  found  time  also  to  prepare  the 
series  of  brief  biographies  included  in  a 
fourth  work,  "Scientists  and  Writers," 
{Savants  et  Ecrivains).  This  is  of  very  wide 
general  appeal,  including  as  it  does  appre- 
ciative accounts  of  such  scientific  luminaries 
as  Curie,  Laguerre,  d'Hermite,  Tisseraud, 
Bertrand,  Berthelot,  Lord  Kelvin  and  Mau- 
rice Loewy. 

The  introduction  to  this  work  contains  a 
passage  so  luminous  in  its  valuation  of  men 
of  genius  and  so  illuminative  of  the  lofty  atti- 
tude of  its  author  toward  the  pursuit  of 
truth  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  if. 

"Among  savants,"  he  says,  "disinterested- 
ness is  a  general  virtue:  the  appetite  for 
money  is  almost  always  unknown  to  them. 
.  .  .  But  then  any  forms  of  disinterestedness 
other  than  that  toward  money.  .  .  There  are 
men  who  seek  influence  and  others  who  dis- 
dain it;  the  first  have  an  excuse — it  is  that 
they  desire  it  not  solely  for  themselves,  but 
for  their  ideas;  and  again,  that  the  world  of 
science  cannot  dispense  with  administrators 
occupied  with  its  temporal  interests.  But 
my  preference  is  for  the  others,  whom  no  ex- 
terior care  distracts  from  their  laborious 
dream. 

"Men  of  science  should  be  equally  indiffer- 
ent to  fame;  when  one  has  had  the  happi- 
ness of  making  a  discovery,  what  happiness 
can  there  be  in  giving  it  one's  name,  after  the 
joy  of  having  contcm[)lated,  for  an  instant, 
truth  face  to  face?  And  should  we  not  re- 
mind ourselves  that  the  world  is  as  grateful 
to  the  anonymous  inventor  of  the  wheel,  or 
of  fire,  as  if  it  knew  how  to  pronounce  the 
syllables  of  his  name?  Do  I  need  to  add  that 
all  the  world  does  not  think  thus,  or  at  least, 
does  not  act  as  if  it  did?" 

Shortly  after  Poincare's  election  to  the 
Academy,  Marcel  Prevost,  now  one  of  "the 
Forty  Immortals"  himself  penned  an  estimate 
of  his  genius,  "than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  penetrating  or  more  just,"  according  to 
Les  Annates  (Paris),  from  which  we  quote 
some  passages: 

This  is  a  name  of  European — or  as  we  say  to- ' 
day — of  world-wide  celebrity.  Not  only  culti- 
vated people,  but  the  humblest  pupils  in  scientific 
or  industrial  schools,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe,  have  read  it  and  pronounced  it;  it  will  be 
the  same,  indefinitely,  for  succeeding  generations, 
for  geometry  has  not  age  nor  country:  Archi- 
medes and  Euclid  arc  of  all  places  and  all  times. 
This  is  probably  the  best  known  French  name 
since  that  of  Berthelot,  for  scientific  fame,  in  the 
twentieth  century,  emits  sound-waves  larger  and 
more  sonorous  than  artistic  or  even  j^olitical 
fame.   .   .   . 

The  reverse  side  of  this  dazzling  medal  is  that 


between  the  crowd  that  repeats  admiringly  the 
name  of  such  a  savant  and  the  savant  himself,  there 
is  no  common  intellectual  measure.  The  hum- 
blest, the  least  educated  admirers  of  a  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  of  a  Hervieu,  of  a  Saint-Saens,  of  a 
Rostand,  comprehend  something  of  the  art  they 
admire.  While  even  those  whom  a  Henri  Poin- 
care  might  deem  his  peers  confess  the  difficulty 
they  have  in  following  him  upon  certain  paths  he 
has  opened.  Those  who  are  not  eminent  in  mathe- 
matics are  reduced  to  admire  him  from  afar,  com- 
prehending only  the  titles  and  general  direction  of 
his  discoveries.  As  for  the  crowd,  they  admire 
with  confidence,  without  possessing  any  means  of 
'controlling'  their  admiration.  If  you  imagine  a 
theater,  where,  in  almost  complete  obscurity,  a 
new  drama  by  an  illustrious  author,  is  played  in  a 
language  unknown  to  the  spectators,  you  will 
realize  pretty  nearly  the  relative  positions  of  the 
great  public  and  of  such  a  savant  as  Henri  Poin- 
care. 

Poincare  was  born  in  1854,  entered  the 
Polytechnic  School  in  1873,  and  six  years 
later  was  a  mining  engineer  and  doctor  of 
science.  He  was  a  professor  of  analysis  at 
Caen  and  then  at,  Paris,  and  was  elected  to 
the  geometry  section  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1886.  "A  perfect  intellectual 
machine  has  traversed  without  incident  the 
road  upon  which  it  received  its  initial  pro- 
])ulsion." 

Besides  mathematical  analysis,  astronom- 
ical mechanics,  and  mathematical  physics, 
he  has  written  profoundly  on  scientific  philos- 
ophy. 

"But  what  the  public  should  learn  and  re- 
member," says  Prevost,  "is  that  all  the 
labors  pursued  by  Poincare  in  the  different 
realms  of  pure  science  have  a  common  char- 
acter, that  of  generalization.  To  take  a  par- 
ticular method,  restricted  to  the  solution  of 
a  particular  problem,  and  to  extract  from  it  a 
general  method  which  should  resolve  an  in- 
finitely vaster  category  of  problems:  such 
was  his  constant  tendency.  In  all  the  quar- 
ters of  the  mysterious  forest  in  which  he 
labored  a  path  was  pierced  and  a  great  hori- 
zon opened.  By  this  is  he  distinguished  from 
other  very  meritorious  scientists,  who  are 
able  by  obstinate  grubbing,  to  make  a  clear- 
ing about  themselves  as  a  center,  without  a 
vista  to  open  country." 


After  giving  specific  examples  he  con- 
tinues: 

Thus,  whatever  realms  of  science  have 
been  invaded  and  annexed  by  Henri  Poin- 
care, he  has  immediately  put  them  in  order 
and  administered  them  comprehensively,  as 
do  all  true  conquerors. 

"It   would  have  been   highly  improbable 
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that  such  a  faculty  of  generalization  should  a  dazzling  success.    They  have  the  format  and 

not  have  exercised  itself  on  the  most  general  the  price  of  an  ordinary  novel,  but  many 

of  scientific  objects:  the  philosophy  of  science,  noxelists  would  be  satisfied  \\'ith  a  sale  com- 

"The  general  reader  is  better  ad\-ised    of  parable  to  that  of  "Science  and  H)^othesis," 

this  matter  than  of  his  purely  mathematical  about  20,000  copies.     Similarly,  the  "Value 

works,  for  the  volumes  in  which  the  philos-  of  Science''  and  "Science  and  Method"  are 

opher  has  exposed  his  doctrine  have  obtained  in  e\ery  hand." 


A  REPUBLICAN'S    PLEA  FOR  A  MONARCHY   IN 

FR.\NCE 


A  GREAT  joy  has  come  to  French  royaUst 
circles  and  a  corresponding  dismay  to 
republicans  by  the  publication  in  the  Paris 
Soleil  of  a  letter  written  by  M.  Emile  Flour- 
ens  who  was  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Schnae- 
bele  incident  that  nearly  precipitated  a  war 
between  France  and  Germany  in  18S7. 

The  occasion  for  the  letter  was  given,  ac- 
cording to  a  royalist  paper.  Defense  de  Seine 
et  Marne,  by  a  reproach  addressed  to  M. 
Flourens  recently  by  the  well-known  former 
editor  of  the  Paris  Libre  Parole,  Edouard 
Drumont,  that,  when  Minister  of  Foreign 
-Affairs,  he  had  prevented  war  between 
France  and  Germany,  and  thus  lost  a  great 
opportunity  to  avenge  the  defeats  and  re- 
trieve the  disasters  of  1S70. 

An  analysis  of  the  Flourens  letter  with 
comments  appeared  in  a  recent  Lssue  of  the 
Action  Francaise,  another  royalist  paper, 
and  revealed  some  remarkable  facts  of  the 
fliplomac>'  of  the  day  as  well  as  the  trend  of 
thought  among  certain  Frenchmen  now. 
M.  Flourens  comes  out  unequivocally  for 
monarchical  rule,  and  gives  as  his  rea.>^ons  the 
experience  he  went  through  at  the  Foreign 
Office  in  those  long  i)ast  critical  days.  He 
had  to  choijsc  between  submitting  .to  lii.s- 
marck  or  plunging  France  into  all  the  {)erils 
of  r  conflict  with  inaderjuale  resources 

ani; ion  in  the  government.    .\t  that  time 

Boulanger  on  the  f)lack  horse  was  the  i>opu- 
t  difficultic*s  hintlererl  his 
!'      '       'crhad 
'>u.sar)d 
President  (jrevy  op|H)Sfd 
ground  that  it  wouhl  be 
'-  n  iirovocution.    "Hut 
:icc,"  sairl   Drumont. 
■  \  cju  would  not  «.|H-ak  that  way,"  rt-plietl 
Fl';-'-         •'        11  had  heard  as  I  have,  lh<- 
g«i,  t  the  hrad  of  our  great  mili- 

tary commnnds. 

All  rccoKniz***!  in  him  gn-at  Irt-avi-ry  and  (ht  lurrd 
thai  he  w.i«  an  idiMl  l«-a'lcr  to  head  MjiiadronD  in 


lar  idol  but  ii 
{r>urs<*.  T'   -  ' 
diimi->^e<i 
infantrv'  vildier^. 
their  recall  on  the 
in;.f.<t  l.v  (ierm.i' 
f{  '  had 


an  heroic  charge,  but  they  all  denied  him  the  power 
of  conception  necessary  to  direct  the  operations 
of  an  army;  the}-  did  not  admit  that  he  had  cool- 
ness or  scientific  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war. 
Falling  back  on  this  undisguised  encouragement 
from  the  Elysee,  Boulangcr's  adversaries  went  so 
far  as  to  announce  that  they  would  refuse  obedience 
to  such  an  incapable. 

It  pleased  some  to  represent  the  President  of  the 
Republic  as  powerless;  that  is  an  error.  When  he 
is  infatuated  with  a  minister  he  makes  a  dictator 
of  him  who,  like  Delcasse,  to  accomplish  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plans,  can  pass  by  the  Cabinet  as 
well  as  Parliament.  When  on  the  other  hand  he 
bungles  his  suggestions,  when  he  refuses  or  delays 
his  signature  to  the  most  important  documents, 
he  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  his 
duties. 

Such  was  the  attitude  of  Gre\y  toward 
Boulanger.  He  would  not  see  in  the  Schnae- 
bele  incident  anything  but  an  episode  in  his 
fight  against  Boulanger  and  wished  to  turn 
it  to  his  owTi  profit.  Germany,  he  believed, 
had  come  to  aid  him  to  drive  from  the  War 
Office  a  man  not  easy  to  dislodge.  "A  dan- 
gerous illusion,"  says  LA  ction  Francaise, "  em- 
anating from  de  Lesseps  and  entertained  by 
our  (the  French)  Ambassador  at  Berlin." 
Even  during  Cabinet  Councils,  President 
Gre\y  thought  only  of  thwarting  his  Minister 
of  War,  and  on  one  occasion  treated  him  in 
such  a  way  that  he  threw  his  ix)rt folio  on  the 
table  and  left  the  room.  M.  Gobkt  ran  after 
him  and  brought  him  back,  promising  that 
"everything  would  be  arranged." 

M.  Flourens  alM)  recalls  how  in  1.S77  an 
alliance  between  the  French  parliament  and 
Germany  was  made.  Before  going  to  Berlin, 
Crispi  then  Prime  .Minister  of  lt;iiy,  passed 
through  Pari>.  Th<rc  he  saw  Gambetla  and 
had  a  long  interview  with  him,  and  f|uickly 
underst<M>d  how  he  lould  take  a(lv;int;igc  of 
thf  ne<  (•s>iti«s  of  the  new  I\t'|)ubli(,  an<l  he 
ha<l  not  much  trouble  in  (onvincing  Bismarck. 
M.  Flourens  then  explains  th«-  process: 

Ihr  i-dit(ir  of  C'ri»|»i'>t  "M«-nii»i(>"  lalrcady  rf- 
vii-wcil  in  thr  pnKcuof  ihin  Ki'.viK\v|  ihai  .ifi»r  these- 
intcrvifw»,  rclatioint  wiTf  rHt.iblishcd  liciwrcn 
('ri«|ii  and  <  >.iinlN-tia.     lie  pulilixlu-H  in  lac-HiiniUa 
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letter  of  Gambetta's  which  accredited  his  friend 
Armand  Ruiz  as  his  confidential  agent  with  Crispi, 
while  Crispi  appointed  Francesco  Cucchi  as  his 
with  Bismarck.  From  then  the  compact  was  sealed 
and  Gambetta  launched  his  war-cry,  "Clericalism, 
that  is  the  enemy."  While  Gambettaism  was 
dominant,  we  lived  under  the  dictatorship  of  Bis- 
marck. That  dictatorship  oppressed  not  only 
our  external  policy  but  our  internal  affairs. 

M.  Flourens  then  gives  the  proofs  which 
go  back  to  the  time  when  he  was  at  the  For- 
eign Office,  and  of  which  the  dismissal  of 
Delcasse  under  Rouvier  was  only  the  continu- 
ation.   He  says: 

When  I  came  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  nothing  was 
done  which  had  not  received  the  approbation  of 
the  Wilhelmstrassc  (Berlin).  The  ambassador 
of  England  and  the  Ambassador  of  I^ussia  refused 
to  chat  with  me,  objecting  "what  use  is  it  our  talk- 
ing to  you  if  all  we  say  is  reported  in  Berlin."  This 
was  the  policy  followed  by  all  the  opportunist 
ministries. 

At  the  moment  of  the  Schnaebelc  incident 
the  opportunist  party  was  under  the  thumb 
of  Reinach  who  declared  he  would  turn  every- 
thing upside  down  if  Boulanger  was  not 
thrown  overboard.  But  around  Reinach, 
Gambetta's  heir,  all  the  world  was  playing 
its  part  in  the  comedy  of  "The  Revenge." 
Finally,  to  crown  the  edifice  as  he  says,  M. 
Flourens  the  visit  of  M.  Floquet  who  was 
solemnity  itself.  After  severely  criticizing 
the  inertia  of  the  government  which  was 
doing  nothing  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the 
country,  he  declared  that  it  was  necessary  to 
call  the  two  Chambers  together  in  order  to 
come  to  some  decision.  "What  decision?" 
asked  M.  Flourens.  "Congress  will  con- 
sider," replied  Floquet  grandiosely.  "Will 
Congress  vote  for  war?     Will  you  \-ourself 


vote  for  it,"  asked  Flourens.  "No,  certainly 
not,"  said  Floquet  with  determination.  "Then 
let  me  attend  to  my  affairs,"  said  Flourens, 
and  he  turned  Floquet  out  of  his  ofifice. 

V Action  Francaise  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  cause  of  the  impotence  of  Republican 
governments  in  foreign  affairs  are  the  internal 
politics,  and  that  only  under  a  monarch,  as 
M.  Flourens,  himself  a  republican,  has  con- 
vinced himself,  can  a  nation  act  with  prompt- 
ness, energy  and  oneness  of  purpose,  and, 
curiously  enough,  quotes  proofs  furnished  by 
what  it  calls  the  Republican  anarchy  in 
Poland,  confirming,  as  it  sees  it,  the  Republi- 
can anarchy  in  France  illustrated  by  the 
opinions  expressed  by  ]VI.  Emile  Flourens 
after  a  critical  experience  in  office  as  Minister 
of  Foreign  affairs. 

The  conclusions  both  of  M.  Flourens  and 
of  U Action  Francaise,  seem  when  closely 
examined  somewhat  forced,  for  nowadays 
with  the  spread  of  education  and  a  free  press 
even  desjKJts  are  no  longer  absolute;  they 
have  to  consider  the  popular  will.  A  promi- 
nent German  writer,  referring  to  the  recent 
meeting  between  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  German  Kaiser,  and  its  barrenness  of 
result,  declares  the  conviction  that  "the 
friendshi])s  of  monarchs  have  no  longer  the 
significance  they  had  seventy  ancl  forty 
years  ago,"  from  which  the  deduction  may  be 
drawn  that  so  far  from  the  reestablishment 
of  royalty  being  of  advantage  to  France  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  fall  under  the  domina- 
tion of  some  interest  such  as  drove  the  Em- 
peror, Napoleon  III.,  to  Sedan  and  France 
to  reestablish  the  Republic  which  M.  Flour- 
ens so  singularly  depreciates. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF   OUR  KNOWLEDGE 

OF  RADIUM 


THE  most  wonderful  thing  about  the  mar- 
velous metal  radium,  discovered  by  the 
gifted  Polish  scientist,  Mme.  Curie,  and  her 
late  husband,  Pierre  Curie,  is  the  way  in 
which  it  has  forced  upon  scientists  a  new  con- 
cept of  the  laws  of  matter  and  fundamental 
modifications  of  theory  concerning  the  me- 
chanics of  the  universe. 

Many  eager  brains  besides  that  of  the  great 
woman  to  whom  we  omc  its  disco\'ery  are  now 
busied  with  the  problems  presented  by  ra- 
dium, and  laboring  to  push  back  still  further 
the  barriers  that  limit  the  known  from  the 
unknown,  and  much  still  remains  doubtless  in 
the  womb  of  the  future;  but  it  is  instructive 


to  consider  the  present  status  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter. 

We  welcome,  therefore,  the  lucid  resume  of 
the  subject  presented  by  the  well-known 
writer  on  scientific  topics,  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Revue  Hehdomadaire 
(Paris). 

To  the  physicist  of  even  thirty  years  ago 
some  of  the  ideas  now  ach-anced  would  have 
been  unthinkable,  as  is  clearly  evident  from 
the  striking  words  of  the  following  summary: 

The  progress  of  physics  and  the  fliscovery  of 
radio-activity  have  permitted  us  to  penetrate  into 
the  new  world  of  the  phenomena  which  concern  the 
interior  of  atoms.     Chemistry  studied  the  reactions 
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of  atoms  upon  one  another;  to-day  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  new  science  which  enables  us  to  enter 
far  more  profoundly  into  the  structure  of  matter 
and  the  spectacle  offered  us  is  marvelous:  projec- 
tiles launched  \\"ith  undreamed  speed  approaching 
that  of  light;  panicles  [grains]  of  electricity  circu- 
lating within  atoms;  a  modification  of  the  vibra- 
tions of  these  particles  under  the  influence  of  mag- 
netism; spontaneous  and  progressive  transforma- 
tions accomplished  according  to  strange  laws; 
quantities  of  energ\"  enormous  with  respect  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  involved;  the  natural  and  spon- 
taneous emission  by  certain  substances  of  rays 
which  seem  related  to  the  passage  of  electricity  in 
discharges  taking  place  in  rarefied  gases;  move- 
ments regulated  by  a  new  mechanics. 

The  limitations  of  our  space  oblige  us  to 
omit  the  introductory'  passages  of  the  article 
dealing  \\"ith  the  generally  accepted  views  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  matter  previous 
to  the  discovery  of  radium;  it  is  the  results  of 
this  discovery  that  are  of  special  interest. 
We  read: 

Radio-active  bodies  are  substances  which  produce 
in  spontaneous  manner,  and  apparently  without 
immediate  cause  and  without  consumption  of  mat- 
ter, the  greater  part  of  the  effects  which  have  been 
observed  in  electric  discharges  through  rarefied 
gases.  They  emit  a  very  penetrating  sort  of  radia- 
tion which  traverses  great  thicknesses  of  the  dens- 
est substances,  and  which  renders  the  air  a  conduc- 
tor of  electricity  bj'  forming  ions,  thus  showing  it- 
self analogous  in  nearly  every  respect  to  the 
Rontgen  rays;  they  give  rise  in  the  space  which 
surrounds  them  to  a  bombardment  of  electrified 
fjariicles,  which  are  not  projected,  this  time,  in  the 
interior  of  a  highly  rarefied  me<Jium,  but  sent 
through  atmospheric  air  at  enormous  rates  of 
.■>l>eed.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  mole- 
cules of  the  air  sustain,  under  the  intense  shocks 
thus  received,  dislocations  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced by  Rontgen  rays  and  become  iiarted  mto 
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the  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  \aries  from  2  to  8 
centimeters,  and  involves  an  encounter  with  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  molecules  of  air. 

When  these  projectiles  encounter  a  screen  cov- 
ered with  zinc  sulphide  they  give  rise  to  a  flash  of 
light ;  looking  at  the  screen  with  a  magnifying  glass 
we  perceive  a  sky  sown  with  stars  which  shine  and 
are  extinguished,  turn  by  turn;  .  .  .  wc  can  thus 
count  xh&  Alpha  atoms  and  we  have  here  an  experi- 
mental proof  of  the  discontinuity  of  their  activity. 
What  is  the  nature  of  these  projectiles?  We  shall 
see  that  they  are  probably  atoms  of  the  rare  gas 
helium. 

The  Beta  rays  are  of  different  character:  com- 
posed also  of  isolated  projectiles,  they  are  distin- 
guished by  the  extreme  smallness  of  their  particles; 
these  are  no  longer  atoms,  but  minute  fragments  of 
atoms — perhaps  pure  electricity — the  stones  of 
which  atomic  edifices  are  built.  Their  electric 
charge,  negative  this  time,  and  their  small  mass 
render  them  sensitive  to  the  action  of  a  magnet, 
which  easily  forces  them  to  deviate,  despite  their 
enormous  speed,  approximating  that  of  light. 
From  such  tiny  electrified  bodies — often  called 
electrons — submitted  to  familiar  electric  and  mag- 
netic forces,  we  pass  to  the  simple  case  of  move- 
ments of  which  astronomy  has  given  a  just  example; 
but  here  we  must  note  a  new  phenomenon,  whose 
signification  ma\-  have  an  immense  bearing  upon 
all  mechanics. 

IMechanics'has  introduced  the  idea  of  mass:  this 
is  the  coefficient  of  inertia  proper  to  each  substance, 
which  measures  the  facility  with  which  a  given 
force  can  put  in  motion  a  given  \olume  of  the  sub- 
stance. The  basis  of  classic  mechanics  is  that  the 
mass  of  a  body  is  invariable,  not  depending  on 
either  motion  or  speed.  This  is  a  fact  verified  by 
all  the  calculations  of  a^tronom\  and  by  over  two 
centuries  of  experiment,  but  these  experiments  and 
calculations  were  based  on  rates  of  speed  very  low 
compared  to  that  of  light.  .  .  . 

The  corpuscles  projected  by  radium  permit  us 
to  experiment  with  speeds  unknown  until  the  pres- 
ent, and  it  seems  jjrohable  that  lure  the  ma.ss  varies 
with  the  si)eed,  and  e\en  augments  very  rapidly 
when  the  speed  approaches  that  of  light.  Here  is 
an  entire  new  system  of  mechanics  to  be  con- 
structed for  the  calculation  of  motions  of  such  ra- 
pidity. These  conclusions  ...  do  not  imply  the 
falsity  of  ordinary  mechanics,  but  simply  limit  its 
validity  to  ordinary  rates  of  speed,  excluding 
enormous  rates. 

The  Gamma  rays  are  not  composed  of  projectiles, 
but  are  analogous  to  the  Rontgen  rays;  they  are 
very  penetrating,  capable  of  traversing,  for  exam- 
ple, a  meter's  thickness  of  lead  and  of  producing, 
like  the  Heta  rays,  phot()gra[)hic  and  electric 
effects  whi(  h  enabli-  us  to  follow  their  course.  The 
magnet  iKx-s  not  affect  them 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  article  the  author 
discusses  the  now  generally  accepted  theory 
that  radio-active  >uijs(ances  are  in  a  continual 
state  of  transformation.  This  may  be  very 
slow— thus  it  n-<|iiirc^  some  jooo  years  to 
diminish  radium  by  oiiclialf  l)iit  it  is  sufli- 
cient  to  account  for  the  steady  liberation  of 
heat  by  such  substances.  Since  these  arc 
present  in  the  crust  ctf  the  earth  in  the  most 
widr-spread  range,  and  may  also  \w  present  in 
unknown  r|uantitics  in  its  interior,  it  is  evident 
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that  this  heat  is  a  factor  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance in  terrestrial  temperatures;  so  great, 
indeed,  as  to  necessitate  a  profound  modifica- 
tion of  various  geologic  assumptions — such 
as  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  earth,  the  time  of 
the  ai)pearance  of  life,  etc. — heretofore  re- 
garded as  settled  questions. 

A  few  years  ago  the  English  physicist, 
Rutherford,  suggested  a  brilliant  hypothesis 
to  explain  the  transformation  referred  to 
above — a  hypothesis  strikingly  supported  by 
subsequent  cUscoveries.  According  to  this 
the  atom  of  radium  is  instable.  "At  each 
second  a  certain  fraction  of  the  total  number 
of  atoms  undergoes  a  sort  of  internal  explo- 
sion which  throws  off  the  Alpha  and  Beta 
projectiles,  produces  the  Gamma  radiation,  and 
disengages  heat.  There  remains  the  largest 
fragment,  the  atom  of  radium,  diminished  by 
the  Alpha  and  Beta  fragments  which  it  has 
expelled;  this  remainder  is  in  reality  a  chemi- 
cal substance  different  from  radium,  and  one 
which  may  itself  be  radio-active.  In  this 
case  it  is  transformed,  in  its  turn,  according  to 


the  same  mechanism,  and  this  process  con- 
tinues until  we  arrive  at  a  final  product  which 
is  a  stable  atom,  and  therefore  non-radio- 
active, and  undistinguishable  from  ordinary 
matter. 

This  accounts  for  the  series  of  "descend- 
ants" which  are  evolved  from  radium.  Seven 
such  descendants  have  already  been  observed 
in  the  case  of  radium,  and  the  series  may  pos- 
sibly end  in  lead.  Besides  the  radium  group 
there  are  known  at  present  three  other  groups 
or  families  of  radio-active  substances  which 
undergo  similar  progressive  transformations. 
Such  transformations  are  shown  by  uranium, 
thorium,  and  actinium,  and  it  is  even  sup- 
posed that  radium  is  itself  a  descendant 
of  uranium.  This  startling  fact  has  shaken 
the  foundations  of  chemistry  by  suggesting 
that  the  so-called  "elements  "  are  not  unalter- 
able after  all!  The  question  has  even  been 
raised,  whether  the  old  alchemists  were  right 
in  their  belief  in  transmutation.  But  we 
have  no  space  for  the  speculations  on  this 
theme  now  rife  in  the  scientific  world. 


POISONS  AND   THEIR   EFFECT   ON  THE 

ORGANISM 


THE  very  fact  that  poisons  are  so  wide- 
spread in  origin  and  so  various  of  action 
renders  definition  difficult.  Yet  definition  is 
exceedingly  important,  and  both  medicine  and 
law  have  endeavored  for  centuries  to  frame 
such  definition.  Many  elements  enter  into 
consideration,  even  in  such  a  general  state- 
ment as  that  poisons  are  substances  injurious 
to  health  or  life.  Degree  of  concentration  is  a 
factor,  for  many  things  are  harmless,  or  even 
beneficial  in  minute  quantities.  Time  is  an- 
other factor,  since  some  poisons,  such  as  lead 
and  arsenic,  are  cumulative  in  action,  and  may 
thus  be  fatal  in  even  minute  doses  when  these 
are  long  continued;  while  substances  quickly 
eliminated  might  be  quite  harmless  in  much 
larger  amounts. 

In  legal  questions,  moreover,  the  element 
of  will  is  concerned,  and  this  involves  both 
malicious  intent  and  criminal  negligence.  In 
the  first  case,  for  example,  a  woman  who  ad- 
ministered a  secret  drug  to  her  husband,  either 
as  a  so-called  "love  potion"  or  "to  cure  the 
drink  habit,"  and  thereby  caused  his  death, 
would  not  be  technically  guilty  of  poisoning. 
In  the  second  case,  the  most  difficult  and 
delicate  situations  may  arise  in  regard  to  the 
responsibility  of  employers  for  injuries  oc- 
casioned by  "occupational  poisons,"  such  as 


phosphorus,  arsenic,  copper,  mercury,  etc.; 
and  in  the  settlement  of  such  cases  the  "con- 
tributory carelessness"  of  the  employee  must 
be  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the  "crim- 
inal negligence"  or  the  ruthless  greed  of  the 
employer. 

Even  the  word  "substances"  must  be  dis- 
carded in  these  days,  since  poisonous  effects 
may  be  induced  by  such  things  as  the  ultra- 
modern discoveries  of  radium  and  the  Ront- 
gen  rays,  which  are  not  substances  at  all,  but 
forms  of  force  acting  at  appreciable  distances, 
and  strongly  suggesting  the  ancient  supersti- 
tion of  ' '  the  evil  eye. ' '  Furthermore,  modern 
science  must  take  account  of  the  peculiarly 
virulent  agencies  of  death  comprised  in  the 
bacterial  poisons. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a 
revision  of  ideas  on  toxicology  and  a  restate- 
ment of  its  scope.  Data  for  such  revision  are 
given  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Ernst  SchotteUus 
in  a  recent  number  of  Prometheus  (Berlin). 
Dr.  Schottelius  finds  two  things  always  con- 
cerned in  a  case  of  poisoning :  one  the  agency 
that  disturbs  the  orderly  life  process  of  the 
cells,  and  the  other  the  manner  in  which  the 
organism  responds  to  the  disturbing  agency. 

The  physician  and  the  pharmacologist  have 
joined  hands  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the 
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first,  so  that  we  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
origin  and  the  chemical  structure  of  most 
poisons,  with  the  s\Tnptoms  they  produce, 
and  the  manner  of  death  or  recover}- ;  but  the 
second  is  still  more  or  less  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery. Only  this  much  is  certain:  that  in  the 
reaction  between  these  two  factors  ''the 
building  material  of  the  body,''  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  cells,  is  directly  involved  and 
altered. 

"  In  both  organic  and  inorganic  nature,"  we 
read,  '"we  meet  \nth  manifold  poisons. 
There  are  prisonous  plants  and  animals  in 
which  the  production  and  excretion  of  poisons 
tend  to  the  defense  of  the  indiAidual  and  the 
preservation  of  the  species.  This  seems  to  be 
less  the  case  \s'ith  one  of  the  lower  di\-isions 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  bacteria. 
From  the  mineral  kingdom  come  poisons, 
chiefly  in  the  shape  of  salts  of  the  heavy 
metals,  and  finally  science  has  constructed 
new  chemical  prisons."  Poisons  are  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  the  fact  that  each, 
almost  without  e.\ception,  first  attacks  some 
special  tissue  of  the  body.  ''Phosphorus,  for 
example  (in  cases  of  acute  poisoning),  chiefly 
attacks  the  cells  of  the  liver,  while  the  extract 
of  digitalis  attacks  the  ner\-ous  apparatus  of 
the  heart;  curare  paralyzes  only  the  ner\-e 
terminations  which  carr>-  motor  impulses  to 
the  muscles,  and  chloroform  causes  a  sleep- 
like state  of  the  covering  of  the  brain.  .  .  . 

"That  bodily  tissue  first  affected  and  al- 
tered in  function  by  a  given  poison  is  called 
the  'predilection  point'  of  the  poisonous 
effect.  But  it  must  be  added  that  this  effect 
does  not  op)erate  exclusively  on  this  tissue,  but 
is  merely  first  apparent  there." 

While  secondary  effects  are  nearly  always 
present  the  affinity  of  the  poisfjn  for  the  tissue 
of  the  predilection  point  is  so  marked  as  to 
afford  a  basis  of  physiological  classification, 
*<>  that  we  speak  of  cardiac  poisons,  blood 
fwisons,  nerve  poi«jns,  etc. 

A  typical  example  is  that  of  strychnine,  the 
alkaloid  found  in  nux  vomica.  This  dis- 
play?, a  special  affmity  for  certain  parts  of 
the  central  ner\'ous  system,  particularly  the 
■   ■    '      '  '  "■  h  it  acts  exclusively  on 

'  •    nerve  which  transmit 

the  reflexes,  familiar  cxamf>les  of  which  are 
the  involuntary  winking  «»f  the  eyelid  when 
touched  or  a(>prouched  and  the  contraction 
of  the  pu()il.H  in  an  increase  of  light. 

In  a  ra.se  of  slr>'rhnine  |K)i.v>ning  the  reflex 
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"explosion,"  M)  to  »{>cak,  of  the  full  amount 
of  energy  it  b  capable  of  exerting         Thus  we 


see,  as  the  external  effect  of  the  poison,  how, 
at  even,-  excitement  of  the  sensory  organs,  a 
severe  contraction  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body  ensues,  and  continues  for  a  considerable 
period.  This  state  is  designated  tetanic 
rigidity  of  the  muscles.  By  experiments  on 
animals  it  has  been  proved  that  this  reflex 
cramp  proceeds  from  the  spinal  column — 
animals  in  which  this  has  been  destroyed  are 
not  subject  to  it — and  it  is  further  estab- 
lished that  this  poison  merely  induces  a  highly 
augmented  irritability,  hut  is  not  of  itself 
irritant;  ioT  so  long  as  everj-  external  irrita- 
tion is  withheld  the  cramps  do  not  occur.  If 
the  quantity  of  strjxhnine  is  not  such  as  to 
cause  death  by  the  extension  of  the  cramps 
to  the  respiratory  muscles,  there  follows  in 
due  course  a  period  of  paralysis  after  the 
period  of  heightened  irritability.  The  ex- 
tension of  this  to  respiratory  apparatus  and 
heart  —  the  blood  pressure  sinks  —  finally 
causes  death.  .  .  .  Str^xhnine  also  affects  the 
brain,  and  especially  the  eye.  This  shows  in 
the  stage  of  irritability  a  marked  increase  of 
facility  in  the  perception  of  light  and  colors. 
Hence  small  quantities  of  strychnine  have 
been  successfully  used  therapeutically  to  re- 
store the  sensitiveness  lost  by  illness  to  the 
sensory  organs  and  motor  nerves." 

Other  alkaloids,  such  as  moq^hine,  caffeine, 
cocaine,  hyoscine,  etc.,  act  in  similar  manner, 
though  having  different  predilection  points. 
These  are  all  of  vegetable  origin,  and  are 
basic  nitrogenous  comj)ounds,  forming  salts 
with  acids,  like  true  bases. 

The  {)oisoning  action  of  the  strong  acids,  of 
which  sulphuric  acid  may  be  taken  as  the 
type,  is  apparently  simpler.  They  are  usually 
swallowed,  and  first  affect  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal,  on  which  they 
exert  a  corrosive  action  very  similar  to  that 
by  burning. 

The  exact  nature  uf  this  cono.sioii  is  yet  un- 
known to  us.  We  ran  discern  from  the  dead  cells 
of  the  epithelium  that  the  ncjrnial  inner  cell 
structure  has  disajJiK-ared.  The  content  of  the 
cells,  (he  living  protoplasm,  has  undergone  with 
the  acid  or  its  sep.irate  components  an  irre\ersil)le 
reaction.  The  ci-ll  (  ontent  is  seen  under  the  micro- 
s<-oi><'  to  have  run  out,  while  the  outer  form  of  the 
cell  and  the  nucleus  rem.iin.  The  severity  of  the 
injury  is  of  cf)urs4'  widely  varialile  and  cliiedy 
deix-nflenl  on  the  ( oncentr.iiion  <jf  the  acid.  The 
whole  (  omplc'x  of  this  corrosive  action  was  formerly 
considered  due  to  th«"  withdraw.d  of  watc-r  from  the 
c<IIh,  liut  a((c)r<linK  to  nuMlern  ide.is  of  the  c<jnsti- 
tution  fif  the  moiejiile  we  think  rather  of  an 
injury   t<»  the  protopi.iMu   hy  free  hy<lron«'n  ioUH. 

Besides  this  initial  action  there  are  second- 
ary effects  on  the  nervous  system  analogous 
to  those  that  occur  in  injury  by  bums. 
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Dr.  Schottelius  next  considers  bacterial 
poisons.     We  read: 

Among  the  numerous  poisonous  substances  pro- 
duced by  bacteria  in  the  processes  of  their  life  or 
death  the  toxins  occupy  a  peculiar  place;  partly 
because  they  are  true  secretions,  but  chiefly  because 
they  induce  in  the  organism  the  production  of  a 
specific  antidote,  an  antitoxin.  We  know  how  this 
fact,  theoretically  so  interesting,  has  led  practi- 
cally to  the  employment  of  curative  sera.  How- 
ever, it  is  far  from  all  of  the  sickness-causing  bac- 
teria which  produce  such  specific  toxins.  But  thus 
far  diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  dysentery  are  recog- 
nized as  toxin  diseases  and  are  successfully  com- 
bated with  the  corresponding  sera. 

The  antitoxins  are  obtained  by  the  culti- 
vation of  the  bacteria  for  several  weeks  in  a 
suitable  medium,  such  as  bouillon.  The  ex- 
treme virulence  of  the  poisons  is  shown  by 
such  a  fact  as  that  o.i  cubic  centimeter  of 
the  dysentery-poison  bouillon  was  sufficient, 
though  strongly  diluted,  to  cause  the  death  of 
a  rabbit  weighing  2000  grams  in  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours. 

The  specific  poisonous  effect  in  this  case  first 
becomes  observable  in  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture; after  a  few  hours  paralysis,  usually  of  the 
hind  legs,  sets  in,  often  accompanied  by  paralysis 


of  the  intestine,  with  diarrhea;  a  progressive 
paralysis  of  the  back  and  forelegs  follows,  with 
sinking  of  the  temperature  and  the  blood  pressure, 
and  finally  death.  Examination  of  the  dead  ani- 
mals shows  that  the  paralysis  is  due,  not  to  an 
injury  of  the  functioning  muscles  and  nerves,  but 
to  the  destruction  of  the  sources  of  origin  of  the 
nerves  in  the  spinal  column. 

The  poison  takes  effect  in  the  so-called 
motor  ganglion  cells,  causing  a  shriveling  of 
the  nucleus.  It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that 
the  terrible  progress  of  the  disease  can  be 
arrested  by  the  timely  use  of  a  minimal 
quantity  (0.05  cubic  centimeter)  of  the  proper 
serum.  The  animals  treated  with  the  serum 
quickly  recover  and  show  no  trace  of  illness. 

"According  to  our  present  knowledge," 
says  Dr.  Schottelius  in  closing,  "the  other 
poisons  do  not  offer  the  possibility  of  a  specific 
antagonistic  treatment,  such  as  that  exerted 
by  the  antitoxins  against  the  toxins.  Hence 
there  can  be  no  serum  prepared  to  fight 
alcohol  or  morphine  or  sublimate  poisoning. 
Practical  progress  in  the  conquest  of  these  can 
be  expected  only  through  a  further  penetra- 
tion into  the  essential  nature  of  these  proc- 
esses and  a  completion  of  our  still  limited 
knowledge  of  them." 


DICKENS  AS  A  CRIMINOLOGIST 


STUDIES  of  Dickens  have  been  many 
and  various,  but  they  have  all  agreed 
on  one  point,  and  that  is,  that  Dickens  was 
what  is  termed  a  "writer  with  a  purpose." 
Some  saw  in  him  a  reformer,  others  a  philan- 
thropist, and  still  others  an  educator.  A 
novel  and  rather  interesting  view  of  his 
works  is  taken  by  a  Russian.  Mr.  E.  Ku- 
lisher  regards  Dickens  as  a  criminologist.  In 
his  contribution  to  Russdaya  Mysl  (St.  Peters- 
burg), he  writes: 

Although  the  formal  connection  of  Dickens  with 
the  realm  of  justice  is  insignificant — in  his  early 
youth  he  worked  for  two  years  as  a  lawyer's  clerk — 
his  real  significance  in  the  domain  of  jurisprudence, 
in  the  domain  of  criminal  law  is  great.  It  is  great 
because  in  his  public  utterances  and,  mainly,  in 
his  literary  productions  one  sees  the  dawn  of  new 
ideas  in  the  province  of  criminal  law.  To  trace 
Dickens'  views  on  questions  of  criminality  it  is 
necesary  to  recall  the  descriptions  of  crime  with 
which  his  novels  abound. 

Mr.  Kulisher  then  comments  upon  the 
description  of  the  "Gordon  Riots"  which  he 
considers  a  typical  "crime  of  the  mob  ": 

In  "Barnaby  Rudge"  Dickens  not  only  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  riots,  not  only  a  touching 
description  of  the  ruins  left  after  them,  but  in  a  few 


masterful  strokes  he  characterizes  the  storming 
mob  and  the  spirit  that  dominates  it.  This  novel 
was  written  in  1841 — long  before  the  works  of 
Tarde,  Ziegel,  and  others,  which  opened  to  us  the 
psychology  of  the  criminal  mob;  yet  we  find  in  it 
some  very  characteristic  details,  which  later  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  scientific  investigators. 
Particularly  does  science  emphasize  the  signifi- 
cance of  psychic  contagion  as  a  momentum  which 
greatly  contributes  to  the  growth  of  the  mob  and 
the  rise  of  its  criminal  tendencies.  Dickens  ex- 
presses this  view  in  the  following  lines:  "Sober 
workmen,  going  home  from  their  day's  labor,  were 
seen  to  cast  down  their  baskets  of  tools  and  be- 
come riotous  in  an  instant;  mere  boys  on  errands 
did  the  like.  In  a  word,  a  moral  plague  ran  through 
the  city.  The  noise,  and  hurry,  and  excitement 
had  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  an  attraction  they 
had  no  firmness  to  resist.  The  contagion  spread 
like  a  dread  fever."  .  .  .  There  are  also  other 
important  details,  such  as  the  semiconscious  char- 
acter of  the  actions  of  the  mob  and  the  potentiali- 
zation  of  the  evil  propensities  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  that  criminal  mob. 

The  description  of  the  murder  of  Nancy  in 
"Oliver  Twist,"  Mr.  Kulisher  thinks  not  less 
interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  criminol- 
ogy.    In  the  scene  of  the  murder  he  finds  that 

Dickens  lays  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  the 
murder  is  committed,  in  a  state  of  extreme  excite- 
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ment,  by  a  professional  robber,  but  an  accidental 
murderer — Sikes  is  a  dangerous  criminal  in  gen- 
eral, but  in  this  case  only  a  man  who  killed  his 
mistress  in  the  heat  of  passion.  This  differentia- 
tion is  ver\-  instructive. 

Crime  was  a  matter  of  interest  to  many 
writers  before  Dickens  and  they  ver>-  ably 
described  it.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Kulisher, 

Dickens  discovered  the  criminal,  and  the  anthro- 
pologist Kurella  is  right  when  he  says  that  Dickens' 
description  of  criminal  t\pes  has  served  to  form  a 
new  view  of  the  criminal,  has  led  us  to  regard  the 
criminal  as  a  man  with  a  peculiar  psychic  organiza- 
tion. In  his  novel-notes, — long  before  Lombroso, 
— there  are  allusions  to  anthropological  factors  of 
crime.      The  young   pickpocket    Dawkins  is  de- 


scribed as  "snub-nosed,  flat-browed,  too  small  for 
his  age,"  and  Sikes  as  having  "a  broad,  heavy 
countenance."  He  also  paid  tribute  to  the  theory 
of  heredity,  stating  that  the  mother  of  the  mur- 
derer Hugh  was  a  criminal  and  ended  her  life  on 
the  gallows,  or  when  speaking  of  children,  that  they 
are  destined  to  be  burglars  and  murderers  from  the 
cradle.  But  first  and  foremost  of  all  he  considered 
the  social-economic  factors  of  crime.  He  de- 
scribed poverty  as  no  one  else  did  before  him  and 
only  few  after.  Poverty  in  his  writings  is  shown 
in  all  its  horrors,  unvarnished  and  uncovered.  It 
dwells  in  the  filthy  streets  of  London,  where  the  air 
is  full  of  foul  odors,  where  drunken  men  and 
women  lie  in  the  gutter,  where  amid  general  misery 
only  the  saloon  flourishes.  Is  it  surprising  that 
those  who  are  born  in  such  surroundings,  the  chil- 
dren of  hunger  and  cold,  whose  cradle,  according  to 
Dickens,  is  the  street  and  the  cess-pool,  of  whom 
nobody  takes  thought — is-  it  surprising  that  they 
fill  the  ranks  of  crime  and  vice? 


SPORTS   AS    REMEDIES    FOR   NEURASTHENIA 


NEURA.STHEXICS  of  the  accidental  or 
casual  tjTJe  may  be  described  as  men  in 
whom  an  essential  reservoir  has  become 
empty  which  it  is  only  possible  to  refill  drop 
by  drop.  Their  only  physician  is  Time,  with 
his  habitual  attendants,  Patience  and  Resig- 
nation. Recourse  is  frequently  had  to  in- 
numerable lozenges  and  pilules  whose  pro- 
fessed action  is  '"to  nourish  the  ner\'es" — a 
pretension  absolutely  without  foundation  in 
fact.  It  is  not  in  this  fashion  that  the  nerves 
are  nourished.  Their  cuisine  may  be  said  to 
\h:  composed  of  simple  regularity,  of  a  normal 
alimentation,  and  of  complete  rejwse.  Per 
lontra,  i>sychism  plays  a  certain  role,  of 
which,  without  exaggerating  its  imj)ortance, 
it  is  necessary-  to  take  a  certain  account.  It 
i.^  here,  says  a  writer  in  the  Raue  Olympique, 
that  sports  should  be  made  use  of;  not  in 
every  case  certainly,  but  in  many  cases,  espe- 
nally  where  the  i)atient  i>  organically  sound. 
\  frequent  characteristic  of  this  kinfl  of 
neurasthenia  is  what  may  be  termed  loss  or 
'iriur.'it;.,!!  of  "virile  sensibility,"  or,  tocoin  a 
ri  ^irili^m."  The  active  man,  in  gfx>d 
health,  or  believing  himself  so,  suddenly  is 
idious  disease  born  of  mo<l- 

t .—the    mal    amlricain,    as 

Kuru|)can  >|>ite  terms  it.  He  is  no  longer 
rn.i«ter  of  himself,  and  in  a  short  timel>ecomcs 
a  sr>rt  of  human  "'rag,"  enfeebled  and  de- 
pressed. Now,  anything  s|K)rtive  the  wor<l 
i.s  used  in  the  sense  of  "  |>crtaining  to  s|K)rt " 
i  '     •'  <•  of  "  virilism,"  and 

\-  ..  .       J  ■  -.  .„,.  ...i'l  tonlidence  in  onc- 

Mrlf.     Only,   of   counte,    H[M>rt    i»    fatiguing. 
For  the  neurasthenic,  it  will  be  even  doubly 


so.  Upon  muscular  fatigue  there  is  super- 
posed an  expenditure  of  nervous  force.  How 
can  one  expend  what  one  does  not  have,  that 
which  one  is  endeavoring  to  restore  by  de- 
grees and  laboriou.'^ly?  It  would  be  absurd  to 
attempt  such  a  thing  I  Hereby  is  explained 
the  objection  which  most  physicians  have 
with  re.spect  to  sportive  movements  in  the 
treatment  of  neurasthenia.  "This  objec- 
tion," says  the  Revue  Olympique  writer, 
"proves  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  so) 
their  ignorance  in  the  matter."  Not  all 
sportive  movements  entail  an  unreasonable 
expenditure  of  muscular  and  nervous  force, 
and  consequently  one  may  safely  recommend 
such  remedial  agencies  in  particular  cases. 

They  arc  palliatives  which  demand  the  least  of 
itiitialive  and  are  attended  by  the  least  of  the  uiu'x- 
prcled.  In  effect  anodynes,  they  do  not  stand  for 
much  psy<hol()gi(alIy.  Such  movements  as  Swed- 
ish gymnastics,  for  instance,  which  are  to  sport 
what  a  scale  is  to  a  piano,  awaken  only  imperfectly 
in  those  that  jiractise  them  the  idea  of  muscular 
power.  Imagination  must  Ik-  brought  strongly 
into  j>l;iy  if  results  an-  to  !><■  ;il  l;iini(l. 

For  this  reason  the  writer  of  the  article 
under  notice  strongly  recommends  e(|uitalion 
for  neurasthenics.  Nothing  energizes  a  man 
more  than  contact  with  the  horse.  In  this 
respect,  t(M),  a  (ertain  warlike  atavism 
strengthens  the  mentality  of  the  cavalier. 
Hut,  it  will  be  s;iid,  horsemanship  is  pre- 
eminently an  exercise  in  which  initiative  and 
the  une\|MHted  play  a  great  part.  The  aj)- 
parenl  anomaly  is  thus  explained: 

I'rimarily  .1  M-a(  on  hori«cl»ark  (for  all  except  tii<- 
vcrimt  noviri-)  involvm  no  faliKUc.      In  f.ict,  tin- 
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horseman  needs  but  a  back  to  his  seat  to  be  as  com- 
fortable as  in  the  best  armchair.  If  his  stirrups  are 
properly  adjusted,  the  weight  of  his  body  is  per- 
fectly apportioned;  and  this  equilibrium  need  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  pace  of  the  animal.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  ride  is  absolute  regularity  and  an  ab- 
sence of  preoccupation  in  the  guidance  of  the  ani- 
mal. These  conditions  are  easily  realizable. 
Take  nine  horsemen  advancing  on  a  road  in  three 
rows  of  three  each.  For  convenience'  sake,  num- 
ber them.  Numbers  4,  6,  7,  and  9  will  be  almost 
exempt  from  the  said  preoccupation;  numbers  5 
and  8  entirely  so,  being  completely  surrounded. 
For  this  reason,  cavalry  who  march  long  distances 
arc  not  fatigued  by  the  length  of  the  stages.  Thus 
the  "collective"  promenade  on  horseback  with 
good  mounts,  on  a  route  free  from  surprises  and 
stoppages,  affords,  in  cases  of  neurasthenia,  a 
remedy  powerful  psychologically  and  enjoyable 
physiologically. 


The  same  writer  recommends  with  equal 
confidence  the  sports  of  boxing  (either  in  the 
English  or  the  French  style)  and  rowing, 
which  exercises  ought,  he  says,  contrary  to 
the  general  idea,  to  be  regulated  so  as  to  entail 
no  great  expenditure  of  physical  force.  In 
every  case  he  assumes  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  particular  sport,  inasmuch  as  learn- 
ing any  sport  or  exercise  always  involves  a 
considerable  expenditure  of  energy.  If  a  man 
has  never  mounted  a  horse,  nor  delivered  a 
fist  blow,  nor  pulled  an  oar,  the  remedies  sug- 
gested would  not,  in  his  case,  be  at  all  suitable. 
But  some  sort  of  sport  properly  adjusted  to 
the  particular  needs  of  the  subject  cannot 
fail  to  be  beneficial  in  the  highest  degree. 


THE  MODERN  CREMATION  MOVEMENT 


THERE  are  certain  movements  of  a 
public — or  at  least  semi-public — nature 
which  literally  "pursue  the  noiseless  tenor  of 
their  way,"  gaining  adherents  here  and  there, 
until  the  world  hears  with  surprise  of  the 
proportions  they  have  assumed.  The  crema- 
tion movement  is  one  of  these.  As  long  ago 
as  1658  Sir  Thomas  Browne  published  in 
England  his  "Hydriotaphia,"  a  work  on  urn 
burial;  and  in  1817  Dr.  J.  Jameson,  in  the 
same  country,  printed  his  "Origin  of  Crema- 
tion," but  it  was  not  till  1885  that  a  crema- 
tory was  erected  near  London.  According  to 
Mr.  Albert  Hardy,  in  the  Forum,  the  modern 
cremation  movement  had  its  rise  at  Washing- 
ton,, Pa.,  in  1876;  and  "to-day  there  are 
modern  and  model  working  crematories  in 
nearly  half  the  States  of  the  Union."  Since 
1882  "more  than  half  a  hundred  crematories 
have  been  established  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Europe."  And  Canada  has  one 
at  Montreal.  Mr.  Hardy  treats  of  present- 
day  aspects  of  cremation,  and  says  that, 
"  considering  the  importance  of  the  practice — 
its  hygienic,  economic,  and  practical  bearing 
on  every-day  life — the  dense  ignorance  shown 
by  many  regarding  the  modus  operandi  of  in- 
cineration is  something  almost  beyond  belief." 

The  idea  still  remains  firmly  implanted  in  many 
minds  that  the  modern  scientifically  constructed 
crematory  is  a  sort  of  funeral  pyre,  not  unlike  the 
huge  pile  of  fagots  employed  by  the  ancients  for 
the  incineration  of  their  dead. 

The  usual  arguments  advanced  by  anti- 
cremationists  are  the  follo^ving: 

Because  earth  burial  has  been  in  practice  by 
Christian  nations  for  so  many  centuries,  custom 
has  made  it  right,  while  cremation,  being  an  in- 


novation, is  wrong;  that  the  rapid  destruction  of 
the  human  body,  by  incineration — the  "desecra- 
tion of  God's  holy  temple" — instead  of  the  slow 
process  of  inhumation,  is  idolatrous  because  it  was 
practised  by  idolatrous  nations;  that  it  destroys  all 
evidence  of  crime  in  cases  where  murder  by  poison 
has  been  committed;  that,  in  some  mysterious  way, 
which  the  objectors  themselves  cannot  explain, 
when  the  body  is  consumed  by  heat,  not  flame — 
that  never  comes  in  contact  with  the  body  dur- 
ing incineration — the  soul  is  at  the  same  time 
destroyed. 

The  cremationist  replies  with  the  following 
arguments: 

That  cremation  is  the  only  hygienic,  sanitary, 
cleanly,  and  economic  method  of  disposing  of  our 
dead;  that  earth  burial  pollutes  the  ground  in 
which  the  body  is  laid,  this  applying  especially  in 
cases  of  contagious  diseases,  sowing  the  seed  of 
contagion  and  spreading  it  broadcast.  He  seeks 
to  prove  by  mathematical  computation  that  our 
rapidly  filling  burial  grounds  will,  in  course  of 
time,  and  in  no  great  period  of  time,  spread  to  such 
an  alarming  extent,  especially  where  they  are  in 
close  proximity  to  large  cities,  that  our  cemeteries 
will  grow  to  be  literal  "cities  of  the  dead,"  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  quick;  that  instead  of  being  un- 
christian or  sacrilegious,  cremation  has  a  deep 
spiritual  and  poetic  significance;  that  pure  flame  is 
preferable  to  damp  earth;  that  by  cremation  all  the 
horrors  of  earth  burial  are  avoided;  that  instead 
of  endangering  one's  immortal  soul,  it  is,  to  quote 
Dean  Hodges,  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School 
at  Cambridge,  "in  accordance  with  true  religion, 
especially  in  two  particulars — it  agrees  with  the 
right  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  it 
symbolizes  the  supremacy  of  the  soul."  Crema- 
tion as  practised  to-day,  argue  its  advocates,  is  not 
a  turning  back  to  the  crude  and  often  insanitary 
methods  of  cremation  adopted  by  the  ancients, 
but  the  modern  scientific  application  of  a  time- 
tested  custom. 

Alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  emphatically  forbids  cremation,  Mr. 
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Hardy  points  out  that  many  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs  of  the  early  Church  sacrificed  them- 
selves for  their  faith  and  were  burned  at  the 
stake,  and  that  "certain  it  is,  according  to 
Catholic  beUef.  incineration  in  these  in- 
stances did  not  debar  the  faithful  from  the 
joys  of  Paradise.''  Further,  commenting  on 
the  fact  that  cremation  is  contrarj'^  to  Je^\-ish 
law,  Mr.  Hardy  says: 

I  read  in  Genesis  xviii:  2,  God's  command  to 
Abraham:  "Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son, 
Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest  .  .  .  and  offer  him  for  a 
burnt  offering."  .  .  .  In  the  earliest  histor>- of  the 
Jews  we  find  that  the  penalty  for  unchastity,  not 
only  for  women  but  for  men.  was  burning. 

From  an  economic  viewpoint,  cremation 
■'  may  at  any  crematorium  cost  far  less  than 


the  old  form  of  burial,  there  being  no  neces- 
sity for  a  burial  plot,  gravedigging,  elaborate 
casket,  or  monument."' 

The  cinerary  urn — a  relic  of  paganism  if  you  will 
— the  final  resting-place  of  the  incinerated  body, 
may,  under  proper  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
potter  and  decorator,  reach  a  high  degree  of  art, 
grace  and  beauty. 

Though  many  Gentiles,  like  Catholic  and 
Jew,  cling  with  tenacity  to  earth  burial  for 
no  better  reason  than  that  their  fathers  did 
before  them,  the  present-day  cremationist 
sees  the  dawning  of  the  day  "when  crema- 
tion shall  be  universally  practised,  when 
there  shall  no  longer  be  unsanitary  and 
disease-breeding  burial  grounds  to  pollute 
and  encumber  God's  green  earth." 


MILITARY    PREPARATIONS   AND   THE 
EVOLUTION  TOWARD   PEACE 


IT  is  difficult  to  break  away  from  firmly 
established  traditions.  For  years  we 
have  regarded  it  as  the  prudent,  time- 
honored  course  to  prepare  in  time  of  peace 
for  war.  Xow,  with  the  universal  spread  of 
the  conviction  that  war  is  an  obsolete  and 
illogical  method  of  settling  disputes;  with  the 
insistence  of  that  great  commercial  commu- 
nity of  which  the  nations  are  but  components 
that  war  is  too  costly  to  be  resorted  to  as  an 
arbiter;  with  unmistakable  evidences  that 
the  world  powers  would  welcome,  if  not  dis- 
armament, sweeping  reductions  of  military 
and  naval  establishments — with  all  these  ad- 
mitted conditions — the  question  that  arises 
for  settlement  is  not  how  we  shall  best  prepare 
for  war,  but  what  should  be  the  military  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States,  having  due  regard  to 
the  extensive  movement  lfx>kinp  to  interna- 
tional j>eace.  Captain  George  I).  .Snyder, 
who  di.scusscs  thi.s  question  in  the  Journal  of 
Ihf  Military  Service  Institution,  admits  that 
"whatever  the  cau.se,  world  conditi<jns  are 
(hanging,  and  s^x^ncr  or  later  some  change 
mu.st  \)e  made  in  the  nation's  military  |Kjlicies 
to  conform  to  these  rn  ditions."     Inas- 

much as  the  long  e\'  .  thn^ugh  which 

the  military  .systems  of  the  world  have  i)assed 
t  trtcrl  wlh  a  militia  where  every  man  was 
nnyfe  or  Icks  of  .•  -'.i'i;<  r,  and  this  was  followed 
by  armies  irai  jarately  for  each  war, 

which,  in  turn,  gave  way  U)  !itanding  armies, 
he  thinks  that 

i'  i-  run  likrly  that  iiny  nation  would  Ik-  willinK  to 
■  a  •trp  lMirk«arf!  in  if  fv»)lutir»n  low.irfj  |»rarr 


and  give  up  universal  conscription  for  an  army  of 
professional  soldiers  of  limited  numbers,  and  it 
would  be  probably  more  willing  to  take  several  steps 
backward  and  revert  to  a  militia  system.  Uni- 
versal conscription  and  a  militia  system  have  much 
in  common.  In  both  the  soldier  only  devotes  a 
j)ortion  of  his  life  to  arms  and  occuj^ics  himself  with 
civil  employment  subject  to  the  call  of  his  country 
in  time  of  need.  ...  A  nation  could  change  its 
military  policy  from  universal  conscription  to  a 
militia  system  more  readily  than  to  an  army  of 
limited  numbers,  and  obtain  greater  protection 
at  less  cost. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  develop  the  militia  and 
rely  on  it  to  augment  the  Regular  Army  to 
form  the  field  armies  of  the  future.  But,  if 
the  militia  is  to  be  so  relied  on,  it  must  be 
greatly  increased  in  numbers,  having  been 
practically  at  a  standstill  for  many  years. 
Further,  if  the  militia  is  to  assist  in  educating 
the  people  to  a  reali;?ation  of  their  military 
obligations,  it  must  be  more  evcnl)-  distrib- 
uted. 

The  nninlHT  (»f  ornanizcd  iniliii.i  li.i^  hrnloforc 
Imi-h  the  affair  of  i;i<  h  Stale  and  tin-  i.itio  of  inili- 
lianic-n  to  ))opulalion  vari<H  from  I  to  283  in 
.Arizona  to  I  to  i.V»'>  ''i  TennessiT,  this  ratio  in 
the  mo«.i  (xipulouN  SiatcH  where  the  militia  is  most 
viiu'wM  U-inn  from  I  to  400  to  I  to  7<k».  The  <lis- 
iribniion  within  the  StatcH  Im  even  more  unc<|ual 
ihan  that  JM-twi-cn  the  Stati-n;  for  insi.ince,  in  ihc 
Si.itcof  T<-nn<-»4-«-,  out  of  a  total  of  </>  c  oiinliis,  Hi 
li.iM-  no  '  I  niiliii.i  wlialevrr,  and  <  \<ii  in  the 

IMipuloii  will)  .1  f.iir  pro|*oition  of  iniliii.i  we 

iind  ihin  nnr<|iial  dintriliuiion  JS  <>»l  <>f  New 
York'n  61  roiiniiefi,  34  out  ol  I'l  luiHylv.inia'ft  ^f^ 
(otinticH  iN-inK  without  (-i*i/4-n  HoMiiTN. 
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Captain  Snyder  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
dream  of  peace  ever  comes  true,  it  will  be 
brought  about  by  a  succession  of  gradual 
steps  one  of  which  will  be  a  limitation  of 
armament,  and  that  limitation  to  a  militia 
has  much  to  commend  it.  As  to  whether,  in 
view  of  the  peace  movement,  this  country  is 
warranted  in  making  any  change  in  its  mili- 
tary policy,  he  thinks  its  military  policy 
should  be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened, 
and  that  the  following  principle  should  be 
carried  out: 

First — To  continue  the  maintenance  and  devel- 
opment of  the  nav'y. 

Second — To  continue  the  support  of  a  small  but 
efficient  regular  army  of  sufficient  size  to  police 


our  insular  possessions  and  the  Canal  Zone,  to  par- 
tially man  the  coast  defenses,  and  to  furnish  model 
organizations  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  its 
own  officers  and  the  militia,  and  to  furnish  the 
principal  officers  of  the  war-time  armies,  and,  in 
addition,  to  be  able  to  furnish  an  expeditionary 
force  if  intervention  becomes  necessary  in  any  un- 
stable American  republics. 

Third — To  continue  the  development  and  train- 
ing of  the  militia  with  a  view  to  its  use  in  supplying 
the  numbers  to  complete  the  manning  of  the  coast 
defenses  and  to  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  field  armies 
of  the  future. 

With  the  latter  end  in  view,  the  militia 
should  be  strengthened  in  those  sections  where 
it  is  weakest,  and  should  be  developed  with 
reference  to  national  needs,  rather  than  to 
State  requirements. 


PARIS   RESTAURANTS   FOR  WOMEN 


THE  Paris  working-girl  has  become  the 
object  or  central  figure  of  a  "  movement " 
in  the  French  capital — a  movement  that  is 
regarded  so  highly  important  that  Abbe  J. 
de  Maistre,  writing  of  it  in  the  Correspondant, 
calls  it  "the  Work"  (with  a  capital  W).  A 
short  account  of  it  should  prove  interesting  to 
readers  of  the  Review,  not  only  for  the  de- 
tails of  the  movement  themselves,  but  also 
for  the  evidence  it  affords  of  conditions  dif- 
fering widely  from  those  in  the  same  social 
field  in  our  own  large  cities.  The  Abbe,  after 
picturing  the  daily  matutinal  invasion  of 
the  city  of  Paris  by  the  army  of  workers — the 
"real  French  work-world,"  as  he  terms  it — 
goes  on  to  say; 

Of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  persons  who 
come  daily  to  Paris  in  pursuit  of  their  respective 
occupations,  the  majority  is  composed  of  young 
women  and  girls  who  are  engaged  in  stores,  fac- 
tories, offices,  studios,  etc.  How  many  among 
them  are  able  to  return  home  for  dejeuner?  How 
many  can  leave  business?  The  most  fortunate, 
those  whose  pay  permits,  go  to  a  restaurant;  the 
others,  seated  on  a  bench  in  the  neighboring  gar- 
dens or  park,  eat  as  best  they  can!  Poor  things! 
And  when  the  weather  is  unfavorable,  it  is  under 
a  porch  that  they  munch  a  crust  of  bread.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  state  of  things  exposes  to  grave 
dangers  those  comprised  in  the  former  class  equally 
with  those  of  the  latter.  First,  a  word  as  to  the 
moral   danger. 

What  follows  in  the  Abbe's  article  must, 
we  think,  prove  strange  reading  for  Ameri- 
cans.   He  continues: 

The  young  woman  goes  to  a  restaurant.  I  do 
not  speak  here  of  certain  restaurants  which  she 
may  visit,  either  intentionally  or  mistakenly,  or 
it  may  be  from  sheer  waywardness  to  find  a  de- 


jeuner of  the  best,  paid  for  by  "some  one "  only  too 
happy  to  offer  it;  no,  I  refer  to  the  ordinary,  "re- 
spectable "  restaurant.  Many  a  young  woman  who 
would  not  for  all  the  world  enter  a  restaurant  of 
the  first  class  would  have  no  hesitation  in  visiting 
one  of  the  latter  kind.  But  even  here  there  is  dan- 
ger. All  the  more  readily  on  account  of  her  art- 
lessness,  and  with  no  ulterior  motive,  our  young 
visitor  will  ere  long  form  an  acquaintance  which 
in  the  nature  of  things  is  most  likely  to  end  in  her 
ruin.  There  is  the  moral  danger  of  the  restaurant. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  dejeuner  on  a  bench 
in  the  square  or  the  garden  is  at  least  as  hazardous. 
The  moral  danger  that  surrounds  these  young 
women  is  obvious. 

Passing  to  the  material  side  of  the  question, 
the  Abbe  shows  that  in  the  "respectable" 
restaurants  either  the  charges  are  too  high 
for  the  slender  purses  of  many  of  the  young 
women  clients  or  the  cooking — often  greasy, 
to  say  the  least — renders  what  would  other- 
wise be  wholesome  food  unsuitable  to  the 
physiological  needs  of  these  young  and  deli- 
cate customers.  And  what  of  the  number  of 
young  women  who,  by  reason  of  their  meager 
wages,  are  obliged  to  feed  on  the  remains  of 
the  previous  day,  brought  by  them  to  the 
city  in  the  little  square  basket  which  is  the 
inseparable  companion  of  many  of  those  one 
sees  each  morning  wending  their  way  to  their 
daily  labors?  And  how  many  others,  "issu- 
ing at  noon  from  the  workshops,  betake 
themselves  to  the  delicatessen  stores  to  pur- 
chase, it  matters  not  what,  to  render  appe- 
tizing their  piece  of  dry  bread."  Then  "  they 
take  from  the  fountain  a  glass  of  water,  the 
which  they  laughingly — for  they  are  French- 
women— designate  by  the  sonorous  title  of 
'  chdteau  la  pompe.'" 

After   their   dejeuner   the  young   women 
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(the  Abbe  calls  them  "midinettes") — both 
those  who  \'isit  restaurants  and  those  who 
make  their  repast  elsewhere — have  some 
spare  moments.    How  do  they  spend  them? 

The  pious  among  them  spend  a  few  moments  in 
a  near-by  church.  The  others  remain  to  chatter 
with  each  other,  awaiting  on  the  sidewalk  the 
hour  for  resuming  work.  This  is  sufficiently  dan- 
gerous. Some  saunter  to  the  stores  to  feast  on  the 
display  of  goods  there.  This  is  still  more  danger- 
ous. (Dthers  again — and  their  case  is  no  better — 
devour  the  unwholesome  feuilleton  of  a  journal 
or  some  disreputable  romance  from  a  cheap  library-. 

To  remedy  this  condition  of  things,  which 
they  considered  indicated  the  e.xistence  of 
a  real  e\'il,  certain  charitable  people  of  Paris 
decided  to  pro\-ide  establishments  of  two 
kinds  for  the  exclusive  use  of  girls  and  women 
— restaurants  and  rechauds.  The  latter  are 
thus  described  by  the  Abbe: 

The  rechaud  is  a  hall  furnished  with  tables  and 
seats  (benches  or  chairs),  a  certain  number  of 
chafing-dishes  (French,  rechauds,  hence  the  name), 
with  gas  and  water  turned  on.  Utensils,  such  as 
dishes,  casseroles,  etc.,  are  also  supplied.  The 
young  woman,  on  entering,  pays  ten  centimes  for 
the  use  of  these  and  of  the  gas  and  water.  She 
unpacks  her  provisions  and  prepares  them  herself. 
Having  made  her  dejeuner,  she  washes  the  things 
she  has  used.  Some  of  the  rechauds  sell  vegetables 
and  desserts,  even  tea  and  coffee,  to  their  custom- 
ers;  but  no  wine  is  sold. 

Of  the  restaurants  for  women  the  Abbe 
cites  as  t>'pical  the  "Stanislas"  in  the  Palais- 
Royal,  founded  in  memory  of  the  late  P.  Stan- 
islas du  Lac.  This  has  been  open  for  two 
years:  in  the  first  it  supplied  40,000  meals; 
in  the  second,  60,000.     As  between  the  res- 


taurant and  the  rechaud  the  Abbe  seems  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  the  former  is  preferable. 
As  he  puts  it,  "it  is  a  case  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  purse  versus  the  exigencies  of  the 
stom.ach." 

Arriving  at  the  rechaud  fatigued  from  her  work, 
the  young  woman,  after  preparing  and  partaking 
of  her  summary  repast,  has  no  time  for  rest.  More- 
over, in  the  matter  of  cooking,  she  is  no  cordon 
bhu;  and  her  provisions,  bought  at  retail,  are 
often  inferior  of  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
restaurant,  buying  at  wholesale,  serves  her  with 
food  of  good  qualit>-,  well  prepared,  and  in  the 
long  run  at  about  the  same  cost  as  her  indifferent, 
self-prepared  meals  at  the  rechaud.  No  man  is 
admitted  to  the  restaurants,  which  have  for  their 
object,  besides  the  furnishing  of  wholesome  food, 
the  provisions  of  a  means  whereby  young  women 
ma>'  escape  the  moral  dangers  of  the  general 
restaurants — a  place  which  they  may  consider 
e.xclusively  their  own  shelter  and  home.  Adjacent 
to  the  dining  room  is  a  waiting  room,  where  the 
young  clients  may  rest  before  and  after  dejeuner, 
and  where  the  better  class  of  journals  and  maga- 
zines are  placed  at  their  disposal. 

The  Abbe  claims  that  "the  restaurant  for 
women  is  a  moral  preservative  and  support 
for  the  young  workers;  it  affords  them  the 
means  of  effecting  a  useful  economy,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  conserving  their  health." 
The  movement  is  making  good  headway; 
the  Abbe  gives  the  names  of  eight  or  ten 
restaurants  already  included  in  the  enterprise; 
and  others  are  being  acquired.  Among  the 
latter  is  one  which  is  probably  known  to  these 
readers  of  the  Rf.view  who  are  familiar  with 
Paris — the  popular  establishment  of  Taver- 
nier  the  elder,  in  the  Palais-Royal. 


HOW    RUSSIA    PUTS   DOWN   STRIKES 


'  I  ^WYs  "calm of  |)araly.^is  "in  Russia  was sud- 
-^  denly  interrupted  in  April  and  May  by  a 
severe  shock  which  came  from  the  far-away 
forests  of  Siberia.  In  s[)ite  of  the  general 
spirit  of  repression  the  Russian  j>eople  as  a 
whole  l>ccame  sufldenly  agitated  and  ex- 
pres.sfd  its  indignation  at  military  des[)otism 
by   ■  '  -wide  one-day  strikes, 

strtL       ,  and  tsiM-'cially  through 

the    press.     Kvcn     such     ultra-conservative 
flailie^s  as  the  Sovoye  Vrrmya  and  the  (irazh- 

danin    (W"  were    "mildly    h,  "■•■••fl." 

While  tl.'    .         i.in  (Jovernment  h.  ys 

regarded  lal>or  strikes  even  on  purely  econo- 

'  part  f>f  the  rr\(»|iitionary 

.  i'»r  the  la.st   three  years  it 

grew  accustomed  to  them,  and  many  of  such 

»trikc»  have  taken  place  without  armed  inter- 


ference by  the  governincnt.  .Ml  strikes, 
however,  which  had  aiiylhiiig  of  a  political 
nature  about  them  were  immediately  sup- 
pressed, and  in  most  of  the  cases  in  a  very 
brutal  manner.  .As  the  Sovrrmyrnny  Mir  says: 

The  siid  ex|)<rii-iirc  of  |)a!-l  Ncirs  shows  that  in 
KuHftian  life  there  is  one  b.idly  inll.inud  son-  whidi 
<annot  In-ar  even  ihi-  slinhtest  iiisintiation  of  touch. 
This  Mjre  i»  railed  "i)olitirs."  The  ^(entlfst  con- 
tact with  it  incites  viHJons  in  the  i)ain  and  r.ij;«- 
lilinded  i  vih  of  the  adniinistr.ition,  visions  which 
in<  ill-  iiMiMluoiiH  (riii-ltieM,  and  which  aftiTwardH 
M.TVC  ait  juMtifiiationH. 

As  will  Ih'  seen  later  there  was  not  a  single 
|M)Iifir;il  m«»livcarliiatingthe  I-rna  strike, /.r., 
until  the  arrival  of  a  p<ili<e  oflkiT  who 
nee<led  one,  and  who  created  it. 

The  following  <h-tailed  description  of  the 
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affair  is  summarized  from  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  four  of  the  most  distinguished 
Russian  periodicals  (Vyestnik  Yevropi,  Russ- 
koye  Bogatstvo,  Russkaya  Mysl,  and  Sovrem- 
yenny  Mir): 

As  far  back  as  in  the  beginning  of  last  year  the 
correspondent  of  the  Ryech  described  the  working 
conditions  in  the  Lena  mining  district  as  unbear- 
able, with  wages  averaging  about  60  cents  per  day, 
an  exceedingly  high  cost  of  living,  unsanitary 
crowded  barracks  and  with  rough  treatment  by 
the  administrative  officers  of  the  miners.  The 
formal  strike,  however,  began  on  the  13th  of 
March  in  the  Andreyev  mine,  when  rotten  horse- 
meat  was  offered  for  sale  in  the  provision  stores 
conducted  by  the  mining  company.  The  miners 
united  and  sent  a  formal  petition  to  the  district- 
engineer  requesting  that  provisions  unfit  for  con- 
sumption be  destroyed  on  inspection,  that  medical 
aid  be  given  to  sick  ininers  until  full  recovery  is 
achieved,  and  that  politer  treatment  be  estab- 
lished, also  declaring  that  no  work  would  be  done 
until  these  requests  are  complied  with.  If  these 
few  just  demands  had  been  granted  the  entire  strike 
would  have  been  averted  before  it  ever  began. 
But  the  administration  was  enraged  and  refused  to 
grant  them,  threatening  complete  dismissal  to 
those  who  did  not  renew  work  within  three  days. 
The  miners  became  excited,  and  within  three  days 
all  the  mines  stopped  operations  because  the  same 
conditions  prevailed  in  the  entire  district.  This 
time  the  miners  presented  to  the  company  more 
serious  demands,  viz:  improved  food  and  lodgings, 
increases  of  10  to  30  per  cent,  in  wages,  an  eight- 
hour  day  on  some  kinds  of  work,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  a  dail}'  bulletin  giving  a  table  of  earnings  by 
each  worker.  The  company  again  refused  to  sat- 
isfy the  demands  with  the  exception  of  the  least 
important  ones,  and  it  again  threatened  discharge 
within  two  days  if  work  were  not  resumed — which 
it  was  not. 

The  miners  themselves  decided,  however, 
to  continue  that  part  of  the  operation  which 
was  necessary  to  avoid  delay  in  case  work  was 
to  be  resumed.  This  alone  shows  the  exceed- 
ingly peaceful  disposition  of  the  strikers, 
which  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  they  appealed  by  telegraph  to  the 
Irkutsk  governor-general,  to  the  government 
mining  authorities,  to  the  Duma,  and  to  the 
directors  of  the  Lena  Mining  Company  in  St. 
Petersburg  requesting  that  the  strike  be  set- 
tled, and  the  officers  who  caused  it  removed. 

The  strikers  themselves  had  the  wine-shops 
"closed,  and  their  own  officers  carefully  policed  the 
district  maintaining  excellent  order  everywhere. 
This  was  really  much  more  than  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  few  thousand  ignorant,  hungry,  and 
excited  miners  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Siberian 
"taiga"  (dense  forests),  with  no  armed  force  at 
hand  to  protect  the  property  and  maintain  order. 
The  company,  however,  continued  its  dangerous 
course  of  action.     On  the  2nd  of  April  it  tele- 


graphed to  the  governor  of  Irkutsk  complaining 
that  the  government  district  engineer  was  inactive 
in  dislodging  the  thousands  of  miners  who  were  dis- 
charged. Dislodging  meant  to  be  thrown  out  into 
the  "taiga,"  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the 
nearest  village  or  town. 

The  St.  Petersburg  administration  of  the 
company  included  some  influential  persons 
and  the  governor  of  Irkutsk  heeded  its  tele- 
gram and  despatched  immediately  to  the 
striking  district  Capt.  Treshtenkov  of  the 
gendarmerie  with  a  detachment  of  infantry. 

This  shrewd  police  officer  arrived  on  April  6, 
and  by  the  i6th  he  succeeded  in  making  the  situa- 
tion "political"  by  arresting  the  representatives  of 
the  miners,  who  were  merely  used  as  spokesmen. 
The  miners  became  very  indignant  and  demanded 
that  their  representatives  should  be  at  once  re- 
leased. On  April  17,  2500  miners  gathered  and 
-marched  to  the  Nadezhdin  mine  where  the  admin- 
istrative offices  are  situated.  When  the  crowd 
came  within  about  lOO  feet  of  the  offices  Engineer 
Tulchinsky,  a  favorite  of  the  miners,  went  out  to 
meet  them,  and  he  became  engaged  in  a  peaceful 
conversation  with  the  miners  of  the  front  ranks, 
from  whom  he  learned  that  they  came  to  express 
their  protest  against  the  arbitrary  and  unjustified 
arrest  of  their  comrades.  During  this  conversa- 
tion Capt.  Treshtenkov  ordered  his  troops  to  fire. 
Two  volleys  were  fired  without  any  warning, 
loaded  cartridges  being  used,  no  blanks.  A  great 
many  miners  fell  at  once.  The  engineer  was  saved 
because  he  happened  to  be  covered  by  a  pile  of 
wounded  miners.  The  crowd  was  at  first  stupe- 
fied, but  soon  it  realized  the  situation  and  began  to 
run  away.  The  brave  captain  ordered  more  fire, 
and  several  volleys  were  sent  into  the  running 
crowd.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  miners  were  killed 
or  died  within  the  next  day,  while  two  hundred  and 
fifty  others  were  wounded  more  or  less  seriously. 
Further  reports  tell  of  Capt.  Treshtenkov's  promo- 
tion in  rank,  of  suppression  of  public  discussions  of 
the  incident,  etc.  Mr.  Makarov,  Associate  Min- 
ister of  Interior,  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  disaster  in  the  Duma.  In  his  interpre- 
tation the  demands  of  the  strikers  were  "socialis- 
tic"; also  the  fact  that  the  strike  was  conducted  by 
a  special  committee  seems  very  revolutionary  to 
the  high  official,  enough  so  to  justify  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  250  men. 

The  Vyestnik  Yevropi,  speaking  of  the  gen- 
eral impression  produced  in  Russia,  said: 

In  depth  of  impression  we  can  compare  with  the 
Lena  tragedy  only  such  a  terrible  and  unexpected 
disaster  as  befell  the  Titanic.  The  Lena  tragedy 
is,  of  course,  nearer  to  us.  Besides,  violent  death 
came  to  the  miners  not  from  the  unfeeling  elements 
but  from  men  who  are  supposed  to  possess  ordi- 
nary human  feelings.  The  two  catastrophes  have 
very  much  in  common.  The  Titanic  was  swal- 
lowed by  the  real  ocean  of  nature,  while  the  Lena 
workingmen  became  victims  of  that  ocean  of  law- 
lessness which  spreads  itself  over  one-sixth  of  the 
earth's  surface  which  is  called  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. 


THE  TERROR  AS  SEEN  BY  A  MODERN 

FRENCHMAN 

Anatole  Franxe's  New  Historical  Romance^ 

TT   was    Camille    Desmoulins,    we   believe,   who  a   divine   little   creature   he'd    been   following — a 

phrased  the  blood-lust  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  pretty   little   dressmaker,   with   a   straw   hat   and 

in  the  sinister  words  Les  Dieux  ont  Soif — "The  blonde  hair  down  her  back — now  he  fears  he's  lost 

Gods  are  athirst,"  as  Carlyle  renders  them.     It  is  her  altogether! 

these  words  which  Anatole  France  has  chosen  for        M.  Doumic  uses  this  incident  to  point  his  critical 

the  title  of  his  recent  novel,  which  deals  with  the  estimate  of  M.  France's  attitude  toward  history, 

most  sanguinary  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  To  Desmahis  the  tumbril  is  only  an  obstruction, 

beginning  with  the  triumph  of  Marat  and  ending  "And  according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  whole 

with  the  fall  of  Robespierre.     "The  prisons  were  book,"  he  says,  "nothing  is  more  important  than 

gorged,  and  the  public  accuser  worked  eighteen  to  follow  the  little  dressmaker.     Facts  have  the 


hours  a  day.  To  the  defeats 
of  the  armies,  to  the  revolts 
of  the  pro\'inces,  to  conspir- 
acies, plots,  and  treasons  the 
convention  opposed  the  Ter- 
ror. The  Gods  were  athirst." 

It  would  seem  difficult  to 
write  freshly  and  entertain- 
ingly for  French  readers  at 
this  late  date  on  so  well- 
worn  a  subject.  But,  judg- 
ing by  the  fact  that  the 
book  went  into  sixty-six 
editions  within  a  few  days 
of  publication,  and  by  the 
space  accorded  it  in  the 
leading  French  reviews,  M. 
France  seems  to  have  ac- 
complished it.  The  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  for  ex- 
ample, devotes  twelve  pages 
to  it.  in  a  brilliant  analysis 
by  such  an  eminent  critic  as 
M.  Rene  Doumic  of  the 
French  Academy. 

M.  France  paints  for  us 
no  lurid  picture  of  smoke 
and  flame  such  as  readers 
of  Carlyle  arc  familiar  with. 
He  shows  us  a  group  of  char- 
acters very  neatly  limncfl, 
and  sketches  a  series  of  ap- 
pr-.r.r;.t<-  t  .:.i '. /rounds  for 
res.  There 
I  iMiit  or  exaggeratefl.     Rather  there 

i  I  e  on  the  usu.il.  on  the  dominance-  of 

h  troubled   times. 
;!<•,   to  read  t hew 
>ver  a  (  f  !l>'ition  of  fine 

..'y  print  ..■  i  by  F-"ra({on 


ANATOLE    FEANCK,    THE    FRKXCII    CRITIC 
ANU    NOVtLIST 


importance  which  we  lend 
them;  their  pretended  hier- 
archy- is  regulated  solely  by 
our  own  caprice." 

But  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  soul  vibrates  in 
unison  with  tremendous 
events,  an  overwhelming  in- 
fluence may  be  exerted  on 
the  character  of  the  partici- 
pants in  such  events,  or  even 
their  mere  observers.  This  is 
shown  with  great  power  in 
the  study  of  the  central  fig- 
ure of  the  romance,  Fvariste 
("■amclin.  This  young  paint- 
er of  bourgeois  origin,  a 
I)upil  of  David,  is  elected  a 
member  or  "jure"  of  the 
tribunal.  Handsome, gifted, 
ginerous,  naturally  tender 
and  noble  of  nature,  he  is 
lauded  by  his  mother  as  the 
best  of  sons.  Hut  the  red 
rage  of  t>ranny  so  .seizes 
upon  his  soul,  he  becomes 
so  drunk  with  the  terrible 
passion  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  people  by- 
sending  their  c-iiemies  t(j  the 
guillotine,  that  at  the  end 
the  same  old  woman  is 
forced  to  declare  .sorrow- 
fully, "lie    is  a    monster." 


'I 


A  disciple  of  Rousseau,  a  lover  of  nature,  |)ro- 
rlaimer  of  the  rights  of  man,  ardent  upholder  of 
liberty,  e»|uality,  and  fr.iternily,  he  is,  neverthe- 
less, the  stuff  tli.it  fanatics  are  made  of,  and  M. 
I'ranre  riepiits  with  skill  the  <r)rr()diiig  indiieiice 
of  a  fixeil  idea  U|H>n  a  M-nsiiive  spirit.    Like  Orestes, 

icr.  Moreover,  the  ruling  passion  is  F.variMc  is  <lriven  by  the  gexls  to  deeds  of  blmxly 
life  a«  it    proverbially   is  in  death,    vengeance,    only    to    writhe    in    tortured    remorse 

ar-cut  little  srene:     A  tumbril  p.is'^-M    iiii<l<-r  the  whips  of  the  Furies. 

'"  l|i;NCr.R    TIIK    ROOT   or    RIA'OLUTION 

the    k<kIh    under    I  Ik-    iir\iv    of    whose 
this    K«^ntle    n.iliire    siilTens    to    iron 
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im,  after 
,;ii  I  If  lines  cries 
cut  him  off  from 

tir.1  »»y 


Who   are 

f^  tt  It  tti.i  fir|9 


1  IM  -IrcaH  and  implacable  deities,  \\,iiit  .iiid 
l-'.imine.  the  brau-n  « lamor  of  whow  voices  sounds 
the    <  note   i>f    hum. in    siifTeriiig.       The 

oppi'  |M-ople  iiiiist   flie  lh.lt   the  people 
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may  cease  to  suffer.  "Especially,"  cries  Evariste, 
"those  who  speculate  in  the  people's  food." 

Throughout  the  book^ — and  the  present  reviewer 
considers  this  perhaps  its  most  significant  feature — 
stress  is  laid  on  the  increased  cost  of  living.  "  How- 
dear  things  are!"  that  is  the  note  struck  again  and 
again.  The  Widow  Gamelin  "eats  with  respect 
the  food  that  has  cost  so  much."  She  says,  "Eat, 
Evariste,  eat!"  as  if  urging  upon  him  the  perform- 
ance of  a  sacred  religious  ceremony.  And  very 
clearly  Anatole  France  shows  us  that  much  of  the 
confusion  and  bloodthirstiness  of  the  times  came 
from  the  desire  to  fix  the  blame  and  find  the  remedy 
for  the  widespread  hunger  and  need.  "The  king 
was  to  blame."  "  It  was  the  Austrian's  extrava- 
gance." "The  aristocrats  were  the  guilty  ones." 
Or  the  emigres,  the  speculators,  those  who  hoarded 
money  instead  of  spending  it,  or  who  took  cash 
out  of  the  country,  or  the  army,  or  the  Tribunal, 
or  the  Republic  itself.  Such  were  the  cries,  and 
the  only  remedy,  alas!  was  blood,  and  blood,  and 
3'et  more  blood. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  sketch  the  minor  char- 
acters, either  women  or  men,  cleverly  drawn  as 
they  are,  but  we  cannot  omit  the  old  "ci-devant," 
Maurice  Brotteaux,  who  is  of  almost  equal  impor- 
tance with  Evariste,  and  whose  character  of  the 
serene  and  whimsical  philosopher  is  elaborated  by 
the  author  with  loving  care.  Formerly  a  wealthy 
and  cultivated  financier,  patron  of  the  arts,  neo- 
pagan,  and  Epicurean,  the  Revolution  has  de- 
prived him  of  his  fortune,  his  title,  and  his  friends, 
but  left  him  his  serene  philosophy,  his  equable 
and  kindly  temper,  and  his  Lucretius,  a  well-worn 
copy  of  whose  charming  verses  he  keeps  always  at 
hand  in  the  bulging  pocket  of  his  shabby  redin- 


gote,  and  whose  Epicurean  precepts  he  not  only 
preaches,  but  practices. 

He  earns  his  scanty  bread — he  whose  supjiers 
were  famous! — by  a  variety  of  occupations.  He 
paints  portraits  of  humble  folk,  he  gives  dancing 
lessons,  he  composes  discourses  for  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  finally,  "rich  with  a  pot  of  glue, 
a  ball  of  string,  a  box  of  watercolors,  and  some 
shreds  of  paper"  he  makes  jumping-jacks  for  the 
toy-merchants. 

We  meet  him  carrying  a  parcel  of  these  cheap 
playthings.  "I  have  here,"  he  says,  "an  entire 
people:  they  are  my  creatures;  they  have  re- 
ceived from  me  a  perishable  body  exempt  from 
joys  and  sufferings.  I  have  not  given  them  the 
power  of  thought,  for  I  am  a  good  god." 

Brotteaux  has  read  Jean-Jacques,  whom  Evar- 
iste and  his  confreres  adore,  and  formed  his  own 
opinion.  "Rousseau,"  he  says,  "who  had  some 
talent,  especially  in  music,  pretended  to  extract 
his  morality  from  Nature  and  really  got  it  from  the 
principles  of  Calvin.  Nature  teaches  us  to  devour 
each  other,  and  gives  us  the  example  of  all  the 
crimes  and  all  the  vices  which  the  social  estate 
corrects  or  dissimulates." 

We  note  with  regret  that  among  the  female 
characters  of  the  book  M.  France  has  seen  fit  to 
present  only  one,  Gamelin's  mother,  who  is  free 
from  some  taint  of  looseness. 

It  is  true,  doubtless,  that  such  periods  tend  to 
produce  laxity  of  morals  and  extravagances  of 
various  sorts  among  both  men  and  women,  but 
the  fact  need  not  be  harped  upon.  It  is  equally 
true  that  there  were  many  men  and  women  who 
displayed  domestic  and  public  virtues  in  the 
same  era. 


THE   NEW   BOOKS 


"T'HE  Greek  Genius  and  Its  Meaning  to  Us,"* 
by  R.  W\  Livingston,  represents  an  unusually 
intelligent  and  successful  attempt  to  interpret  the 
The  Hellenic    spirit  of  ancient  Greece  in  terms  of 
Spirit  living   thought.      For   this   purpose 

Interpreted  the  author  selects  deliberately  the 
literature  of  Athens  during  the  sixth  and  fifth 
centuries  B.C.,  as  containing  most  of  the  essence 
for  which  he  has  gone  in  search.  And  his  search 
results  in  the  establishment  of  six  dominant 
"notes"  as  present  in  all  the  literature  that  he 
holds  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Greek  spirit. 
They  are  the  notes  of  beauty,  of  freedom,  of  direct- 
ness, of  humanism,  of  sanity,  and  of  many-sided- 
ness. On  them  he  bases  his  contention  that  what 
is  best  not  only  in  the  thought  but  in  the  institu- 
tions of  our  own  day  has  its  roots  in  the  Athens  of 
Pericles.  But  in  tracing  this  origin  for  modern 
thought,  he  emphasizes  repeatedly  that  Hellas 
must  be  held  complementary,  not  hostile,  to  Pales- 
tine, and  that  to  understand  and  to  develop  our- 
selves fruitfully  we  must  cherish  equally  the  Greek 
and  the  Hebrew  strains  in  our  mental  and  spiritual 
composition.  There  is  much  food  of  thought  in 
this  lucid,  charming  interpretation  of  the  Hellenic 
spirit  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  modern 
students. 


A  very  stimulating  little  monograph  on  "The 
Shifting  of  Literary  Values, "^  by  Albert  MordcU, 
comes  from  the  International  Press  of  Philadelphia. 
Modern  ^^-  Mordell  undertakes  to  prove 
Literary  the  contention  that  changes  in 
Criticism  morality  must  affect  literary  values, 
"that  some  of  the  classics  idealize  views  of  life 
now  obsolete,  that  these  books  are  therefore  re- 
sponsible for  the  existence  of  some  of  our  moral 
and  intellectual  stagnancy,  and  that  a  new  critical 
outlook  upon  them  is  called  for."  He  has  en- 
deavored, he  says,  not  to  permit  himself  to  be 
influenced  by  the  grand  eulogies  that  have  hereto- 
fore been  pronounced  upon  these  classics,  nor  to  be 
daunted  even  when  the  oldest  and  most  famous 
books  are  involved.  Some  of  the  world's  greatest 
poets,  he  believes,  "have  corrupted  their  poetry 
by  too  close  an  adherence  to  the  errors  of  their 
religion."  Every  new  philosophic  school,  he  in- 
sists, every  great  scientific  discovery,  makes 
changes  in  our  ethical  belief,  hence  in  our  literary 
judgments.  Finally  "to  remain  always  on  a  level 
with  the  classics  and  under  their  sway  is  often  to 
neglect  the  richer  and  more  intellectual  side  of  our 
own  nature,  to  kill  our  originality,  suspend  our 
judgment,  and  retard  the  progress  of  our  own 
minds." 


>  The  Greek  Genius  and  Its  Meaning  to  Us.     By  R.  W.         2  The  Shifting  of  Literary  Values.     By  Albert  Mordell. 
Livingston.     Oxford :  The  Clarendon  Press.    2.50  pp.    $2. .50.     Philadelphia:  The  International  Press,     84  pp. 
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It  will  be  news  to  many,  even  those  fairly  well 

acquainted    with     the     histon.-    of     transatlantic 

steamship  passenger  traffic,  that  the  designers  and 

builders  of  the  Great  Eastern,  built 

^°SWps'''^  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  did  suc- 
ceed in  making  a  ship  practically 
unsinkable.  In  a  ver>-  stimulating  study  of  the 
wreck  of  the  Titanic}  ^ir.  J.  Bernard  Walker,  editor 
of  the  Scientific  American,  reminds  us  of  the  fact 
that  the  Great  Eastern  actually  passed  through  a 
more  severe  ordeal  than  the  Titanic,  but  that  she 
survived  it  and  came  into  port  under  her  own 
steam.  Since  her  day,  says  Mr.  Walker,  in  his 
preface,  the  shipbuilder  has  eliminated  all  but  one 
of  the  safety  dcN-ices  which  made  the  Great  Eastern 
a  ship  so  difficult  to  sink.  "  Nobody,  not  even  the 
shipbuilders  themselves,  seemed  to  realize  what 
was  being  done,  until,  suddenly,  the  world's  finest 
vessel,  in  all  the  pride  of  her  maiden  voyage,  struck 
an  iceberg  and  went  to  the  bottom  in  something 
over  two  and  a  half  hours'  time!  If  we  learn  the 
lesson  of  this  tragedy,  we  shall  lose  no  time  in  get- 
ting back  to  first  principles.  We  shall  reintroduce 
in  all  future  passenger  ships  those  simple  and  effec- 
tive elements  of  safety — the  double  skin,  the  longi- 
tudinal bulkhead,  and  the  watertight  deck — which 
were  conspicuous  in  the  Great  Eastern,  and  which 
alone  can  render  such  a  ship  as  the  Titanic  unsink- 
able." This  little  volume  contains  a  specially  valu- 
able chapter  on  the  relative  value  of  the  safety 
construction  on  a  few  of  the  best  known  ships. 
There  are  some  thirty  or  forty  illustrations. 

A  full  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Titanic,  with 
an  attempt  to  point  out  a  lesson,  has  been  written 
in  narrative  style  by  Lawrence  Beesley,  one  of  the 
survivors.    This  volume  *  also  is  illustrated. 

.\  little  volume  which  casts  some  valuable  and 
interesting  sidelights  upon  prison  life  during  the 
Civil  War  is  George  Haven  Putnam's  "A  Prisoner 
of  War  in  Virginia  1864-5."*     .Mr. 
*  Pri»ooer"    f*"tnam  was  .Adjutant  and  Brevet- 
Major  of  the  176th  New  York  State 
\'oluntetrs.     He  gives,  in  this  lKX)k,  a  pxirsonal  ex- 
perience which  serves  to  make  clear  certain  mat- 
ters in  dispute  since  the  close  of  the  war  concerning 

the  r  '.    ment  of  prisons  in  the  South  and  the 

resp'  >■   of    officials   for    the    suffering    and 

large   pro^x^rtion  of  deaths  in  these  institutions. 
The  Ixxjk  is  illustrated. 

A  new  edition  of  "Canadian  Men  and  W^omcn 

of  the  Time,"* edited  bv  Dr.  Hcnrv  James  Morgan, 

comes  from  the prcis  ot  William  Briggs  of  Toronto. 

This  handlnxik  of  living  ('anadians 

^^'r*„^!l**    contains  12181  r  one  hundred 

mor»-  tn;in    ffi'  anion,   which 

raphiial  nkctchcs  are 

.\c.      Th«'    "Canadian 

of  the  lime"  will,  undoubte<lly, 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  most  mysterious  figure 
connected  with  the  last  hours  of  the  great  Napoleon, 
at    St.    Helena,    was    that    of    a    certain    "Polish 
Napoleon's     follower,"  Captain  Charles  Frederic 
Polish  Jules    Piontkowski.      He   was   faith- 

Companion  fui  to  the  last  to  his  great  master, 
and  the  storj-  of  his  fidelity,  as  told  in  his  letters 
to  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  forms  a  useful  footnote  to 
history-.  These  letters  and  other  documents  re- 
lating to  the  subject  have  been  collected  by  G.  L. 
de  St.  M.  Watson,  under  the  title  "A  Polish  Exile 
With  Napoleon."*     The  volume  is  illustrated. 

Two  books  of  the  descriptive,  biographical  order 
about  more  or  less  famous  women  of  French  his- 
tory, translated  by  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley, 

come  to  us  from  the  Lamb  Publish- 
o'f  N^te""^"  ing    Company.     "The    Ruin    of    A 

Princess"*  tells  the  story  of  Ma- 
dame Elisabeth,  the  ill-starred  sister  of  the  no  less 
unfortunate  Louis  X\'I.  Madame  Elisabeth  has 
been  described  as  almost  the  only  figure  which 
emerges  unsullied  from  the  unspeakable  corrup- 
tion and  decadence  of  the  French  court  and  mon- 
archy of  Louis  XV.  "Illustrious  Dames  of  the 
Court  of  the  Valois  Kings"'  includes  sketches  of 
Catherine  de  Medici,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Anne 
of  Bretagne,  Diana  of  Poitiers,  Jeanne  d'Albert, 
Mary  Stuart,  and  Isabelle  of  Austria.  The  trans- 
lation is  from  the  original  by  Pierre  de  Bourdeille 
and  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve. 

An  unusually  entertaining  book  of  travel  and 
description  is  Edmund  B.  D'Auvergne's  "Switzer- 
land in  Sunshine  and  Snow."*    We  are  led  gently 
A  New  Guide  ^^^   pleasantly,   with  good-natured 
to  side  excursions  into  humor,  through 

Switzerland  jije  \\[^\f,  mountain  republic  from 
Berne  to  Glarus,  besides  being  informed  and  in- 
structed by  several  chapters  on  sports,  guides, 
St.  Bernard  dogs,  and  general  hotel  lore.  This 
volume  is  copiously  illustrated. 

An  entertainingly  written  book  on  some  "Fa- 
mous Houses  and  Literary  Shrines  of  London"* 
that  still  survive  deals  with  houses  in  which 
Houses  and     famous    authors    and    artists    lived 

Haunts  of  En-  and   worked.     The  author,   A.    St. 

glish  Authors  John  Adcock.  tells  us  much  that  is 
interesting  about  the  haunts  of  Johnson,  Milton, 
Shakespeare,  Pojk",  Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  Boswell, 
Keats,  (Juincy,  Byron,  Lamb,  Hood,  Carlyle, 
Thackeray,  Dickens  and  Browning.  There  are 
portrait  illustrations,  besifles  some  very  clever 
drawings,  by  Frederick  Adcock,  brother  of  the 
author.  The  book  is,  in  short,  a  kind  of  superior- 
grade  guide-book  to  London. 
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FINANCIAL  NEWS   FOR  THE 

INVESTOR 

A  DEALER  in  investment  securities  was  in  its  separated  certificates.  But  as  specula- 
astonished,  not  long  ago,  to  receive  an  tion  grew  and  dividend  followed  dividend  the 
inquiry  from  a  prospective  purchaser  asking  number  of  brokers  specializing  in  S.  O.  has 
for  a  list  of  safe  stocks  which  would  net  mounted  up  to  a  score  or  more.  At  this  writ- 
a  return  of  more  than  15  per  cent.  Accus-  ing  one  share  of  stock  of  the  old  Standard 
tomed  as  he  was  to  the  most  unexpected  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey — that  is,  the 
questions,  and  patient  as  long  experience  present  company  witli  all  the  old  subsidiary 
had  made  him  in  explaining  the  fundamental  shares  attached — sells  for  $1140,  or  nearly 
distinctions  between  gambling,  speculation  $500  more  than  it  sold  for  on  the  day  of  the 
and  investment,  this  impossible  request  Supreme  Court  decision  and  $297  more  than 
discouraged  the  dealer  as  to  ever  being  able  the  highest  previous  price  at  which  it  had 
to  make  some  people  understand  the  first  ever  sold.  Since  January  i,  191 2,  the  present 
principles  of  investment.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  and 

But  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  its  former  subsidiaries  have  paid  out  $5,782,- 

dealer  himself  lost  his  most  settled  con  vie-  523  more  in  cash  dividends  than  was  paid 

tions.    Last  May  he  learned  with  apprehen-  by  the  old  combination  for  the  same  period 

sion  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  191 1.    This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  20  per 

had  ordered  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  cent,  and  does  not  take  into  account  various 

dissolve.      It   was   then   feared   in   business  stock  distributions  and  subscription  privileges 

circles  that  this  historic  decree  might  pros-  besides  which  there   are  six  powerful   com- 

trate  the  oil  industry.     No  one  seemed  to  panies  yet  to  be  heard  from, 
know  what  would  become  of  the  segregated       Is  it  any  wonder  that  Standard  Oil  stocks 

oil  companies.     But  speculation  soon  sprang  should   appeal    to   brokers   and   speculators 

up  in  the  shares  of  these  companies  and  their  alike?    And  with  regard  to  those  who  have 

business  continued  to  grow.     One  after  an-  been    satisfied   with   investment   returns   of 

other    they    declared    stock    dividends    and  say  5  per  cent,  is  it  not  a  little  irksome  to  see 

"rights."    Large  regular  cash  dividends  were  securities  which  one  does  not  own  paying 

paid  and  a  steady  advance  in  the  shares  went  enormous  dividends  and  mounting  skyward, 

on.     Despite  the  rise,  extending  over  more  when  one  knows  all  the  time  that  these  com- 

than  half  a  year,  many  of  the  stocks  at  the  panies  have  for  many  years  been  engaged  in 

time   of  this   writing  pay   dividends  which  a  steadily  growing  and  basic  industry? 
even  at  current  high  prices  yield  an  income       Nor  is  it  much  consolation  to  know  that 

approaching  12  per  cent,  a  year.  when  the  oil  companies  were  first  separated 

The  dealer  had  never  felt  much  confidence  their  officers  insisted  that  a  year  must  elapse 
in  the  Standard  Oil  shares  as  investment  before  any  definite  information  could  be 
securities.  He  did  not  believe  enough  was  given  out  as  to  their  operation  under  new 
known  about  them  outside  a  narrow  and  conditions,  or  before  the  big  dividends  could 
limited  circle  of  men.  But  he  read  enough  be  considered  as  permanent.  The  specula- 
of  the  ponderous  government  reports  and  tors  who  waxed  prosperous  buying  these 
of  the  testimony  in  the  suit  to  realize  that  stocks  simply  did  not  wait  for  official  as- 
great  assets  had  been  accumulated  by  this  surances.  They  were  bold  and  they  won. 
wonderfully  successful  group.  He  knew  too  But  while  speculation  in  these  particular 
that  the  oil  and  gasoline  business  was  not  shares  had  been  rarely  successful,  it  is  that 
falling  off.  He  owned  an  automobile  and  very  quality  of  rarity  that  should  make  the 
saw  how  his  own  gasoline  bill  mounted.  So  investor  content  with  smaller  things.  Men 
it  was  that  the  continued  rise  in  oil  shares  of  experience  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  few 
and  the  apparently  never-ending  story  of  speculations  turn  out  as  well.  The  careful 
increasing  dividends  shook  his  faith  in  the  investor  can  afford  to  let  undoubtedly  good 
old,  conservative  precepts  of  safe  and  sane  opportunity  of  growing  rich  go  by  in  order 
investment.  to  maintain  that  frame  of  mind  which  keeps 

When  the  Standard  Oil  combination  was  him  from  losing  what  little  he  has  in  a  dozen 

first  broken  up  only  one  or  two  brokers  traded  wholly  unsuccessful  ventures. 
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Not  long  ago  a  gentleman  who,  for  a  good 
round  sum,  offers  ad\'ice  on  the  stock  market, 
^\Tote  a  book  which  showed  how  a  million 
dollars  could  be  acquired  at  middle  age  by 
the  simple  and  ingenuous  process  of  buj-ing 
a  few  shares  of  stock  early  in  Ufe.  When  the 
greatest  railroad  operator  in  the  country- 
died,  early  this  3'ear,  Wall  Street  guessed  that 
he  had  accumulated  about  S6o,ooo.ooo. 
Edwin  Hawley  had  certainly  enjoyed  ever)' 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  large  fortune.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  '"in  control"  of 
hah"  a  dozen  important  railroads  and  was* 
interested  in  many  others,  he  was  unquestion- 
ably backed  by  the  leading  financial  interests 
in  this  countr}',  and  he  was  one  of  the  coolest 
speculators  and  manipulators  Wall  Street 
had  ever  knovsTi.  But  the  Deputy  State 
Comptroller  has  just  announced  that  the 
net  value  of  the  Hawley  estate  is  exactly 
$5,283,287.90,  well  below  pubhc  expectation. 


When  a  great  man  dies  the  minions  of  the 
law  dig  into  and  turn  up  to  the  daylight  all 
the  e\-idences  of  his  wealth,  no  matter  how 
closely  he  may  have  concealed  them  from 
view  when  he  was  alive.  Among  the  tokens 
of  wealth  which  Hawley  left  behind  were 
more  than  40,000  shares  of  stock  in  a  large 
variety  of  corporations  which  have  little 
value.  He  held  one  lot  of  25,000  shares  of 
a  company  whose  past  history  has  spelled 
anything  but  success.  Even  among  the  se- 
curities which  have  value  there  are  many  of 
proven  failure  as  speculations. 

Even  with  opportunity,  resources,  boldness, 
and  the  right  temperament,  speculation  is 
a  fickle  mistress.  The  investor  whose  small 
property  is  placed  in  a  few  safe  bonds  or  in 
such  a  well-estabhshed  but  moderate  divi- 
dent-paying  stock  as  Pennsylvania  may  after 
all  be  relatively  wiser  than  those  who  move 
in  the  higher  circles  of  finance. 


TYPICAL  INQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS 


No.  3*1.     "DIVERSIFICATION"  EXEMPLIFIED 

As  a  subscriber  and  reader  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  I 
dnire  in  the  future  to  take  advantage  of  the  services  of  the 
Investment  Bureau.  Since  the  first  of  the  present  year,  I 
have  purchased  the  following  bonds  in  equal  amounts: 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  refunding  4  per  cent. 

Chicago  *  Western  Indiana  r^..-- ..  -i  .i,.<i  4  per  cent. 

Iron  Mountain — River  &  G'j  nitg.  4  per  cent. 

Kan.  City.  Ft.  Scott  &  Mem;  ^''l?  4  P^''  cent. 

Kanawha  &  Michigan  general  4  per  cent.  Series  A. 

Southern  Railway  general  and  development  4  per  cent. 

Virginian  Railway  first  mortgage  5  per  cent. 

Denver  Tramway  Terminal  guaranteed  s  per  cent. 

Tri-City  Railway  &  Light  collateral  s  per  cent. 

N.  Y.  Gas,  Elec.  Light,  Heat  &  Power  purchase-money 
4  per  cent. 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  first  and  refunding  5  per  cent. 

Red  River  Power  $  per  cent. 

Pacific  Light  &  Power  first  ntortgage.  guaranteed  5  I 
In  makmg  the  above  purchases.  I  nave  tried  to  k' 
the  Umits  o<  (1)  safety  oC  p""' ^'---i  •••"i  •'''—•'-it;    i-,  .^«   ... 
able  marketaDility;   and  .  rA  s  \>ct  cent. 

Yon  will  tmdoubtedly  n^*'  'd  to  divide  the 

tnvestment  over  the  '  ..ilry  a.-,  inuch  as  possible.     I 

win  appreciate  any  c  ,'/a  may  care  to  make  on  the 

alxjve,  as  well  as  any  «ug^<r%tions  toward   further  purchases 
with  a  view  to  keeping  my  tnvc*tinents  well  balanced. 

One  thing  which  your  list  at  thr  very 

outv  t   is  that  you  are  to  Ix  iided  for  the 

t  which  you  have  applie<l  the  jirini  iple  of 

'i  '  !"'■  •  -[Mt  ially  that  of  geographical  diver- 

.  in  your  endeavor  to  net  an  aver- 
.1.  i<-  01  .5   ;     ■  '  ,   you  li 

V  -I  in  ihi  '>m«'  in-'  .. 

1  III  II,  ^oU 

V.  II-  very  num- 

I  monK  which  your  fundn  have 

I..  '       t..iirr,ilt...,l       |...i.^       jli'- 


1:  1  or  I   "■■'  1^1 1  iv 

N'  wttn\i\  (iroli- 

.1  I  dc- 

V  ,  r  A 

'•  I  •.      HoHcvcr,  wc  arc  I                ■  ihi«t 

li  itiiiiL'  iliat  (Kiinls  to  the  I....  ...,,<m\  of 

'*  t{ivinK  you  any  trouble.      In 


fact,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  next  year  may  see 
some  improvement  in  their  market  positions. 

On  the  whole,  wc  think  >  our  public  utility  bonds 
have  been  pretty  well  chosen.  In  approachinjj  the 
matter  of  suggestions  as  to  what  course  would  be 
most  practicable  for  you  to  pursue  in  placing  your 
additional  funds,  we  note,  first,  your  desire  to  have 
your  entire  list  contain  nothing  l)ut  securities  pos- 
sessing a  reasonable  market.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
requirement  of  marketability,  we  think  we  should 
be  inclined  to  suggest  your  giving  consideration  to 
straight  mortgage  investments,  on  which,  with 
careful  selection,  you  might  get  6  per  cent,  with  a 
high  degree  of  safety,  and  7  with  at  least  reasonable 
safety.  Or,  to  keep  the  limit  more  nearly  5  per 
cent.,  you  might  look  at  municipal  bonds  issued  1)\ 
some  of  the  smaller  though  scarcely  less  prosperous 
(relatively)  towns  and  counties  of  the  West  or 
Middle  West.  As  intimated  already,  however, 
neither  one  of  these  two  types  of  irucslment  pos- 
sesses the  feature  of  marketability.  TIun  are  both 
more  essentially  income  propositions.  \Viili  I  hem 
eliminated,  anti  assuming  that  you  are  desirous  of 
8till  further  diversifying  your  investments  (this 
time,  (M-rhaps,  in  respect  of  kind),  about  the  only 
things  left  in  the  shape  of  bonds  are  in  the  indus 
trial  class.  We  name  a  few  from  .imoiig  the  rc.ison- 
ably  active  issiii-M  listed  nii  I  he  New  N'oik  Slock 
Mx<  h.inge,  niereU  with  I  lit  i<le.i  nf  iiidiialiiig  I  he 
general  cla.sn  which  we  think  might  lit  in  well  with 
the  M'curities  you  already  have: 

\'ir,ini.i-C'arolina    Chemical    firnt    5's,   to  net 
ily  over  S  Ixt  «'ent. 

V\i  ,iiiighouH<'  I'lleitrii    tk   Manufacturing  s'h, 
to  net  .dKiiil  .S.4.S  |xr  cent. 

Armour  iit  (omp.iny  (irHl,  real  i-Htale  4yi'»,  to 
net  alioui  ^.of,  iMTcent, 

lllinoii*  Str«-I  deUnture  4H'>i   <"   '<*'<    alHiul 
S<*S  \**'f  cent. 
I'ndouliledly  your  banker  will  be  able  (o  itugKci*t 
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others  that  would  meet  your  requirements  equally 
well,  if  not  better. 

No.  3^2.     ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  SAVINGS  BANK 

Being  a  steady  and  long-time  reader  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  I  beg  to  solicit  your  services  in  regard  to  the  invest- 
ment of  my  savings.  To  this  end,  I  submit  the  following: 
I  have  accounts  with  two  New  York  savings  banks,  one  bring- 
ing 4  per  cent.,  the  other  only  334  per  cent.  I  would  like  to 
place  my  capital  so  that  it  will  bring  between  4  and  5  per  cent, 
without  risk.  One  bank,  on  application,  declined  to  answer 
my  questions  in  regard  to  this  matter,  as  it  perhaps  naturally 
would,  apprehending  the  withdrawal  of  my  deposit.  Some 
time  ago  an  article  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Review 
referring  to  short-term  bonds  and  the  interest  they  yield. 
This  appealed  to  me.  I  would  be  inclined,  I  think,  to  buy 
securities  maturing  in  five  or  six  years,  or  such  securities  as 
might  be  sold  again  readily  without  loss.  How  would  you 
propose  to  take  care  of  such  securities,  after  they  are  acquired, 
to  prevent  loss,  in  case  they  should  fall  into  strange  hands? 
Can  bonds  be  disposed  of  readily  by  anyone  except  their 
owner? 

Unless  we  mistake  your  habit  of  mind,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  note  of  caution  in  your  letter,  we 
should  say  that  there  is  at  least  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  you  ought  to  seek  to  change  the  form  of  your 
investments  at  all.  A  good  many  things  might  be 
suggested  with  a  view  to  increasing  your  income  to 
an  average  of  rate  between  4  and  5  per  cent.,  how- 
ever. Under  the  circumstances,  the  most  conserv- 
ative thing  you  could  do  to  gain  that  end  would  be 
to  put  the  money  into  the  kind  of  bonds  that  are 
legal  investments  for  the  savings  banks  in  New 
York  State.  You  will  see  the  jioint  of  this  sugges- 
tion if  you  stop  to  consider  that  such  bonds  are  the 
very  kind  that  stand  now  as  security  for  the  money 
you  have  on  deposit  at  the  two  institutions.  Other 
things  being  equal,  there  would  be  no  logical  reason 
why  you  should  not  avail  your.self  of  the  direct 
ownership  of  some  such  bonds,  and  thereby  take 
'Xidvantage  of  an  additional  income  of  one-half,  or 
perhaps  i  per  cent.  Assuming  that  you  desire  to 
have  your  funds  placed  permanently  for  income 
alone,  the  thing  for  you  to  do,  should  you  decide  on 
such  a  course,  would  be  to  ha\-e  whatever  bonds 
you  purchase  registered  in  your  name,  both  as  to 
principal  and  interest.  In  that  event  it  would  be 
a  comparatively  simple  procedure  for  you  to  stop 
payment  on  them,  provided  they  were  lost  or 
stolen  and  attempt  made  to  negotiate  them.  If 
you  were  to  hold  "coupon"  bonds,  you  would  have 
little  chance  to  recover  them  in  case  the)'  were  lost, 
for  such  bonds  are  payable  to  bearer,  usually  both 
I)rincipal  and  interest. 

In  some  respects  your  idea  of  turning  your  atten- 
tion to  short-term  notes  or  bonds  of  an  average 
maturity  of  from  three  to  five  years  is  a  good  one. 
On  such  securities  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to 
get  from  4>^  to,  say,  5K  per  cent.  M'ith  a  fairly  high 
degree  of  safety.  But  in  the  selection  of  issues  of 
this  class  you  would  need  to  use  a  good  deal  of  care- 
ful discrimination  and  to  avail  yourself  of  the  best 
banking  advice.  And  we  should  not,  in  your  case, 
think  it  wise  to  put  the  entire  surplus  into  such 
securities.  

No.  393.      BEGINNING  YOUNG  TO  LEARN  THE 
SCIENCE  OF  INVESTMENT 

My  father  wants  me  to  write  to  you  about  my  savings  fund. 
I  will  soon  have  $100  and  want  to  put  it  where  I  can  sure  get 
6  per  cent.  The  last  $100  I  had  was  put  in  a  real  estate  bond. 
Father  says  I  ought  to  put  the  next  in  something  else.  He  is 
one  of  your  old  subscribers  and  wants  me  to  learn  how  to  man- 
age my  money  so  I  won't  lose  any. 

Your  father  is  quite  right.  It  is  an  excellent 
time  right  now  for  you  to  begin  to  practise  the  prin- 
ciple of  diversification,  the  idea  of  which  is  that 
your  eggs  are  likely  to  be  safer  in  the  end  if  they 
are  not  all  in  one  basket.     We  fear  vou  have  set 


your  demands  a  trifle  too  high  with  respect  to  in- 
come, however.     At  least,  until  you  have  gained  a 
great  deal  of  investment  experience  you  would  be 
liable  to  high  risks  if  you  sought  invariably  to  se- 
cure so  high  a  rate  as  6  per  cent.     In  your  place,  we 
think  we  should  be  disposed  now  to  content  our- 
selves with  a  net  income  of  say  5  per  cent,  at  the 
maximum — 4K   would    perhaps   be   wiser.     With 
this  in  mind,  we  might  suggest  for  your  considera- 
tion one-hundred-dollar  bonds  like  the  following: 
Southern  Pacific — San  Francisco  Terminal  first 
mortgage  4's,   to  }ield  approximately  4}{ 
per  cent. 
Colorado  &  Southern  refunding  and  extension 
4^'s,  to  yield  approximately  4.65  per  cent. 
•    American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  collateral 
trust  4  per  cent,  certificates,  to  yield  approx- 
imately 4.60  per  cent. 
It  would  be  a  good  idea  for  you  to  get  a  list  of  small 
denomination  bonds,  and  to  begin  now  to  study  for 
yourself  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  a  num- 
ber of  well-known  issues,  to  the  end  that  when  your 
money  became  available  next  time  you  could  act 
more  on  your  own  initiative.     Of  course  we  shall 
be  glad  to  help  you  at  any  time,  if  there  is  any  way 
in  which  we  can. 


No.  394. 


OUR  RULE  OF  CONFIDENCE 
REITERATED 


I  notice  in  a  recent  issue  of  your  magazine  that  a  subscriber 
wants  to  purchase  real  estate  or  first  mortgages.  Please  give 
me  his  name  and  address,  as  I  should  like  to  correspond  with 
him  regarding  a  loan. 

You  confront  us  with  a  difficulty.  As  you  may 
imagine,  we  receive  many  requests  of  this  sort. 
In  some  cases  they  come  from  people  who  have  all 
sorts  of  doubtful  things  in  the  shape  of  securities  to 
sell.  So  we  have  had  to  make  a  rule  that  we  must 
observe  absolute  confidence  in  all  our  correspond- 
ence with  investors.  If  we  did  not  adhere  to  this 
rule,  many  of  our  investing  correspondents  would 
instantly  suspect  that  we  were  acting  in  the  inter- 
ests of  others.  Here  is  the  way  it  works:  We  get 
scores  of  letters  a  month  from  investors.  A  few  of 
them  we  reprint,  as  we  are  reprinting  yours,  with- 
out mentioning  names.  Now,  if  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  from  you  on  some  investment  matter 
of  different  character,  we  would  report  to  you  by 
mail,  and,  if  the  subject  was  one  of  general  interest, 
we  might  chose  it  as  one  of  those  to  be  printed  in  the 
next  month's  magazine.  But,  if  people  wanted  to 
get  in  touch  with  you  we  should  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  give  them  your  name.  Nor  would  you  care  to 
have  us. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  SMALL 
WAGE-EARNER 


Please  send  me  information  regarding  investments  for  a 
person  earning  between  fifty  and  sixty  dollars  per  month. 

You  might  have  told  us  how  much  you  are  able 
to  save  out  of  this  amount  of  earnings,  and  how 
long  you  have  been  accumulating  savings.  But  at 
all  events,  about  the  best  information  we  could  give 
you  is  that  a  sound  savings  bank  is  the  best  place 
for  anyone  to  put  money  away  until  such  time  as 
a  sufficient  sum  has  accumulated  to  make  possible 
the  outright  purchase  for  permanent  investment  of 
some  kind  of  high-grade  bond.  If  you  now  have  a 
hundred  dollars  or  so,  you  might  perhaps  be  inter- 
ested in  learning  about  small-denomination  bonds 
of  the  character  that  experience  has  shown  to  be 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  people  of  moderate 
means  and  limited  investment  knowledge.  The 
Readers'  Investment  Bureau  would  be  glad  to  tell 
you  about  such  bonds  at  any  time. 
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DR.  ALEXIS    CARREL,   WINNER    OF    THE    NOBEL    1912    PRIZE    FOR    MEDICINE 

(While  such  a  large  portion  of  the  world  is  resounding  with  the  clash  of  war  and  the  animosi- 
ties of  political  strife,  America  records  a  notable  victory  of  peace.  I*  or  the  first  time  since  it  was 
established  the  Nobel  prize  for  research  work  in  medicine  is  to  come  to  this  country.  This  honor 
was  awarded  last  month  for  1912  to  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research.  Dr.  Carrel's  researches  in  medicine  during  the  past  two  years  have  demonstrated 
that  it  is  possible  to  prolong  heart  life  after  removal  from  the  body  to  which  the  heart  belongs. 
Last  spring  he  succeeded  in  keeping  the  heart  tissue  of  a  chicken  alive  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  apart  from  the  body.  This  discovery  ofTers  great  possibilities  for  constructive  surgery,  and 
has  aroused  much  speculation  in  scientific  circles  as  to  whether  "permanent  life"  might  not  be 
made  possible.  Dr.  Carrel  is  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Lyons. 
In  1903  he  was  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  at  McGill  University,  in  Montreal,  and  afterwards 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  1906  he  came  to  the  Rockefeller  Institute.  The  first 
Nobel  prize  to  come  to  this  country  was  awarded,  in  1906,  to  President  Roosevelt  for  his 
services  in  bringing  about  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan.  The  next  year  (1907)  Prof. 
A.  A.  Michelson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  was  awarded  the  prize  for   physics) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


ThaProcf-  ^^  must  not  losc  our  sense  of 
tion—Aimaya  good  things  already  achieved,  in 
*""""  our  eager  demand  for  things  still 
better,  or  in  our  sense  of  alarm  lest  what 
some  men  proclaim  as  the  gospel  of  progress 
should  prove  fallacious  or  harmful.  It  is 
simply  necessary-  to  do  the  best  we  can  and 
allow  much  to  the  element  of  time.  On  most 
public  questions,  differences  that  seem  to 
divide  the  masses  of  men  can  almost  always 
be  accounted  for  by  this  one  factor  of  di- 
vergence in  the  rapidity  with  which  i)eople 
arrive  at  their  convictions.  The  reformer 
proclaims  his  doctrines  in  advance.  The 
average  mind  moves  more  slowly.  After 
the  laf>se  of  years  this  particular  reformer  is 
overtaken,  and  likely  enough  he  comes  to  be 
known  as  a  conservative.  In  English  states- 
manship, it  has  often  been  the  case  that  fun- 
damental measures  of  democratic  or  social 
progress  demanded  by  the  Liberals  and 
Radicals  have  eventually  been  put  into  final 
form  and  given  practical  effect  by  the  Con- 
scr\-ative  party.  Where  the  i)eoi)lc  have  been 
given  power,  as  in  this  countr>',  they  must 
Jht     "        '!  to  work  out  their  own  f)olitiral 

sal- .    anrl  there  can  be  no  avoiding  the 

necessity  of  facing  difRcult  and  peq)lexing 
ins.  But  if  all  the  forces  of  right  and 
J-  ....  in  the  community  are  striving  to 
train  Injys  and  girU  to  be  go<Kl  c-ili/x-ns,  we 
may  Ik;  allowerl  to  Inrlicvc  that  the  cause  of 
^    ■  ''  r^•  will  make  gains  rather  than 

IcraHo  eo  bv. 

,„  f„,        ''I  intry  wr  havr  llic  grral 

BaikoMg -«    bl<  ,,i  (ivil  order  and  int«-r- 

national    fn-acc.      I  nr   |>co(>lf  of 
rn  Kiiro(H-.  for  a  long  |M-ri«Ki  |»a.Ht, 
in>.    11^.. I  in  thr  (onsfant  -  '        ion  of 

war.     This  stafr  of   mind  i-nlirc 

communilif^  that  it  would  l»e  almost  im|M>S' 
sible  for  mcm>)cnt  of  ty|>iral  .\mirican  com- 


munities to  understand  it.  The  present 
situation  in  the  Balkan  States — where,  as 
these  pages  close  for  the  press,  there  seems 
no  prospect  of  averting  a  general  war  against 
Turkey — is  largely  to  be  explained  as  psycho- 
logical. It  is  not  that  Bulgarians  and  Ser- 
vians and  Greeks,  or  even  Montenegrins, 
have  any  love  ^yhatever  for  the  frightful 
hazards  and  unspeakable  horrors  of  modern 
warfare.  Those  peo})le  love  their  homes,  their 
little  farms,  the  peaceful  life  of  their  villages 
and  neighborhoods.  But  they  have  inher- 
ited an  uncompleted  task.  The  children  are 
trained  in  the  history  of  the  struggle  of  the 
subject  Christian  races  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Turk.  Unsettled  problems  are  always 
a  menace  to  peace. 


The 


It  has  l)een  inev'itable  for  genera- 
uncompieted  tious, — cven  for  centurics. — that 
"**  the  rule  of  the  Turks  over  native 
Christian  races  uiK)n  European  soil  must 
come  to  an  end.  It  does,  indeed,  matter 
much  whether  in  a  given  |)rovince  the  Turk- 
ish rule  is  more  atrocious  or  less.  But  the 
idea  is  im[>lant('rl  in  the  minds  of  all  the  non- 
Mohammedan  |>fopies  of  various  languages 
and  nationalities  that  the  over-rule  of  the 
Turks  is  a  false  and  abhorrent  thing  that  must 
be  brought  to  an  end.  It  would  of  course 
have  been  ended  long  ago,  i)Ut  f(»r  the  ambi- 
tions and  rivalries  of  the  great  European 
|)owers,  which  have  not  wanted  to  break  up 
the  Turkish  hold  u|>on  Ma<tdonia  and  the 
remaining  i)rovinces  of  Euro|M'an  Turkey 
until  they  could  n-s|M'(  tively  make  sure  <»f 
;'■•'■■'■■"  H4imething  for  themselve-;,  or  of  prc- 
:  the  gain  of  s<»melhing  by  their  rivals. 
Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  th<'  Ri-;vii;w  we 
are  presenting  this  situation  in  southeahtern 
l\uro|M-  with  more  thoroughness  and  di-l.iil. 
Suffice  it  here  to  note  the  (ontrast  betweeti 
the  ficareful   conditions   that   surround   our 


f)oprr1«ht.  lOia.  hy  Tm«  Uavia*  or  Hitirwh  (1oMr*HT 


til 
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lives  in  the  United  States  and  the  dreads  and 
terrors  that  have  for  so  long  a  time  affected 
the  minds  of  great  masses  of  men  and  women 
living  in  the  troubled  regions  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Balkans. 

Hviman  ^^  spite  of  difficulties  that  might 
Progress  in  havc  fumished  excuses  for  lax 
Bulgaria  ^^^  apathetic  social  and  political 
life  in  those  small  countries,  there  has  been 
amazing  progress  in  the  past  thirty  years. 
There  has  been  a  spirit  of  intense  loyalty  and 
patriotism  in  all  of  these  small  kingdoms 
and  piincipalities  that  has  not  merely  shown 
itself  in  the  form  of  military  readiness  for 
external  conflict,  but  in  affairs  of  internal 
improvement.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
Bulgaria  and  Greece.  It  is  also  true  of  Servia, 
of  Rumania,  and  of  Bosnia  (which,  however, 
has  owed  its  internal  progress  in  large  part 
to  the  wisdom  of  Austrian  administrators). 
Progress  of  all  sorts,  in  a  country  or  a  com- 
munity, is  often  stimulated  by  some  great 
stress  or  emotion  of  a  universal  character, 
Bulgaria,  for  instance,  was  under  the  rule  of 
the  Turks  until  thirty-five  years  ago.  That 
Turkish  rule  was  attended  by  frightful  atroci- 
ties in  the  last  years  of  its  continuance.  The 
effort  to  obtain  emancipation  lifted  the  Bul- 
garians to  great  heights  of  heroic  valor,  and 
of  determination  to  take  a  worthy  place  in 
the  world.  Their  material  opportunities 
were  not  brilliant;  but  high  spirit  and  noble 
purpose  transformed  Bulgaria  from  a  wretched 
Turkish  province  into  a  nation  of  progressive, 
well-governed,  well-educated  people. 

g^^        If  in  that  comer  of  Europe  men 

Superior     have  the  courage  to  stand   to- 

pportunities  gg^-j^gj-^  facing  their  problems  and 

achieving  far  better  things  for  their  children 
than  were  enjoyed  by  their  parents,  surely 
we  in  the  United  States  have  no  cause  for 
disheartenment.  And,  above  all,  we  have 
no  excuse  if  we  tolerate  bad  conditions.  In 
Bulgaria,  in  Switzerland,  in  Denmark,  the 
institutions  of  government  are  carried  on  for 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  all  the  people. 
In  the  United  States,  under  our  system,  we 
have  brilliant  opportunity  to  promote  the 
public  interest,  and  we  have  only  to  apply 
to  the  task  of  government  our  best  elements 
in  character  and  our  best  qualities  in  states- 
manship, in  order  to  bring  about  many  things 
that  would  make  life  even  better  than  at 
present.  The  great  political  campaign 
through  which  we  have  been  passing  has  no 
other  true  significance  than  this:  It  means 
that  within  the  sphere  of  those  matters  that 


belong  to  the  national  government,  the  people 
want  the  best  attainable  results.  It  means 
that  in  each  one  of  the  forty-eight  States  of 
the  Union  the  people  perceive  an  opportunity 
to  act  together  through  their  central  agency 
in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  for  everybody 
what  nobody  alone  could  obtain  for  himself. 
It  means  that  in  our  cities  and  smaller  divi- 
sions there  is  a  chance  to  make  life  more  whole-, 
some  and  desirable  in  many  way  if  only  the 
people  were  high-spirited  and  earnest  enough 
to  secure  for  themselves  the  kind  of  adminis- 
tration that  would  be  carried  on  in  the  public 
interest  rather  than  in  that  of  the  alliance 
between  business  and  politics. 

ru„     ,     The  great  contest  this  year,  on  the 

Ttiis  Year  s  •  i       i  •  r         •       • 

Political     national  plane,  is  one  of  pnnci- 

habits  and  traditions.  This  magazine  has 
always  stood  for  certain  principles  of  political 
and  social  progress.  It  has  usually  pre- 
sented those  principles  in  what  may  be  called 
the  concrete  educational  way,  rather  than  in 
the  contentious  and  argumentative  fashion, 
or  in  a  merely  abstract  manner.  It  is  hard, 
however,  in  a  campaign  year  of  intense  striv- 
ings for  the  immediate  success  of  the  princi- 
ples in  which  one  believes,  to  avoid  to  some 
extent  the  attitude  of  partisan  preference. 
The  political  life  of  the  old  parties  has  by  no 
means  been  completely  separated  from  sym- 
pathy and  association  with  right  conceptions 
and  principles  of  progress.  There  is  very 
much  in  both  of  the  old  parties  that  has  re- 
sponded— sometimes  tardily,  but  not  insin- 
cerely— to  the  enlightened  growth  of  public 
opinion.  But  for  a  good  while  past,  neither 
of  the  old  parties  has  had  unity  and  strength 
of  leadership  in  the  work  of  political  reform 
and  social  progress. 

„  In  both  old  parties  strong  leaders 

and  and  right  principles  have  met 
Doctrines  ^^-^  constant  obstruction  be- 
cause of  the  mercenary  game  of  professional 
politics,  which  has  been  played  at  the  expense 
of  party  honor  and  of  the  public  well-being. 
One  of  the  best  things  resulting  from  this  past 
year  of  intense  political  discussion  will  be  the 
relative  weakening  everywhere  of  machine 
politics  and  the  boss  system,  whether  on  the 
high  plane  of  the  nation's  government  or  in 
the  more  obscure  political  life  of  States  and 
localities.  Another  thing  that  we  shall  gain  will 
be  the  breaking-up,  in  large  part,  of  the  secret 
financing  of  candidates  and  movements  by 
the  heads  of  trusts  and  corporations.  We 
shall  bring  our  political  life  out  into  the  open, 
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and  that  will  be  ver\'  useful.  In  the  opinion 
of  this  magazine,  there  is  great  merit  in  most 
of  the  principles  and  particular  reforms  de- 
manded in  the  platform  of  the  Progressive 
party.  But  there  is  also  much  merit  in  many 
of  the  things  contained  in  the  Democratic 
and  Repubhcan  platforms.  When  one  v-iews 
things  broadly,  one  must  admit  that  the 
American  people  are  not  just  now  sharply 
divided  over  definite  problems  of  legislation. 
There  are  men  of  all  sorts  of  N-iews  in  each  of 
the  three  leading  parties, — just  as  nowadays 
there  are  men  of  all  shades  and  complexions 
of  theology  in  every  one  of  the  leading  reli- 
gious denominations. 

_   .„       The  Democratic  party  is  full  of 

Tariff  .  *  -'        ,  . 

a»  a  Practical  men  who  are  free-traders  m 
"*"*  principle  and  high-protectionists 
in  practice.  The  Republican  party  has  a 
good  many  members  who  are  protectionists 
in  principle  while  ver>'  doubtful  about  the 
application  of  the  doctrine.  The  Progressives 
as  indi\iduals  hold  all  sorts  of  tariflf  Wews, 
but  their  oflBcia!  attitude  supports  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  while  demanding  scientific 
tariff  revision  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
general  welfare,  rather  than  a  tariff  made  by 
"log-rolling"  and  dictated  by  its  immediate 
beneficiaries.  Let  us  suppose  the  selection 
of  a  hundred  thoughtful  and  public-spirited 
men  from  each  one  of  these  three  parties.— 
a  body  of  three  hundred  in  all.  Imagine 
them  removed  from  the  exigencies  of  party 
pfjiitics  so  that  they  might  forget  their  parties 
and  think  solely  of  the  country  and  its  needs. 
It  would  be  quite  fwssible  for  such  a  body  to 
lay  down  the  lines  of  a  general  tariff  policy 
that  couid  l>e  pursued  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  and  to  formulate  methods  in  accord- 
ance with  which  tariff  revision  could  be 
carried  on  from  time  to  time.  These  three 
hundred  men  would  not  be  unanim<jus,  yet 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  could  reach  general 
at'-  its  in  which  five-sixth.s  of  the  botiy 

w        .  ...ecrfully  concur. 


o///«r»»e««   ^^"''  "^'j^^  '"  putting  the  matter 
tkat  *r,      i-    •'•  '■     '       '    ,\v  that  the 

Hot  vital  1  I        •.• 

i;  ible  citizen- 

ship of  the  Unitcrl  .States  i.s  not  Hhar]>ly 
divider!,  just  now,  >  '.n  like  the 

tariff.      There   is   a    .    i    that    the 

prindf>lc  of  levying  tariffs  in  ^u<  h  a  way  as 
t''  ion  to  A  try  anrl 

pf'..,.,.  , ,•,.■  Mn^i  l>c  a[ijni.  .1  I'M  ,1  ^ '(wd  many 
years  to  come.  The  hrnnK  ratic  House  bills, 
which  were  acf  qitcrl  by  the  .Srnalf  and  vel«K*d 
by  J'rrsidcnt    Taft,  while  reducing  the  aver- 


age level  quite  appreciably,  still  left  us  with 
a  ver\'  high  tariff.  The  country,  therefore, 
is  not  passionately  divided  between  protec- 
tionists and  free-traders;  but  what  it  really 
wants  is  high  statesmanship  and  thorough, 
scientific  judgment  applied  to  the  task  of 
making  our  tariff  fit  our  national  needs.  It 
is  natural  enough  that  in  the  stress  of  a  politi- 
cal campaign  the  speakers  and  writers  of 
each  party  should  do  their  best  to  criticize 
the  attitude  of  opposing  parties  upon  any 
great  question  like  revising  the  tariff  or 
better  regulating  large  industrial  corporations. 
And  doubtless  Governor  Wilson's  way  of 
approaching  these  questions  may  well  please 
many  citizens  better  than  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's way  or  President  Taft's  way.  Never- 
theless, one  might  venture  to  say  that  if 
these  three  men,  with  their  knowledge  and 
experience,  could  be  wholly  removed  from  the 
exigencies  of  party  leadership,  and  could  be 
appointed  to  act  together,  with  ample  leisure, 
as  a  committee  to  lay  down  the  lines  and  prin- 
ciples of  a  tariff  policy  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  and  to  suggest  the  machinery  by  which, 
through  a  tariff  commission  or  otherwise, 
we  could  deal  with  the  concrete  business, 
they  would  almost  certainly  be  able  to  agree 
upon  some  statesmanlike  and  workable  pro- 
posals. Thus  the  country  does  not  know,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  know,  exactly  how  the 
tariff  problem  ought  to  be  solved.  The 
thing  that  men  now  want  is  wisdom  and 
good  sense  applied  in  the  non-partisan 
spirit  to  all  these  economic  problems,  whether 
relating  to  the  tariff,  the  trusts,  the  railroads, 
the  shipping  and  navigation  laws,  or  any 
other  matter  of  current  imi)ortance. 

Thi  Verdict  ^^^PPily»  w^  shall  not  have  failed 
to  bt  to  move  to  some  extent  in  the 
right  direction  as  a  result  of  the 
great  ix)|)ular  debating  of  the  present  year. 
.■\s  for  the  probable  results  of  the  balloting 
on  November  5,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
American  .Sovereign  clearly  refuses  to  an- 
nounce his  verdict  in  advance.  In  other 
words,  there  are  millions  of  voters  who  do  not 
seem  this  year  to  be  under  control  of  the  tra- 
<liti((nal  party  spirit.  .Some  of  these  will 
ex|)ress  their  convictions  best  by  not  voting 
at  all.  .Many  of  them  will  vote  for  one  parly 
in  the  Presidential  election,  and  for  a  different 
party  in  their  State  and  local  contests.  Many 
business  men,  including  bankers  and  the 
heads  of  large  cor|M)rations,  sj-ek  the  success 
of  the  Reptibliran  p;>rly  on  its  old  lines  and 
under  the  (onlrol  of  its  present  m.inagerH. 
Vast  Inxlirs  of  men  believe  that  the  I  )im<)- 
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COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  IN  WASHINGTON  LAST  MONTH 
(Colonel  Roosevelt  appeared  before  the  Senate  committee 
investigating  campaign  contributions  and  expenditures  on 
October  4,  and  added  further  details  to  the  extensive  answer 
he  had  already  made — in  a  letter  to  Senator  Clapp — to  the 
charges  that  he  had  been  aware  of  Standard  Oil  contributions 
in  the  campaign  of  1904.  The  picture  shown  above  was 
photographed  on  that  day) 

cratic  party  has  earned  its  innings,  and  that 
its  candidates  and  platform  are  abundantly 
entitled  to  confidence  and  support.  The  ad- 
herents of  the  national  Progressive  party  com- 
prise a  great  number  of  men  and  women  of 


intense  conviction  and  deep  zeal  for  political 
and  social  reform.  With  their  program  of 
popular  measures,  the  Progressives  count  upon 
the  support  of  wage-earning  voters  almost 
everywhere.  If  this  were  a  normal  political 
year,  Governor  Wilson  and  the  Democrats 
would  certainly  win.  It  is  easy  to  calcu- 
late that  with  the  Republican  voters  split 
into  two  bodies,  the  Democratic  candidate 
must  needs  gain  the  victory  in  spite  of  him- 
self. But  nothing  can  be  counted  upon  with 
any  degree  of  assurance.  The  betting  odds, 
of  course,  have  been  strongly  in  Governor 
Wilson's  favor.  That  Colonel  Roosevelt  will 
cast  a  tremendously  heavy  vote  is  the  belief 
of  impartial  observers.  President  Taft's 
support  during  October  seemed  weak,  and 
there  was  apparently  no  real  conviction  be- 
hind the  bold  claims  that,  the  Republican 
campaign  managers  were  giving  to  the  news- 
papers. But  an  organization  so  completely 
ramified  and  powerfully  intrenched  as  the  old 
Republican  party  must  always  control  a  large 
number  of  votes  through  the  sheer  strength 
of  organization  and  of  party  cohesion. 

Col  Roose-  ^^^  campaign  reached  its  climax 
ueit  of  thrill  and  sensation  when,  on 
Assailed  ^j^^  evening  of  October  14,  at 
Milwaukee,  a  bold  attempt  was  made  upon 
the  life  of  Colonel  Roosevelt.  The  Progres- 
sive candidate  had  just  entered  a  waiting 
automobile,  with  his  secretary  and  immedi- 
ate companions,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the 
Auditorium  to  make  a  set  speech  before  a 
great  audience.  Among  the  people  thronging 
the  sidewalk  was  a  man  who  managed  to 
approach  close  to  the  automobile  and  who 
fired  a  revolver  with  the  evident  intention  of 
sending  a  bullet  through  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
heart.  The  shot,  as  later  discovered,  passed 
through  the  Colonel's  overcoat  and  also 
through  the  manuscript  sheets  of  the  speech 
that  was  in  an  inner  right-hand  coat  pocket. 
The  bullet  then  penetrated  the  right  breast 
to  a  depth  of  perhaps  three  inches.  The 
would-be  assassin  was  immediately  seized  and 
disarmed  by  the  alert  and  courageous  Elbert 
E.  Martin  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  party.  The 
heroic  candidate  himself  insisted  upon  going 
directly  to  the  Auditorium,  where  he  pro- 
ceeded, against  the  urgent  remonstrance  of 
physicians,  to  deliver  his  speech,  occupying 
about  an  hour's  time.  Nothing  could  better 
have  illustrated  the  marvelous  vitality  and 
the  physical  and  moral  courage  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  than  his  pluck  in  proceeding  with 
the  speech.  It  was  not  prudent  from  the 
ordinary  standpoint,  but  it  was  soldier-like, 
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COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  ON  HIS  RECENT  SPEAKING  TOUR 

(The  a{xi%'c  is  a  very  mil  typical  likent-ss  of  Colonol  Roosfvcit  when 

recrjffninng  the  appUu«:  ■  I.     It  was  photoKraphol  at  New  Orleans,  late 

in  SeptetnlieT.  At  rhe  mornent  when  he  was  «hot  in  Milwaukee,  on  the  evening  of 
October  14.  he  had  riicn  to  hu  (cct  in  the  automobile  and  lidcl  his  hut,  precisely 
■•  in  this  {>tcture) 


and  it  was  done  in  no  spirit  off)stenlation. 
It  is  fjuite  likely  that  Colonel  Roosevelt 
felt  that  when  once  he  suhmitter]  himself  to 
til-  '^  of  the  ^  lUl  he  im- 

\ni    ...   .  in  the  thr^ :  i   remained 

J>efore  election,  for  him  to  take  any  further 
»!'•  '  in  the  ca:  ' 


Cir 

ai: 


■  '  I    10    III  III 


l»urt  of  his 

strength  in  a/ldn-xsin^^  the  ((reat  waiting  audi- 
ence that  wa>- 

nciviand  clo»^«  .  , 

edented  cirrum^'                          r  h;ul  a  f<»rmal 
ftficrth  h'  I  to  Its 

Ctinduiioii  '.,1',. ...iii-Mi-    ■. •ikahle. 


^^_^  In  hi>  u|>«ninK  remarks,  Colonel 
Abov  Ro«ise\«-ll  s|M>ke  with  feeling  and 
Htproach  j^inj-frily  of  his  own  motives  in 
the  present  (am|)aiKn.  He  «ii(lart«i  that  he 
was  n«»l  in  the  moxemenl  from  any  desire  for 
his  own  |K"rsonal  sue  (ess,  hut  because  of  his 
devotion  to  the  prim  ipirs  of  his  platform  and 
the  cause  thai  he  re|)resriil(d.  lie  further 
s|Hike  with  lirmncss,  though  not  with  exag- 
geration, regarding  the  danger  of  incitement 
to  th<  iii.ition  of  |>ul(li(  men  whm  mis- 

repre-! mi  an«l  alnise  are  tarried  so  far 

hy  the  op|K>sing  news|»;i|M'rH  a»  to  play  u|H)n 
the  morliid  pro|H'nHilies  of  a  certain  type  of 
dis4»rdered  mind.      It    was  this  same  sort  of 
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incitement  that  resulted  in  the  assassination 
of  Presidents  Garfield  and  McKinley.  The 
virulence  of  the  attacks  upon  Colonel  Roose- 
velt has  been  almost  unexampled;  and  thou- 
sands of  men  who  ought  to  know  better  have 
been  led  so  far  in  their  feeling  against  him  as 
to  say  openly  and  everywhere  that  he  is  a 
dangerous  character,  while  some  have  been 
so  reckless  as  to  say  that  they  would  be  glad 
if  he  were  destroyed.  The  man  who  shot 
Colonel  Roosevelt  is  named  John  Schrank, 
who  gave  an  address  in  the  tenement-house 
district  of  the  East  Side  of  New  York  City. 
He  seems  to  have  followed  the  Colonel, 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  shoot.  There 
was  no  indication  that  this  man  belonged  to 
the  Socialist  party,  or  that  he  represented 
any  group  or  political  element.  He  seems  to 
belong  to  the  t>pe  of  crank  who  is  the  victim 
of  the  habit  of  reading  mendacious  and  sensa- 
tional newspapers.  For  thirty  years  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  been  engaged  in  active  and 
energetic  public  work.  Though  delicate  and 
sickly  as  a  boy-,  he  was  able,  by  strong  will 
power  and  good  care,  to  build  uj)  a  physique 
that  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  possesses. 
His  life  has  been  one  of  great  and  methodical 
industry,  and  of  the  most  abstemious  and 
temperate  habits.  Yet  within  the  past  few 
months  a  great  number  of  his  opponents  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  gulled  by  the  cheap 
and  false  slander  that  he  is  an  alcoholic 
inebriate.  His  public  work  has  been  singu- 
larly high-minded  and  habitually  free  from 
the  private  or  personal  motive.  Yet  his 
enemies  have  been  accusing  him  of  every  kind 
of  wild  and  distorted  personal  ambition  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  base  and  mercenary  rela- 
tionships on  the  other  hand.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  the  American  people,  in  their  hearts, 
know  that  such  things  are  not  true.  We  are 
all  a  good  deal  affected,  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
by  the  tone  of  the  newspapers  that  we  regu- 
larly read.  And  so  there  are  people  who  have 
for  a  time  allowed  their  own  good  sense  to  be 
obscured  by  malignant  attacks  upon  Colonel 
Roosevelt  which  were  inspired  by  enemies 
whose  motives  would  not  bear  the  light  of 
day.  Yet  even  these  prejudiced  readers, 
when  they  stop  to  consider  the  Colonel's  long 
career  of  wholesome  public  activity,  are  sure 
to  perceive  the  danger  of  being  unjust  to  our 
most  distinguished  living  citizen. 

Col.  Rooseoeifs  ^^  ^  matter  of  permanent  record. 

Speaking     Something  should  be  said  of  the 

remarkable     campaign     Colonel 

Roosevelt   had   been   making   in   the  weeks 

previous  to  the  Milwaukee  occurrence.     On 


October  3  he  returned  to  New  York  from  a' 
tour  lasting  thirty-one  days,  comprising  more 
than  10,000  miles  of  travel  and  speech-making 
in  twenty-seven  State's.  This  journey  cov- 
ered most  of  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  those  of  the 
South.  After  returning  to  New  York  and 
resting  a  day  or  two.  Colonel  Roosevelt  ap- 
peared before  the  Clapp  committee  in  Wash- 
ington and  testified  regarding  his  knorwledge 
of  campaign  contributions  in  1904.  On 
October  7,  he  started  westward  upon  a  trip 
to  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  in- 
tending to  return  through  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  in  time  to 
spend  the  last  few  days  of  the  campaign  in 
the  State  of  New  York  and  one  or  two  New 
England  States.  His  versatility  and  power 
were  never  so  much  displayed  in  any  speaking 
tour  as  in  the  efforts  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber. He  had  planned  to  give  timely  assist- 
ance to  his  cause  in  Indiana  and  Ohio,  where 
his  presence  was  expected  greatly  to  help  the 
State  leaders.  And,  above  all,  he  had  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  much  in  his  own  State 
of  New  York.  But  with  the  cheering  belief 
that  his  disability  is  only  a  temporary  matter, 
his  supporters  will  naturally  have  redoubled 
their  own  efforts. 

Governor  Wilson  has  not  traveled 
'^"pafon'  nearly  as  much  as  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, nor  spoken  so  frequently. 
But  he  made  an  extensive  tour  of  the  Middle 
West  in  September,  and  in  October  he  was  as 
far  west  as  Colorado  and  Kansas.  His  cam- 
paign has  been  conducted  with  personal 
dignity  and  tact,  and  while  he  cannot  be  said 
to  have  become  a  popular  idol,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  his  great  talents  as  a  speaker  have 
been  recognized,  and  that  his  personality  has 
gained  an  increasing  hold  upon  a  public 
which  at  first  thought  of  him  in  his  academic 
character.  Governor  Wilson  has  especially 
concerned  himself  with  the  tariff,  the  control 
of  corporations,  and  the  economic  policies  of  a 
well-administered  government.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  in  a  year  like  this,  that  the  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  party  could  be  wholly 
and  minutely  explicit.  The  chief  business  of 
the  President,  after  all,  is  to  administer  the 
government  and  enforce  the  laws  in  an  effi- 
cient way.  He  must  maintain  good  relations 
with  foreign  countries  and  show  the  alert 
intelligence,  decisive  will-power,  and  un- 
tainted moral  purpose  that  are  requisite  in  the 
head  of  a  great  nation.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  that  a  candidate  will  tell  you  to  the 
last  detail  just  how  his  party  would  solve  this 
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Cop^r  zfal  \jf  l,*ii4«Tw<>o.J  A  L'aler"  >o-l.  New  V^ri: 

GOVERNOR  WILSON  GREETING  THE  FARMERS  AT  A  RAILROAD  CROSSING 

(Everyone  knows  how  fully  Governor  Wilson's  platform  appearance  and  finished  oratory  meet  all  set  and  formal  occa- 
■ions.  But  the  picture  above  shows  that  he  can  also  unbend,  and  greet  his  plain  fellow-citizens  on  easy  and  democratic  tenns. 
This  photograph  was  taken  in  Indiana  on  one  of  Governor  Wilson's  recent  speaking  tours.  As  soon  as  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
cagagementa  were  brought  to  an  end  by  his  gunshot  wound.  Governor  Wilson  announced  that,  after  filling  several  necessary 
and  imniediate  engagements,  he  would  give  up  his  own  further  plans  of  speaking.  Thus  it  seemed  probable  that  the  last 
two  weeks  of  the  campaign  would  be  comparatively  quiet,  and  that  the  chief  candidates  would  make  few  if  any  appearances 
before  large  audiences) 


problem  or  that.  If  he  should  undertake  to 
be  explicit  upon  all  things  he  would  be 
merely  indulging  in  platform  talk.  The  per- 
sonal qualities  and  character  of  a  President 
of  the  United  States  are  many  fold  more  im- 
j)'  -'  '  •  than  his  opinions  \i\Hm  matters  of 
1'  .'»n.    Since  it  is  now  generally  believed 

that  the  choice  at  the  polls  is  to  lie  between 
Governor  Wilvm  an^l  Colonel  Roosevelt,  it 
is  fortunate  to  have  evidence  that  either 
man  possesses  the  qualities  of  an  able  and 
patriotic  administrator. 


Jaft 
Campaign 


Prc-siflent  Taft  has  not  l>een  very 
active  in  hi.H  own  campaign  for 
•  '     "ion.     lie  h.'is  f       '      '  veral 
a/ldresces  ;i       ^    <n  prcjiared  ii  vs  t«i 

new«{{jafMrrs  and  |>cri(xti(  als.  During  the  fitHt 
p.irt  (li  f  >  '  ']  rest 

and  Tt<  :  ...   ;..i    .-...    J.,,, t.itrs. 

The  <.ar:  -  ...  .  ff»r  his  rcnomination,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  present  year,  was  intense, 
prcfK-cnpying,  and  not  fairly  compatible  \\ith 


the  dignity  or  the  duties  of  the  Presidential 
office.  The  e.xertions  made  by  the  Taft  cam- 
paign committee  at  that  time  were  very  e.\- 
pensive  and  ably  organized.  So  far  as  can 
be  noted,  the  efforts  of  the  last  two  months 
have  not  been  in  keeping  with  those  put  forth 
in  the  pre-convention  peril xl.  There  has  not 
been  a  notable  sjjeaking  campaign  on  behalf 
of  the  Taft-Sherniaii  tic  ket.  Vice-President 
Sherman  is  unfortunately  in  a  state  of  ill 
health  that  has  prevented  his  taking  part  in 
the  campaign.  The  cabinet  has  been  widely 
scattered,  and  not  as  active  as  might  ha\e 
been  e.\j)ected.  Secretary  Kno.v's  earlier  trip 
to  Central  America,  and  his  later  trip  to 
Jai)an,  prartically  resulte<l  in  his  being  en- 
tirely absent  from  his  own  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  chief  peri(Mls  of  |M>litical  stress, 
■y  .M.-u:V'«*;igh  has  betm  n^garded  as  a 

1.1 I. it,  and,  .so  far  ;is  we  are  aware,  has 

taken  no  active  part  in  the  season's  politics. 
Secretary  Slimson  was  absent  on  a  long  trip 
in  the  mounliiins  :ind  forests  of  C.ilifoania. 
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Pliutogrnph  l>y  Paul  Tlionipson.   New  ^'nrk 

COL.   FRANKLIN  Q    BROWN  AND  MR.  GEORGE  R.   SHELDON.  JOINT  MANAGERS  OF   THE 

TAFT  CAMPAIGN   FUND 

(Mr.  George  R.  Sheldon,  of  Mew  York,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  Republican  campaign  committee  four  years  ago,  was 
persuaded  by  the  national  committee  to  retain  that  office  for  the  campaign  of  19 12.  Associated  with  him  in  the  work  of 
financing  the  campaign  is  Col.  Franklin  Q.  Brown,  also  of  New  York.  Both  gentlemen  are  prominent  as  bankers  and  finan- 
ciers in  the  Wall  Street  district.  It  is  to  be  said  that  both  of  them  are  men  of  the  highest  personal  and  business  standing. 
The  money-making  industries  of  the  United  States  are  largely  in  the  corporate  form.  It  is  true  of  Republicans,  Democrats, 
and  Progressives  alike  that  their  campaign  funds  are  this  year  derived  very  largely  from  men  whose  wealth  has  come  from 
their  connectijm  with  large  corporations.  The  great  end  to  be  sought  is  that  all  such  contributions  should  be  open  and  public, 
and  that  no  gift  should  be  received  from  any  man  who  is  trying  to  purchase  favor  or  immunity  for  himself  or  for  his  corpora- 
tion interests) 


Secretary  Fisher  was  in  Hawaii  and  else- 
where remote  from  the  stormy  politics  of  his 
own  State  of  Illinois.  Secretary  Meyer  de- 
voted himself  to  the  administration  of  the 
navy  with  intelligence  and  skill,  taking  no 
part,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  the  politics  of 
Massachusetts.  Postmaster-General  Hitch- 
cock has  been  busy  with  the  work  of  his  de- 
partment, but  has  been  out  of  politics.  Secre- 
tary Nagel  and  Attorney-General  Wickersham 
have  been  not  mute,  but  they  have  not  been 
active.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  situation 
previous  to  the  last  ten  days  of  October.  It 
may  have  been  planned  to  put  more  vim  into 
the  Taf  t  campaign  toward  the  end. 

,,    „        .It  is  not  quite  time  yet  to  esti- 

The  Campaign  t  r     1  i-      1 

Funds,  as    mate  the  value  of  the  disclosures 

made  in  the  testimony  before  the 

Senate    committee    investigating    campaign 


contributions  and  expenditures.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  was  a  witness  last  month,  as  were 
all  of  the  contemporary  political  managers 
and  a  number  of  prominent  financiers,  in- 
cluding Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  It  was 
shown  that  men  of  large  wealth  connected 
with  corporations  had  decided,  toward  the 
end  of  the  campaign  of  1904,  that  in  spite  of 
their  disUke  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  they  pre- 
ferred to  keep  the  Republican  party  in  power. 
Accordingly,  they  contributed. large  sums  to 
the  campaign  fund,  chiefly  through  the  treas- 
urer, Mr.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss.  Every  sensible 
man  has  become  satisfied  that  Colonel  Roose- 
velt was  in  no  way  guilty  of  improper  rela- 
tions with  corporation  men  at  that  time.  It 
is  valuable,  however,  for  the  public  to  know 
just  how  these  political  funds  have  been  con- 
tributed in  times  past.  In  the  campaign  of 
1Q08,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft,  the 
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President's  brother,  contributed  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  toward  the  expense  of 
securing  the  nomination  for  Mr.  Taft.  In  the 
present  year,  all  of  the  candidates  have  been 
supported  by  men  of  means  who  have  gi\-en 
money  Uberally.  This  was  true  of  Mr. 
La  Follette,  Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  on 
the  Republican  side,  and  of  all  the  leading 
Democratic  candidates.  It  does  not  seem 
likely  that  any  of  the  disclosures  of  this  in- 
quin,"  can  to  any  extent  affect  the  voting  for 
any  one  of  the  three  candidates.  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  inquir\-  will  have  a  very 
valuable  future  effect  upon  the  raising  of 
campaign  funds.  There  will  be  an  increasing 
attempt  to  secure  a  much  larger  number  cf 
gifts  in  smaller  amounts  from  disinterested 
members  of  political  parties. 


i 


MR.    I.I.i>.\    II.    IIOOKI.K.    OF    NLW    VUKK 

(Treasurer  of  the  national  Progressive  campaign  committi.c, 

who  testified  regarding  the  Roosevelt  campaign  fund) 


m*  1.. 


rr.  mt  MitirrtMU  ounpaNrrM) 


MM.    <  ll\hl>S    I'.     lAI  I,    or 
•I     'Uf'fth<pf   irl    Ihr     l'rr«|i|rnl,   and     'lint 


\  II 

'■It    t<i    tin 


Talt  fund*  at  ivot  and  luti) 
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Copyrfght  by  the  Atiicrican  Press  Association.  New  York 

HON.  JOB  E.  HEDGES,  WITH  MR.  AND  MRS.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH.  JR. 

(Mr.  Hedges,  on  the   left  in  the  group,   is   the   Republican   nominee   for   Governor  of   New  York,  and    Mr.  Wadsworth    is 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor.     Mrs.  Wadsworth  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State) 


The  nomination  of  Mr.  Oscar 
York  State  S.  Straus  for  Governor  of  New 
Republicans  york  by  the  Progressive  party 
had  met  with  a  unanimous  chorus  of  ap- 
proval everywhere.  It  was  plain  that  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  State  conven- 
tions, coming  later,  would  have  to  appear 
upon  their  best  behavior  and  seem  to  be  free 
from  the  dictation  of  bosses  or  the  accusation 
of  merely  ratifying  programs  previously 
made.  But  those  who  know  best  have  de- 
clared that  in  both  conventions  the  seeming 
spontaneity  had  been  arranged  in  advance. 
The  Republican  plan  was  to  allow  several 
names  to  go  before  the  convention,  only  two 
of  which,  however,  seemed  to  have  any  real 
chance.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  James  W. 
Wadsworth,  Jr.,  who  for  .some  time  has  been 
the  bright  and  promising  favorite  of  the  Re- 
publican organization,  and  the  other  was  Mr. 


Job  E.  Hedges,  a  well-known  public  speaker, 
who  had  opposed  the  Roosevelt-Stimson  men 
at  the  Saratoga  convention  in  19 lo.  The 
result  of  the  convention  was  that  Mr. 
Hedges  was  nominated  for  Governor  and 
Mr.  Wadsworth  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  had  been  speaker  of  the  lower 
House,  and  if  elected  Lieutenant-Governor 
he  will  be  presiding  officer  of  the  State  senate. 
It  is  said  that  his  friends  did  not  intend  to 
nominate  him  for  Governor  this  year,  be- 
cause they  wished  to  save  him  for  some  more 
favorable  time  in  the  future.  Mr.  Hedges' 
face  and  voice  have  been  familiar  in  Repub- 
lican conventions  and  before  New  York  audi- 
ences for  a  long  time.  He  has  not  heretofore 
been  regarded  as  a  probable  nominee  for  so 
important  an  office,  and  the  prominence  at- 
tained by  him  at  this  time  will  be  a  valuable 
asset  to  him,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  bis 
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Copyrighl  by  Ibe  Aiii«->can  Press  Association,  New  Vork 

THREE  LEADING  PERSONALITIES  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION 

(Mr.  William  D.  Guthrie,  as  temporar>'  chairman,   made   the  principal  address  and  Senator  Root  and  State  Chairman 

Barnes  were  the  convention's    most  potent  advisers) 


defeat  is  con^idercd  inevitable  lor  reasons 
that  reflect  in  no  way  U|X)n  his  personal  fit- 
ness. Mr.  Hedges  is  wholly  sincere  in  his 
ambition  to  make  a  worthy  public  record,  and 
no  one  has  been  saying  a  word  against  him 
in  this  campaign.  The  so-called  "keynote" 
speech  of  the  convention  was  made  by  a 
gentleman  famous  as  a  great  corporation 
lawyer,  but  not  a  familiar  figure  in  the  po- 
litical field.  Mr.  Guthrie's  general  ^^ew  of 
the  Lssues  at  .stake  this  year  is  that  of  a  great 
array  of  lawyers  who  are  sup|K)rting  Mr.  Taft 
and  opjxjsing  the  Progrosive  doctrines. 
Senator  Rfx^t  was  the  dominating  mind  in  the 
conven"'  -  nd  Mr.  Harncs,  chairman  of  I  he 
State   '  ;tee,    was   naturally    the   chief 

practical  manager. 


Uf.  ."tulur 


The  democrats  under  other  cir- 
n„d        cum.stanccs  would  have  given  a 

Tammany  •       .-  .        ,,  ... 

rcnomination   to  Governor   Dix. 
The  situation   was  wh«»lly  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Mur|>hy,  head  of  the  Tammany  organi- 
zation.    Up  to  the  la.st  it  wa.s  Mr.  .Murphy's 
'.as  an  <  -|><»rter  of 

'  ;cmand ^nd  term. 

But  the  Dix  administration  had  l>cen  con- 
demned V)  uns(>aringly  Ijy  the  press  of  the 
<sf  .»,      ;,,,  t,,,|inj{    the    leading     hemcHralic 
.New  York  City,  that  it  was 


not  i)os.sible  to  take  the  chances.     All  the 
influence  of  the  friends  of  the  national  Dem- 
ocratic  ticket   was    exerted   to   the   utmost 
against   Dix.     The  Xew   York   World,   and 
various  other  papers,   were   sujiporting   the 
up-State  Democratic  leaders  in  their  dtclara- 
tion  that  in  case  of  Dix's  nomination  they 
would  put  a  competing  Democratic  ticket  in 
the  field.     Under  these  circumstances,  se\  eral 
names  were  allowed  to  ap|)ear  before  the  State 
convention,  and  the  fourth  ballot  was  reached 
before  the  convention  gracefully,  and  in  i)er- 
fectly  good  temper,  agreed  upon  the  choice  of 
Mr.  William  Sulzer,  of  Xew  York  City,    lor 
nearly  twenty  years  .Mr.  Sul/.er  has  been  in 
Congress   re|)resenting  a  Tammany  district. 
He  has  steadily  grown  in  inlluence  and  public 
favor.     His  talent  for  representing  the  plain 
peoi)le  in  a  sym|)athetic,  democratic  way  is 
not  merely  the  ac<)uire(l  art  of  a  professional 
I>olitician,     In   .Mr.   Sul/.er's  character,   the 
democratic  spirit  is  a  matter  <>f  tcmpcranu  iit 
and  conviction,     lie  i^  (  hairman  uf  the  C(»m- 
mittee   on    Koreign    Affairs   in    the   present 
Drmo<  ralic  House.     He  had  nuK  h  to  do  with 
the  agitation    which    resulted    in    the   stand 
taken  by  our  government  on  the  (|ueslion  ol 
naturalized  Jews  traveling  in   Russia  under 
the  |)r«)lerlion  of  AnuTi<an  passports.     Mr. 
Sul/-<'r  is  also  a  beliexc-r  in  tin-  na\  v.  and  tic 
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be  remembered,  has  always 
maintained  his  position  as  a 
Tammany  man,  and  it  would 
be  hardly  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  his  breaking  away 
from  that  organization.  If 
Mr.  Sulzer  or  Mr.  Hedges 
could  be  as  free  and  un- 
trammeled  as  Mr.  Straus,  in 
case  of  election,  either  one 
of  them  \vould  make  a  good 
Governor.  The  contest 
would  seem  to  lie  between 
Mr.  Straus  and  Mr.  Sulzer. 
But  no  one  can  predict 
election  results  this  year  in 
the  State  of  New  York. 


New 

England 

Candidates 


Copyright  by  the  American  Press  Association.  New  York 

HON.  WILLIAM  SULZER  (ON  THE  LEFT)   AND  HON.   MARTIN  H. 
GLYNN   (ON  THE  RIGHT) 

(Mr.  .Sulzer  and  Mr.  Glynn  are  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  State  Democratic  ticket) 

was  the  foremost  Democratic  leader  in  the 
House  to  oppose  his  party's  "no-battleship" 
policy  in  the  last  session,  and  to  bring  about 
the  final  compromise  in  favor  of  one  very 
large  and  powerful  ship  as  against  the  estab- 
lished program  of  two  battleships  each  year. 
Mr.  Sulzer,  like  Mr.  Hedges,  is  determined, 
in  case  of  election,  to  give  the  State  of  New 
York  the  best  services  of  which  he  is  capable. 
But  in  case  of  Democratic  victory  Mr.  Sulzer  publicans.  In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
would  not  be  the  sole  governing  authority,    the  situation  seems  favorable  to  the  Demo- 


The    triangular 
situation    which 
gives  New  York 
three  conspicuous  candidates 
for  the  Governorship  is  re- 
peated in  many  other  States. 
Some  of  these  situations  had 
been  completed  early  enough 
to  be  set  forth  in  our  issue  last 
month.     In  Massachusetts, 
the  party  primaries  of  Sep- 
tember   24   gave  Governor 
Foss  the  renomination  as  a 
Democrat,  and  placed  Mr. 
Joseph  Walker  in  nomina- 
tion as  a  Republican.     The 
Progressives  had  previously 
nominated   Mr.   Charles  S: 
Bird,  of  whom  mention  was 
made    in   these  pages   last 
month.      In    Rhode    Island 
the  Republicans  have  put  up 
Governor  Pothier  for  a  fifth 
term,  and  the  Progressives 
ha\e  named  Mr.  Albert  H.  Humes  of  Paw- 
tucket.   A  well-known  Providence  lawyer,  Mr. 
Theodore  F.  Green,  has  been  named  by  the 
Democrats.     The  Connecticut  Progressives, 
late  in  September,  nominated  Mr.  Herbert 
Knox  Smith,  who  had  recently  resigned  as 
federcal  Commissioner  of  Corporations.    Gov- 
ernor Baldwin  had  previously  been  named  by 
the  Democrats,  and  Judge  Studley  by  the  Re- 


The  rest  of  the  State  ticket  is  not  regarded  as 
averaging  up  to  Mr.  Sulzer's  level  of  inde- 
pendence and  sense  of  public  duty.  Further- 
more, a  Tammany  legislature  would  be  dom- 
inated by  Mr.  Murphy  rather  than  by 
Governor  Sulzer.     Mr.  Sulzer  himself,  it  must 


crats.  Our  comment  last  month  included  a 
statement  of  the  situation  in  New  Hampshire, 
where  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  heads  the  Pro- 
gressive ticket.  The  Vermont  Legislature 
has  settled  the  Governorship  contest  in  favor 
of  Fletcher,  the  Republican  candidate. 
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GOVERNOR   FOSS.   DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATE  IN    MASSACHUSETTS.  AND  HON.   JOSEPH  WALKER. 

REPUBUCAN  CANDIDATE 


The  Western  States  had  ioT  the 
^•"Jf  ^.i"^  most  part  completed  their  tickets 

In  the  Wtt  1 .    '    •         1  T       »  f  ■ 

earner  in  the  season.  In  Mnine- 
sota,  Governor  Eberhart  won  his  renomina- 
lion  as  a  Republican,  by  virtue  of  the  second- 
choice  pro\-iijion  of  the  primar\'  law.  P.  M. 
Ringdal,  of  Crookston,  was  victorious  in  the 
DemcKH-atic  primar\-.     The  Progressives,  in 


a  convention  on  September  20.  selected  Mr. 
P.  V.  Collins,  editor  of  the  Xorllncistcrn 
Agriculturisl,  as  their  candidate  for  CJovernor. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  is  re]H)rted  as  very  strong  in 
Minnesota.  In  Michigan,  a  I'rogressive  ticket 
was  placed  in  the  field  on  October  i,  headed 
by  State  Senator  L.  Whitney  Walkins.  In  the 
State  of  Washington   the   Republican    Gov- 


TMI 


i>    IIV.rtHI.K  \ 

atfVKfxnn  or  krw  MAumuut. 


Rotirft  T    ll'xlur  Marion  U.  Ilu>- 

>h     Till.    I'ttlN.HI.sslX  ».    \M>    HKi'l'HI.n   \K   <  ANOIOATlAi    KOK 
(.OVKRXOR  or  W,\HMIVr.ToN 
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JOHN    C.     KARIiL,    DEMOCRAT  FRAN'CIS    E.     M  GOVERN,    REPUBLICAN 

CANDIDATES  FOR  GOVERNOR  OF  WISCONSIN 


C.  C.  Parks  E.  P.  Costigan 

THE   REPUBLICAN   AND   PROGRESSIVE   CANDIDATES  FOR 
GOVERNOR    OF   COLORADO 


ernor  Hay  was  renominated  in  the  September 
primaries,  and  the  Democratic  candidate  is 
the  Hon.  Ernest  Lister.  The  Progressive 
candidate  is  Mr.  Robert  T.  Hodge.  The 
wholly  uncertain  condition  existing  in  the 
States  of  the  Middle  West  renders  it  useless 
to  venture  any  prediction.  The  State  of 
Wisconsin  furnishes  a  good  example  of  this 
uncertainty.  In  that  State  Senator  LaFol- 
lette,  who  is  devoting  his  time  chiefly  to 
the  recital  of  what  he  regards  as  his  own 
personal  grievances  against  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, is  strongly  advocating  the  reelection  of 
Governor  McGovern.  Curiously  enough, 
LaFoUette  praises  McGovern  as  worthy 
of  the  fullest  support  and  confidence  in  his 
capacity  as  chief  executive  of  the  State, 
while  bitterly  condemning  McGovern  for 
supporting  the  Presidential  candidacy  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt.  Senator  LaFoUette  also 
denounces  in  unmeasured  terms  the  Demo- 
cratic State  ticket,  and  declares  that  it  has 
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Cop,  fi^ht  ■    .   •  .'  tv,'    r  *.  NcT»  -  '-        .  I    y.  S .    "i". 

PREilDENT  AND  MRS.  TAFT  ON  THE  "MAYFLOWER  '  DURING  THE  REVIEW  OF  THE 

BATTLESHIP  FLEET  LAST  MONTH 

(Prom  right  to  left  are  Herbert  L.  Sattcrlec  |formcrly  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  N'avy).  Secretary  Meyer. 

Charles  P.  Taft  [in  the  rear),  the  Preiident.  Mrs.  Taft.  Gen.  B.  P.  Tracy  [Secretary 

of  the  Navy  lutder  President  Harrison],  and  Henry  W.  Taftl 


the  .>upport  of  "the  anti-Bn-an,  anti-Wilson 
Tor)'  Democrats  and  the  reactionary  'stal- 
wart' Keijublicans."  Thus  the  mix-up  in 
\Vi.sconsin  is  quite  beyond  all  analysis,  and 
in  Illinois  and  same  other  Western  States 
the  party  cliaos  is  almost  as  great. 

Til*  Mao      ^'^^^  month  our  cnteq)risinK  See- 
on  reti:rv'  of  the  \a\y,  Sir.  Meyer, 
arranged  on  a  larger  scale  a  repe- 
tition of  last  year's  practical  object-lesson  as 
'          '      '        v.e  and  mobility  of  our  navy, 
i    .          :-.  .y-.,  I  2^. American  warships  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  Iluflson,  extending  nine  miles 
up  the  river  from  a  jxiint  opjxisite  the  heart 
of  .N'ew  N'ork  f'ily;  an<l  anyone  who  wished 
(ould   S4X'  and   a/lmire   the   second   greatest 
war  fleet  ever  assemble<l,  or  couM  Iniard  the 
ve>  '  '          '      .imine  them  closely.    Ilie  fleet 
wa-         ,  i    by    tlie    rr< -idenl    and    the 
Secretary  of  the  \a\'y  on  Octolnrr  14.  and 
'  ly  it  was  r'    ' 

.  ...,.   :'>  M-a.     Mr.  ..;._,.,    

'  show  a-,  many  jwrvms  an  |M>Hsible 

junt  what  they  are  getting  for  the  hundreds 

•■    -  -"-  -  ,    •  '  .r   for   <»iir   ( hii-f 

i    ■  i|><*  l<i  softfd  the 


objections  of  those  who  fail  to  see  any  reason 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  navy  at  its  pres- 
ent standard  of  efficiency.  He  ivlso  hoped  to 
interest  young  Americans  in  the  seeminj-ily 
hajjpy  and  contented  lot  of  the  sailor.  Many 
thousands  availed  theni>elves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  board  a  battleship;  and  they  saw 
thinj^s,  and  had  other  things  cxi)lained  to 
them,  which  they  will  not  soon  forget. 

,,    ,   „     ,     The  work  of  the  seaman  of  to-day 

Uncle  Sam's    .  ,.,.•' 

uoi/ern  IS  not  all  s(Tul)l)ing  and  jjoiislnng, 
tamen  i}^,,,j^|i  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
that.  The  "sailor"  was  in  evidence  in  the 
wireless  room,  with  an  instrument  at  bis  ear 
an* I  his  finger  on  the  li-legraph  key.  He  was 
in  the  e\e(uti\e  (tOuer's  or  the  paymaster's 
nK)m,  using  a  tyj)ewriter,  an  a<lding  mr.chinc, 
or  a  card-index  system.  Or  |)(Tha|)s  he  was 
jK-rched  on  a  turret  or  in  a  skeUton  mast, 
waving  the  signal  flags  and  conveying  some 
■  tu  a  sail<ir  on  another  ship  whom  thr 

ibber"  (oiild  not  e\en  se<'.      Of  (ourse 

the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  newest 
iulditions  toour  navy.thesiiper-dreadnought.n 
.]rkiiti\as  and  W'vntuim^,  which  are  lh»-  most 
|Miwerful  batlle^lii|)s  in  fix-  world.     The  best 
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argument  for  an  efficient  navy  is  found  in  a 
comparison  of  these  modern  warships  with 
those  of  a  decade  ago.  During  our  war  with 
Spain,  the  Iowa  was  the  pride  of  the  fleet. 
With  all  respect  to  that  vessel,  what  chance 
would  it  stand,  with  its  four  1 2-inch  guns,  in 
conflict  with  a  battleship  like  the  Wyoming, 
with  three  times  as  many?  Both  these  ships 
were  in  the  Hudson  last  month,  and  they 
undoubtedly  converted  many — as  Secretary 
Meyer  had  hoped — to  the  belief  that  we 
should  have  either  an  up-to-date  navy  or 
none   at   all. 

On  October  g,  the  forty-first  an- 
Pr/JeZion    nivcrsary  of  the  great   Chicago 

fire,  there  took  place  quite  gen- 
erally throughout  the  United  States  the  more 
or  less  formal  celebration  of  Fire  Prevention 
Day.  In  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  New  York,  for 
example,  Governors  Deneen,  Carroll,  and 
Dix  by  official  proclamation  specially  desig- 
nated the  day  for  observance  and  recom- 
mended that  public  and  private  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  matter  of  fire  dangers  and 
their  prevention.  In  several  Western  States, 
in  compliance  with  official  suggestion,  the 
day  was  devoted  to  a  general  overhauling 
and  cleaning  of  flues  and  heating  devices, 
while  in  the  schools  generally  fire  drills  were 
held  and  the  children  were  instructed  on  the 
dangers  of  fire,  warned  against  carelessness, 
and  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  uni- 
versal caution.  The  celebration  of  Fire 
Prevention  Day  is  but  one  phase  of  the 
national  campaign  of  general  education  that 
is  now  being  waged  in  the  hope  of  removing 
what  has  been  a  long-standing  national 
menace  and  disgrace.  In  191 1  the  fire  loss 
in  the  United  States  was  $2.31  per  capita, 
as  compared  with  81  cents  in  France,  53 
cents  in  England,  and  21  cents  in  Germany. 
The  fire  loss  in  New  York  in  191 1  was  $2.45 
as  against  60  cents  in  Paris,  54  cents  in  Lon- 
don, and  18  cents  in  Hamburg,  Boston,  a 
city  of  about  the  same  size  as  Hamburg,  had 
a  fire  loss  of  $3.26  per  capita,  or  over  eighteen 
times  as  great.  Yet  until  recently  little  or 
no  heed  has  been  paid  to  the  lesson,  empha- 
sized as  it  is  annually  by  great  conflagrations 
and  such  catastrophes  as  the  Washington 
Place  holocaust  of  191 1,  where  145  workers 
perished  in  a  New  York  factory. 

With  the  approaching  completion 
Siwpil      of  large  projects  for  increasing  the 

water  supply  of  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles  at  a  cost  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  it  is  also  important  to  con- 


sider the  equally  serious  if  less  spectacular 
matter  of  water  conservation  within  the  cities 
themselves.  Tlais  work  is  outlined  elsewhere 
in  this  magazine  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Bemis.  The 
lesson  that  many  American  cities  still  have 
to  learn  is  that  efficient  and  economical 
maintenance  of  existing  water-works  sys- 
tems is  no  less  the  province  of  sound  municipal 
engineering  than  the  construction  of  vast 
aqueducts  and  reservoirs  designed  to  stand  as 
Twentieth  Century  monuments.  Likewise, 
a  large  per  capita  consumption  of  water  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  a  high  standard  of 
living  and  cleanliness,  but  may  mean  an 
inexcusable  laxity  of  maintenance.  It  was 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  Washington,  D.  C, 
stood  face  to  face  with  the  apparent  necessity 
of  increasing  its  water  supply  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  some  $5,000,000.  It  was  suggested 
that  before  this  was  done  an  examination  of  the 
distribution  system  should  be  made  by  expert 
water-works  engineers,  and  a  careful  survey 
was  undertaken.  By  methods  outlined  in 
an  article  following  that  of  Professor  Bemis, 
underground  leakage  and  waste  were  detected 
to  such  a  marked  degree  that  it  was  found 
possible  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  extensive 
new  works  that  had  been  contemplated.  But 
whether  secured  by  good  municipal  care  and 
housekeeping  or  by  new  and  increased  supply 
systems,  adequate  and  pure  water  everywhere 
is  essential  to  the  health  of  the  community, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  there  is 
widespread  interest  in  new  aqueducts  and 
purification  plants.  Thus  in  Richmond,  Va., 
the  local  water  bureau  daily  exhibits  on  one 
of  the  principal  streets  samples  of  raw  and 
filtered  water,  and  its  reports  and  analyses 
are  published  by  the  local  press. 


So  widespread  has  become  the  pub- 
Hygiene  ^^^  interest  in  pure  water  and  its 
relation  to  disease  that  it  is  only 
natural  for  the  public  now  to  concern  itself 
with  such  movements  as  involve  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  milk  supply,  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis,  the  establishment  of  a  national 
quarantine,  and  other  like  movements  for  the 
preservation  and  amelioration  of  the  national 
health.  Accordingly  the  Fifteenth  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography, 
held  at  Washington  late  in  September,  and 
the  first  of  the  kind  to  take  place  in  America, 
aroused  interest  that  was  not  confined  to  the 
physicians  and  sanitarians  in  attendance. 
As  will  be  seen  from  a  special  article  else- 
where in  this  issue  of  the  Review,  the  many 
scientific  and  technical  papers  there  pre- 
sented dealt  mth  subjects  of  vital  importance 
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NEW    YORK'S   EDUCATIONAL    PARTHENON    AT  ALBANY 
(The  State  Educational  Buildiritj.  dedicated  on  October   17) 


and  interest  to  the  intelligent  layman  no  less 
than  to  the  meclicarman  and  scientist.  Fur- 
thermore there  was  held  an  interesting 
exhibition  at  which  were  shown  modern  muse- 
um methfxJs  of  teaching  hygiene  and  sani- 
tary' lessfjns  to  the  general  public.  There 
were  exhibited  models,  charts,  and  photo- 
graphs, in  addition  to  hospital  equipment 
and  instruments  unrl  other  material,  that 
were  intended  to  present  in  the  most  forcible 
manner  Ies.sons  on  such  im|)ortant  subjects  as 
careof  children,  disease  prevention,  evils  of  use 
of  alcohol,  the  j)ropagation  of  disease  by  in- 
Mxts,  and  military  hygirne.  This  exhibition 
was  especially  interesting  as  showing  what 
■     '   and  orV   • 

'        .,  .    "^  I"""!'  - 

hygiene   and   sanitation.     liut   it   was   also 
t   that   the  |>ubli(    interest   was  not 

« <1  to  those  attending  ''•    -    liibition. 

It   wa*   evident    from   the  ai  of   the 

'  i\  |»a|>ers  and  jjarticularly  th'*  rt-suUs 

'  -       '•    'to  the  r<»n- 

V.  ■  ,  that   these 

|>a|icnt  were  attracting  wide  attention  and 
!■   "  in  problcin^  of 

I.. .11   and  gniwing 

apprrc  iation  of  mixlern  ".« icntilic  melh^nls. 


u     y,   L'      I  he  New  York  State  Education 

ntiu  Torn  *,,.,,.  ,,,  i-i 

Educntion  Jiuucling  at  All)any,  which  was 
ui  ding  (ii.(jicate(l  last  month,  is  not  only 
impressive  architecturally,  but  it  meets  a 
I)ublic  need  in  a  way  that  is  most  creditable 
to  the  Empire  State.  This  edifice  houses  the 
State  Library',  which  was  all  but  totally 
destroyed  by  tire  in  the  capitol  building  in 
March,  iqii,  but  which  is  being  renewed 
under  liberal  State  appropriations.  It  also 
contains  quarters  for  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  I)e|)artment  of  Education  and 
the  State  .Museum,  and  an  auditorium  seating 
a  thousand  persons.  .Mlogetlier,  for  building 
and  equipment,  the  State  has  expended 
■^  00,000  thus  far.  Those  who  are  familiar 
I  the  pcruliar  res|Ktnsibilili(s  of  the  New 
York  Department  of  Education  know  that  it 
has  long  demanded  an  admini  tratidii  build- 
ing. As  to  the  provision  for  the  State 
Library,  it  would  be  well  if  some  other  Stales 
would  follow  the  excellent  eximjile  set  l)y 
New  York  and  Wisconsin  in  tlie  erection  of 
suitable  lirepr(M>f  buildings  to  c<»ntain  the 
State  archives  and  (ollections  of  printed 
IxKiks,  many  of  wlii»  h  <aim<i|  be  diipjic  .itcd. 
Such  buildings  pniperly  dign'fy  the  liijjiier 
ideals  of  State  governments. 
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PREMIER    BORDEN    ADDRESSING    AN    OPEN    AIR 
MEETING    IN    MONTREAL 

_      .  ,  ,,      In    an    address   in   Toronto,   on 

Canada  s  Navy  ^^       ,        ,  t,  •         t.        i 

and  Her      September  22,  rremier  Borden, 
ai  roacs     ^£  Canada,  explained  officially  the 

objects  and  accomplishments  of  his  recent 

visit  to  London.     He  declared: 

The  people  of  the  old  land  [Great  Britain]  are 
determined  to  maintain  for  themselves  and  for 
Canadians  a  sure  path  across  every  ocean  where 
British  dominions  lie.  .  .  .  With  cooperation  in 
imperial  defense  must  come  a  certain  voice  by 
Canada  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  war.  ...  As 
for  our  home  land,  we  will  continue  its  develop- 
ment by  necessary  railroad  construction. 

This  address  was  delivered  on  the  anni\'ersary 
of  the  Canadian  general  election  at  which 


reciprocity  with  the  United  States  was  re- 
jected and  Mr.  Borden's  party  was  triumph- 
ant at  the  polls.  The  question  of  the  form  in 
which  Canada's  contribution  shall  be  made 
to  the  British  imperial  navy,  whether  as  a 
battleship  or  as  a  cash  contribution,  is  one  of 
the  pressing  political  issues  in  the  Dominion 
at  present.  So  important  does  this  seem  to 
the  Premier  and  his  ministry  that,  instead 
of  waiting  until  January,  the  regular  time  of 
the  assembling  of  Parliament,  the  legislators 
will  be  called  together  early  in  the  present 
month  to  receive  a  report  of  Mr.  Borden's 
British  visit  and  to  consider  the  naval  policy 
of  the  Dominion.  We  hope  to  give  to  our 
readers  in  these  pages  next  month  a  compre- 
hensive and  authoritative  article  on  this 
naval  problem  as  it  presses  in  Canada  to-day. 
The  question  of  railway  construction,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Hudson  Bay  line, 
as  it  will  be  affected  by  the  Panama  Canal, 
will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  number. 
In  this  issue  (on  page  585)  we  present  ex- 
Senator  Beveridge's  able  and  illuminating 
description  of  Canada's  experiment  with  state 
owned  railways,  the  story  of  the  building  and 
operation  of  the  Intercolonial. 


Mexico's 
Upward 
Progress 


Despite  the  persistent  newspaper 
reports  of  anarchy  and  disorder 
in  Mexico  and  the  gloomy  pre- 
dictions as  to  the  early  or  ultimate  failure  of 
the  Madero  administration,  good  evidence  is 
not  wanting  that  solid  progress  is  being  made 
in  the  republic  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
This  Review  has  received  a  letter  from  an 
American  resident  in  Mexico  City,  whose 
businef^s  interests  are  dependent  on  financial 
stability  and  legal  security.  The  following 
paragraph  is  significant: 

Things  in  Mexico  are  much  better  than  they 
have  been  before.  The  Government  is  more  in 
control  than  heretofore,  the  army  has  greatly  in- 
creased and  has  stood  loyal,  the  finances  are  in 
excellent  condition,  the  cabinet  is  harmonious,  the 
local  press  of  importance  is  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment,— except  one  paper  which  is  likely  to  fail 
financially.  With  the  defeat  of  Orozco  there  ended 
the  only  serious  opposition  of  a  political  nature. 
Bandits  have  been  flourishing  in  different  dis- 
tricts, but  they  are  on  the  decrease,  partly  because 
they  are  being  shot,  and  partly  because  the  defeat 
of  Orozco  and  the  capture  of  his  father  strengthen 
the  Government  and  discourage  disorder.  No  dis- 
orders occurred  here  or  in  other  cities  on  Septem- 
ber 16  [the  anniversary  of  Mexican  independence] 
the  day  for  which  many  uprisings  were  predicted. 
There  were  great  crowds  taking  part  in  the  cele- 
bration, but  never  before  have  we  seen  a  more 
orderly  good-natured  crowd  together.  Congress 
met  in  regular  session  on  that  day.  The  Presi- 
dent's message  was  well  received.  It  covered  the 
situation  admirably.  ,The  Government  has  a  good 
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working  majority  in  the  Congress  and  there  is 
everj-  reason  to  believe  it  will  be  able  to  carry  for- 
ward its  program.  The  financial  conditions  are 
admirable,  despite  the  war  and  the  loss  of  revenue 
resulting  from  the  control  of  the  cit)'  of  El  Paso 
and  two  other  custom  houses  by  Orozco.  There 
was  a  surplus  for  last  year  in  both  the  general 
treasury  and  the  operation  of  the  National  Rail- 
ways. The  proposed  modification  of  the  tariff 
and  some  other  taxes  next  year  will  yield  an  addi- 
tional revenue  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the 
increase  in  array  expenses.  The  Government  has 
taken  a  wise  step  regarding  publicity.  An  ar- 
rangement has  been  with  the  banks  under  which 
an  accurate  daily  statement  of  the  truth  will  be 
given  to  the  world.  This  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, since  it  will  counteract  the  evil  that  has 
been  done  by  certain  people  who  have  hoped  to 
gain  some  personal  influence  and  financial  benefit 
from  the  overthrow  of  the  Government.  The 
rumors  that  the  federal  army  is  not  loyal  are  false. 
The  army  to-day  is  stronger  than  it  has  been  in 
many  years.  The  various  acts  of  violence  that 
have  occurred  recently  in  the  southern  and  central 
portions  of  the  countn.-  are  clearly  non-political 
in  the  broad  sense.  They  have  been  committed 
by  bandits  who  are  not  united  by  any  common 
purpose.  Without  question,  the  problem  in  the 
state  of  Morelos  with  Zapata  is  difficult,  but  by  the 
defeat  of  the  political  revolutionists  in  the  North, 
the  Zapata  question  will  be  quickly  settled.  The 
(jovernment    n  '    ^   ver>'    fully   the   absolute 

necessity  of  sup  ^  the  bandits  in  the  clilTerent 

states  and  will  uae  e.vtreme  measures  to  compel 
obedience  to  law.  The  just  claims  presented  by 
foreigners  for  loss  of  life  will  be  promptly  adjusted, 
but  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  such  claims  is 
that  many  of  them  are  absurdly  extravagant  and 
Ik-chusc  of  the  improfx-r  claims  the  just  claims 
must  necessarily  suffer  delay  in  settlement. 

^     .  \  new  stage  in  thj  much  chcck- 

"ir>  ered  progress  of  Nicaraguan  his- 

tor)'  and  a  comparatively  new 
departure  in  American  foreign  jxjlitics  was 
begun  late  in  August  when  200  American 
sailors  and  marines  were  landed  at  Corinto, 
the  Pacific  scafK^rt  of  Nicaragua,  and  f<jrced 
their  way  to  Le<jn  and  Managua,  the  capital 
through  territory  hekl  by  the  revolutionists. 
The  revolt  against  the  autht)rity  of  the  Diaz, 

'.' ■" '-'iment  in  the  Xic.;'- 1  republic  wa> 

'i-d  la-st  month.     I  ilal  h;id  been 

threaicncrl  by  the  relnrl  tr(x)[>s,  and  the  rail- 
road conn-  *'  '  "'  '  '^iipl«-d  for 
weeks.  li  _  nnined  to 
protect  American  life  and  proiierty  and  aid 
the  ev'  i\  government  in  maintaining 
order,  i,.  ..fore,  on  .\ugiist  27,  a  ballle- 
»hip  and  M;%'eral  rruisirrs,  under  command  of 
Rear  .-\.lmiralS<^nitherl.-ind,  landed  the  marines 


sailopi    protected    the    railroad    connection 

fr«»m  t'  •  tr»  I  he  interior  l;ik«->.     Follow- 

ing the  aent  for  the  Nii.iraguaii  govern- 

ment, to  which  wc  refer  later,  that  the  United 


States  would  not  countenance  "the  uncivil- 
ized actions"  of  the  rebel  leader.  General 
Mena,  and  would  lend  moral  support  to  the 
cause  of  good  government,  these  sailors  and 
marines  took  part  in  the  fighting.  A  number 
of  positions  held  by  the  insurgents  were  cap- 
tured, including,  on  October  6,  the  town  of 
Leon,  the  ecclesiastical  center  of  the  republic. 
On  another  page  this  month  we  print  an 
article  setting  forth  the  genesis  and  causes 
of  this  present  Nicaraguan  revolutionary 
movement,  from  the  pen  of  an  American 
who  occupies  a  government  position  in  that 
republic  and  is  thoroughly  con\'ersant  with 
the  facts  of  which  he  speaks. 

r  ^  e*^      As  a  result  of  this  activity  of  the 

tna  of  the  .  .  .       -K-r- 

Nicaraguan  American  marines  in  Nicaragua 
^""^  the  re\-olt  against  the  govern- 
ment of  that  republic  has  been  suppressed  and 
order  restored.  On  September  26  General 
Mena,  the  chief  commander  of  those  in  re- 
bellion, surrendered  to  Rear  Admiral  South- 
erland,  and  that  naval  official  reported  to  the 
American  Minister  at  Managua  that  the 
revolution  was  practically  over,  that  the  rail- 
road was  in  operation,  and  that  jxissenger 
and  freight  traffic  had  been  resumed.  Ad- 
miral Southerland  reported  further  that  he 
had  announced  to  both  sides  that  no  favor 
would  be  shown  toward  breakers  of  peace, 
and  that,  while  the  rebels  had  been  chastised, 
no  government  troops  would  be  ])ermitte(l  to 
enter  any  strongholds  until  normal  conditions 
had  been  absolutely  restored.  On  Se])teml)er 
12,  United  States  Minister  Weitzel  at  Man- 
agua, handed  to  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment, communicated  to  the  revolutionists, 
and  made  public  a  note  from  acting  Secretary 
of  State  Wilson,  selling  forth  this  govern- 
ment's iinalUrable  opposition  to  the  present 


^^ 


A    I'liAi   IKAI.    Al'l'l  |i    MION    OK    TIIK 
M'lSlfor    IXH   ri'INI'  " 

Ihr  RiK  Juiinro 

m  virw  (»/  what  it 

imprrtaliam   to  liogin   the 
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THE  ANTI-HOME  RULE  DEMONSTRATION   IN  BELFAST  LAST  MONTH— THE  PARADE 


revolution  in  Nicaragua.  The  note  made  it 
plain  that  American  marines  were  landed  to 
protect  American  lives  and  proi)erty  and  to 
assist  in  making  it  possible  for  General  Mena 
and  his  forces  to  be  suppressed.  This  note  in 
its  general  tenor  is  a  warning  to  all  Central 
America.  The  American  purpose,  says  the 
note,  is  to  foster  true  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  free  elections  in  Central  America. 
To  this  end,  "strong  moral  support  will  be 
given  to  established  governments  against 
revolutions  based  upon  the  selfish  designs  of 
would-be  despots  and  not  upon  any  principle 
or  popular  demand."  "Force  will  be  used, 
if  necessary,  to  maintain  free  communica- 
tions with  and  to  protect  American  ministries 
and  legations." 

„  .,.  .  The  British  Parliament  assem- 
Parliament  blcd  for  its  autumu  scssion  on 
^^'^  October  7  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons proceeded  at  once  to  the  government's 
program  for  the  session.  The  Premier  pro- 
posed the  closure  measure  for  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  Home  Rule  bill.  This  measure 
provided  for  twenty-seven  days'  deliberation 
on  the  bill  from  the  time  of  its  entering  com- 
mittee until  its  third  reading  or  p>assage. 
The  Premier's  motion  was  adopted  on  Octo- 
ber   14.     Whatever    amendments    may    be 


made  by  the  speaker,  who  has  a  certain  lati- 
tude in  this  matter,  thirty  days  is  to  be  the 
limit  permitted  for  discussion.  Meanwhile 
the  campaign  in  Ulster  against  Home  Rule 
has  been  waxing  warm.  As  the  crowning 
proof  of  their  determination  never  to  submit 
to  the  domination  of  an  Irish  Parliament, 
thousands  of  Ulsterites,  under  the  lead  of 
Sir  Edward  Carson  (on  September  28),  signed 
a  "covenant"  of  resistance  to  Home  Rule. 
It  seems  likely  that  the  government  will  be 
able  to  put  through  the  measure  without 
difficulty,  although  the  Liberals  have  lost 
much  of  their  strength  in  the  Commons  since 
the  last  general  election.  In  December,  1910, 
when  the  last  pollings  were  made  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  official  majority  was 
126.  The  different  bye  elections  since  that 
time  have  cut  down  this  majority  to  108. 
It  is  now  being  freely  predicted  that  there 
will  be  a  general  election  in  the  spring. 


The  Balkan 

War  at 

Last 


Once  again  all  the  wise  interna- 
tional prophets  have  been  con- 
founded. The  real  trouble  in  the 
Balkans,  predicted  every  spring  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  has  come  upon  Europe  as  an 
almost  complete  surprise.  A  definite  under- 
standing between  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Monte- 
negro and  Greece — always  declared  an  impos 
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sible  thing — had  been  achieved  and  pro- 
claimed, and  concerted  action  against  Turkey 
begun  before  any  of  the  chancelleries  of  Europe 
could  realize  what  had  happened.  Little 
Montenegro,  on  October  8,  formally  de- 
clared war  against  her  powerful  Moslem 
neighbor  and  marched  her  armies  across  the 
border.  In  summoning  the  Montenegrins  to 
the  assistance  of  their  brethren  in  that  part 
of  Old  Ser\-ia  now  known  as  the  Sanjak  (sub- 
province)  of  Xo\'i  Bazar  King  Nicholas  issued 
from  Cettinje,  the  Montenegrin  capital,  a 
proclamation  which  is  believed  to  summarize 
the  objects  and  scope  of  the  Balkan  Confed- 
eration.    It  said  in  part: 

Montenegro  had  hoped  to  obtain  the  liberation 
of  the  Serbs  in  Turkey  without  the  shedding  of 
blood,  but  peaceful  endeavors  proved  unavailing, 
and  no  other  recourse  was  left  but  to  take  up  the 
sword  on  their  behalf. 

We  are  assured,  in  this  holy  undertaking,  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  wc  will 
have  the  loyal  assistance  of  the  Kings  of  Servia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Greece  and  their  peoples,  who  in  this 
affair  have  ranged  themselves  with  the  Montene- 
grins like  brothers. 

Montenegro  is  attacking  Turkey  not  from  mo- 
tives of  arrogance,  but  inspired  by  a  noble  resolve 
to  prevent  the  final  < Mirmination  of  her  breiliren. 

Within  less  than  a  week  the  Montenegrin 
army,  led  by  King  Nicholas  and  two  of  his 
sons  in  person,  had  assaulted  and  captured  a 
numl>er  of  strongly  fortified  positions  in 
Turkish  territory',  and  had  been  received  by 
their  Slavonic  brethren  in  that  land  as  deliv- 
erers. The  armies  of  Bulgaria,  Servia  and 
Greece  were,  at  the  same  time,  swiftly  mobil- 
ized and  moved  to  the  Turki.sh  frontier.  The 
parliaments  of  these  countries  voted  liberal 
war  credits,  and,  as  with  one  voice,  the  peo])le 
of  the  four  Balkan  States  demanded  immedi- 
ate war  to  the  death  with  Turkey.  Diplo- 
matic notes,  amcjunting  to  Ultimatums,  were 
ad''  '  to  the  Forte  demanding  immediate 

rt: :i  Macedonia  with  guaranties.     It  is 

one  of  Turkey's  historic  l>oasts  that  she  never 
yields  to  menace..  The  Ottoman  re|)ly  was 
an  immediate  order  f</r  mobilization,  and,  <  n 
October  17,  Turkey  dc-clare<l  war  against 
Bulgaria  and  Servia. 

\t   the  same  lime  the  Ottoman 
waA  careful  to  admit  that 

'*"  "' Ihf  I'orte  i-.  wiljiiii;  t<»  make  rrr- 

tair<  •'■•'•>■--'•■<-  '<<■  the  way  of  reforms  in  her 
CI  An  article,  apparently 

ofri(i;illy   in  [fired,  ap|MMring  in   the  A^rncr 

(Ht  .,-.-.,       I     .   -      ...  ^Yiv 

T.,  be- 

fore   the    concerted    art  ion    of    the    Halkan 


States,  to  apply  to  all  pro\irices  of  the  empire 
the  reforms  drawn  up  by  the  International 
Commission  for  Eastern  Rumelia  in  1879  (as 
a  result  of  the  Berlin  Congress  of  the  year 
before)  and  declared  law  by  decree  from  Con- 
stantinople the  same  year.  Autonomy  for 
the  remaining  European  pro\dnces  of  Turkey 
are  pronounced  impossible  by  this  Ottoman 
journal.  "Autonomy  would  eventually  be 
used  as  a  lever  for  the  complete  separation  of 
Macedonia  from  the  Turkish  Empire."  This 
point  of  \iew  was  diplomatically  set  forth  in 
the  polite  note  to  the  Powers. 

The  New  '^^^  suddeu  appearance  of  this 
Balkan  new  and  formidable  corporate 
power,  the  Balkan  Confederation, 
is  already  an  important  factor  in  the  game 
of  European  politics.  As  long  as  the  four 
Balkan  States,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Montenegro 
and  Greece,  acted  separately,  they  were  help- 
less. As  long  as  agents  of  Turkey  or  the 
Powers  were  able  to  stir  up  Scr\ians  against 
Bulgarians,  and  Bulgarians  against  Greeks, 
to  mutual  quarrels  and  mutual  slaughter,  the 
foolish  and  wicked  game  went  on  and  the 
Turk  profited.  Moslem  atrocities  ujjon  Chris- 
tians were  counterbalanced  by  Christian 
massacres  of  Turks,  until  murder,  rapine  and 
desolation  were  the  order  of  the  day  in  Mace- 
donia. Meanwhile,  the  great  Powers  sol- 
emnly made  proposals  and  wrote  dij^lomatic 
notes.  Program  succeeded  scheme,  and 
agreement  succeeded  program.  Uj)  to  the 
first  part  of  last  month  the  \)V,\\\\  truth  would 
seem  to  be  that  neither  Turkey  nor  the  great 
Powers  intended  to  do  anything  at  all. 
When  the  Balkan  States  realized  the  truth  of 
the  adage  that  in  union  there  is  strength,  and 
acted  upon  this  realization,  the  moral  author- 
ity of  the  so-called  Concert  of  Europe  disap- 
peared. This  feeble  Concert,  having  shirked 
or  ignored  its  duties  of  guardianship,  the  sub- 
jects of  this  guardianslii|)  asserted  them- 
selves, and  the  Balkan  Confederation  was 
l)orn,  a  new  and  pregnant  fact  in  the  maze  of 
Eurt)pean  jiolitics.  Hardly  had  the  notes  of 
Bulgaria,  .Ser\ia  and  (ireece,  and  the  declara- 
tion of  Montenegro  been  handed  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Porte  when  the  old  Coiucrt 
revived  somewhat,  and  atleinplecl  to  coerce 
the  little  states  anfl  persuade  tlieir  big  antag- 
onist into  a  reconciliation.  Hut  all  signs  iiuli- 
cate  that  it  isl«»olate.  The  Halkan  war  will  go 
on  or  the  reforms  <lemanded  in  Macedonia  and 
withheld  for  so  many  years  will  be  realized, 
andlh*'  Turks,  with  the  consent,  if  not  under 
compiiUion  of  the  Pow«ts,  will  give  :di  olule 
{guaranties  of  the  execution  of  thene  ref(»rms. 
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Turkey's  While  patriotic  war  fervor  is 
Parliamentary  breathed  in  every  despatch  from 
Constantinople,  and  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Turks  to  fight  all  Europe,  if 
necessary,  is  being  proclaimed,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  and  the  loyalty  of  the  people  to 
the  government  are  not  being  demonstrated 
in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory.  In  July, 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  Young  Turks 
were  defeated  in  the  elections.  The  new 
ministry,  dominated  by  members  of  the 
Liberal  Union,  which  is  opposed  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress  (the  Young 
Turks),  summarily  closed  the  parliamentary 
session  soon  after  its  assembling.  It  was  then 
feared  that  the  Young  Turks  would  organize 
a  revolution,  which  is  the  customary  method 
in  Eastern  Europe  of  expressing  opposition 
to  the  government,  and  that  civil  war  would 
break  out.  The  Young  Turkish  leaders, 
however,  contented  themselves  with  de- 
nouncing the  action  of  the  government  as 
"an  illegal  coup  d'etat.'^  They  decided  to 
fight  by  legal  and  constitutional  methods. 
The  new  government,  which  announced  its 
purpose  to  be  neutral,  soon  became  partisan 
and  began  a  policy  of  reprisals.  Many  of  the 
officials  appointed  by  the  Young  Turk  Com- 
mittee were  dismissed  from  office,  the  press 
censorship  was  revived,  all  criticism  of  the 
government  was  prohibited,  and  a  number  of 


prominent  editors  thrown  into  jail.  Among 
these  was  the  eminent  Djavid  Bey,  editor  of 
the  Tanin  {Echo). 

And  other    ^^^   Young   Turks   then   trans- 
Domestic     ferrcd    their   headquarters   from 
Salonica,   where   they   had   con- 
ducted their  deliberations  since  the  deposi- 
tion of  Abdul  Hamid,  four  years  ago,  to  the 
capital.    They  abandoned  the  name  "Com- 
mittee "  and  officially  announced  themselves  a 
political  organization,  to  be  known  hereafter 
as  the  Party  of  Union  and  Progress.     It  was 
intended  to  hold  elections  during  the  middle 
of  last  month,  but  disorders  throughout  the 
empire  and  the  imminence  of  the  Balkan  war 
made  impossible  the  campaign  which  had 
been  planned  for  late  September.     Some  of 
the  promised  reforms  in  Albania  were  rather 
hurriedly  put  into  execution  last  month  by 
Marshal   Ibraham  Pasha,  President  of   the 
Conciliation   Commission.    This   was   done, 
undoubtedly,  to  placate  the  Malissori,  the 
Catholic  Albanians  of  the  vilayet  of  Scutari, 
near  the  Montenegrin  border.    These  hardy 
warlike  mountaineers  had  been  in  rebellion 
for  some  months,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
conciliate   them   before   the   threatened   in- 
vasion of  the  armies  of  Montenegro.     It  is 
among    these    people    that    the    troops    of 
King    Nicholas   were   gaining    their    initial 
victories  over  the  Turks  during  early  October, 
But  the  Constantinople  government  has  had 
serious  revolts  on  its  hands  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire.     In  the  vilayets  of  Van  and  Bit- 
lis,  in  Asia  Minor,  far  toward  the  Persian 
border,  the  Kurds  have  been  restless  for  more 
than  a  year  and  have  been  committing  horri- 
ble outrages  upon  the  Mohammedan  Turks 
and  Armenian  Christians  alike.     It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  grievances  of  the  Kurds,  how- 
ever, have  to  do  with  agricultural  and  local 
administrative  questions  rather  than  polit- 
ical or  religious  ones.     All  these  centers  of 
unrest  have  tied  the  bonds  of  the  Porte, 
while  the  conflict  with  Italy  was  damaging 
its  prestige  abroad. 


The 


of 


naiyand  —  ^igmug  oi  a  "  protocol  of 
Turhey  Make  peacc  prelimmanes  between 
''^""^  Italy  and  Turkey  on  October  15, 
with  the  promise  of  the  conclusion  of  a  formal 
treaty  within  a  week,  removed  one  disturbing 
factor  in  the  generally  disturbed  European 
situation.  The  preliminaries  were  signed  by 
the  Italian  and  Turkish  delegates,  at  Ouchy, 
in  Switzerland,  v/here,  for  several  months, 
negotiations  had  been  going  on.  The  pro- 
tocol provided  for: 
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The  absolute  sovereignty  of  Italy  in  Libya  (Trip- 
olitania  and  Cyrenaicaj  without  formal  recognition 
there  of  Italy  by  Turkey. 

The  free  exercise  of  religious  authority  by  the 
Caliph. 

Turkey  to  withdraw  her  regular  troops  from 
Libya. 

Italy  to  pay  an  indemnity  equivalent  to  Libya's 
contributions  to  the  Ottoman  treasury". 

The  restitution  of  the  captured  Egean  Islands  to 
Turkey,  with  guaranties  for  the  Christian  popula- 
tions. 

No  indemnity  payable  by  cither  side  toward  the 
cost  of  the  war. 

The  reestablishment  of  the  former  diplomatic 
and  commercial  relations. 

On  the  same  day  the  Porte  recalled  her  min- 
isters from  Greece  and  the  other  Balkan 
States,  the  Bulgarian  forces  on  the  Turkish 
frontier  were  announced  to  aggregate  250,000 
men,  and  the  French  Government  despatched 
an  identical  note  to  the  chancellories  of  other 
great  Powers  suggesting  the  convocation  of  a 
European  conference  to  settle  once  and  for 
all  the  Balkan  question.  With  Italy  once 
more  neutral,  it  is  possible  that  the  apparently 
defunct  European  Concert  may  be  fully 
revived  with  increased  [xtwer  to  elTcct  a  real 
final  settlement  of  the  Near  Eastern  problem. 

.    .    .  r,      In  these  T)ages  last  month  we  set 

Auttria  I  Pro-   .  i  •        >         m     i 

potaJi/or  Tur-  lorth  somewhat  m  detail  the  gen- 
1,1,1,  He/orm  ^^.^j    European    situation    as    it 

affected  Balkan  conditions,  and  referred  to 
the  comment  on  the  proposition  of  Count 
Berchtold,  Austrr>-Hungarian  Foreign  Min- 
ister, to  bring  ab<jut  in  Turkey,  by  pressure 
fr  "  *^  -  '  Powers,  wliat  the  Austrian 
St.  MCterized  as  "a  p<jlicy  of 
moderate  decentralization  on  ethnic  lines." 
This  was  generally  taken  to  r.iean  that 
Austria,  with  the  ap[)roval  of  the  foreign 
offices  of  the  other  Powers,  intended  to 
actively  advocate  the  granting  of  local  self- 
go- f-nt   to   the   racial    units   under   the 

d"  '>n  of  the  Turks.     These  proix)sals 

of  Count  Berchtold,  it  has  now  been  made 
clear,  were  but  part  of  a  considerably  nwjre 
ambitious  scheme  to  bring  alxjut  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Turk  from  P^uropc  and  divide  up 
his  lerritor\'.  The  scheme  is  said  to  be  an 
inheritance  from  the  Near  Eastern  |>olicy  of 
the  late  Count  .'Vchrmthal,  who,  it  will  b«* 
rcmemlK-Ted,  engiru-ered  the  formal  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  four  years  ago. 


4    So  i 


The    always    well-informed    arul 

•  of  the 

|)artitioii  .«eived  of  by  Count  Aehren- 

thal  included  the  al»4>q)tion  of  Servia  and 


DR.  SASONOV,  RUSSIAN  MINISTER    OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

(Who  has  been  very  active  in  attempting  to  secure  a  general 

agreement  of  the  Powers  on  the  question  of  the  Near  East) 

Montenegro  by  .\iisUia-Hungary.  It  is 
even  reported  that  the  Austrian  statesman 
had,  shortly  before  his  death,  reached  an 
understanding  with  Nicholas,  King  of  Monte- 
negro. As  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their 
independent  sovereignty,  Servia  and  ]Mon- 
tenegro  were  to  be  combined  with  Bosr.ia, 
Herzegovina  and  the  Slavonic-speaking  jior- 
tions  of  Hungary  (Croatia  and  Shixonia) 
into  a  great  southern  Slav  kingdom  which 
would  change  the  Dual  Monarchy  into  a 
Triple  Monarchy.  Of  this  new  Slav  king- 
dom the  Austro-Hungarian  monarch  wciild 
be  acknowledged  king  in  the  same  sense  a:,  lie 
is  now  liing  of  Hungary  and  Bohenu'a.  In 
return  for  Austria's  abstaining  from  inter- 
ference in  the  Italian  plans  to  absorb  Tripoli, 
Italy  was  to  offer  no  objection  to  the  creation 
of  the  Slav  kingdom  or  to  the  absorption  by 
Austria  of  other  territory  on  the  .Albanian 
coast;  ^'reece  was  to  receive  Crete  and  the 
Cireek  islands  in  the  Egean,  and  thesoullurn 
angle  of  Epirus,  now  part  of  Turkey.  Hiil- 
garia  was  to  get  large  accessions  of  territory 
in  Macedonia  and  to  carry  her  l)onn«lary  line 
down  almost  to  .Salonika,  (ireat  Britain,  ihp 
Austro-Hungarian  statesman  argued  ih  his 
brief,  w<»uld  b«'satis('n(|  if  lur  |M)sition  in  Mgypt 
were"regulari/,<*d,'"  whili-  Russia  was  to  ret  ei\c 
her  long  covelerl  free  passage  of  the  I)arda- 
nrlles  and  tin*  Bos|H)rus,  ■,\ui\  France  was 
to  be  |MTmitt(-d  l(»  subsi  ribc  various  pend- 
ing l«»ans  of  the  inlere-ted  parties.  As  fur 
Turkey,  nhc  would  retain  only  her  A^ittlic 
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ONE  OF  THE  BIG  FIGHTERS  OF  THE  GREEK  NAVY  AND  HER  CREW 
(The  turret  guns  of  the  Greek  cruiser  Avarov  ordered  last  month  to  prey  upon  Turkish  commerce) 


territory  as  a  remnant  of  her  once  great  empire, 
together  with  Constantinople,  the  immediate 
shores  of  the  Marmorean  Sea  and  the  Bos- 
porus and  Dardanelles.  The  failure  of  this 
plan  may  be  explained  by  the  unsuspected 
solidarity  of  the  Balkan  States  or  by  the 
rather  significant  omission  of  Germany  from 
the  list  of  those  who  were  to  benefit  by  the 
grandiose  scheme.  Despite  the  cynical  dis- 
regard shown  of  such  rights  as  Turkey  may 
be  legally  said  to  possess,  there  were  geo- 
graphical, political  and  racial  reasons  why 
such  a  scheme,  if  the  European  Powers  had 
agreed  upon  it,  would  ha\'e  made  for  tran- 
quillity in  the  disturbed  Balkan  region. 

M/-»  *L,  o   ,■  If  the  Powers  agree  to  the  con- 

Will  the  Berlin  ,  i        t-.  i 

Treaty  be     ference  proposed  by  France,  there 
Superseded?  ^jjj^  j^  ^jj  probability,  be  before 

long,  a  radical  readjustment  of  the  map  of 
Southeastern  Europe.  It  has  been  more 
than  once  well  said  that  the  famous  Berlin 
Treaty  of  1878,  under  the  provisions  of  which 
the  Balkans  and  Turkey  have  maintained  an 
armed  neutrality  for  thirty-four  years, 
showed  much  more  regard  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Powers  that  made  it  than  for 
the  needs    and    aspirations   of   those   most 


deeply  affected  !)y  it.  This  historic  com- 
pact, imposed  on  Russia  and  Turkey  by 
Bismarck's  cynicism  and  Disraeli's  chal- 
lenge of  the  Muscovite,  was  all  but  con- 
temptuous of  the  ambitions  of  the  Bal- 
kan States.  The  national  desires  of  most 
of  these  states  were  ruthlessly  suppressed, 
while  the  treaty  carefully  provided  for  the 
commercial  profit  of  the  big  nations  that 
drew  it  up.  Russia's  victorious  armies  were 
within  a  day's  march  of  Constantinoi)le  after 
her  trium{)hant  war  with  Turkey.  She  had 
forced  the  latter  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  (March,  1878)  which  would  have  made 
the  Slav  empire  all  powerful  in  the  Near  East. 
The  fears  and  jealousies  of  combined  Europe, 
howe\'er,  triumphed  at  the  conference  and  the 
diplomats  of  Britain,  Germany,  France  and 
Austria  tore  up  the  San  Stefano  agreement 
and  substituted  for  it  the  now  famous  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  agreed  upon  in  the  German  capi- 
tal in  July  of  the  same  year. 

This  compact  established  the  in- 

What  the        ,  ,  r    -n  •        o         • 

Berlin  Treaty  dependence  of  Rumania,  bervia, 
''"'        and  Montenegro.     It  set  up  the 
province  of  Eastern  Rumelia,  ."with  admin- 
istrative autonomy  and  a  Christian  govern- 
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permanent  most  of  the  anom- 
alous and  contradictory 
conditions  such  as  the 
jealousies  of  the  Powers 
sou2;ht  to  impose.  Practically 
every  provision  of  the  treaty 
was  openly  and  c}-nically 
broken  by  almost  every  one 
of  the  signers  before  the 
agreement  had  been  in  force 
for  ten  years.  In  iSSo  ^Nlon- 
tenegro  and  Greece  forced  the 
Porte  to  cede  large  sections 
of  territory,  and  Rumania 
became  a  kingdom  instead  of 
a  principaHty,  while  Servia 
followed  suit.  Eastern  Ru- 
melia  revolted  and  Bulgaria 
calmly  annexed  it.  The  Bul- 
gars  could  not   be  expected 

P,.c,... _.,,       _^  ..  ;cr.vo.,i.  .\>.  v.rk  tokccp  a  couipact  to  whlch 

ALBANIAN  MOUNTAINEERS  BOARDING  THE  TRAIN  AT  MONASTIR  they  had  not  been  a  part}'. 
FOR  THE  SEAT  OF  WAR  ON  THE  MONTENEGRIN  FRONTIER  I"  October,  iQoS,  the  Bulga- 
rian principality  proclaimed 
ment,  but  under  the  control  of  Turkey  "  pro-  her  independence  of  Turkey.  The  same  year 
vided  for  a  gradual  extension  of  the  Greek  Austro-Hungar}-  formally  annexed  the  prov- 
frontier;  gave  Austria  a  mandate  to  occupy  inces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  she 
and  administer  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  had  been  administering  since  1S7S.  The 
Herzegovina,  which,  however,  were  to  remain  Young  Turk  regime  at  Constantinoj^le  at 
nominally  subject  to  Turkey;  forced  Turkey  first  showed  a  tendency  to  fight,  but  after  a 
to  cede  valuable  lerritor)-  in  Caucasia  to  brief  boycott  of  Austrian  goods,  assented  to 
Russia;  ceded  to  Great  Britain  control  of  the  annexation  of  the  two  provinces  and 
Island  of  Cj-prus;  provided  for  the  carr^'ing  recognized  the  independence  of  Bulgaria. 
out  of  certain  reforms  in  Crete;  granted  full  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  have  since  been  ad- 
rcligious  liberty  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  ministered  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Min- 
the  Sultan;  and  finally  "erected"  the  prin-  ister  of  Finance,  and  arc  making  excellent 
cipality  of  Bulgaria  as  an  autonomous  state  progress,  we  are  credibly  informed,  in  all  the 
tributary  to  the  Porte,  but  with  a  Christian  arts  of  civilization.  Then,  in  1909,  came  the 
governor.  The  two  Turkish  vilayets,  Mona-  real  revolution  in  Turkey.  Abdul  Hamid 
stir  and  .Salonica,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  was  de[»sed,  and  his  younger  brother,  AIo- 
thirrl,  Koss^ivo,  now  known  to  the  western  hammed,  the  present  .Sultan,  was  chosen  to 
world  as  Macedonia,  which  had  been  occu-  succeed  him. 
pied  by  the  Russian  troo|>s  during  the  entire 

war,  were  handed  back  tr)  the  Porte  without  what  1  '^^'^'  '^'i"'''i'>  '"■  Near  Eastern 
reserve.  The  treaty  left  Turkey  in  Euroi>e  the  Baihun  f|uesl  ion  has  been  one  of  the  most 
about  the  size  of  the  Slate  of  Miss*)uri,  muli-  Qi"*tion?  complicated  |X)lilical  probli  uis  of 
la''  '  '  ■  rlain    of    her    status,    more    wtirM's  hist(»ry  for  half  a  century.     Staled 

di    .- : if  the   apparently    harsher   in    its    broad    general    lines,    this    (|uislinn 

terms  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Slefano  had  been  is  threefold.  We  cannot  state  these  better 
[Mrrmitted  to  remain  in  force.  than  by  <|uoling  here  a  few  sentences  from  a 

paragra|>h  this  Ki.viiAV  printefl  in  its  issue 

ffoir  It       '"  niany  of  the  jirovisions  of  this   for  .\ov(njl«T,  k^oS,  afivr  the  excitement  in 

Haa  bm-     highly  artificial  compromis*-,  the   Eur<»i)e  over  the  annexation  of   Bosnia  and 

'****"       Treaty  of  Birlin.  EurojK'  laid  up   JIer/.rgo\ina  by  Austnt-IIinigary.     We  said 

for  herself  entlle^s  Iroublo  and  uncertainties  at  that  time: 

which  have  di.sturlH-d  almost  every  year  of 

tip  ve.     Even  with  all  the  mill-       Th*- firjit  phaH,-  in  il,....-i  ,.,,..  r«..,,  tl,,      .,;- 

,  .   I)  .  f  •.      'inKul.ir  (liirl      lNiwi-<n    {••ul<»ii,   Sl.iv  .ind    lurk. 

^^^  ' great  I  ov  -    •  .  .nlorte  it,    1  i.Jh  "/Jraf/c  «aW/ 0,//-«- „f  ihr  IVinnii.  ih.  .%<  r 

the  treaty  could  not   Ik:  «  ;    to  rentier    w«»iw.ir<l  man  It  >,{  llu-  Slav,  ami  ihf  xIimv  ninat 
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of  llic  Ottoman  from  Europe  are  complicated  by 
Latin  inHucnces  persisting  in  Rumania  from  old 
Roman  times  and  reaching  out  from  the  young 
Italian  nation,  and  by  the  efforts  of  Greek  religion 
and  nationality  to  again  dominate  in  Macedonia. 
The  second  factor  is  that  of  state-making.  It  con- 
sists of  the  aspirations  of  the  various  small  Slav 
nationalities  either  for  autonomy,  for  independent 
sovereignty,  or  for  union  into  a  great  pan-Balkan 
empire.  The  third  factor  is  the  •weltpolitik  of 
Europe,  the  jealousy  and  rivalry  of  the  great 
Powers.  For  four  centuries  and  a  half,  ever  since 
the  conquering  Turk  crossed  the  Bosporus  and 
took  Constantinople,  the  grim  contest  has  gone  on 
to  dislodge  him  by  war  and  diplomacy.  In  both 
these  up  to  the  jiresent  tin-.e  the  Turk  has  generally 
proved  himself  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  the 
so-called  Christian  Powers. 

We  commend  the  particular  attention  of 
our  readers  to  two  articles  which  appear  on 
other  pages  this  month,  by  eminent  first-hand 
authorities  on  Balkan  conditions.  Both  are 
journalists,  one  with  a  knowledge  of  Balkan 
conditions  extending  back  nearly  forty  years 
in  the  service  of  the  London  press,  and  the 
other  an  ex-United  States  consul  for  some 
years  in  that  troubled  region. 

_.    ,.       .   Why,  asks  a  reader  of  the  Review 

The  Moment  -'  '  ,  r,    ii 

vjcit  OF  Reviews,  are  the  Balkan 
Chosen  ^^tions  ready  and  determined  to 
fight  now?  In  the  last  resort,  this  war  is  an 
effort  of  the  remaining  Christian  and  pAiro- 
pean  provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire  to  win 
their  freedom  from  Moslem  misrule.  The 
peoples  of  Macedonia  (the  three  modern 
Turkish  provinces  of  Monastir,  Salonica  and 
Kossovo)  and  Epirus  (that  part  of  modern 
Turkey  inhabited  by  Greeks  immediately 
north  of  the  Greek  frontier),  or  rather  the 
Christian  part  of  these  populations,  are  aim- 
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ing  by  two  successive  steps — first,  autonomy, 
then  complete  independence — to  join  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Montenegro  and  Greece,  once  under 
Turkish  domination,  but  now  free.  The 
Albanians,  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
which  is  Mohammedan  though  not  Turkish, 
also  yearn  to  escape  from  the  misgovernment 
and  the  interference  of  Constantinople.  They 
have  not  found  the  Young  Turkish  regime 
very  much  better  than  the  government  of 
Abdul  Hamid.  These  peoples  of  the  Euro- 
pean provinces  of  Turkey  have  been  crying 
aloud  to  the  world  for  freedom  from  mis- 
gov^ernment  aggravated  by  massacre  for  more 
than  thirty  years  since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
recognized  their  abstract  right  to  some  sort 
of  autonomy.  Why  then,  having  been  put 
off  so  long,  have  they  now  become  united  and 
active?  These  are  questions  that  American 
readers  will  want  answered.  The  reply  is 
found  in  the  one  word  "Opportunity."  For 
the  first  time  in  their  history  these  four 
Balkan  powers,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Monte- 
negro and  Greece,  ha\e  been  able  to  come  to 
an  understanding.  From  a  military  and 
financial  standpoint  they  are  now  able  to 
move  efficient  armies.  Turkey  has  beefi  at 
war  for  a  year  with  one  of  the  great  Powers 
and  the  other  European  nations  have  been 
hopelessly  divided,  as  weLl  as  weakly  in- 
efiicient,  on  the  Balkan  question.  To  the 
governments  at  Sofia,  Belgrade,  Cettinje  and 
Athens  the  consideration  is,  to  use  the 
exact  words  of  Premier  Venezelos  of  Greece: 
"now  or  never." 

,,    o,        The  exi)ulsion  of  the  followers  of 

The  Slow       ,^    ,        *  ,     f  11^ 

Departure  of  Mohammcd  trom  the  European 
the  urk  continent  has  been  so  steadily, 
unceasingly,  and  unanimously  sought  by 
Europe  through  these  four  and  a  half  cen- 
turies that  it  is  difficult  to  hear  with  patience 
the  solemn  i)rating  of  the  "close  construc- 
tionists" of  treaties,  who  demand  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Turkey  and  the  Porte's 
rifj;ht  to  lands  long  since  shorn  from  it,  no 
more  part  of  the  Sultan's  empire  than  Cuba  is 
part  of  Spain,  and  under  his  suzerainty  only 
by  a  diplomatic  figment  recorded  nowhere 
except  in  the  reference  books  and  in  the  solemn 
l)hraseology  of  diplomatic  notes.  The  Turk 
himself  has  not  been  deceived.  He  knows 
that  what  seemed  to  be  radical  changes  in  the 
map  of  Europe  during  recent  years  have  after 
all  only  been  paper  changes.  He  has  not 
to-day  one  square  foot  less  of  territory  than 
before  Bulgaria  asserted  her  independence  and 
Austria  and  Italy  extended  their  sovereignty 
over  Bosnia  and  Tripoli.    If  Macedonia  were 
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formally  taken  from  him,  he  would  not  in 
reaHty  lose  anything  he  has  actually  governed 
for  a  hundred  years.  It  is  simply  a  case  of 
calling  things  by  their  real  names. 

„     „  „      The    Turk    has    never    adminis- 

How  He  Has  .  •     i      ,   •        i    i 

Been  Pushed  tcred  any  proMuce  mhabited  by 
Eastwartt  ^^  aUen  race  vd\h.  decent  govern- 
ment. It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  the 
exaction  of  a  brutal  conqueror's  tribute,  a 
"hold  up."  He  knows  he  has  remained  in 
Europe  only  as  a  conqueror  depending  on 
his  military-  rfrm.  For  two  centuries  Europe 
has  been  elbowing  him  out  of  the  continent. 
The  present  Balkan  war,  whatever  it  may 
amount  to  or  finally  involve,  is  merely  an- 
other step  in  the  continuous  process  of  the 
disintegration  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  going 
on  ever  since  1683,  when  Sobieski  checked  the 
advance  of  the  Turk  at  Vienna.  This  is 
the  way  pro\-ince  after  province  has  fallen 
away  since  B\Ton  swam  the  Hellespont  to 
die  in  defense  of  Hellenic  liberties: 

Greece:   Independent  kingdom,  1830. 

Algeria:  French  occupation,  1830;  now  a 
province  of  the  French  republic. 

Ser\ia:  Autonomous  principality,  1830;  inde- 
pendent principality,  1878;  kingdom,  1882. 

Rumania:  .Autonomous  principality,  1862;  in- 
dependent principality,  1878;  kingdom,  1881. 

.Montenegro:  Independent  principality,  1878; 
kingdom,  191  o. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina:  Occupied  by  Austria- 
Hungar>',    1878,    annexed    to    Austria-Hungary, 

Bulgaria:  .Xutonomous  principality,  1878;  in- 
de(¥.-ndent  kingdom,  k/jX. 

iCastern  Rumelia:  .Administrative  autonomy, 
1878,  annexed  to  Bulgaria,  1885. 

("yprus:     Ccfled  by  Turkey  to  England,   1878. 

Tunis:     French  protectorate,  18X1. 

Kg>pt:    Occupied  by  Great   Britain,  1882. 

Crete:  .Autonomous,  iHyH; 
now  striving  for  annexation  to 
Greece. 

Tripoli:     Occupied   by   Italy, 

|r>l  I. 

1:     Now  in  relxrilion. 
<nia:      Alwut      to     l>c 
liln-ratcd  by  the  Balkiin  States. 


For  more  than  a  century  thi.s 
r«-(;uiar  evolution    ha.s   been 
jfoing  on  while  the  Turk  has 
been    slowly    expelled    from 
Kuro|)C.      Hi.s  territory  has 
been    carved    into,    first, 
"sph'-       '  .•..«..,.£,"  then 
pro  r    "suze- 

rainty," then    "autonomou.s 
p'       '  "    •  'Ie|M*n- 

lU...      ..   .   _,.  The 

Turk    understands.      What 


will  he  do  in  this  new  crisis  in  his  history? 
Of  course  he  will  fight.  But  what  wUl  it 
avail  him?  And  will  Europe  be  able  to 
hold  her  vast  armies  back  from  joining  in 


the  struggle? 


Australia's  ^hc  construction  of  the  new 
"Continental"  transcontinental  raUroad,  which 
is  to  link  up  Western  Australia 
with  the  eastern  states  of  the  commonwealth, 
was  officially  begun,  on  September  25,  by 
the  laying  of  the  first  rail  at  Port  Augusta, 
South  Australia.  The  new  line  will  run  from 
this  point  to  Kalgoorlie,  wliich  it  connects 
with  the  Western  Australian  system  already 
constructed,  making  a  total  mileage  of  iioo. 
When  the  railway  is  completed,  Sydney  and 
^Melbourne  will  be  brought  three  days  nearer 
to  London  than  the}-  are  at  present.  It  is 
expected  that  the  line  will  be  comi)leted  with- 
in three  years.  It  will  run  through  the  very 
heart  of  the  great  Australian  desert,  and  will 
be  of  the  highest  political  as  well  as  commer- 
cial importance  to  the  entire  Australian  fed- 
eration, acting,  as  it  will,  as  a  bond  of  physical 
union  that  has  hitherto  been  lacking.  There 
are  now  in  the  Australian  commonwealth 
more  than  18,000  miles  of  railroads,  of 
which  more  than  16,000  are  state  owned. 
As  soon  as  this  line  is  completed,  the 
Federal  government  intends  to  ])ush  the 
other  great  transcontinental  scheme,  to 
which  it  is  pledged,  that  connecting  Pine 
Creek  in  the  Northern  Territor}',  with 
Oodnadatta,  the  i)rcsent  northern  extrem- 
ity of  the  South  .Australian  system.  All 
political  parties  in  .Australia  are  in  favor  of 
these  east  tt)  west  and  north  to  south  railroad 
systems  and  are  committed  to  their  building. 


Tlir    POWF.HH    I 
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(From  September  ij  to  October  i6,  IQ12) 


September  28. — President  Taft  addresses  an 
outdoor  audience  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  criticizing 
tiic  tarilT  principles  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
the  platform  of  the  Progressives. 

September  30. — The  Senate  committee  investi- 
gating campaign  contributions  reassembles  at 
Washington  and  examines  the  late  Edward  H. 
Harriman's  secretary  and  the  late  Cornelius  N. 
Bliss'  son. 

October  2. — The  New  York  State  Democratic 
convention  names  Congressman  William  Sulzer  as 
its  candidate  for  Governor.  .  .  .  The  Vermont 
l,egislature  meets  in  regular  session  and  elects 
Allen  M.  Fletcher  (Rep.)  as  (Jovernor,  the  election 
of  September  3  having  failed  to  disclose  a  majority 
for  any  candidate.  .  .  .  Colonel  Roosevelt  returns 
to  New  York  after  a  speaking  tour  of  1 1,000  miles 
in  twenty-seven  States. 

October  3. — J.  Pierpont  Morgan  testifies  before 
the  Senate  committee  regarding  his  firm's  contribu- 
tions to  the  cam|)aign  of  1904.  .  .  .  The  California 
Su[)rcme  Court  rules  that  under  the  State  law  the 
names  of  the  Taft  electors  cannot  be  printed  on  the 
ballot  as  Republicans,  those  pledged  to  Roosevelt 
luning   won   the    Republican   primary.  .  .  .  Wood- 


photograph  by  .Model'..  Chicago 

Gov   B.  W.  Hooper  Hon.  W.  F.  Poston 

(Republican)  (Democrat) 

TWO    CANDID.'MES    FOR    THE    GOVERNORSHIP    IN 

TENNESSEE 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

September  17. — Governor  Eberhart  (Rep.)  and 
United  States  Senator  Nelson  (Rep.)  are  renomi- 
nated in  the  first  Minnesota  direct  primary; 
P.  M.  Ringdal  is  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
Governor. 

September  19. — Colonel  Roosevelt,  in  a  speech 
at  Denver,  states  his  belief  in  the  application  of 
the  "recall"  even  to  the  Presidency.  .  .  .  Wood- 
row  Wilson  speaks  at  Detroit  and  several  other 
Michigan  cities. 

September  21. — Minnesota  Progressives  nomi- 
nate P.  V.  Collins,  editor  of  the  Northwestern  Agri- 
culturist, for  (jovernor. 

September  24. — The  Massachusetts  primaries 
result  in  the  renomination  of  Governor  Foss  (Dem.) 
and  the  choice  of  Joseph  Walker  as  the  Repul)lican 
candidate  for  Governor.  .  .  .  The  New  Jerse\" 
Senatorial  primary  results  in  the  endorsement  of 
ex-Congressman  William  Hughes  (Dem.);  Senator 
Frank  O.  Briggs  is  the  unopposed  Republican 
candidate. 

September  25. — Woodrow  Wilson,  speaking  at 
Hartford  and  New  Haven,  declares  his  belief  in 
the  initiative  and  referendum  and  the  recall  of 
administrative  officials. 

September  26. — Connecticut  Progressives,  in 
convention,  nominate  Herbert  Knox  Smith  for 
Governor.  .  .  .  Winston  Churchill  is  nominated  as 
the  Progressive  candidate  for  Governor  in  New 
Hampshire. 

September   27. — Colonel  Roosevelt,  in  a  speech 

at  New  Orleans,  urges  the  voters  of  the  South  to  (:„„v.ighti,y  M.„ns  &  liwi,,^..  \va.hi,>Bio,> 
support  the  new  Progressive  party.  .  .  .  The  New  uon.  william  hughes,  of  new  jersey 

York  State  Republican  convention  selects  Job   E.  (dominated  for  the  United   States   Senate    at   the    Demo- 
Hedges  as  its  candidate  for  Governor.  cratic  primaries) 
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row  Wilson  addresses  the  National  Conservation 
Congress  at  Indianapolis. 

October  4. — Ex-President  Roosevelt  testifies 
before  the  special  Senate  committee  regarding 
corporation  contributions  to  his  campaign  in  1904. 

October  8. — Colonel  Roosevelt,  on  his  second 
Western  trip,  speaks  to  large  audiences  in  Detroit 
and  Saginaw.  .  .  .  Woodrow  Wilson  delivers  six 
addresses  in  Kansas. 

October  11. — Colonel  Roosevelt  appeals  to  the 
progressive  Republicans  of  Wisconsin  to  support 
the  Progressive  ticket. 

October  14. — Colonel  Roosevelt  is  shot  and 
seriously  wounded  by  a  fanatic  named  John 
Schrank,  while  leaving  a  Milwaukee  hotel  in  an 
automobile  on  his  way  to  deliver  a  political  address 
....  Testimony  is  given  before  the  special  Senate 
committee  to  the  effect  that  Cyrus  H.  McCormick, 
head  of  the  Harvester  Trust,  contributed  to  the 
campaign  expenses  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

October  15. — President  Taft  signs  an  order 
placing  all  fourth-class  postmasters  in  the  civil 
service. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

September  17. —  Riotous  demonstrations  by  the 
opposition  party,  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage, 
mark  the  opening  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament. 

September  18. — Many  persons  are  seriously  in- 
jured in  conflicts  between  Socialist  rioters  and  the 
police  in  the  streets  of  Budapest  and  in  Parliament. 

September  20. — .Mbanian  Malissoris  hold  the 
town  of  Scutari  against  a  Turkish  division. 


MIC.     P.    \ 


■t  lA  MinneaoU) 
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HON.    HKRBF.KT    KNOX    .SMITH 
(Progressive  candidate  for  Governor  of  Connecticut) 

September  23. — Disorders  in  Mexico  liccome 
more  \iolent  and  widcv^priad,  the  Stales  of  <'lu- 
hiiahua,  Durango,  and  Sinaioa  being  overrun  with 
rebels  and  brigands.  .  .  .  The  lister  L  nioiiist 
Council  approves  the  text  of  a  covenant  pledg- 
ing Orangemen  not  to  recognize  an  Irish  Par- 
liament, should  one  be  created  under  the  Home 
Rule  bill. 

September  24. — .\n  investigation  conducted  i)y 
the  (iovernment  shows  that  70  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  S[)ain  can  neither  read  nor  write  .md 
I  hat  fxj  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  uncultivated.  .  .  . 
'luillermo  Miilinghtirsl  is  inaiigiir.ited  President  of 
I'<-ru.  .  .  .  Two  thousand  Chinese  soldiers  inniiny 
at  \\'u-(  hang. 

September  2.S.  The  Nicaragiian  revolutionary 
leader,  General  Mena,  surrenders  to  Rear-A<f- 
ntiral  Southcrland,  in  (oininand  of  the  Anieri(an 
forci-s.  .  .  .  Presi<leiil  .Mad<  ro  and  th«'  Mexican 
(.diinet  offer  amnesty  to  (ieneral  Onjzco  .md  his 
f<i!Iowerit. 

St'ptcmlKT  27. — A  Rreat  anti-Homo  Rule  demon- 
stration in  held  at   Melfast. 

S  pn  mlM-r  28.  ThousandH  of  I  Ihleriles  sign  the 
covenant  of  reHJittanie  to  Home  Kiile. 

f)rtc»|)er  I.-  HeliM.irio  I'orras  is  in.iiigiii.iiid 
President  of  Pan.im.i. 

0(  toUr  .V  Ki'preMiilat !%<■•«  of  Spanish  i.iilw.iy 
<  inpl<»yeeN  preM-nt  to  Premier  (  aii.ilejaH  their  <le- 
inaniJN  for  a  miniriuim  waKe. 

fKiolnr  7.  The  Itritisli  lloii'-<-  of  Commons  .is- 
M-tiibirk  for  the  .iiiiiimii  H4-Hhioii. 
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October  i6. — Gen.  Felix  Diaz,  nephew  of  the 
deposed  President,  creates  a  new  insurrection  in 
Mexico  and  seizes  the  city  of  V'era  Cruz. 

I.VTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

September  17.— The  United  States  informs  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  that  it  will  not  counte- 
nance the  uncivilized  actions  of  the  rebel  leader, 
General  Mena,  and  will  lend  strong  moral  support 
to  the  cause  of  good  government.  .  .  .  An  attack 
uijon  Italian  troops  near  13erne,  in  Tripoli,  by- 
Turks  and  Arabs,  results  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
in  the  bloodiest  engagement  of  the  war. 

September  19. — Konstantin  Theodor  Dumba  is 
appointed  ambassador  of  .Austria-Hungary  at 
Washington.  .  .  .  Ratifications  of  the  copyright 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Austria- 
Hungary  are  exchanged  at  Washington. 

SeptemTjer  20. — The  American  forces  in  Nica- 
ragua reach  Granada  and  relieve  the  city  from 
the  danger  of  famine. 

September  21. — The  .American  ambassador  to 
Mexico  demands  the  immediate  release  of  W^  C. 
Nichols,  an  .American  fruit-grower,  who  has  been 
in  prison  for  six  months  on  an  unsubstantiated 
charge  of  killing  a  bandit.  .  .  .  The  Chinese  Min- 
ister of  Finance  refuses  the  terms  offered  by  the 
six-power  group  for  a  $350,000,000  loan.  ■ 

September  24. — -The  United  States  decides  to 
send  to  Santo  Domingo,  under  the  treaty  of  1907, 
two  commissioners  and  750  marines,  to  reestablish 
the  orderly  collection  of  customs. 

September  25. — The  Nicaraguan  revolutionary 
leader,  Cieneral  Mena,  surrenders  to  the  American 
forces. 

September  30. — The  governments  of  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  and  Greece  order  the  mobilization  of  their 
army  reserves,  to  force  Turkey  to  institute  re- 
forms in  Macedonia. 

October  2. — Bulgaria  and  Servia  suspend  pas- 
senger traffic  with  Turkey. 

October  3. — It  is  announced  at  Peking  that  a 
$50,000,000  loan  has  been  arranged  with  a  Belgian 
syndicate. 

October  4. — Four  United  States  marines  are 
killed,  and  five  others  wounded,  in  the  capture  of 
a  position  held  by  Nicaraguan  insurgents  near 
Masaya,  which  menaced  railroad  communication 
with  the  coast;  forty  of  the  insurgents  lose  their  lives. 

October  5. — Several  minor  engagements  on 
Turkish  soil  are  reported  between  Turkish  troops 
and  Montenegrins  and  Bulgarians. 

October  6. — The  town  of  Leon,  in  Nicaragua, 
said  to  be  the  last  stronghold  of  the  revolutionists, 
surrenders  to  the  American  forces;  two  American 
sailors  and  a  marine  are  killed  during  an  attack 
by  drunken  rebels.  ...  It  is  announced  at  Paris 
that  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria- 
Hungary  have  accepted  the  French  proposal  for 
intervention  in  the  threatened  Balkan  war. 

October  8. — Montenegro  declares  war  upon 
Turkey;  the  Bulgarian  Premier  refuses  to  agree  to 
the  plan  of  the  Powers  for  intervention  with 
Turkey  in  the  Macedonian  question,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  too  late. 

October  9-10. — The  Montenegrin  army,  in  the 
first  engagements  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  forces 
the  troops  of  the  latter  country  from  strongly- 
intrenched  positions  on  Mount  Planinitza  and 
Moant  Detchitch. 


October  12. — Italy  grants  three  days  of  grace 
to  Turkey  in  which  to  agree  finally  on  terms  of 
peace.  .  .  .  The  Turkish  army  is  defeated  by 
Montenegrins  near  Scutari,  with  a  loss  of  300  men. 

October  14. — Turkey  declines  to  allow  inter- 
vention by  the  European  powers  in  the  matter  of 
reforms  in  Macedonia;  the  Turkish  stronghold  of 
Tusi  surrenders  to  the  Montenegrins;  3000  Turkish 
soldiers  cross  the  Servian  frontier  and  attack  the 
garrison  at  Ristovatz. 

October  15. — A  preliminary  peace  agreement  is 
signed  by  representatives  of  Italy  and  Turkey,  at 
Ouchi,  Switzerland. 

October  16. — The  Montenegrin  forces  capture 
Berana  after  severe  fighting. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

September  17. — Legagneux,  the  French  aviator, 
ascends  in  his  monoplane  to  a  height  of  33^  miles. 

September  18. — The  price  of  steers  at  the  Chi- 
cago stockyards  reaches  $11   a  hundred   pounds. 

September  19. — Armed  strikers  seize  the  copper, 
lead,  and  silver  mines  at  Bingham,  Utah. 

Se])ieml)cr  21. — Two  Cierman  military  aviators 
are  killed  near  Freiburg,  and  an  English  aviator 
loses  his  life  at  Belfast,  making  thirteen  deaths 
from  aeroplane  accidents  within  three  weeks. 

September  23. — Radium  is  found  by  Henri 
Chagnoux,  the  French  mineralogist,  to  abound  in 
Colorado  in  greater  ([uantities  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  The  nineteenth  Universal  Peace 
Congress  meets  at  Geneva.  .  .  .  President  Taft 
addresses  the  fifteenth  International  Congress  on 
Hygiene  and  Demography,  at  Washington.  .  .  . 
Widespread  devastation  is  caused  by  a  typhoon  in 
Japan,  said  to  be  the  worst  in  half  a  century. 

September  25. — President  Taft  speaks  at.Al- 
toona,  at  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  meeting  there  of  the  loyal  war  governors, 
who  decided  to  support  President  Lincoln  and  his 
war  policy. 

September  27. — The  French  Minister  of  War 
reviews  an  aerial  drill  near  Paris,  in  which  twenty 
monoplanes  take  part.  .  .  .  The  city  of  Augusta, 
Ga.,  is  placed  under  martial  law  because  of  rioting 
in  connection  with  the  strike  of  street-railway 
employees. 

Sepjtember  28. — Lieut.  Lewis  C.  Rockwell  and 
Corporal  Frank  S.  Scott,  United  States  army  avia- 
tors, are  killed  while  flying  at  College  Park,  Md. 

September  30. — Serious  rioting  marks  a  twenty- 
four  hours  "demonstration"  strike  at  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  trial  of  the 
labor  leaders  Ettor  and  Giovannitti. 

October  i. — An  explosion  in  the  turbine  of  the 
destroyer  Walke  kills  an  ofificer  and  two  men  and 
fatally  injures  two  other  members  of  the  crew. 

October  3. — Seven  persons  are  killed  and  forty 
injured  by  the  derailment  of  an  express  train  on  the 
New  York,  Nev/  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  at 
Westport,  Conn. 

October  4. — The  British  submarine  B2  sinks 
after  a  collision  off  the  coast  of  Kent,  only  one 
member  of  the  crew  of  sixteen  surviving. 

October  7. — -An  explosion  of  dynamite  in  a  ware- 
house at  Tampico,  Mexico,  kills  forty-five  persons 
and  injures  several  hundred  others. 

October  8.— A  new  world's  trotting  record  of  a 
mile  in  1 158  is  established  by  Uhlan,  at 
Lexington,  Ky. 


RECORD  OF  CURREXT  EVEXTS 
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THE  BOSTON  AMERICAN   LEAGUE  TEAM  \\  HIGH   LAST  MONTH   \XON  THE  BASEBALL 

CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  THE  WORLD 

(Top  row,  left  to  right:     Trainer  Quirk,  Speaker.  Joe  Wood,  Ca:ly.  O'Brien,  Bradley,  Lewis) 

(Middle  row,  left  to  right:  Hooper,  Carrigan,  Yerkes,  Henriksen,  Engle,  N'unmaker,  Hall,  Gardner,  Collins,  Stahl) 

(Bottom  row.  left  to  right:  Wagner.  Bedient,  McCarthy  (mascot],  Pape,  and  Krug) 


October  lo. — The  Nobel  prize  for  medicine  is 
awarded  to  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  New  York  City  (see  frontispiece). 

October  11-12. — An  explosion  on  an  oil  steamer 
results  in  the  destruction  by  fireofS,3,fxx),ooo  worth 
of  vessels  and  piers  at  Bayonne,  N,  J. 

October  13. — A  score  of  convicts  break  out  of  the 
VVyrmiing  penitent iar>-,  at  Rawlins,  and  terrorize 
the  surroundin({  country. 


October  14. — A  jjreat  fleet  of  123  war  \csscls, 
assembled  in  the  Hudson  Rixcr  opposite  New  \'()rk 
City,  is  inspected  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

October  15. — The  building  which  will  house  the 
Department  of  Education  of  New  \'ork  Stale  is 
dedicated  at  Albany.  .  .  .  The  warship  fleet  assem- 
bled at  New  ^'ork  passes  out  to  sea  in  rc\icw 
beftjre  ['resident    Taft. 


NLW  YORK  NATIONAL  BA5F.BAIJ.  TKAM     ■'TMr.    rJANTS  •)   WHICH  a>NTtJ»TF.D    IIIK  WORLDS 

CHAMMf)N«iHIP  WITH  THF.  BO.STON9 

(Upper  row :  B«/<<^    Of-A    P/'ifw^wrr    r.-n'm*    n-ifn-i    M^rW".     W:,'"'^;-    't,-:!:,'!    WiV-r    Df-niTfrr    H'tt.tnnnn,  WiJKin.  AfllM, 
Mt(W  Mc-r.raw, 
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MR.    ELBERT    E.    MARTIN' 

(Colonel  Roosevelt's  secretary  who  overpowered  the  Colonel's 

assailant  at  Milwaukee.    Mr.  Martin  has  in  his  hands  the 

manuscript  of  the  speech,  pierced  by  the  bullet) 

October  i6. — It  is  definitely  ascertained  by  the 
surgeons  attending  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  the  Mercy 
Hospital  at  Chicago  that  the  bullet  fractured  the 
fourth  rib  on  his  right  side  and  lies  imbedded  in  the 
bone.  .  .  .  The  Boston  American  League  baseball 
team  defeats  the  New  York  Nationals  in  the  de- 
ciding game  for  the  world's  championship. 

OBITUARY 

September  1 7. — Prof.  Hermann  Friedrich  Wiebe, 
an  eminent  German  scientist,  60. 

September  18. — Hernando  De  Soto  Money, 
formerly  Senator  from  Mississippi,  73.  .  .  .  Richard 
Dale,  a  prominent  Philadelphia  financier,  84.  .  .  . 
Charles  Kellogg  Atwood,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  the 
oldest  graduate  of  Yale  University,  91. 

September  19.— Chief  Justice  Ralph  O.  Dunbar, 
of  the  Washington  State  Supreme  Court,  67. 

September  20. — Rev.  Dr.  Lobert  G.  Seymour, 
missionary  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society,  69. 

September  22. — S.  M.  Williams,  discoverer  of 
the  powder  used  in  taking  flashlight  pictures.  .  .  . 
Prince  Louis  Murat,  grandson  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  61.  .  .  .  Leon  Gandillot,  a  prominent 
French  playwright,  50. 

September  23. — Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  sister  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  29.  .  .  .  Duke  Franz  Josef  of 
Eavaria,  who  recently  toured  the  United  States, 
24.  .  .  .  Col.  Henry  Casson,  for  many  years 
sergeant-at-arms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 69. 

September  24. — Baron  Odolf  Marschall  von 
Bieberstein,  the  eminent  German  diplomat,  69.  .  .  . 
Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  in  Canada,  77.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Nicholas,  a  well-known  Methodist  minister  of 
Belfast,    Ireland,   72.  .  .  .  John    M.    Pope,    promi- 


nently connected  with  the  pottery  industry  of 
New  Jersey,  56. 

September  25.— William  H.  Corbin,  a  well- 
known  New  Jersey  lawyer,  61. 

^  September  27.— Dr.  Henry  Priest,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Science  at  St.  Lawrence 
University,  65.  .  .  .  Loren  W.  Collins,  ex-justice 
of  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court,  74.  .  .  .  John  T. 
Lockman,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  by 
brevet,  in  the  Civil  War,  78.  .  .  .  Arthur  Lumloy, 
formerly  a  prominent  illustrator,  75. 

September  28.— John  J.  Patterson,  formcrlv 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  82.  .  .  .  Sir  F"rederick 
William  Richards,  Admiral  of  the  British  Fleet,  78. 

September  29.— Major  John  M.  Carson,  for 
many  years  a  prominent  newspaper  correspondent 
at  Washington,  74. 

September  30. — Rear-Admiral  John  Forsyth 
Hanscom,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  an  authority  on 
naval  construction,  70. 

October  i. — Carl  C.  Anderson,  Representative 
from  the  Thirteenth  Ohio  district,  34.  .  .  .  Robert 
Avery,  major-general  of  volunteers,  by  brevet,  in 
the  Civil  War,  73.  .  .  .  Dr.  Petacci,  physician  to 
the  Pope. 

October  2. — Rear-Admiral  Lucien  Young,  U.  S. 
N.,  60.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  T.  P.  Stevenson,  of  Phila- 
delphia, an  eminent  Reformed  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, 73.  .  .  .  Jarnes  Munroe  Hill,  formerly  a 
prominent  theatrical  manager,  65.  .  .  .  Frances 
AUitsen,  a  noted  English  composer. 

October  5. — Prof.  Lewis  Boss,  director  of  the 
Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany  and  author  of 
standard  works  on  astronomy,  66.  .  .  .  Miss 
Margaret  Boyle  Harvey,  of  Philadelphia,  well 
known  as  a  poet  and  author  of  a  history  of  the  real 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  56. 

October  6. — Auguste  Marie  Frangois  Beernaert, 
the  Belgian  statesman,  83. 

October  7. — Dr.  John  E.  Bradley,  a  well-known 
educator  and  author,  73.  .  .  .  William  A.  Pelifer, 
former  United  States  Senator -from  Kansas  and 
founder  of  the  Populist  party,  81.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr. 
W'alter  W.  Skeat,  of  Cambridge  University,  an 
authority  on  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  76.  .  .  . 
Bradford  Torrey,  formerly  editor  of  the  Youth's 
Companion,  69.  .  .  .  Brig. -Gen.  Franklin  Guest 
Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  72. 

October  8. — Dr.  Morris  Loeb,  of  New  York,  a 
noted  chemist  and  widely  known  for  his  philan- 
thropy, 49.  .  .  .  Frank  C.  Bostock,  the  animal 
collector  and  trainer,  50.  .  .  .  Wilhelm  Kuhe,  of 
London,  a  prominent  pianist  and  professor  of 
music,  89. 

October  10. — Jules  Lumbard,  a  well-known 
street  singer  and  minstrel  of  the  Civil  War,  84.  .  .  . 
Thomas  P.  Conneff,  holder  of  many  records  for 
long-distance  running,  45. 

October  13.— Stephen  Holman,  said  to  be  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Massachusetts  bar,  92. 

October  14. — Rev.  William  Radd  Ropes,  libra- 
rian emeritus  of  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 87. 

October  15. — Adrian  H.  Joline,  a  distinguished 
New  York  lawyer,  62. 

October  16. — Dr.  Albert  N.  Husted,  of  Albany, 
a  well-known  educator,  79. 


CARTOONS   OF   THE   MONTH 


•JUST  ONE  DOGGONE  THING  AFTER  ANOTHER" 
(Turkey,   about    t'^   make    iM^ace    wilh    Italy,    is   su'idcnly  onfrontcl  with  another  war) 

From  the  Leader  (Cleveland) 


"sow,    r    ain't    AB'-trv.    -VITH     VM-,    HOV:     t'«     MsT  \\\L<W\    ».A(iKB  Th 
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Another  "Fall  Openincf 


A  DEMOCRATIC  PROPHECY  OF  THE  ELECTION  DAY  RESULT 
(The  howl  of  the  protected  "infant"  industry  when  a  Democratic  victory  threatens  to  cut  off  its  high  tariff  nourishment) 

VTomihe  Advertiser  (Montgomery) 


THEY   WILL  MISS   ME    WHEN   I  M   GONE  ' 
From  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn) 


Copyright.  1912,  by  tlie  International  Newsservice 
THE   NATIONAL   GAME 
From  the  American  (New  York) 


CARTCXXXS  OF  THE  MOXTH 
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Columbia:     "  I  see  no  ri.-ai'ja  ,v:iy  I  should  chan^i--!     My  present  chef  amply  provides  for  my  welfare! ' 

From  the  Journal  (Detroit) 


"  Morf,  nmscA  r.-n.usM.  is  thk  hi  man  BUf.AiiT  ' 

Mr  r 
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"that's  what  he's  doing!" 

From  the  Spokesman-Review  (Spokane) 


TEMPORARILY       BENCHED 

(The  country-wide  interest  in  the  baseball  championship 
games  last  month  temporarily  side-tracked  politics) 

From  the  Post-Dispatch  (St.  Louis) 


THE    PANIC    07    1893    OVERWORKED    BY    THE    G.O.P. 
From  the  World-Herald  (Omaha) 


YOU   can't   TEACH   THE    OLD    G.  O.  P.  DOG   NEW 
TARIFF    TRICKS 

From  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn) 


THE        DIME    NOVEL 

(The  crimes  committed  in  New  York  City  and  the  con- 
ditions revealed  in  the  police  case  testimony  would  seem  to 
justify  the  above  cartoon) 

From  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn) 


CARTOOXS  OF  THE  MOXTH 
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'FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  MIKE,  DIG!     WE'VE  GOT  TO  GET  SOMETHING  ON   HIM!  • 

From  the  Leader  (Cleveland) 

The  investigation    by    the    Senate    Com-   M(jrgan,  Senator  Dixon,  and  many  other  men 
mittee   at   \Va.shin;^ton    into  the   matter  of  active  in  official  and  political  affairs. 
campaign  contributions  attracted  a  great  deal 


of  attention  throughout  the  c<;untrj'.  Among 
the  prominent  witnesses  called  to  testify 
were    Ex-President    Roosevelt,    Mr.     J.    I'. 


y'1v':T?'^f'      *-<?''''T^Vv., 


V^..^' 
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NlWlDON'T  mvi 
WHETHER  TO  KttP  uP 
T((E  PiufF.THWlT'S 
INSURE  THINC 

/\Nt>  60  BROKE-  - 

TBUTH  m'  TAKE 


ALL    NICELY    SPREAD    OUT 
From  the  News-Trihune  (Duluth) 


THE    DONKEY  S   DILEMMA 
From  the  Ohio  Slate  Journal  (Columbus) 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  MR.  SCADSWORTH'S  TROPHY 

One  Year  Ago:  "There,  my  friends,  is  the  possession  I         Now:     "!!***  !!***  !!??   ! *** 1!     It  may   be  only 

value  more  highly  than  anything  I  have  in  the  world.     1  shot  my  imagination,  but  every  time  I  look  at  that  moose,  it  seems 

it  myself.     I   spend  hours  looking  at  it  and  it's  a  source  of    to  be  laughing  at  me!    **         **  1! **!" 

never  ending  pleasure  to  me"  From  the  Tribune  (Chicago) 
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YES,    CAMPAIGNING   IS   HARD   WORK 
From  the  News  (Chicago) 


HOT    ON    THE    TRAIL    OF    THE    MULE 
From  the  Inter  Ocean  (Chicago) 


CARTOOXS  OF  THE  MOXTH 
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THE    LATE    SHOPPER  S    CHRISTMAS    MAR.ATHOX 

Moral:    Do  your  shopping  early 

From  the  Slar  (Kansas  City) 
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From  the  Oregonian  (Portland) 
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I 'I  know  who 


From  Um  Amtruam  (New  York) 


THE  KING  OF  MONTENEGRO,   AFTER    HIS    CORONATION,   WALKING    IN    THE   PROCESSION   WITH  THE 
QUEEN  OF  ITALY.  THE  KING  OF  ITALY  FOLLOWING  WITH  THE  QUEEN  OF  MONTENEGRO 


THE   BALKAN    UNION   AGAINST 

TURKEY 

BY  E.  ALEXANDER  POWELL 


TT  would  be  an  easier  task  to  explain  the 
-*-  intricacies  of  the  tariff  than  to  make 
clear  in  all  its  complexities  the  Macedonian 
problem  which  is  the  center  of  the  Balkan 
war  question.'  Pared  down  to  its  core,  it  is 
a  result  of  rivalries  among  Bulgarians, 
Seryians,  Greeks,  and  Montenegrins,  who  are 
severally  striving,  by  both  education  and 
intimidation,  to  obtain  ascendancy  in  Mace- 
donia, the  population  of  which  is  composed  of 
all  four  races  in  varying  proportions  and 
inextricably  mixed.  Churches  have  been  the 
most  powerful  political  engines  in  this  long- 
standing dispute,  the  raw,  primeval  passions 
of  the  Balkan  peoples  having  found  their 
bitterest  expression  under  the  cloak  of  religion. 
The  scene  of  the  present  hostilities  covers 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  Europe  lying  south 
of  the  Danube  which  is  usually  called  the 
Balkan  Peninsula^a  convenient  though 
vague  expression  which  is  generally  assumed 
to  include  Rumania,  though,  geographically 
speaking,    this    extension    of    the    term    is 
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scarcely  permissiljle.  The  word  Balkan 
means  mountain,  or  mountain-pass,  and  is 
justly  applied  to  a  peninsula  almost  the  entire 
surface  of  which  is  crumpled  up  into  a  series 
of  ridges  so  numerous  and  irregular  that  it 
is  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  definite  moun- 
tain ranges  or  systems.  Lying  north  of  the 
Danube  (though  possessing  some  territory, 
called  the  Dobrudja,  on  the  southern  bank 
near  the  mouth)  and  therefore  not  in  the 
Balkans  at  all,  is  Rumania,  a  peaceable,  pros- 
perous, fertile,  and  exceedingly  well  governed 
kingdom  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two 
older  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia. Rumania  has  always  kept  aloof  from 
the  perennial  Balkan  disputes  and  regards 
with  a  good  deal  of  contempt  her  turbulent 
and  quarrelsome  neighbors.  Lying  squarely 
across  the  line  of  a  Russian  advance  on 
Turkey,  occupying  a  position  of  great  strate- 
gic importance  on  the  flank  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  possessing  an  admirably 
equipped  and  highly  efficient  army,  Rumania 
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unquestionably  holds  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  Balkans.  In  the  present  complications 
she  has  thus  far  carefully  refrained  from 
taking  any  part. 

Immediately  south  of  Rumania,  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  Danube,  is  the  four-year- 
old  kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  principality  of  Bulgaria  and  the  former 
Turkish  province  of  Eastern  Rumelia.  Should 
Rumania  throw  in  her  lot  with  Turkey,  as  is 
possible,  though  scarcely  probable,  Bulgaria 
would  thus  find  herself  in  an  extremely  un- 
comfortable position,  being  sandwiched  be- 
tween two  hostile  nations.  To  the  west  of 
Bulgaria,  and,  like  it,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Danube,  is  the  kingdom  of  Servia,  a 
country  having  an  area  equal  to  that  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  combined.  Of  all 
the  Balkan  nations,  Servia  occupies  the  most 
dangerous  position,  for  she  lies  across  Aus- 
tria's path  to  the  Egean,  and  to  the  Egean, 
sooner  or  later,  Austria  intends  to  go.  A 
Slavonic  population,  whose  language  is 
either  Servdan  or  closely  akin  to  it,  occupy 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  those  two  provinces 
lying  between  Servia  and  the  Adriatic,  which 
Austria,  four  years  ago,  formally  annexed. 
Below  them  lies  the  tiny  kingdom  of  Monte- 
negro, about  three-fourths  the  size  of  Con- 
necticut, completely  hemmed  in  by  Turkey 
on  the  south  and  by  Austria  on  the  north,  and 
with  its  few  miles  of  seacoast  at  the  mercy  of 
Austrian  guns.  The  extreme  southern  part 
of-  the  Balkan  peninsula  is  occupied  by 
Greece,  or,  to  give  it  its  proper  name,  the 
Kingdom  of  Hellas,  having  an  area,  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  which  is  cultivated, 
about  equal  to  that  of  West  Virginia. 

In  the  center  of  this  ring  of  Balkan  king- 
doms lie  the  territories  which  comprise 
European  Turkey.  They  are  officially  di- 
vided into  six  provinces  or  vilayets:  Scutari, 
Janina,  Kossovo,  Monastir,  Salonica,  and 
Adrianople,  besides  Constantinople  and  its 
environs,  which  have  a  separate  administra- 
tion, while  the  little  tongue  of  Turkish  terri- 
tory lying  between  Servia  and  Montenegro, 
and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  causeway  between 
the  Austrian  pro\dnce  of  Bosnia  and  the 
Turkish  province  of  Kossovo,  is  known  as  the 
Sanjak  (sub-province)  of  Nova-Bazar.  This 
bit  of  mountain  land,  scarcely  half  the  size 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  forms  the  real 
crux  of  the  Balkan  situation,  for  through  it, 
when  she  is  fully  prepared,  Austria  intends 
to  make  her  way  to  Salonica,  and  on  it,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Balkan  states,  she  has  al- 
ready placed  a  sign:  "No  trespassing  per- 
mitted here."     In  ordinary  conversation,  the 


official  Turkish  names  of  the  various  districts 
of  European  Turkey  are  generally  replaced  by 
older  and  more  historical  designations.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  Adriatic  littoral  below 
Montenegro  is  commonly  called  Albania 
(though  no  such  political  division  exists)  and 
the  southern  part  above  Greece,  Epirus.  The 
district  immediately  south  of  Servia,  includ- 
ing the  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar,  is  called  Old 
Servia,  and  that  between  Adrianople  and  the 
Egean,  Thrace.  The  term  Macedonia  is 
most  correctly  applied  to  the  region  north  and 
west  of  Salonica,  stretching  from  the  Greek 
to  the  Bulgarian  frontiers,  but  of  recent  years 
it  has  been  so  extended  that  the  phrase 
"  Macedonian  question "  is  now  taken  to 
mean  all  the  problems  created  by  the  exist- 
ence of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

To  comprehend  the  present  situation,  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  population  of 
Macedonia  is  composed  in  about  ecjual  parts 
of  Greeks  and  Slavs  (Bulgarians  and  Serbs) 
strongly  tinctured  with  Albanians,  the  Turks 
being  in  a  decided  minority.  Greeks,  Bul- 
garians, Serbs,  and  Albanians  each  consider 
themselves  the  only  rightful  heirs  to  Mace- 
donia and  each  of  them  has  for  years  past 
been  engaged  in  strengthening  their  claims  in 
their  own  peculiar  way.  Bulgaria  bases  its 
claim  to  Macedonia  on  the  fact  that,  from 
893  to  1277  it  was  almost  wholly  under  the 
sway  of  the  old  Bulgarian  czars,  and  that  a 
majority  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
region  are  of  Bulgarian  blood  or  sympathies. 
The  Servians  point  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
Servian  czar,  Dushan,  who  reigned  from 
1336  to  1356,  included  all  Macedonia  in  his 
vast  dominions,  calling  himself  "Czar  of 
Macedonia  and  Monarch  of  the  Serbs, 
Greeks,  Bulgars,  the  coast  and  western 
parts."  They  also  assert  that  that  portion 
of  Macedonia  known  as  Old  Servia  is  largely 
inhabited  by  people  of  their  own  race,  and 
that  they  will  consent  to  no  scheme  for  the 
partition  of  Macedonia  that  does  not  provide 
for  handing  this  district  at  least  over  to  them. 
From  a  purely  historical  standpoint,  the 
Greek  claim  to  Macedonia  is  by  far  the 
strongest,  for  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Philip  of  Macedon  included  all  of  Macedonia 
within  their  empires  centuries  before  Bul- 
garia or  Servia  were  ever  heard  of,  and  the 
population  of  Macedonia — so  the  Greeks  will 
tell  you — is  overwhelmingly  Hellenic  to-day. 

As  a  result  of  this  racial  rivalry,  the  Balkan 
nations,  particularly  the  Greeks  and  Turks, 
have  for  more  than  twenty  years  waged  a 
bloody  warfare  in  Macedonia  by  means  of 
armed  bands  of  desperadoes.     Greek  b^nds, 
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THE  THtATER  OF  WAR  IN  THE  BALKAN  STATES  AND  TURKEY 
(The  shaded  tectiona  «rc  Macedonia  and  \ovi-B.-ij«ir) 


sli[>pini;^  into  MacHoni.i  from  the  south,  have 
murdtTc*]  every  I{ul^:irian  on  wh(»m  they 
could  lay  their  hands,  destroyed  the  crojw  of 
the    h   '  ■   '    '  ■■      :       (ho|>|>ed    down 

their   <-: .d    th«ir    villages. 

Then  the  Hulxarian  hands,  sweeping  down 
through  the  north<'m  passes,  would  retaliate 
\>y  committing  p- -  ■  '••  the  same  alrociti<s 
on  the  (ireek  inh  :  -.  of  Macedonia,  the 

Operations  of  U)th  factions  taring  character- 
izrd  \>y  fiendish  rruelty  and  wholesiiie  rle- 
sfrurfion  of  |)ro|Mrty.     As  a  rule  the  Turkish 


Goveriiiiuiil    li;is    made   hut    Utile   effort    to 
bring  this  inlolerahh'  slate  of  affairs  lo  an 

.!*■> ,11..    ......»..!.  .r.« ..    4  K ..  A-    _»    I ..  .    a\ 


oring  mis  inioieranK'  siale  oi  allairs  lo  an 
end,  shrewdly  |K-rceiving  that  as  long  as  the 
various  Christian  races  were  eiigage(|  in  light- 
ing each  other  they  could  not  combine 
against  the  Turks.  At  intervals,  howiver, 
the  Turks,  e,\as|M'rated  beyond  endurance, 
would  take  a  hand  in  th«'ir  turn,  aiul  woe  to 
the  Christian,  be  he  Hulgar,  (ireek,  or  Serb, 
who  fell  into  their  hands.  From  my  own 
investigations  in  Macedonia,  however,  I 
think  it     "f<    lo  say  that,  in  recent  years  at 
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least,  lor  every  atrocity  the  Turks  have  com- 
mitted in  Macedonia,  the  Greeks,  Bulgarians 
and  Serbs  have  committed  four.  These  guer- 
rilla campaigns  in  Macedonia  were  planned 
solely  in  the  hope  that  the  horrors  which 
they  caused  would  compel  the  Powers  to 
inter\^ene,  the  Greeks  believing  that  in  the 
event  of  such  an  intervention  Macedonia 
would  be  turned  over  to  them,  while  the 
Bulgarians  were  equally  confident  that  they 
would  receive  the  prize.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  cry  of  humanity,  so 
powerful  in  1877,  when  the  Turks  themselves 
were  the  chief  actors  in  the  Macedonian 
tragedy,  has  been  practically  taken  away 
from  the  Christians  by  the  horrible  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  both  Greeks  and  Bulgars  in 
recent  years. 

Now  the  remarkable  thing  about  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  that  the  four  Balkan  king- 
doms, which  have  hitherto  been  at  each 
other's  throats,  have  suddenly  and  secretly 
formed  a  combination — pooled  their  interests 
in  Macedonia,  as  it  were — and  have  evidently 
come  to  an  agreement  that,  if  they  are  vic- 
torious in  the  hazardous  adventure  on  which 
they  are  embarking,  they  will  share  the 
profits  between  them.     We  have,  therefore, 


the  sudden  appearance  in  Europe  of  a  new 
and  most  formidable  cor[)orate  power — the 
Balkan  Confederation.  Despairing  of  obtain- 
ing the  partition  of  Macedonia  through  Euro- 
pean intervention,  and  tardily  appreciating 
that  the  game  they  had  been  playing  was  as 
foolish  as  it  was  wicked  they  suddenly  de- 
cided that  the  only  hope  of  getting  what  they 
were  after  kiy  in  their  joining  forces,  a  union 
which  has  been  effected  with  a  secrecy  and 
celerity  almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
European  diplomacy.  Whether  the  allied 
kingdoms  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  defeat 
the  Turk  is,  however,  a  matter  of  grave 
doubt.  Even  if  they  should  succeed  in  doing 
so,  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  they  will  not 
be  permitted  by  the  Powers  to  annex  a  foot 
of  Turkish  soil. 

The  most  dangerous  factor  in  the  present 
conflict  is  Bulgaria.  The  Russian  General, 
Kuropatkin,  attending  the  maneuvers  of  the 
Bulgarian  army  some  years  ago,  by  way  of 
being  comi)limentary,  remarked  that  the 
Bulgarians  were  the  Japanese  of  the  Near 
East.  They  have  never  forgotten  that. re- 
mark. Like  the  Japanese,  they  take  them- 
selves very  seriously,  and  like  them  again, 
they  firmly  believe  that  they  have  a  large 
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place  on  the  scroll  of  destiny.  Ever  since  it 
declared  its  complete  independence  in  1908, 
Bulgaria  has  been  preparing  to  fight  Turkey. 
The  Turks  know  this.  A  Turkish  official 
recently  admitted  quite  frankly  to  the  writer 
that  Turkey  had  no  wish  to  fight,  though  not 
because  she  was  afraid  of  being  defeated. 
"  WTiat  good  will  it  do  us  to  fight?'  he  asked. 
"We  fought  and  whipped  the  Greeks,  but  we 
lost  Crete.  We  shall  fight  and  whip  the 
Bulgarians,  but  we  will  lose  Macedonia." 

For  its  si^e  the  Bulgarian  army  is  the  best 
equipped  and  most  efficient  in  Europe, 
though  it  has  never  been  tested  in  actual 
warfare.  It  means  business,  however.  Every 
detail  is  attended  to;  everj-  probability  pro- 
xnded  for.  Conscrijjtion 
prevails.  Every  sixth  man  in 
the  country  is  a  s<ildier.  Not 
till  he  is  forty-five  years  of 
age  docs  a  Bulgarian  escape 
liability  to  serve.  The 
lake  their  |)n»ffs>i«»n 

-  -  iy  anrl  the  men  are 
hardy,  uncomplaining,  and 
enduring.  The  actual  war 
slr«r  "^  '.f  the  army,  which 
w    J  '1    throughout   on 

that  of  KuHHia,  is  probably 
very  cUtsc  to  2:;o,ooo  mm, 
with  ^00  guns.  Its  strength 
is  J)clievcd  by  militar>'  ex- 
p<'rt.H  to  lie,  however,  chiefly 
in  the  flefensive.  It  is 
doubtful    if   the   Bulgarian^        mi    hi  111^1.', 


have  the  qualities  most  essential  for  successful 
attack.  ^Iost  imj)ortant  of  all,  it  is  extreme- 
ly doubtful  if  the  nation  possesses  a  war  chest 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the  army 
to  be  sup|X)rted.  It  has  cost  Italy  very  close 
to  a  million  dollars  a  day  to  i)r()secute  her  in- 
effective Tripolitaniun  campaign,  and  a 
struggle  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  would 
prove  incalculably  more  costly.  Yet  the 
foreign  bankers  have  unanimously  declined 
to  adxance  Bulgaria  the  comparatively  in- 
significant sum  of  a  million  dollars,  not  to 
mention  the  twenty  millions  for  which  she 
originally  asked. 

Some  one  has  said  of  the  Hulgars,  "they 
are  a  practical  people  and  their  gratitude  is 
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chiefly  a  sense  of  favors  to  come."  Likewise, 
they  are  a  perennially  dissatisfied  people. 
They  are  never  content  with  what  they  pos- 
sess, but  are  always  reaching  out  for  some- 
thing more.  They  are  a  suspicious  people, 
and  do  not  like  foreigners,  but  this  they  ex- 
cuse by  sa>dng  that  they  have  lived  under  the 
Turks  for  five  hundred  years.  This  is  their 
stock  excuse  for  all  their  sins.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  they  would  do  if  they  did 
not  have  the  Turk  for  a  scapegoat.  The 
Bulgarians  are  the  most  industrious  of  the 


heard  of  him,  monsieur?"  he  exclaimed, 
"Why,  he's  the  Prime  Minister  of  Bulgaria!" 
I  might  add  that  when  I  presented  the  letter 
to  the  Prime  Minister  he  inquired  with  deep 
interest  after  his  nephew's  welfare,  and  was  in 
no  way  apologetic  because  he  had  chosen  the 
occupation  of  a  bootblack. 

Though  King  Ferdinand  is  a  shrewd  and 
calculating  ruler,  he  is  by  no  means  popular, 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  He  is  haughty, 
arrogant,  overbearing,  vain,  and  pompous, 
and  inordinately  fond  of  display.     He  is  a 


THE  FAMOUS  MONASTERY  OF  MEIEORA  IN  EPIRUS  ON  THE  GREEK-TURKISH  FRONTIER 

(Showing  how  the  monks  guard  themselves  from  the  incursion  of  the  Turks) 


populations  of  southeastern  Europe.  They 
are  not  ashamed  of  any  honest  form  of  work, 
no  matter  how  menial.  The  last  time  I  went 
to  Bulgaria  a  bright  young  Bulgarian,  whose 
bootblacking  estabhshment  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  patronize,  asked  me  if  he  might  give 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  uncle,  who, 
"he  modestly  remarked,  was  a  person  of  some 
influence  in  Sofia.  Weeks  later,  when  un- 
packing my  belongings  in  the  Grand  Hotel 
d'Bulgarie  in  Sofia,  I  came  across  the  letter. 
Sofia  is  a  small  town,  and  everybody  knows 
everybody  else,  so,  as  I  was  going  out  of  the 
hotel  one  day  I  showed  the  letter  to  the  con- 
cierge and  asked  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.     "Ever 


grandson  of  Louis  Phihppe  of  France  and  has 
many  of  that  monarch's  undesirable  charac- 
teristics. Being  a  scion  of  the  princely 
houses  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  and  of  Bour- 
bon, he  is  related  to  nearly  every  ciowned 
head  in  Europe.  None  of  them  take  him 
very  seriously,  however.  He  lives  in  a  solid, 
drab-colored  palace  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
and  rarely  stirs  out  unless  escorted  by  a  de- 
tachment of  cavalry.  He  is  an  aristocrat 
ruling  a  democratic  people;  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic set  over  a  Greek  Orthodox  nation. 

The  thing  that  impressed  the  writer  most 
when  in  Servia  was  the  great  number  of  offi- 
cers to  be  seen  wearing  on  the  breasts  of 
their    tunics    an    enameled    Maltese    cross. 
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AT  A  REVIEW 


That  cross  is  King  Peter's  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  debt  he  owes  to  the  men 
who  put  him  on  the  throne,  and  those  who 
wear  it  were  the  ones  who  took  part  in 
the  assassination  of  King  Alexander  and 
Queen  Draga  on  that  dreadful  night  in  June, 
1903.  The  officers  are  proud  of  this  deco- 
ration, and  those  who  jx>ssess  it  swagger  as 
though  it  were  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

Peter  is  a  gfxxi-natured,  kindly,  rather 
weak  man,  hut  he  feels  an  outcast  among  his 
feliow-scA'ereigns.  As  it  has  never  been 
proved  that  he  was  the  instigator  of  Alexan- 
der's murder,  they  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  But  they  do  not  invite  him  to  visit 
them.  He  is  tolerated  bv  the  .Servians,  but 
he  w  not  liked.  This  is  largely  becau.se  he  is 
wholly  lacking  in  tad  and  because  he  dors 
not  know  how  to  dfi  those  little  things  which 
catch  the  |)opular  fancy.  He  is  never  cheeretl 
by  the  [Krrjple  as  he  driv«->  through  the  streets 
of  hi.H  capital,  and  it  is  r|uit(*  a  common  thing 
to  !»cc  officials  turn  into  sho|>s  to  avoirl  salut- 
ing him.  He  held  a  commission  in  the  Frent  h 
army  during  the  Franco  I'njssi.in  War  ainl 
earned  the  rcjiutalion  -.f  Ik  ing  a  bruvc  ami 
able  soldier. 


He  is  e.vceedingly  democratic  and  so  are  the 
people  over  whom  he  rules.  He  could  not 
consistently  j^ut  on  many  airs,  for  his  grand- 
father was  a  swineherd. 

.•\lthough  Belgrade  is  outwardly  Kur()i)ean, 
its  Serb  inhabitants  are  but  little  changed 
from  the  peasant  villagers  of  a  century-  ago. 
They  are  simple  mannered,  kind  hearted,  hos- 
pitable. They  have  no  nobility.  Of  rich 
men,  as  we  understand  the  term,  there  are 
none.  Country  estates  do  not  exist.  There 
are  |)n)bal)ly  not  a  dozen  private  houses  in  all 
Servia  where  a  dinner  could  be  given  to 
twenty  peoj)le. 

Servia  is  the  most  im|K)rtant  barrier  in  the 
way  of  an  Austrian  advance  to  the  Kgean. 
The  .Serbs  recogni/e  the  danger  of  their  |M)si- 
tion  and  have  been  steadily  strengthening 
their  army  so  as  to  meet  it.  They  now  ih)s- 
sess  an  army — on  pa|>er — of  250,000  men. 
Cut  this  in  half  arid  you  will  come  mu(  h 
closiT  to  the  number  of  nu-n  they  ct)uld  actu- 
ally put  in  the  field.  The  infantry  is<-xcellent, 
the  artillery  medioc  re,  tlu-  <  avalry  |M)or.  The 
rank  and  file  of  the  army  is  goo<l  lighting  ma- 
terial, but  the  ofTicers  are  not  over-efticienl. 
.Servia's  main  object  in  going  to  war  with 
Turkey  would  seem  to  be  to  obtain  the  Sanjak 
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of 'No\-i- Bazar.  But  Austria  wants  that  re- 
gion also  and  intends,  eventually,  to  have  it. 
So  Serbia  will  probably  bankrupt  herself  and 
fill  her  cemeteries  for  nothing. 

Though  the  Greek  army  has  recently  been 
completely  reorganized  by  French  officers'  on 
French  lines,  those  who  recall  its  behavior 
during  the  last  Greco-Turkish  War  will  not 
have  much  confidence  in  it  as  a  fighting 
machine.  The  average  Greek  is  a  great 
talker.  He  believes  that  nothing  can  be  done 
really  well  without  a  great  deal  of  noise.  He 
will  give  an  oration  on  the  least  provocation 
and  is  eternally  harping  on  the  glorious  deeds 
of  his  ancestors.  Indeed,  Alexander  the 
Great  is  as  much  a  subject  of  general  conver- 
sation in  Greece  to-day  as  Theodore  Roose- 
velt is  in  the  United  States.  If  the  Greek 
could  fight  as  well  as  he  can  talk  he  would 
make  the  greatest  warrior  in  Christendom. 
It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  Greek  troops 
will  behave  better  now.  than  they  did  in 
1897.  They  have  several  very  ugly  stains 
to  wipe  out.  The  Greek  soldiers  were  not 
nearly  as  much  at  fault,  however,  as  their 
officers. 

The  Greek  military  authorities  confidently 
state  that  they  can  place  200,000  men  in  the 
field.     To  anyone  familiar  with   the  condi- 


tions, this  is  obviously  an  exaggeration.  It 
would  be  wise  to  divide  that  figure  by  four. 
The  physique  of  the  Greek  soldier  is  excellent. 
He  makes  a  smart  appearance,  and  he  is 
able  to  assimilate  rapidly  what  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  learn.  But  the  artillery  is  poorly 
and  insufficiently  horsed,  the  cavalry  is  a 
negligible  quantity,  the  military  transport 
system  is  badly  organized,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  gentlemen  who  fill  the  commissioned 
ranks  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Still,  it  is 
impossible  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
value  of  any  army  as  a  fighting  machine  until 
it  has  shown  what  it  is  capable  of  .in  actual 
warfare. 

Greece  is  very  far  from  being  as  enthusi- 
astic about  going  to  war  with  the  Turk  as 
are  her  Balkan  allies.  This  is  because  she 
has  had  practical  experience  with  him.  That 
experience  cost  her  a  war  indemnity  of 
$18,000,000  and  would  have  cost  her  Thessaly 
besides  if  the  Powers  had  not  refused  to 
permit  her  spoliation. 

The  Montenegrin  army,  as  Scharnhorst 
once  remarked  of  the  Prussian,  is  "the 
nation  under  arms."  There  is  no  organized 
army,  in  the  generally  accepted  sense,  in 
Montenegro,  but  every  man  who  is  strong 
enough  to  shoulder  a  rifle  is  expected  to 
volunteer  when  the  occasion  arises.  Such  an 
occasion  arose  four  years  ago,  when  Austria 
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seized  Bosnia  and  HerzegoWna  and  almost  Abyssinia,  who  occupies  a  menacing  position 

brought  on  a  war  \\-ith  Servia  and  Monte-  on  the  frontier  of  Italy's  Red  Sea  colonies, 

negro  by  doing  so.     I  happened  to  be  in  a    completel}-  equipped    battery    of    horses 

Cettinje  at  the  time.     Xot  only  did  every  artillery. 

male    Montenegrin    between    sixteen    and       Montenegro's  quarrel  with  Turkey  is  not 

seventy  respond  to  the  call  to  arms,  but  on  so  much  o\er  ^lacedonia,  in  which  when  all 

more  than  one  occasion  I  saw  the  women,  is  said  and  done,  she  takes  precious  little 

harnessed  to  the  guns  instead  of  horses, — of  interest,  as  it  is  over  a  question  of  boundary 

which  there  is  a  dearth  in  the  little  moun-  delimitation,    regarding   which   Turkey   has 


tain  kingdom, —  dragging 
them  into  position  on  the 
mountainsides.  That  is 
the  spirit  which  animates 
Montenegro,  and  it  is  a 
spirit  exceedingly  difficult 
to  o\'ercome.  King 
Nicholas,  moreover,  does 
everything  he  can  to  fos- 
ter this  martial  spirit.  He 
not  only  insists  that  ever}' 
man  in  his  kingdom  shall 
constantly  carrj'  a  revol- 
ver loaded  in  all  its  cham- 
bers, and  that  he  shall  be 
proficient  in  its  use,  but 
he  also  insists  that  the 
weapons  shall  always  be 
in  good  condition.  It  is 
by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon thing  for  him  to  stop 
one  of  his  subjects  on  the 
street  and  inspect  his 
weapon.  Should  it  not  be 
in  perfect  condition  the 
man  will  receive  board 
and  lodging  at  the  e.\- 
ixrnse  of  the  nation  for 
Sijiru:  weeks  to  come. 

Montenegro  and  Aus 
tria  are  close  neighbors 
—  uncomfortably  sf>.  If 
you  will  glance  at  the 
map  you  will  see  that  the 
arm  of  Au.stria,  reaching 
down,  holds  Montenegro 
almost  completely  in  her 
grasf).  That  is  doubtless 
the  reanf^n  why  Au-lria 
and  Montenegro  arc  not 


A    MOUKR.N    riGilTINU   OKKbK. 


been  exasperatingly  pro- 
crastinating. 

Montenegro,  though  the 
smallest  of  the  Balkan 
kingdoms,  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  least  amenable 
to  international  discipline. 
The  Queen  of  Italy  is  a 
Montenegrin  princess. 
King  Nicholas  is  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  with  whom  his 
family  is  closely  connected 
by  marriage.  Any  pressure 
which  might  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  Montenegro 
by  Austria  would  there- 
fore, arouse  greater  dis- 
approval at  Rome  and  St. 
Petersburg  than  would  a 
similar  demonstration 
directed  against  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  or  Greece. 

The  foregoing  has  been 
a  sketch  in  brief,  bold 
outline,  of  the  conditions 
which  prevail  south  of 
the  Danube  to-day,  of  the 
complexities  which  go  to 
make  up  the  so-called 
Near  Eastern  (jucstion,  of 
the  nations  which  have 
allied  themselves  against 
the  Turk,  with  their  more 
salient  characteristics, 
their  armies  and  their  re- 
sources. Of  the  Turk  .'ilone 
I  have  ])iir|)()scly  refrained 
from  >i)caking  at  any 
length,  because  it  is  im|)os- 


I     '111(11*        I  •  /I  •  I 

connection.     A 
of    Italy    .sent 


I 


•hlxirs.      The  diplomatists  in   sihle  to  deal  with  him  adequately  in  so  lim- 
ine an  amusing  story  in  this   iled  an  article  as  this. 

Those  who  know  him  best  believe  that  he 
will  defeat  the  allied  kingdoms.  Baron  \on 
rlcr  (Jolt/,,  the  ( clebratf*!  ('.crmai)  strategist 
who  re<»rgain'/.«-d  the  Turkish  army  and  who 
is  probably  better  ac<|uaiiited  with  its 
capabilities  than  any  other  Muntpcaii,  re- 
cently remarked   "The    Turk's  enemies   will 


King 
King 
rom- 
.Aus- 
tria  prom(>tly  nut  uf>  and  took  notice,  and  a 
the  Kmprror  Franc  is  Josc-ph 
despatched      to     his     g«H»d 


few    years    ago    the 
to    hi.s    father-in-law. 
»,    as    a    birthday    prcs^-nt.    a 
e(|uip|>ed    mountain    b.itlery. 


nd  and  brc»lher  the  Km|)eror  .VIenelik  of   witness  a  wonder  before  they  are  finished  with 
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this  fight.  The  empire  is  in  every  respect 
strong  enough  to  accept  the  challenge  which 
has  been  offered  to  it,  without  foreign  as- 
sistance of  any  kind."  Not  only  can  Turkey 
outnumber  her  foes,  for  she  can,  if  the  neces- 
sity arises,  put  into  the  field  very  close  to  a 
million  and  a  quarter  men,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  she  can  outgeneral  them. 
The  commanders  of  her  armies  are  soldiers 
who  won  their  reputations  in  previous  wars; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  she 
can  outfight  them  too,  for,  no  matter  how 


thoroughly  you  may  drill  a  Christian  soldier, 
you  can  never  convince  him  that  it  is  prefer- 
able to  die  in  battle  than  to  die  in  bed,  and 
that  the  one  sure  way  of  gaining  Paradise  is 
to  die  in  battle  against  the  unbelievers. 

That  the  Turk  will  win  in  this  struggle, 
now  that  he  has  obtained  a  free  hand  by  con- 
cluding peace  with  Italy,  is  probable.  That, 
.win  or  lose,  he  will  be  compelled  to  give  Mace- 
donia a  decent  government,  is  certain.  That 
he  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  driven  across  the 
Bosphorus  for  good  and  all  is  inevitable. 


THE   BALKAN  WAR:    SOME    UNDER- 
LYING CAUSES 

BY  GEORGE  FREEMAN 


THE  declaration  of  war  by  Montenegro 
against  Turkey,  on  October  8,  brought 
matters  in  the  Balkans  to  a  focus,  and  made 
that  event  the  starting  point  of  a  new  depar- 
ture in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

The  action  of  Montenegro,  taken  against 
the  advice  of  Austria  and  Russia  acting  as  the 
mandatories  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the 
Triple  Entente,  together  with  the  tone  of  the 
Bulgarian  press,  makes  it  apparent  that  the 
four  confederate  Balkan  states  have  com- 
bined as  much  to  protect  their  own  independ- 
ence as  to  gather  in  under  their  respective 
flags  the  communities  of  their  races  and  lan- 
guages still  under  Turkish  rule.  Though  they 
have  been  warned  that  they  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  profit  by  any  disturbance  of  the 
status  quo,  it  is  evident  that  any  arrangement 
subsequently  come  to  will  result  in  the  same 
way  that  the  temporary  separation  of  East 
Rumelia  from  Bulgaria  by  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  in  1S78  did,  and  that  in  due  course  of 
time  the  rest  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  less  the  ter- 
ritory bordering  the  European  side  of  the 
Bospliorus,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Dar- 
danelles, will  be  partitioned  among  the  four 
allies.  That  this  is  the  object  of  their  present 
move  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt. 

What  the  character  of  the  people  of  Mace- 
donia and  the  part  of  European  Turkey, 
called,  as  a  whole,  Rumelia  by  the  Turks,  is, 
will  be  interesting  to  examine  at  the  present 
juncture.  In  his  book,  "Turkey  and  its 
People,"  than  which  there  is  no  better  author- 
ity on  the  subject,  Sir  Edwin  Pears,  the  au- 


thor and  many  years  resident  in  Turkey,  in 
one  of  the  chapters  on  Macedonia,  writes: 

Macedonia  is  a  geographical  term  used  to  signify 
different  extents  of  country.  Sometimes  it  in- 
cludes the  whole  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  excepting 
Bulgaria,  Servia,  Montenegro  and  Greece,  but  even 
including  that  portion  of  European  Turkey  which 
comprises  Adrianople  and  the  country  west  of  a 
line  drawn  from  that  city  to  the  Struma,  the  an- 
cient Strymon.  Others  would  exclude  Albania  and 
the  whole  of  the  district  between  Constantinople 
and  a  line  drawn  roughly  from  Serres  to  the  most 
southerly  point  of  Eastern  Roumelia.  A  Greek 
author  claims  that  the  term  Macedonia  should  be 
limited  to  the  Vilayets  of  Monastir  and  Salonica. 
Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Servia  have  each  dreamed  of 
a  division  of  Macedonia,  and  each  one  has  done  its 
best  to  show  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  larger  portion  of 
the  country  than  the  others  are  willing  to  concede. 

In  this  quotation  the  intricacies  of  the 
Macedonian  question,  which  is  the  ostensible 
cause  of  the  Avar  just  begun,  are  clearly  ex- 
posed. There  is  also  the  difficulty  of  har- 
monizing the  rival  claims  of  the  confederated 
states  when  the  European  powers  decide 
that  the  time  has  come  to  end  the  conflict  and 
adjudicate  the  spoils  to  each.  There  would  re- 
sult the  formation  of  several  "EastRumelias" 
which  would  one  day  affiliate  with  the  con- 
federation as  separate  entities,  or  be  absorl)ed 
in  the  particttlar  states  to  which  they  might 
ethnically  belong.  The  only  part  of  European 
Turkey  that  may  eventually  have  to  be 
treated  as  a  separate  and  independent  entity 
is  Albania,  which  may,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  its  people,  have  to  be 
erected  into  a  fifth  state. 
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TURKISH  SOLDIERS  ON  THE  MARCH 


The  present  administrative  divisions  of 
European  Turkey  are  seven,  namely:  the 
VilayeLs,  or  Governor  Generalships,  of  Con- 
stantinople, Adriano{)le,  Salonica,  ]\Ionastir, 
Janina,  Scutari  (N.  Albania)  and  Kossovo, 
with  the  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar,  the  strip  of 
territory  W'xng  between  Servia  and  Monte- 
nej^ro.  Of  these  the  first  two,  Constanti- 
nople and  Adrianople,  lie  outside  the  Mace- 
donian question,  but  Bulgaria  has  made 
specific  demands  on  her  own  account  regard- 
ing the  Vilayet  of  Adrianople.  The  common 
interest  of  the  four  confederated  states  lies  in 
the  other  five  vilayets,  two  of  which,  Janina 
and  Scutari,  with  a  large  part  of  Kossovo  and 
a  f)ortion  of  Monastir,  are  inhaljited  almost 
f.-ly  by  An>anians,  with  Ser\'ian  Chris- 
li.i.j-.  ■■•  the  north  and  (ireek  Christians  in  the 
s^iuth,  with  a  scattering  of  what  are  known  as 
Koutzo-Wallachs,  mostly  Greek  in  their 
sym[>athics,  in  the  I'indus  Mountains.  For 
the  {>a.sl  thirty-<»dd  >a-ar>>  an  anti-(ireek  prop- 
aganda ha»  Ijcen  carried  on  among  these 
•■  ,  who   retire   to  the  mountains  with 

1.  ..  .<  ks  in  the  summer,  following  the  mrlt- 
ing  (if  the  -.now,  and  return  to  the  plains  in  the 
winter.  The  head<^|uarterH  of  it  have  been 
r       ■      lly  at  li-    '  I  but  they  were  reallv 

.1  tn  in  (  r  ififl  flrriv«-<i  th«-ir  in^pi 


ration  and  instructions  from  Iti'.l\-.  The  Al- 
banians themselves  are  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, those  in  the  north  being  commonly 
spoken  of  as  Arnaouts,  while  those  in  the 
center  are  called  Ghegas,  and  the  southerns, 
Tosks.  There  is  little  to  distinguish  the 
Tosks,  ethnically,  from  the  Greeks  of  the 
southern  jwrtion  of  Albania,  and  in  spite  of 
the  diiTerence  of  religion  there  is  considerable 
affinity  between  them  in  the  affairs  of  daily 
life;  antl  there  has  always  been  since  1S79  a 
certain  leaning  toward  Greece  politically. 

Hut  the  kernel  of  the  Macedonian  cjuestion 
is  in  the  vilayets  of  Salonica  and  Monastir, 
where  (ireek  and  Bulgarian  have  been  con- 
tending for  the  mastery  since  long  before  the 
war  of  1877,  the  Bulgarian  steadily  gaining 
ground.  The  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  which 
conrluded  the  war  of  1S77,  gave  an  im- 
mense impetus  to  the  Hulgari/.ation  of  Mace- 
donia. Grncral  Ignatiev  boldly  threw  the 
western  fr mlicr  nf  Bulgaria  across  it  to  the 
f(M)thills  of  the  I'indus  range,  and  turning  in  a 
southeasirrly  direction  from  .Monastir  ran 
it  through  the  Greek  and  Kout/.o-W'allach 
settlements  to  the  western  end  of  the  main 
Htrcct  of  Salonica,  which  it  followed  through 
ihr  lity,  givinj'  Bulgari;i  an  outlet  to  the  east- 
ward <if  it  ')ti  I'le  Kgeaii,     iid     v(  lainxd  as  he 
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Minister  of  the  Balkans.     He  is  a  Cretan  by  birth) 

threw  down  his  pen  after  signing  the  treaty, 
"Now  let  the  Greeks  swim  to  Constanti- 
nople!" 

The  causes  of  the  loss  by  the  Greeks  of  their 
hold  on  Macedonia  and  their  substitution  by 
the  Bulgarians  lay  deep  down  in  the  differ- 
ence between  the  characters  of  the  two  peo- 
ples. Gradually  the  young  Greeks  aban- 
doned the  country  life  for  the  cities  and  sea- 
ports, or  drifted  away  to  Constantinople  or 
freed  Greece  for  education  and  to  enter  the 
professions.  The  Bulgarians  quickly  crept 
over  the  land,  and  by  their  presence  far  be- 
yond the  present  boundary  of  Bulgaria,  give 
force  to  the  Bulgarian  intervention  on  their 
behalf. 

With  the  Greeks  it  is  a  question  of  saving 
what  they  can  for  themselves  and  their 
people  still  on  the  soil  of  Macedonia,  and  that 
part  of  southern  Albania  known  as  Epirus, 
which  was  gi\-en  Greece  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  in  1878  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
England  and  France,  and  when  the  time  for 
its  occupation  came  in  1 881,  withheld  through 
the  opposition  of  Austria  and  Italy.     During 


the  Hamidian  era  up  to  the  revolution  that 
dethroned  him,  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid 
permitted  every  intrigue  and  persecution  that 
could  drive  the  Christians  of  Macedonia,  with- 
out regard  to  race,  to  emigrate,  and  it  was  in 
their  defense  that  the  brigandage,  of  which 
so  much  was  heard  from  time  to  time  of  late 
years,  was  organized  in  order  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  European  governments  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  ameUorating  the  condition  of  the 
people  generally,  for  the  Mussulmans  them- 
selves were  suffering  as  much  from  misgovern - 
ment  as  the  Christians. 

In  1S80  a  European  commission  was 
appointed  to  organize  Macedonia  on  the 
model  of  East  Rumelia,  but  it  came  to  noth- 
ing, the  Austrian  government  resolutely  op- 
posing all  its  provisions.  This  was  con- 
firmed by  reports  found  after  the  death  of 
Halil  Rifaat  Pasha,  ex-Grand  Vizier,  who  had 
himself  urged  on  Abdul  Hamid  the  necessity 
for  reforms  in  Macedonia  in  order  to  forestall 
just  what  is  taking  place  now,  outside  inter- 
vention. The  Greeks  have  always,  until 
now,  been  for  the  partition  of  Macedonia,  the 
Bulgarians  for  autonomy,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Greece  has  only  consented  to 
join  the  three  northern  states  because  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do.  Servia  is  vitally  in- 
terested in  breaking  away  from  her  present 
dependence  on  Austria  for  access  to  the  sea, 
but  just  for  that  reason  Austria  will  neces- 
sarily oppose  any  free  and  separate  agreement 
between  Turkey  and  the  confederated  states. 

As  the  situation  stands  there  are  now  three 
parties  to  the  pending  dispute,  namely:  the 
Balkan  confederated  states,  Turkey,  and  the 
European  powers.  The  actual  situation  re- 
calls the  outbreak  of  war  between  Servia  and 
Turkey  in  1876,  which  was  followed  by  the 
Conference  of  Constantinople  that  led  up  to 
the  war  of  1877.  Then  the  Pan-Slav  party  in 
Russia  forced  the  situation  as  it  is  doing  now, 
through  the  propaganda  carried  on  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year  by  M.  Gutchkoff,  a 
member  of  the  Russian  Duma,  during  a  tour 
he  made  through  the  Balkan  states. 

As  there  is  considerable  confusion  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  religious  conditions  in 
European  Turkey  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
different  religions  in  the  order  of  the  number 
of  their  adherents  are  the  Mohammedan, 
comprising  Turks  of  Asiatic  origin,  Bulgarians 
of  the  Rhodope  Mountains,  known  as  Po- 
maks,  Greeks,  and  Albanians,  with  some  few 
Servians.  The  first  of  the  Christian  sects  are 
the  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church,  otherwise 
called  the  Eastern  Orthodox.  To  this  Church 
belong  the   Greek,   Bulgarian,   and  Servian 
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Christians.  The  Greek  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople was  the  head  of  their  rehgious 
Organization  until  some  years  ago  when  the 
Bulgarians  re\olted  at  the  efforts  made  to 
denationalize  and  Hellenize  them,  and  set  up 
their  own  ecclesiastical  organization  headed 
by  an  Exarch  whose  permanent  residence  is 
at  Constantinople.  For  a  long  time  there 
was  bitter  hostility  between  the  Patriarchate 
and  Exarchate,  but  the  events  of  the  past 
three  years  have  brought  about  relative  har- 
mony between  the  sister  churches  politically, 
there  being  no  religious  differences  between 
them. 

Then  come  at  a  long  distance  the  Greek 
Catholics,  sometimes  called  Uniates,  who 
take  their  doctrines  from  Rome  but  use  the 
vernacular  languages  in  their  liturgy.  This 
church  has  the  peculiarity  that  the  priests 
marry,  but  the  bishops  are  taken  from  the 
monastic  orders. 

Next  to  these  are  the  Armenians,  whose 
national  church  is  the  Gregorian,  so-called 
from  its  founder,  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  early  Christian 
Churches.  The  head  of  the  Church  in 
Turkey  is  the  Armenian  Patriarch  at  Con- 
stantinople, but  the  national  head  is  the 
Catholicos,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "King 
of  the  Armenians,"  whose  seat  is  at  the  cele- 
brated Monastery  of  Etchmiadzin  near  Eri- 
van  and  not  far  from  Mount  Ararat  in  the 
Russian  Caucasus.  There  are  also  a  certain 
number  of  Armenians  following  the  Roman 
rite  whose  headquarters  are  at  Constanti- 
nople, with  a  college  at  Venice  where  many  of 
the  young  Armenian  Catholics  of  Turkey  re- 
ceive their  education. 

Lastly  come  the  Protestants,  few  in  number 
and  mostly  Bulgarians  and  Armenians,  con- 
verts to  the  American  missionaries  in  Turkey, 
and  the  Jews,  about  half  of  whom  are  found 
in  Salonica.  Of  these  there  are  some  ten 
thousand  who  profess  Mohammedanism. 

But  no  notice  of  the  religions  or  educa- 
tional institutions  in  Turkey  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  few  words  on  that  admirable 
offspring  of  American  thought,  the  Robert 
College  at  Constantinople  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Bosphorus  and  once  described  by 
a  Russian  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  Russia  in 
Turkey.  From  it  came  some  of  the  men  who 
may  be  said  to  have  created  modern  Bulgaria, 
working  in  conjunction  with  others  from 
Kieff  in  Russia  and  from  other  European 
countries.  The  present  prime  minister  of 
Bulgaria,  Mr.  John  Gueshov,  was  a  graduate 
of  Robert  College,  as  was  Mr.  Stoilov,  one  of 
his  predecessors  now  dead,  and  many  others 


who  sprang  to  the  front  when  the  young  na- 
tion needed  leaders  and  organizers.  Others 
of  the  various  Christian  races  of  Turkey  de- 
rived their  inspiration  and  education  from 
the  same  source,  and  when  the  time  comes 
will  no  doubt  be  found  serving  their  people 
and  country  as  the  Bulgarians  have  theirs. 

Turning  to  the  events  of  the  hour,  the  men 
who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Turkey  and 
the  Balkan  states  are  for  the  most  part  men  of 
capacity  rising  into  statesmanship.  At  Con- 
stantinople there  is  the  veteran  of  the  war  in 
Asia  in  1877,  Ahmed  Mouktar  Pasha  Ghazi, 
who  has  sjient  a  number  of  years  in  Egypt  as 
Turkish  High  Commissioner,  with  whom 
there  is  associated  Kiamil  Pasha,  one  of  the 
many  grand  viziers  of  the  Hamidian  era.  Ex- 
perienced and  astute  and  versed  in  oriental 
statecraft,  Kiamil  and  Mouktar  are  the  lead- 
ing force  of  the  cabinet  of  Sultan  Mehmed  V., 
and  with  the  admirable  army  they  have  at 
their  orders,  should  be  able  to  bring  Turkey 
with  credit  through  the  present  crisis.  To 
Mr.  John  Gueshov  in  Bulgaria  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
liis  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  King  Ferdinand, 
with  all  his  merits,  is  not  popular  with  the 
Bulgarians  who  are  cai)able  in  a  moment  of 
frenzy  of  overthrowing  their  present  rulers  if 
matters  should  go  wrong,  and  establishing  a 
republic.  Both  he  and  his  Prime  Minister 
are,  in  spirit,  conservative,  but,  as  the  history 
of  Bulgaria,  since  gaining  its  independence 
shows,  there  is  a  dangerous  instability  in  the 
political  character  of  its  people  which  must 
always  be  taken  into  account  by  their  rulers. 
They  must  swim  with  the  current  or  drown. 

In  Servia  constitutional  government  par- 
takes somewhat  of  opera  bouffe.  The  sov- 
ereign and  cabinet  for  the  time  being  are 
the  creatures  of  circumstances,  greatly  under 
foreign  influence  and  enjoying  little  prestige 
with  a  people  essentially  democratic  and  per- 
haps the  most  independent  economically  of 
any  of  the  people  in  European  countries, 
though  their  well-being  may  not  be  reckoned 
in  money  value  at  a  high  figure.  The  present 
Prime  Minister,  M.  Pasitch,  is  one  of  the 
stop-gaps  who  figure  off  and  on  at  Belgrade  as 
heads  of  cabinets  or  some  ministerial  depart- 
ment, but  they  know  notliing  of  what  is 
called  power.  The  people  are  too  wise  or  sus- 
picious to  trust  them  with  it;  and  besides 
there  remains  much  of  the  old  Byzantine 
spirit  of  intrigue  and  method  in  the  conduct 
of  Servian  affairs.  The  murder  of  King 
Alexander  and  his  consort  and  the  course  of 
Servian  politics  since  are  examples  of  this. 

Of  Montenegro  little  is  to  be  said.    To  all 
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intents  and  puq)ose5,  King  Nicholas  stands 
for  Montenegro  with  a  group  of  adv-isers 
generally  under  some  foreign  influence.  In- 
trigue, accompanied  occasionally  by  assassi- 
nation, has  always  prevailed  in  the  Black 
Mountain  and  the  Russian  influence  has 
ex'er  been  paramount. 

Lastly  come  the  Greeks.  Their  constitu- 
tional government  is  still  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion, and  it  is  only  the  certainty  that  foreign 
warships  would  blockade  Greek  harbors  and 
foreign  trrx>ps  occupy  Greek  soil  that  has 
prevented  more  than  one  revolution  in  the 
past  thirty  years.  The  war  with  Turkey  was 
und«-rtaken  by  the  government  to  escape  a 
ievolulion  at  home,  and  Kurojie  made  Greece 
pay  for  it.  King  George  an<l  M.  Venezelos, 
his  I'rime  Minister,  are  l>oth  averse  to  war, 
but  like  King  Ferdinand  and  M.  Gueshov, 
they  have  to  walk  warily.  The  Minister  of 
Greece  at  Constantinople,  a  pupil  of  the 
gr-    ■     '  1       •      .      .    .         ^1    Gnr(«'   has 

pf'  i  ,     ,  ,'  .id,  is  M.  Gry- 

[>ariH,  who  unclerstands  the  situation  [KThiips 
f)ctter  than  any  of  the  rjfhrrs,  but  he  t«M)  has 
to  swim  with  the  tide,  and  joiri  in  the  present 
demonstration  <»r  war  as  <-vrnts  may  prove  it 

to  \iC. 

As  r    -  —  '    ■'  '»!  the-  (oiif«<|rr.il«-d 

states,  III  (|ti.ility.    'I  In- jxjpu- 

lations  from  which  they  are  drawn  number 


about  ten  millions,  giving  an  average  of  6  per 
cent,  of  conscripts.  This  would  bring  the 
combined  forces  up  to  about  600,000  elTective 
fighting  men,  of  whom  the  Bulgarian  army 
would  contain  rather  more  than  half.  In 
quality  it  stands  easily  first,  and  is  the  best 
equipped  and  trained  of  the  Balkan  armies. 
The  only  war  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  was 
that  with  Servia,  in  which  it  displayed  high 
qualities,  though  the  Servian  defeat  has  been 
attributed  to  the  incapacity,  and  some  say 
worse,  of  King  Milan,  who  directed  alTairs  in 
that  campaign.  It  has  been  doubte<l  w  lutlur 
the  Bulgarians  would  make  an  equally  good 
.showing  against  the  Turks,  their  old  masters, 
but  the  generation  from  which  the  i)resent 
army  is  drawn  never  knew  the  Turk  e.xcejit 
by  tradition  and  thi-n  <>nl\'  to  hate  him.  The 
Servian  army,  taking  it  all  in  all,  cannot  be 
rated  high,  an«l  made  poor  showing  in  the  war 
of  1876,  as  later  at  Slivnitza  against  the  Bul- 
garians. Duly  a(  hial  (Diilacl  with  the  Turk 
now  can  show  whether  it  has  iniproxed  sinii'. 
The  M«)ntenegrin  army  has  the  advantage 
of  traditional  [)restige,  and  may  be  said  to 
include  the  whole  able-bodied  male  |)opula- 
tion  of  the  country.  As  a  means  of  defense  it 
has  hitherto  proved  invincible,  but  whether  it 
could  undertake  a  serious  in\asiori  beyond  its 
own  Utrders  is  open  to  doubt,  and  if  the 
Turks  shoulrj  arm  ami  let  hnise  the  .Albanians 
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against  them  they  will  prob- 
ably not  go  far.  But  they 
have  little  to  lose, so  that  the 
advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  step  for  Monte- 
negro may  be  equally  bal- 
anced. On  the  other  hand, 
they  may  have  something 
to  gain,  which  time  will 
show.  The  Greek  army  may 
be  put  in  about  the  same 
category  as  the  Servian, 
though  some  of  its  troops 
are  excellent  for  mountain 
warfare.  The  trouble  in 
these  two  armies  is  the  want 
of  the  true  military  spirit  in 
the  officers  as  a  class,  while 
at  best  the  higher  leaders 
cannot  in  any  of  them  be 
anything  but  theorists  in  the  military  art. 
The  Turkish  army,  of  some  750,000  men, 
to  which  they  are  being  opposed,  stands  high, 
and  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  insufficient 
training,  poor  cquiimicnt  and  almost  poorer 
command,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  did 
wonders  in  1877,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Now  all  that  is  changed,  and  taking  it  all 
round,  the  Turkish  army,  man  for  man,  is 
perhaps  ec|ual  to  any  it  may  have  to  tight, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  competent  critics  is 
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superior  to  several  of  them.  Among  the  high 
commanders  of  both  the  Turkish  and  the 
Balkan  states'  armies  there  are  none  who  have 
a  war  record,  so  that  no  estimate  can  be 
formed  as  to  their  relative  capacities.  Only 
time  and  opjwrtunity  can  test  and  reveal 
their  merits.  Meantime  there  remains  the 
question  whether  arms  or  dii)lomacy  are  to 
settle  the  dispute;  for  the  appearances  are 
that  Europe  has  no  desire  for  a  general  war 
at  the  present  time. 
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THE    REVOLUTION    IN    NICARAGUA 

[Last  month  in  our  editorial  pages  we  set  forth  the  general  situation  in  Nicaragua,  whicli  has 
now  developed  so  as  to  involve  actual  American  military  participation.  The  following  article,  which 
supplies  the  details  of  the  situation,  is  by  an  American  who  has  lived  many  years  in  Nicaragua  and  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  conditions  there.  He  is,  at  present,  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Nicaraguan 
Government. — The  Editor.] 


^  I  *IIE  revolution  of  the  past  few  weeks  in 
-^  Xicaraj:^ua  was  such  a  savage  affair, 
filled  to  the  l;rim  with  the  killing  of  able- 
bodied  men,  the  slaughter  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  starving  of  several  cities  filled  with 
people,  murder,  lfx)t,  sack,  wholesale  im- 
prisonments, the  destruction  of  property,  and 
the  upheaval  of  business,  that  one  wonders 
whether  this  is  China  or  America,  the  si.\- 
teenth  centurj'  or  the  twentieth. 

To  state  the  causes  of  the  Nicaraguan  revo- 
lution the  start  must  be  made  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  government  by  the  suc- 
cessful Conservatives  when  they  drove  Zelaya 
and  his  Liberals  from  iK>wcr  as  the  result  of 
the  revolution  of  1909-10.  Four  men  were 
at  the  hea/1  of  that  revolution — the  two  mili- 
tary chiefs,  Kmiliano  Chamorro  and  Luis 
M'  "  <\  the  two  !(•  ifl«-rs  <»f  the  provisional 

go  lit    which   carried    through  unrl    I'l- 

nancecj  the  struggle,  Juan  J.  Kstrarla,  the 
Pr-  and   .Vdolfo   I)i;iz,   the  Treasurer 

ail'.  ■  .).  rienred  man  of  affairs.  To  form  a 
new  government  it  was  agreed  (in  August, 
1910)  that  Kstrafia  shoulrl  (ontinue  as  Presi- 
dent of  th-  !"  Mic  until  I)'  '  -  r,  igij, 
a  new  c«.  tn  in   the  ■    to  be 

ado|)ted.  M'xixz  iK-camc  Vice-I'residcnt  an«l 
Minister    of    F*'in.inrr.       CI  t  he 

leading  general  and  the  her<< :  ..  :  .^.iih.-. 

of  the  ConHcrvatives.  He  belonged  t<»  a 
family  which  had  been  prominent  in  Nica- 
ra'.'-  ''  -  seventy-livr-  yrars,  Ifr  was  offjTCfl 
th'      !        try  of  War.     iJting  alrr,i«ly  a  presi- 


dential candidate  he  declined  after  consulting 
his  friends,  they  arguing  that  he  could  con- 
duct his  canvass  better  if  not  in  the  cabinet. 
The  war  portfolio  was  then  tendered  to  Mena, 
the  hero  of  the  remaining  Conservatives,  a 
successful,  self-made  man,  of  considerable 
Indian  blood,  who  promptly  accepted.  It 
was  there  Chamorro  made  a  great  mistake. 
For  the  Minister  of  War  controls  the  ai*my, 
the  fortre.s.ses,  and  the  arms,  and  in  a  revo- 
lutionary' country  might  only  is  right. 

A    WAR   AUMSriiR'S   RISE    TO    POWER 

From  that  time  everything  has  re\i)l\ed 
around  the  game  of  presidential  politics 
as  |)layed  in  Nicaragua.  Mena  lillcd  up  the 
army  with  his  followers  and  became  a  for- 
midable candidate.  So  strong  diil  he  l»ecome 
in  governmental  alTairs  that  he  Itegaii  to 
overshadc)W  the  President.  Kstrada  tried 
to  remove  him  by  a  coup.  One  night  in  May, 
i(;ii,  when  Mena  was  away  fn)m  the  fortress 
and  his  troo|)s,  he  was  arrested  by  Estrada's 
order  and  thrown  into  prison.  It  was  only 
through  the  intervention  of  American  Minis- 
ter Nortlicolt  that  he  was  rileastd.  The 
army  wjus  very  indignant  and  wished  to  make 
.Mrna  President.  Hut  he  had  pronn'sc-d  the 
.\merican  Minister  not  to  disturb  evisling 
|K»lilical  conditions.  I'resident  Estrada,  luiw-* 
ever,  thought  it  better  to  resign  an<l  retire 
from  the  (ountry,  and  the  Vice-President, 
,\dolfo  l)ia/.,  became   Prcsidc-nl,      lie-  was  a 
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friend  of  Mena.  The  hitter's  power  was  in- 
creased in  many  ways.  About  this  time  he 
gained  control  of  the  National  Assembly. 
In  the  fall  of  1910  an  Assembly  was  called 
together  to  formulate  and  adopt  a  constitu- 
tion. It  was  controlled  by  the  Chamorristas. 
By  another  shortsighted  political  policy  they 
fell  at  outs  with  Estrada  by  presenting  a 
constitution  greatly  enhancing  the  legislative 
branch  at  the  expense  of  the  executive. 
Estrada  refused  to  accept  the  constitution, 
dismissed  the  Assembly,  and  ordered  another 
one  convened.  Its  election  (which  is  a  mis- 
nomer, for  there  is  no  such  thing,  popularly, 
in  Nicaragua) — its  selection,  was  made  by 
Mena.     He  filled  it  with  his  adherents. 

Mena  had  become  the  most  pow^erful  man 
in  the  country.  President  Diaz,  without  a 
following  himself,  necessarily  had  to  remain 
on  good  terms  with  Mena,  and  do  what  the 
latter  wished,  or  resign.  Mena  gradually 
worked  his  supporters  into  many  national, 
provincial,  and  municipal  offices. 

REFORMING     THE    FINANCES,— AID    FROM    THE 
UNITED    STATES 

While  this  political  juggling  was  going  on 
the  finances  of  the  country  had  to  be  attended 
to.  When  the  new  government  took  pos- 
session in  August,  1910,  it  found  a  country 
practically  bankrupt.  The  money  was  de- 
based to  a  ratio  of  one  to  twelve  and  later  fell 
to  one  to  twenty.     The  revenues  were  not 


sufficient  to  meet  current  expenses,  to  say 
nothing  of  paying  those  of  the  war.  Claims 
for  supplies  furnished  or  property  damaged 
during  the  war  were  pouring  in,  some  from 
foreigners,  with  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
treasury  or  in  sight  to  meet  them.  The  inter- 
est on  the  foreign  debt  was  defaulted,  and 
trouble  with  England  and  other  countries 
where  it  was  held  rose  over  the  horizon. 
None  of  the  new  officials  had  ever  had  public 
experience.  In  its  dire  straits  the  govern- 
ment appealed  to  the  United  States  for  advice 
and  aid.  The  States  responded  by  sending 
the  late  Thomas  C.  Dawson  as  Minister  to 
Nicaragua,  fresh  from  similar  experiences  in 
Santo  Domingo,  Panama  and  South  America. 
He  got  all  the  four  leaders  named  and  another 
not  now  so  prominent,  to  agree  in  writing, 
signed  by  all,  to  create  a  new  monetary  sys- 
tem based  on  gold,  to  refund  the  foreign  debt 
if  possible, to  adjudicate  all  v  ar  and  ether  claims 
by  a  mixed  Nicaraguan- American  commission, 
to  establish  a  national  bank,  to  pledge  the  cus- 
toms for  the  money  necessary  to  accomplish 
these  reforms;  and  in  the  same  agreement  to 
pledge  that  the  five  would  agree  on  the  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  in  1913,  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  vote  of  the  people  at  an  election. 
The  financial  regeneration  of  Nicaragua,  as 
thus  agreed,  has  been  partly  accomplished. 
The  new  gold  currency  has  been  established 
and  likewise  the  national  bank  to  carry  it 
through.     The    foreign    debt    has   been    re- 
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GEXER.\L  LVI5  MENA 
(Minister  of  War) 


PRESIDENT  ADOLFO  DIAZ 


GENERAL  EMILIANO  CHAMORRO 
(Militan'  hero) 


THE  THREE  BIG  FIGURES  IN  THE  NICARAGUAN  CIVIL  WAR 


funded  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  The 
other  features  of  the  plan  to  pull  Nicaragua 
out  of  its  financial  slough  are  waiting  the 
action  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  the 
treaty.  The  Senate's  delay  has  been  very 
bad  for  Nicaragua,  and  greatly  distresses  its 
government. 

r.LECnON    IN    191 1    FOR    A    TERM    HEGIWIxr, 

IN  1 9 1. 5 

.Although  Mena  was  plwlged  to  the  Dawson 
pact  concerning  the  presidency  he  "slipped 
one  over"  the  other  candidates  by  having  ihi- 
Assembly  elect  him  (in  October,  191 1)  t(»  the 
presidency  in  1913.  This  was  a  deliberate 
violation  of  the  agreement  and  a  breach  of 
faith  with  the  United  States,  which  was  acting 
only  in  unselfish  interest  to  help  Nicaragua 
to  its  feet  [jolitically  as  well  as  financially,  and 
had  no  '  "  for  either  candidate,  but 
sought  or,  tcure  fair  play  and  a  choice 

by  the  pctiple.  Mena  was  notified  by  the 
Ai  'T     '  'cr  in  January,  191  2,  that  he 

WU ; 


;  .,..  led  to  stand  by  his  pledge 
made  to  Mr.  I)awv»n,  and  therefore  decline 
his  illegal  anfi  premature  election  by  the 
A-  --''■•  Mena  ii'  •  ■  '■  '  !  not  do  v»  but 
"r  it  in"  by  \.  •  rted  a  clause 

in  the  constitution  adopted  in  .March,  r<»n- 
fir'  ■  '<in. 

.'■I'- ..  ..!•  would  have  little  chance  at 

a   |K)pular   election.      Three-fourth**,   if   not 


seven-eighths,  of  the  Conservatives  were  fo" 
Chamorro.  The  Liberals  would  have  thei'- 
own  candidate  and  would  probably  not  be 
expected  to  \ote.  To  become  President 
Mena  had  to  resort  to  some  such  political 
jugglery  as  he  did  make  use  of. 

During  all  this  time  President  Diaz  was 
doing  the  best  he  could.  He  had  had  more 
commercial  and  financial  e.xperience  than 
any  of  the  leaders  or  his  cabinet.  Many  be- 
lieve him  the  shrewclest,  if  not  the  al)Iesl.  of 
them  all.  liut  he  had  no  ])olitical  following. 
He  had  reorganized  the  cabinet  with  two 
strong  Chamorro  leaders  and  two  neutral 
Con.servatives,  besides  Mena.  lie  lu-lped 
through  the  financial  regeneration  and  was 
giving  goofl  government.  He  was  friendly 
with  .Mena,  and  agreed  with  the  latter  on 
current  matters.  It  was  noticed  he  and 
Chamorro  were  more  ami  more  in  each  other's 
company.  What  the  inside  politics  is  lan 
only  be  surmised.  The  outcome  shows  timt 
Diaz  had  determined  to  throw  .Mena  o\er  and 
side  with  the  Chamorristas. 

Till.  nRKy\K  HKr\\i;KN   di  \/.  and  mina 

The  government  leaders  say  it  had  l»een 
<liscovered  that  Mena  was  about  to  depose 
Diaz  and  sv\/.v  tin*  presideiuy  himself,  and 
he  was  forestalled,  l-'riends  of  .Mena  deny 
it.       The   publi<    (Nkth    not    know    the    real 
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PEDRO  RAFAEL  CUADR,\ 
(Present  Minister  of 


J.  ANDRES  URTECHO 

(Sub-Secretary  of  Foreign 
Relations) 


Finance) 

TWO  PROGRESSIVE  NICARAGUANS  WHO  ARE  TRYING 
TO  BRING  ABOUT  REFORMS 

inside  story.  It  is  a  mesh  of  Nicaraguan 
politics. 

On  July  2Q  President  Diaz  issued  a  decree 
deposing  General  Mena  as  Minister  of  War, 
appointing  a  civilian  instead  and  General 
Chamorro  as  general-in-chief  of  the  army. 
The  latter  seized  the  Campo  de  Marte, 
Managua's  fortress,  by  the  acquiescence  and 
connivance  of  several  of  the  officers  obtained 
by  D  az,  the  troops  going  over  with  them. 

Mena  fled  the  city  that  night  with  several 
hundred  followers,  although  he  had  promised 
the  American  Minister  that  there  would  be 
no  fighting.  Mena  went  to  Masaya,  not  far 
from  Granada,  and,  calling  in  recruits,  armed 
them  from  that  fortress,  commanded  by  his 
son,  where  with  keen  foresight  he  had  stored 
the  chief  part  of  the  country's  arms,  guns, 
and  ammunition.  Ten  days  of  negotiations 
all  failed,  notwithstanding  a  generous  of¥er 
from  the  government,  messages  from  the 
American  Minister,  a  visit  from  the  Salva- 
dorean and  Costa  Rican  Ministers, — all  in  the 
interest  of  peace  to  avoid  bloodshed. 


seized  direction  of  affairs,  the  chief  being 
Benjamin  Zeledon,  once  Zelaya's  Minister  of 
War.  Supplies  were  obtained  by  exactions 
from  haciendas,  by  looting  the  stores  and 
even  the  houses  of  the  Conservatives  of 
Granada  and  Masaya,  and  money  by  forced 
"loans," — Zelaya's  favorite  expedient. 

Two  leading  Conservatives  of  Granada 
who  refused  the  demands  of  the  Menistas 
for  more  supplies  and  for  money  were  thrown 
into  prison  and  fed  on  bread  and  water  every 
third  day,  held  for  a  ransom  of  $150,000  gold 
which  was  demanded  of  their  brother,  Pedro 
Rafael  Cuadra,  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
Other  Conservatives  were  also  similarly  ar- 
rested. In  Managua  the  government  threw 
several  hundred  Liberals  into  prison  without 
warrant  or  trial,  but  it  fed  them.  The 
government  all  through  paid  and  supplied  its 
troops  without  making  exactions. 

THE' BOMBARDMENT    OF    MANAGUA 

Events  followed  fast.  The  insurgents 
marched  against  Managua.  On  the  evening 
of  August  10  Zeledon  sent  a  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  the  capital  and  the  resignation 
of  the  government,  under  the  alternative  of 
attack  and  bombardment  in  twelve  hours, 
the  latter  unprecedented  in  Central  American 
revolutions.  The  diplomatic  and  consular 
corps  each  sent  protests  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity and  civilized  war  against  a  bombard- 
ment of  a  city  filled  with  women,  children, 
and  other  non-combatants.  At  noon  Sunday 
the  bombardment  with  explosive  shells  began 
and  continued  till  early  Wednesday  morning. 
Attack  followed  attack,  being  especially 
severe  Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening.  All 
were  more  or  less  easily  repulsed  except  the 
last  after  dark,  Tuesday,  which  drove  the 
government  troops  back  to  the  edge  of  the 


! 


THE   LIBERALS   BECOME   AGGRESSIVE 


Mena  broke  his  promise  and  severed  the 
connections  of  a  lifetime  by  making  an  alli- 
ance with  his  old-time  enemies  the  Liberals, 
exchanging  arms  for  men  and  promise  of 
support  to  the  presidency.  But  as  luck 
would  have  it  he  fell  very  sick  and  was  in- 
capacitated from  that  time  on.     The  Liberals 
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THE  PENITENTIARY  OF  MANAGUA 
(It  is  here  that  political  suspects  are  jailed.      Hard  fighting  took  place  in  this  vicinity  during  the  recent  attack  on  Managxia) 


town  and  almost  entered  the  streets.  It 
nearly  succeeded.  Both  sides  had  machine 
guns  on  the  lines  and  cannons  behind,  and 
both  fought  well,  the  government  with  four 
thousand  troops  and  the  insurgents  some- 
what less.  The  severity  of  the  fighting  can 
be  judged  by  the  fatality  of  one  thousand — 
that  many  good  men  killed  or  maimed  in  a 
political  game! 

HORRORS   OF   THE   SIEGE 

But  the  worst  phase  of  the  tragedy  was  in 
bombardment.  The  shrieking  shells  fell 
ever>'where,  bursting  on  the  streets,  in  homes, 
in  hotels,  in  public  buildings,  and  two  hitting 
the  principal  church.  Xo  one  was  safe.  It 
was  the  strange  luck  that  the  innocent,  helj)- 
Icss  women  and  children  were  the  chief  vic- 
tims. A  woman  with  her  babe  in  her  arms, 
running  acrf>ss  the  street  for  safely,  was  hit 
and  Ixjth  were  killed.  /\  child  entering  a 
house  was  cut  in  two.  A  mother  and  five 
chihiren  in  one  home  were  all  wounded. 
Another  shell  struck  the  hospital,  killing  a 
nurse  and  a  child  already  wounded.  .And 
there  were  do/.m--  of  -irnilar  instances.    (lirls 

:•■'   '  '      '      '     xcially 

t  nuni- 
in    their   homes.     It   was 
flrfl  on  trains  afid  f<H»t 
tf)  the  ,ifi  II  I     bill  I  Iiou- 
sands  of  others  could  not  y,  .Many 

fx)riil)pr«K»fH  were  liuilt  in  houvr^  in  which  the 
women  and  (hildren  and  even  men  Hlayed  for 
safely. 


Prisoners  taken  told  that  the  Liberal 
leaders  had  promised  their  soldiers  several 
hours  of  sack  and  loot  if  they  took  the  city. 
This  news,  whether  true  or  false,  spread- 
around  and  added  to  the  fear,  especially  alter 
the  attack  of  Tuesday  night.  The  sheJls 
shrieked  and  exploded  all  that  night.  .An- 
other fierce  attack  was  made  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  almost  succeeding.  Wednes- 
day morning  the  entire  city  was  panics 
stricken.  The  jjcople  feared  that  another 
attack  would  secure  entrance — and  all  would 
be  over.  They  feared  the  aroused  sa\agery 
of  the  Indian, — loot,  rape,  killing.  If  they 
had  known  what  was  true — that  the  goxern- 
ment  troops  had  but  little  ammunition  left, 
the  fear  and  ])anic  would  ha\e  been  intense. 
But  the  insurgents  had  expended  their  last 
ounce.  They  retired  in  disorder,  unpursued, 
the  government  not  daring.  The  pe<)|)le  and 
city  were  .safe,  but  the  funerals  continued  for 


1>CT    Ix-ing    killed 
horrible.     Th' 
on  the  sirle  0[  ,.  - 


a  v.ee!:! 


LEON  S    INSURC.ENCY 

Then  Leon,  the  «»ld-time  antagonist  of  the 
Con.servalives,  rose  against  the  go\ernnient, 
armed  by  Zeledon  and  .\leiia  from  tin-  hitter's 
arsi-nal.  Leon  and  (iranada,  the  respective 
centers  of  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  are 
ancient  enemies.  Tlu-re  has  bet.-n  constant 
warfare  between  the  two  for  decades,  filled 
with  crueltitrs  and  e.xadions,  lirsl  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other.  To  keep  Leon  subdued 
the  government  sent  a  f<»r(  e  eonipovd  mostly 
of  lloiwluranean  nier(enaries  and  coiniiianded 
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by  Gen.  Duron,  of  Honduras,  who  had  fought 
in  numerous  Central-American  revolutions, 
and  in  Nicaragua  once  before  against  the 
Liberals.  He  marched  into  the  sullen  but 
quiet  city  and  camped  on  the  plaza.  An 
American  who  was  in  Le6n  four  days  later 
was  told  that  Duron  began  arresting  and 
killing  leading  citizens  and  permitted  his 
soldiers  to  commit  some  outrages.  Whatever 
the  cause,  on  the  night  of  August  i6  the 
troops  were  attacked  by  the  people  of  Leon, 
surrounded,  and  after  a  horrible  fight  in  the 
streets,  nearly  all  massacred.  Gen.  Duron 
and  two  American  adventurers,  machine-gun 
men,  were  killed.  Another  government  force 
two  days  later  was  inveigled  into  the  city  and 
likewise  slaughtered.  Those  who  saw  de- 
scribe it  as  awful.  The  bodies  were  burned 
in  great  fires,  there  being  no  time  to  bury 
them.  Another  thousand  sacrificed  to  this 
revolutionary  game  of  politics! 

On  August  21  a  portion  of  the  guard  of  the 
legation,  fifty  sailors,  were  returning  to 
Corinto  on  a  special  train.  At  Leon  a  mob 
of  5,000 — men,  women,  and  children — each 
with  some  weapon  in  hand,  forbade  their 
passing  through  the  city.  Two  of  the  officers 
and  General  Manager  O'Connell  of  the  rail- 
way were  invited  uptown  for  a  consultation 
with  the  insurgent  leaders.  They  were 
hissed  and  reviled,  and  only  the  efforts  of 
the  insurgent  officials  prevented  an  attack. 
The  leaders  advised  them  they  could  hardly 
restrain  the  mob  from  attacking  the  party, 
as  it  would  if  they  attempted  to  continue 
their  journey.  Meanwhile  the  engine  had 
been  detached  from  the  train  and  run  off. 
Its  American  flag  was  however  returned. 
The  sailors  being  on  peaceable  mission  re- 
turned to  Managua,  escorted  out  of  town  by 
the  insurgent  officers  who  kept  the  mob  back. 
No  comments  are  necessary!  Another  revo- 
lutionary episode! 

FOOD   SUPPLIES   CUT   OFF 

By  the  uprising  of  Leon  the  railroad  and 
telegraph  lines,  and  postal  ser\ice  between 
Managua  and  its  port  at  Corinto,  were 
severed  on  August  16  and  remained  so  until 
reopened  by  the  American  marines.  A  num- 
ber of  stores  in  Leon  were  sacked.  Other 
towns  were  attacked.  The  insurgents  took 
food  supplies  at  Granada  and  Masaya  from 
the  stores  and  even  the  homes,  and  the  people 
of  these  two  cities  were  reduced  for  days  and 


even  weeks  to  the  utmost  expedients  to  ob- 
tain food  of  any  kind.  Managua  was  not, 
much  better,  food  becoming  scarce  and  prices, 
soaring.  There  was  much  suffering  in  all 
those  cities,  especially  by  the  innocent  women 
and  children — another  phase  of  the  Central-. 
American  revolution  in  the  year  of  grace  1912!; 

THE   BANE   OF   REVOLUTION 

The  outcome  of  this  month  of  Nicaraguan; 
woe  will  be  another  story.  Conditions  will  be 
restored  first  by  force,  later  by  diplomacy  and 
peaceful  methods.  Nicaragua  in  July  was 
beginning  to  lift  its  head  from  the  slough  of 
financial,  commercial,  and  industrial  bank- 
ruptcy. Its  finances  were  reorganized,  its 
revenues  were  increasing,  its  debts  settled  or 
in  process  of  settlement  on  terms  favorable 
to  all.  For  the  first  time  in  years  Nicaragua 
could  see  ahead  stability,  industry,  peace,  and 
order.  How  much  of  a  setback  this  August 
revolution  has  given  the  struggling  country 
cannot  yet  be  said.  It  is  hopedj  but  a  few 
months.  As  I  write  the  American  marines 
are  coming  to  relieve  our  beleaguered  con- 
dition and  restore  peace,  order,  and  indi- 
vidual safety,  and  to  give  the  country  another 
chance.  And  they  come  because  invited,  nay, 
rather  prayed  for  and  demanded  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  orderly  citizens  of  Nicaragua. 

Nicaragua  is  full  of  resources.  If  its  men 
were  at  work  instead  of  fighting  revolutions, 
the  nation  and  its  people  would  gradually 
become  thrifty  and  prosperous.  There  is 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  capital,  for  various 
industries,  and  for  business,  if  there  were  but 
the  stability  of  peace  and  order.  The  revo- 
lution not  only  injures  Nicaragua,  but  all  the 
neighboring  countries  of  Central  and  North 
America. 

So  we  who  have  seen  the  horrors  and  feel 
the  dire  effects  of  this  revolution  believe  it  is 
time  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  and  order 
which  countries  and  peoples  are  entitled  to 
demand  of  their  neighbors  that  steps  be 
taken  by  a  stronger,  more  orderly  people  to 
consign  the  Central-American  revolution  to 
such  depths  it  will  never  rise  again.  This 
should  be  done  for  the  preservation  of  that 
independence  which  self-respecting  people  are 
entitled  to,  but  cannot  always  maintain  by 
unaided  efforts,  and  for  the  protection  of  life, 
property  and  individual  liberty  unsacrificed 
to  selfish  politics  and  to  savage  penchant  for 
revolution. 


THE   PEOPLE  AND  THE 

TRUSTS 

THIS  is  the  sLxth of  a  series  of  seven  articles  on  the  general  subject  of  "The  People  and 
the  Trusts"  now  appearing  in  the  Re\t:e\v  of  Rexiews.  "Big  Business  and  the 
Citizen"  (two  articles),  "The  Money  Trust,"  "The  EflSciency  of  Labor,"  and  "The  Inves- 
tor" have  already  appeared.  The  series  will  close  next  month  ^^ith  a  study  of  the  "Cap- 
tain of  Industry,"  that  is  to  say,  with  Big  Business  itself. 

In  the  present  article  Mr.  Atwood  (whose  sane  and  instructive  study  of  "The  Money 
Trust"  appeared  in  August)  shows  that  excessive  competition  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  high 
cost  of  Uxing.  He  presents  a  plan  for  legalizing  certain  agreements  among  these  competitors 
which  would  enable  them  to  cut  their  excessive  costs  of  doing  business,  and  in  many  cases 
prevent  the  development  of  monopoly. 

THE    MIDDLEMAN 

BY  ALBERT  W.  ATWOOD 

TWENTY-TWO  different  delivery  wag-  sumer  are  an  expensive  makeshift,  without 

ons   from    as    many   different   grocery  orderly  plan  or  system.     Grapes  which  sell 

stores  stood  in  front  of  a  large  New  York  for  forty  cents  a  basket  in  the  city  have  been 

City  apartment  house  one  day.     George  W.  known  to  return  the  grower  but  seven  cents. 

Perkins,  whose  prominent  part  in  the  forma-  A  ten-cent  bottle  of  milk  in  New  York  re- 

tion  and  direction  of  several  of  our  great  in-  turns  the  dairyman  about  three  cents.    The 

dustrial  combinations  is  well  known,  heard  difference  between  what  the  wholesaler  pays 

of  these  twenty-two  wagons  and  remembered  for  creamer)'  butter  and  what  you  and  I  i)ay 

the  incident.     The  next  time  he  spoke  on  the  is  17X  \>^^  cent.,  on  cheese  it  is  27  per  cent., 

subject  of  combinations  and  trusts,  which  on  eggs  56^2  per  cent.,  and  on  poultry  25 

was  before  the  .Senate  Committee  on  Inter-  per  cent.     On  food  products  as  a  whole,  in 

state  Commerce,  he  drove  home  his  argument  New  York  City  and  other  large  cities  in  the 

with  that  very  illustration  of  the  economic  Empire  State,  the  producer  is  receiving  only 

waste  involved  in  many  of  the  present  meth-  about  40  j)er  cent,  of  the  retail  price.     "That 

ods  of  bridging  the  gap  between  producer  is  absurd,"  says  the  New  York  State  Food 

and  consumer.  Investigating   Commis.sion,   "he  should  re- 

The  question  of  the  high  cost  of  living  has  ceive  from  60  to  70  per  cent." 

l>cen  discussed  until  it  has  become  tiresome,  Not    long    ago    when    sentencing    several 

but  the  subject  is  one  which  must  remain  dealers  in  live  |K)uItry  to  jail  for  combining  in 

engrossing  until  it  is  solverl.     While  the  fact  restraint  of  trade,  the  judge  said:  "Between 

Ls  ascribed  to  many  caases,  the  man  on  the  the  farm  and  the  kitchen  a  chicken  has  six 

'       '       '          K)st  insistently  to  the  trust  and  s<-|>arate  profits  fastened  on  it.     Six  scp;ir;ilc 

ill.     Let  us  lay  asifle  trusts  for  profits  must  he  paid  when  a  thicken  is  bought 

the  present  and  examine  the  Middleman.  over  the  retailers'  counter.     Is  it  any  wonder 

Even  the  m<*»t  suixrrficial  obs<rvalion  at  that  the  |KX)r  are  getting  iKMirer?" 
r;nre  ff.cal.s  an  a.Htr)nishing  distrepancy  be- 

t'.Mrri    v.li.it    the   prcKluter   reteives   for   his  Wa^trjul  Distrilmlion  of  IuhhI   I'nuiucts 
(mKlucts  and   what  the  ultimate  consumer 

.Nfany  figures  on  this  subjec  t  Fresh,  abundant,  and  (heap  food  can  only 
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...'(],    it    i.s    true,    but    there    are  Ik:    \\m\    by    encouraging    production.      The 

enough  reliable  data  to  establish  beyond  a  present    excessive    cost    for    trans|K)rtation, 

fI'Mibt    the    fact    that    pres4-nt    farilities    for  storage,  selling,  and  delivery,  that  is,  for  all 

bridging  the  gap  l>elween  pnKJucer  and  con-  the  various  procesm-s  of  distribution  which  the 
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so-called  Middleman  performs,  simply  dis- 
courages the  producer.  Under  present  con- 
ditions the  near-by  sources  of  food  supplies 
for  many  of  the  great  cities  are  dormant  or 
drying  up.  New  York  gets  its  fresh  vege- 
tables from  the  most  distant  points;  Buffalo 
is  fed  very  largely  from  the  West;  Albany 
does  not  receive  one-quarter  of  her  butter, 
eggs,  chicken,  or  veal  from  the  excellent  farm 
lands  around  that  city.  The  final  absurdity 
is  reached  when  far  better  apples  than  those 
which  cost  five  cents  each  at  the  fruit  stand, 
rot  on  the  ground  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
a  great  city,  as  the  writer  has  seen  them  do, 
Clearly  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
waste  in  this  whole  process.  New  York 
City's  annual  food  supply,  which  costs 
$350,000,000  at  the  terminals,  rises  to 
$500,000,000  when  the  consumer  gets  it. 
Each  inhabitant  of  the  city  pays  his  share  of 
this  $150,000,000.  Either  the  profits  are 
excessive  or  else  the  flow  of  food  supplies 
from  producer  to  consumer  is  hindered  and 
stopped  by  inexpressibly  poor  facilities.  Is 
the  Middleman  fattening  upon  the  consumer? 
Should  every  wholesaler,  jobber,  dealer, 
commission  man  and  retailer  go  to  jail? 

Cutting  Out  the  Middleman's  Profits 

What  light,  for  example,  do  certain  recent 
doings  of  a  picturesque  and  spectacular,  if 
not  almost  hysterical  nature,  throw  upon  the 
subject?  A  clergyman  in  one  city  and  a 
mayor  in  another  attracted  an  astonishing 
amount  of  attention  some  months  ago  by 
opening  markets  and  selling  food  products  at 
less  than  the  retail  store  prices.  Mayor 
Shank,  of  Indianapolis,  and  the  Rev.  Madison 
C.  Peters,  of  New  York,  both  declare  that 
the  middleman,  that  is,  the  retailer,  as  much 
as  any  of  the  other  agencies  engaged  in  the 
distribution  of  food  products,  is  the  party 
responsible  for  high  prices.  Mayor  Shank 
sold  fruit,  vegetables,  and  poultry  at  far 
lower  prices  than  the  scale  prevailing  else- 
where in  his  city.  The  reverend  gentleman  in 
New  York  sold  potatoes  at  several  cents  a 
pound  below  prevailing  prices. 

These  extra-vocational  activities  of  mayor 
and  clergyman,  petty  as  they  were,  are  never- 
theless incidents  in  a  mighty  train  of  events 
connected  with  the  protest  against  high  living 
costs.  Not  long  afterward,  a  Housewives' 
League  in  New  York  City  undertook  to  show 
women  how  to  buy  food  cheaply.  Then  there 
were  meat  boycotts  and  riots  in  many  cities. 
Cooperative  stores  have  been  started  in 
suburbs  of  New  York  City.     Markets  are 


being  formed  for  the  despised  push-cart 
peddlers.  The  organization  of  large  munici- 
pal markets  has  been  urged.  "More  termi- 
nal markets!"  is  one  cry,  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that  because  of  poor  handling  and  de- 
fective arrangements  for  the  reception  and 
distribution  of  food  there  is  an  unnecessary 
damage  each  year  of  $75,000,000  to  eggs  and 
poultry. 

Railroads  and  steamship  lines  are  being 
blamed  for  affording  inadequate  terminal 
facilities  as  compared  with  those  of  such 
model  cities  as  Hamliurg.  The  express  com- 
panies come  in  for  their  share  of  censure,  and 
the  Parcel  Post  is  expected  to  lower  living 
costs.  Fruit  growers  of  the  Northwest  have 
formed  selling  agencies  to  wipe  out  the  Middle- 
man. In  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
and  Chicago  federated  marketing  clubs  of 
consumers  have  been  organized.  Consum- 
ers' cooperative  buying  societies  are  springing 
up  everywhere,  in  the  army  and  navy,  and 
among  postal  clerks.  Village  improvement 
societies  are  studying  the  question.  Then 
there  are  those  who  think  the  lack  of  roads 
in  the  country  districts  is  mainly  responsi- 
ble. There  are  a  thousand  and  one  explana- 
tions and  proffered  remedies.  The  air  is  sur- 
charged with  bitterness  against  the  Middle- 
man. The  one  fact  which  men  have  firmly 
fixed  in  their  minds  is  this:  Of  the  sum  which 
consumers  of  this  country  pay  for  agricultural 
products  less  than  one-half  goes  to  the  farmer. 

But  what  does  this  bewildering  medley  of 
fact  and  fancy,  protests  hysterical  and  pro- 
tests well  considered,  passing  incident  and 
significant  tendency,  all  go  to  prove,  if  it 
proves  anything?  IDoes  it  prove  that  the 
Middleman  is  fattening  upon  the  consumer? 
Look  about  you.  Are  the  little  grocers  and 
butchers  growing  rich?  There  are  11,000 
grocers  in  New  York  City  and  the  State  Food 
Investigating  Commission  says  that  high 
operating  costs  make  their  elimination  in- 
evitable. "He  is  now  slowly  wearing  out." 
Of  the  33^  per  cent,  which  this  class  of 
stores  adds  to  the  wholesale  price,  less  than 
5  per  cent,  is  profit.  Referring  even  to 
wholesalers  and  jobbers,  the  report  of  the 
commission  declares  that  no  class  is  making 
an  undue  profit,  whereas  the  smaller  dealers 
are  "merely  making  wages." 

Distribution  Must  be  Paid  For 

What,  then,  do  these  attempts  to  solve  the 
problem  of  high  living  costs  prove?  Well, 
they  prove  there  are  indispensable  functions 
which  some  one  must  perform.    They  pro\'e 
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that  distribution  is  costly,  no  matter  how  you 
arrange  it.  They  prove  that  as  ci\ilization 
grows  more  complex  the  cost  of  getting  an 
article  to  the  consvmier  in  the  shape  he  wants 
it  is  proportionately  greater  than  the  cost  of 
the  article  itself.  It  is  possible  by  some  arti- 
ficial or  mechanical  change  of  plan  to  do  aivay 
with  the  shipper,  the  commission  merchant,  the 
jobber  and  the  retailer,  bid  it  is  impossible  to 
do  away  with  the  sendees  they  perform.  We 
can  eliminate  the  ^Middleman,  but  it  has  been 
well  said  that  if  we  do  so  there  wiU  be  sore 
hands,  aching  backs,  and  tired  heads  after 
he  is  gone. 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the  acti\-ities 
of  Mayor  Shank  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peters, 
but  let  VIS  not  jump  at  conclusions.  These 
men  had  free  advertising,  free  rent,  and  ab- 
normal "good-will "  to  begin  with.  They  had 
practically  no  clerk  hire,  extended  no  credit, 
delivered  no  goods,  cashed  no  checks  for 
customers,  accumulated  no  bad  debts,  and 
paid  no  taxes  or  insurance.  A  prominent 
jurist  of  New  York  City  complained  recently 
that  he  paid  $i.8o  for  a  basket  of  potatoes. 
But  the  learned  judge  neglected  to  tell  his 
inter\iewer  that  his  residence  is  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  that  any  grocery  store,  to  be 
near  that  thoroughfare,  must  pay  an  enor- 
mous rent,  which  can  only  be  gotten  back  by 
charging  the  consumer  proportionately  large 
prices. 

Conveniences  Pile  Up  the  Costs 

Let  us  be  quite  honest  about  this  matter. 
The  retailer  not  only  has  to  jiay  high  rents 
to  be  near  your  home,  but  he  has  to  light, 
heat,  and  man  his  store  from  daylight  to  late 
at  night  so  that  you  can  go  to  him  at  any 
time  of  day  that  may  i>leasc  your  fancy.  He 
maintains  exfiensive  teams,  or  else  pays  wages 
to  delivery  lx)ys,  and  buys  carts.  He  sends 
solicitors  to  your  dcxjr  to  leam  what  groceries 
you  wish  for  the  day.  He  will  deliver  to 
you  a  five-cent  package  of  matches  at  any 
time  of  day.  He  .sends  you  your  articles 
carefully  done  uj)  in  nice  packages  and  care- 
fully wrapfK-d.     It  is  a  costly  prtKess. 

The  fjeiivcry  charge  for  the  average  gro- 
cery, or  corner  strire,  averages  nearly  «»ne- 
half  the  total  exi>enses  for  the  establishment 
and  afld.s  from  lo  to  15  [x-r  cent,  to  the  awt 
to  the  consumer.  The  fanty  [iarkages  add 
from  50  to  100  |KT  cent,  to  the  tost  of  the 
g^Kxls,  ami  the  public  seems  unable  to  with- 
stand'"  -^'Iment  of  a/lvrrtising  by  the 

large  1..,.  '  -■  •■i    " ^.i       'Ihi  n, 

again,  lh«  . d  the 


expense  of  doing  business,  while  it  has  often 
lowered  the  quality  of  goods  received  b}-  the 
housekeeper.  With  telephone  at  her  elbow 
she  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  a 
list  of  her  needs  in  advance,  give  one  order 
and  have  it  sent  up  with  a  minimum  of  ex- 
pense in  deliver}',  but  sends  in  three  or  four 
separate  orders  a  day. 

There  are  few  if  any  facilities  for  storage 
of  food  in  the  modern  city  apartment,  so  that 
the  meals  are  of  the  hand-to-mouth  variety, 
and  this  tendency  is  further  emphasized  by 
the  increasing  number  of  women  who  go  out 
to  work,  and  who,  upon  their  return,  find  it 
necessar}^  to  prepare  hasty  meals.  Their  pur- 
chases, especially  of  meats,  are  of  the  chop 
and  steak  variety,  w^hich  can  be  quickly 
cooked,  and  there  is  a  decline  in  the  use  of  the 
cheaper  but  equally  nutritious  stew  meats. 

How  Can  the  Consumer  Help  Himself? 

For  all  these  comforts,  conveniences,  and 
luxuries,  performed  as  they  are  by  the  Mid- 
dleman, the  consumer  must  pay,  "It  is 
about  time  for  him  to  stop  playing  the  part 
of  a  man  with  a  grievance,"  says  '^Iv.  Holmes 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  "Nearly 
all  the  grievances  that  can  be  corrected  at  all 
can  be  corrected  by  himself.  He  can  buy 
with  greater  economy  through  cooperative 
efforts,  and  by  paying  cash,  and  also  with 
greater  economy  in  forms,  preparations,  and 
varieties  of  things."  If  consumers  arc  willing 
to  go  to  market  instead  of  expecting  the 
market  to  come  to  them,  if  they  are  willing 
to  carry  the  i)urchases  home,  and  even  wrap 
and  tie  the  bundles  themselves,  then  they 
may  fairly  claim  the  profit  which  now  goes  to 
the  Middleman. 

Let  the  women  buy  as  their  mothers  used 
to  do.  Let  them  send  their  own  crock  to  the 
grocer's  for  lard,  and  bring  back  for  65  cents 
what  will  cost  them  Si  in  a  can  which  they 
will  throw  away,  or  ruin  in  the  opening.  Let 
them  buy  their  crackers  from  a  box  by  weight 
and  they  will  get  sixty  to  the  pound,  instead 
of  about  forty  in  a  pretty  package  for  the 
same  money.  Instead  of  buying  package 
oats  at  the  rale  of  one-half  cent  per  ounce, 
let  ihem  buy  in  bulk  and  get  10  cents'  worth 
for  7  cents.  Instead  of  buying  sliced  bacon 
in  a  ghiss  jar,  let  ihcm  buy  a  "side"  and  cut 
it  as  wanted  at  half  j)rice. 

Hut  will  women  buy  as  their  mothers  did 
in  these  days  when  their  interests  have  l)c- 
come  sf)  much  greater  an<l  more  diversified? 
Have  they  the  time?  As  for  fancy  packages, 
probably  they  are  more  sanitary  th.in  the  oUl 
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barrel.  Milk  in  bottles  is  more  expensive 
than  in  the  old  tin  can,  but  who  wishes  to 
return  to  the  dirty  can?  The  waste  of  many 
delivery  wagons,  expensive  locations,  and  ex- 
tension of  credit  are  the  natural  results  of  com- 
petition! Ordering  by  telephone  and  by 
means  of  servants — are  merely  time-saving 
devices,  and,  while  they  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money,  this  is  a  time-saving  age." 

What  Can  the  Producer  Do  ? 

The  consumer  demands  far  more  than 
formerly,  and  the  Middleman  is  supplying 
the  want.  Greater  demands  mean  greater 
cost  which  the  consumer  must  pay.  But 
why,  you  may  ask,  cannot  the  producer  him- 
self perform  some  of  these  middle  functions? 
Why  can  he  not  reach  the  consumer  directly? 
In  many  cases  this  is  possible,  but  there  is  no 
sweeping  panacea  in  that  direction. 

An  acquaintance  of  the  writer's  has  a 
dairy  farm  near  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
would  be  glad  to  sell  directly  to  the  consumer, 
and  if  he  could  do  so  without  increase  of  ex- 
pense he  could  probably  afford  to  sell  the 
richest  of  milk  and  cream  to  consumers  at 
lower  prices  than  they  now  pay  for  an  in- 
ferior product.  But  there  is  no  way  by  which 
the  dairy  farmer  can  have  his  empty  recep- 
tacles returned  if  he  sells  direct  to  the  house- 
holder. Then  in  order  to  get  trade  of  a  de- 
sirable class  he  would  have  to  advertise  ex- 
tensively, have  a  distinctive  mark  for  his 
product,  and  put  the  milk  into  expensive 
bottles.  This  is  too  much  for  a  single  farmer 
to  do.  He  prefers  to  sell  to  middlemen  even 
though  he  knows  the  consumer  pays  as  much 
again  for  the  milk. 

My  acquaintance  already  spends  much 
money  in  producing  milk,  without  entering 
upon  the  still  larger  expenditures  necessary 
to  reach  the  consumer  directly.  The  health 
authorities  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
adopted  new  and  strict  regulations.  They 
require  from  each  dairy  a  veritable  bill  of 
particulars.  There  are  regulations  as  to 
whether  the  cows  shall  be  on  wood  floors  or 
cement  floors.  Freciuent  examinations  and 
reports  are  the  rule.  This  all  takes  more 
capital,  even  though  it  raises  the  standard  of 
the  product.  My  friend,  in  order  to  be 
abreast  of  the  best  methods  of  dairy  farming, 
has  actually  taken  away  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  the  best  expert  to  be 
had,  a  graduate  of  an  important  agricultural 
college.  This  man  was  obtainable  only  by 
paying  a  large  salary,  the  expense  of  which 
must  be  spread  over  many  quarts  of  milk  and 


pounds  of  butter.  All  this  makes  for  cleaner, 
better  milk  and  butter,  but  it  makes  their 
cost  so  much  the  more. 

Big  Stores  Are  More  Elective  than 
Small  Ones 

But  suppose  our  dairj'  friend  were  in  close 
cooperation  with  a  hundred  other  dairymen, 
or  suppose  his  business  were  a  hundred  times 
as  great  as  it  is,  and  his  capital  in  proportion. 
Would  he  not  then  be  able  to  reach  the  con- 
sumer more  directly  and  with  an  appreciable 
saving  in  costs?  tjndoubtedly,  as  has  been 
shown  many  times.  Experts  who  have  in- 
vestigated food  conditions  in  New  York  City 
declare  that  if  there  were  200  great  food 
stores  for  the  entire  city,  instead  of  20,000 
small  stores  as  at  present,  there  could  be 
effected  a  saving  in  retail  prices  of  $60,000,- 
000  a  year.  Perhajjs  the  consumer  would  not 
get  all  the  saving,  but  the  possibility  is  there. 
The  books  of  a  few  of  the  big  department  food 
stores  show  that  their  cost  of  operation  is 
about  half  that  of  the  small  retailer. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  right  when  he  pointed  to 
the  wastefulness  of  twenty-two  grocery  stores 
catering  to  one  apartment  house.  Those  who 
have  purchased  in  small  shops  and  in  great 
department  stores  need  no  argument  to  prove 
the  economy  of  large-scale  business.  Of 
course  the  mere  fact  that  a  corporation  is 
large  does  not  prove  it  efficient.  We  are 
learning  daily  that  mere  size  does  not  mean 
efficiency.  It  may  merely  indicate  the  pos- 
session of  special  privileges  or  the  employ- 
ment of  predatory  and  piratical  methods. 
But  up  to  a  certain  point  there  is  efficiency 
and  saving  in  doing  things  on  a  large  scale, 
a  fact  which  the  investigations  of  experts  and 
daily,  common  knowledge  and  experience,  as 
well  as  the  theories  of  economists,  prove  be- 
yond question.  A  distinguished  economist 
recently  enumerated  thirteen  distinct  econo- 
mies which  might  follow  combination  and 
concentration. 

The  Consumer  Pays  for  Duplication  of  Service 

To  many  men,  however,  these  economies 
mean  nothing.  Their  beUef  in  the  blessings 
of  competition  is  so  fixed  that  it  cannot  be 
dislodged.  They  lose  the  substance  in  grasp- 
ing for  the  shadow.  They  think  that  two 
telephone  companies  or  two  gas  companies 
covering  the  same  field  are  better  than  one. 
They  refuse  to  see  that  almost  invariably  the 
public  is  inconvenienced  by  poor  service  and 
that  it  pays  the  excessive  cost  of  construc- 
tion,  operation   and  upkeep.     Generally  it 
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does  not  pay  profits,  for  there  are  seldom  any. 
They  do  not  see  the  waste  involved  in  a  half- 
dozen  concerns  aU  attempting  to  cover  the 
same  territor}-  and  offering  the  same  service. 
Gradually,  however,  the  consumer  is  begin- 
ning to  see  that  he  pays  for  all  this  dupHca- 
tion  and  that  a  great  part  of  his  trouble 
arises  from  this  fact.  Whenever  two  salesmen 
are  paid  for  doing  an  amount  ofii'ork  one  could 
easily  do,  when  two  delivery  wagons  or  teams 
are  kept  where  one  woidd  be  sufficient,  the 
consumer  pays. 

\Miy  then  should  not  we,  the  consimiers, 
urge  ■with  ever\-  means  in  our  p>ower  the 
formation  of  combinations,  cooperative  ar- 
rangements, and  agreements?  But  do  you 
realize  that  the  moment  men  begin  to  make 
agreements  they  must  employ  a  lawyer  to  see 
that  they  do  not  %-iolate  the  Sherman  -\nti- 
Trust  Law?  It  is  all  very  well,  for  example, 
to  jxjint  to  the  citrus-fruit  growers  who  by 
agreement  and  cooperation  among  them- 
selves have  wonderfully  improved  the  han- 
dling of  their  product  in  the  great  cities.  No 
doubt  they  are  within  the  law,  but  there  are 
hundreds  of  associations  and  agreements  not 
so  ^^^dely  dififerent  in  their  purposes,  the 
members  of  which  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  within  or  without  the  law. 

Trade  Agreements  Attacked  Under  the  Imw 

The  a\-erage  citizen  has  no  idea  to  how 
great  an  extent  mere  associations  or  agree- 
ments in  contradistinction  to  formal  trusts 
have  been  held  rt"S[xjnsible  for  the  high  cost 
of  living.  In  191 1  there  were  forty-four  ca.ses 
either  decided  or  [x^nding  under  the  Sherman 
Law,  all  of  which  had  to  do  with  alleged 
efforts  to  control  the  prices  of  c<jmmodities. 
No  less  than  107  suits  have  been  brought 
under  this  law,  and  the  great  majority  have 
l>ecn  directefi  at  mere  traxle  agreements,  as- 
sficiations,  and  pfx>ls  of  business  men. 

The  range  of  these  prosecutions  has  been 
hing.  The  mammoth  steel,  oil  and 
.')  trusts  were  sued,  but  sfj  al.so  were 
the  kindling-wcx)d,plumlM:rs'and  bill-iK>sters' 
trusts,  the  existence  of  which  was  never  \)c- 
fore  hintc!  *  ■■•  •' '>  *hc  comic  papers,  and 
now  the  H  ,        ;  is  thnatentvl.     Go 

over  the  list  of  suits  brought  unrler  the  Sher- 
man   Law.     //   reveals   thr    \tril  '    I,   not 

f^enerally  known,  or  hrrrtoforr  ../ //•  rm- 

pha sized,  that  thr  Law  has  been  dirrrtrd  not  so 
murh  as^ainsl  thr  frral,  formal,  sinf^lr  trusts  as 
against  individuals  iin/I  madrralr-sizrd  and 
rxrn  small  (itnrrrns  in  ii^jiimrttl  one  with 
anothrr      \U^u\c%  the  plumlicrs,  hiIl-i)ostcr», 


and  kindling-wood  dealers,  there  have  been 
grocers,  a  dozen  associations  of  lumber 
dealers,  coffee  merchants,  mox'ing-picture 
men,  wire  manufacturers,  wall-paper  manu- 
facturers, milk  dealers,  egg  and  butter  deal- 
ers, meat  dealers,  cotton  operators,  manu- 
facturers of  enamel  ware,  a  score  of  steamship 
lines,  raUroads  in  agreement  as  to  rates,  rail- 
roads in  agreement  as  to  the  production  of 
soft  coal,  railroads  in  agreement  as  to  the 
production  of  hard  coal,  railroads  in  agree- 
ment as  to  the  use  of  a  terminal  station,  hide 
and  rendering  companies,  magazines,  manu- 
facturers of  lamps,  and  companies  controlling 
towing  facilities  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Many 
of  these  associations  were  formed  to  fight  a 
great  trust  which  was  attempting  to  monopo- 
lize the  field.  Now  absurd  as  it  may  seem  to 
invoke  the  mighty  engine  of  the  Sherman 
Law  against  the  petty  dealers  in  kindling 
wood,  there  is  involved  in  suits  such  as  these 
a  principle  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation. 

Most  of  the  suits  which  have  been  pushed 
to  a  termination  ha\'e  spelled  \ictory  for  the 
Government,  and  the  defendants  have  been 
compelled  to  give  up  old  practices.  Many 
combinations  have  agreed  to  change  their 
ways  merely  on  threat  of  a  suit,  although  the 
most  expensive  lawyers  were  on  their  side. 
What  the  Department  of  Justice  has  attacked 
are  the  agreements  among  numerous  con- 
cerns, in  no  way  connected  by  stock  owner- 
ship, but  all  desirous  in  some  way  of  regulat- 
ing the  expensive  and  wasteful  competition 
preNiously  existing  among  themselves. 

In  almost  every  case,  either  where  a  suit 
has  been  fought  to  successful  conclusion,  or 
where  the  trust  has  come  down  like  Davy 
Crockett's  coon,  the  p<jint  at  issue  had  to  do 
with  methods  of  selling  goods.  It  is  un- 
necc-ssary  to  go  into  details  here,  but  suffice 
it  to  say  that  many  methods  of  reducing  or 
destroying  competition  have  been  stopi)ed  by 
the  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Law. 

"Regulation  hy  ImwsuH" 

But  the  present  method  of  attacking  com- 
binations which  work  against  the  public  wel- 
fare is  most  unsatisfactory.  To  the  Attorney- 
General  is  left  the  discretion  of  bringing  suit. 
So  wide  is  the  range  which  the  suits  already 
brought  have  taken,  and  so  unlimited  is  the 
dis(  retion  of  the  Atlorney-(Kneral  as  to  what 
Irafje  agreements  he  may  attack  that  no 
business  man  ran  tell  from  day  to  day  when 
he  may  be  haled  into  court.  At  best  regula- 
tion by  lawsuit  is  s|Kir.i<li»  ami  unfair.  There 
w    nM)ni    for    Uh)    much    favoritism.     One 
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Attorney-General  may  be  high-minded  and  Samuel  Untermeyer,  the  corporation  lawyer, 
wholly  de\-oted  to  the  public  mterest,  but  has  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  not  one  in  a 
another  may  not.  Regulation  by  lawsuit  thousand  has  been  touched.  It  is  true  that 
\vill  not  suffice.     The  country  is  too  open  to  many  of  the  old-style  agreements  have  gone, 

the  evil^  of  shifting  poUcies.     There  is  in those  that  were  made  hard  and  fast  in 

volved  in  this  method  no  well-ordered  or  writing.  Since  the  Sherman  Law  has  been 
scientific  system  of  regulating  combinations,  so  extensively  enforced  most  of  these  have 

become  as  dead  as  the  old  pool  arrangements 
The  Dilemma  of  the  Business  Man  of  two  or  three  decades  ago.    There  are  safes 

in  New  York  stuffed  with  the  written  evi- 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  an  dences  of  these  "conspiracies,"  and  with 
earlier  article  in  this  series  to  the  hearings  "big"  mens'  signatures  attached  to  them, 
before  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  These  agreements  are  no  longer  in  effect,  but 
on  Interstate  Commerce  held  last  winter,  how  about  the  associations  for  the  betterment 
The  testimony  given  before  the  conimittee  of  trade,  the  dinner  and  luncheon  clubs,  the 
cannot  be  neglected  by  any  serious  thinker  reunions  and  general  understandings,  the 
upon  our  present  day  economic  problems,  gentlemen's  agreements,  and  the  telephone 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  all  this  messages? 

mass  of  testimony  is  the  bewilderment  of  the  In  one  of  his  campaign  speeches  Governor 
business  men;  and  by  this  term  is  meant  the  Woodrow  Wilson  remarked  that  the  trial  of 
really  constructive  factors  in  our  industrial  the  meat  packers  had  developed  some  very 
life  and  not  the  speculators  or  the  parasites,  interesting  things.  "We  found  out,"  he  said, 
These  men  declare  that  they  are  in  a  quan-  "that  you  did  not  have  to  form  a  great  com- 
dary.  They  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  they  bination,  that  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  be  po- 
are  violating  the  law.  No  matter  how^  honest  lite,  that  all  that  the  meat  packers  did  was 
their  intentions,  at  any  moment  they  may  to  meet  without  forming  a  legal  or  illegal 
be  charged  with  crime.  Naturally  they  are  union  of  any  kind,  and  consult  together  as  to 
afraid  to  extend  their  business.  what  price  they  would  like  to  have  meat  sell 

This  is  no  slight  matter,  and  the  accuracy  at.  Then  a  very  nice  young  gentleman, 
of  the  statement  is  confirmed  by  other  testi-  whom  they  employed  for  the  purpose  as  their 
mony.  One  of  the  distinguished  lawyers  in  secretary  and  spokesman,  would  write  a  very 
the  country  with  large  experience  as  legal  prettily  phrased  letter  to  all  of  them  suggest- 
adviser  of  corporations,  declares  that  he  is  ing  that  perhaps  it  was  desirable  to  quote 
unable  to  advise  his  clients  with  any  degree  meat  at  such  and  such  a  price  and  they  felt 
of  assurance.  Where  one  concern  may  be  bound  by  the  etiquette  of  perfect  gentlemen 
haled  before  a  court  and  another  with  appar-  to  observe  that  price.  That  is  all." 
ently  similar  organization  and  methods  is  There  are  undoubtedly  dangers  and  evils 
untouched,  no  wonder  there  is  unrest  and  lurking  in  the  trusts,  but  much  greater  are  the 
uncertainty.  evils  and  dangers  in  the  many  forms  of  trade 

But  this  is  far  from  being  the  only  objection  agreements,  for  they  arc  vastly  more  numer- 
to  the  one  hundred  and  seven  law  suits.  The  ous.  At  present  the  public  has  no  protection 
country  is  fairly  honeycombed  with  trade  against  secret  agreements  except  an  occasional 
agreements — with  informal  trusts — if  you  long  drawn  out  lawsuit.  But  these  suits 
wall  have  it  that  way.  Practically  all  busi-  with  their  revelations  of  the  inside  history 
ness  is  carried  on  by  means  of  trade  agree-  and  methods  of  American  combinations  show 
ments,  more  or  less  strong,  and  the  business  is  conclusively  the  remarkable  similarity  of 
usually  prosperous  where  the  agreements  are  many  of  these  combinations  to  the  long  dis- 
strongest.  Business  men  say  they  cannot  carded  pools  of  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago, 
prosper  without  these  agreements.  Cut-  and  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that  com- 
throat  competition  will  ruin  them.  They  bination  through  agreement  or  pool  arrange- 
must  associate  one  with  another.  But  what  ments,  where  there  is  no  merging  of  ownership 
are  they  to  do  with  the  terror  of  the  Sherman  or  ownership  interest  of  one  concern  in  the 
Law  with  them  by  day  and  by  night?  other,  is  a  persistent  feature  of  modern  indus- 

trial life.     If  further  proof  of  this  w^re  re- 
■  Our  Present  Methods  Ineffective  and  Slow     quired  we  need  only  look  to  Germany  where 

combination  and  concentration  has  reached 

Moreover,  where  the  Department  of  Jus-  an  even  higher  degree  than  in  this  country, 
tice  has  broken  up  one  old  agreement,  there  (An  Austrian  Consul  reported  to  his  govern- 
are   hundreds    which    it    has    not    reached,   ment  that  fifty  men  controlled  the  finances 
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and  industries  of  Germany  solely  through 
the  form  of  cartels  and  s\Tidicates,  in  other 
words  through  trade  agreements.) 

Statute  Law  Cannot  Override  Econamic  Law 

It  is  hopeless,  then,  absoluteh'  to  forbid 
business  men,  or  any  other  class  of  men,  to 
agree.  The  more  inteUigent  and  efficient 
a  man  is  the  more  likely  he  is  to  reach  an 
understanding  with  others  engaged  in  the 
same  profession  or  trade.  Trj-  it  on  yourself. 
How  would  you  like  to  be  haled  to  court  just 
because  you  had  agreed  on  some  detail  of 
business  policy  with  other  men?  The  Con- 
gressmen who  so  suspiciously  questioned 
prominent  business  men  who  appeared  before 
them  as  to  just  how  far  these  and  other  busi- 
ness men  were  in  the  habit  of  agreeing  among 
themselves  went  out  from  the  committee 
rooms  and  reached  understandings  with  other 
Congressmen  as  to  pending  legislation. 

The  Sherman  Law  strictly  construed, 
would  prevent  an  association  of  merchants 
from  exchanging  information  valuable  to 
every  member.  It  has  been  held  to  be  im- 
lawful  for  a  number  of  mills  to  have  a  com- 
mon selling  agent.  Associations  of  farmers 
ha\'ing  for  their  purpose  more  systematic 
marketing  of  their  products  have  been 
threatened  with  the  terrors  of  the  law.  It  is 
probably  unlawful  for  fire  insurance  com- 
panies to  maintain  a  common  survey  office 
to  report  upon  the  construction  of  buildings 
and  the  hazards,  physical  and  moral,  in- 
volved in  insuring  them.  Coal  and  ice  deal- 
ers, who,  in  order  to  lessen  the  costs  of  de- 
livery, have  divided  the  territory,  have  been 
branded  as  criminals.  The  i)urpose  of  all 
these  agreements  is  the  elimination  of  waste. 
If  they  are  not  allowed  the  c<^t  of  doing  busi- 
ness is  increased,  and  in  the  long  run  the 
consumer  [>ays. 

yVhai  Would  Publicity  Do? 

It  i.s  human  nature,  and  esiK.'cialIy  modem 
human  nature,  to  reach  undcrslandings,  or 
agreements,  with  our  fellow  men.  liut  when 
these  und«:rstandings  a/lversely  affect  the 
lives  of  countless  other  fellow  men  what  is  to 
\)C  df<r  '  It  it?  Publicity  is  the  thesis  of 
these  We  have  s<*eM  that  the  ten- 

dency in  larf(e  affairs  Ls  toward  publicity. 
Why  not  allow  business  men  to  make  agree- 
ments, provided,  however,  that  lli'  -'•  -"n-e- 
ments,  to  In:  legal,  lie  filefj  puhlirly  .me 

jjovernmcnt  Innly?  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  great   benefits  would   follow  from   the 


mere  publicity  given  to  the  filing  of  these 
instruments. 

It  may  be  objected  that  to  permit  business 
men  to  file  trade  agreements  would  merely 
be  Ucensmg  them  to  raise  their  prices  to  the 
already  overburdened  consiuner.  But  do 
these  men  not  get  together  now  and  exact  all 
they  can?  How  much  better  it  would  be  if 
their  agreements,  now  wholly  secret,  were 
made  public?  For  if  all  these  agreements  are 
made  public  they  cannot  exist  verj^  long  un- 
less they  are  legitimate  and  needful.  In  any 
industry'  the  weak  member,  who  is  living  on 
credit,  who  is  reckless,  and  has  nothing  to 
lose,  is  the  one  who  cuts  prices  to  the  bone 
and  forces  the  others  to  follow.  No  one 
wants  ruinous  competition.  In  the  case  of 
one  of  the  combinations  now  under  attack  by 
the  government  it  is  admitted  in  the  govern- 
ment's own  papers  that  before  the  combina- 
tion was  formed  goods  were  being  sold  below 
cost,  so  ruinous  was  the  competition.  Such 
competition  must  necessaril)-  result  in  agree- 
ment or  in  monopoly.  In  cases  such  as  these, 
agreements  of  a  certain  nature  are  needful 
and  reasonable.  But  if  business  men  feel 
they  must  put  a  brake  upon  the  laws  of  ruin- 
ous competition,  let  them  do  so  openl)'  and 
present  their  agreements  to  the  government 
for  inspection  and  supervision. 

But  would  it  not  be  possible  for  men  to 
continue  to  form  secret  agreements  in  addi- 
tion to  those  submitted  to  the  government 
for  proper  publicity  and  reasonable  super- 
vision? Such  a  thing  is  conceivable,  but  the 
great  present  motive  for  doing  it  would  be 
gone.  Any  study  of  the  coqwration  and 
economic  history  of  this  country  will  show 
that  the  chief  motive  for  pools  and  agree- 
ments has  been  to  prevent  ruinous  competi- 
tion which  is  necessarily  wasteful  and  expen- 
.sive.  But  the  Sherman  Law  docs  not  recog- 
nize the  legality  of  agreements  even  to  this 
end.  If  such  necessary  agreements  were 
legalized,  there  would  be  little  motive  for 
forming  other  agreenunls;  aiul  moreover,  a 
strong  Federal  (^)mmission  on  Interstate 
Trade  would  be  able  to  ferret  out  such 
secret  compacts  as  might  be  made,  a  task 
which  is  beyond  the  i)<)wers  of  the  .Attorney- 
General, 

It  may  be  'id  thai  this  body  would 

be  overwhelnn  i  agrtTiiiciils.     Uiil  these 

agreements  are  now  in  force.  The  public 
would  not  suffer  nu»re  if  they  were  mafle 
o|)enly.  There  are  less  than  500  corjMjra- 
tions  doing  a  business  of  Ss.cxxj.ooo,  and  a 
vast  number  of  comliinations  of  various  de- 
scriptions are  purely  l<»ral.     These  (oiild  be 
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cared  for  by  state  and  city.  Certainly  if  the 
Federal  Government  set  the  pace  by  requiring 
complete  publicity  in  regard  to  all  interstate 
agreements,  the  states  and  cities  would  follow 
its  examples  in  regard  to  combinations  within 
their  own  borders.  JMeanwhile  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  passing  judgment  upon  them. 

The  Neglected  and  Under-estimated  Power 
of  Public  Opinion 

It  is  secrecy  which  works  for  evil.  If 
business  men  form  a  pool  or  syndicate  which 
is  not  unfair  to  the  public  then  it  can  stand 
the  light  of  day.  If  it  is  harmful,  the  pub- 
licity attending  the  filing  of  details  would  so 
arouse  public  opinion,  e\'en  if  there  were  no 
supervisory  power  to  operate  against  it,  that 
the  agreement  would  soon  become  void.  The 
force  of  public  opinion  ^\■ould  work  more  or 
less  automatically  to  keep  trade  agreements 
within  wholesome  lines. 

What  Publicity  Alone  Has  Already  Done 

Even  under  the  present  haphazard  method 
of  regulating  combinations  by  law  suit  the 
element  of  publicity  has  proven  of  great 
value.  The  mere  threat  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  sue  certain  combinations  after 
investigating  their  practices  and  telling  the 
public  through  the  newspapers  of  the  essen- 
tial features  of  such  practices  has  served  in 
several  instances  to  end  the  evil  practices. 
The  electric-lamp  pool  did  not  carry  its  case 
to  the  highest  courts  after  the  fact  that  its 
members  discriminated  against  buyers  had 
been  brought  to  the  light  in  the  louver  courts. 
It  is  further  reported  that  the  photographic 
supply  trust,  against  which  no  suit  at  all  has 
yet  been  brought,  has  agreed  to  give  up  its 
practice  of  forcing  customers  to  buy  all  or 
none  of  their  supplies  from  it.  Publicity 
brought  about  this  result. 

Publicity  is  a  sharp  sword  that  cuts  deep. 
In  a  great  city  where  the  dealers  in  food 
products  were  supposed  to  have  an  agreement 
to  keep  up  prices,  a  semi-public  body  saw  to 
it  that  for  a  period  of  time  the  prices  of  all 
foodstuffs  were  regularly  published  in  the 
newspapers.  The  result  was  a  sudden  drop 
in  prices  on  the  part  of  the  dealers. 

The  Condition  Which  Confronts  Us 

The  problem  of  cheap  production  of  manu- 
factured goods  has,  broadly  speaking,  been 
solved.  Improvements  in  farm  machinery 
and  better  methods  in  farming  tend  toward 
cheaper  production  of  agricultural  products. 


The  problem  of  to-day  is  to  secure  cheaper 
distribution  of  these  products  to  the  con- 
sumers. It  cannot  be  solved  by  throwing 
hindrances  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
producer?.  On  the  contrary,  every  consid- 
eration of  policy  and  good  sense  demands  that 
they  be  permitted  to  eliminate  all  possible 
waste  and  duplication  of  service. 

The  trust  problem  is  a  big  one.  Men  are 
afraid  of  it.  They  tremble  before  it.  Many 
believe  combinations  must  increase  and  wax 
greater  and  greater.  But  many  of  the  great- 
est combinations  in  this  country  have  waxed 
mighty,  not  because  of  natural  advantages  or 
increased  efficiency  but  because  of  special 
privileges  or  because  of  predatory  or  piratical 
methods. 

If  competitors  were  permitted  to  make 
reasonable  trade  arrangements  in  regard  to 
prices  and  output,  the  same  to  be  supervised 
by  a  competent  pubhc  body,  "it  could  no 
longer  be  claimed,"  says  Samuel  Untermeyer, 
"that  the  trust,  with  its  attendant  evils  of 
stock  watering,  closing  of  factories,  oppres- 
sion of  competitors,  and  the  many  other 
attendant  wrongs  of  permanent  combination, 
is  the  only  alternative.  The  temporary  char- 
acter of  these  agreements,  the  fact  that  each 
party  continues  to  operate  his  own  plant  in-' 
dependently  of  the  others,  and  gets  ex- 
clusively the  benefit  of  his  own  economies  and 
superior  management,  and  that  competition 
on  prices  between  the  parties  may  be  resumed 
at  the  expiration  of  the  agreement,  all  assure 
the  use  of  the  most  modern  methods  and  the 
continued  eff'ort  to  cheapen  production  and 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  product." 

Unfairness  Can  Not  Live  In  the  Light 

Many  of  the  trusts  have  been  defeated  in 
the  courts  when  the  Sherman  Law  was  in- 
voked against  them,  and  many  have  made 
overtures  to  the  Government  to  give  up  meth- 
ods which  were  piratical  and  predatory  and 
reestablish  fair  play  and  open  markets. 
These  overtures  came  after  the  Government 
had  given  the  fullest  publicity  to  the  unfair 
methods.  But  the  Department  of  Justice  can 
reach  only  a  fraction  of  these  combinations, 
for,  as  a  rule,  a  lawsuit  recjuires  years  to 
settle.    This  objection  is  serious,  if  not  fatal. 

Publicity  must  be  applied  by  a  commission, 
and  it  will  then  be  found  that  as  wrongful 
methods  of  competition  disappear  before  the 
light,  in  which  they  cannot  thrive,  much  of 
the  dreaded  tendency  toward  the  concen- 
tration, consolidation,  and  centralization  of 
our  industries  will  dissolve  into  thin  air. 
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CANADA'S   GO\  ERNMENT   RAILWAY 

An   Experiment  in   Puhlic  Ownership  and  Operation 
BY  ALBERT   J.  BE\^ERIDGE 

(Formerly  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana) 


THIS  is  not  a  preachment,  it  is  a  state- 
ment. It  is  not  an  argument  for  a 
thetjr}-;  it  is  a  re{X)rt  of  the  facts.  The  ques- 
tion of  government  ownership,  settled  in 
republican  Switzerland  and  monarchical  Ger- 
many, is  freshly  aroused  in  the  United  States 
by  the  necessity  of  our  government  building 
and  operating  an  .Ala-skan  railway  to  the  coal 
fields.  Thus,  Canada's  e.xjx'rience  in  this 
imiK)rtant  matter  is  invaluable  to  us. 

Over  two  thousand  miles  of  railway,  main 
track  and  sidings,  owned  and  ojx-rated  by  the 
government — that  is  the  most  striking  polit- 
ical and  economic  fact  in  the  Dominion.  The 
Intercolonial  Railway,  running  from  Mon- 
treal to  the  fKean  [K>rts  of  St.  Johns,  Halifax, 
anrl  Sydney  (and  the  narr<nv  gauge  .serving 
Prince  Edward  Island;,  is  purely  a  govern- 
mental affair. 

With  the  exception  of  f)erhaps  120  miles, 
which  the  government  Ixjught  from  the  Grand 
Trunk  many  years  ago,  every  ffK)t  of  this 
railway  system  was  built  by  the  government, 
provincial  or  national,  precisely  as  our  govern- 
ment n<iw  is  bi'Il'lifi"  the  Panama  Canal. 
All  but  an  insi;  it  part  was  built  by 

Canada's  national  government. 

THO   THOUSAND   MILfcS   OP   OOVKRNMK.NT 
KAILROAI* 

Til'  cot  lh«-  lull  rtitloiiiai 

(cxch ..ad  of  the  Prince  K<1- 

ward  Island  Railway)  is  longer  than  the  tjis- 
tanrc  from  New  Vork  to  Kansas  City;  longer 
than  from  New  Vork  to  St,  Paul;  longer  than 


from  Xew  Vork  to  New  Orleans;  and  about 
the  same  distance  as  from  New  York  to 
Omaha.  If  you  will  imagine  our  own  gt)\ern- 
ment  owning  and  operating  a  railroad  be- 
tween New  York  and  cither  of  the  points 
named,  you  will  have  substantially  what  the 
Canadian  Government  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  in  the  case  of  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way, so  far  as  sheer  distance  is  concerned. 

NATL'R.\L   HANDICAPS 

Hut  such  an  American  railway  between 
these  jx)ints  wt)uld  traverse  a  country*  with 
dense  pojjulation  and  almost  infinite  re- 
sources, both  in  richness  and  variety,  com- 
])ared  with  the  country  served  by  tlie  Inter- 
colonial Railway  of  Canada.  Eor  the  coun- 
try through  which  the  Canadian  Government 
road  runs  has  scanty  population  and  its 
resources  are  extremely  limited  in  richness, 
variety,  and  de\elo])nuiil  coni|)ared  with  the 
country  which  any  railroad  serves  running 
from  New  Vork  to  any  of  the  jwints  I  have 
nametl. 

The  Canadian  line  runs  through  and  taps 
an  exclusively  agricultural  and  lumber 
country',  with  some  mining  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and,  therefore,  the  freight  it  carries  is  over- 
whelmingly of  the  products  of  the  field,  for- 
est, and  mine.  Hut  even  ihcM-  are  small  (om- 
pared  with  the  output  of  the  region  tai>|  ed 
by  any  Ameriran  line  I  have  mentioned. 

Add  to  th«  I  natural  disadvantages 

of  lliis  Canailiaii  1  .'ivernint  iil  road  the  fact 
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that,  for  reasons  flowing  from  its  historic 
origin,  it  is  built  in  a  meandering  manner 
which  appHes  to  no  other  road;  and  finally, 
the  weightiest  circumstance  of  all,  that  from 
its  three  eastern  ocean  termini  to  its  western 
river  terminus  at  Montreal  it  is  subjected  to 
the  severest  possible  water  competition,  and 
you  have  some  of  the  physical  and  commer- 
cial disadvantages  to  which  no  other  similar 
length  of  railway  in  the  world  is  subjected. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  in  spite  of 
what  is  called  its  "political"  management, 
this  great  railway  enterprise  of  the  Canadian 
Government  is  not  a  failure.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  a  success  in  its  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  equipment,  in  its  comparative  rates, 
in  the  efficiency  of  its  operation,  in  the  ex- 
cellence and  safety  of  its  service,  and  in  the 
items  of  peculiar  accommodation  it  affords 
the  people  which  a  commercial  road  never 
would  give. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    RAILROAD    TO 
CANADIAN    UNION 

How  did  the  government  happen  to  build 
this  road?  Its  history  is  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada, 
and  of  the  present  Dominion  itself.  Rail- 
ways, as  government  enterprises,  seem  to 
have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  steam  transportation. 

The  people  of  these  provinces,  through 
their  governments,  built  railways  for  them- 
selves and  operated  them  as  a  public  matter 
before  our  Civil  War.  When  the  great  plan 
for  uniting  all  the  provinces  of  Canada  into 
one  dominion  was  launched  in  1867  there  was 
much  difficulty  in  getting  the  provinces  to- 
gether. The  same  small  jealousies  and  preju- 
dices, the  same  little  provincialism,  the  same 
fear  and  short-sightedness,  the  same  insect 
ambitions  of  miniature  men  which  con- 
fronted our  nation  builders  in  trying  to  weld 
the  States  in  a  consolidated  union  under  our 
Constitution  before  its  ratification  in  1789, 
also  confronted  the  Canadian  nation  builders 
in  getting  most  of  the  provinces  of  Canada 
into  the  present  Dominion  before  the  con- 
summation of  that  historic  project  in  1867. 

To  get  them  to  come  into  the  union  which 
now  forms  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  new 
national  government  had  to  agree  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  provinces;  and  to  pay  semi- 
annually to  each  of  the  provinces  a  bounty 
of  so  much  for  every  inhabitant.  Even  then 
what  are  called  the  "Maritime  Provinces," — 
that  is,  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  At- 
lantic   Ocean, — would    not    come    into    the 


Canadian  union  unless  the  .new  national 
government  agreed  to  build  a  railway  con- 
necting these  provinces  and  their  Atlantic 
ports  with  the  more  thickly  settled  provinces 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  (The  same  was  true 
of  British  Columbia,  whose  reluctance  to 
join  the  union  caused  the  building  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific.) 

LOW    CONSTRUCTION    COSTS 

What,  then,  of  this  extensive  and  long- 
continued  experiment  in  government  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  railways  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic? 

While,  as  we  shall  see,  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  are 
above  the  ordinary  American  road,  if  inferior 
to  the  best  railways  in  the  United  States,  yet 
its  total  cost  has  been  less  than  the  average 
cost  of  similar  lines  in  this  country.  Up  to 
the  present  year  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
has  cost  $92,273,073.51.  That  is  to  say,  this 
sum  of  money  is  the  total  amount  that  has 
been  spent  on  building  and  equipping  the 
road — from  preliminary  survey  clear  through 
to  the  smallest  item  of  rolling  stock. 

Most,  if  not  all,  American  roads,  having 
like  grades,  have  required  far  greater  sums 
of  money  for  an  equal  amount  of  mileage  and 
equipment.  It  is  hard  to  make  exact  com- 
parisons between  the  cost  and  equipment  of 
privately  built,  owned,  and  operated  roads 
and  this  Canadian  Government  built,  owned, 
and  operated  railway.  For,  in  the  case  of  the 
Intercolonial,  the  actual  cost  is  known  to  a 
cent;  there  are  no  stocks  and  bonds;  there 
have  been  no  receiverships;  there  have  been 
none  of  the  complexities  of  railroad  financing 
which  makes  it  so  hard  to  find  out  exactly 
what  the  building  and  equipping  of  any  Amer- 
ican road  actually  has  cost,  or  even  how  much 
money  has  been  put  into  the  enterprise  from 
first  to  last.  Yet,  even  with  these  handicaps, 
we  know  that  the  Intercolonial  Railway  of 
Canada  has  cost  materially  less  than  the 
same  amount  of  railway  construction  and 
equipment  in  our  own  country,  with  very 
few  exceptions. 

CHARACTER  OF  ROADBED  AND  EQUIPMENT 

So  much  as  to  comparative  cost.  What  now 
of  the  comparative  excellence  of  construction? 
Certain  portions  of  the  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  Central,  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  and 
American  roads  of  like  character,  are  better 
ballasted  than  this  Canadian  Government 
railway;  but  the  roadbed  of  the  Intercolonial 
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is  better  than  the  average  of  our  American 
lines.  Practically  all  of  it  is  of  large  gravel 
well  laid.  Its  bridges  are  of  steel  and  stone. 
On  its  whole  length  there  is  not  a  single  ex- 
ample of  those  wooden  bridges,  which,  imtU 
yesterday,  were  the  unsightly  and  danger- 
ous characteristics  of  so  many  privately 
owned  railroad  lines. 

The  commercially  unscientific  route  of  this 
government  railroad,  due  to  its  historical 
origin,  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  greater  than 
those  eccentricities  of  direction  in  our  Amer- 
ican railways  built  a  generation  ago.  Indeed, 
not  until  the  constructi\e  genius  of  a  Cassatt 
or  a  Harriman  wrought  a  revolution  in  the 
straightening,  shortening,  and  leveling  of 
our  railways,  were  we  in  a  fair  position  to 
scorn  the  route  which  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way takes. 

This  government  railway  uses  eighty- 
poimd  rails,  precisely  as  do  all  other  standard 
lines,  whether  in  the  Republic  or  in  the  Do- 
minion. I  heard  the  frequent  charge  that 
the  rails  are  not  weU  fastened  to  the  ties,  and 
e5f)ecially  that  the  ties  themselves  are  of 
f)Oor  material.  In  ever^'  instance,  these 
charges  came  from  the  opponents  of  the 
government  in  power  at  the  time  I  went  over 
this  railway;  and  it  was  said  that  this  serious 
matter  was  one  result  of  "political"  opera- 
tion of  the  road — which  imfx)rtant  subject  I 
shall  examine  in  a  moment. 

An  insjxiction  of  the  ties  and  rails  at  many 
stations  did  not  sustain  this  charge.  I  found 
the  ties  of  as  good  material  and  the  rails  as 
securely  fastened  to  them  as  you  will  find  on 
most  American  railways,  though  not  on  our 
very  best  lines.  Neither  does  the  smooth 
running  of  the  trains  of  the  Intercolonial 
indicate  this  grave  defect.  And  finally,  the 
capital  fact  that  the  accidents  on  the  Cana- 
dian Government  road  are  no  more  numerous 
than  on  any  other  Canadian  road,  and  fewer 
than  on  the  averafje  American  lines,  tends  to 
prove  that  rails,  tics,  and  fastenings,  as  well 
as  the  roa/llxrfl  itself,  are  as  gcxwl  as  on  the 
majority  of  privately  owned  roads. 

To  be  sure,  neither  on  the  Canadian  Ciov- 

cmmcnt  road  nor  on  any  other  road  on  this 

•'       '    '  ■  ^  the  record  of  accidents  any- 

'«  gfxxJ  a  showing  as  that  of  the 

jrovcmment  owned  and  oixrrated  railways  of 

riand  and  Germany-  lly  of 

I .,  iii.,i{iy.     (}'"■■•••  '•  ■     •' rt-cord 

of  railway  ac<  '  the  numln-r 

of  passengers  carrier),  with  Swiiz-erland  hardly 
an  inch  In-hind  h<T.  In  vioy  (the  last  year 
I  have  flata  iur  the  three  fiilowitv;  countries 
the  numlnrr  of  jHrrvinH  killed  or  injured  from 


all  railway  causes  was,  in  the  United  States, 
122,855;  in  Great  Britain,  27,186;  in  Ger- 
many, 3940.  _ 

However,  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  the 
government  operation  of  railways  has  been 
reduced  to  a  science.  Were  this  Canadian 
government  owned  and  operated  road  con- 
ducted with  the  same  skill  and  precision  as 
are  similar  roads  in  these  European  countries, 
a  different  tale  would  be  told,  not  only  as  to 
accidents  but  as  to  economy,  efficiency,  and 
income.  Nevertheless,  with  all  the  defects 
in  operation  of  this  Canadian  Government 
road,  it  compares  favorably,  in  the  respects 
I  ha\-e  mentioned,  with  other  Canadian  and 
American  lines. 

Its  rolling  stock  is,  of  course,  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  other  Canadian  and  American 
roads.  So  are  its  shops  and,  indeed,  its  whole 
equipment.  Its  passenger  service,  too,  equals 
the  average  of  other  roads,  whether  in  this 
countr}'  or  the  Dominion.  Its  sleeping-car 
service  is  ver^^  good  and  its  cUning-car  service 
is  excellent — better,  indeed,  than  our  Amer- 
ican dining-car  service,  except  on  a  few  of  our 
crack  trains. 

AN  UNPROFITABLE  ENTERPRISE 

This  Canadian  Government  railway  cannot 
be  said  to  be  profitable.  Usually  there  has 
been  a  deficit  which  the  national  treasury  has 
had  to  supply.  This  is  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  through  which  the  road  runs,  the 
unscientific  route  it  takes  for  commercial 
purix)ses,  the  |X'Culiar  local  accommodations 
which  it  gives  the  people,  the  severe  water  com- 
petition from  which  it  suffers,  its  lower  rates  for 
passengers  and  freight,  and,  until  recently,  the 
inability  of  the  government  to  maintain  the 
strictest  business  management  on  account  of 
the  "politics"  with  which  it  has  been  shackled. 

Yet,  with  all  these  serious  drawl)acks,  ihe 
net  earnings  of  the  road,  p.iid  by  its  managers 
to  the  receiver-general  last  year,  came  to 
more  than  Sv'^iocooo;  and  this  in  spite  of  un- 
usual ex|K'nditures  on  betterments  and  in- 
crease of  employees.  For  exam])le,  within 
the  last  three  years  the  wages  of  the  road's 
employees  have  been  increased  $300,000  and 
the  num';er  of  nvii  in  the  road's  shops  ha\e 
been  doubled.  Of  course,  in  comi)Uting  this 
net  revenue,  no  interest  was  chargtvl  off 
ag-iinst  capital  account.  If  the  road  had 
had  to  pay  interest  on  b mds  and  dividends 
on  st')ck  on  its  more  than  $:)0,ooo,ooo  that 
have  been  s|M-nt  in  its  onUruction  and  e(|uip- 
ntcnt,  the  revenues  (tf  tin-  ro.id  would  not 
nearly  pay  its  exiK-nses. 
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LOW   FREIGHT   AND   PASSENGER   RATES 

What  now  as  to  the  rates?  By  taking  the 
actual  receipts  and  the  exact  ton  mileage,  and 
dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  the  precise 
rate  per  ton  mile  is  foimd.  According  to  this 
method,  which  is  that  adopted  by  all  rail- 
roads, the  rate  per  ton  mile  on  the  various 
Canadian  roads  is  as  follows: 

Intercolonial 553  cent 

Canadian  Pacific 778  cent 

Grand  Trunk 672  cent 

Canadian  Northern 734  cent 

This  was  the  statement  made  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Railways  to  the  Canadian  Parliament 
in  March  of  this  year  and  not  questioned. 
So  it  appears  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  rate 
per  ton  mile  was  40.6  per  cent,  higher  than 
that  of  the  Intercolonial;  the  freight  rates  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  were  21.5  per  cent,  higher, 
and  those  of  the  Canadian  Northern  32.7  per 
cent,  higher  than  those  of  the  government 
owned  and  operated  railway. 

The  Canadian  Pacific,  in  the  year  1909, 
earned  on  its  freight  business,  $58,904,060. 
Had  this  great  railway  derived  the  same  in- 
come per  ton  mile  on  freight  as  the  Inter- 
colonial did  on  the  freight  it  carried,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  would  have  earned  $17,- 
035,236  less  from  its  freight  business  than  it 
did.  Conversely,  if  the  government  railway 
had  received  the  same  income  for  freight  per 
ton  mile  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
received,  the  former  would  have  earned 
$2,485,000  more  than  it  did  earn. 

Apply  the  same  method  of  computation  to 
passenger  rates  and  we  have  the  following 
result  for  the  year  1910: 

Intercolonial 1.691  cents 

Canadian  Pacific 1.821  cents 

Grand  Trunk 1-767  cents 

Canadian  Northern 2.184  cents 

That  is  to  say,  the  passenger  rates  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Cana- 
dian Northern  are  from  4.5  to  29.1  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  passenger  rate  on  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway.  In  1910  the  Canadian 
Pacific  earned  $24,428,282  for  carrying  pas- 
sengers ;  but  if  it  had  carried  passengers  at  the 
rate  charged  by  the  government  railway  it 
would  have  received  $1,743,918  less  than  its 
income  from  this  source.  Or  conversely, 
had  the  Intercolonial  Railway  charged  the 
same  passenger  rate  as  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
it  would  have  earned  $203,968  more  than  it 
did  earn  on  its  passenger  service.  In  short, 
had  the  government  railway  charged  the  same 


for  passengers  and  freight  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  charged,  the  former  would  have 
earned  $3,389,246  more  than  it  actually  did 
earn,  or  enough  to  pay  expenses,  a  small 
interest  on  its  more  than  $90,000,000  invested 
and  have  a  fair  surplus. 

LOW   OPERATING   COSTS 

Remember  that  this  government  road  has 
not  as  much  freight  or  passengers  to  carry  as 
the  other  roads;  that  the  freight  is  of  low 
grade ;  that  the  road  is  burdened  by  the  most 
rigorous  water  competition;  that,  in  com- 
peting with  the  Canadian  Pacific  from  Mon- 
treal to  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  it  must  carry 
passengers  and  freight'  250  miles  for  nothing 
because  its  route  is  that  much  longer  than 
that  of  the  latter  road  between  these  points. 
Considering  these  and  other  drawbacks  it  is 
surprising  that  this  government  road  makes 
as  good  a  showing  as  it  does. 

The  cost  of  running  a  train  one  mile  is  the 
universal  railway  standard  of  measuring  the 
expenses  of  railway  administration.  Accord- 
ing to  this  method,  it  cost  less  to  operate  this 
Canadian  Government  railway  than  any  other 
railway  line  in  the  Dominion.  The  cost  of 
running  a  train  one  mile  on  the  Intercolonial 
and  on  the  three  great  private  railway  lines 
in  Canada,  is  as  follows: 

Intercolonial $1,300 

Canadian  Pacific I -504 

Grand  Trunk 1.817 

Canadian  Northern i-58i 

In  presenting  these  figures  to  Parliament,  the 
Minister  of  Railways  stated  that  they  were 
"taken  from  the  sworn  returns  of  the  rail- 
ways indicated  and  are  not  open  to  question." 

THE   SERVICE   RENDERED 

The  road  is  not  run  as  a  commercial  enter- 
prise, but  merely  to  serve  the  people.  And 
it  does  serve  them  in  ways  which  a  purely 
commercial  railway  enterprise  would  not  tol- 
erate. An  illustration :  There  are  some  trains 
on  this  Canadian  Government  road  which 
make  stops  at  points  two  and  five  miles 
apart — this  to  accommodate  passengers,  ship- 
pers of  milk  and  other  products.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  fast  trains  make  as  good  time 
as  similar  trains  on  other  roads. 

Yet  there  is  criticism  of  the  road's  freight 
service.  In  the  present  year  a  member  of 
Parliament  complained,  in  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  that  he  could  not  get  cars 
■ — that  they  came  irregularly,  too  few  at  one 
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time,  too  many  at  another.  .\nd  it  seems 
that  this  particular  criticism  is  general  and 
well  founded. 

But  it  is  explained  by  a  curious  circum- 
stance. The  Intercolonial,  it  appears,  sends 
hundreds  of  its  cars  into  the  United  States 
especially  during  the  season  for  mo\-ing  wood 
piilp,  and  these  cars  then  go  all  over  our 
countr)'.  You  v.ill  hnd  Intercolonial  cars  in 
CaUfomia  and  Florida,  in  Oregon  and  Vir- 
ginia, in  Iowa  and  Maine.  There  are  4000 
Intercolonial  freight  cars  now  in  the  United 
States.  And  the  American  roads  send  no 
cars  back  because  the  Intercolonial  is  not  an 
international  road.  When  the  cars  of  other 
Canadian  roads  go  laden  into  the  United 
States,  American  cars  are  brought  back  in 
their  place;  for  all  of  them  either  enter  the 
United  States  at  various  points  or  else  have 
direct  traffic  connection. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  government 
operation  of  this  road  is  the  interference  of 
"practical  f)olitics"  in  its  management. 
While,  as  I  shall  show,  this  is  being  o\er- 
come,  still  it  has  existed — still  exists  in 
diminishing  measure. 

"politics"    IX   IL\ILRO.\D   JIANAGEMENT 

Just  how  have  "politics"  influenced  the 
road's  operation?  Sup[K>se  a  new  section 
hand  is  needed,  or  any  man  in  the  lower 
grades  of  the  road's  scrN'ice, — porter  or 
sleeping-car  conductor.  In  some  [)laces  he 
is  "recommended"  by  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment who  Ijelongs  to  the  party  in  power.  In 
other  places  he  is  recommended  by  the  local 
patronage  committee  of  the  dominant  party. 
And  when  so  *'  recommended  "  he  is  employed. 

"How  did  I  get  my  {Xisition?  Why, 
through  the  Member  from  my  home,  of 
course,"  said  a  frank  and  bright  young  man 
in  the  road's  scr\ice. 

"Did  you  work  for  him  in  his  election?" 
I  a-skcd. 

"Why,  certainly  I  did;  and  besides  he 
likcrl  me.  I  wanterl  thi>  job,  and  he  said  he 
could  get  it  for  me  and  he  did." 

This  is  a  concrete  illustration  within  my 
(KrPMmal  observation  of  how  "|X)litics"  ncn 
ntrw  i   *'  i[>iK)inlmenfs  on  this  road. 

It  1  if  to  say  that  at  the  present 
lime  mr>st  of  these  emi»loyee»  are  com|x:tent 
men.  I  hear  that  this  always  has  l>cen  true, 
,.,....,  :.iiy  ^^  ^„  cnginetTH.  These  and  <ither 
'  H,  the  nature  of  whose  services  re- 
r|uircs  it,  undergo  an  examination  as  to  eye- 
sight,    h'  '  tly    as    the    samr 

class<-<»  «  •        _  :   : ;    ..  other  roads.    The 


higher  grades  of  the  service  are  tilled  by  pro- 
motions from  the  lower  grades. 

One  result  of  this  political  intluence  was 
the  employment  of  too  many  men.  Another, 
it  is  charged,  was  the  excessive  use  of  passes ; 
also  the  practice  of  conductors  failing  to  col- 
lect fares  was  habitual. 

A  poUtician  of  influence  would  come  to  the 
station  with  several  friends.  Perhaps  the 
conductor  owed  his  employment  to  this  man. 
At  all  events,  the  conductor  would  consider 
him  a  person  to  placate  and  favor.  So  he 
would  pass  by  this  man  and  his  friends — he 
would  not  see  them. 

"Then,  too,"  said  one  in  authority,  whose 
information  is  absolutely  reliable,  "this  prac- 
tice worked  curiously  on  the  conductor's  per- 
sonal pride.  He  came  to  feel  that,  in  a 
certain  sense,  he  was  a  i^art  owner  of  the 
Hne.  It  pleased  him  to  show  his  power  and 
importance.  This  feeling  helped  along  the 
conductor's  desire  to  show  his  personal  favor 
to  this  p>olitician  and  his  friends." 

However,  this  evil  of  issuing  passes  and 
conductors  permitting  their  friends  to  ride 
free  is  not  peculiar  to  government  operation 
of  railways.  Consider  our  own  experience  in 
the  United  States.  Not  until  igo6  were  we 
able  to  abolish  the  use  of  passes.  Until  that 
time  members  of  Congress  (with  a  very  few 
conspicuous  and  praiseworthy  exceptions) 
and  other  government  officials  habitually 
traveled  on  these  accommodating  little  cards. 
Even  their  families  went  to  and  from  Wash- 
ington without  paying  a  cent. 

Our  ix)liticians  usually  journeyed  on  dead- 
head transjwrtation.  The  pass  evil  was  one  of 
the  methods  by  which  our  State  legislatures, 
and  Congress  itself,  were  corrupted  and  con- 
trolled almost  up  to  the  present  day.  Even 
now  free  passes  are  emi)loyed  by  railways  to 
be  used  exclusively  within  tiie  State  where 
they  are  issued.  In  countries  where  govern- 
ment ownership  has  been  thoroughly  tried  and 
established  on  strictest  busiiuss  principles  the 
pass  evil  is  absolutely  unknown.  Take  for 
illustration  Switzerland  and  ("iirmany. 

It  is  charged  that  "politics"  has  much  to 
do  with  this  Canadian  Government  road's 
ec|uipment.  "For  example,"  sai<l  an  inform- 
ant, "many  useless  stations  were  const ructcd 
—  -stations  where  there  couM  not  possibly  be 
enough  business  to  ju.stify  them.  These  were 
built  on  the  demand  of  some  person  in  that 
locality." 

"  \'es,  that  is  true,"  I  was  told  by  an  ofllcial 
high  in  authority.  "Hut  we  have  closed  up 
a  great  many  such  stations  williin  the  last 
three  years." 
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"As  another  illustration,  notice  the  num- 
ber of  trucks  at  the  stations,"  this  man  con- 
tinued. "It  is  a  little  item,  but  it  is  illumi- 
nating. Sometimes  you  will  find  three  or  four 
times  as  many  trucks  as  are  needed."  Per- 
sonal inspection  confirmed  this.  You  may 
count  from  fifteen  to  twenty  trucks  at  the 
station  of  a  comparatively  small  town. 

RAILROAD   SUPPLIES  AND  CAMPAIGN   FUNDS 

Much  graver  charges  are  very  freely  made. 
It  is  said  that  no  matter  which  party  is  in 
power,  and  therefore  in  control  of  the  road's 
management,  unnecessary  sums  will  be  ex- 
pended, especially  in  the  election  years — 
which  in  Canada  are  every  five  years — for 
supplies.  These  supplies,  it  is  declared,  are 
not  bought  directly  but  through  middlemen, 
and  are,  in  many  instances,  of  inferior  quality. 

"Of  course,  these  orders  are  placed  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good,"  said  one  critic 
of  the  road.  "  No  one  who  is  not  a  supporter 
of  the  party  in  power  ever  gets  any  orders  for 
supplies  of  every  kind  that  are  given  by  the 
Intercolonial  Railway." 

It  is  said  that  out  of  the  profits  made  by 
those  who  thus  sell  supplies  to  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway,  contributions  to  the  govern- 
ing party's  campaign  fund  are  expected  to  be 
paid  and  are  paid — no  matter  which  party  is 
in  power. 

Yet  these  supplies  are  sold  on  bids.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  lowest  and  best  bidder  gets 
the  contract.  Also,  the  letting  of  the  con- 
tracts for  supplies  is  subject  to  vigilant  and 
hostile  party  scrutiny  in  open  debate  on  the 
floor  of  Parliament.  So  is  every  item  and 
detail  of  the  road's  expenditures  and  manage- 
ment; and  this  critical  public  examination  is 
becoming  sterner  every  year. 

Not  only  do  members  of  Parliament  take 
the  greatest  liberties  in  asking  questions  or 
criticizing  the  government  on  any  detail  of 
the  management  of  the  road,  but  the  people 
themselves  do  the  like.  During  the  debate 
in  Parliament  this  year  on  one  item  of  the 
road's  operation,  an  honorable  member 
wanted  to  know  how  much  a  freight  car  cost 
and  why  it  was  that  the  government  road  did 
not  charge  more  than  twenty-five  cents  a  day 
for  the  use  of  its  cars  in  the  United  States. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  IS  HELD  TO 
STRICT  ACCOUNT 

So  you  can  see  that  the  management  of  the 
road,  for  which  the  prevailing  party  is  re- 
sponsible, is  harassed  by  the  opposition  to 
the  extent  of  their  utmost  ingenuity  and 


vigilance.  They  hang  like  Cossacks  on  the 
flanks  of  the  government  every  moment. 

For,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  party  in  power 
runs  this  government  railway.  Under  the 
Canadian  system,  so  unlike  ours,  the  party 
in  power  is  literally  and  actually  "  the  govern- 
ment." So  it  is  responsible  for  the  road's 
management. 

The  opposition  party  holds  the  party  in 
power  to  the  strictest  possible  accountabOity. 
It  is  hard  to  see,  therefore,  how  dishonesty 
or  political  trickery  can  seriously  affect  the 
road's  financial  transactions. 

It  is  a  profoundly  significant  fact  that  the 
management  of  this  road  is  rapidly  becoming 
non-partisan  in  spite  of  its  origin,  in  spite  of 
the  peculiar  fierceness  of  Canadian  partisan 
politics,  and  notwithstanding  the  Canadian 
party  system  of  government. 

MAKING  AN   END  OF   SERIOUS   ABUSES 

The  road's  management  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals, 
primarily.  By  orders  in  council  in  1909  a 
managing  board  was  created  to  operate  the 
government  railways.  Four  men  constitute 
this  board — each  one  a  practical  and  experi- 
enced railway  man  appointed  solely  for  his 
ability,  experience,  and  general  efficiency. 
This  board  is  purely  a  business  body.  It  has 
been  in  active  charge  of  the  road  for  less  than 
three  years.  Yet  in  that  time  it  has  made 
great  progress  toward  eliminating  "poli- 
tics" and  other  abuses  from  the  road's  man- 
agement. 

For  example,  when  the  present  manage- 
ment began  to  put  this  policy  into  effect 
detectives  were  put  on  the  road  to  discover 
the  extent  of  the  practice  of  not  collecting 
fares.  Fourteen  conductors  were  caught  at 
this  the  very  first  week. 

The  conductors,  it  appears,  were  only  too 
willing  to  drop  this  political  method  of  pass- 
ing men  on  the  road  free  of  charge.  Indeed, 
I  think  it  never  was  the  conductor's  fault; 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  politicians  who  de- 
manded that  they  and  their  friends  should 
be  carried  at  the  people's  expense. 

It  is  said  quite  freely  that  "politics"  en- 
tered into  the  freight  business  quite  as  much 
as  into  the  passenger  service.  As  an  illus- 
tration, you  will  be  told  that  underbilling  of 
freight  was  quite  as  common  as  carrying 
passengers  for  nothing. 

Suppose  that  the  limit  allowed  in  the  load- 
ing of  any  car  is  24,000  pounds.  Suppose 
the  station  agent  has  been  appointed  to  his 
position  through  the  influence  of  some  man 
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who  ships  his  freight  at  this  station.  The 
shipper  loads  the  car  ven**  much  heavier  than 
the  limit  allowed;  but  the  station  agent  makes 
the  bill  show  merely  the  regulation  Umit. 

Even  if  this  charge  be  true,  all  of  us  know 
that  it  is  not  confined  to  government  o\\"ned 
and  operated  roads.  Remember  the  serious 
abuses  from  which  American  business  and, 
indeed,  our  whole  people  suffered  in  the  mat- 
ter of  rebates.  This  was  one  of  the  scandals 
of  American  railway  management;  and,  al- 
though all  of  our  ninety  millions  of  citizens 
were  thoroughly  famiUar  with  it,  }'ct  we  were 
not  able  to  free  ourselves  from  it  until  four  or 
five  years  ago. 

Also,  the  prompt  furnishing  of  cars  to  some 
shippers  and  the  willful  withholding  of  cars 
from  other  shippers  by  the  managements  of 
our  various  American  railways  is  a  circum- 
stance fresh  in  the  minds  of  ever}-  American 
shipper.  Our  own  railway  abuses  went  even 
further — remember  the  shocking  facts  re- 
vealed in  the  investigation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railway  management  within  the  last 
few  years.  Even  if  every  one  of  the  charges, 
in  respect  to  free  passes,  underbilling,  and 
political  favoritism  made  against  the  Cana- 
dian Government  road  were  true  and  then 
multiplied  by  ten,  they  do  not  approach  the 
facts  admitted  in  Uke  matters  by  American 
railway  managements  up,  almost,  to  the 
present  hour. 

These  charges  against  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment road  are  indignantly  denied  by  the 
government;  but  even  if,  heretofore,  they 
have  been  true,  it  is  certain  that  these  alAises 
are  being  ended  rapidly,  if  lately  they  have 
not  Ixren  eliminated  altogether. 

It  would  be  utterly  im|K>ssible  for  the  fol- 
lowing incident  to  occur  to-day.  A  powerful 
new>pai)er  in  Halifax  made  this  charge:  The 
railway  needed  a  certain  tract  of  land  for  its 
sho[)s;  instead  of  buying  it  directly  from  the 
owner,  it  Ixjught  it  from  an  influential  [kjH- 
tician  who  supixjrteri  the  dominant  parly. 
This  man  got  an  option,  from  the  <»wncr  of 
the  land,  to  purcha.sc  it  for  about  $20,000. 
He  instantly  sf)ld  the  lanri  to  the  railway  for 
some  $45,000  and  did  not  pay  u  cent  for  the 
land  until  he  had  gotten  his  check  from  the 
government. 

Thus,  the  pafK-r  (}-■—■•■'].  in  this  single  case 
a  profit  of  alKjut  $.  was  made  by  this 

midrllcman  without  any  cfTori  or  cxiK-nsc  on 
his  part.  An^l  '"  '  "  o,  of  cours<*,  came 
out  of  th''  '-"  I '  ...  ,/'.()plc.  \  lilwl  suit 
was  hroi.,  1  the  eriitor  of  this  pa|>er 

by  the  iHrrson  whom  he  '  of  having 

made  this  deal;  but  the  e<iii<'r   .-.nn  the  suit. 


The  facts,  substantially  as  charged  by  the 
Hahfax  paper,  were  regretfully  admitted  by  a 
prominent  official  of  the  railway.  ''It  was 
bad,  inexcusably  bad,"  said  this  man,  "but, 
wliile  no  excuse  can  be  offered  for  it,  one  must 
admit  that  it  was  a  small  matter  compared 
to  the  shortcomings  of  the  same  nature 
which  have  occurred  in  many  of  your  Amer- 
ican privately  o^xTied  roads;  some  of  them 
supposedly  of  the  highest  character  in  their 
management.  But,"  said  he,  "just  be- 
cause this  is  a  government  owned  and  oper- 
ated road,  the  eremies  of  the  government 
railwa)'  ownership  have  magnified  this  inci- 
dent a  million  times." 

So  well  intrenched,  however,  has  the  new 
business  management  become  in  the  short 
space  of  its  brief  existence,  and  so  rigidly  alert 
and  aggressive  is  the  party  scrutiny  in  Parlia- 
ment of  ever}'  detail  of  the  road's  operation, 
that  such  a  case  of  graft  is  now  impossible. 
Should  anything  of  the  kind  be  proved  to- 
day, it  would  cause  the  instant  dismissal  of  the 
whole  managing  board  of  the  road  if,  indeed, 
it  would  not  overthrow  the  party  in  power. 

EMPLOYEES   .\LL   UNIONIZED 

We  now  come  to  perhaps  the  most  impor-  • 
tant  feature  of  the  road's  operation, — the 
employees.  In  the  case  of  a  railway,  the 
employment  of  whose  men  was  so  largely 
influenced  by  "jxjlitics"  as  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  one  would  suppose  that  the  em- 
ployees would  be  inefficient.  Very  emphati- 
cally this  is  not  the  case.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  employees  take  j^ride  in  their  work.  One 
does  not  hear  any  complaints  of  carelessness 
or  shirking  of  duty  by  brakemen,  firemen,  or 
engineers,  by  section  men,  shopmen  or 
telegraphers. 

All  emi)l(;yees  on  this  government  road  are 
organized  just  as  they  arc  on  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment railways.  The  road  is  run  exclu- 
sively by  men  who  belong  to  some  labor 
union.  There  is  not  an  employee,  I  believe, 
in  the  whole  service  who  docs  not  belong  to 
his  ai)|)ropriate  labor  organization. 

Ever)-  brakeman  c)m  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way is  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Kail- 
way  Trainmen;  every  engiiurr  is  a  member 
of  the  Hn)therh(KM|  of  I^)roniotive  I'lngiiicers; 
every  fireman  is  a  member  of  the  Urother- 
hcKxl  of  I><Komotive  Firemen;  every  conduc- 
tor is  a  mcinbtr  of  ihc  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors. .Ml  these  unions  are  American  labor 
organi/uitions,  organizations  first  formed  in 
the  United  States  and  with  their  heaviest 
membership  in  the  I'liitjul  States. 
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Then,  in  addition,  a  new  union  has  been 
formed  called  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees.  This  union  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  all  railway  em- 
ployees who  were  not  eligible  to  join  any 
other  union.  So  the  sleeping-car  conductors, 
the  men  in  the  dining-car  service,  etc.,  belong 
to  this  union.  This  Canadian  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Employees  was  first  organized  on 
this  government  railway. 

"The  organization  of  the  laboring  men 
who  are  employed  on  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way has  had  an  excellent  effect,"  said  one 
informant,  himself  an  employer  of  labor  and 
none  too  friendly  to  the  principles  of  trade 
unionism.  "It  is  very  certain,"  said  he, 
"that  organized  labor  has  corrected  many  of 
the  grosser  abuses  which  'politics'  has  in- 
jected into  the  road's  operation." 

"For  example,"  he  explained,  "after  the 
unions  were  thoroughly  established  among 
the  railway's  employees,  it  was  impossible 
for  politicians  longer  to  cause  the  discharge  of 
an  efficient  employee  on  political  grounds. 
This  had  been  practised  before  to  a  degree 
which,  in  the  present  day,  would  be  scandalous. 

"The  labor  unions  sternly  insisted  that  no 
employee  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  should 
be  discharged  except  for  a  genuine  cause.  He 
had  to  be  at  fault.  So  the  party  in  power — 
and  this  means  the  real  power  that  runs  the 
railway — was  confronted  Avith  a  ci\dl  service 
among  the  railway's  employees  and  a  mili- 
tant civil  service  at  that." 

"Then,  too,"  said  the  Premier  of  a  prov- 
ince who  belonged  to  the  dominant  party,  "it 
was  found  to  be  bad  politics  to  discharge  men 
merely  for  the  reasons  of  politics.  The  man 
discharged  for  that  cause  would  become  very 
bitter  against  those  who  discharged  him  and 
so  would  all  of  his  relatives  and  friends.  All 
these  would  enlist  their  friends  and  so  a  pub- 
lic sentiment  would  spring  up.  Thus,  it  was 
found  to  be  bad  politics  to  discharge  a  man 
except  for  good  cause." 

It  always  has  been  impossible  to  touch 
engineers  or  telegraphers,  except  for  ineffi- 
ciency. That  would  be  too  dangerous  as  a 
sheer  matter  of  safety  in  the  operation  of  the 
road.  But  the  net  result  of  the  organization 
of  the  employees  on  this  government  road 
has  been  to  abolish  politics  in  the  discharge 
of  men.  The  management  of  the  road  would 
not  (even  if  it  could)  destroy  the  labor  unions 
into  which  all  its  employees  now  are  gathered. 

Curiously  enough  there  has  been  only  one 
considerable  strike  on  this  government  owned 
and  operated  road — and  it  was  local  and  of 
small  importance  compared  with  the  great 


strikes  on  our  roads.  More  than  once  the 
men  have  applied  for  an  increase  of  pay,  but 
always  the  government  and  the  men  have 
agreed.  Speaking  by  and  large,  the  em- 
ployees get  about  the  same  wages  and  are 
paid  in  about  the  same  way  as  in  the  case 
of  other  roads. 

The  only  case  where  the  management  of 
the  road  did  not  agree  with  the  men  who 
applied  for  increase  of  pay  was  in  the  case  of 
the  telegraphers.  The  railway  management 
refused  to  increase  the  telegraphers'  pay  as 
much  as  they  asked.  They  demanded,  I 
believe,  an  increase  of  $70,000  a  year.  The 
management  offered  $25,000. 

On  the  refusal  of  the  men  to  accept  this, 
both  the  management  and  the  men  agreed 
to  ask  for  a  board  of  conciliation  under  the 
Industrial  Disputes  Act  and  refer  the  whole 
matter  to  this  board.  The  board  was  ap- 
pointed, both  sides  heard,  and  speedily  an 
award  was  made  increasing  the  men's  pay 
$35,000  a  year.  With  this  award,  both  the 
men  and  the  railway  management  were  satis- 
fied. So  that  this  dispute  was  settled  easily 
and  speedily. 

The  older  employees  are  being  retired 
on  pensions.  The  fund  from  which  this 
pension  is  paid  is  contributed  half  by  the 
railway  and  half  by  the  men,  and  is  quite 
generous  in  its  amount. 

CLAIMS  FOR  INJURIES 

The  practice  of  business  principles  also  is 
appearing  in  the  accident  department.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  road  promptly 
settles  with  those  who  are  injured. 

Heretofore,  it  would  seem  that  "politics" 
influenced  the  settling  of  accident  claims. 
The  management  of  the  road  did  not  want 
to  offend.  The  party  in  power  wanted  all 
the  favorable  opinion  it  could  get.  It  did 
not  care  to  have  any  community  incensed  by 
sympathy  for  an  injured  person.  And  so  the 
settlement  for  the  injury  was  as  generous  as 
was  the  desire  of  the  party  in  power  to  be 
popular. 

But  under  the  new  policy  all  this  is  changed. 
Excessive  claims  are  being  refused.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  the  recent  case  of  a  Miss 
Hamilton,  a  trained  nurse.  She  was  seri- 
ously injured;  but  the  railway  contended  that 
this  was  through  no  fault  of  the  railway  or 
any  of  its  employees.  The  young  woman 
demanded  $10,000.  The  railway  flatly  re- 
fused to  pay  it.  So  the  matter  was  taken  to 
the  Exchequer  Court  at  Ottawa,  which  is  the 
only  court  in  which  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
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can  be  sued.  The  railway  brought  to  court 
Miss  Hamilton's  witnesses  free  of  charge. 
After  the  case  had  been  heard,  the  judge  (for 
there  is  no  jur>-  in  this  court)  awarded  Miss 
Hamilton  $5200. 

THE    GO\'ERXMEXT    R.\ILRO.AJ)    KEPT    OUT    OF 
INDUSTRIAL   UXDERT.\EIXGS 

WTien  it  comes  to  entering  into  profitable 
business  enterprises,  which  pay  other  Cana- 
dian roads  so  well,  the  government  road  is 
manacled  hand  and  foot.  One  notable  fea- 
ture of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian 
Northern  is  their  system  of  hotels.  By  far 
the  best  hotels  in  Canada  are  railway  hotels, 
and  some  of  these  are  quite  as  good  as  any 
hotels  in  the  world.  This  would  be  a  profit- 
able business  for  the  Intercolonial  Railway  to 
undertake. 

"But  it  does  not  do  it,"  said  a  keen  student 
of  Canadian  poUtics  in  general,  and  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  in  particular,  "because 
of  pwlitics.  The  management  of  the  road, 
which  in  reality  is  the  party  in  power,  does 
not  want  to  get  the  hotel-keepers  down  on 
it.  If  the  Intercolonial  should  propose  to  go 
into  the  hotel  business  as  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific has  done,  every  hotel  along  the  route 
would  instantly  become  opposition  head- 
quarters." 

"But  even  if  the  o[:>eration  of  the  road  was 
thoroughly  purged  and  cleansed  of  ix)litics, 


there  yet  is  a  great  and  fundamental  defect," 
said  an  unusually  inteUigent  and  well-in- 
formed business  man,  who  is  the  president  of 
the  board  of  trade  of  one  of  the  various  cities 
served  by  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  "That 
defect,"  he  explained,  "is  this:  The  officials 
and  management  of  the  Une  cannot  risk  any 
of  the  government's  money  in  developing  a 
mine,  for  example:  They  cannot  go  into  the 
lumber  business.  They  must  be  ver)^  careful 
about  extending  their  branches.  They  merely 
are  salaried  government  officials  earning  their 
li\-ing  by  running  the  road  and  liable  to  have 
even  that  living  stopped  if  they  undertake 
any  enterprise  or  do  anything  subjecting 
them  to  considerable  criticism  for  a  year 
or  two." 

"But,"  said  an  earnest  defender  of  this 
government  o^^^led  and  operated  railway, 
"after  all,  is  this  not  right ?  You  Americans 
seem  to  think  so;  for  did  you  not  pass  a  law 
only  three  or  four  years  ago  prohibiting  your 
interstate  railways  from  doing  other  than 
railway  business — such,  for  example,  as  the 
owning  and  operating  of  coal  mines?  " 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  practical  business 
man,  as  it  is  that  of  many  others  in  Canada, 
that  while  the  government  ownership  and 
operation  of  railways  may  be  all  right  for  a 
thoroughly  settled  country,  whose  resources 
are  fully  developed  and  systematized,  it  is  a 
bad  thing  for  an  undeveloped  and  thinly 
settled    country. 


A  WORLD'S  CONGRESS  ON  HYGIENE 

BV  GLV  KLLIOTT  MITCHELL 


DISEASE  is  not  a  natural  condition.  It 
seems  to  be  almost  solely  the  result 
ui  the  formation  of  jK-cjple  into  groups 
and  their  gradually  congested  form  of  liv- 
ing. With  this  congestion  and  wth  ig- 
norance [ircvailing  for  many  generations 
and  centuries  as  to  the  nature  of  disease 
it  is  no  wonder  that  habits  of  slothfulness 
have  former!  and  the  laws  of  health  have 
\icen  violated  flagrantly  and  continuously 
by  men  of  all  stages  of  civilization.  The 
ta.sk  of  the  health  authorili<-s  of  to-day  is  to 
overcome  the  inertia  of  ihoe  m;t""  *  ••  irs,  to 
tt-arh  the  leHV)n  «>f  inrlividual  {■  ..lility 

while  setting  up  officially  crcatwi  saieguards. 
No  longer  do  j.<       '  'der  th'        '      't 

of  hygiene  une  to  i  „        1  to  ih'     ,  1- 

ists  and  the  scicntistH.    I'hey  ar(:  taking  an 
intelligent  interest  in  matters  of  fiHKl  i)urity 


in  the  jjrotection  of  water  supplies  from  pol- 
lution, in  the  destruction  of  noxious  insects 
that  carr\'  disease,  in  the  establishnunt  of 
higher  sanitary  standards  in  places  of  dense 
lixing,  in  the  maintenance  of  protective 
measures  among  children  in  schools,  in  the 
spread  of  information  to  arouse  the  ignorant 
from  their  disregard  of  health  laws.  All  of 
these  features  were  strongly  emphasized  and 
illustrated  at  the  Eiftecnlh  International 
Congrc-ss  on  Hygiene  and  Demography  which 
met  at  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the  week 
beginning  on  September  2.^,  -the  first  of 
these  eongres-e-.  to  be  held  in  America. 

The  2000  or  more  <|elegates  included  men 
known   1'  liout  the  world  as  authorities 

«»n   the  ,,     niing  of  health.     Dr.  Simon 

De  UnterlxTger,  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  guard 
coqw,  privy  councilor  and  honorary  fihysician 
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of  the  court  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  Sir  measles  and  of  typhus  fever.  Measles,  they 
George  M'Crae  of  Edinburgh,  vice-president  declared,  are  transmitted  when  the  sufferers 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland;  sneeze  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  not 
Dr.  Axel  Hoist  of  the  University  of  Christi-  by  the  scaling  off  of  the  patient's  skin, 
ania;  M.  Melis,  principal  director  attached  Typhus  fever  is  transmitted  from  person  to 
to  the  general  health  service  in  the  army  of  person  by  body  parasites  —  common  body 
Belgium;  Dr.  Jacques  Bertillon;  Sir  Thomas  lice  they  declared  are  the  only  transmitters  of 
Oliver,  of  the  University  of  Durham  College  the  disease. 

of  Medicine,  England;  Dr.  Wilhelm  His  of  the  Dr.  Jacques  Bertillon,  of  Paris,  declared 
University  of  Berlin;  Dr.  Brieger,  a  pupil  of  that  in  his  belief,  after  long-continued  and 
Dr.  Koch,  discoverer  of  the  tuberculosis  careful  investigations  in  three  great  coun- 
bacillus,  and  himself  the  discoverer  of  the  tries  of  Europe,  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  bever- 
ptomaine  bacillus;  Dr.  Loeffler,  discoverer  of  age  is,  if  not  the  chief  cause,  at  least  the 
the  diphtheria  bacillus;  Prof.  Herman  Straus  principal  contributing  cause,  of  tuberculosis, 
head  of  the  Jewish  Hospital  at  Berlin;  Drs.  Liver  diseases,  Bright's  disease,  paresis, 
Jacques  Loeb  and  Simon  Flexner  of  the  locomotor  ataxia,  insanity  and  even  cancer. 
Rockefeller  Institute;  Professor  Goertner  of  he  declared,  find  twice  or  three  times  as 
the  University  of  Jena;  Nathan  Straus,  the  many  victims  among  drinkers  as  non- 
founder  of  the  Straus  laboratories  for  pas-  drinkers, 
teurization  of  milk;  Prof.  Dr.  Alfred  Petters- 

son  of  the  national  medical  corps  of  Sweden;  new  facts  about  hookworm  and  other 
Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  the  celebrated  specialist  on  maladies 

children's  diseases,  besides  many  of  our  own 

leading  scientists,  were  among  the  many  Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles,  of  the  Army  Medical 
prominent  delegates  in  attendance.  Corps,  described  the  methods  of  hookworm 

treatment.    The  most  famous  case  of  hook- 
IMPORTANT  DISCOVERIES  MADE  KNOWN        worm  dlscase  in  medical  annals   formed   a 

living  exhibit  at  Dr.  Stiles'  lecture.     "This 

Announcements  of  many  medical  dis-  boy,"  he  explained,  "came  from  the  sand  belt 
coveries  were  made  which  may  rank  in  im-  district  of  the  South.  He  was  brought  into 
portance  with  the  von  Behring  announce-  the  government  hospital  a  year  ago  in  a 
ment  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  at  the  Congress  dying  condition,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
of  1893  and  the  Pasteur  anti-rabic  treatment  reception  was  regarded  largely  in  the  light  of 
in  1889,  and  which  should  give  a  mighty  scientific  material;  it  was  thought  nothing 
impetus  to  the  rapidly  growing  movement  could  save  him.  His  condition  was  14  per 
for  better  sanitary  conditions,  bringing  about  cent,  of  par.  Under  treatment  he  became 
a  better  popular  understanding  of  hygienic  54  per  cent,  of  par  within  six  weeks,  and 
principles  and  accomplish  a  standardization  to-day  he  is  98  per  cent,  of  normal.  He  is 
of  hygienic  methods  through  the  world.  now  seventeen  years  old,  and  though  still 

Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  of  the  University  of  short  for  his  age,  he  has  grown  four  inches 
Durham  College  of  Medicine,  England,  an-  within  the  past  twelve  months."  By  way  of 
nounced  the  discovery  of  a  chemical  com-  contrast,  Dr.  Stiles  then  brought  forward 
pound  that  will  reduce  the  coal-dust  evil  in  another  boy  still  suffering  from  the  disease, 
mines  to  the  minimum — a  practically  certain  "This  boy,"  he  said,  "is  fourteen  years  old, 
preventive  of  coal-dust  explosions  which  now  but  mentally  he  grades  only  nine  and  one- 
cause  enormous  loss  of  life.  half  years  old.     I  found  him  in  a  school  con- 

Dr.  Frederick  G.  Novy,  of  the  University  taining  sixty-three  pupils,  and  if  there  was  a 
of  Michigan,  announced  the  discovery  of  a  healthy  child  among  them  all  I  did  not  see 
micro-organism  with  which  he  expects  to  wipe  him.  This  boy  can  be  entirely  cured  of  his 
out  bubonic  plague.  This  minute  organism  disease  in  from  four  to  six  weeks.  He  is  now 
is  peculiarly  fatal  to  rats,  the  bearers  and  32  per  cent,  of  par."  Dr.  Stiles,  said  that  the 
disseminators  of  the  plague.  It  is,  however,  methods  of  prevention  and  cure  are  both 
so  pathogenic  to  rats  that  a  dose  of  one  one-  simple  and  cheap. 

hundredth-millionth  part  of  a  cubic  centi-  Prof.  Albert  Pettersson,  of  Stockholm, 
meter  is  instantly  fatal.  Sweden,   announced   the   discovery   of   the 

Drs.  Joseph  Goldberger  and  John  F.  specific  bacillus  that  causes  infantile  paralysis 
Anderson,  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  United  The  bacillus  is  so  extremely  minute  that  it 
States  Public  Health  Service,  announced  the  has  hitherto  escaped  the  meshes  of  the  finest 
discovery  of  the  method  of  transmission  of  bacterial  filters  devised.    With  the  discovery 
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of  the  germ  that  causes  the  disease,  it  was  the  care  and  the  treatment  of  the  insane  and 
stated  that  a  certain  remedy  and  cvire  for  it  of  children  below  normal  in  intellectual  de- 
will  speedily  be  found.  velopment.    The  sex  hygiene  exhibit  showed 

That  trachoma,  an  eye  disease  which  pre-  in  much  detail  methods  of  instructing  moth- 
\ents  the  entrance  of  thousands  of  foreign  ers  in  teaching  children  on  that  subject.  The 
emigrants  into  -\merica  each  year,  which  theory-  is  that  children  should  be  taught  mat- 
afflicts  other  thousands  of  American  school  ters  relating  to  sex  hygiene  and  shown  the 
children,  and  which  rages  with  peculiar  ma-  dangers  of  certain  diseases  and  \-icious  habits 
lignancy  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  West,  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  age  where 
often  causing  bhndness,  is  caused  by  an  ex-  they  can  contract  them.  There  seemed  to 
tremely  minute  bacillus,  was  the  cHscovery  be  no  doubt  that  knowledge  of  this  character 
announced  by  Dr.  -\nna  W.  Williams  of  the  should  be  imparted  to  children  in  the  proper 
research  labora to r\' of  the  New  York  Depart-  manner  rather  than  that  they  should  be 
ment  of  Health.  The  isolation  of  this  bacillus,  allowed  to  gain  such  knowledge  by  associa- 
it  is  expected,  vdll  result  speedily  in  the  dis-  tion  with  \-icious  companions;  but  there  was 
cover}'  of  a  method  of  combating  the  disease,  division   of    opinion    in    the    discussions    as 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  for  the  to  whether  such  subjects  should  be  taught 

sanitar}-  workers  in  the  south  was  told  by  in  the  public  schools  and  by  general  lectures, 

Dr.  C.  C.  Bass  of  the  medical  department  of  or  whether  a  general  propaganda  should  be 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  who  launched   to   urge  parents   to   impart   such 

has  succeeded  in  growing  the  malaria  parasite  instruction. 

outside  the  human  body.     Such  a  parasite  This  was  the  first  opportunity  that  has 

was  exhibited  at  the  exposition  hall.     The  been  given  in  this  countr}^  for  sanitarians  and 

laboratory'  cultivation  of  this  parasite  has  other  workers  in  hygiene  to  show  what  has 

hitherto  always  been  regarded  as  an  impossi-  been  accomplished  since  about  1880,  when 

bility  by  scientists  for  the  reason  that  the  modem  sanitarj'  methods  may  be  said  to  have 

creature  is  "an  intracellular"' organism.    Dr.  gained  their  first  foothold  in  Boston.     The 

Bass's  announcement  produced  a  sensation,  exhibit   showed    that   great   advances   have 

as  no  previous  inkling  of  the  successful  out-  been  made  and  that  the  practical  results  due 

come  of  his  work  had  been  made  public.    The  to  sanitation  have  been  largely  the  outcome 

next  step  is  the  remedy.  of   original    research    carried    on    by    State 

boards  of  health  and  medical  organizations. 

AN   EXPOSITION   OF   HYGIENE 

THE    army's    creditable    SHOWING 

In  connection  with  the  congress  there  was 
al.sT)  held  an  exposition  on  hygiene  represent-  No  work  stands  out  more  distinctly  than  the 
in^  all  phases  of  hygienic  activity  in  the  researches  by  the  officers  of  the  medical  cor|)s 
United  States.  This  exhibit  oi)ened  on  Sej)-  of  the  United  States  army.  Many  people 
tember  16  and  closed  on  October  5.  Many  assume  that  the  medical  corjjs  of  the  army 
of  the  federal  departments  had  exhibits,  is  organized  solely  for  the  i)urpose  of  treating 
alxjut  half  the  States,  and  a  number  of  cities,  the  sick  and  wounded  in  battle,  but  as  a 
New  York  had  exhibits  in  several  of  the  sec-  matter  of  fact  investigations  conducted  by 
lions.  There  was  an  exhibit  by  the  New  this  corps  into  methods  for  the  control  and 
York  Bureau  of  Education,  one  by  the  New  reduction  of  such  widespread  and  terrible  dis- 
York  Department  of  Health,  and  the  New  eases  as  ty])hoid  fever,  hookworm,  beri-beri, 
York  Dei»artment  of  Lalxir  had  one  of  the  and  yellow  fever,  were  considered  so  note- 
largest  and  complete  exhibits.  One  of  the  worthy  that  a  lJij)loma  of  Su|)erior  Merit  was 
most  striking  exhibits  was  that  of  the  De-  awarded  to  the  army  for  its  investigations  on 
partment  of  f  '  ''  ff  '*h  of  the  .\mcrican  these  subjects.  The  Medical  Corps  istab- 
Museum  of  '  1  i  ry.  It  showed  by  ii>hcd  the  mode  of  transmission  of  yellow 
means  of  nev,-  and  very  beautiful  mwlels  fever  by  the  mostjuito  and  therefore  the  fact 
many  f)ha»es  of  the  manner  in  which  water  that  it  was  |K)ssible  to  slanif)  out  the  scourge. 
l>ccomes  [>olluler|  and  th«-  methiHl.s  of  purify-  In  hookworm  investigations  this  corps  in 
ing  it  and  of  treating  sewage.  I'orto  Rico  first  established  the  reason  for  the 

Two  of  the  newest  hygienic  developments  economic  inefficiency  of  the  natives  of  the 

af"     •■- •    -L       ..     .     .      ..   .  .:        .  ,  _  ■'   -'I —over  r>o  per  cent,  being  afTe(te(i  -and 

III  i    the    means   <»f   cure,    and    ap|»lied    it. 

The  exhibit  on  mental  hygiene  showwl  the  ro-<lay  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  peo|>le 

great  improvements  that  have  l>ecn  made  in  of  Piirto  Rico  has  probably  been  rioubled,  and 
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there  has  followed  a  widespread  propaganda 
throughout  the  Southern  States,  where  the 
disease  is  prevalent,  under  the  joint  direction 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  and  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  associated  with 
State  boards  of  health. 

Beriberi  is  particularly  prevalent  in  the 
Philippines,  and  it  was  found  to  exist  among 
people  who  subsisted  largely  on  rice — milled 
rice  where  the  outside  covering  has  not  been 
removed.  By  changing  the  rations  among 
the  people  and  putting  a  prohibitive  duty 
upon  white  milled  rice,  the  disease  has  been 
practically  eradicated  among  the  Philippine 
scouts. 

In  typhoid  fever  compulsory  vaccination 
was  first  adopted  in  the  United  States  Army 
and  as  the  result  t>phoid  has  been  eliminated 
therein ;  the  troops  stationed  in  Texas  during 
last  year's  maneuvers  had  no  such  fever, 
whereas  the  death  toll  from  typhoid  during  the 
Spanish-American  war  enormously  exceeded 
the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  in  battle. 

DEMONSTRATION   CARS 

Exhibits  which  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention were  the  demonstration  cars  equipped 
with  various  apparatus  and  models  used  by 
the  State  boards  of  health  of  California  and 
Louisiana  to  illustrate  to  residents  of  the 
small  cities  and  towns  of  the  States  the  most 
modern  methods  of  preventing  diseases.  In 
the  California  car  an  exhibit  of  special  interest 
was  the  model  farmhouse,  showing  the  con- 
ditions resulting  from  overcrowding  and  lack 
of  ventilation.  Mounted  specimens  of  dis- 
ease-carrying flies  and  mosquitoes  and  dia- 
grammatic charts  showing  their  anatomy  were 
important  factors  of  the  exhibit.  The  two 
Louisiana  cars  contained  five  sectional  ex- 
hibits on  child  hygiene,  pure  food,  pathological 
illustrations,  and  anatomical  specimens. 

Hawaii  showed  wax  models  illustrating  the 
effects  of  leprosy  on  the  natives  of  that  terri- 
tory. The  models  are  the  work  of  a  priest 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  work  among  the 
lepers  of  Molokai. 

The  United  States  army  and  navy  showed 
the  methods  of  cooking  followed,  the  army 
being  represented  by  one  of  its  cooking 
schools,  which  was  moved  bodily  and  put 


into  full  operation  in  the  field  next  to  the 
exposition  building.  The  cooking  school 
consisted  of  fourteen  ovens  and  half  a  dozen 
tents,  most  of  which  were  used  to  store  the 
foods  cooked.  With  incidental  equipment 
the  school  comprised  a  plant  said  to  be  large 
enough  to  feed  an  army  of  50,000  men.  The 
navy  exhibit  of  housekeeping  was  a  kitchen 
and  crew's  mess  table,  shown  exactly  as  they 
appear  on  a  warship.  In  addition,  the  navy 
had  a  full-sized  model  of  a  warship  operating 
room. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  section  devoted  to 
child  hygiene  and  infant  mortality  was  an 
electric  light  that  flashed  and  went  out  every 
ten  seconds,  day  and  night.  This  light,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  compiled  through  the 
cooperation  of  health  officials  in  every  coun- 
try of  the  civilized  world,  marked  with  each 
flash  the  passing  of  a  baby  life.  Somewhere 
in  the  world,  according  to  the  health  authori- 
ties, a  baby  under  one  year  old  dies  every  ten 
seconds,  a  total  of  8640  infant  lives  snuffed 
out  in  each  twenty-four  hours. 

An  exhibit  of  a  large  number  of  patent 
medicines,  so-called  skin  foods,  etc.,  was 
shown,  together  with  chemical  analyses  of 
the  articles  exhibited.  A  well-known  "beauty 
cure"  was  shown  by  analysis  to  contain  large 
quantities  of  a  salt  of  mercury  which,  used 
continuously,  is  capable  of  producing  ma- 
lignant facial  disfigurements.  Patent  medi- 
cines that  are  widely  advertised  were  shown, 
by  analysis,  either  to  be  absolutely  worthless 
or  to  contain  highly  harmful  habit-forming 
drugs.  This  exhibit  was  presented  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  which  for 
many  years  has  been  active  in  its  campaign 
against  patent  medicines  of  all  kinds. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  showed  the  methods  by 
which  foods  are  adulterated  and  colored  with 
harmful  dyes,  while  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  same  department  exhibited 
in  a  refrigerator  fresh  portions  of  meat  that 
had  been  rejected  by  its  inspectors  because 
of  the  presence  of  such  diseases  as  tuberculo- 
sis, hog  cholera,  etc.  In  another  case  which 
was  highly  illuminated  were  shown  eggs  that 
had  been  in  storage  for  varying  lengths  of 
time  and  had  been  kept  under  improper  con- 
ditions before  being  stored. 


'■"   vsfm. 
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WE  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  late,  al- 
though not  too  much,  about  the  con- 
serA'ation  of  natural  resources  as  applied  to 
rivers,  forests,  irrigation,  etc.,  but  we  have 
heard  little  about  the  possibilities  and  needs 
of  such  work  within  our  large  cities.  The 
problem  has  burst  up>on  us  suddenly. 

With  our  absorption  in  what  is  to  many  the 
far-away  problem  of  Alaskan  coal  lands  and 
Rocky  Mountain  irrigation  schemes  of  the 
federal  government,  and  the  preser\^ation  of 
our  forests  and  undevelop)ed  water  powers, 
we  have  overlooked  the  conser\'ation  problem 
at  our  ver>'  doors.  While  we  are  rightly 
concerned  to  irrigate  our  Western  plains,  we 
spend  vast  sums  in  the  unneeded  irrigation 
of  the  subsoil  of  our  cities  with  the  costly 
leaks  and  waste  in  our  public  water  supplies. 

VAST    SUMS    EXPENT)ED    FOR    MUNICIPAL 
W.\TER    SUPPLIES 

In  the  special  repwrt  of  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau  on  the  statistics  of  cities,  in 
1907,  it  was  shown  that  the  ninety-one  cities 
of  over  50,000  population  had  paid  out  for 
waterworks  systems  $617,000,000.  Since 
then  New  York  City  alone  has  e.vpended  over 
$15,000,000  for  extensions  within  the  city 
limits,  and  is  paying  $2,000,000  a  month 
toward  the  vast  Catskill  project,  whose  first 
installment  is  estimated  to  cost  $112,000,000 
for  a  daily  supply  of  300,000,000  gallons, 
through  a  hundred-mile  aqueduct. 

Los  .\ngeles,  in  June,  1007.  voted  a  bond 
issue  of  $23,000,000  to  bring  259,000,000 
gallons  daily  from  a  jxjint  225  miles  away, 
and  is  now  spending  millions  more  to  utilize 
fl  '  ■  i)ower  from  the  aqueduct.  Cincin- 
ri  Inren  sj>cnding  over  $10,000,000  re- 

cently on  her  water  dci>artment,  Buffalo  over 
$5,000,000,  and  PhilufN-lphia  over  $30,000,- 
000,  while  the  enormous  ex(>enditures  at 
Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Wa.shinnton, 
and  el-scwhcrc,  for  cither  more  or  purer  water, 
d  -■  •  'he  past  few  years,  ncefl  only  to  be 
ft  to  here.    To  provide  such  enormous 

supplies,  the  credit  of  the  city  has  to  be 
^'•  ■  and  heavy  b'-  '  <■  lo  be  im- 

\f.         .|K>n  the  wat«T  .  or  the  tax- 

payers for  o[>crating  <  ,  sinking  fund 

and  dq>rcciation  charges. 


Even  where  the  indebtedness  for  water- 
works purposes  does  not  affect  the  legal  bor- 
rowing power  of  the  city,  nevertheless  the 
magnitude  of  the  water  debt  may,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  lessen  the  ability  of  the  city  to  borrow 
for  other  purposes.  This  is  especially  true 
where  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  investment 
in  the  water  department  is  made  unusually 
large  by  poor  business  methods,  or  by  waste. 

IMPORTAXCE    OF    THE    WASTE    ELEMENT 

For  every  million  gallons  of  daily  use  or 
waste  of  water  in  our  cities,  we  must  have 
an  investment  of  $226,000.  This  is  easily 
computed  from  the  government  report  on 
statistics  of  cities  for  the  year  1907.  About 
Si 00,000  of  this  'cost  of  construction  is  re- 
quired for  pumping  stations,  gravity  systems, 
filtration  plants,  and  the  larger  street  mains, 
all  of  which  are  vitally  affected  by  the  amount 
of  water  used.  The  new  Catskill  supi)ly  will 
cost  New  York  about  $300,000  per  million 
gallons  of  daily  use.  One-half  of  the  annual 
operating  cost  of  over  S6oo,ooo  for  filtration 
and  pumpage  in  Pittsburgh,  and  one-half 
of  the  pumpage  expense  of  $800,000  in 
Chicago  could  be  saved  if  those  cities  wasted 
only  the  amount  of  water  per  capita  that  is 
wasted  in  Milwaukee  and  Providence. 

Let  us  consider,  for  exami)le,  two  places 
of  100,000  population  each,  or  two  districts  of 
that  population  in  a  large  city.  Let  us  assume 
that  in  the  one  there  is  a  use  and  leakage  or 
other  waste  of  150  gallons  daily  per  capita, 
and  in  the  other  only  75  gallons  per  day  |)er 
capita.  The  one  will  require  a  daily  supply 
of  15,000,000  gallons  of  water,  and  the  other 
of  one-half  that  amount,  or  7,500,000  gallons. 
The  second  city  or  district  will  save  an  invest- 
ment of  at  least  $750,000,  or  $37.50  for  every 
family  of  five,  anrl  in  some  of  the  cities  it  will 
run  far  beyonrl  this  amount,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  saving  of  o|KTating  ex|)enses  for  pump- 
age or  filtration,  where  either  is  required. 

Could  not  this  extra  $750,000,  now  so 
obviou-sly  doing  good  to  nobody,  be  far 
better  s|)cnt  in  our  schools,  public  buildiuKs, 
parks  or  playgrounds?  The  (juestion  is  well 
w(jrth our  consideration.  Tliecostof  the  water- 
works systems  in  our  1 58  largest  cities  exceeds 
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the  cost  in  these  cities  of  all  their  school-build- 
ings, libraries,  art  galleries  and  museums,  city 
hospitals,  jails,  almshouses,  reformatories,  and 
fire  departments  combined.  Is  it  not  time 
to  study  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this? 

THE   MENACE    OP    EXHAUSTION 

The  problem  has  still  another  aspect.  The 
existing  supply  of  water  in  a  city  may  not 
cost  a  large  amount  per  million  gallons,  but 
the  supply  may  be  so  limited  in  quantity, 
especially  in  dry  seasons,  that  great  loss  and 
suffering  may  result  from  waste  and  leakage. 
The  pressure  of  water  is  often  so  reduced  that 
the  third  and  fourth  floors  in  large  sections 
of  cities  like  Chicago  or  New  York  fail  to 
secure  any  water  at  all  at  certain  hours  of 
the  day,  in  both  summer  and  winter,  because 
the  mains,  and  still  more  the  services  and 
fixtures,  are  leaking  and  wasting  in  innumer- 
able places.  The  valves  in  the  water  mains 
of  Brooklyn  have  been  at  times  throttled 
at  night  so  that  leaks  may  be  stopped  by 
greatly  reducing  the  flow  of  water  in  the 
mains.  The  result  in  case  of  fire,  unless  the 
water  department  reaches  the  spot  in  time 
to  open  the  valves,  is  easily  imagined. 

So  imminent  is  becoming  the  exhaustion 
of  our  supply  of  fairly  pure  water,  that  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  New  England  Water 
Works  Association,  prominent  engineers  seri- 
ously discussed  the  question  whether  a  further 
diminution  of  the  supply  might  not  force 
them  to  go  to  the  enormous  expense  of  a 
duplicate  system  of  pumps,  water  mains, 
and  house  plumbing,  so  as  to  supply  only 
a  small  amount  of  pure  water  at  high  metered 
rates  for  drinking  purposes,  while  furnishing 
an  inferior,  undrinkable  supply  "doped" 
with  chlorine  for  other  uses. 

The  summer  of  191 1  brought  home  to 
millions  of  American  citizens  the  danger  of 
a  shortage  of  water.  Its  use  was  restricted 
or  refused  altogether  in  many  places  for  such 
important  purposes  as  the  sprinkling  of 
streets,  lawns,  and  parks.  Serious  shortages 
were  reported  all  the  way  from  California  and 
Texas  to  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
Temporary  expedients,  such  as  house-to- 
house  inspection  and  the  imposition  of  fines 
and  penalties,  were  adopted,  and  for  the  time 
being  these  checked  the  waste  somewhat  and 
relieved  the  situation.  But  with  the  return 
of  popular  indifference  after  the  fall  and 
winter  rains,  and  with  the  impracticability 
of  continued  house-to-house  inspection,  and 
of  fines  and  penalties,  former  conditions  of 
waste  have  been  rapidly  restored. 


REMEDIAL   MEASURES 

Fortunately  we  are  not  in  the  dark,  as 
in  the  case  of  cancer,  with  respect  to  funda- 
mental remedies.  The  engineering  profession 
is  well  aware  of  two  lines  of  attack  that  in- 
sure permanent  and  decisive  victory.  Action 
only  awaits  the  wider  dissemination  of  this 
knowledge.  These  two  remedies  are  not 
antagonistic  to  each  other,  but  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  first  is  the  metering  of  every 
service,  i.  e.,  every  pipe  bringing  water  into 
a  building,  and  the  second  is  the  detecting 
and  stopping,  in  various  ways  known  to 
engineers,  of  nearly  all  the  leaks  and  waste 
at  the  pumps  and  street  mains  and  in  service 
pipes  leading  therefrom  to  fire  hydrants  and 
buildings. 

While  these  two  lines  of  action  are  simple 
in  theory,  their  application  to  modern  Ameri- 
can cities  requires  much  time  and  a  large 
amount  of  tact  and  skill.  A  considerable 
amount  of  money,  also,  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  water  department  may  own  and 
control,  set  and  repair,  at  its  own  expense, 
all  meters  and  all  valves  at  the  curb,  as  well 
as  the  piping  in  the  streets.  But  so  great  is 
the  return  on  the  investment,  and  so  import- 
ant is  the  advantage  to  a  community  in  an 
assured  supply  of  water,  pure  in  quantity  and 
sufiicient  in  pressure,  without  large  increase 
in  bonded  indebtedness,  that  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  excuse  for  a  moment's  delay. 

RESULTS    OF   METERING 

The  writer  has  elsewhere  shown  the  results 
of  universal  metering,  combined  with  proper 
investigation  and  checking  of  waste  in  the 
street  mains  and  at  the  pumps,  in  scores  of 
our  prosperous  cities  of  all  sizes  and  charac- 
teristics of  population  and  business.  Many 
cities  have  reduced  their  daily  consumption 
of  water,  outside  of  the  use  for  business  pur- 
poses, to  somewhere  between  thirty  gallons 
and  fifty  gallons  per  day  per  capita.  Business 
use,  if  entirely  metered,  will  usually  bring 
the  total  reasonable  use  for  all  purposes, 
including  unavoidable  leakage  and  waste, 
to  from  sixty  to  eighty  gallons,  in  most  cities, 
and  in  nearly  all  of  the  few  remaining  cities, 
to  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  gallons,  daily 
per  capita.  The  total  use  is  below  sixty-five 
gallons  a  day  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Madison,  Wis.,  Topeka,  Kan.,  Cov- 
ington and  Lexington,  Ky.,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
Lawrence  and  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  in  many 
other  largely  metered  cities. 

Washington,  D.  C,  is  just  waking  up  to 
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this,  and  has  decided  to  meter  all  her  ser^•ices 
during  the  next  six  years,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  SS 1 9,000,  in  order,  as  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  have  just  reported, 
that  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  water 
supply  by  the  construction  of  an  additional 
aqueduct  at  an  estimated  cost  of  85,000,000 
may  be  postponed  indefinitely. 

PREVENTABLE    LE.AXAGE 

The  entire  metropolitan  district  of  Boston 
and  its  many  suburbs  will  be  metered  within 
the  next  few  years.  In  a  few  cities  proper 
efforts  are  being  made  to  investigate  and  stop 
the  stealing  of  water,  and  also  to  stop  the 
various  underground  leaks.  Some  New  York 
City  engineers  have  held  that  there  was  not 
much  preventable  waste  in  that  city,  yet 
in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  during  the 
past  year  by  the  exercise  of  only  part  of  the 
methods  introduced  by  the  writer  when 
Deputy  Water  Commissioner  in  19 10,  the 
consumption  was  reduced  25  per  cent., — 
a  reduction  sure  to  prove  largely  temporary- 
if  the  other  details  that  were  part  of  the  orig- 
inal plan  are  not  carried  out. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  millions  of  dollars 
continue  to  be  appropriated  in  most  of  our 
cities  for  an  increase  of  supply,  while  less 
than  one-tenth  as  much  money  is  grudgingly 
given  for  stopping  preventable  and  abso- 
lutely needless  waste.  In  most  cases  the 
problem  of  waste  prevention  has  not  been 
seriously  studied.  No  engineer  who  has  given 
much  study  to  the  question  doubts  the 
wisdom  and  urgency  of  a  great  campaign  for 
water  conservation  if  four  out  of  five  of  our 
cities.    VVhy  is  the  country  still  asleep? 

PURE    WATKR  CANNOT  BE    "FREE   AS   AIR" 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  In  the 
first  place,  outside  of  the  engineering  i)ro- 
fession  there  has  been,  until  of  late,  dense 
ignorance  on  the  subject.  We  often  hear  it 
said  that  water  should  be  free  as  air.  .\nd  so 
it  is,  in  lake  or  brook  or  mountain  spring. 
Hut  pure,  clean,  soft  water,  at  a  pressure 
sufficient  for  the  mwiem  home,  can  never 
\)e  free  as  air.  The  lake  or  river  a  few  miles 
distant  that  gave  us  satisfactory  water  ten 
years  ago  i.s  nf»w  fx»Iluted  by  the  summer 
touri-sLs  or  the  jMrrmanent  settlers  on  its 
shores.  Bccau.se  water  Is  as  free  as  air  as  it 
P  V  the  (Uxtr  of  the  farmer,  or  rises  in 

I;.'  0..I  of  the  village  houselu>lder,  we  do 
not  realize  how  much  if  costs  in  the  mfnlern 
city.    Along  s^ime  rivers,  even  in  cities,  the 


residents  may  still  obtain  water  free  if  they 
are  \\illing  to  transport  it  from  a  nearby 
supply  and  are  indifferent  as  to  its  quaUty. 
But  for  a  pure  supply  we  must  go  farther  and 
farther  away,  and  bring  water  from  distant 
lakes  and  mountain  streams,  or  pump  it 
from  deep  wells,  or  filter,  at  great  expense, 
the  waters  that  were  once  our  joy  and  tonic. 
The  expense  thus  entailed,  which  the  user 
must  help  to  bear,  is  great  enough  at  best. 
If  the  present  ratio  of  waste  and  leakage 
continues,  the  problem  will  indeed  be  serious. 

INEFFECTIVE   PUMPING 

With  the  usual  lack  of  knowiedge  of  civic 
matters  in  this  country,  we  have  hardly  as 
yet  realized  this  change.  But  our  ignorance 
goes  still  farther.  It  is  not  even  known,  in 
most  cities,  how  much  water  enters  into  the 
distribution  system  from  day  to  day.  Al- 
though three-fourths  of  the  pumps  of  Chi- 
cago's water  department  are  comparatively 
new-,  the  city  engineer  of  that  city  has  re- 
ported within  a  few  months  that  15  per  cent, 
of  all  the  water  pumped  from  the  lake  slips 
through  the  pumps  back  into  the  lake  with- 
out ever  reaching  the  mains  at  all.  In  ^lil- 
waukee,  recently,  one  pump  was  found  to 
be  putting  into  the  mains  only  59  per  cent, 
of  the  water  it  raised  from  the  pump- well. 
The  average  slip  of  the  pumps  for  the  year 
was  estimated,  from  a  series  of  tests,  to  be 
9.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  water  pumped,  in- 
stead of  less  than  one  per  cent,  as  the  depart- 
ment had  previously  supposed.  In  Phila- 
delphia, five  years  ago,  a  comparatively  new 
highgrade  pump,  supposed  to  be  pumjjing 
30,000,000  gallons  a  day,  was  actually  deliv- 
ering into  the  mains  only  9,000,000  gallons 
a  day.  Few  of  our  water  departments  have 
any  measuring  devices  upon  their  mains 
running  from  the  reservoirs  or  pumps,  and 
consequently  they  have  no  clearer  idea  of 
how  much  water  they  must  account  for  than 
they  have  as  to  what  becomes  of  it  after 
entering  the  mains. 

THE   QUESTION   OF   HEALTH 

Again,  it  is  a.ssumed  by  many  ortlinarily 
intelligent  peojjle  that  if  a  meter  is  placed 
in  the  basement,  the  peojilc  will  use  too  little 
water  f(;r  health  and  deaiiliness.  \'et  the 
healthiest  large  city  in  this  country  last  year 
was  Cleveland,  which  meters  all  its  water, 
and  has  done  so  for  several  years!  Kroni 
a  careful  study  <»f  this  matter,  the  writer  is 
I)reparcd  U>  challenge  the  production  of  any 
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evidence  that  the  metered  cities  in  this  coun- 
try are  inferior  in  health  and  cleanliness  on 
the  average  to  those  cities  that  are  unmetered. 
Surely  the  physicians  and  social  workers 
would  have  observed  it  if  there  had  been  any 
difference  in  these  respects,  caused  by  meters. 
The  idea  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of 
the  people  in  unmetered  cities.  In  many  of 
our  large  cities  water  does  not  cost  over 
15  cents  per  thousand  gallons,  and  in  many 
of  the  smaller  cities  not  over  30  cents.  Even 
at  40  cents  per  thousand  gallons,  however, 
one  gets  twenty-five  gallons  of  water,  or 
two-thirds  of  a  barrel  for  one  cent.  At  this 
price  even  the  poorest  learn  to  be  as  free 
with  the  use  of  water  for  drinking  and  clean- 
ing and  other  necessary  uses  as  if  they  did 
not  have  a  meter. 

To  overcome  and  entirely  vanquish  this 
imaginary  objection  to  meters,  as  well  as 
to  prevent  too  large  a  reduction  of  revenues, 
it  is  customary  to  make  a  minimum  charge 
against  every  building,  which  must  be  paid 
whether  the  full  amount  of  water  covered 
by  this  minimum  is  used  or  not.  Even  with 
the  minimum  charge,  most  people  save  money 
on  their  water  bills  by  having  a  meter,  while 
the  minimum  amount  for  which  they  must 
pay  exceeds  the  requirements  of  sanitation 
and  decent  living. 

PLUMBING   REPAIRS  AND  WASTE  PREVENTION 

Where  the  community  owns  the  plant,  and 
where  the  water  department  puts  in  and 
cares  for  all  the  meters  free  of  charge,  the 
popular  ignorance  and  prejudice  against 
meters  and  water  conservation  would  be  soon 
overcome  if  certain  selfish  interests,  few  but 
powerful,  were  not  vigorously,  though  some- 
times secretly,  miseading  the  people. 

One  of  these  influences,  sometimes  hostile 
to  waste  prevention  in  any  form,  is  that  of 
the  landlord  of  large  tenement  blocks.  He 
sees  that  with  proper  municipal  housekeep- 
ing he  would  have  to  pay  dearly  for  neglecting, 
for  any  considerable  time,  the  leaks  in  his 
plumbing,  which  is  often  poor  and  old  and 
out  of  date.  In  the  great  majority  of  build- 
ings, however,  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
plumbing  in  order,  in  metered  cities,  is  not 
found  to  be  a  serious  matter.  One  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  this  and  other  popular  ob- 
jections can  be  met  was  shown  by  every 
Cleveland  alderman  voting  in  favor  of  the 
meter  appropriations  during  the  completion 
of  universal  metering  from  1906  to  19 10. 

In  New  York  City  a  large  number  of  land- 
lords have  shouted  themselves  hoarse  over  the 


claim  that  with  universal  metering  tenants, 
either  out  of  spite  or  through  ignorance  that 
could  not  be  prevented,  would  deliberately 
waste  great  quantities  of  water  by  leaving 
faucets  running  when  no  water  was  needed. 
Experience  elsewhere  has  shown,  however, 
that  this  fear  is  mostly  imaginary.  Isolated 
cases  of  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  tenant, 
through  spite,  may  occur,  but  landlords  are 
able  usually,  either  directly  or  through  their 
agents,  to  educate  the  ignorant  and  prevent 
the  vicious  in  this  matter.  A  tenant  may,  it 
is  true,  out  of  spite,  smash  the  windows  or 
doors,  carry  off  the  keys,  or  deface  the  walls, 
but  that  is  hardly  an  argument  against 
providing  either  windows  and  doors,  or  keys, 
or  paint  and  paper.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  number  of  cases  of  spite  work  in 
the  matter  of  wasting  water  under  a  meter 
system  is  infinitesimal. 

Many  people  in  unmetered  districts  let 
water  run  to  prevent  freezing  of  the  pipes  in 
winter  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  ice  in  summer. 
The  Albany  water  department  has  discovered 
that  a  cold  winter  night  increases  the  pump- 
age  nearly  twice  as  much  as  did  the  great 
Capitol  fire  of  March  29,  191 1.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  function  of  the  water  de- 
partment, however,  to  supply  deficiencies 
in  either  ice  or  plumbing.  It  is,  moreover, 
astonishing  to  note  how  quickly,  under  a 
meter  system,  landlords  and  householders 
find  it  practicable  to  stop  most  of  the  waste 
from  all  these  sources,  without  resulting  in 
any  hardship  on  the  part  of  the  community. 
The  number  of  property  owners  who  lose, 
directly  and  indirectly,  more  than  [they  gain 
by  meters  and  other  forms  of  waste  detection 
and  prevention  causes,  must  be  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  population,  or  more  com- 
plaints would  be  heard  from  them  in  the 
hundreds  of  metered  cities  all  over  this 
country. 

Another  opposing  factor,  and  one  working 
secretly,  is  sometimes  that  of  large  contract- 
ors seeking  to  build  or  enlarge  pumping 
stations,  reservoirs,  filtrations,  etc.  While 
these  men  are  securing  large  contracts  which 
someone  must  pay  for,  they  are  occasionally 
loud  in  their  assertions  that  water  should  be 
free  as  air, — or  are  getting  someone  else  to 
say  it  for  them.  They  present  their  bills, 
all  the  same,  for  the  contracts  they  perform 
in  bringing  this  "free  "  water  to  the  consumer. 

CHEATING    THE    METER 

There  is  sometimes,  also,  opposition  from 
a  few  large  consumers  who,  under  a  flat  rate 
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system,  are  pa^dng  less  than  their  rivals  for 
the  same  amount  of  water.  In  other  cases 
a  by-pass  is  boldly  placed  around  the  meter, 
and  the  specious  claim  is  set  up  that  it  is 
there  merely  for  possible  use  in  case  the  meter 
should  fail  to  work.  Again,  secret  taps  are 
made  in  the  street  mains,  and  hidden  pipes 
are  run  from  them  into  buildings.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  firms  or  in di\'iduals  that  are  capa- 
ble of  such  acts  as  these  are  averse  to  any  con- 
ser\-ation  p>olicy  that  may  lessen  their  ability 
to  cheat  the  water  department  by  such  means, 

GREATER    REWARDS    FOR    SPEXDERS    THAN 
FOR    SAVERS 

Again,  the  pride  of  some  officials  and  en- 
gineers in  building  monuments  to  their  names 
in  the  shape  of  great  constructive  works,  is 
often  greater  than  their  civic  pride  in  leading 
a  movement  which  would  indefinitely  post- 
pone the  construction  of  many  of  these  mon- 
uments. To  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  new 
pumping  stations  and  watersheds,  seems  to 
some  engineers  and  heads  of  departments  as 
better  than  the  expenditure  of  one-third  as 
much  money  lor  prevention  of  waste  which 
necessitates  these  constructions.  Apparently 
it  often  requires  less  energy  to  keep  filling 
the  leaky  barrel  than  to  mend  the  leaks. 
Cities  offer  larger  fees  to  the  man  who  spends 
their  money  than  to  the  man  saves  it.  The 
rigid  inspection  of  mains  and  valves  and  the 
installation  of  the  small  but  effective  water 
meter  bring  far  less  fame  and  far  more  com- 
plaints than  does  an  enlargement  of  the 
source  of  supply  at  an  enormous  expenditure 
of  time  and  money.  But  fortunately  fame 
is  also  beginning  to  attach  to  the  promoters 
of  conservation  and  efficiency.  Pioneers  in 
securing  a  wise  u.se  and  saving  of  these  neces- 
sities of  life  may  soon  be  as  highly  honored 
and  as  well  paid  as  are  those  who  provide 
for  extravagant  waste. 

A    DEFINITE   CONSERVATION    PROGRvVM 

The  metering  of  all  bu.siness  supplies  at 
once,  the  gradual  cxten.sion  of  meters  to 
hou.se  su|)|)lics,  the  best  attainable  super- 
vision of  the  meters  actually  in  use,  a  con- 
stant, systematic,  thorough  investigation 
of  leaks  in  .street  mains  anfi  services  and  all 
supplies,  whether  metered  or  not,  are  de- 
mands of  the  hour.     The  city  that  cannot 


trace  to  actual  use  by  private  consumers  and 
to  reasonable  use  by  charities  and  by  the 
city,  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  water  entering 
the  pumps  and  distributing  reservoirs,  will 
ere  long  be  as  deeply  disgraced  as  is  a  gas 
company  to-day  that  cannot  reduce  its 
unaccounted-for  gas  below  20  per  cent. 

In  conser\-ing  these  water  supplies,  which 
are  becoming  ot  almost  priceless  value,  our 
cities  ^\ill  not  only  secure  great,  direct,  and 
lasting  benefits,  but  will  be  attaining  ad- 
ministrative experience  that  will  be  of  \ntal 
inportance  in  handling  lighting  and  traction 
and  other  problems  that  are  rapidly  coming 
to  the  front.  The  question  of  water  conserva- 
tion is  not  only  comparatively  new,  but  it 
differs  from  most  of  the  problems  before  us. 
The  majority  of  our  cities  own  their  water- 
works. Barring  exceptional  cases,  in  these 
municipal  plants,  there  is  no  special  privilege 
concerned  in  fighting  the  public  interests. 
There  are  no  would-be  owners  of  lumber, 
coal  lands,  and  water  rights  for  power  and 
irrigation  purposes,  to  be  opposed.  The 
opposition  of  the  small  minority  of  contract- 
ors and  property  owners  above  considered, 
can  be  easily  swept  aside  by  an  enlightened 
public  opinion.  The  engineering  profession 
and  the  superintendents  of  our  water  depart- 
ments advise, — often  feebly,  but  on  the  whole 
unitedly, — the  restriction  of  water  waste. 
The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  water  con- 
servation in  our  cities  is  the  ignorance  and 
therefore  the  indifference  of  the  people  on 
the  subject.    But  the  light  is  breaking. 

The  report  just  received  from  the  Metro- 
politan Water  and  Sewerage  Board,  of  Boston 
and  suburbs,  shows  how  the  steady  increase 
of  meters  has  brought  down  the  daily  con- 
sumption and  waste  of  water  in  191 1  to 
a  lower  amount  than  any  year  since  1903, 
and  within  3  j)er  cent,  of  any  year  since  1901. 
All  this  has  occurred  without  any  appreciable 
change  in  either  the  health  or  cleanliness  of 
the  people  or  increase  of  friction  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  In  short,  the  experience 
of  Cleveland  is  being  rei)eated,  wiiere, 
through  universal  metering  and  other  meth- 
ods of  waste  defc<tion  an<l  |)rev(  iilion,  the 
writer  effected  a  reduction  of  nearly  one-half 
in  the  daily  punipage,  from  1901  to  1909, 
with  substantially  the  unanimous  endorse- 
ment of  physicians,  .social  settlement  work- 
ers, and  members  of  the  city  council. 
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WATER  WASTE  DETECTION 

BY   HERBERT    T.  WADE 


pROFESSOR  BEMIS  has  shown  in  the 
^  preceding  article  how  serious  is  the 
enormous  wastage  of  water  in  American 
cities,  and  quite  properly  indicates  how  this 
can  be  remedied  by  the  installation  of  meters 
and  the  elimination  of  inefficiency  and  leak- 
age in  pumping  plant  and  distribution  sys- 
tem. The  application  of  meters  to  service 
pipes  and  their  utility  is,  of  course,  obvious, 
and  their  general  use  is  simply  a  matter  of 
municipal  administration,  for  these  instru- 
ments are  now  supphed  in  numerous  satis- 
factory forms.  But  the  actual  detection 
and  prevention  of  inefficiency  and  waste 
in  a  waterworks  system,  taking  place  as  it 
may  at  any  point  from  the  source  of  supply 
to  where  the  service  pipe  enters  the  con- 
sumer's premises,  is  rather  a  broader  matter, 
involving  engineering  of  a  special  character. 

Every  study  of  water  consumption  must 
depend  upon  methods  of  measurement  and 
their  results.  These  require  the  determina- 
tion of  water  flowing  in  city  mains  without 
interfering  with  its  use  or  creating  inconveni- 
ence to  the  consumers.  It  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  water  flowing  into  a 
given  main  or  district  and  from  it  subtract 
the  amount  that  is  found  to  be  leaving  the 
main  or  district  under  investigation.  If 
every  consumer  in  this  district  is  provided 
with  a  water  meter  the  total  registration 
should  correspond  with  the  measurements  of 
the  engineers  and  any  discrepancy  obviously 
would  be  due  to  underground  leakage. 

The  first  essential,  therefore,  is  to  provdde 
some  means  of  determining  the  flow  of  water 
in  the  mains  with  requisite  precision,  and  this 
is  found  in  the  pitometer — an  instrument  which 
readily  can  be  applied  to  any  main  through 
which  water  is  flowing  under  pressure.  This 
device  figures  most  prominently  in  leakage 
investigations  and  the  determination  of 
pumping  station  efficiency,  where,  as  Professor 
Bemis  has  shown,  and  instanced  in  the  case 
of  the  Milwaukee  pumping  station,  an  ab- 
normal amount  of  slip  or  other  element  of 
inefficiency  may  develop.  A  simple  instru- 
ment, when  once  installed,  it  may  be  left  with 
its  photographic  recording  mechanism,  and 
without  other  attention  than  the  daily  re- 
moval of  the  sensitized  paper  and  rewinding, 
it  will  supply  data  from  which  may  be  com- 
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puted  the  amount  of  water  flowing  through 
the  main  under  investigation  with  an  accu- 
racy of  about  2  per  cent. 

In  essence  the  pitometer  of  the  water  engi- 
neer is  based  on  the  old  Pitot  tube,  originally 
devised  about  1732  by  a  French  engineer  of 
this  name.  Here  an  L-shaped  tube  with  a 
short  horizontal  arm  was  placed  in  a  flowing 
liquid,  this  horizontal  arm  being  arranged  in 
the  direction  of  the  current  and  terminating 
in  an  orifice  open  toward  the  approaching 
flow.  The  vertical  arm  being  filled  with  the 
liquid,  the  height  of  the  column  will  depend 
upon  the  velocity  of  the  current  and  will  of 
course  rise  above  the  position  it  would  as- 
sume were  the  liquid  at  rest.  Now  in  the 
instrument  employed  for  measuring  the  flow 
in  mains  under  pressure  a  second  and  similar 
L-shaped  tube  is  also  placed  in  the  flowing 
liquid  but  with  the  short  arm -turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  retreating  flow  so  that  there 
will  be  a  corresponding  lowering  of  level  equal 
to  the  rise  in  the  first  tube.  Combining  two 
tubes  and  supplying  a  means  for  reading  the 
difference  in  level  with  the  aid  of  a  mathe- 
matical formula  we  can  readily  measure  the 
velocity  of  the  water  in  the  pipe.  Then, 
knowing  the  area  of  the  cross -section  of  the 
pipe  and  multiplying  by  the  velocity,  we  have 
the  amount  passing  in  a  unit  of  time. 

From  the  simple  tubes  of  Pitot  various  hy- 
draulic engineers  through  many  years  of 
experiment  and  research  have  evolved  a 
practical  instrument  for  current  measure- 
ment which  finds  wide  application  in  the 
investigation  of  the  flow  of  water  in  closed 
pipes.  The  size  and  shape  of  tubes  and 
orifices  have  been  studied  and  perfected,  re- 
cording mechanism  has  been  developed,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  has  been  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  applied  at  any  point  on  a  main 
of  any  size  with  no  greater  trouble  than 
would  be  involved  in  making  a  simple  ser\dce 
connection.  The  two  tubes,  with  the  appro- 
priate orifices,  are  mounted  on  a  rod  which 
can  be  inserted  in  a  main  through  an  ordi- 
nary I -inch  standard  corporation  cock.  The 
rod  containing  the  Pitot  tubes  by  means  of 
a  coupling  and  gland  is  inserted  through  the 
outlet  and  is  adjustable  so  that  the  orifices 
may  stand  at  any  height  in  the  main.  Rub- 
ber tubes  connect  the  upper  ends  of  the  Pitot 
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tubes  \\-ith  a  long  glass  man- 
ometer or  U-tube  contain- 
ing a  colored  liquid.  If  the 
water  in  the  main  is  flowing 
there  will  be  of  course  a 
difference  of  pressure  in  the 
two  Pitot  tubes  which  will 
be  indicated  by  the  red 
liquid  in  the  U-tube. 

To  obtain  a  series  of 
readings  over  a  consider- 
able inter\-al  of  time  the 
pitometer  is  employed  with 
a  photographic  recording 
apparatus  where  light  from 
an  illuminated  slit  shines 
through  the  U-tube  up>on 
a  revohing  dnmi  of  sensi- 
tized paper,  the  fluctuation 
of  level  of  the  red  liquid 
being  duly  recorded.  Such 
an  instrument  can  be 
mounted  wherever  a  pipe 
is  uncovered,  but  usually 
it  is  installed  in  a  small 
temporary'  house.  These 
recording  pitometers  may 
be  placed  on  the  mains  en- 
tering a  city  or  lea\ing  a 
pumping  station  and  the 
entire  supply  determined, 
or  they  may  be  used  for  a 
single  district  or  line  of 
mains  where  the  supply 
can  be  isolated  if  desired  by 
valves  or  otherwise,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  amount 
of  water  leaving  the  district  or  mains  under  narrowing  the  area  under  examination  and 
observation  may  be  measured  by  a  second  set  studying  the  consumption  by  meter  rcadnigs, 
of  pitometers.  Thus  in  191 1  the  Division  of  where  jxjssible,  or  by  exaniinalion  of  i)lumb- 
Water  Measurement  and  Waste  of  the  New  ing  and  other  conditions. 
Vork  City  I>ei>artment  of  Water  Sui)i)ly  Where  separate  house  tests  are  rctiuired 
making  a  series  of  pitometer  measurements  an  instrument  known  as  the  a(|uai)h()ne  is 
of  the  flexible  joint  pijHS  crossing  the  East  employed.  This  is  a  form  of  sensitive  lele- 
kiver  to  Hlackwell's  and  Ward's  islands  |>hone  receiver  with  a  lung  steel  rod  which 
fcmnd  in  the  ca.se  of  the  former  a  daily  leak-  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  service 
age  of  4,000,000  gallons  and  for  the  Wards  |)i|>e  or  main  either  directly  or  through  the 
Island  pijie  a  U*ss  <»f  1,700,000  gallons  daily,   curb  cock  whose  stem  comes  to  the  surface  of 

Holh    '*      ''•■•■ ' -'     '-   ■-';t way  repaired    the  street  or  sidewalk.     .Any  sound  of  the 

and  ti  sloppe<l.  flow  of  water  in  a  main  under  pressure  such 

Where  the  main.s  are  old  and  maintenance  as  is  Causerl  by  the  escafK"  of  water  through 
has  nf*t  Inren  gfKKJ  it  is  n«  ■  to  is4)latr   a  leak  or  flowing  through  a  service  pijH*  or 

a  single  section  and  study  il  ...  .  ill.  If  the  partially  o|Hned  val\e  will  be  heard  at  tlie  re- 
consumption  l>elween  11  P.  M.  and  5  A.  M.  in  ceiver.  Now  in  testing  a  service  connection  it 
a  district  does  not  show  a  marked  dcrrea.sc  is  usual  t«)  see  that  all  cocks,  faucets,  valves, 
over  that  of  daytime,  when  um-  shouM  be  etc  .,in  a  builfling  arc  rlose«l  and  if  the  |»luml)- 
maximum,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  mains  ing  is  in  goorl  condition  there  nuisl  be  leak- 
are  leaking  or  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  age  along  the  service  ()ipe.  Ihis  instrument 
leaky  fixtures.     This  is  detected  by  gradually   is  usually  employed  by  the  insjtectors  at  night . 


now     TUL     FLOW      OF     WATER      IS     MEASURED, —  RECORDING     PITOMETER 
MOUNTED    IN    TEMPORARY    HOUSE     ON    ONE    OF    THE    LARGE 
MAINS    SUPPLYING    NEW    YORK    CITY 


THE  DISCOVERY   OF  THE  COUNTY 

PROBLEM 

BY   H.   S.   GILBERTSON 


npHE  misdeeds  of  aldermen  and  legislators 
-*•  have  a  way  of  bursting  forth  out  of  a 
picturesque,  heroic  setting.  They  break  into 
the  headlines;  the  Grand  Jury  takes  notice; 
public  sentiment  drives  along  the  prosecution 
and  there  follows  a  general  cleaning  up,  and 
perhaps  some  real  constructive  reform.  Even 
under  norm.al  conditions,  the  possibility  of 
attracting  public  attention  is  likely  to  be 
a  useful  preventive. 

But  what  of  a  government  which  does  not 
make  such  an  appeal  to  the  imagination  and 
the  dramatic  sense?  The  county  falls  in  this 
category.  It  has  no  big  franchises  to  give 
away  and  no  Senators  to  raise  a  "jack-pot." 
It  runs  along  in  its  dull,  prosy  routine,  filing 
records  of  real-estate  transfers  and  court 
proceedings,  making  surveys,  executing  court 
processes,  and  keeping  prisoners.  Barring, 
here  and  there,  the  activity  of  a  vigorous 
district  attorney,  there  are  few  visible  and 
physical  evidences  that  the  county  is  at 
work  at  all — except  in  the  tax-collecting 
season. 

But  for  all  that  the  county  is  not  the  center 
of  the  problem  of  modern  civilization,  it  is 
beginning  to  be  a  field  of  interesting  discovery. 
Particularly  is  it  being  brought  into  sharp 
and  unfavorable  comparison,  in  many  in- 
stances, with  the  city  governments  within 
its  own  confines,  and  especially  is  this  true 
where  commission  government  has  gained 
headway.  The  denizens  of  these  cities  have 
witnessed  the  passing  away  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, with  its  petty  ward  bickerings  and  its 
noisy  inertia,  and  of  a  hopelessly  ineffective 
system  of  administration;  they  have  seen 
the  foundations  laid  for  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy and  secret  councils  abandoned  for  the 
policy  of  the  "open  road." 

THE     CONTAGION     OF     POLITICAL     SIMPLICITY 

The  inference  is  natural:  If  commission 
government  could  encompass  these  changes 
for  cities,  clearly  there  is  a  chance  for  similar 
revamping  of  the  county  system.  And  so 
it  happens  that  in  half  a  dozen  widely  sepa- 
rated States  where  the  new  simplified  city 
government  has  been  in  operation  for  a  few 
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years  its  first  by-product  is  now  a  demand  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  wider  political  unit. 
In  Iowa,  the  County  Clerks'  Association  has 
broken  into  the  situation  by  going  on  record 
in  favor  of  a  method  of  selection  which 
would  relieve  them  of  their  elective  inde- 
pendence and  place  them  under  the  authority 
of  the  district  judges.  New  Jersey  has  caught 
the  idea  of  simplicity,  and  has  enacted  an 
optional  law  which  would  permit  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  big,  cumbersome  board  of  super- 
visors and  substitute  a  small  commission 
vested  with  broad  powers  of  control. 

But  more  notable  than  any  of  these,  and 
entirely  original  in  its  conception,  is  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  California,  which 
was  adopted  in  October,  1911,  and  which  is 
now  being  brought  into  use  in  the  counties 
of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  and  seri- 
ously discussed  in  several  others.  This  is  the 
measure  by  which  home-rule  in  matters 
of  local  self-government  was  extended  to 
counties,  in  somewhat  the  same  form  in 
which  it  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  cities  for 
a  period  of  over  thirty  years.  Its  primary 
object  is  to  bring  within  reach  of  the  people 
of  the  counties  the  advantages  of  the  short 
ballot  and  the  consequent  fixing  of  responsi- 
bility which  it  entails  without  imposing  upon 
diverse  communities  any  hard  and  fast  form 
of  organization. 

Proceeding  from  a  still  different  point  of 
view,  the  gr9up  of  Oregon  Progressives,  of 
which  Mr.  W.  S.  U'Ren  is  the  leader,  have 
worked  out  a  most  interesting  suggestion 
for  county  reform.  This  is  part  of  a  radical 
reconstruction  of  State  government  toward 
which  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  move- 
ment in  Oregon  had  been  tending.  But  the 
details  of  the  Oregon  county  plan  come  in  for 
discussion  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

WHAT     WAS      LEARNED     ABOUT     NEW     YORK 
COUNTIES 

And  not  only  has  the  county  been  coming 
to  the  fore  as  the  result  of  the  constructive 
measures  taken  in  cities,  but  in  a  number  of 
localities,  on  its  own  account,  it  has  achieved 
an  unenviable  reputation  for  eating  into  the 
finances  of  the  tax-payers  without  showing 
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commensurate  benefits.    Some  five  years  ago  short  of  a  species  of  medieval-mindedness 

several  counties  in  Xew  York  began  to  con-  persuade  us  to  take  seriously  such  an  ofiicer 

tribute  to  the  high  cost  of  li\-ing  by  sending  as  the  sheriff?    Modern  political  organization 

the   tax   rate   leaping   and    bounding   from  has  reduced  this  erstwhile  powerful  officer 

thirteen  doUars   per  thousand  valuation  to  to  the  dimensions  of  a  court  messenger.    Once 

amounts  var}-ing  from  twenty  to  thirty  dol-  he  was  the  personal  representative  of  the 

lars.    The  State  Comptroller  sent  his  exam-  King  in   the   county   and   the   '"Keeper  of 

iners  successively  into  five  or  sbc  counties  King's  Peace."    Now,  especially  in  populous 

where  they  disclosed  administrative  condi-  centers,    he    has    been    displaced    by    well- 

tions  which  were  astonishing,  even  in  com-  equipped  municipal  police  forces  and  State 

parison  "with  the  revelations  which  have  been  militia;    and  in  rural  sections  he  is  a  joke, 

made  public  in  affairs  of  great  cities, — so  But  while  the  office  itself  has  atrophied,  its 

very  astonishing  in  fact  that  the  examinations  outward  dignity  is  hardly  less  prepossessing 

came  to  a  sudden  stop.  than  formerly.    If  in  any  of  the  forty-seven 

Literally,  the  Comptroller  found  a  vdd^-  States  in  which  he  is  now  an  elective  officer, 

open  treasuf}',  which  could  be  picked  at  the  a  proposition  were  made  to  reduce  him  to  his 

instance  of  half  a  dozen  elective  officers,  "with  proper  subordination  to  the  judicial  estab- 

no  one  raising  a  dissenting  voice.      In  one  lishment,   a   storm   of   protect   would   arise 

county,  by  a  series  of  resolutions  spread  upon  from  ten  thousand  outraged  democrats.    So 

the  minutes,  and  directly  contrary  to  law,  highly  is  the  sheriff  regarded  in  some  of  the 

the  board  of  supervisors  had  actually  abdi-  larger  cities  that  he  is  permitted  to  extract 

cated   its  principal   function   as  auditor  of  an  income  estimated  at  850,000  per  year,  part 

county  bills  to  an  app)ointee  who  ser\ed  with-  of  which,  of  course,  is  added  to  the  " costs"  of 

out  bonds  and  was  subjected  to  no  check  litigants  for  extra  quick  service  of  processes 

whatever  beyond  a  perfimctor\'  annual  ex-  and  is  hidden  away  in  lawyers'  fees, 

amination.    Vouchers  for  public  expenditures  And  the  coroner!     Surely  there  is  a  vast 

were  sometimes  burned,  sometimes  stuffed  amount  of  humor  in  our  solemn  march  to  the 

away  in  barrels  and  other  receptacles  without  polls  to  select  the  gatherer-in  of  dead  men's 

reference  to  order  or  sequence.    Officers  like  bones.    Why  has  not  some  one  suggested  that 

the  county  clerk  and  the  county  treasurer  this  officer  be  made  an  attache  of  the  local 

for  years  had  been  pocketing  fees  which  the  health  department? 

statutes  plainly  stated  were  the  property  of  This  backwardness  and   conservatism  in 

the  State,  not  because  they  were  dishonest  dealing  with  county  officers  has  been  shown, 

but  because  their  predecessors  had  done  so  in  less  ludicrous  ways,  by  comparison  with 

and  that  was  the  only  law  they  had  to  be  someof  the  typical  develoj)ments  in  the  cities. 

guided  by,  and  because  there  was  no  one  by  To  illustrate:  the  idea  of  the  merit  system  of 

to  tell  them  any  different  way.  civil  service  which  was  j)rovided  for  the  cities 

Incidents  like  these  have  their  local  causes  of  New  York  State  in  1883  was  not  extended 

and  their  local  significance.     But  when  they  to  counties  until  1900.    Massachusetts,  which 

come    from    a    hundred    isolated    localities  has  had  a  mandatory  State-wide  civil  scr- 

throughout   the   country   they   picture   the  vice  law  for  cities  for  many  years,  has  not 

chief   influence   which    has    molded    county  yet   touched   the  problem   in   its  own   civil 

government,  and  influence  no  better  culled  divisions;     this,    notwithstanding   that   pre- 

than  by  the  name  of  neglect.    Neglect  on  the  cisely  similar  reasons  for  this  sort  of  j)rotec- 

part  of  the  public  and  of  publicists;   neglect  tion  are  present.    However,  it  may  be  scored 

on  the  part  of  everylxxly  but  professional  on  the  side  of  progress  that  Cook  County, 

jKilitician.s,  who  have  given  the  subject,  in  Illinois,  is  now  about  to  install  a  most  com- 

their  own  [)eculiar  way,  the  most  continuous  plete  and  ui>-to-date  system,  while  in  New 

and  solicitous  care.  Jersey,  the  three  counties  of  Ksscx,  Mercer, 

and   Hudson,   containing,    respectively,   the 

A  MF.DIKVAL  INSTITUTION  citics  of  Newark,  Trenton,  and  Jersey  City, 

have  recently  adopted  the  State  civil  service 

The   county,   even    now,   is   ' 'inlly   a  law  by  jHjpular  referendum. 

medieval  institution,  with  mo              »ns  at  Likcwi.se,    the    i)rintiple    of    non-partisan 

*[)ccial  points  to  meet  the  pressure  of  mtxlern  elections  for  local  officers,  now  in  vogue  in 

life,  and  rarely  has  the  slightest  ^(•^^■l^f^  hern  hundreds  of  cities  and   recognized   in   these 

fpvcn   to  the  incongruities  and  ab-.urdities  units  as  a  practicably  inconlesluble  pro|)o- 

of  Kome  of  the  combinations  in  making  the  sition,   has   made  little  or  no   headway   in 

adjustments.     For  how  else  could  anything  counties,  although  the  reasons  for  a|)plying 
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the  principle  here  are  doubtly  cogent.  The 
obscurity  of  county  oflScers,  the  uninterest- 
ing character  of  their  work,  and  the  conse- 
quent lack  of  publicity  which  surrounds  their 
activity  make  for  dark  passages  and  by-ways 
of  politics  which  directly  favor  any  sort  of 
bad  political  and  business  practice  of  which 
irresponsible  individual  officers  or  county 
rings  are  capable.  And,  incidentally,  these 
same  "rings"  are  important  component 
parts  of  State  machines. 

THE   LONG    COUNTY   BALLOT 

From  the  standpoint  of  efficient  citizenship, 
the  really  serious  side  of  county  politics  is 
the  effect  which  it  has  upon  the  unwieldiness 
and  confusion  of  the  ballot.  It  usually  hap- 
pens that  the  county  officers  are  chosen  at 
the  same  time  as  the  State,  judicial,  and  some- 
times even  city  ticket.  As  Mr.  Roosevelt 
said  in  his  Columbus  speech: 

You  cannot  get  good  service  from  a  public 
servant  if  you  cannot  see  him,  and  there  is  no  more 
effective  way  of  hiding  him  than  by  mixing  him  up 
with  a  multitude  of  others  so  that  they  are  none 
of  them  important  enough  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
average  work-a-day  citizen. 

If  the  district  attorney  were  not  mixed 
up  with  twenty  other  county  officers  of 
decidedly  less  importance,  his  office  would 
undoubtedly  be  stronger  for  standing  in  the 
concentrated  rays  of  public  opinion.  If  the 
supervisors  could  stand  out  from  the  county 
surveyor,  the  coroner,  and  the  county  clerk, 
the  citizens  would  not  have  to  distribute  their 
attention  over  a  long  line  of  meaningless 
names.  Aldermanic  candidates  in  Chicago 
are  no  longer  mixed  up  with  a  multitude  of 
unknown  and  unimportant  county  candidates, 
and  no  doubt  this  fact  has  much  to  do  with 
the  higher  tone  of  Chicago's  governing  body 
in  recent  years.  The  Los  Angeles  ballot  in 
the  November  election  in  1910  contained 
a  list  of  forty-five  sets  of  candidates,  more 
than  half  of  whom  were  for  county  offices. 
This  situation,  by  the  way,  is  being  dealt 
with  by  the  present  county  charter  framers, 
who  plan  to  put  through  drastic  reduction 
in  the  number  of  elective  officers. 

FAULTY     ORGANIZATION 

But  in  the  last  analysis,  the  county  prob- 
lem arises  from  its  bad  ground  plan  of  organi- 
zation. Some  time  ago  the  consolidated 
laws  of  New  York  State  w.ere  searched  to  find 
out  the  legal  relations  of  county  officers  to 
one  another  and  to  the  State  government. 


Without  attempting  to  influence  the  result, 
but  simply  drawing  his  lines  through  the 
most  convenient  open  space,  a  draftsman  got 
the  picture  of  unutterable  confusion  which 
appears  on  the  opposite  page.  A  perfect 
switchboard  for  tangled  lines!  And  what  is 
the  meaning  of  it  all?  Simply  that  there  is  no 
positively  real  administrative  headship  and 
subordination  in  the  county  organization. 

The  statutes  contemplate  that  the  board 
of  supervisors  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
county's  financial  management.  But  this 
board  is  a  large  body,  consisting  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  town  and  each  ward  of  a  city 
within  the  county;  and,  like  county  boards 
of  supervisors  in  other  States,  it  convenes 
only  at  certain  stated  intervals.  Its  members 
have  no  special  qualifications  for  adminis- 
trative work.  There  is  no  continuous  super- 
vision of  the  county  business. 

The  other  administrative  officers  of  the 
county,  like  the  treasurer  and  the  superinten- 
dents of  the  poor,  are  independent  of  their 
direct  control  because  of  their  separate  elec- 
tion and  are  removable  not  by  their  putative 
superiors  themselves,  but  by  the  distant 
governor,  who  may  or  may  not  act  when  his 
attention  is  called  to  local  conditions.  In 
cases  of  actual  malfeasance  the  supervisors 
may  recover  on  the  treasurer's  bond,  or  the 
Attorney-General  may  take  such  action  at 
the  instance  of  the  Comptroller.  But  this 
is  not  that  constant  and  instant  control  which 
is  one  of  the  first  essentials  of  practical  ad- 
ministration. 

To  demonstrate  that  this  absence  of  ad- 
ministrative control  is  open  to  more  than 
academic  objection,  let  me  cite  the  attitude 
of  the  treasurer  of  Cook  County,  Illinois, 
an  official  who  handles  funds  to  the  amount 
of  $50,000,000  a  year.  His  is  a  fee  office,  and 
according  to  the  constitution  of  Illinois  is 
under  the  supervision,  as  to  the  number  of 
his  assistants,  of  the  district  judges.  During 
the  past  year,  after  several  of  the  other  county 
officials  had  submitted  to  the  examination 
of  their  accounts  and  their  office  systems, 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency  undertook, 
at  the  request  of  the  judges,  to  make  an 
examination  of  the  treasurer's  office  fo  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  judges  data  upon  which 
to  authorize  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
clerks.  But  the  treasurer  refused  to  open  his 
office  imder  circmnstances  which  would  per- 
mit of  effective  examination.  The  judges, 
his  legal  superiors,  had  no  power  to  force  his 
hand.  He  was  responsible,  as  he  himself 
declared,  only  to  his  bondsmen,  and  to  them 
only  does  he  render  any  report  for  the  annual 
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flow  of  $50,000,000.  The  people  elect  him. 
But  they  do  not  control  him.  They  have  not 
even  the  boon  of  seeing  what  goes  on  in  his 
office. 

The  position  of  the  county  treasurer  just 
cited  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  theory 
generally  imderlying  county  organization. 
It  is  a  "government  of  laws,"  an  intricate 
tangle  of  checks  and  balances  with  positively 
no  human  force  to  drive  it.  Like  a  big  tour- 
ing car,  with  the  engine  going  and  the  clutch 
on  but  no  driver  in  the  front  seat,  it  follows 
a  devious  path  which  leads  to  destruction. 
No  wonder  that  county  government,  like 
the  old-fashioned  city  organizations,  inevi- 
tably goes  outside  officialdom  and  finds  a 
driver  in  the  person  of  a  county  boss,  or  an 
irresponsible,  unofficial  form  of  commission 
government — the  county  "ring." 

THE   OREGON   PROPOSAL 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  typical  county 
ground  plan  suggested  above  is  the  one  pre- 
])ared  by  the  Oregon  Progressives.  Herein 
is  recognized  a  principle  which  most  other 
practical  reformers  appear  to  have  overlooked. 
And  this  is  the  fact  that  the  county  is  neither 
a  simple  municipal  corporation  nor  a  mere 
civil  di\dsion  of  the  State,  but  partakes  of 
the  attributes  of  both.  Remembering  that 
the  administration  of  law  is  a  function  of  the 
State,  the  Oregon  leaders  have  consistently 
planned  to  keep  the  judicial  machinery  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  functions  which  are  prop- 
erly the  subject  of  local  control.  Thus, 
although  the  judges,  in  deference  to  local 
sentiment,  would  remain  elective,  the  district 
attorney  and  the  sheriff,  who  constitute  the 
principal  agencies  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  would  be  appointees  of  the  governor. 
All  else  in  the  county  is  regarded  as  the  proper 
subject  of  "business"  treatment.  In  the 
latter  department,  the  principles  underlying 
the  commission  plan  have  been  brought  into 
play  so  that  the  governing  board  of  the 
coimty  would  be  a  small  and  "conspicuously 
responsible"  body  vested  with  the  coq^orate 
powers  and  duties  of  the  county.  But, 
Oregon-like,  the  Oregon  plan  goes  just  a  step 
further  than  the  commission  plan,  for,  where 
the  latter  requires  the  members  of  the  govern- 


ing board  individually  to  supervise  the  some- 
what artificially  divided  departments  of 
administration,  the  former  arranges  for  an 
expert  county  manager,  who  would  act  under 
the  direction  of  the  county  directors.  This 
officer  would  appoint  all  the  local  subordi- 
nates, such  as  the  treasurer,  county  clerk, 
and  so  forth. 

As  evidence  of  the  practical  basis  of  this 
suggestion,  witness  this  statement  from 
Mr.  U'Ren: 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  average  farmer 
and  business  man,  and  even  the  average  private 
corporation,  gets  as  much  value  in  business  for 
from  forty  to  sixty  cents  as  our  State  and  local 
governments  get  for  $1.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear 
a  man  of  experience  say,  in  speaking  of  the 
county,  "  I  could  take  half  the  money  and  get  bet- 
ter results  if  I  could  run  it  on  business  principles 
like  I  do  my  own  affairs." 

There  is  experience  to  justify  this  opinion.  In  the 
period  from  January  to  July,  1902,  when  the  busi- 
ness that  is  now  done  by  the  county  clerk's  ofifice 
in  Multnomah  County  was  done  in  three  depart- 
ments by  an  elected  recorder  of  conveyances,  an 
elected  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  and  an  elected 
county  clerk,  the  receipts  were  $13,968.50;  ex- 
penses, $23,928.97.  It  cost  $1.71  to  do  a  dollar's 
worth  of  clerical  work  and  get  the  money.  In  the 
period  from  January  to  June,  1908,  with  the  three 
offices  consolidated  in  one,  the  receipts  were  $31,- 
355;  the  expenses  were  $20,200.51.  It  cost  64  cents 
for  the  county  to  do  the  work  and  get  in  one  dollar 
under  Mr.  Field's  management  of  the  business  of 
the  three  departments  consolidated  in  one. 

Multnomah  County  is  getting  more  work  for 
38  cents  than  it  used  to  get  under  the  old  system 
for  $1.  The  direct  nomination  law,  by  elimination 
of  the  party  bosses  and  of  the  machines,  is  in  some 
degree  responsible  for  the  saving,  but  we  believe 
it  is  in  equal  degree  due  to  the  concentration  of 
executive  responsibility  and  power  in  the  hands  of 
one  man. 

And  so  we  shall  possibly  see  in  Oregon,  re- 
placing the  antiquated  incoherent  anachro- 
nism which  has  passed  for  county  govern- 
ment, a  system  which  at  least  in  the  designing 
is  thought  modern  and  scientific, — the  direct 
antithesis  of  what  every  reader  of  these  lines 
has  known.  Based  as  it  is  upon  a  thorough 
analysis  of  all  the  constituent  factors  in 
coimty  organization,  it  is  an  embodiment 
of  the  generally  accepted  constructive  idea 
in  recent  political  thought;  unity  of  or- 
ganization, administration  by  experts,  and 
simplicity  of  citizenship  through  the  short 
ballot. 
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ELECTRICITY  AS   A    FACTOR  OF   LATTER-DAY 

CIVILIZATION 


IX  an  address  before  the  Society  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers  of  Berlin,  Mr.  G.  Siegel 
has  summarized  verj^  succinctly  and  strik- 
ingly the  modifications  of  ci\-ilization  wrought 
by  electricity  x\'ithin  decades  few  enough  to 
be  spanned  by  the  life  of  a  single  indi\'idual. 
We  quote  from  an  abridged  report  of  the 
address  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue 
Scientifique: 

A  retrospective  view  shows  that  the  first  im- 
portant application  of  electricity  was  in  the  field 
of  communication.  It  is  the  telegraph  and  the 
telephone  which  enabled  us  solve  the  principal 
problem  of  communication,  the  conquest  of  space 
and  time,  in  a  manner  so  perfect  that  the  very 
imagination  could  scarce  surpass  it. 

The  security  and  rapidity  of  the  transmission  of 
news  has  attained  a  development  hitherto  un- 
known and  hardly  dreamed  of,  and  since  all  civili- 
zation rests  upon  the  intercourse  of  individuals, 
and  this  intercourse  depends  on  an  exchange  as 
rapid  as  possible  of  ideas  and  experience,  we  in- 
stantly recognize  here  the  ciNnlizing  influence  of 
electricity. 

We  need  only  recall  the  miraculous  saving  by 
wireless  telegraphy  of  ships  in  distress,  the  sure 
and  swift  assistance  made  fxjssible  by  electricity 
in  cases  of  catastrophe,  the  prompt  and  efficacious 
adviscmentH  and  measures  of  relief  in  epidemics,  to 
comprehend  how  electricity  furthers  the  moS* 
simple  and  elementary-  of  all  human  instincts,  that 
of  the  prescr\'ation  of  life  and  health. 

Far  from  confining  itself  to  this  defensive  r61e,  it 
gives  the  most  active  aid  to  the  development  of 
commerce  .  .  .  not  only  by  the  prompt  and 
exact  tr  -ion  of  news  but  also  by  such  means 

as    cl< '  jhting,    lading    devices,  turntables, 

etc.  .  .  . 

It  is  elertririty  that  announces  the  arrival  of 
trains  and  facilitates  their  departure,  it  regulates 
mgnals,  governs  nee<llc<(,  assigns  their  (laths  to 
trains  and  arrests  them  in  case  of  <langer.  The 
fine  n<  ■  >f  wires  it   demanris  has  iKTome  a 

mrvo'i  '    as  it   were.      Hnl   ne( cHMry  as  a 

n«r  to  every    living   crcaturf,    the 

lat'  •  n  anfl  ini|K>iini  without  h<art 

ami  musrU"'*,  and  elertririty  assumes  ihetc  rAles 
alsTi,  first,  in  the  <tervire  of  tramways.  More  than 
any  other  mc>:ins  <A  ff^mmuniiati'in  thi>«i*  ronibine 
lately,  ra(>irlity,  fr.  ,ind  <  heapm-HH.      The) 

prrmi»    th'-    n-ntr  ■  of    »h<'    fir<xlii<  »ion    of 

rp'  •  'ii'i 

m'.  .  of 

smoke,  sfKrt,  and  '  ijrraiion  in  sfM-ed  with 

I  he   r/>r'- "M" '■!    '-  ,    of    M-fkirating    homes 

from  f  I  Insuring  on  the  one  hand 

tfii'  in<i  on  I  (i<    (ii  M<r  ''■'  '  <inifort 

an  i     .   .   .   'I  h'-   s.inw    i  n-   tni<- 


in  general  of  longer  electric  roads,  and  we  sec  that 
electricity,  more  than  any  previously  available 
resource  can  serve  our  jieeds  with  the  least  expen- 
diture of  force,  energy,  and  material.  .  .  . 

Electricity  found  agriculture  in  a  precarious 
state.  On  the  great  estates  the  scarcity  of  labor 
had  become  a  permanent  affliction.  The  farmers, 
lacking  a  proper  motive  power,  lacked  simple  and 
cheap  machines  capable  of  accomplishing  the 
intensive  culture  which  only  is  certainly  remunera- 
tive. Electricity  has  remedied  all  this;  it  has  given 
agriculture  not  only  a  cheap  and  safe  illuminant, 
but  a  working  motive  power,  more  certain  and 
cheaper  than  man  or  beast.  .  .  .  The  electric 
motor,  docile  and  sure,  attached  to  the  machine, 
takes  upon  itself  all  the  mechanical  labor,  without 
exacting,  like  the  beast,  the  least  food  in  the 
inters'als  of  service. 

.And  the  man  has  only  to  direct  and  supervise 
the  work,  being  thus  able  to  expend  his  energy  in 
more  useful  forms  of  activity. 

The  lecturer  proceeds  to  give  some  specific 
e.xamples,  such  as  electric  sheep-shearers, 
which  not  only  save  time  by  working  six 
times  as  fast,  but  annoy  the  animal  less;  and 
milking  machines,  which  have  the  further 
advantages  of  economy  and  hygienic  clean- 
liness. 

THE   PROMOTION    OF    INDUSTRY 

But  it  is  in  the  domain  of  industry  that 
electricity  is  most  triumphant,  because  of  the 
concentrated  i)roduction  of  the  motive  power, 
its  sim[)le  and  easy  transmissions  and  the 
distribution  of  the  energy  to  the  smallest 
units. 

The  imix'tuosity  of  the  wind  finds  itself  sub- 
jected to  regulated  service;  the  sol.ir  heat  accumu- 
lated then-  thousiinds  of  ye.irs  in  the  co.d  is  trans- 
formed into  brilliant  light,  useful  hi-at  and  cn-ativir 
energy;  the  raging  cataracts  must  convert  their 
violence  into  useful  labor.  .  .  .  By  creating  a 
strong  anri  flourishing  iiidustr\'  chMiricity  supports 
thous;in<ls  of  [M-opif,  facilitates  the  construction 
of  in.ichines,  anel  mo  tr.iiisforins  thcs<'  that  they  are 
to  those  of  other  days  as  miglit\-  ;;i.inis  to  pun\- 
dwarfs. 

In  brief,  electricity  may  be  said  to  facilitate 
marvclously  the  struggle  of  man  with  matter. 
And  this  is  true  of  the  small  iiirliislrics  as  well 
a.s  those  larger  ones  su(  h  as  iron  rolling,  weav- 
ing, agriruilure,  and  so  forlli. 
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The  specializing  tendency  which  characterizes 
modern  industry,  and  the  consequent  manufacture 
on  a  large  scale,  are  facilitated  by  electricity,  while 
the  reduction  of  expense,  of  service,  the  elimina- 
tion of  manual  labor  and  the  amelioration  of  social 
and  hygienic  conditions  determines  an  advance 
such  as  was  never  before  made  in  so  brief  a  period 
in  any  department  of  human  activity. 

The  artisan  and  the  small  industrial  worker, 
thanks  to  the  electric  motor,  can  benefit  in  their 
turn  by  technical  progress.  The  old-time  tailor, 
working  for  the  great  merchants  with  needle  and 
,  scissors  could  with  difificulty  complete  eight  suits 
in  a  week.  But  the  dressmaker  of  to-day  has  at 
her  command  under  electric  power,  a  sewing  ma- 
chine and  pressing  irons,  enabling  her  to  earn  many 
times  as  much  money  with  less  expense  of  physical 
labor  and  more  certainty,  while  breathing  an  at- 
mosphere infinitely  more  salubrious. 

Like  facts  are  true  of  many  other  trades,  such 
as  the  baker,  the  butcher,  the  carpenter,  the 
cabinet-maker,  etc.  In  brief  there  exists  no  occu- 
pation whatever  where  the  electric  motor  cannot 
be  substituted  for  manual  labor,  both  augmenting 
the  yield  and  ameliorating  sanitary  and  social 
conditions,  besides  improving  the  wage  of  the 
artisan,  and  thus  also  the  conditions  of  his  existence. 

But  industry  and  commerce  are  so  closely 
interrelated  and  interdependent  that  improv- 
ing the  former  must  improve  the  latter. 

All  the  progress  in  industry,  the  regularity  and 
rapidity  of  news-transmission,  the  acceleration  and 
simplification  of  transportation  of  men  and  mer- 
chandise, are  of  equal  importance  for  commerce.  .  . . 

Thus  electricity  has  revolutionized  all  the 
branches  of  commerce  by  simplifying  their  service. 

A   CIVILIZING   AGENT 

Turning  to  the  field  of  science  we  find 
results  of  equal  importance  if  less  obviously 
dazzling. 

Electricity  not  only  constitutes  a  very  important 
branch  of  scientific  research  itself,  but  it  stimulates 
its  elder  sisters  and  aids  them  to  win  new  triumphs; 
it  enlarges  the  domains  of  chemistry  and  physics, 
which  it  often  provides  with  new  means  of  obser- 
vation and  more  powerful  weapons.  ...  I  will 
cite  only  the  discovery  of  the  Hertzian  waves, 
which  in  their  turn  have  led  to  the  advancement  of 
wireless  telegraphy,  electro-chemistry,  the  deter- 
mination of  high  speeds,  and  of  elevated  tem- 
peratures. 

In  like  fashion  it  enriches  mathematics  with 
new  problems,  and  poses  fresh  tasks  for  juris- 
prudence, the  creation  of  new  judiciary  conditions. 

The  enormous  gains  in  medicine  due  to 
electricity,  both  by  the  application  of  the  X- 
rays  and  by  various  treatments  are  too  well- 
known  to  linger  over,  but  the  aspects  of  its 
social  service  may  be  briefly  considered. 

The  telephone  has  become  almost  indispensable 
to  our  social  life  and  the  operation  of  a  modern 
theater  would  be  impossible  without  electricity. 
If  we  enter  the  theater  with  a  sense  of  perfect 
security  it   is  because  we  know  the  qualities  of 


electric  light,  which  eliminates  nearly  all  danger. 
We  understand  too  the  powerful  assistance  given 
by  electricity  to  the  complicated  technical  opera- 
tions involved  in  stage-setting  and  lighting;  and  to 
electricity  we  owe  a  new  form  of  theatric  spectacle, 
of  constantly  increasing  importance,  the  cinemato- 
graph. 

While  the  lecturer  admits  that  it  has  not 
as  yet  served  as  a  source  of  inspiration  in  fine 
arts,  a  circumstance  largely  due  of  course  to 
its  impalpable  nature,  while  the  arts  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  form  and  color,  he 
believes  that  when  the  civilizing  importance 
of  electricity  is  fully  realized,  electricity  will 
find  an  artist  worthy  of  its  glory. 

While  its  domestic  applications  are  still 
rather  limited  this  field  is  constantly  widen- 
ing, and  such  uses  are  by  no  means  unneces- 
sary modern  refinements  or  manifestations 
of  e.xaggerated  luxury.  On  the  contrary  such 
uses  are  in  fact,  significant  of  an  economy  of 
time,  strength,  and  energy,  so  conducive  to  our 
welfare  as  to  enable  us  to  perform  our  essential 
labors  more  easily  and  confront  the  struggle 
for  existence  with  larger  chances  of  success. 
Here  again  the  lecturer  finds  electricity  a 
civilizing  agent,  since  those  persons  who 
accomplish  their  given  tasks  most  quickly 
and  efficiently  are  more  useful  members  of 
society  than  those  who  waste  time  and 
strength  on  trifles. 

Finally,  he  presents  another  point  of  view 
in  the  following  words: 

As  long  as  wind  and  water  were  used  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  and  while  even  coal  was  im- 
perfectly exploited,  we  were,  like  the  primitive 
peoples,  satisfied  with  the  gifts  yielded  volun- 
tarily by  the  sun  and  without  any   special    effort. 

To-day,  electricity  is  more  and  more  subjecting 
to  our  service  the  forces  of  nature — the  wind  and 
the  waves;  coal  and  water;  gases  and  oils;  the 
treasures-  at  our  disposal  find  a  better  and  more 
rational  utilization,  which  creates  a  surplus  of 
energy,  that  is,  of  national  wealth.  But  the  more 
the  applications  of  electricity  are  generalized,  the 
more  will  open  fires  disappear  from  the  household, 
the  studio,  and  the  factory.  Fires  will  continue 
to  flame  only  in  great  generating  stations. 

It  is  certain  that  this  tendency  will  bring  us 
closer  to  the  model  we  find  in  nature,  which  needs 
no  flame  for  the  production  of  light,  heat,  or  power; 
the  rays  of  the  sun  are  the  one  inexhaustible  force. 
In  examining  more  closely  physical  phenomena, 
we  see  that  a  rational  and  perfect  utilization  of 
time,  matter,  and  power  is  the  fundamental  law 
and  ultimate  secret  of  nature,  and  that  if  the  final 
goal  of  civilization  consists  in  imitating  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  mechanism  of  nature,  electricity 
has  done  more  in  a  few  years  to  attain  this  goal  than 
all  the  anterior  centuries. 

Wherever  electricity  has  been  set  in  operation 
we  achieve  an  increase  of  security  and  of  yield, 
with  a  less  expenditure  of  matter,  a  replacement 
of  muscular  force  by  mechanical  motor  force — in 
other  words  an  increasing  spiritualization  of  labor. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  CULTURE  IN  LATIN 

AMERICA 


THE  extension  of  the  exchange  of  profes- 
sors between  certain  universities  of  our 
land  and  those  of  foreign  countries,  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America,  has  aroused  a  lively 
interest  among  the  cultured  classes  in  Spain, 
for    this   movement   seems   to   indicate   an 
attempt  to  substitute  North  American  for 
Spanish  ideas  and  ideals  in  the  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America.     It  is,  indeed, 
quite    natural    that 
intelligent  Spaniards 
should    see    here    a 
\'en.-    grave    danger 
for  the  perpetuation 
of  Spanish  intellect- 
ual influence  in  these 
countries,  and  should 
regard    with    appre- 
hension a  movement 
threatening  to  under- 
mine this  influence  to 
the  advantage  of  the 
great    Anglo  -  Saxon 
republic. 

This  theme  is  abh- 
handled  in  EspaTui 
Moderna  (Madrid) 
by  Prof,  \icente  Gay 
of  the  Universitv  of 
Valladolid.  He  finds 
that  the  difference 
of  language  dues  not 
constitute  an  imjxjr- 
lant  ol>stacle  to  the 
introduction  of 
North  American 
iffeas  into  Latin 
.\mcrica.  Of  this  he 
says: 


The  possibility,  or  rather  the  probabilit)-, 
that"  Anglo-Saxon  America  can  thus  acquire 
an  ever-increasing  influence  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  stimulated  a  movement  in  Spain  tend- 
ing to  tighten  the  bonds  of  intellectual  unity 
between  that  land  and  the  Spanish-speaking 
peoples  of  the  New  World.  Here  also  an 
interchange  of  professors  has  been  initiated. 
As   to    this  effort    Professor   Gay  cites  the 

following  words  of 
Professor  .\ltamira, 
to  whom  the  success 
of  the  scheme  was 
largely  due: 

This  is  but  a  begin- 
ning and  a  symptom.  If 
ihc  work  is  carried  on, 
ii  will  have  some  signifi- 
cance; if,  however,  it  is 
abandoned,  the  fruits 
will  be  lost.  If  all  the 
lorccs  that  can  collab- 
orate in  this  work,  the 
State,  the  professors, 
the  >outh  of  Spain,  the 
l)ress,  etc.,  pursue  the 
task  entluisiasticalK-, 
with  purit>  of  aim,  with 
a  firm  will,  Spain  can 
fulfil  in  America  the 
<iut\'  imposed  upon  her 
b\-  her  histor\-,  her 
blood  and  her  inherited 
(iilture.  Otherwise,  the 
jiresent  occasion  ha^■ing 
been  neglected,  we  may- 
say  good-bye  to  Am- 
erica. .AboNeall,  let  us 
not  disguise  our  apathy 
and  our  coldness  under 
till-  mask  (jf  rhetorical 
addressesat  official  ban- 
quets, for  they  are  both 
useless  and  worthless. 
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ihi'pronf-   ing  words,  the  employment  of  the  modern 
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should  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  following 
the  example  set  by  the  German  publishers,  past 
masters  in  this  art.  They  should  offer  clear  and 
exact  information  to  those  for  whom  Spanish  is  the 
mother  tongue. 

•  The  aid  of  the  state  should  not  be  claimed  in  the 
effort  to  uphold  Spain's  influence,  for  we  have  in 
Latin  America  at  the  present  time  a  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity especially  appropriate  for  the  exercise  of  pri- 
vate and  individual  initiative,  and  it  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  that  Spaniards  should  do  all  in  their 


j)ower  to  fulhl  the  mission  of  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  hold  that  Spanish  culture  already 
has  on  Spanish  America.  The  recent  foundation 
of  the  Liga  Cervantina  is  an  event  that  encourages 
high  hopes  and  promises  much  for  the  future. 
With  the  name  of  Cervantes  inscribed  on  its  ban- 
ner, this  association  is  prepared  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram for  the  diffusion  of  Spanish-American  culture 
by  presenting  to  Spaniards  and  South  Americans 
in  turn  the  best  and  most  characteristic  aspects  of 
each  branch  of  the  Spanish  race. 


PRESERVING  FRANCE'S  BEAUTIFUL  CHURCHES 


As  a  result  of  the  anti-clerical  legislation  in 
France,  the  parish  churches  of  that 
country  have  been  to  a  large  extent  aban- 
doned, and  as  the  funds  allotted  for  their  sup- 
port while  the  concordat  was  in  force  are  no 
longer  available,  there  is  grave  danger  that 
many  of  them  will  fall  to  decay  from  lack  of 
the  necessary  repairs.  This  state  of  things 
is  a  cause  of  distress  not  for  French  Catholics 
alone,  but  for  lovers  of  architectural  beauty 
all  over  the  world.  In  an  eloquent  address 
delivered  before  the  Societe  d'Economie  So- 
ciale  and  reported  in  -the  Reforme  Sociale, 
M.  Maurice  Barres,  of  the  French  Academy, 
voices  the  sentiments  of  those  who  are  trying 
to  induce  effective  action  on  the  part  of  the 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  OF  ST.  LOUIS  AT 
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CENTRAL  FRANCE 


government  for  the  preservation  of  these 
churches.  The  actual  conditions  are  thus 
presented  by  M.  Barres: 

The  communes  may  indeed  aid  in  preserving  the 
churches,  but  they  are  in  no  wise  obliged  so  to  do. 
There  are  no  longer  any  appropriations  for  this 
purpose  in  the  budget  of  the  State.  In  conse- 
quence, no  one  is  legally  bound  to  aid  in  the  main- 
tenance of  these  edifices.  It  will  be  objected  that 
there  are  the  Catholics,  the  faithful  who  love  their 
churches.  .  .  .  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  the 
law  does  not  accord  them  the  right  to  give  this  aid. 
The  municipalities  which  now  own  the  churches 
may  refuse  the  money  of  the  faithful,  and  they  do 
not  fail  to  make  use  of  this  privilege.  So  that, 
legally,  the  churches  are  altogether  without  protec- 
tion, and  thus  we  see  these  monuments,  the  no- 
blest, most  venerable  and  precious  of  our  country, 
placed  in  danger  of  ruin  and  decay. 

This  situation  has  not  failed  to  excite  public 
opinion.  A  noble  petition  has  been  prepared,  and 
has  been  signed  by  nearly  every  member  of  the 
Institute,  by  the  members  of  all  the  provincial 
Academies,  by  those  of  all  the  archaeological  socie- 
ties, by  all  the  artists,  from  the  most  eminent  mas- 
ters down  to  the  rapins  of  Montmartre.  We  have 
seen  learned  men  who  are  atheists  give  their  signa- 
tures without  hesitation,  and  also  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  who  are  certainly  free  from 
any  belief  in  supernatural  agencies  in  the  universe. 

The  French  Government  has  already  taken 
favorable  action  in  certain  isolated  cases,  but 
such  half-measures  are  necessarily  quite 
insufficient,  for  special  legislation  in  each  sep- 
arate case,  where  thousands  of  cases  are  in- 
volved, would  mean  an  altogether  unwarrant- 
able delay.  The  following  eloquent  words  of 
M.  Barres  are  well  calculated  to  stimulate 
more  effective  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
State: 

Our  French  churches  constitute  an  epitome  of 
the  architectural  history  of  France.  What  has 
secular  architecture  bequeathed  to  us  that  can  be 
compared  with  this  unbroken  chain  of  forms,  cov- 
ering a  period  of  ten  centuries?  What  can  be  found 
comparable  to  this  splendid  evolution  of  church 
architecture,  assuming  various  forms  according  to 
the  different  epochs  and  to  the  different  regions, 
and  even  in  the  different   parishes  of  the  same 
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region.  In  this  long  series  of  Roman  churches, 
Gothic  churches,  churches  of  the  French  Renais- 
sance, of  the  Baroque  period,  no  two  can  be  found 
in  our  France  that  arc  exactly  alike.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible that  our  age.  that  the  present  generation,  will 
IK-rmit  this  destruction  of  French  architecture. 
We  must,  irresfjective  of  party  differences,  unani- 
mously demand  a  statuton.-  provision  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  churches. 

It  is  not  therefore  simply  as  religious  edi- 
fices that  these  abandoned  churches  deserve 
protection,  but  as  historic  monuments;  and 
this  oflFers  an  opportunity  for  favorable  offi- 
cial action  without  ofitending  the  tender  sensi- 
bilities of  the  radicals,  for  there  already  e.xists 
a  law  gixing  to  the  State  the  right  to  take  the 
necessar}'  steps  for  the  preservation  of  na- 
tional monuments  possessing  historic  interest 
or  significance.  As,  however,  the  expense  of 
caring  for  the  numerous  church  edifices  would 
necessarily  be  very  hea\y,  the  speaker  recog- 
nized that  this  task  must  be  undertaken  with 
the  collaboration  of  the  municipalities  and 
with  that  of  individuals  interested  in  the 
cause.  In  conclusion,  M.  Barres  said,  em- 
j)hasizing  the  practicability  and  necessity  of 
united  action: 

A  few  da>'s  since,  I  went  to  Caen,  which  is,  as  you 
know,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  French 
cities,  because  of  its  historic  monuments,  and  there 
I  saw, on  the  same  platform,  the  Bishup  of  Ba\eux 
and  M.  Perrolte,  the  radical  mayor  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  the  pnjgrcssive  deputies  Engerand  and 
Flandin,  and  all  were  gi\'ing  their  heartiest  ap- 
proval to  this  ram[)aign  for  the  preservation  of  our 
churches.  This  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the 
combination  that  can  be  organized  for  the  purpose. 

Kvfn    the    PrfiK'stants    have    manifested    their 

'  ''ir  this  cause.     Thus  we  have 

izing  a  va>t  union  <»f  all  righl- 
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(The  building  is  falling  to  ruins  and  it  is  proposed  to  raise 
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thin  king  and  right -feeling  people,  of  all  true  patriots, 
to  insure  the  preservation  of  the  most  precious 
treasures  of  our  village  communities,  of  those 
ancient  monuments  which  represent  much  more 
than  a  merely  poetic  emotion,  for  lhe\'  testify  to  a 
])o\verful  U[)ward  movement  of  ci\  ilizatioii,  and 
without  them  everyone  well  knows  that  no  nation 
cm  endure. 


A  BIG  ALL-INCLUSIV^K  r.AIK)R    TRUSF    THE 

AIM  OI'    THK  I.   VV.   W. 


I\  the  June  i.ssue  of  the  Rkvikw  we  gave, 
under  the  caption  "  Industrial  Unionism 
and  11*1  Ideals,"  an  account  of  the  aims  of  the 
Indu.'^trial  Workers  of  the  World  as  set  forth 
in  an  article  by  Dr.  William  K.  Hohn,  a  uni- 
versity man  identifierl,  in  their  early  days, 
with  the  "I.  W.  W.'s,"  as  these  lalKjr-union- 
i.st.H  are  commonly  called.  Among  other 
things  l)T.  Hohn  said: 


\  III'  ifif 

f,,.f.,  ..;.i 


treanuriT    of    the 
■  .  -     ..  rid.   wrote   me   in 

ih4.-  L.I  irikv  wa«  on,  that 

'.  I'l     <  iifxied     itf>me     15,000 


From  an  article  by  Miss  .\gne*  C.  Laut  in 
the  Technifitl  H'orU,  it  would  up|>ear  either 


that  these  figures  are  subject  to  correcliun  or 
that  the  I.  W.  W.  ha\  c  received  enormous  ac- 
cessions to  their  numbers.  .Miss  Laut  \is- 
ited  the  strikers  on  the  ('aiiadian  Xortliern 
kaiiway,  and,  combining  acumen  with  diplo- 
macy, succeeded  in  gaining  very  frank,  in 
some  cases  very  startling,  admissions  from 
se\eral  of  the  men  which  show  that  the 
I.  W.  W.  intend  to  stick  at  nothing  in  the 
■lishnient  of  their  <-nd>-.  Take,  for 
1. .;....!  c,  the  following  declaration  made  to 
MiHS  Laut  in  one  of  the  strike  camps  in 
Vancouver,  B.  C: 

We  .ire  only  n'lx  N'lMrx  oM  iiM  an  orKani/alion  in 
thin  cdiinlry.  We  arr  only  nix  yearn  uld;  and  we 
are  one  hiindrf*!  thoun.ini!  ntronK  on  the   l',irific 
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Coast,  and  five  hundred  thousand  strong  in 
Europe.  We  are  the  foundation  layer  of  the  in-; 
dustrial  world,  the  shovel  stiffs,  the  mill  hands,  the 
dock  workers,  the  section  men.  How  long  do  you 
think  the  world  could  go  on  if  we  stopped?  It 
would  paralyze  every  wheel  of  commerce.  That  is 
frankly  what  we  aim  to  do — to  refuse  work  till  all 
industry  is  taken  over  by  the  laboring  classes. 

Another  of  the  strikers  said  to  Miss  Laut: 

You  think  we  are  beaten?  We  will  go  back  to 
work  and  accumulate  funds  and  strike  again,  and 
strike  yet  again  till  the  public  finds  it  cheaper  for 
us  to  operate  all  industry  than  to  tolerate  the  recur- 
ring deadlock.  We  are  striking  solely  to  over- 
throw the  capital  system.  First,  in  England,  it 
was  the  railways.  Then  it  was  the  coal  mines. 
Now  it  is  the  docks.  ...  "I  Won't  Works"  they 
call  us.     They  are  right.     The  Industrial  Workers 


,  ywONT  WORK'^ 

^  MORE 

iS    THAN     g  HOURS 

vSa AFTER  MAY  PM912y 


WHY  THKY  ARE  KNOWN  AS 

of  the  World  are  "I  W'on't  Works"  for  capital. 
We  work  only  for  the  laborer,  and  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire;  and  our  hire  is  all  that  labor 
produces:  not  just  half  of  it,  with  the  other  half 
going  for  profit.  In  overthrowing  capital,  we  shall 
eliminate  the  profit  system.  No  more  shall  be 
produced  than  can  be  used  by  the  producer. 

Miss  Laut,  who  is  herself  a  Canadian,  sug- 
'gested  to  one  leader  that  she  did  not  think 
that  the  secret  propaganda  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
would  ever  succeed  in  the  factories  of  Eastern 
Canada  because  of  the  operatives  being 
French  Canadians  and  the  Catholic  Church 
opposing  secret  orders.  This  reply  was 
made: 

You  don't,  don't  you?  Then  let  me  tell  you 
there  is  not  a  railway  yard  nor  factory  from  Mont- 
real to  Vancouver,  from  Lawrence  in  New 
,  England  to  San  Diego,  California,  where  we  have 
not  our  secret  agents  organizing.  .  .  .  You  put 
your  finger  on  any  point  of  the  map;  and  I  can  tell 
you  of  our  organizer  there. 


It  is  curious,  Miss  Laut  remarks,  how  slow 
the  public  have  been  to  realize  that  the 
I.  W.  W.'s  are  a  new  force  in  the  labor  world. 

Arbitration,  the  ballot,  compromise,  profit 
sharing,  contract — all  are  excoriated,  despised, 
repudiated  by  the  newest  labor  movement.  "Dis- 
content," "expropriation,"  "revolution,"  are  the 
watchwords. 

Mitchell  and  Gompers  are  regarded  as  "vul- 
tures, doing  the  bidding  of  the  master  class." 
Another  manifesto  says:  "  W.e  do  not  want  to 
build  a  job  trust "  (speaking  of  the  old  trades- 
unions):  we  aim  at  a  big  all-inclusive  labor 
trust. ^'  Sabotage,  mutiny,  even  treason,  are 
advocated  by  the  I.  W.  W.  Says  one  mani- 
festo : 

Listen  men,  the  day  is  once  more, at  hand  when 
treason  is  the  supreme  duty  of  every  man  and 
mutiny  a  soldier's  highest  obligation.  ...  In  case 
of  dispute,  remain  at  the  post  and  turn  out  work  in 
such  shape  as  to  be  unfit  for  sale.  The  more 
skilled  the  workman  is,  the  greater  his  knowledge 
of  how  to  spoil  work  without  being  detected.  .  .  . 
The  general  strike  of  all  labor  is  nothing  less  than 
the  Social  Revolution  at  which  we  aim. 

Being  asked  by  Miss  Laut  whether  he  did 
not  fear  to  overthrow  a  civilization  that  it  has 
taken  the  world  billions  of  years  to  build  up, 
and  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  remove 
the  evils  instead  of  smashing  everything  over 
a  precipice,  a  leader  replied:  "Fear?  What 
have  we  to  fear?  It's  the  middle  class  that 
have  everything  to  fear.  We  have  nothing 
to  lose.     Let  the  smash  come! " 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  street  agitators,  now  doing  time  in 
New  Westminster  prison,  had  advocated 
$4  an  hour  for  a  three-hour  day,  Miss  Laut  put 
to  one  of  the  leaders  the  following  proposi- 
tion: 

I  love  work  and  thousands  of  people  do.  We 
don't  want  a  three-hour  day  for  our  own  affairs. 
Supposing  that  I  wanted  to  work  sixteen  hours  a 
day,  as  many  people  whom  you  call  "capitalists" 
do  work  every  day  of  their  lives;  supposing  I  want 
to  earn  |564a  day  to  your  $12,  why  should  your  new 
system  of  utter  freedom  prevent  me  or  anybody 
else? 

The  reply  was:'  "For  the  good  of  the  labor 
world — to  prevent  a  capital  system  ever 
growing  up  again;  and  we  forcibly  would 
exile  you  from  our  new  nation  if  you  worked 
more  than  three  hours  a  day;  but  you  forget 
that  in  a  society  where  there  would  be  no  rent, 
no  interest,  no  dividends,  no  surplus  products, 
you  would  have  no  motive  to  amass  $64  to 
my  $12."  As  Miss  Laut  observes,  "The 
reconstructed  society  is  to  have  no  concep- 
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THE   RECENT   ••DEMONSTRATION    STRIKE"    OF   THE   I.    W.    W.    AT    LAWRENCE.  MASS. 


tion  of  the  joy  of  work  for  its  own  sake." 
And  she  concludes  her  article  with  these 
words  of  warnini;: 

But  do  noi  mi-iakc  the  force  of  the  movement! 
It  is  not  a  local  lalxjr  fray.  It  is  a  worUl  war  that 
aims  to  make  the  French  Revolution  look  like 
petty  politics.  Ask  an  I.  W.  \V.  man  what  the 
continual  sporadic  strikes  of  the  last  year  mean; 


the  rail,  coal  and  (hjck  strikes  in  Hiiijland ;  the  con- 
struction and  dock  and  smelter  and  mill  strikes  in 
the  L'nited  States,  and  he  tells  nou  frankK,  without 
mincing  matters,  that  all  the  little  strikes  are  to 
educate  the  workers  for  the  Big  ( ieneral  Strike;  and 
the  Big  (icneral  Strike  is  to  be  the  Revolution, 
bloodless  if  possible,  l)l(jodless  if  the  armies  of  the 
world  can  first  be  won  over;   but  if  not — then,  their 


ni 
hid 


anifesto   says — and    there    is   a    terribli-    menace 
dden  behind  that  one  word — "forcibly." 


THE  STEEL  CORPORATION'S  SELF- 
IXVESTIG.M'ION 


THE  United  States  Steel  Cor|)<»ralion  re- 
cently i.ssucd  to  its  stockholders  a  circu- 
lar entitled  "Action  of  t'nitetl  States  Steel 
<     -■    -  ■■'   ■  -       !'■  f  ommendations     of 

Then-  is  nothing 
in  thi.H  caption  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
casual    '  and    yet    "thereby    han^s   a 

talc"-  ..:...:  .inif|ue  in  the  (ornnierciai  annals 
of  thi.H  country,  hein^  no  le>s  than  an  account 
of  Ihr  it  lion  hy  il\rl/  of  Ifir  lor^r^l  iruJus- 

('■  ■'    ■-'  n  in  Ihr  I  nitrd  StoUs.     The  in- 

'  i^ave  riv  tf)  thi>  self  investiga- 

tion are  set  forth  in  detail  hy  Mr.  Frank  li. 


('o|»ley  in  the  Amrritiin  .\fii^^aziiif  for  Octo- 
ber, and  the  following  suininary  of  them  will 
doubtk-ss  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Kkvikw: 

The  attention  (jf  Mr.  Charh-s  M.  Cabot  of  Bos- 
ion,  a  i»t«Kk holder  in  the  I'niteil  Stales  Steel  Cor- 
{toralion,  havinic  lK-«-n  direrte<l  to  "ihe  Nh(K-kiiiK 
'  "  I   c)therwiM-,"  of  a  crrl.iin 

in  PillsbiitKh,  ihal  K'nllc 
III. Ill  f<  l(  ill. It,  .in  .1  iiiM  kholder  in  I  he  i  (ir|Miralion 
ih.il  rmplovfil  iliiM-  iiH  n,  he  wan  p.irlly  rrsiionHi- 
blr  for  the  iindrHir.dili' I  ondiiions  I'xisiiit^  .imoiiKNt 
them.  He,  iherefori.  .irranKe<l  wiih  Jiid^e  IJU-rt 
Henry  (iary,  rxc«ulive  head  of  ilu    roriMtralion, 
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THE  STEEL   CORPORATIONS   INVESTIGATING    COMMITTEE 

(Left  to  right:  Charles  M.  Cabot,  Charles  A.  Painter,  Stuyvesant  Fish,  WilUam  H.  Matthews,  Charles  L.  Taylor,  C.  L.  Closj) 


that  an  article  "setting  forth  contHtions  that 
Mr.  Cabot  believed  should  be  changed  and  advo- 
cating progressive  policies  in  general,"  should  be 
prepared  by  Mr.  John  A.  Fitch,  a  well-known  in- 
vestigator, and  that  this  article  should  be  mailed  at 
Mr.  Cabot's  expense  to  15,000  holders  of  the  cor- 
poration's preferred  stock.  The  article  was  writ- 
ten, and  in  it  Mr.  Fitch  set  forth  that  "the  factors 
that  entered  most  deeply  into  the  lives  of  the  steel 
workers  as  he  had  found  them  were  'a  daily  and 
weekly  scheduleof  hours, both  shockingly  long;  a  sys- 
tem of  speeding  that  adds  overstrain  to  overtime; 
and,  crowning  all,  a  system  of  repression  that 
stifles  initiative  and  destroys  healthy  citizenship.' " 

Before  mailiiig  the  article  to  the  stockhold- 
ers, Mr.  Cabot  desired  that  the  public  should 
read  it,  and  it  was  printed,  under  the  title 
"Old  Age  at  Forty,"  in  the  American  Maga- 
zine for  March,  1 9 1 1 .  It  did  not  please  Judge 
Gary,  who  apparently  had  thought  that  the 
only  questions  to  be  raised  were  "the  seven- 
day  week,  the  twelve-hour  day,  and  perhaps 
the  speeding  of  the  men,"  and  he  withdrew 
his  promise  to  let  Mr.  Cabot  have  access  to 
the  stockholders'  list.  Mr.  Cabot  appealed 
to  the  courts,  and  they  decided  in  his  favor. 
On  April  17,  191 1,  he  attended  the  annual 


meeting  of  the  corporation  and  succeeded  in 
putting  through  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
chairman,  Judge  Gary,  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  investigation.  The  chairman  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Cabot,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Painter, 
Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish,  Mr.  William  H.  Mat- 
thews, Secretary,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Taylor,  and 
Mr.  C.  L.  Close;  and  this  committee  made 
a  tour  of  the  mills  from  April  3  to  April  12 
of  this  year.  They  found  the  foUoAving 
conditions: 


That  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  plants, 
the  seven-day  week  had  been  relegated  to  the  past, 
and  they  recommended  the  absolute  enforcement 
of  its  inhibition.  From  the  records  of  175,715  men 
examined,  they  found  that  25  per  cent,  were  work- 
ing twelve  hours  a  day,  that  although  the  hardship 
of  the  twelve-hour  day  had  been  somewhat  lessened 
by  the  introduction  of  special  machinery,  still  the 
committee  were  of  opinion  that  a  twelve-hour  day 
followed  continuously  for  any  length  of  time  means 
a  decreasing  of  the  efficiency  and  a  lessening  of  the 
vigor  and  virility  of  such  men.  The  committee 
favored  the  retention  of  the  bonus  system  and  the 
system  of  payment  by  piece  work,  but,  to  avoid 
abuses  therein,  the  committee  recommended  that 
means  should  be  employed  to  check  any  ofificial 
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who  "in  his  anxiety  for  output  becomes  disregard- 
ful  of  possible  injury"  to  his  men  by  overspeeding 
and  excessive  strain. 

As  to  the  repression  of  the  men,  the  committee 
considered  that  it  might  be  an  open  question  as  to 
"what  measures  the  officers  of  the  corporation 
should  adopt  for  the  suppression  of  organizations 
that  in  the  past  have  at  times  proved  irresponsible 
and  incapable  of  safe  control,"  but  it  believed  that 
"the  present  methods  are  preferable  to  the  old  for 
all  concerned"  and  that  the  corporation  was  justi- 
fied in  making  "efficiency  the  one  standard  by 
which  continuance  of  employment  in  its  plants  is 
determined." 

The  committee  express  the  hope  that  "offi- 
cials and  wage-earners  may  be  found  more 
and  more  working  together  to  bring  forward 
the  day  when  employer  and  employee  shall 
enter  into  a  common  administration  of  indus- 
trial interests." 

These  are  the  findings  embodied  in  the  cir- 
cular referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article;  and  the  ''action"  in  question  is  that 


of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  corporation, 
appointing  a  committee  to  "consider  what,  if 
any,  arrangement  with  a  x'lQw  to  reducing 
the  twelve-hour  day,  in  so  far  as  it  now  exists 
among  the  employees  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies, is  just  and  practicable." 

The  .1  merican  writer  quotes  Judge  Gary's 
declaration  at  the  last  annual  meeting  ''that 
it  needs  no  magazine  article,  nor  any  resolu- 
tion from  any  stockholder,  to  spur  us  on  in 
our  endeavor  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
employees  of  the  Corporation."  At  the  same 
time  the  public  interest  aroused  by  the  print- 
ing of  the  article  exposing  conditions  calling 
for  betterment  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  managers  of  the  corporation  in 
voluntarily  hastening  reforms  which,  with 
such  organizations  as  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World  struggling  to  get  a  foothold  in 
the  steel  industry,  may  possibly  be  forced 
upon  them. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN 


HAS  England  passed  her  literary 
zenith?" 
On  this  question  much  might  be  said 
both  for  the  affirmative  and  the  negative. 
In  the  Wew  of  a  •WTiter  in  the  London  Book- 
man, it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  great 
creative  English  literature  of  the  future  came 
from  the  Colonies  rather  than  from  the 
mother  country,  which  latter  seems  to  mani- 
fest a  tendency  to  rest,  as  it  were,  on  her  oars. 

Wc  (the  Elnt{lihh]  are  past  our  nonage.     Born  to 


TWO  rt^ri  LAk  BHirisii 


(iMXIXIAL"  tiustuvt* 


a  glorious  literary  heritage,  with  a  great  literature 
ready  made  for  us,  we  have  less  incentive  to  in- 
crease it  than  to  write  about  and  criticize  it.  Or.r 
morning  is  behind  us;  the  bloom  has  been  rul)bc<l 
from  our  enthusiasms — in  a  word,  we  are  grown 
up;  and  I  sometimes  fancy  that,  in  our  literary 
aspect,  we  have  arrived  at  that  mature,  uninspiretj, 
mid-day  stage  when  a  man  is  not  so  naturally 
disposed  to  be  restless  and  o\er-energetic  as  to 
settle  to  a  comfortable  after-lunch  nap.  With 
the  Colonies  it  is  all  otherwise.  The)-  are  still 
at  the  beginning  .  .  .  with  e\ery thing  to  do,  a 
great  literature  to  make,  the  world  before  them. 

Many  will  agree  with  the  opinion  thus 
e.x'pressed  by  Mr.  .\.  St.  John  Adcock  in 
a  remarkably  cuniptehcnsive  survey  ol  the 
literature  of  Australasia,  Canada,  South 
Africa,  and  India. 

Australasia 

.Nearly  thirty  years  ago  J.  A.  Troude,  in  his 
Oceana,"  dismissed  Australian  literature 
with  the  single  reference:  "They  have  had 
one  \n)v\  (JordoM — something  loo  mucli 
of  the  Guy  Livingstone  type,  an  inferior 
Byron.  .  .  .  He,  |H)or  fellow,  hungering  alter 
what  Au.stralia  could  not  give  him  .  .  .  had 
nothing  to  do  but  shoot  hiinxlf,  which 
he  accordingly  did."  This,  as  Mr.  .Kdnxk 
|K)ints  out,  was  to  ignore  Henry  Kendall, 
<iordf»n's  ef|ual,  and  some  earlier  |h)cIs  >U(h 
as  Har|)ur  anri  M  Crac  It  was  to  overlook 
also  "one  of  thr  higgot  lhiiig>  in  Australian 
literature,  Marcus  Clarke's  somber,  |H)wer- 
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fully  realistic  novel  of  old  penal  settlement 
clays,  'For  the  Term  of  his  Natural  Life,' 
which  was  published  in  the  'seventies." 
Moreover,  as  early  as  1820  no  less  a  literary 
personage  than  Charles  Lamb  had  reviewed 
in  the  Examiner  the  "First  Fruits  of  Austra- 
lian Poetry,"  by  his  friend,  Barron  Field; 
writing  to  the  author  that  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  were  "hugely  taken  with  your 
Kangaroo."  The  two  greatest  novels  of 
Australian  life  were  written  bv  Englishmen, 
Charles  Reade  ("  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend") 
and  Henry  Kingsley  ("Geoffrey  Hamljoi"). 

But  the  recognized  patriarch  of  Australian 
literature  is  Charles  Harpur,  an  Australian  born, 
who  lived  the  life  of  a  squatter,  mitigated  the 
loneliness  and  monotony  of  his  labors  by  writing 
much  verse,  and  published  a  volume  in  1840, 
which  was  absorbed  into  a  complete  edition  of  his 
worits  that  was  issued  in  1883,  fifteen  years  after 
his  death. 

Li  the  'fifties  came  Gordon  and  Henry 
Kendall ;  and  by  now  Australia  has  produced 
nearly  five  hundred  poets,  of  whom  Mr.  Ad- 
cock  names  about  a  score.  According  to  Mr. 
Adcock,  Australia  is  the  poet's  Tom  Tiddler's 
ground.    He  says: 

More  poets  are  living  and  publishing  in  Aus- 
tralia than  in  England,  and  their  works  have 
immeasurably  larger  sales  there  than  any  but  the 
very  chief  of  our  present-day  poets  ever  attain 
here.     Victor  Daley  runs  through  three  editions; 


Henry  Lawson  puts  out  a  volume  of  poems  that 
sells  sixteen  thousand  copies;  Will  Ogilvic  sells 
fifteen  thousand;  A.  B.  Paterson  sells  ten,  fifteen, 
and  his  book  of  ballads,  "The  Man  from  Snowy 
River,'^  has  gone  into  its  fiftieth  thousand.  It 
is  because  I  know  there  is  nothing  approaching 
that  demand  for  poetry  over  here  that  I  constantly 
advise  our  home  poets  to  emigrate,  and  wonder 
why  they  do  not. 

He  considers  Bernard  O'Dowd  "as  strongly 
national"  as  any  of  the  Australian  songsters, 
while  the  poems  of  John  Bernard  O'Hara 
(six  volumes  of  which  have  had  London 
editions)  "are  more  austerely  classical  and 
have  a  higher  technical  finish."  Of  the 
younger  poets  "none  has  reached  a  higher 
level  of  achievement  or  given  greater  promise 
than  John  Le  Gay  B  re  re  ton  and  Christopher 
Brennan."  In  the  hitter's  "XXI.  Poems: 
Toward  the  Source"  and  Mr.  Le  Brereton's 
"Sea  and  Sky"  one  has  "some  of  the  most 
delicate  and  essentially  poetical  work  that 
has  yet  been  written  in  Australia." 

Of  the  host  of  Australian  fiction  writers 
named  by  Mr.  Adcock  it  is  possible  to  men- 
tion only  a  few  here.  First  and  foremost 
comes  Rolf  Boldrewood  (Mr.  Thomas  Alex- 
ander Browne),  whose  "Robbery  Under 
Arms,"  his  "one  immortal  book,"  dwarfs  the 
rest  of  the  score  of  novels  written  by  him. 


CHARLES    G.    D.    ROBERTS,    POET    AND   NOVELIST 
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Successively  a  pioneer  squatter  in  Mctoria 
(he  was  born  in  London  in  1S26  and  went 
early  to  Australia j,  a  police  magistrate,  and 
warden  of  goldfields,  he  is  described  as  '*the 
most  modest  of  men,  with  an  air  of  old-world 
courtesy."    Mr.  Adcock  writes: 

"  Robber\-  Under  Arms"  was  first  published  in 
Australia  in  iSso:  an  English  edition  appeared  in 
1889;  and  since  then  it  has  gone  through  more 
editions  than  I  have  stopped  to  count.  It  yielded 
its  author,  as  he  confessed  to  an  interviewer  on 
his  eighty-third  birthday,  £1780  (S8900J  in  its 
first  year,  and  never  less  than  £150  (S750)  ever 
after.  It  was  dramatized,  and  he  received  £6 
($30J  a  week  from  it  during  its  run  on  the  stage. 

One  of  the  best  sellers  just  now  is  Steele 
Rudd,  whose  '"On  Our  Selection"  and  ''Our 
New  Selection"  have  sold  over  three  hundred 
thousand  copies  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. Da\-id  Henessey's  new  novel,  "The 
Outlaw, "  was  awarded  second  prize  in  Hodder 
&  Stoughton's  £1000  (S5000)  prize  novel 
competition.  Mrs.  Ahce  M.  Dale  ("Marcus 
Wanvick,  Atheist"),  Ada  Cambridge  (Mrs. 
G.  F.  Cross)  C'A  Marked  Man"),  and  Marv 
Gaunt  (Mrs.  Lindsay  Miller)  ("Fools  Rush 
In")  are  among  the  authoresses  who  have 
achieved  popularity  in  Australia.  Louis 
Becke  and  Henrj'  Lawson  are  cited  as  Aus- 
tralia's "only  two  writers  who  know  the  fine 
art  of   the   short   storv."      In    the   latter's 


OR.  w.  M.  rtTcHrrr,  hiwtoria.n  and  huitor 


BUSS    CARMAN,    POKT 

"While  the  Billy  Boils"  and  "Joe  Wilson 
and  his  Mates"  are  things  "that  stand  as 
literature  higher  than  anything  el.se  in  Aus- 
tralian literature." 

In  general  literature  Mr.  Adcock  thinks 
that  the  jxilm  "for  the  most  popular  Aus- 
tralian studies  of  English  history,  if  not  the 
most  popular  of  all  .\ustralian  books,"  must 
certainly  go  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett's  "Deeds 
that  Won  the  Empire,"  which  the  author 
himself  dc»scribes  as  "a  literary  accident," 
but  which  "at  si.\  shillings  [S1.44I  went 
through  twenty-seven  editions"  and  at  six- 
pence [12  cents]  "sold  over  100,000  copies 
arifl  is  still  selling."  Sir  Henry  Parkes's 
"Fifty  ^'ears  in  the  Making  of  .Australian 
IIislor>',"  and  "The  (Jrowth  of  the  Empire" 
and  "The  History  of  Australasia"  by  .Arthur 
W.  Jose  may  be  said  to  have  become  stand- 
ard  works. 

In  New  Zealand  Arthur  II.  Adams  is 
recogni/.ed  as  the  national  |H)et  and  "one  of 
the  three  most  signilicanl  <»f  its  younger 
novelists,  the  others  being  G.  M.  Lancaster 
iWUs  Lvtileton)  and  Pember  Reeves  (Mrs. 
Mlamo  White)." 

Canada 

With  regard  to  Canadian  literature,  Mr. 
.\»l(:«K:k  is  intliried  to  doul»t  the  accuracy  of 
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Dr.    Wilfred     Camp-  Sailing  into  the  cloud-land,  sailing  into  the  sun, 

bell     "himself    one  ^"^°  ^^^^  crimson  portals  ajar  when  life  is  done; — 

If'/-.         11        r  O  dear  dead  race,  my  spirit  too 

.of     Canada  s     fore-  Would  fain  sail  westward  unto  you. 
most    poets,       when 

i  he  writes:  South  Africa  and  India 

reJize  t"at"te  as"t  ^^^^  of  the  best  South  African  novels 
people  have  passed  into  ^^'^'^  ^een  written  by  Englishmen  who  lived 
a  more  advanced  if  less  for  a  time  in  the  Colony,  as  Sir  Rider  Haggard, 
picturesque  stage,  and  Bertram  Mitford,  and  Douglas  Blackburn; 
that  even  the  literature   j^.^^  latterly  able  novels  have  come  from  the 

of  our  country  no  more  c  n   \      a     t^         /tv/t       ta    i_i  •    \/i<t 

represents    the    back-   P^'""*  of  Gertrude  Page  (Mrs.  Dobbm)  ("Love 

woods  and  the  Indian:   in  a  Wilderness"),  who  has  earned  the  title 
and  he  who  would  so   of  "The  Wizard  of  Rhodesia,"  Will  Westrup 
n'present    us    misrepresents   our    true    condition,    (u^j^^  ^,^^^   ^^  To-morrow"),   and   Francis 
1  he  life  of  the  canoe  and  the  wikis  is  long  past.    ^  oi    .  /(c-r.!         o      ^         ^     c-      .i  >>^ 

Carey    Slater     ("The    Sunburnt    South    ). 

On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Adcock  quotes  Jack  The  biggest  book  that  has  yet  come  out  of 


MISS   JEAN   M'lLWRAITH, 
NOVELIST 


Thompson  Seton.  In  his  own  field  Mr.  Seton  Bushveld"  is  a  remarkable  companion  pic- 
"has  but  one  rival,  and  that  is  Charles  G.  D.  ture.  Of  the  poets  of  South  Africa  Mr.  Ad- 
Roberts."    The  works  of  both  these  authors   ^ock  is  much  mipressed  with  the  work  of 


Willian  Blane,  of  whom  he  says: 

There  is  nothing  in  Colonial  poetry  more  deeply 
charged   with   emotion,    more   tremulously   alive. 


are  so  well  known  to  readers  of  the  R];\'ii:\v 
that  they  need  not  be  particularized. 

Among  notable  histories  written  by  Cana- 
dians Mr.  Adcock  cites  among  others  "The    with  a  sense  of  heartbreak  and  ineffable  sorrow 

than  the  natural,  unstudied  human  cry  of  the 
watcher  by  that  death-bed  so  piteously  revealed 
in  "A  Prayer": 

...   I  cannot  even  frame  my  prayer  aright, 

And  only  know 
That  with  her  life  the  loveliness  and  light 
Of  mine  would  go  .  .  . 


First  Scotsman  in  Canada"  (Vol.  I.  by  Dr. 
Campbell;  Vol.  III.  by  Prof.  George  Bryce); 
W.  L.  Griffiths'  "The  Dominion  of  Canada," 
and  Miss  Agnes  Laut's  "Lords  of  the 
North."  Among  Canadian  novelists  of  note 
are  Miss  Mabel  Burkholder  ("The  Course 
of  Impatience  Carningham"),  Miss  A.  M. 
Teskey  ("The  Yellow  Pearl"),  and  Mrs. 
Virna  Sheard  ("The  Man  at  Lone  Lake"). 
But  most  of  Mr.  Adcock's  Canadian  notes 
deal  with  the  poets  of  the  Dominion — Lam- 


Be  near  me  too!    When  for  her  voice,  her  touch 

I  yearn  alone — 
Be  near  me,  Christ,  for  I  shall  need  Thee  much 

When  she  is  gone. 

The  oldest   poet  is  the  Rev.   W.  Elijah 

pan,   Stringer,   Scott,   and   R.   J.   C.   Stead  Hunter,  who  dedicates  his  collected  poems  to 

("Songs  of  the  Prairie"),  to  nameonly  a  few.  the  Rev.  John  Bransby,  "Edgar  Allan  Poe's 

Two  names,  in  Mr.  Adcock's  opinion,  stand  schoolmaster  and  mine,"  while  the  younger 

preeminent — those  of  Dr.  Wilfred  Campbell  singers  include   Francis   Slater  and    F.    E. 

and  Bliss   Carman.     While   "sound  judges  Walrond. 

in  the  Dominion  have  crowned  Wilfred  Camp-  Indian  literature — Mr.  Adcock  writes  of 

bell  as  the  first  of  Canadian  poets,"  Mr.  Ad-  courseof  literature  written  in  English — means 


cock  himself  awards  the  palm 
to  Mr.  Carman,  who  "stands 
supreme  among  the  poets  not 
only  of  Canada,  but  of  all  the 
colonies."  Miss  Pauline  John- 
son (Tekahionwake),  the 
daughter  of  the  late  G.  H.  M. 
Johnson  (Onwanonsyshon),  the 
head  chief  of  the  Six  Nations 
Indians,  is  par  excellence  the 
poet  of  the  Red  Man,  "whose 
destiny  she  herself  envies  when 
at  last  his  soul  goes  out  toward 
the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds": 


S.  B.  BAUERJEA,  JOURNALIST 
AXD  NOVELIST 


to  the  normal  Englishman  Kip- 
ling, for  "Kipling  is  the  great 
interpreter  through  whom  the 
millions  of  us  have  come  to 
know  India";  but  other  writers 
of  novels  of  enduring  interest 
are  Mrs.  Flora  Annie  Steel 
("The  Potter's  Thumb"),  Mrs. 
Alice  Perrin  ("The  Anglo- 
Indians"),  and  Sidney  C.  Grier 
("The  Power  of  the  Kings"). 
Of  native  writers  in  English 
Mr.  Adcock  cites  Romesh  Chun- 
der  Dutt  ("The  Slave  Girl  of 
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Agra"),  translator  of  part  of  the  '•Mahab-    of  one  hundred  authors  have  to  publish  books  at 
harata,"  S.  M.  Mitra,  and  S.  B.  Banerjea   "  "   '    " 

("Misunderstood"),  the  last-named  of  whom 
makes  this  complaint: 


There  is  no  literarj'  life  in  India  as  one  finds  it 
in  Europe  and  America.     Here   ninety-nine  out 


their  own  expense;  70  per  cent,  of  them  fail  to 
pay  their  way;  25  per  cent,  return  a  little  to  their 
authors;  and  only  5  per  cent,  prove  really  successful. 

The  reason  being  that  the  buv-ing  public 
is  so  small. 


THE  MExXACE  OF   PAN-ISLAMISM 


FROM  all  parts  of  Mohammedan  Asia 
there  come  reports  of  great  agitation 
among  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  as  the 
news  of  the  doings  of  the  Russians  in  Persia 
and  the  Italian  war  on  Turkey  filters  through 
the  mosques  and  bazars,  and  in  India  the 
association  of  England  with  Russia  in  the 
breaking  up  of  Persia  has  been  construed  into 
an  anti-Islamic  campaign.  A  letter  to  the 
London  Times  from  a  corresp>ondent  in  India 
has  produced  considerable  sensation  in  Eng- 
land because  of  its  pessimism  regarding  the 
effect  of  the  Pan-Islamic  character  of  a  propa- 
ganda which  is  being  carried  on  among 
Hindu  Mohammedans  by  pilgrims  returned 
from  Mecca,  and  by  the  numerous  Turkish 
and  Arab  travelers  who  have  been  visiting 
India  during  the  present  year.  The  doings  of 
the  French  in  Morocco,  of  the  Italians  in 
Trip)oli  have,  he  says,  caused  something  like 
a  ferment  among  Hindu  Moslems  almost 
unprecedented.  Writing  of  the  Russian 
cruelties  and  their  destruction  of  the  most 
venerated  shrine  of  the  Shiah  Mohammedan 
sect  next  in  sanctity  only  to  the  holy  places 
of  Mecca  and  Medina  of  the  Sunnis,  he  says: 

Feel!  'ich  embittered  by  the  action  of 

Russia  .  and  its  neighbx)rhoo<l,  particu- 

lars of  which  have  only  recently  l>cgun  to  trickle 
through  to  India  by  means  of  returning  pilgrims. 
The  Ixjmbardment  of  the  shrine,  which  is  held  in 
peculiar  veneration,  is  universally  execrated.  The 
unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  in  this,  as  in  all  the 
ot?  '    ■        ia   in    F'cT^ia.   the  common 

bt.  h  were  involvcfl. 

The  result  of  all  t^      '     :'oes  <ni  U)  sa\ ,  has 
been    to    give    Pan  I  m    in    Inrlia    and 

neighlx>ring  countries  an  extraordinary  im- 
[Krlus,  and  to  spread  the  idea  among  Hindu 
Moslems  that  there  Ls  a  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  the  Christian  States  against  Moham- 
medan States.     In  the  gnat  cities  of  Delhi, 

Lahore,   T''- ' .-   ;inf|   Lurknow   there  has 

lK*en  a  gr-  ;  and  going  of  Turks  and 

.\ral>»,  and  the  Indian  Moslem  shrines  of 
f»|  "       ■        '^  '!    Sirkinrj    whi(  I)    art- 

cru     .    .      .;:.  ,...,;: a  (  crl.iin  limes  of  thr 

year,    more    j-siKrcially    pilgrims    from    the 


frontier  tribes  and  Afghanistan,  have  simi- 
larly been  visited  by  strangers  from  Bagdad, 
the  Hedjaz  and  Constantinople  who  are  said 
to  have  been  \exy  active.  All  this,  the  writer 
in  the  Times  remarks,  may  mean  much  or 
little,  but  those  in  close  touch  vdih.  Moham- 
medan feeling  are  unanimous  in  considering 
that  never  before  in  their  recollection  has  that 
feeUng  been  so  stirred  in  India.  Continuing, 
he  says: 

E.xplanations  and  arguments  are  of  no  avail. 
They  are  convinced  that  not  only  have  their  co- 
religionists elsewhere  been  abominably  ill  treated — ■ 
and  in  Persia  with  the  active  connivance  of  Great 
Britain—  but  that  all  this  has  been  done  by  a 
previously  arranged  agreement  among  the  Powers, 
and  that  soon  there  would  be  no  independent 
Mohammedan  State  left.  As  a  result  of  this 
widespread  belief  all  eyes  are  turned  to  Afghanis- 
tan as  being  the  last  of  the  really  independent 
Mohammedan  States.  Turk  and  .-^rab  emissaries 
visit  Kabul;  the  Indian  Moslem  press  speaks  of  the 
Amir  Habibullah  in  terms  of  extravagant  praise, 
and  his  brothers  and  high  Afghan  officials  take  an 
active  part  in  the  propaganda  and  the  military 
preparations  which  their  foresight  tells  them  should 
be  its  accompaniment. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  this 
picture  which  has  a  special  significance.  The 
African  World,  a  paper  published  in  London, 
recently  had  the  following: 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  Daily  Nrws:  "As 
to  the  stoppage  of  missionary  work  in  Kano  by 
order  of  the  Colonial  OfTice,  the  facts  are  Kano  is  a 
great  city  in  northern  Nigeria  and  has  bciii  one  of 
the  chief  strategic  points  attracting  the  Church 
Missionary  S<Kiety.  .\iir>ut  twelve  years  ago 
Hishop  Tugwell  and  a  [larlv  of  missionaries  visited 
the  city,  but  were  refuse«f  jK-rmission  to  rt-main. 
In  1910  Dr.  Miller  went  on"  a  tentative  journey, 
was  receive<l  cordially  by  the  Governor  and  the 
inhabitants  and  stayc-«l  a  month.  Sinci*  then  other 
mitsiotiaries  have  CDnum-iK  ed  work  in  Kano. 
N»»w  the  Colonial  Ortici-  has  (irdcred  the  ("hurt  h 
MinHionar>  S<x  iity  l(j\ai  ate  K.inrj,  wlur<'  the  sini- 
ety  lia«  MH-nt  money  and  clTort  to  ipriad  (  liiisii- 
anity.  The  ntatement  han  In-en  matle  th.it  the 
({uvernment  meann  to  o|)en  Hch(H)lN  in  all  the  c-hief 
townit  of  northern  .Nigeria  where  Mohammedan 
(IfK'trini-  will  Ih-  t-iiighi. 


Commenting  <»n    this,    tin-    IaIj^os    \\  ctkly 
Krcord,  a  West  African  pa|)er,  suys: 
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The  above  report  if  true  is  fraught  with  a  bit  of 
irony  for  the  missionary  as  implying  the  logical  re- 
sult of  his  own  action  upon  the  moral  of  his  own 
teachings.  Twelve  years  ago  when  the  missionary 
was  making  his  tentative  effort  to  establish  the 
Christian  propaganda  at  Kano,  one  of  the  mission- 
aries, in  his  ardor  to  carry  out  his  purpose  when  he 
was  refused  permission,  wrote  to  the  papers  in 
England  suggesting  that  the  obstinate  Emir 
should  be  "dealt  with."  This  significant  sugges- 
tion was  endorsed  in  England  by  the  missionary 
journals  and  in  the  end  the  suggestion,  so  fraught 
with  ominous  meaning  for  the  native  rulers,  was 
carried  out,  and  the  Emir  was  accordingly  "dealt 
with"  in  the  secular  fashion  and  with  the  instru- 
ments which  secular  agencies  employ  for  effecting 
their  ends.  Whether  the  recourse  to  which  the 
missionary  had  in  his  dilemma  was  the  right  one, 
and  one  which  his  religion  taught,  is  given  demon- 
stration after  twelve  years.  .  .  .  We  may  fairly 
ask  if  it  is  not  just  retribution  to  the  missionary 
that  he  should  be  shut  out  from  places  opened  by 
the  sword  through  his  instrumentality?     And  is 


not  such  retribution  not  only  justified  but  ren- 
dered indispensable  to  the  holding  up  of  the  virtu- 
ous, humane  and  just  principles  for  which  God  and 
His  name  stand? 


In  this  incident  there  may  be  seen  an  ex- 
ample of  the  poHtical  power  already  being 
exercised  by  Moslem  opinion  in  that  newly 
opened  country  in  West  Africa  with  its  mil- 
lions of  Mohammedan  inhabitants.  In  the 
interest  of  British  rule  the  Islamic  sentiment 
had  to  be  respected,  or  the  pro-Russian 
policy  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  the  British 
Foreign  Office  in  Persia  might  prove  more 
damaging  to  British  rule  in  India  than  the 
writer  in  the  London  Times  represented  it  to 
be.  As  it  is,  the  action  of  the  British  Colo- 
nial Office  at  Kano  in  Nigeria  will  be  an  addi- 
tional stimulus  to  Pan-Islamism  everywhere. 


SUVORIN— RUSSIA'S  GREATEST  EDITOR 


LITERARY  Russia  has  suffered  a  great 
shock.  A.  S.  Suvorin,  one  of  her  oldest 
and  ablest  publicists,  died  late  in  September 
after  a  serious  illness  which  lasted  about  two 
years.  The  Novoye  Vremya,  (New  Times)  of 
St.  Petersburg  the  best  known  Russian  daily, 
of  which  Suvorin  was  editor  and  publisher, 
has  printed  hundreds  of  telegrams — messages 
of  tribute  and  sympathy — from  Russia  and 
abroad,  which  bear  testimony  to  the  great 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 

Suvorin  was  a  man  of  no  mean  talents, 
and  his  influence  on  the  political  life  of  Russia 
was  deep  and  extensive.  Even  his  enemies- — 
and  he  had  many — admit  that  he  was  a  figure 
of  national  importance. 

Aleksei  Sergeyevdtch  Suvorin  was  born 
in  1834  in  a  small  village  of  Voronezh  Govern- 
ment. His  father,  formerly  a  peasant,  par- 
ticipated, as  a  common  soldier,  in  the  war 
of  181 2  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  with 
the  French  at  Borodino.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  officer  and  retired  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  His  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  the  village  priest-.  Young  Suvorin  learned 
to  read  and  write  from  the  local  church  clerk, 
and  after  two  months'  study  at  the  Babrov 
district  school  was  taken  to  Voronezh  to 
enter  a  military  school.  Even  at  this  early 
age  he  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  literary 
abilities. 

The  following  details  of  his  career  are 
compiled  from  biographical  sketches  in  the 
Novoye  Vremya: 

Having  completed  his  six-year  course,  he  went 
to  St.  Petersburg  and  enlisted  in  a  sort  of  military 


academj'  at  the  capital.  There  his  literary  in- 
clinations found  expression  in  the  comiiiling  of 
a  dictionary  of  illustrious  people,  a  work  which 
was  left  unfinished.  Not  wishing  to  remain  in 
the  military,  Suvorin,  after  graduation  in  1853, 
was  transferred  to  the  civil  service.  But  this  did 
not  satisfy  him.  Having  no  means  to  enter  the 
university,  he  returned  home,  passed  the  necessary 
examinations  and  became  a  teacher  at  the  Bobrov 
district  school.  At  the  same  time  he  held  the  posi- 
tion of  secretary  to  the  Bobrov  president  of  nobility. 
All  his  spare  time  he  devoted  to  literary  work.  His 
first  real  experiments — poems,  short  stories, 
humorous  sketches — were  successful  and  readily 
accepted  by  several  periodicals.  In  i860  he  was 
transferred  to  the  district  school  at  Voronezh. 
In  Voronezh  he  joined  a  literary  "circle"  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  poet  Nikitin  who  gave 
him  books  to  read  and  helped  him  in  other  respects. 
His  articles  in  a  Moscow  weekly  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  publisher  and  Suvorin  was  offered 
a  permanent  position  on  the  staff  of  that  periodical. 
He  went  to  Moscow  in  the  capacity  of  secretary 
and  general  critic  of  Russkaya  Ryetch. 

In  Moscow,  Suvorin  was  received  into  the  literary 
world  and  met  such  people  as  Count  L.  Tolstoy, 
Nekrasov,  Saltykov  and  many  others.  He  became 
a  full-fledged  journalist.  After  one  year  the  Russ- 
kaya Ryetch  ceased  publication.  He  then  began  to 
write  historical  works  for  the  "Society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  useful  knowledge."  On  account  of  its 
decided  liberalism,  one  of  these  works  was  not 
passed  by  the  censor. 

Having  gone  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1862,  Suvorin 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  famous  N.  G. 
Tchernyshevsky  and  other  radicals  and  became 
connected  with  the  liberal  St.  Petersburg  Vyedo- 
mosli.  Within  a  short  time  he  became  its  most 
active  worker.  To  him  was  entrusted  the  delicate 
mission  of -going  to  the  censors  and  to  the  Director 
of  the  Press  Department  for  "explanations."  He 
wrote  much  for  other  periodicals,  such  as  Russky 
Invalid  and  the  Vyestnik  Yevropy,  and  gained 
great  popularity  and  fame  by  his  feuilletons  in 
the  St.  Petersburg  Vyedomosti.     Those  feuilletons 
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were  of  such  a  liberal  character  that  when  published 
in  the  form  of  a  book  they  were  prohibited.  Suvo- 
rin  was  sentenced  to  three  weeks  imprisonment  and 
the  book  burnt.  C.  A.  Vengerov.  a  well-known 
Russian  publicist,  says  of  those  feuilletons: 
.  .  .  "The  most  terrible  blows  he  delivered  the 
representatives  of  the  reactionary-  press.  ..." 
They  led  to  the  removal  of  the  editor,  and  Suvorin 
found  work  with  Birzheviya  Vyedomosti,  a  liberal 
newspaper. 

The  turning  p>oint  in  Suvorin's  career  came 
in  1S76  when  he  acquired,  in  partnership 
with  a  certain  Likhatchev,  the  pubUshing 
rights  of  the  Xaoye  Vremya.  This  paper  had 
dragged  out  a  miserable  existence,  but  under 
Suvorin's  management  it  rapidly  gained  a 
large  circulation.  In  1879  he  became  the 
sole  owner.  His  political  \-iews  had  imder- 
gone  a  great  change;  he  severed  his  connec- 
tions with  the  liberals  and  adopted  a  conserv- 
ative policy.  Liberalism  did  not  "pay"  in 
Russia  and  Suvorin  wanted  money.  .  .  . 
The  circulation  of  the  newspaper  grew  enor- 
mously and  with  it  the  influence  of  its  editor. 
Suvorin  knew  what  the  public  wanted  and  he 
catered  to  their  tastes. 

Ha\ing  put  the  Sovoye  Vremya  on  a  solid 
foundation,  Suvorin  entered  the  book-pub- 
lishing field.  He  was  successful,  and  now  the 
publishing  house  of  Scnoye  Vremya  is  the 
richest  in  Russia.  Suvorin  left  a  fortune  of 
four  million  rubles.  Besides  his  book  and 
newspajjcr  work  Suvorin  wrote  a  number  of 
plays  which  were  produced  at  St.  Petersburg 
with  great  success. 

No  man  in  Russian  public  life  was  so  loved 
...wi  ^  -ted  as  Suvorin.  The  radical  element 
red  him  a  traitor  to  their  cause  and 
fought  him  bitterly.  Following  are  quota- 
tions from  the  rcf)rcsentalive  organs  of  the 
various  factions  which  indicate  the  large 
{)lace  Suvorin  filled  in  the  eye  of  the  Russian 
|K-oj)le. 

The  Moskov^kiya  Vyedomosti  (a  reaction- 
ary journal  J  says: 

KuH»ia  ha»  lost  a  Rrcsit  workrr  in  the  field  of 


I  men  arc 


ing  {>atriot. 


ill  not  1m; 
r,  cannot  for- 
iii.l  mil  hang- 


The  Rosiiya  (conscrvalivc)  observes: 
Every  KumLih  mii»i  rcmeinUT  what  thi«  Ru»- 


'H  ha«t  dont-  ff>r  '■ 
:i  of  a  (i(-.i<.int .  I 


1 1  ■•  I  1 1 1 1 1  II 


.|,c 
r ; 

IK 
It 

•fiuv,  after  .  Ii- 

I  li    iiiit  oiil  ....  ..;r«j 

r,  the  nlilciit, 
w.in  ihr  firnt  l«i 


nivi-    the    Kii*<ii.iii    [M>>|«le    ,1    |wi|iiiliir    efiiiion    of 


A.  S.  SUVORIN,  LATE  KUITOR  OF  THE  ST.  PETERSBURG 
"  NOVOYE    VREMYA  " 

Pushkin  and  of  many  others  of  our  writers.  Des- 
hevaya  Biblioteka  (The  Cheap  Library),  a  supple- 
ment to  his  dear  newspaper,  which  is  being  cir- 
culated all  over  Russia  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  copies,  is  a  potent  factor  of  true  education.  In 
his  literary  image  there  is  more  feeling  than  imagi- 
nation and  more  mind  than  feeling.  It  was  a  subtle 
mind,  fresh,  supple,  susceptible,  which  looked  at 
everything  with  wide-open  eyes.  This  mind  which 
was  thirsting  for  knowledge,  guided  the  strong 
heart  of  the  fighter,  of  the  warrior,  who  strikes  not 
only  with  courage,  but  with  i)l(asurc.  And  as  the 
min<l  (level(jpe<l,  the  field  of  battle  grew  wider  and 
wider,  niitil  it  embraced  the  whole  world,  in  the 
midht  of  which  he  defended  his  countr\''s  right  to 
the  fjlace  which  had  iuen  conquered  by  powerful 
soldiers  like  hinivlf. 

The  literary  struggle  of  Suvorin  was  a  struggle 
for  cfluration  and  liberty  for  his  people,  for  his 
economic  development,  for  his  sovereign  rights 
'he  other  nations  of  \\\v  i-nipire,  for  the 
11  rights  of  Russian  empire  among  the 
oilier  nations  of  the  world.  His  loN'e  of  libcrly,  his 
democratic  liberalism  ne\cr  soared  in  the  cloufls, 
out  of  time  and  npace,  his  demands  were  within 
reason.  A  talented,  lilH-rtv-loving  feuilletonist 
in  the  sixtien,  the  years  of  the  first  awakening  of 
our  (>ulili(  life;  an  ardent  supporter  of  Sla\ism  in 
the  M-venties;  a  wis4'  pre.K  lier  of  Kussian  nation- 
alist iile.is  in  the  eighties;  a  mo<ler.ile  progressive 
in  the  ninetien  and  a  f.iiilifiil  guard  of  Russian 
ini|M-rialiHm  at  the  lime  of  lilM-r.iliM-  agitation, — 
he  chanKcd  along  with  the  londiiiouH  of  KuHHian 
life,  Krew  with  it,  alwaVH  |)rotectiiig  all  that  was 
vital  .ind  neicfwviiry  for  the  nalion.il  pros|M-rily. 

The  radital  JoiirnaU  generally  make  no 
commcnl  on  Suvorin,  wl)i)sf  c  arcer  and  at  livi- 
\.\K%  they  have  always  so  severely  condemned. 
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THE   MORTGAGING   OF   COMMUNAL   LANDS 

IN    RUSSIA 


npHE  Russian  Government  has  introduced 
-■•  a  bill  in  the  Duma,  amending  the  law  of 
Nov,  15,  1906,  regarding  the  right  of  the 
peasants  to  mortgage  their  communal  lands. 
It  may  be  pertinent  to  remark  here  that  the 
Russian  peasants,  until  quite  recently,  had 
no  title  to  their  lands,  and  consequently  had 
no  right  to  sell  or  to  mortgage  them.  The 
government,  in  its  desire  to  convert  the 
communal  land  into  private  property,  has 
gradually  relaxed  the  laws  governing  the 
peasants'  allotment.  But,  eager  to  effect 
the  change,  it  has  shown  but  little  concern 
for  the  interests  of  the  peasants.  Mr.  B. 
Brutzkus,  writing  in  Russkaya  Mysl  (St. 
Petersburg),  has  this  to  say  about  the  project 
and  the  attitude  of  the  public: 

In  the  wide  circles  of  Russian  society  the  opinion 
prevails  that  the  land  allotted  to  the  peasants 
after  their  emancipation  must  not  be  the  object 
of  private  property  and  must  remain  outside  the 
sphere  of  social  evolution.  The  methods  which  the 
Russian  government  used  to  fasten  the  principle 
of  private  property  upon  the  communal  lands  have 
not  met  with  the  sympathies  of  the  public.  For 
this  reason  it  may  be  expected  that  there  will  be 
a  certain  distrust  of  this  bill  on  the  part  of  a  major 
portion  of  society.  But,  estimating  the  value  of 
this  project  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  civil  institutions  have  their  own  inner  logic 
which  must  be  accepted  alike  by  the  followers  and 
opponents  of  a  given  order.  .  .  .  Legislation 
dealing  with  the  mortgage  of  communal  land  can- 
,  not  be  regarded  apart  from  legislation  relative  to 
its  alienability.  As  long  as  the  land  could  not  be 
sold,  there  could  be  no  question  of  its  being  mort- 
gaged. There  are,  moreover,  sufficient  grounds 
to  affirm  that  since  the  land  became  alienable, 
there  has  been  a  crying  necessity  for  organizing 
its  hypothecary  credit.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  alienability  of  land  without  c  -ganized  credit 
must  inevitably  lead  to  its  concentration  in  the 
hands  of  capital.  Under  existing  conditions  he 
buys  land  who  can  afford  to  lay  out  the  necessary 
money.  The  laboring  population,  of  course,  can- 
not do  that,  and  the  land  will  not  get  into  their 
hands.  But  if  the  alienability  of  the  land  is  ac- 
companied by  the  organization  of  land  credit,  the 
laboring  man  can  also  step  into  the  line  of  buyers; 
for  in  such  case  the  problem  consists  not  in  the 
ability  to  lay  out  money,  but  in  the  ability  to  make 
the  land  yield  money.  The  peasant  would  then 
become  the  main  buyer,  for  no  one  can  make  the 
soil  yield  more  than  he.  Even  the  most  deter- 
mined opponents  of  alienability  of  communal  land 
will  hardly  dare  to  deny  the  positive  significance 
of  hypothecary  credit  as  a  measure  which  will  open 
the  land  market  to  the  laboring  population..  The 
absence  of  the  right  to  mortgage  communal  lands 
would  create  an  absurd  state  of  affairs.  At  the 
time  when  the  government  is  actively  helping  the 
peasants  to  acquire  private  lands,  with  the  aid  of 
land  credit,  the  communal  land  would  become  a 
prey  of  small  speculative  capital. 


The  law  of  alienability  of  communal  land 
was  passed  Nov.  9,  1906.  Immediately 
after  the  Russian  Government  issued  "Rules 
governing  the  granting  of  loans  by  the  Peas- 
ants' Bank  on  mortgage  of  communal  lands." 
To  quote  Mr.  Brutzkus  again: 

The  subject  and  object  of  the  mortgage  opera- 
tions were  clearly  outlined.  To  mortgage  land  is 
permitted  to  rural  communities,  associations  and 
individual  peasants.  The  borrower  can  mortgage 
his  allotment,  as  well  as  land  acquired  by  purchase. 
When  the  land  belongs  to  an  individual  peasant  or 
to  an  association  it  must  be  portioned  out  of  the 
commune.  The  right  to  mortgage  is  limited  to 
three  distinct  cases,  i.  To  pay  for  land  left  by 
peasants  who  emigrate  to  new  places.  2.  To  pay 
for  land  bought  with  the  aid  of  the  Peasants'  Bank, 
when  the  sum  advanced  by  the  Bank  on  a  mort- 
gage of  the  acquired  land  does  not  cover  its  price. 
3.  To  cover  expenses  occasioned  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  improved  methods  of  agriculture,  under 
which  head  is  also  included  removal  from  the  com- 
mune. .  .  .  The  weakness  of  the  rules  lies  in  the 
limited  number  of  cases  when  the  mortgage  of 
communal  land  is  allowed,  as  it  has  been  proved 
bj-  the  further  evolution  of  agrarian  relations.  In 
the  first  year  after  the  law  of  Nov.  9  there  were  put 
on  sale  yearly  about  K  million  dessiatinas,  {i}4 
million  acres)  of  communal  land,  while  in  1909 
the  Peasants'  Bank  granted  loans  on  53.9  thousand 
dessiatinas,  in  1910  on  43.5  thousand,  and  in  the 
last  years  the  loan  operations  of  the  Bank  ceased 
entirely.  Thus  the  mortgage  credit  has  not  touched 
more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  alienable  area,  and 
there  are  all  the  reasons  to  suppose  that  they  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  village  sharks. 

Under  such  rapid  development  of  the  process 
of  alienation  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
government  would  work  out  the  problem  of  or- 
ganizing the  land  credit  more  efficiently,  having 
itself  aggravated  the  necessity  for  it,  by  artificially 
hastening  the  decadence  of  the  village  commune. 
But  the  bill  introduced  in  the  Duma  does  not 
justify  the  expectation  and  is,  in  some  respects, 
a  step  backward,  as  compared  with  the  old  law. 
The  government,  having  forgotten  the  fundamental 
problems  of  hjpothecary  credit  has  decided  to 
utilize  it  for  the  furtherance  of  its  favorite  plan  of 
land  organization.  With  this  in  view  it  has  made 
the  division  of  the  land  into  tracts  and  farms  a  nec- 
essary condition  for  getting  a  loan  on  a  mortgage 
of  communal  land.  To  encourage  individual 
ownership,  loans  must  not  be  given  to  associations. 
Further,  when  a  rural  community  obtains  a  loan 
in  the  Peasants'  Bank,  the  latter  has  a  right  to 
demand  a  change  to  individual  ownership,  or  the 
premature  payment  of  the  loaned  sum. 

One  may  recognize  the  utility  of  regulated  land 
organization;  one  may  not  be  in  favor  of  binding 
the  peasant  to  the  commune;  but  at  the  same 
time  regard  the  compulsory  connection  between 
hypothecary  credit  and  land  organization  as  arti- 
ficial and  extremely  harmful.  The  government  has 
evidently  forgotten  the  fundamental  aims  which, 
from  the  social  economic  standpoint,  mortgage 
credit  ought  to  serve. 
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WHAT  IS  A  MICROBE? 


IF  this  question  were  put  to  any  one  of 
average  attainments,  but  not  versed  in 
scientific  matters,  a  variety  of  answers  would 
be  received.  In  one  case  the  reply  would 
be:  "Microbes — why,  they  are  little  animals 
invisible  save  through  a  microscope.''  In 
another:  "They  are  germs."  In  a  third  it 
would  be  explained  to  you  that  they  are  little 
mushrooms.  But  one  may  also  chance  on  the 
sceptic,  who  will  maintain  that  such  things 
as  microbes  do  not  really  exist,  that  they  are 
simply  the  products  of  the  imagination  of 
Pasteur  and  his  disciples.  So  much  for  the 
la\Tnan.  But,  writes  M.  Gaston  Bonnier  in 
the  Revue  hebdomadaire  (Paris),  if  one  puts  the 
same  question  to  the  scientists,  the  replies 
are  equally  varied.  The  chemist,  for  instance, 
will  tell  you  that  they  are  biological  agents  of 
fermentations;  the  zoologist,  that  they  are 
protozoa,  very  minute  with  an  extremely 
simple  organization;  the  botanist,  that  they 
are  microscopic  algae  that  have  lost  their 
green  substance:  while  of  two  physicians  one 
will  say  that  they  are  minute  organisms 
which  cause  all  the  contagious  diseases,  and 
the  other  will  claim,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  are  extremely  small  creatures  which 
have  their  origin  in  diseased  tissues.  Thus, 
from  the  scientist  one  obtains  nothing  more 
definite  than  from  the  layman.  In  reality 
the  word  'microbe"  signifies  "nothing  i)re- 
cise,"  and  in  Pasteur's  laboratory  was  em- 
ployed to  designate  in  a  \ague  and  general 
fashion  all  the  organisms  which  were  there 
studied  from  the  jxjint  of  view  of  their  chemi- 
cal or  pathological  effects.  Apropos  of  this, 
M.  Bonnier  relates  the  following  incident: 

f'  -  that  one  day  a  noted  niicro- 

gra,  •  F'asteur  and  said  to  him:  "  Vou 

arc  mistaken  in  your  determination:  what  you 
call  a  bacillu!)  U  nothing  but  a  micrococcus  which 
in  your  culture  has  by  chance  taken  on  an  cion- 
Katcci  form.  In  normal  •♦tate  it  i"*  spherical.  This 
it  an  important  correction."  F^'»st<ur,  to  th«'  great 
"iir-  •'    the    mi  replied:    "If   you 

v>i>'.  ■<■ ,  it  i.H  al.  'J  me." 

Pasteur,   immeritffi   in   the   study  of  the  effects 
(irorlurcfl    by    ihi-    Ilf'     of    these    micro-organism •- 
cared  little  to  the  development  of  i\\- 

creature*  in  tlniTi-«neH,  r  -  *  l:now  in  which 
catcgf^y   thrv   »houlrl    lie   '  :  and    whether 

they  »■  to 

him,     I  I.  w, 

w.i  V  that  t  .'  he  had  at 

hi->  III  Intel'     ...„    ,  '  frmii  any 

olh  •  thi<»  purity  of  >  I  by 

fleliiiiii     •  ii.iiiurs    in    the    p.iri i<  Mill  in 

which  he  cau»e»l  th«tn  i<>  ifrow.    And  tin  lu- 

n.H  f         •        ■     ;.  jj. 

v.l.  .uld 

have  Urti  much  valudblc  time  in  nuch  rencarchcn, 


and,  perhaps,  would  not  have  made  a  tithe  of  his 
brilliant  discoveries. 

Microbes  and  microbiology,  the  science  of 
microbes,  signifpng  minute  living  beings  and 
the  study  of  them,  have  no  very  definite 
sense  beyond  the  nature  of  the  organisms  they 
profess  10  designate.  In  illustration  of  this, 
M.  Bonnier  cites  the  yeast  of  beer.  "Why," 
he  asks,  ''should  this  be  placed  among  the 
microbes?"  It  is  a  vegetable  which,  by  its 
development  and  mode  of  reproduction,  be- 
longs to  the  large  group  of  fungi  comprising 
the  morels  and  truffles.  "But,"  says  one, 
"yeast  produces  alcoholic  fermentation  in 
transforming  sugar  into  alcohol.  It  is  a  very 
small  organism;  it  produces  fermentation; 
therefore  it  is  a  microbe."  But  this  is  similar 
to  the  yeast  of  wine,  which  by  the  result  of 
its  very  existence  transforms  in  wine  the 
sugar  of  the  grape. 

Are  yeasts  microbes  because  their  cellular  ele- 
ments are  extremely  small?  These  elements  are 
not  smaller  than  thpse  of  other  living  creatures. 
Are  they  microbes  because  they  produce  alcoholic 
fermentation?  The  greater  number  of  known 
veasts  do  not  possess  this  property,  while  other 
organisms,  on  the  contrary,  do  transform  sugar 
into  alcohol.  If  one  puts  beetroots  entirely  free 
from  germs  into  a  hermetically  sealed  flask,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  some  hours  opens  the  vessel, 
the  odor  of  alcohol  will  be  detected.  The  beet- 
roots have  transformed  their  sugar  into  alcohol  by 
the  action  of  the  living  matter  in  their  own  tissues; 
they  have  produced  an  alcoholic  fermentation. 
Now  beetroots  are  not  microbes!  Then,  again, 
take  the  germs  which  float  in  the  air  or  those  found 
in  water.  In  a  suitable  culture  these  will  develop 
specks,  so  to  speak,  of  various  colors  which  will 
grow  to  a  size  of  20  centimeters  diameter.  These 
arc  not  microscopic  creatures:  then  wh\-  call  them 
microbes?  Because,  it  may  be  said,  their  germs 
arc  microscopic.  But  the  germs  of  every  animal 
and  every  vegetable  are  such.  What  is  incontest- 
able is  that  am(jng  the  various  organisms  desig- 
nated as  microbes  ihere  is  a  class  whose  elements 
are  extremely  sm.ill  .ind  whi(  h  has  a  parliiular 
constitution,  and  whi(  h  has  no  direct  relations  with 
any  other  living  «r(atures.  These  are  classed  in 
the  group  known  as  Bacieriacea':  they  are  bacteria, 
the  true  microbes,  if  you  will,  though  here  thin 
latter  word  is  (juite  inappropriate. 

.\I.  Bonnier  Inucs  tlir  (lc\»l<)|)nunL  and 
life  history  of  the  Bat  illiis  Amylobactcr,  ob- 
tained by  leaving  French  Ijcans  for  some  days 
in  water,  one  tlrop  of  which  then  shows  great 
quantities  of  cells  less  than  2  1000  of  a 
millimeter  in  breadth.  But  there  are  some 
liattrria,  he  says,  whose  eh-mcnls  arc  so 
small  that  it  is  at  times  impossible  to  detect 
them  even  with  microsco|>cs  of  very  high 
[wwcr;  and  "it  wa.s  left   for  the  genius  of 
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Pasteur  to  establish  order  in  the  world  of 
these  infinitely  small  creatures,  in  the  inex- 
tricable chaos  of  incomprehensible  phenom- 
ena. By  his  studies  of  the  diseases  of  the 
silkworm,  of  chicken  cholera,  etc.,  Pasteur 
created  bacterial  pathology." 

After  describing  some  of  the  remarkable 
properties  of  certain  bacteria — their  respira- 
tion, the  need  of  some  for  oxygen  and  the 
antipathy  of  others  toward  it;  the  remarkable 
colors  of  one  kind,  and  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce light  possessed  by  others — M.  Bonnier 
says: 

There  has  been  much  discussion  relative  to  the 
classification  of  the  Bacteriaceae.  Certain  authors 
assign  them  to  the  Infusoria;  others  to  the  Algae; 


but  the  most  recent  works  of  several  eminent 
scientists  see  in  them  an  approximation  to  the 
fungi,  from  the  formation  of  their  spores  and  espe- 
cially from  the  existence  of  organisms  of  which  the 
characteristics  appear  to  be  intermediary  between 
those  of  the  yeasts  and  those  of  the  bacteria.  One 
sees  what  a  variety  of  aspects,  what  diverse  and 
interesting  properties  these  microscopic  organisms 
present,  in  spite  of  their  simple  appearance.  In 
brief,  the  Bacteriaceae  constitute  a  group  of  living 
creatures  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  well  defined 
by  their  minuteness  and  by  the  special  structure  of 
their  elements.  Other  organisms,  such  as  certain 
fungi  and  algae,  possess  analogous  properties,  but 
are  not  in  any  case  to  be  confused  with  the  bacteria. 

And  now,  concludes  M.  Bonnier,  we  may 
propose  anew  the  question:  "What  is  a  mi- 
crobe? "  And  the  answer  will  be  very  simple 
— "It  is  a  bacterium." 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  EDUCATING  THE  CITIZEN 

TO  OBEY 

/^NE  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  the 
^^  day  in  which  we  live  is  the  ever-increas- 
ing extent  of  governmental  control.  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer  protested  against  this  a  genera- 
tion ago;  but  legislation  in  the  direction  he 
deplored  has  continued.  Another  English- 
man, Mr.  L.  P.  Jacks,  writing  in  the  Hibbert 
Journal,  says  that  "our  wages,  our  property, 
our  bodies,  our  minds,  even  our  characters, 
have  become  and  are  becoming  more  fully 
subject  to  state  control ";  and  he  thinks  there 
is  not  any  sign  that  the  tendency  has  reached 
its  limit.  Without  passing  on  the  question 
whether  the  individual  ought  to  be  so  con- 
trolled, but  assuming  the  facts  as  they  are, 
we  are  immediately  confronted,  he  says,  with 
the  serious  question.  Will  the  discipline  of  the 
people  bear  the  strain?  Speaking  for  his 
countrymen,  Mr.  Jacks  acknowledges  that 
"the  instinct  of  obedience  to  law  is  strong," 
but  there  are  limits  to  endurance;  and  when 
the  limit  is  reached  "recourse  will  certainly 
be  had  to  means  .  .  .  which  have  been  in- 
vented abundantly  in  America,  for  evading 
or  defeating  the  will  of  the  state."  The  no- 
tion, that  automatic  discipline  follows  from 
the  principle  of  democracy,  he  regards  as 
illusory,  commenting  thereupon  as  follows : 


There  could  hardly  be  a  form  of  government 
theoretically  more  "popular"  than  that  which 
obtains  in  the  United  States;  but,  unless  I  am 
much  mistaken,  it  is  precisely  the  absence  of 
automatic  obedience  which  now  troubles  the 
American  Commonwealth.  And  in  our  own 
country  .  .  .  reverence  for  representative  institu- 
tions does  not  prevent  the  Conservative  leader 
from  openly  assuring  the  men  of  Ulster  that  he 


will  support  them  in  resisting  Home  Rule,  if  im- 
posed by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  ...  It  does 
not  prevent  the  great  medical  associations  from 
refusing  to  take  their  part  in  working  the  Insurance 
Act.  It  does  not  prevent  a  great  body  of  women 
from  avowing  the  profession  and  following  the 
practice  of  rebels.  No  doubt  these  recalcitrant 
groups  would  all  defend  their  conduct  on  the 
ground  that  their  disobedience  to  democracy  as-it- 
is  springs  from  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  democracy 
as-it-ought-to-be.  But  that  plea  being  allowed, 
the  guarantee  of  discipline,  assumed  to  be  involved 
in  the  principle  of  popular  government,  comes  to  a 
swift  end. 

Mr.  Jacks  discusses  at  some  length  "the 
irresistible  tendencies  of  the  modern  state," 
the  main  one  of  which  is  "toward  state  own- 
ership of  capital  and  state  regulation  of  labor 
— Socialism,  if  you  will."  He  calls  attention 
to  "one  of  the  gravest  defects  in  current  so- 
cial idealism,"  namely,  that  it  "turns  the 
imagination  too  much  on  that  more  attractive 
side  of  the  picture  which  has  to  do  with  the 
sharing  of  profit,  and  too  little  on  the  other 
side — the  sharing  of  loss."  Sharing  in  the 
profits  "will,  morally  speaking,  go  of  itself. 
But  sharing  in  the  losses  will  put  our  obedi- 
ence to  the  test."  And  many  of  those  who 
talk  so  glibly  of  Socialistic  possibilities  will  do 
well  to  remember  another  truth  which  Mr. 
Jacks  brings  forward: 

In  promoting  Socialism  we  are  really  evoking  a 
system  of  authority  which  will  put  restraints  on  all 
classes  precisely  at  that  point  where  hitherto  no 
class  has  shown  itself  willing  to  put  restraints  upon 
itself.  Once  more,  therefore,  the  question  is  not 
whether  the  system  is  good  enough  for  the  people, 
but  whether  the  people  are  good  enough  for  the 
system.     And  that  is  a  question  of  discipline. 
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We  are  gradually  mo\'ing  '"towards  a  type 
of  society  which  confers  greater  authority  on 
the  one  side  and  requires  more  thorough 
obedience  from  the  other."  If  social  disci- 
pline is  necessan.'  among  the  governed,  it  is 
equally  required  among  those  that  make  the 
laws.  Mr.  Jacks'  obser\-ations  in  this  con- 
nection have  a  special  interest  for  Americans. 
He  writes: 


This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  fitness  of  par- 
ticular classes  to  furnish  legislators  for  the  com- 
munity; but  one  thing  may  be  said  without  dis- 
tinction of  them  all — that  the  school  of  lawlessness, 
of  indiscipline,  or  even  of  self-assertion  or  self- 
indulgence,  is  a  school  which  can  produce  no  law- 
givers for  a  democratic  state.  Worse  even  than 
the  school  of  masterless  men  is  the  school  of  in- 
trigue against  the  state.  Of  this  we  know  some- 
thing in  our  own  countn,'.  They  know  more  of  it 
in  .America.  There,  in  the  heart  of  a  democracy 
theoretically  the  freest  the  world  has  ever  known, 
has  arisen  a  sinister  and  ingenious  contrivance 
known  as  "the  machine."     The  machine  is  too 


complex  for  an\-  brief  description;  but,  reduced  to 
its  lowest  terms,  it  may  be  defined  as  a  great  engine 
of  social  disobedience  contrived  b>'  men  with  the 
inventive  brains  of  Edison  and  controlled  by  men 
with  the  strategical  brains  of  Napoleon.  It  is  to 
■  the  machine"  that  the  people  have  lost  the  power 
which  Colonel  Roosevelt  wishes  to  restore  to  them 
and  it  is  through  this  machine  that  the  men  arc 
now  mainly  chosen  who  are  to  fill  the  offices  of 
government.  .  .  .  Let  those  who  believe  that 
democracy  has  an  inherent  power  of  coercing  re- 
calcitrant members  study  American  politics  in 
being.  They  will  find  that  recalcitrancy  holds  the 
the  field;  that  threatened  interests  ha\'e  learnt 
how  to  make  themselves  more  powerful  than  the 
government  that  threatens  them. 

The  central  problem  of  democracy  to-day 
is  the  problem  of  educating  the  citizen. 
What  he  needs  is  "not  merely  instruction  in 
political  science:  he  must  learn  to  obey:  and 
the  lesson  will  be  all  the  more  difficult  for  him 
to  learn  because  hitherto  democracy  has  been 
too  closely  associated  with  the  spirit  which 
prompts  him  to  seek  escape  from  authority." 


A  HEROINE  OF  THE  CHINESE  REVOLUTION 


EL'ROPE.WS  can  scarcely  believe  that 
women  can  play  an  important  role  in  a 
society  that  does  not  grant  them  the  same 
rights  as  men.  Vet  the  g}.na'ceum  of  Greece 
did  not  restrain  Sappho,  nor  the  seclusion  of 
Roman  matrons  .\grippina.  The  Mussulman 
harem  itself,  obscure  as  it  is,  has  had  its  poet- 
es.ses.  Intelligence  is  not  a  priWlege,  and  the 
curiosity  of  the  mind  overleaps  the  barriers 
erected  by  men."  So  write  MM.  Hain-Jou- 
kia  and  Louis  Laloy  in  the  Re-cue  du  Mots  by 
way  of  introduction  to  a  biograj)hical  sketch 
of  Mme.  Ts'ieou-kin,  who  suffered  decapita- 
tion for  complicity  in  a  plot  to  a,ssa.ssinate  the 
(iovemor  of  the  [)ro\'ince  of  Nganhwei  and  to 
inaugurate  a  revolution. 

In  China  the  woman  of  the  |»eople  is  much 
more  ignorant  than  her  male  companion  be- 
(au.se  in  a  trx>  laborious  existence  all  is  sulx)r- 
''  !  to  ma'     '   '  '   '        '        Instruction  is 

lo  a  ni  ever  humble  his 

oritrin.  may  attain  honors;    but  it  is  of  no 

To  a  woman  whose  mission  is  sim- 

,1  (,.  tl..- ,  -res of  thchou.schol(l  and 
In     the    commercial 

^  the  woman  alrearly  |>osse8sc*H  the 
'  --ssar)' to  aid  her  husl>and,  even 

<•    ■  him;   while  in  the  farnilirs  fa- 

vorer! by  fortune  or  elevated  in  rank  l)oth 

■    ire  which  is  the 

I  ...iH,  in  all  time>, 

<    •  -•  the  ('hristian  era,  China  has  had 

her  iiiu.Htriou.H  women;  and  down  to  our  own 


day  the  example  of  women  is  cited  not  le;s 
frequently  than  that  of  men  by  authors  who 
treat  of  morals  and  the  arts. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  the  European 
sciences  and  political  and  .social  theories 
have  inspired  the  Chinese  youth — the  young 
women  not  less  than  the  young  men.  In 
China  itself,  although  the  im|)crial  govern- 
ment was  but  slightly  favorable  to  the  devel- 
ojjment  of  education,  schools  and  colleges  for 
girls  were  opened  in  great  numbers.  Japan, 
too,  which,  until  recent  years,  was  almost  the 
only  countr}'  in  which  the  Chinese  sought 
higher  education,  received  thou.sands  of 
pujnls  from  the  great  empire,  among  whom 
was  a  large  pro|K)rti<)n  of  female  students. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  .\pril,  i.S()4,  that  .Mme. 
Ts'ieou-kin  arrived  in  Tokio  for  the  |)urposc 
of  completing  her  studies.  To  quote  from  the 
Revue  du  Mois: 


Originally  frtjm  Shikiang,  the  d.iUKhter  of  a  liinh 
cjffuial,  she  had  in  her  (  hiMhood  followed  her  f.illnr 
in  his  risidrnces  .it  liikiin  .iiid  l.iicr  at  linn. in. 
.\t   •  i    ■  married  .i  rlcrk  of  the   ininislcr, 

\N.iii.  ..  with  whom  slu-  <lw<'lt  in  I'rkini^. 

'I  h<-  r,irl>-  yrarH  of  hrr  ni.irrii-d  lifr  were  li.ipp\-;  ,i 
•w>n  wan  lN>rn.  and  later  a  d.iUKhlcr.  lint  the 
youHK  ^<f<'  adopted  the  new  ideah,  adding  even  the 
emancinalion  of  her  wx  to  the  proKraninie.  alre.idv 
over  full,  of  the  reforntr-rN.  The  liusli.tnd  beitin  a 
ik^reenient  In-i  .line  inipoHsilile. 
I  I  iif'trliMMlelv  ,  I  lie  sni.illfiir- 
IniM-ol    I  lie  i  lied  in    llllHlKieHH- 

fiileommeni  i   >  in. ike  the  journey 

to  Ja|Mn  »hc  Moid  her  jcwrN;    lull,  hearing  that  u 
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former  partisan  of  Kang  Vu-wei  was  still  in  prison, 
ill-treated  by  his  gaolers  and  abandoned  by  his 
happier  comrades,  she  sent  him  anonymously  the 
greater  part  of  the  sum  thus  realized.  She  was  at 
this  time  far  from  partaking  the  ideas  of  the  party 
which  sought  to  maintain  the  dynasty. 

Mme,  Ts'ieou-kin  traveled  third-class  to 
Japan,  armed  with  a  little  dagger  wherewith 
to  defend  herself  against  the  Chinese  police 
and  any  too  rude  among  her  companions. 
She  had  learned  equitation  and  fencing,  being 
of  the  opinion  that  the  equality  of  the  sexes 
ought  to  be  obtained  not  only  by  the  mind 
but  also  by  the  muscles;  consequently  she 
occupied  herself  much  with  i)hysical  educa- 
tion. At  Tokio  she  entered  the  normal 
school  for  girls  and  formed  -with  a  dozen 
students  a  secret  society  whose  object  was  to 
overthrow  the  Manchu  dynasty.  The  suc- 
cess of  her  activity  was  such  that  her  former 
husband  heard  of  it  in  China  and  sent  her  a 
letter  warning  her  to  be  discreet.  We  read 
further  in  the  article: 

Among  the  most  ardent  revolutionaries  in  Japan 
was  Siu  Si-ling,  the  husband  of  a  wealthy  wife. 
He  was  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  Manchus,  whose 
extermination  he  devoutly  sought.  Holding  Siu 
Si-ling  in  high  estimation  for  his  courage,  Mme. 
Ts'ieou-kin  became  the  instructress  of  his  wife  with 
\yhom  she  soon  formed  a  close  friendship.  About 
this  time  the  Japanese  Government  took  certain 
measures  against  the  Chinese  students,  now  num- 
bering about  8,000,  all  partisans  of  a  revolution. 
Two  parties  were  formed  among  the  persecuted 


ones:  one  desiring  to  remain  in  Japan;  the  other 
favoring  a  return  to  China  and  the  opening  of 
schools  there.  Mme.  Ts'ieou-kin  was  one  of  the 
three  leaders  of  the  latter  party.  On  returning  to 
China  Mme.  Ts'ieou-kin  and  her  friends  opened 
many  schools,  and  she  herself  became  directress  of 
the  schools  for  young  girls  and  of  the  school  of 
physical  education  founded  by  Siu  Si-ling.  The 
latter  had  bought  the  post  of  taotai.  He  formed  a 
plan  to  kill  the  governor  of  Manchu;  the  same  day 
the  army  would  turn,  and  the  revolution  would  be 
inaugurated.  An  accident  precipitated  the  plot 
two  days  too  soon.  Siu  Si-ling  was  arrested  and 
condemned  to  an  atrocious  death,  his  heart  being 
offered  to  the  manes  of  his  victim.  Mme.  Ts'ieou- 
kin  was  charged  with  complicity  in  the  plot  and 
condemned  to  decapitation.  Requested,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  to  write  her  last  wishes,  she  de- 
clined to  do  so.  On  a  further'request,  she  wrote 
this  line,  referring  to  her  own  name,  which  means 
autumn: 

"The   wind   and   the   rain   of  Autumn  make   my 
heart  sad." 

As  the  executioner  suspended  the  sword,  she  re- 
membered a  certain  sum  of  money  which  she  had 
concealed  at  her  home  and  which  was  the  product 
of  a  subscription  for  the  poor.  She  begged  the 
magistrate  to  forward  it  to  its  proper  destination. 
These  were  her  last  words.  Besides  a  number  of 
articles  she  left  several  poems  some  of  which  dis- 
played great  charm  of  versification. 

In  the  opinion  of  her  biographers,  Mme. 
Ts'ieou-kin,  "with  her  noble,  discreet  and' 
tragic  figure,  her  Japanese  robe,  and  her 
dagger  in  hand,  deserves  a  place  beside  those 
heroines  of  whom  China  is  proud,  and  her 
image  will  live  in  the  memory  of  men." 


THE  "RED  INDIANS''  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND 


THE  little  that  is  known  in  our  day  con- 
cerning the  so-called  "Red  Indians," 
who  were  encountered  by  the  Cabots  in  the 
year  1497  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland, 
is  summarized  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Southern  Workman,  (Hampton,  Va.)  by 
Mr.  Frank  G.  Speck.  Several  members  of 
that  strange  tribe  of  aborigines  were  captured 
by  the  Cabots  and  carried  back  to  England. 
They  came  to  be  known  as  Red  Indians  from 
their  custom  of  dyeing  their  bodies  red.  In 
later  years  little  or  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  recorded  of  them  except  occasional 
mention  in  colonial  reports  of  encounters 
between  them  and  the  whites  or  the  Micmac 
Indians.  It  was  supposed,  indeed,  that  the 
continuous  war  waged  upon  the  Red  Indians 
by  the  Micmacs  had  resulted  in  the  total 
extinction  of  the  former.  In  the  early  docu- 
ments these  people  were  called  Beothuks. 
It  was  never  definitely  known  whether  the 


affiliations  of  the  Beothuks  were  with  the 
Esquimaux  or  with  the  Indians  of  the  Eastern 
Algonkian  group. 

In  1823  several  women  of  this  mysterious 
tribe  were  captured  and  brought  to  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland.  From  these  women 
our  only  direct  information,  up  to  the  present 
day,  regarding  the  language  and  customs  of 
the  tribe  has  been  obtained.  One  of  the 
women  soon  died.  The  other  gave  a  vocab- 
ulary of  the  Beothuk  language  which  stands 
to-day  as  the  subject  for  an  interesting  classi- 
fication. Unfortunately  the  orthography 
is  so  poor  as  to  make  this  vocabulary  almost 
worthless  for  comparative  purposes.  The 
woman  was  induced  to  tell  about  a  few  cus- 
toms and  to  give  a  few  accounts  of  manu- 
factures and  the  like,  but  that  was  all  that 
could  be  derived  from  her.  A  few  years  later, 
in  1828,  a  society  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  and  aiding  any  survivors  of  the 
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tribe.  An  expedition  in  charge  of 
^Ir.  Cormack  and  several  Indians 
of  other  tribes  located  the  deserted 
camps,  graves,  and  other  relics  of 
the  Beothuks,  but  failed  to  ftnd 
any  li\'ing  descendants.  There  has 
always  remained,  however,  a  suspi- 
cion that  the  Beothuks  were  affil- 
iated either  \vith  the  Esquimaux 
or  the  Algonkian  tribes.  Recently 
Mr.  Speck  discovered  among  the 
^Micmac  Indians  a  woman  who  was 
half  Beothuk  and  half  Micmac. 
This  woman,  Santu,  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  recalls  events  in  her 
early  life  before  she  left  Xewfound- 
land  with  her  father.  It  seems 
that  a  few  remnants  of  the  tribe 
were  adopted  by  the  early  Micmac 
invaders,  eventually  marrying  the 
newcomers.  To  such  an  union 
•Santu  owes  her  descent.  At  an 
early  age  her  father  removed  to 
Xova  Scotia,  where  Santu  grew  up 
and  later  married.  Some  sons,  one 
of  whom  is  now  with  her,  and  a 
grandchild  constitute  her  family. 

From  Santu  Mr.  Speck  obtained 
a  short  vocabulary  of  the  language 
md  interesting  accounts  of  the  in- 
dustries and  customs  of  tlie  tribe. 
I'hcy  called  themselves,  according 
ii>  this  informant,  Osaganna,  some 
form  of  which  name  is  widely  known  among 
the  Northeastern  Indians.  Santu  to'd  about 
the  annual  ceremonies  which  took  place  at 
kcfl  Indian  Lake  once  a  year.  On  this  occa- 
sion ail  the  members  of  the  tribe  assembled  to 
be  dyed  red  during  a  religious  ceremony 
which  consists  of  dances  and  ceremonial 
games  lasting  for  many  days.    The  dye  was 


AMI  ,     IH 
LAND 


K    «>LU     INUiAN      UuMAN.    UhMt.MJAM     Ui      .NKWIOUNU- 
'S    .\NCIENT    "RED    INDIANS,"    WHO    RECALLS    SOME 
OF    THE   CISTOMS    OF    THAT    TRIBK 

extracted  from  a  kind  of  red  wood  taken  from 
the  lake.  It  lasted  for  many  months  and  was 
regarded  as  a  necessary  uniform  of  the  tribe. 
Children  born  during  the  year  were  brought 
to  the  ceremony  and  received  their  first  coat 
of  color,  after  which,  like  grown-ups,  they 
were  kept  colored  with  the  red  tlye.  Tliis 
was  a  religious  obligation. 


THE  M.\NN1':R  of  man  LO'l'I  IS 


THK  literary  musttr  «»f  the  Irtnch  navy, 
I'ierre  lj)t'\,  arrived  in   New  ^'ork  last 
month  to  sui»crinlcnd  the  prmluction  of  one 

i'   '-     ■' '     •      •    ' interest    un- 

1  in  his  [MT- 
winalily, 

lyjti  is  a  romancer  and  only  M-(<)nd- 

ariiy    a    <!: t.     .A    <harming    |K-r>onal 

apprcrialion  of  him  apfwars  in  tht-  liooknutn. 
Thi-'  writer,  Stuart  llmry,  who  knows  I^»li 
intimat''-  'tcr  reminding '■  •'  '  '■  name 
i*nolI.  II,  l)Ut  \'i.iiid,  t  ;.c>his 

IKT'tfinal  a|>|icarancc: 


Mf  N  a  short,  oliMilf  r  iii.iii,  |)liis  wliauvir  iuldcti 

llcsh    his    Mxly-ihno    yrarh    ni.iy    h.wv    latiiily 

l>rout;hl  him  l»y  nun-  reason  of  I'lfJcrliiioss.      Mr  is 

very  «|uirk.  lively,  in  hin  movemenis.     This  must 

Im-  harmoniz«fl  with  ihe  silent  air  of  melancholy 

whi(  h  eiutlopH  his  face  and  t  h.irarterizes  his  |mt- 

llis  !•  I,-  the  e.\|>trssi<in  of 

in<l  .iikI  .  as  radii  al  .iiid  in- 

•  le  a>t  that  of  any  <»i-tnian  pliil«jvi|ilii  i    of 

i        .  ...  m. 

His  mannrrs,  morrover,  are  driitate  an<l 
graceful,  "thr  manners  of  a  woman,  as  is 
habitual  with  rreni  hmen  as  they  ap|>ear  to 
our  masculine  race," 
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He  occupies  little  space  with  his  motions  and 
movings  about.  He  has  a  quiet,  frail  voice.  And 
then  there  is  his  famous  shyness.  He  is  extremely 
retiring.  He  is  naturally  in  a  state  of  hesitation, 
genuinely  more  or  less  abashed.  This  personal 
modesty,  it  will  be  remembered,  explains  how  he 
comes  about  "by  his  curious  pen  name.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  career  in  his  nation's  navy, 
the  energetic  young  Julien  Viaud  was  so  exceed- 
ingly timid  that  his  comrades  scornfully  called  him 
Loti — the  name  of  a  little  flower  in  India  which  dis- 
creetly hides  itself.  He  bravely  adopted  the  name 
when  he  published  his  first  book  in  1879 — thirty- 
three  years  ago — at  the  age  of  twenty-nine. 

Mr.  Henry  graphically  describes  Loti's 
first  appearances  at  the  French  Academy. 
He  says: 

Loti  was  then  a  stranger  in  the  French  capital, 
knowing  none  of  the  great  literary  Gauls  with 
whom  he  had  been,  almost  without  notice,  called 
upon  to  associate  among  the  Forty  Immortals. 
He  was  not  a  little  affrighted  by  those  solemn, 
austere  scenes  in  that  somber  little  temple  where 
the  French  belletristic  gods  are  wont  to  assemble 
as  on  Parnassus.  With  his  hair  worn,  in  revenge, 
most  fiercely  in  the  pompadour  style  in  those  Hays, 
he  would  sit  solitary  and  alone  in  one  of  the  empty 
rows  of  consecrated  seats,  high  up  and  at  the  back 
in  the  assembly.  He  would  look  alarmed,  much  as 
a  small  squirrel  suddenly  imprisoned  in  a  cage. 

Much  curiosity  and  amusement  were,  indeed, 
created  in  Paris  when  Pierre  Loti  was  received 
there  at  the  Academy  in  1891  and  delivered  the 
customary  address  on  the  departed  member  whose 
seat  he  was  taking.  He  had  come  from  the  briny 
waters  of  southwest  France.  He  had  dwelt  on  the 
ocean  and  not  on  the  Paris  boulevards.  He  had 
sprung  quite  spontaneously  and  by  himself  alone 
from  the  sea  (could  we  so  appropriately  say  soil  in 
his  case?)  of  French  literature.  He  was  not  a  crea- 
ture of  salons,  or  bred  on  critics'  books,  or  learned 
in  the  pedantic  ways  of  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

Accordingly  he  approached,  at  the  Academy,  the 
w.hole  difficult  heights  and  "finicky"  finish  of  it 
all  at  one  most  appalling  swoop,  to  speak  loosely. 
And  Paris  laughed  politely  in  its  lace  sleeves  at  this 
soaring  novice  in  its  very  midst.  For  Loti,  in  his 
reception  address,  showed  that  he  was  quite  inno- 
cently unaware  of  many  unwritten  conventional 
things  and  open  secrets  of  the  literary  existence  in 
Lutetia;  and,  with  a  perverse  contrariety,  he  em- 
phasized somewhat  elaborately  some  things  that 
every  one  there  had  known  ever  since  the  cradle. 
Paris  had  thus  refreshingly  caught  up  to  its  has  bleu 
and  always  perfumed  bosom  a  rare,  exotic  species, 
and  it  was  a  diversion  for  a  time. 

But  Loti  was  very,  very  clever.  Modestly  and 
very  irreproachably  he  soon  made  the  most  of 
everything — of  his  navy  existence,  of  his  museum 
home  down  at  Rochefort  on  the  sea,  and  above  all 
of  his  beautiful,  sad  sentimentality  which  has  al- 
ways distracted  French  women  with  an  irresistible 
love  for  his  melancholy  art  and  his  melancholy  soul. 

The  writer  in  the  Bookman  gives  us  the 
following  details  as  to  Loti's  career  and  devel- 
opment : 

Loti  was  born  in  the  celebrated  French  Protes- 
tant city  of  Rochefort,  where  he  has  always  lived 


when  at  home.  He  came  of  a  very  stiff  Protestant 
family,  but  he  has  lost  all  piousness  long  ago,  if  he 
ever  possessed  any.  He  has  no  religion  whatever. 
Not  only  this,  but  his  books  trouble  themselves 
precious  little  about  what  is  moral  or  immoral. 
They  simply  go  right  along  unconcernedly,  like 
Nature.  In  this  he  is  the  true  traditional  sailor 
who  has  a  wife  in  every  port  and  the  reputed 
morals  of  the  wandering  sea  life  and  is  only  moved 
with  profound  feelings  when  he  sails  out  of  a  be- 
loved harbor  which  he  is  not  to  see  again  for  five 
years — or  never. 

This  leads  up,  in  truth,  to  a  curious  fact.  Loti 
is  distinctly  a  woman's  author,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  books  are  most  widely  translated  in 
several  tongues,  and  yet  they  are  bereft  of  any 
religious  or  moral  sentiments  or  aspirations.  The 
literary  Loti,  with  all  his  blue  dreams  and  his 
etherealized  thoughts,  has  never  tried  to  make  any 
one  better.  He  seems  to  have  been  resolutely 
determined  to  leave  the  world  precisely  as  he 
found  it,  only  better  known. 

He  has  seen  active  service  in  war,  having  made 
the  campaign  of  Tonkin,  which  incidentally  got 
him  in  official  disgrace  for  a  year.  This  was 
caused  by  his  writing  to  the  Figaro  criticisms  of  the 
behavior  of  the  French  soldiers  in  a  certain  action. 
Loti  has  been  "captain  of  a  vessel"  in  the  navy 
since  1906.  His  life  on  the  sea  is,  of  course,  the 
great  distinguishing  mark  of  his  literary  produc- 
tion. Year  after  year  he  has  sat  out  upon  his 
deck  describing  right  at  hand  the  marvelous,  un- 
paintable  sunrises  and  sunsets  of  the  tropics  and 
the  Orient  as  has  no  other  man  in  French  liter- 
ature. 

And  in  the  far-off  ports  he  has  had  months  of 
leisure  to  describe  the  strange  young  women  of 
dusky  skins,  whom  he  frankly  loved  in  French 
sailor  marriage  fashion.  He  approached  each  of 
these  successive  idyls  of  his  heart  with  an  aspect  of 
sadness,  and  wept  with  each  inamorata  in  genuine 
tears  of  salt  when  he  quitted  her  harbor.  Frank- 
ness, gentleness,  beauty  and  lack  of  any  profound- 
ness characterize  these  pictured  episodes  and  in- 
ventions of  his  wandering  career,  his  mark  of 
genius  lying  in  his  descriptions. 

Ideas  do  not  signalize  Loti's  shelfful  of  books. 
He  is  wanting  in  intellectuality  as  he  is  wanting 
entirely  in  humor.  He  is  a  poet,  a  painter  of  col- 
ors, of  sentiment  (always  of  a  feminine  tournure), 
of  dissolving  landscapes  and  seascapes  s"wathed  in 
a  wealth  of  gorgeous  hues.  He  has  bathed  the 
whole  Levant  in  the  tears  of  sentimentality.  And 
all  the  while  retrospective  regrets  at  the  futility 
of  human  existence  has  served  as  his  conventional 
excuse. 

He  is  thus  a  latter-day  Romantic,  representing 
that  phase  of  French  Romanticism  which  reached 
out  to  the  Orient.  Nearly  always  dealing  with 
impressions,  with  what  is  fugitive  and  fleeting  in 
aspect  like  his  amours,  and  with  what  is  born  and 
bred  of  memory  and  distance,  Pierre  Loti  more 
narrowly  belongs  to  the  Impressionist  period  of  the 
1890's,  when  the  poinlillistes  and  all  such  kin 
abounded  in  France. 

We  have  remarked  that  Loti  is  first  of  all  a 
romancer,  and  only  incidentally  a  playwright. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Henry  observes: 

He  is  a  great  romancer,  the  French  seeming  to 
consider  Pecheur  d'Islande  (1886)  and  Mon  frere 
Yves  (1892)  as  his  best  two  works.     Loti  is  only 
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secondarily  a  dramatist.  His  first  play — a  Hugue- 
not play — was  only  brought  out  in  Paris  in  1898. 
And  a  propos,  being  quite  familiar  with  our  lan- 
guage, he  has  done  the  English  race  the  honor  of 
translating  King  Lear  into  French,  with  the  aid  of 
a  French  collaborator.  The  translation  is  in  prose 
and  ver>-  accurately  done.  It  is  characteristic  of 
his  sad  nature  that  he  should  have  selected  the  most 
woe-begone  offering  in  our  literature. 

But  Loti's  instinct  is  descriptive,  not  dramatic. 
He  lacks  the  ramming  force,  the  impact,  the  strict 
hard  sense  of  compression  necessary  to  get  himself 
with  great  success  into  the  straitjackets  of  the 
Paris  drama,  with  all  its  rigid  and  pitiless  rules  and 
regulations.  It  is  true,  however,  that  he  has  de- 
voted a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  stage  in  his 
latter  years.  He  did  a  Chinese  drama,  for  in- 
stance, with  Judith  Gautier,  the  handsome  daugh- 
ter of  Theophile.  And  Antoine  has  looked  upon 
him  M-ith  favor.  For  that  matter,  he  has  that 
knack  that  all  French  writers  seem  to  possess — the 
knack  of  somehow  being  able  to  write  a  ver>"  good 
play.  The  reason  is  that  the  race  is  naturally 
dramatic. 

It  is  with  his  romances  that  Pierre  Loti  will  live 
— his  exotic  romances  usually  of  the  equatorial 
lands,  and  realms  of  the  hot  eastern  suns.  His 
novelettes  e.vpressed  emotions  that  were  new  to  the 
Parisians.  He  painted  the  barbaric  life  as  well  as 
the  barbaric  aspects  of  Oriental  countries,  waters 
and  forests.  He  always  did  this  with  a  large, 
tender  and  fluid  brush,  drenching  the  scenes  well 
with  the  odorous  dews  of  poetic  longings — distil- 
lations that  arc  the  fond  nourishment  and  inextin- 
guishable pleasure  of  sentimental  women  the 
world  over. 

To  the  degree  that  M.  \'iaud  is  a  woman's 
writer,  he  is  not  a  man's  author.  Men  generally 
do  not  care  for  his  books.  He  is  too  gratile,  too 
feminine,  t»x)  -.lender.  He  is  out  of  touch  with  the 
big,  harsh  brutalities  which  most  men  have  to  be 
acquainted  with.  .\nd  since  we  have  spoken 
the  word — is  there  or  is  there  not  brutality  in 
Loti's  works!'  There  has  always  been  an  argu- 
•out  this,  or  about  the  precise  nature  of  his 
y. 

l.oti  certainly  does  present  a  brutality  to  the 
world  in  hi>-  ii.i-,'<  -  There  is  a  great  deal  of  the 
pitiless,  of  I  ne<l,  of  the  unhc-eding.      But  it 

is  a  woman\  kim-i  >>i  brutality,  not  a  man's.  It  is 
ni-t(ative  rather  than  prjsitive:  net;li(?i-nt  rather 
'  ■'    '  T     '  ■  irul  his 

iilprcsr> 

«<nr    bij'  .tt   with    lii«-    in   a   Ixjudoir.     To 

hurt  ihi  -  '^s  or  harm  their  lives  would  seem 

only  «>melhing  like  abusing  the  existence  of  a 
butterfly. 


PILRRIC    LUTI     tL(JlIS    M.  J.   \  1 M   U) 

In  discussing;  the  dislinctixc  flaxor  of  Loti's 
fiction,  the  Bookman  writer  says,  in  conclusion: 

The  peculiarity  of  the  frank  and  unconcerned 
sensualit\"  of  Loti's  books — so  often  autol)iogra|)hic 
— is,  in  fact,  that  he  nevir  idealizts  loxe  and  he 
never  brutalizes  it.  What  makes  them  generally 
MJ  acceptable,  notwithstanding  their  tropical  un- 
conventionalitiesand  their  free  airs  of  the  high  seas, 
is  their  beautiful  style.  He  is  a  true  French  artist. 
It  is  his  manner,  not  his  matter,  which  entires. 
He  has  a  rare  and  irre^-i^tibie  (harm.  I'lider  il  and 
ba<k  of  il  are  his  exlreinei\'  live  seM>il)ilities  and  an 
imagination  that  diliglits  to  re\«-liii  the  sensuously 
lovely.  He  has  painte<l  omt  .md  ()\er  .ig.iin  glori- 
ous and  fragrant  universes  of  color  and  feeling  that 
nearly  all  of  us  can  only  dream  of  and  shall  never 
see  or  ex|XTirnce. 


BOOKS   OF   OBSERVATION   AND 

DESCRIPTION 


ilR.  JOSEPH  I'ENNELL,  THE  ARTIST  WHU  HAS  PICTURED 
THE  WORK  OF  THE  ENGINEERS  AT  PANAMA 

'"PHE  vastness  of  the  work  at  Panama  has  never 

been  pictured  by  photography  as  it  is  set  forth 

by  Joseph  Penncll  inaseriesof  drawingsmiustrating 

the  canal  work.     On  a  journey  to 

An  Artist  at    ^j^g  Isthmus,  during  January,  Febru- 

Panama  i   a  i         u     r  ^u  \. 

ary  and  March  oi  the  present  year, 

the  artist  made  a  series  of  sketches.  Repro- 
ductions of  these  have  now  been  brought  out  in 
attractive  mechanical  form  by  Lippincott.  These 
pictures  are  accompanied  by  notes  and  impressions 
of  the  artist  and  together  make  up  a  most  impres- 
sive volume.  In  a  brief  introduction  Mr.  Pennell 
tells,  directly  and  simply,  what  he  saw  and  how  it 
impressed  him,  and  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  American  sanitary  officials.  He  says, 
at  the  close  of  his  introduction,  "  I  saw  the  canal  at 
the  right  lime,  and  have  tried  to  show  what  I  saw, 
and  it  is  American,  the  work  of  my  country." 

The  literature  on  Latin  America  lacked  just  the 
book  which  Ambassador  Bryce  has  written  in  his 
"South  America:  Observations  and  Impressions."'' 
Ambassador  Mr.  Bryce  always  sees  so  clearly 
Bryce  on  South  those  moving  causes,  underlying 
America  forces,  and  impelling  motives  that 
result  in  a  nation  and  government,  and  his  style  is 

'Joseph  Pennell's  Pictures  of  the  Panama  Canal.  By 
Joseph  Pennell.    J.  B.  I^ippincott  Co.     111.     SI.2.5. 

2  South  America:  Observations  and  Impressions.  By 
James  Bryce.     Macmillau  Company.     611  pp.     $2.50. 


always  so  illuminating  and  limpid  that  such  a  book 
on  observations  and  impressions  of  South  America 
was  just  the  word  needed  to  supplement  the  mass 
of  purely  descriptive  and  statistical  data  that  we 
are  constantly  getting  about  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  us.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  thought- 
provoking  way  in  which  the  entire  volume  is  writ- 
ten that  Mr.  Bryce  should  begin  by  stating  that 
South  America  is  bounded  by  an  isthmus  and  a 
strait,  and  then  proving  to  us  that  "to  the  his- 
torical geographer  and  the  geographical  historian 
an  isthmus  and  a  strait  are  the  most  interesting 
things  with  which  geographical  science  has  to  deal." 
The  volume  is  provided  with  a  number  of  valuable 
maps  and  an  excellent  index. 

Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe,  president  of  the  F"irst  Na- 
tional College  of  Japan,  and  professor  in  the  Impe- 
rial University  of  Tokyo,  has  collected  his  lectures 
as  first  Japanese  Exchange  Professor 
""scribes  Ta'pan"  i"  this  country  (for  the  academic 
year  ot  igii-i2)  and  added  some  ot 
his  own  impressions  later  in  the  form  of  a  volume 
which  he  has  entitled  "The  Japanese  Nation:  Its 
Land,  Its  Peojjle,  and  Its  Life."*  Dr.  Nitobe  is 
well  known  to  American  readers  of  books  on  the 
Far  East  as  the  author  of  that  work  of  distinction, 
published  some  years  ago,  entitled  "Bushido:  The 
Soul  of  Japan."  He  has  studied  English  literature 
for  thirty  years,  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  and 
quaintly  observes  that  when  as  a  lad  he  was  asked 
why  he  chose  this  subject  as  his  "minor,"  at  the 
University  of  Tokyo,  he  replied,  "I  wish,  sir,  to  be 
a  bridge  across  the  Pacific."  He  has  handled  his 
subject  frankly,  directly,  and,  it  would  seem  to  us, 
adequately,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  rela- 
tions of  Japan  and  its  people  with  the  United 
States  and  the  American  people.  ■ 

There  could  scarcely  be  any  better  or  more 
effective  effort  toward  bringing  about  a  mutual 
understanding  between  the  English  and  German 
peoples  than  that  intelligent  cam- 
^^^orEng^and'^^  P^ign  being  conducted  by  serious- 
minded  Germans  and  Englishmen 
to  make  their  own  countrymen  acquainted  with  the 
actual  living  conditions  in  the  other  countries  and 
to  acquaint  the  neighbor  people  with  the  best  that 
is  in  their  own  folk.  Englishmen  have,  for  some 
years,  been  seriously  studying  German  civilization 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  German  people. 
Now  the  Germans,  with  their  temperamental  thor- 
oughness, have  taken  up  the  subject.  Books  and 
pamphlets  are  being  constantly  issued  with  this 
object  in  view.  Particularly'  well  done  in  this  sort 
of  literature  is  the  series  of  the  books  in  German 
which  Dr.  Ernst  Sieper  is  bringing  out  under  the 
general  title,  "The  Culture  of  Modern  England" 
(Die  Kulter  Des  Modernen  England).  Dr.  Sieper 
is  Professor  of  English  Philology  in  the  University 
of  Munich,  and  his  seriesof  books  are  being  brought 
out  with  the  support  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Furtherance    of   German-English    Understanding. 

5 The  Japanese  Nation:    Its    Land.  Its  People,  and   Its 
Life.    By  Inazo  Nitobe.   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    ;«4  pp.  $l..50. 
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The  first  volume  in  the  series  is  Dr.  Ernst  Schultze's 
"Die  Geistige  Hebung  Der  Volksmassen  in  Eng- 
land." 1  The  second,  also  by  Dr.  Schultze,  " \olks- 
bildung  Und  Folkswohlfahrt  in  England,"-  the 
third,  by  Architekt  Berlepsch-Valendas.  is  "Die 
Gartenstadtbewegungin  England,"^  and  the  fourth, 
by  Hans  \V.  Singer,  is  "Der  Prae-Raphaelitismus 


in  England."*  In  these  four  scholarly  little  mono- 
graphs, written,  however,  in  a  popular  vein,  the 
chief  distinctive  characteristics  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury- English  popular  life  are  considered.  The  vol- 
ume on  pre-Raphaelism,  of  course,  has  been  written 
to  point  the  modern  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  that 
movement. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  TRANSPORTATION 


Vi'ANY  of  the  problems  related  to  railroad  trans- 
fxjrtation  in  this  country-  have  been  more  or  less 
elaborately  treated  in  books  that  have  come  from 
Railroad  and  the  press  during  the  past  year.  None 
Transportation  of  these  books,  however,  is  so  compre- 
Probiems  hensive  in  statement  as  the  volume 
on  "Railroad  Finance,"' by  Frederick  A.  Cleveland 
and  Fred  Wilbur  Powelf.  So  wide  is  the  range  of 
topics  covered  by  these  writers  that  one  hardly 
knows  where  to  begin  in  an  attempt  to  enumerate 
them.  Everything  that  has  to  do  with  railroad 
investments,  promotion,  capitalization,  financing 
of  construction,  and  fiscal  organization  generally 
comes  within  the  scope  of  the  book,  and  there  are, 
besides,  detailed  chapters  on  such  topics  as  "man- 
agement and  distribution  of  the  surplus,"  "ac- 
counts and  statistics,"  "causes  of  insolvency," 
"receivership,"  "reorganization,"  and  "consolida- 
tion." Three  classes  of  men  will  here  find  answers 
to  many  a  perple.xing  question, — students,  invest- 
ors, and  men  of  affairs.  This  is  emphatically  a 
practical  book,  dealing  as  it  does  with  actual  prob- 
lems in  the  transportation  world.  The  authors 
have  been  engaged  on  this  work  for  many  years,  and 
have  brought  to  it  the  elTective  equipment  of 
trained  scholarship  combined  with  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  organized  facts.  Not  the  least  valuable 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  sixty-page  bibliograph\ 
compiled  from  the  best  available  sources. 


A  hook  which  gives  a  new  outlook  on  railroad 
rtation    throughout    the    world    is    Prof. 
Le<.'  Rajjcr's  volume  on  "  Railroad  Trans- 
p<jrtatJon:*  .\  Hi.stor>'  of  its  Economics  and  of  its 
Relation  to  the  State."     President   Hadley's  ad- 
mirable volume  on  the  same  subject  was  completed 
as  long  ago  as   18H5,  and  in  the  intervening  year> 
new  phases  of  the    subject  have    lx.-en  dcvflofK'<l, 
sifle  of  ■  !        Profes- 
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Somewhat  broader  in  its  scope  is  "  The  American 
Transportation  Question,"^  by  Samuel  O.  Dunn, 
editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  and  lecturer  on 
transportation  at  the  Northwestern  University.  In 
Mr.  Dunn's  view  the  transportation  problem  has 
three  vitalh'  important  factors:  "  rates,  service,  and 
financial  return."  While  it  is  true  that  the  railway 
has  a  right  to  exact,  and  the  public  to  require,  fair 
and  reasonable  rates,  it  is  also  true  that  such  rates 
will  be  fixed,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  service  given 
for  them  and  by  the  financial  return  received  by 
the  owners  of  the  road.  Mr.  Dunn  holds,  there- 
fore, that  neither  of  these  three  factors  can  be  intel- 
ligently or  equitably  considered  except  with  refer- 
ence to  the  other  two.  He  discusses  the  principle 
of  railroad  rate-making,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  cost  of  service  and  from  that  of  value  of  the 
service.  He  suggests  methods  for  preventing  dis- 
crimination between  shippers,  and  in  two  conclud- 
ing chapters  points  out  some  of  the  obstacles  to  the 
successful  government  regulation  of  railroads. 
There  is  also  an  interesting  chapter  on  "Inland 
Waterways  as  Regulators  of  Railway  Rates." 

.An  almost  forgotten  figure  in  the  history  of 
.American  railroad  development  is  the  liostonian, 
John  .VI.  Forbes,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
Oid-Time  century,  shaped  the  i)olicy  of  the 
Railroad  most  important  railway  lines  of  the 
Financeering  Middle  West.  Forbes  made  a 
plucky  fight  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  road, 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Ouinry,  as  against  the 
schemes  of  certain  men,  who,  Ixsitles  being  directors 
of  the  road,  were  interested  in  a  construction  com- 
pany engaged  in  building  n^ads  allied  to  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Ouincy.  Mr.  Forbes'  letters, 
which  describe  the  methods  of  these  financiers,  are 
now  published  for  the  (ir^^t  tinie.'  It  is  an  inter- 
e^iting  and  iniixjrlant  episo<le  in  the  railroad  devel- 
opment of  thi-  (  ouiitry. 

In  a  series  of  prize  essiiys  which  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  thf  generosity  of  Messrs.  Hart,  S<halTner  & 
.Marx,  of  Chicago,  om-  of  the  recently  |)ul)li^h<(l 
moM<)gr.ii)hs  [•>  di-voli'd  to  tlic  .sul>- 
CUMlflcntlon    ■     ^    „f    ('r.-ii-h,    ,  |.,ssi(„  .iiioii."     riu; 
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exact  science,  and  hence  that  no  general  and  posi- 
tive rules  can  be  made.  Each  case  must  be  con- 
sidered by  itself. 

Another  volume  in  this  prize  series  is  Mr.  Harold 
G.  Moulton's  "Waterways  Versus  Railways. "^ 
The  inland  waterways  movement  in  this  country, 

taken  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
Waterways    proaching  completion  of  the  Panama 

Canal,  has  given  rise  to  a  renewed 
discussion  of  the  rival  claims  of  waterways  and 
railways  under  modern  transportation  conditions. 
The  comparative  advantages  of  the  two  systems 
are  clearly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Moulton.  In  its  scope 
this  book  covers  the  transportation  system  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
the  United  States,  with  a  detailed  investigation  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  Lakes-to- 
Gulf  waterway  projects  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Moulton's  conclusions  as  regards  the  comparative 
costs  of  railroad  and  canal  transportation  are  con- 
trary to  the  popular  conception.     He  believes  that 


only  in  case  of  very  short  canals  which  connect  long 
stretches  of  naturally  navigable  waters  is  there  any 
economic  justification  for  canals  at  the  present 
time.  '  In  the  case  of  rivers,  which,  he  admits,  may 
be  at  times  somewhat  different,  he  still  contends 
that  so  long  as  the  cost  of  canalization  amounts  to 
forty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  mile, 
it  belongs  in  the  same  category  as  the  canal.  The 
Mississippi,  for  example,  he  refuses  to  consider  as  a 
natural  highway  of  commerce. 

Still  another  interesting  contribution  to  the  series 
is  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Clapp's  description  of  "The  Navi- 
gable Rhine. "2  In  this  essay  the  writer  traces  the 
development  of  the  Rhine's  commerce,  analyzes 
some  of  the  causes  of  commercial  prosperity  on  the 
Rhine,  presents  well-digested  statistics  of  the 
Rhine's  traffic  in  the  year  1907,  and  makes  com- 
parison of  water  with  railway  rates.  In  his  final 
chapter  he  contrasts  the  Rhine  and  the  Mississippi 
to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  latter  as  regards 
the  traffic  organization  of  the  two  rivers. 


DISCUSSIONS   OF  SOCIAL   PROBLEMS 


"npHE  New  Immigration"'  is  the  title  given  to 

-*■    Dr.  Peter  Roberts'  study  of  the  industrial  and 

social  life  of  peoples  emigrating  to  America  from  the 

countries  of  Southeastern  Europe, 
^i"™  Newest    ^^^g  Jq  j^qj  realize,  ijcrhaps,  the  vast- 

ness  of  this  new  migration.  These 
Southeastern  Europeans  first  appeared  in  America 
in  the  early  eighties  of  the  last  century.  At  first 
few  in  number,  they  steadily  increased,  and  by 
1896  formed  a  majority  of  immigrants  from  the  old 
world.  During  the  past  ten  }'cars  they  have  formed 
about  75  per  cent,  of  European  immigrants  to  the 
United  States.  Prior  to  1880  almost  the  entire 
emigration  from  the  old  to  the  new  world  had  been 
made  up  of  men  from  Northwestern  Europe.  Dr. 
Roberts  attempts,  in  the  present  voluine,  to  picture 
these  new  peoples  at  work,  in  their  homes,  and  in 
their  social  life  in  this  country.  Therefore,  while 
conceding  that  a  knowledge  of  economic  conditions 
and  social  life  in  the  countries  whence  we  get  our 
immigrants  is  important.  Dr.  Roberts  maintains 
that  it  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  know  how  the 
immigrants  are  treated  when  they  enter,  the  part 
they  play  in  our  industries,  the  way  they  live  in 
American  cities,  and  what  all  this  means  to  America. 

"The  Conservation  of  the  Child"^  is  the  apt  title 
given  to  a  manual  of  clinical  psychology  presenting 
the  examination  and  treatment  of  backward  chil- 
dren, by  Dr.  Arthur  Holmes,  of  the 
TTniversity  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
book  describes  the  management  and 
workings  of  a  psychological  clinic.  It  offers  a  prac- 
tical guide  to  the  psycho-clinicist,  and  at  the  same 
time,  extends  its  discussion  of  retarded  children  far 
enough  to  make  it  valuable  and  interesting  to  the 
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•Waterways  Versus  Railways.  By  Harold  G.  Moulton. 
Houghton.  Mifflin  Co.     468  pp.     $2. 

2  The  Navigable  Rhine.  By  Edwin  F.  Clapp.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Co.     134  pp.     $1. 

3 The  New  Immigration.  By  Peter  Roberts.  Macmil- 
lan  Company.     386  pp.,  ill.     $1.60. 

*The  Conservation  of  the  Child.  By  Arthur  Holmes. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     345  pp.,  ill.     .$1,2.5. 


teacher,  physician,  or  any  one  else  interested  in 
child  welfare.  This  is  the  tenth  volume  in  Lippin- 
cott's  Educational  Series,  edited  by  Superintendent 
Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  newsboy  and  boot- 
black have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  ignored  in  the 
general  movement  for  child  welfare.  In  a  little  book 
entitled  "  Child  Labor  in  City  Streets, "^  Dr.Edward 
N.  Clopper,  who  is  Secretary  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  for  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
reviews  some  of  the  problems  and  conditions  sur- 
rounding these  waifs  of  our  city  streets,  deals  with 
the  effects  of  these  conditions,  and  outlines  the 
possible  remedies  through  regulation.  So  little  of 
a  scientific  character  has  been  written  on  this  sub- 
ject that  Dr.  Clopper's  effort  to  summarize  the 
facts  should  be  welcomed  by  all  members  of  the 
community  who  are  at  all  interested  in  improving 
the  lot  of  these  neglected  child  laborers. 

In  the  Chautauqua  Home  Reading  Series  for 
1912  the  noteworthy  volume  is  Prof.  Frederic  Aus- 
tin Ogg's  "Social  Progress  in  Contemporary 
Europe."*  As  Dr.  Ogg  very  aptly 
'^"'■^P^^'^^S^°'='^1  phrases  it  in  his  "Foreword,"  the 
volume  is  an  attempt  "to  explain 
with  succinctness  those  aspects  of  European  social 
development  since  the  later  eighteenth  century, 
which,  by  common  acceptance,  seems  to  possess 
enduring  significance."  It  will  be  admitted  upon 
even  a  cursory  examination  that  Dr.  Ogg  has  suc- 
ceeded in  presenting  a  compact  mass  of  informa- 
tion marshaled  in  convincing  impressiveness  and 
useful  way.  His  painstaking  scholarship  has  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  social  and  economic 
literature  of  the  year.  A  bibliography  is  ap- 
pended. 

'Child  Labor  in  City  Streets,  By  Edward  N.  Clopper. 
Macmillan  Company.     280  pp,     .SI. 25.  r.      r.     j 

'Social  Progress  in  Contemporary  Europe.  By  !> red- 
eric  Austin  Ogg,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.:  The  Chautauqua 
Press.     368  pp.     $1.50. 


BIOGRAPHY   AND    REMINISCENCE 


■\V^HATEVER  may  be  said  about  the  qualities  of 
his  statesmanship,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
purity  and  loftiness  of  the  patriotism  and  devotion 
of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  first  Provisional 
Modern°Le\der  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic. 
Dr.  Sun  labored  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  at  the  groundwork  of  the  new 
regime,  and  it  is  to  his  untiring  devotion  that  the 
success  of  the  republican  idea  in  China  must  be 
chiefly  credited.  We  have  had  fragmentary-  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  accounts  of  Dr.  Sun's  achieve- 
ments, even  some  brief  biographical  sketches. 
We  now  have  an  intimate  narrative  of  his  life  ^  in  its 
relation  to  the  awakening  of  China,  by  Dr.  James 
Cantlie,  formerly  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine, 
Hong  Kong,  and  C.  Sheridan  Jones.  Dr.  Cantlie 
has  been  one  of  the  personal  friends  of  the  Chinese 
patriot  for  many  years,  and  knew  by  personal 
knowledge  those  intimate  facts  connected  with  his 
career  that  make  us  see  the  man  himself  in  this 
little  biography.  Dr.  Sun  is  characterized,  the 
biographer  tells  us,  by  strength  of  character,  earn- 
estness of  purpose,  and  modesty  of  mind.  We  have 
already,  in  this  Review,  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
his  principal  achievements.  At  present,  as  we 
noted  in  our  editorial  pages  last  month,  he  is  en- 
gaged in  a  gigantic  scheme  to  modernize  China, 
industrially  and  commercially,  by  the  construction 
of  extensive  railroad  systems. 

Anson  Burlingame's  important  part  in  promot- 
ing the  advent  of  the  Chinese  nation  among  the 
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ANSON   BCRLIXGAME 

(The  American  diplomat  who  secured  for  China  a  place 

in  world  diplomacy) 

world  powers  is  ably  presented  by  Frederick  Wells 
Williams,  of  Yale  Universitv,  in  one 
s1rvfcTto"ahrna»f  the  season's  new  books.^  Too 
little  credit  has  been  given  to  this 
>turdy  American,  who,  in  a  day  when  Yankee 
diplomacy  had  won  slight  recognition  anywhere  in 
the  world,  was  instrumental  in  bringing  to  China 
that  conception  of  international  relations  which 
had  its  outcome  in  later  years  in  what  is  known  as 
the  open-door  princi[)le  |)roposed  as  a  symbol  for 
the  unification  of  outsi<le  interests  when  China 
threatened  to  become  a  derelict  among  nations. 

A  memoir  of  George  Palmer  Putnam,  that  repre- 
■^entative  .American  publisher  of  the  old  school, 
together  with  the  record  of  the  earlier  years  t)f  the 
An  Early  Advo- P"''''^^i'"K  house  that  hc  founded, 
c.iteof  Internii-  has  onl\'  receiitlv  come  from  the 
tional  Copy  right  ]>„,„.,,„■  p„.^^»  the  memoir  itself 
was  originally  prepared  lt\-  Mr.  (icorni'  ll.i\en 
Putnam  for  i)ri\ate  ( irciilaiion  in  the  famil\-  circle. 
The  present  volume  retains  those  portions  of  the 
"■arlier  narrative  having  to  do  with  matter  that 
>hf>nld  possess  interest  for  the  general  [nibli''.  The 
rider  Putnam  w.is  a  pioneer  in  furtlu'ring  the  moN'e- 
mi-nl  for  ifiti-rnalion.il  <op\riv;ht  between  the 
I'nitefl  •--'  III  Europe,  li.i\'iii({  benun  his  work 

in  that   <   ■•  early  as  1H37.      I'rom  ili.it   <latc 

until  the  year  of  his  di-ath,  1M72,  Mr.  Ptitn.im  was 
ilw  ,,  I  ii-iary  of  ••ai'h  Miccessive  co|)\right  lea^jue  or 
in  that  wan  formed  in  tnis  country.  In 
MM-  \nnime  are  incln  '  '  ■  r.il  |iap<-rs  presenting 
Mr.    I'iiiii.ini'><    reiiii  ,,    tin-eiher    with    an 
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An  Irish 
Painter 


CARICATURE  OF  COUNT  DE  LESSEPS,  THE  CANAL  DIGGER 
(From  the  "Intimate  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  III ") 

article  contributed  by  him  to  the  Knickerbocker  in 
1861,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  experi- 
ences in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

It  has  been  said  of  John  La  very  that,  being  an 
Irishman,  he  and  his  work  have  prospered  in  an 
Irish  manner — as  emigrants.  "They  travel  far 
together  and  they  are  leaders  in  the 
strife  of  art."  Early  in  his  career, 
Mr.  Lavcry  secured  the  favorable 
verdict  of  London  art  galleries.  He  has  already 
been  invited  to  contribute  portraits  of  himself 
to  the  famous  Ufiftzi  gallery  in  Florence.^  He 
has  also  painted  royalty.  The  volume  which  Dana 
Estes  has  brought  out  contains  a  biographical 
sketch  with  appropriate  reproductions  of  the  work 
of  the  artist  by  Walter  Shaw-Sparrow.  There  are 
many  reproductions,  most  of  them  in  color. 

A  good  deal  of  personal  human  flavor  attaches  to 

"The  Intimate  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  III  "^  which 

have  been  published  in  English  for  the  first  time  by 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.     These  mem- 

^^Litt°""**^^  oirs,  in  two  volumes,  are  the  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  the  Emperor 
and  man  by  the  late  Baron  D'Ambes,  and  they  are 
based  on  the  private  diary  of  this  lifelong  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  French  monarch.  Of  course,  the 
name  is  a  pseudonym.  The  work  is  put  together 
apparently  without  any  great  effort  at  coherence. 

'  John  Lavery  and  His  Work.  By  Walter  Shaw-Sparrow. 
Dana  Estes.  209  pp.,  ill.     $3.50. 

'Intimate  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  III.  2  vols.  By  Baron 
D'.\mbes.  Translated  by  A.  R.  Allinson.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     826  pp.,  ill.     $6. 
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Incidents,  conversations  and  reflections  arc  jolted 
down  as  they  occurred  to  the  writer,  together  with 
letters,  documents,  newspaper  cuttings  and  other 
data.  The  very  rambling  character  of  the  mem- 
oirs, however,  tends  to  make  the  picture  of  the 
warm-hearted,  weak  Emperor  stand  out  more 
clearly.  The  two  volumes,  edited  and  translated 
from  the  French  by  A.  R.  Allinson,  supply  an 
enormous  mass  of  first-hand  material  for  the  study 
of  the  career  and  character  of  one  of  the  most  enig- 
matical figures  of  modern  history.  The  work  is 
copiously  illustrated. 

Another  volume  of  reminiscences  treating  of  the 
same  period  and   singularly   confirming  some   of 
the  references  to  Paris  in  1870  which  appear  in  the 
An  American   volumes  on  Napoleon  III  is  "In  the 
Woman  in  the  Courts  of  Memorv,"^  being  the  mem- 
Second  Empire  oirs  of  Madam  De  Hcgcrmann  Lin- 
dencrone.     Madam  Lindencrone  is  the  wife  of  the 
Danish  Minister  to  Germany.     She  was  formerly 
Miss  Lily  Greenough,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.     Her 
first  husband  was  Charles  Moulton,  an  American 
banker  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Empire. 
These    reminiscences   are    made    up    from    letters 
written  between  1858  and  1875.     The  volume  is 
illustrated. 

A  very  handsomely  printed  and  bound  holiday 
work,  in  three  volumes,  is  "The  Pioneer  Mothers 
of  America,"*  which  has  been  compiled  and  edited 
liy  Harry  Clinton  Green  and  Mary 
Wolcott  Green.  The  work  is  not  a 
biographical  dictionary,  but,  so  the 
com])ilers  assert,  "an  attempt  to  give  history  in 
narrative  form,  of  the  notable  women  of  the  Colo- 
nial and  Revolutionary  periods."  The  volumes 
are  sumjituously  illustrated. 

In  his  book,"  Women  in  the  Making  of  America,"* 
Mr.  H.  Addington  Bruce  has  attempted  to  give  an 
historical  review  of  the  part  played  by  women  in  the 
de\elopment  of  the  United  States  from  the  time  of 
the  first  settlement  to  the  present  time.  This  work 
also  is  illustrated. 

The  life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  most  bo\ish 

hero  of  history,  written  for  all  sorts  of  people,  but 

especially  for  boys,  has  been  given  us  by  John 

Buchan.®    Raleigh's    heart    was   al- 

Raleigh  of  the  ^y2^yg  young  and  he  never  lost  his 
Youtniul  rieart         -       -i   .       ^  .      ,.^  rr^.  .        , 

general  interest  m  lite.      1  hre  phase 

of  the  great  adventurer  has  not,  perhaps,  been 
sufficiently  touched  upon.  Mr.  Buchan  has  a 
swiftly  moving,  picturesque  style,  well  .suited  to  his 
subject.  He  thinks  Raleigh  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  characters  of  history.  The  British  Em- 
pire to-day,  he  tells  us,  in  his  introductory  chapter, 
and  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  are  alike 
built  on  Raleigh's  dreams.  This  sketch  of  the  fas- 
cinating Elizabethan  courtier,  soldier,  sailor,  ex- 
plorer, statesman,  scholar,  and  poet  is  illustrated  in 
a  new  and  fanciful  way  with  full-page  color  pictures 
so  generous  that  they  extend  over  all  the  margin. 

3  In  the  Courts  of  Memory.  By  Madam  De  Hegermann 
Lindencrone.     Harper  &  Brothers.     449  pp.,  ill.     '$2. 

<The  Pioneer  Mothers  of  America.  3  vols.  Compiled 
and  edited  by  Harry  Clinton  Green  and  Mary  Wolcott 
Green.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1,.516  pp.,  ill.     $12. 

6  Women  in  the  Making  of  America.  By  H.  Addington 
Bruce.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.     257  pp.,  ill.     $1..50. 

6  Sir  AValter  Raleigh.  By  John  Buchan.  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.     236  pp.,  ill.     .$1.50. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY  PHILOSOPHY 


TN  his   "Maia   Currents  of  Modern  Thought,"^ 

now  made  available  to  American  readers  by  an 

excellent  translation,  Prof.  Rudolf  Eucken  of  Jena, 

winner  of  the  Xobel  prize  for  litera- 

^%I^T^me°^^^^^  ^^  ^9°^'  ^^*  sought  to  grasp  the 
specific  character  of  our  own  age 
through  a  study  of  its  central  problems  in  the  light 
of  the  historical  development  of  humanity.  The 
work  constitutes  at  once  a  masterly  analysis  and 
a  valuable  guide  for  sincere  seekers  after  truth. 
Among  the  subjects  discussed  in  a  singularly  lucid 
and  direct  manner  are  idealism  and  realism,  mon- 
ism and  dualism,  evolution,  cixnlization,  Socialism, 
personality  and  character,  freedom  of  the  will,  and 
the  value  of  life.  Prof.  Eucken  finds  our  age  far 
from  decrepit,  but  "essentially  incomplete,"  and 
the  main  cause  of  its  confused  and  restless  charac- 
ter he  seeks  in  the  fact  that  we  have  acquired  more 
knowledge  than,  so  far,  we  have  been  able  to  assim- 
ilate. The  remedy  he  sees  in  a  passing  from  the  "pre- 
vailing devotion  to  the  external  world  to  more  per- 
sonal and  inner  life  and  more  inner  independence." 

Prof.  Harald  Hoffding,  of  Copenhagen,  is  now 
widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  synthetic 

■Main     <  of     Mrxlern     Thought.     By     Rudolf 

Eucken.  •!     by     Meyrick     Booth.      New     York: 

Ch*ries  3cT -jns.    4'i8  pp.    $4  nt-t. 


thinkers  of  the  present  time,  the  value  of  his  work 
springing  less  from  originality  than  from  his  won- 
derful ability  to  grasp  and  correlate  the  ideas  of 
other  men.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  history 
or  interpretation  of  the  many  thought  currents  en- 
tering into  our  own  life  conception  than  the  little 
volume  just  issued  under  the  title  of  "A  Brief  His- 
tory of  Modern  Philosophy."  *  Beginning  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  Renaissance, it  takes  us  right  up  to 
the  present  hour  almost,  with  the  inclusion  of  such 
recent  thinkers  as  Mach  and  Eucken,  James  and 
Bergson.  Biographical  data  are  added  to  the 
pithy  characterizations  of  the  philosophers  re- 
viewed, and  while  the  treatment  has  been  kept 
strictly  historical  in  the  main,  there  is  enough  of 
criticism  to  suggest  the  principal  merits  and  short- 
comings of  each  individual  contribution  to  the 
great  common  store  of  thought.  The  book  is  one 
that  needs  badly  to  be  read  in  this  country, 
where  the  general  preoccupation  with  the  concrete 
details  of  living  produces  a  certain  contempt  for 
those  abstract  generalizations  without  which  any 
knowledge  of  the  underlying  laws  of  life  cannot 
be  possible. 

5.\  Brief  HLstory  of  Modern  Philosophy.  By  Dr.  Harald 
Hoffding.  .\uthorized  translation  by  Charles  Finley 
.Sanders.  New  York;  The  Maciuillan  Company.  324  pp. 
$l.f.()  net. 


OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED 


The  Stor>-  of  the  Bron.v.  By  Stephen  Jenkins. 
Putnam.     451  pp.,  ill.     $3.50. 

True  Tales  of  Arctic  Heroism  in  the  New  World. 
By  A.  W.  Greely.     Scribners.     451  pp.,  ill.     $1.50. 

New  Trails  in  Mexico.  By  Carl  Lumholtz. 
Scribners.    411  pp.,  ill.    $5. 

Pilgrim  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Sidney 
Heath.     Houghton  Mifflin.     352  pp.,  ill.     $3. 

Sif-nce  of  the  Sea.  Edited  by  ('•.  Herbert 
Fowler.     Dutton.    452  pp.,  ill.     $2. 

The  World  We  Live  In.  By  (ieorge  Stuart 
I'ullerton.     Macmillan.     293  pp.     I1.50. 

Plutarch's  .N'icias  and  .Mcitiiadts.  By  Bcrna- 
floftf  Pf-rrin.     Srribncr's.     335  pp.     $2. 

"  ^         r»  of   .Art.    (('haut.iu'|ua 
I  J912.J    By  H.  H.  Power-. 

1  hi-  '  461  pp.,  ill. 

Ml        , :i    I-cttem.      (Chautauqua 

Hom«;  Rcafling  Scric»  for  1912.)   By  .Mabcll  S.  C. 
Smith.     374  pp. 

MomL-  Life  in  Ck-rmany.  fChaulauqua  Home 
F  '  \<)\2.)   By  Mm.  Alfred  Sid({wirk. 

^hi-  Li»e  of  Kllen  H.  I'  le  I.. 

Hunt.     Boston:     Whitio: ^  .  - .-'>  pp., 

ill.     fl.50. 

John  Hafw-fx  Ic  th«'  Pirturcuquc  Patriot.  By 
\.ftTvnz4i    Scifd.     LitiU-,     Brown.     3s I     pp..    por. 

The  Counvl  AMiKfiTfl.  By  Mary  Kaymond 
Shiptnan  ArKlrcwt.    43  p|>.     50  cent*. 


The  Union  of  South  .Africa.'  By  W.  Basil 
Worsford.     Little,  Brown.     530  pp.,    ill.    $3. 

Elemcntar\'  Principles  of  Economics.  By 
Irving  Fisher.     Macmillan.     531  i)p.,  ill.     $2. 

The  Control  of  Trusts.  By  John  Bates  Clark 
and  John  Maurice  Clark.    Macmillan.    202  pp.  Si. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Life  Assurance. 
By  A.  Fingland  Jack.     Dutton.    263  pji.    $2.50. 

ICsK-ntiais  of  International  Public  Law.  By 
Amos  S.  Hershey.     .Macmillan.     58S  pj).     $1. 

Public  Sjx^aking:  Principles  and  Practice.  By 
Irvah  Lester  Winter.     Macmillan.     398  pp.     S2. 

.\  Tale  of  Two  Convent i(jns.  By  William  Jen- 
nings  Bryan.     Funk  it   Wagnalls.     307   jjp.     Si. 

Belter  S(  hfHils.  By  B.  C.  Uregory.  Mac- 
millan.     2HT,  pp.      $1.25. 

Tea<  liing  in  S<  hool  and  Collej^e.  By  William 
Lyon  Phelijs.     Macmillan.      I  MO  pp.     Si. 

Fires.  By  Wilfrid  Wilson  C.ibson.  Macmill.in. 
1 75  pp.     Si. 25. 

British  P<><Mn».  F-ditcd  by  Percy  Adams  Hut<  hi- 
u)\\.     Sril>ners,      S-?^  |'|'- 

Shakes|»«Mre'H  W  it  .ind  Humor.  Bv  Willi.iiii  K. 
LawMin.     Phil.iilel|ihia:  (ieorgc  W.  Jacobit  cSc  to. 

315  pp.     i\2S- 

The  TorfK-do  I  nder  the  Ark.  "Ibs«'n  ami 
Women."  By  Ellen  Key.  TratiHlated  by  M.im.ih 
Boulon  Borthwiik.     Clii(  .i((o:  The  K.dpli  I'leii  h<T 

S"  ((J.       2M   pp. 

1  in   .MfMlern  Society.     By  V.,it\   ILirnen. 
Nt-w  \>rtk:  B.  W.  HuobHch.     2.S7  |ip.     5i.a5. 
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FINANCIAL  NEWS   FOR  THE 

INVESTOR 


T^VEN  to  begin  to  understand  a  subject 
-*— '  one  must  give  it  close  attention,  and 
few  of  us  have  the  time  to  do  that.  So  it 
would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  the  average 
man  and  woman,  not  excluding  those  who  are 
intelligent  in  business  affairs,  were  confused 
by  all  the  talk  about  the  so-called  "Money 
Trust"  into  supposing  that  almost  every 
bank,  banker,  and  dealer  in  securities  were 
part  of  some  dim,  shadowy  system  which 
controls  the  financial  destinies  of  the  nation. 
Most  of  us  do  not  care  a  rap  about  "financial 
destinies,"  but  there  are  many  busy,  earnest 
men  and  women  who  invest  their  savings  in 
bonds  and  stocks  and  who  would  not  like  to 
believe  that  the  gentlemen  from  whom  they 
purchase  securities  are  dominated  by  a 
"  Money  Trust,"  or  any  other  kind  of  a  trust. 

Disgruntled  financiers,  lawyers  with  po- 
litical ambitions,  and  professional  magazine 
writers  and  newspaper  reporters,  as  well  as 
politicians,  have  recently  "discovered"  with 
great  hullabaloo  a  by  no  means  novel  fact, 
namely,  that  large  corporations  rarely  issue 
big  blocks  of  bonds  without  the  help  of  a 
comparati\-ely  few  underv»Titing  houses,  most- 
ly situate  in  New  York  City.  But  it  does  not 
follow  by  any  means  that  the  dealer  who  dis- 
tributes securities  directly  to  the  individual 
investor  is  necessarily  a  trust-ridden  or  de- 
pendent being.  Perhaps  he  prefers  to  be  on 
amicable  terms  with  the  great  international 
underwriting  and  syndicating  houses,  but 
this  does  not  prevent  him  from  competing  in 
the  liveliest  way  for  customers  with  other 
investment  dealers. 

In  no  business  is  there  more  active  and 
intelligent  competition  than  in  investment 
banking  and  this  competition  has  largely 
taken  the  form  of  improving  the  service  which 
the  investor  receives.  Reliable  dealers  in  an 
effort  to  increase  their  operations  have,  by 
way  of  recent  illustration,  adopted  the  plan  of 
appealing  to  investors  of  classified  ages.  The 
man  of  thirty  obviously  wants  a  different 
investment  from  that  which  would  be  most 
suitable  for  the  man  of  sixty  or  the  woman  of 
forty.  FoT  the  younger  man,  future  apprecia- 
tion in  price  should  occupy  a  relatively  higher 
rank  than  with  the  elder  buyer  who  could 
usually  afford  to  sacrifice  price  enhancement 
and  convertibility  for  perfect  safety  and  good 
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income.  This  is  a  simple  matter,  requiring  no 
highly  technical  knowledge  to  state  or  under- 
stand, but  even  well  educated  investors  often 
overlook  considerations  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  reputable  dealer  to  attend  to. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  recently 
formed  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  but  not  enough  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  its  president  is  a  Chi- 
cago banker,  and  that  New  York  does  not 
preponderate  in  its  membership  and  official 
staff.  If  there  is  a  Money  Trust,  most  citi- 
zens would  locate  its  headquarters  in  the 
metropolis.  There  has  always  existed  much 
])rejudice  against  the  great  financial  institu- 
tions of  New  York.  One  reason  the  financial 
fakir  and  swindler  has  been  able  to  dispose  of 
so  many  worthless  stocks  has  been  this  preju- 
dice against  Wall  Street,  which  unfortunately 
included  the  reputable  bankers.  But  the 
number  of  high-grade  investment  dealers  is 
increasing  so  rapidly  in  the  West  and  their 
influence  in  the  national  organization  is  so 
substantial  that  the  feeling  against  these  men 
as  a  class  is  sure  to  grow  less  as  their  habitat 
ceases  to  be  solely  in  this  city.  More  and 
more  of  the  "financing"  of  public-utility  and 
industrial  companies  is  being  done  by  Middle 
Western  bankers, — a  development  which 
makes  for  comi)etition  and  operates  against 
sectional  prejudice. 

It  does  not  always  appear  that  the  ability 
to  save  money  and  the  ability  wisely  to  invest 
it  go  together.  But  recent  advices  from  Switz- 
erland show  that  in  ten  years  the  amount  of 
deposits  in  savings  banks  ]>er  capita  has  in- 
creased from  $59.64  to  $86. 46,  while  there 
has  been  decided  improvement  in  quality  in 
at  least  one  important  class  of  securities  pur- 
chased. "Swiss  investors,"  writes  Consul- 
General  R.  E.  Mansfield  from  Zurich,  "have 
been  imposed  upon  in  a  great  many  instances, 
especially  in  the  shares  and  bonds  of  new 
industrial  concerns  and  mining  companies, 
offered  by  clever  promoters,  which  resulted  in 
a  prejudice  against  foreign  securities  in  gen- 
eral and  American  securities  in  particular. 
But  in  the  past  few  years  the  business  has 
assumed  a  more  conservative  form,  and  in- 
vestors now  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
desirable  securities  through  reliable  local 
bankers  and  brokers,  who  offer  to  their  cus- 
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tomers  even*  facility  for  investigation  and 
obtaining  reliable  information  concerning  the 
properties  back  of  the  bonds  and  shares  they 
are  offering.  The  result  has  been  a  general 
improvement  in  the  market,  and  a  decided 
increase  in  the  sale  of  the  better  class  of 
American  securities  in  Switzerland. 

Theor\'  and  practice  coincide  in  teach- 
ing the  rashness  of  investing  in  new  or  un- 
tried ventures.  In  this  department  last 
month  was  briefly  related  the  ston,*  of  the 
mar\'elou5  stock  profits  which  dissolution  of 
the  old  Standard  Oil  combination  had  effected. 
But  extreme  caution  was  adx-ised  in  purchas- 
ing these  shares  until  at  least  a  year's  time 
had  elapsed.  In  the  last  month  up  to  the 
date  of  this  writing  there  have  been  many 
■violent  declines  in  these  stocks,  in  one  case 
extending  to  200  pwints.  Several  of  the 
stocks  have  risen,  but  the  declines  have  been 
more  striking  and  numerous. 

No  one  can  gainsay  the  basic  importance 
of  the  petroleum  industr}',  and  the  same 
statement  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  auto- 
mobile business.  But  it  does  not  follow,  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  Standard  Oil  com- 
panies or  the  various  automobile  manufac- 
turing concerns,  that  investment  capital  is 


well  placed  therein.  The  man  who  can  afford 
to  take  a  big  risk  in  return  for  the  possibiUty 
of  a  20  per  cent,  income  is  the  man  to  supply 
the  capital,  and  in  thus  placing  his  money  he 
is  a  business  man  or  a  speculator,  not  an  in- 
vestor. Telegraphic  despatches  have  just 
told  of  a  $1,000,000  stock  dividend  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  quarterly  2}^  per  cent., 
which  the  Chalmers  ]\Iotor  Company  has  de- 
clared to  its  shareholders.  But  in  the  same 
paper  were  items  about  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Knox  Automobile  Company,  and  the  Thomas 
Motor  Car  Company.  A  day  later  came  ten- 
tative plans  of  reorganization  of  the  big 
United  States  Motor  Company,  whose  igno- 
minious failure  brought  heavy  losses  to  so 
many. 

In  1S99  there  were  manufactured  $4,748,- 
000  worth  of  automobiles  in  this  country, 
while  in  19 10  the  output  was  valued  at 
$249,202,000.  These  census  figures  indicate 
how  the  industr}'  has  grown.  Perhaps  when 
its  growth  has  ceased  to  be  of  the  mushroom 
variety,  and  when  efficiency  in  shop  work  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  present  mad  rush  to  turn 
out  cars  at  any  cost,  then  it  may  be  ix)ssible 
to  recommend  the  securities  of  automobile 
companies  as  reasonably  safe  investments. 
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No.  3»*.     O.NE  WOMAN'S  INVESTMENTS 

I  have  invented  in  South<  -  " '  "  ^'.and  Telfphont-  shares. 
Sew  York,  New  Haven  &.  st'»ck,  the  shares  of  a 

national  bank  in  a  New  E,-.,^.^..  ^  .....nufacturing  city, and  in 
real  eitatc  moTtga^fes.  In  three  different  Eastern  savings 
V^nk.^  I  ha%'e  several  thoosand  dollars,  brir,;ing  4  i>er  cent. 
Should  I  invest  some  <A  this  money?  If  so,  wnat  are  the  best 
things,  in  your  judgment,'  Would  you  buy  municipal,  or 
industrial  Donds.  or  prefcrr'.-'l  stock?  Tradition  favored 
vavings  banks  in  our  family,  but  I  b'lunht  the  New  Haven 
and  Telephone  stocks.     Did  I  choose  well? 

Your  last  question  we  should  \x:  inclined  to 
aniiwer  at  once  in  the  affirmative,  so  far  as  the  tele- 
phone stock  is  roncerncfl.  But  as  for  .New  Haven, 
we  think  that  only  the  future  can  K've  an  accurate 
ni<  '  <nt.  F'ossihiy,  we  may  not 
Ix-  .  you  do  not  already  know, 
when  V  out  that  for  the  last  two  or  three 
fiscal  >•  N>  w  I!.i\<n  has  not  lx.-en  able  to 
show  net  <  iitiv  large  to  cover  en- 
tirely the  rt.j.. iii  ^  71  lis  8  jkt  cent.  <lividendH. 

Indeed,    the    rcKid's    manaKemeni    h;is    la-en    sub- 

•'>r  it"  finan- 
. ,  for  main- 
'«*'  III.  rate,  while  it  continiiid  to 

"■p  I'  h  for  a  youn}{<'r  and   Iish  re- 

»lj«ied  coni(>any,  would  have  U-en  ninsuUrnl 
nior-     -  I.        .1.,...:...       \  ^hort  V.'  ' 

«" '  that   the  ni 


served  to  furnish  less  current  excuse  for  them. 
While  there  seem  to  be,  still,  a  good  many  uncer- 
tainties in  the  situaticjn,  the  belief  prevails  that  no 
change  will  be  made  in  the  New  Haven's  dividend 
policy,  at  least  in  the  immediate  future.  You 
might  withdraw  for  investment  a  part  of  the 
money  you  have  on  deposit  in  the  savings  banks 
at  4  per  cent.,  leaving,  however,  a  sufficient 
amount — perha[)s  half — to  fall  back  upon,  in  case 
you  should  happen  to  need  "ready  cash."  On  the 
part  withdrawn,  you  should  find  little  difficulty 
in  increasing  the  income  by  ap|)ro.\imately  i  per 
cent.,  and  still  be  assured  as  to  its  siifety.  Indus- 
trial bonds,  with  few  exceptions,  and  preferred 
stocks,  as  a  class,  are  more  suitable  for  an  active 
business  man  than  for  a  woman.  Municipal 
bonds  would  do  very  well  for  your  pur|)oses 
although  it  would  be  diffiiult  for  >i)u  in  find  much 
of  a  choice  amo  ig  such  m-<  uritics,  s«-lliiig  011  a  5  |kt 
cent,  basis  of  yi.-ld.  Railroad  liotuls  that  yield 
over  4K  JXT  <ent.  are,  for  the  most  part  .second 
grafle,  and  to  a  certain  extent  8()eculative.  A  type 
of   high    gr    '  urity,    however,    to   which   you 

might    a(l\  islv   turn   at    this   time   is   that 

'    inds  on  well  estab- 
II  enterprises.     Wc 
your  invest ig. II iiig  1  lie  <itf<Tiiigs  of  res|Mjn- 
iiik«rs  in  this  iield  of  investment. 


imorn  *•  ii-ntly, 

li    more   I     a  rle-        i 

CKlcd  upward   trend   in   th«-  rcwd'*  larninK*  haa   ihr 


No. 


PARCKI,  POMT  AND  TilR   RXFKKSK 
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companies,  particularly  the  American  Express  Company, 
whose  stock  is  now  paying  12  per  cent.,  and  selling  at  about 
200.  I  understand  the  American  has  a  large  surplus,  but  do 
not  know  what  proportion  it  bears  to  the  capital  stock. 

To  attempt  to  express  a  definite  opinion  on  this 
question  now  would  be  largely  a  matter  of  guess- 
work. You  may  have  noticed  that  since  the  Par- 
cel Post  law  was  passed  by  Congress,  the  claim 
has  been  put  forward  by  the  companies  that  this 
change  in  the  Government's  postal  policies  will 
benefit,  rather  than  injure,  the  express  business. 
Some  justification  for  this  claim  might  be  found, 
if  there  were  any  assurance  that  the  Parcel  Post 
experiment  would  be  extended  no  further  than  is 
contemplated  by  the  Bourne  bill.  In  other  words, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that,  as  the  com- 
panies contend,  the  ijresent  system  will  leave  them 
practically  the  sole  operators  in  the  strictly  com- 
mercial field, — -a  large  and  profitable  one.  But,  if, 
as  many  competent  observers  are  prone  to  belle\  e, 
the  present  law  turns  out  to  be  only  a  step  in  a  new 
direction,  the  limit  of  which  will  be  the  extension 
of  the  Parcel  Post  to  a  point  where  it  will  embrace 
most  of  the  express  business  as  now  conducted,  the 
ultimate  effect  upon  the  earnings  of  the  companies 
is  perfectly  obvious.  It  does  not  seem  likely, 
however,  that,  if  such  extension  is  undertaken,  it 
will  be  other  than  a  gradual  one;  and  we  think, 
therefore,  that  holders  of  express  companies'  securi- 
ties have  little,  if  any,  immediate  cause  for  serious 
concern.  A  comi)any  like  the  American  Express 
Company  should,  it  seems  to  us,  be  able  to  stand 
its  ground  for  a  considerable  time.  In  this  con- 
nection, consider  the  fact  that  the  company  is 
earning  at  present  the  equivalent  of  about  25  per 
cent,  on  its  capital  stock,  or  more  than  twice  the 
amount  required  to  pay  the  12  per  cent,  dividend. 
This  margin  may  be  reduced  somewhat  under  the 
new  schedule  of  rates,  prescribed  a  short  time  ago 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  in 
all  probability  it  will  continue  a  substantial  one. 
The  report  of  the  American's  earnings  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  on  June  30,  last  is  not  available  at  the 
time  of  writing,  but  during  the  previous  year,  the 
company  added  some  two  millions  and  a  quarter 
to  its  profit  and  loss  surplus,  bringing  the  total  of 
that  item  up  to  $20,758,071,  or  more  than  $2,750,- 
000  in  excess  of  the  outstanding  capital  stock. 

No.  401.     HOW    TO    INTERPRET    DIVIDEND 
NOTICES 

Will  you  kindly  explain  how,  in  reading  a  notice  of  divi- 
dend payment,  I  can  tell  when  a  stock  sells  "ex-dividend." 
Is  there  a  different  meaning  implied  when  the  notice  reads, 
"payable  to  stock  of  record  July  15,"  for  example,  from  when 
it  says,  "books  close  July  15  "?  Also,  if  a  dividend  is  payable, 
a  stock  sells  "  ex-dividend,"  or  books  close  at  a  date  falling  on 
a  Sunday  or  holiday,  what  is  the  rule? 

The  same  meaning  is  implied  in  both  of  these 
phrases,  generally,  although  they  cannot  always  be 
used  synonymously  because  some  corporations  do 
not    "close   their   books."     Those  which   do   not, 


however,  usually  state  so  specifically  in  the  divi- 
dend notice.  Take  as  an  illustration  of  the  mean- 
ing of  both  phrases  the  form  used  by  one  large 
industrial  company,  reading  in  part  as  follows: 
"The  board  of  directors  has  this  day  declared  from 
net  profits,  a  quarterly  dividend,  etc.,  .  .  .  pay- 
able October  31,  191 2,  to  stockholders  of  record  at 
J  p.  m.,  on  Friday,  October  11,  1912.  The  transfer 
books  will  close  at  3  p.  m.  on  Friday,  October  11, 1912, 
and  reopen  at  10  a.  m.  on  Wednesday,  October  16, 
1912."  The  rules  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
provide  "  that  on  the  day  of  the  closing  of  the  books 
of  a  corporation  for  a  dividend  upon  its  shares,  all 
transactions  in  the  shares  for  cash  shall  be  "divi- 
dend on"  up  to  the  time  officially  designated  for 
the  closing  for  transfer;  and  that  all  transactions 
on  the  day  of  closing  the  books  may  be  "for  cash," 
deliverable  the  same  day,  rather  than  on  the  day 
following,  as  is  usual,  in  order  that  the  buyer  may 
get  the  dividend.  All  transactions  on  the  day  of 
closing,  other  than  "for  cash"  shall  be  "ex-divi- 
dend. Should  the  closing  of  the  books  fall  upon  a 
Sunday,  or  upon  any  holiday  or  half  holiday  ob- 
served by  the  Exchange,  transactions  on  the  pre- 
ceding business  day,  other  than  "for  cash,"  shall 
be  "ex-dividend." 

No.  402.     MISSOURI  PACIFIC 

Would  you  advise  fhe  purchase  of  Missouri  Pacific  stock 
at  present  prices? 

It  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  this 
department  to  give  advice  on  such  matters.  We 
can  merely  suggest  that  the  purchase  of  Missouri 
Pacific  at  the  present  time  would  be  speculation, 
not  investment.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best  author- 
ities on  railroad  matters,  dividends  on  the  stock  arc 
a  long  way  off.  Among  the  first  questions  for  the 
speculative  buyer  to  ask  himself,  therefore,  would 
seem  to  be:  Can  I  afford  to  have  my  capital  em- 
ployed indefinitely  without  income?  Meanwhile, 
what  are  the  chances  that  the  stock  may  go  up  in 
market  price?  Here  are  a  few  suggestions  that 
might  help  you  to  answer  these,  or  similar,  ques- 
tions for  yourself.  Missouri  Pacific  is  a  railroad 
property  of  admittedly  great  potentialities.  Un- 
fortunately, it  had  been  operating  for  a  good  many 
years  under  the  serious  handicap  of  bad  manage- 
ment, financial  and  otherwise.  But  conditions  in 
these  respects  were  recently  changed.  The  road 
now  has  the  benefit  of  an  extremely  capable  and 
hard  working  executive;  and  in  addition  to  that, 
it  has  enlisted  new  and  stronger  financial  backing. 
However,  it  is  more  or  less  of  an  open  secret  that 
those  who  are  engaged  in  working  out  the  prop- 
erty's future  expect  that  their  task  will  take  a  long 
time  to  accomplish — from  three  to  five  years,  at 
best — and  what  is  more  important,  still,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  money, 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  which  will  have  to  come 
out  of  earnings,  thus  precluding  any  distribution 
of  profits  to  shareholders. 
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ST.  SOPHIA,  THE  CENTER  OF  CHRISTIAN  AND  MOSLEM 
INTEREST  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE 


(One  of  the  most  famous  churches  in  Europe,  the  celebrated  San  Sofia  (to  give  it  the  Moslem 
name)  in  the  midst  of  the  Mohammedan  quarter  in  the  heart  of  Constantinople,  is  the  holy  ground 
of  the  Moslem,  and  has  been  the  magnet  which  has  drawn  every  Christian  invader  since  the 
Turks  entered  Europe.  On  May  29,  1453,  the  triumphant  Sultan  Mohammed  II  rode  on  horse- 
back into  the  Christian  church  of  St.  Sophia  and  converted  it  into  a  Mohammedan  mosque.  San 
Sofia  was  built  in  the  sixth  century  by  Justinian  the  Great.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  the  genius  of  Christianity  both  from  an  architectural  and  artistic  point  of  view.  For 
nine  hundred  years  it  was  the  glory  of  Christendom.  Since  its  capture  by  the  Turks  it  has  been  one 
of  the  glories  of  Islam.  It  will  be  the  supreme  object  to  any  triumphant  Christian  army  entering 
Constantinople,  and  its  reconversion  to  a  Christian  church  would  stond  in  the  eyes  of  millions  of 
pious  Catholics  of  both  rituals  as  a  symbol  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Cross  over  the  Crescent) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


„     ,„      Election  Dav  fell  upon  Xovember 

Our  531  .  -  ^, 

Presidential  5.  that  being  the  hrst  luesdav 
^""^"^  after  the  first  Monday  in  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  quadrennial  year, 
appointed  by  law  for  the  choice  throughout 
the  United  States  of  Presidential  electors. 
It  was  ordained  that  531  good  and  true  citi- 
zens should  be  chosen,  and  that  to  these,  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  there  should  be  intrusted  the 
high  and  serious  task  of  naming  a  President. 
It  was  supjx)sed  by  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  the  Presidential  electors  would 
act  by  \irtue  of  their  own  sui>erior  knowledge 
and  judgment.  It  came  to  pass  in  due  time, 
howe\er,  that  parties  were  formed;  and  in 
their  struggle  to  secure  control  of  the  go\ern- 
ment  each  party  found  it  necessary  to  select, 
well  in  advance,  a  candidate  for  the  nation's 
highest  office.  It  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  candidates  for  membershij) 
in  the  so-called  F>lectoral  College  were  put  in 
the  field  by  their  resi)eclive  parties  as  avowed 
supporters  of  jjarticular  nominees  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President. 

What  The  ^^^  |X)sition  of  Presidential  elec- 
wiiiDoin  tor  remains  one  of  dignity  and 
*"""""  honor,  but  our  established  custom 
and  tradition  have  taken  away  from  it  the 
full  discretion  that  belongs  to  it  in  the  strict 
terms  of  law.  The  531  electors,  (comprising 
one  woman  each  in  Washington,  California, 
and  Colorado,  and  52H  men;  will  me«-t  in 
their  res|)ective  States  and  give  thdr  votes 
or  *^  (1  .Mrmrlay  in  January,  whi<  h  this 

>'  I  the  I  ^th  of  that  month.     On  the 

second  Wcrlncs^lay  in   February —which,  as 
it   h.!  will    be   I.incoln's    Birthday, 

(''•"■'  ., iJl  ofH-'n  and  rount  the  electoral 

\  id  not  until  then  -vliall  we  know  ofTi- 

cially  who  is  to  \h:  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States.    The  531  electors  have  a  legal 

Copyright.  1913.  by  Tmi  Kb 


right  to  vote  next  month  for  any  citizen  born 
in  this  countr\',  of  requisite  age,  and  not 
otherwise  disqualified.  While  these  are  mat- 
ters of  necessary  and  general  knowledge,  it  is 
difficult  for  many  people  to  carry  them  in 
their  memories,  ancl  it  is  therefore  convenient 
to  have  them  re-stated.  Furthermore,  these 
facts  have  an  important  bearing  upon  con- 
tingencies that  thoughtful  public  men  do  not 
ignore  or  forget.  We  all  know  that  a  A-ery 
large  majority  of  the  Presidential  electors  this 
year  belong  to  the  Democratic  party  and  are 
openly  pledged  to  vote  for  the  Hon.  \\'oodrow 
VVilson,  Governor  of  Xew  Jersey,  to  fill  the 
office  of  President  for  the  four-year  term 
beginning  on  March  4.  They  are  also  openly 
pledged,  at  the  same  time,  to  vote  for  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  R.  Marshall  of  Indiana  for  the 
office  of  \'ice-Presidcnt. 

r.    „       f     The   entire    country    wishes    for 
Candidates    both  of  thcse  dist niguishcd  gcntle- 

lllnesa  or  Death  .111         •  c  \  \-c  i 

men  tnt'  blcssmgs  ot  long  liu'  and 
sound  health.  Hut  these  desirable  things, 
although  it  is  reasonable  to  hojie  for  them  and 
to  e.\i)ect  them,  are  not  to  be  guaranteed. 
During  the  month  of  October,  and  within  a 
few  days  of  the  election,  death  claimed  one  of 
the  six  candiflati-s  heading  the  three  leading 
tickets,  while  another  barely  escaped  death 
at  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  The  mind 
shrinks  from  giving  lodgment  to  the  thought 
that  sudden  death  might  overtake  Governor 
Wilson  or  Governor  .Marshall.  \'et  Vice- 
President  Sherman  actually  passed  away  in 
October  while  an  active  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion, and  the  former  President.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, escai>cd  death  as  by  a  miracle  only 
alK)Ut  three  weeks  before  F.let  tion  Day.  Mr. 
Sherman's  lamented  death,  on  October  \o, 
came  within  a  week  of  l-Jec  tion  Day,  and  the 
time  intervening  was  too  short  for  the  selec- 
tion of  a  candidate  to  take  his  place.     If  the 

viBw  or  IlCTiaw*  OoMr«NT  bU 
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THE  LATE  JAMES  SCHOOLCRAFT   SHERMAN.  VICE-PRESIDENT 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(The  Vice-President  died  at  his  home  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  October  30.  He  had  been  suffering 
for  some  time  from  Bright's  disease  in  an  advanced  stage.  Mr.  Sherman  had  served  many  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  a  high  authority  as  a  parHamentarian.  and  in  his  capacity 
as  Vice-President  had  presided  over  the  Senate  with  a  fidehty  and  fairness  that  all  members  of 
that  body  commended.  His  personal  qualities  won  him  many  life-long  friends.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  regular  Republican  organization  of  his  State  and  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
party's  supporters  at  Washington) 


Taft  ticket  had  carried  the  country,  a  vacancy 
in  the  second  place  would  have  become  a 
matter  of  great  public  importance. 

FWin  the  ^^  ^^^  closing  hours  the  Repub- 
piace  of  lican  con-\'ention  at  Chicago  in 
erman  -^^  June  had  passed  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  National  Committee  to  fill  a 
vacancy  on  the  ticket  that  might  occur  by 
reason  of  the  death  or  disability  of  Mr.  Taft 
or  Mr.  Sherman.  This  was  done  in  such  a 
way  that  it  attracted  no  attention  at  the 
time;  yet  it  was  due  undoubtedly  to  the  fact 
that  the  managers  of  the  convention  were 
well  aware  that  Mr.  Sherman's  death  was 
expected  in  the  near  future.  If  the  National 
Committee  had  selected  a  substitute  for  Mr. 


Sherman  before  Election  Day,  there  would 
have  been  general  acquiescence  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  party;  and  this  would 
probably  have  been  true  of  a  selection  made 
at  some  date  after  election  but  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  meeting  of  the  electors  in  Janu- 
ary. Nevertheless,  the  electors  themselves 
would  have  been  consulted,  and  their  views, 
rather  than  the  wishes  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee, would  probably  have  governed  the 
situation.  As  it  happens,  the  number  of  Taft 
electors  actually  chosen  is  so  small  that  no 
one  cares  about  their  vote  for  a  Vice-President 
and  so  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  Vermont 
and  Utah  electors  will  e.xercise  their  full 
Constitutional  prerogative  and  vote  as  they 
may  individually  please. 
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Possible  ^^  case,  howevcr,  of  the  death  of 
Importance  Govemor  WilsoD  or  Go\ernor 
of  Electors  ^^^rshaU,  the  situation  would  be- 
come exceedingly  grave  and  important.  Ex- 
cluding California  (where  the  official  count 
showed  an  almost  equal  di\*ision  between 
Wilson  and  Roosevelt  with  final  result  un- 
certain as  this  was  ^\Titten),  the  Democratic 
electors  number  429  out  of  the  total  531. 
These  electors  must  in  any  case  vote  for  a 
President  on  the  appointed  da)-  in  January. 
If  the  party's  accepted  candidate  survives. 
the  entire  429  will  undoubtedly  cast  their 
votes  for  him.  If  he  should  not  sur\-i\e,  it  is 
probable  that  the  national  convention  would 
reassemble  at  Baltimore  to  choose  his  suc- 
cessor. But  the  429  electors  who  had  been 
pledged  to  vote  for  Govemor  Wilson  could 
not  be  ex-pected  to  act  merely  as  dummies, 
and  would  have  to  be  consulted.  Further- 
more, if  anything  serious  should  happen  to 
Governor  Wilson  or  Governor  Marshall  at  a 
ver>'  short  time  before  the  January  date,  it 
might  be  necessary'  for  the  Electoral  College 
to  take  upon  itself  the  full  authority  that  is 
legally  vested  in  it.  Under  tho.se  circum- 
stances the  forty-fi\e  Democratic  electors  of 
the  State  of  Xew  York  might  not  favor  a  new 
candidate  of  Governor  Wilson's  progressixe 
type.  Furthermore,  in  case  the  429  Demo- 
cratic electors  were  not  in  agreement,  the  con- 
ditions might  seem  to  require  that  the  eight 
Taft  electors  and  the  ninety  Roosevelt  elec- 
tors should  make  some  effective  use  of  their 
votes,  rather  than  to  cast  them  in  a  purely 
formal  way  for  the  defeated  candidates.  In 
ca.se  of  Govemor  Marshall's  death,  similar 
questions  would  arise,  though  with  less 
acute  public  interest. 


^WM''' 


J 


sr/ncXTOTBX  «ltFt;i!I \«TV  Of  eVKTtMV  rpr.w 

tnt   WHITr.    HOI  SK 
FfWJ  th*  C'lmmminl  Apfifol  'MrtnphU.  TanncMccj 


MRS.    HELEN    B.    SCOTT,    OF    TACOMA,    WASH. 

(Chosen  on  the  Progressive  ticket  for  Presidential  elector. 

Mrs.  Scott  is  one  of  the  three  women  chosen  this  year  to 

an  office  ni-ver  before  held  by  members  of  their  sex) 

.  „   ,        These  arc  not  merely  matters  of 

A  System  ,  ■' 

that  Trains  spccuuition.  Our  sNstcm  IS  iiiore 
Manu  Me,,  complicated  than  it  ought  to  be. 
Vet  the  machinery  is  not  unworkable,  and 
our  fate  as  a  nation  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
survival  of  any  one  man  nor  any  ten  thousand 
men.  In  that  regard  we  are  more  fortunate 
than  most  other  countries,  where  a  less  com- 
plicated mechanism  of  government  has 
advantages  but  has  the  defect  of  failing  to 
train  a  large  number  of  men.  Thus,  in 
P^ngland,  the  national  Parliament  (which  also 
includes  the  cabinet  and  the  larger  ministerial 
b(Kly)  furnishes  the  only  opportunity  for 
training  in  |)ublic  life  excepting  the  municipal 
cf)uncils  and  the  new  county  councils.  In 
this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  we  train 
<\c(utives  in  th<'  govi-rnorships  and  i>tluT 
State  oflkcs  of  f<jrty-eight  commoinvi-alths, 
and  we  train  lawmakers  in  State  legislatures 
that  have  in  the  aggregate,  at  any  given 
moment,  fully  seven  thousand  members.  In 
England  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  system 
which  takes  men  cjf  the  lyp»'  of  Theodore 
I' — <-v«'ll.  Wo<K|ro\v  Wil-^on,  or  William 
11  .  ■..ird  Taft,  and  keeps  them  continuously 
in  res|K)nsil)lr  public  life,  whether  as  members 
of  the  party  in  jwiwer  or  as  almost  e(|ually  in- 
fluentiul  ligurenon  the  front c)p|)<)sit ion  bench. 
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DICTATING    HIS    CABINET    APPOINTMENTS 

Miss  Democracy:  "When  you  are  ready,  Mr.  Wilson" 
Prom  the  Leader  (Cleveland) 

Parties  ^^^  English  system  gives  higher 
and  Their  training  in  statesmanship  to  a 
select  few;  and  it  enables  the 
country  to  avail  itself  more  continuously  of 
the  services  of  well-known  and  capable  lead- 
ers. But  the  American  system  is  constantly 
bringing  forward  a  vastly  larger  number  of 
adaptable  and  forcible  men  who  are  capable 
of  filling  public  positions.  At  the  present 
time,  British  statesmen  are  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle of  intense  bitterness  over  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  bill  that  is  pending  in  Parliament.  It 
is  freely  boasted  in  England  by  the  Conserva- 
tives,— though  they  may  be  quite  mistaken, 
— that  the  present  Liberal  government,  with 
its  support  of  Laborites  and  Irish  National- 
ists, cannot  survive  very  long,  and  that  the 
Tories — or  Unionists,  as  they  call  themselves 
— will  soon  be  in  power  again.  If  this  should 
come  about,  the  change  would  involve  no 
great  surprises  as  respects  either  men  or 
policies.  The  present  well-known  Conserva- 
tive leaders  would  take  the  reins.  The  gen- 
eral Parliamentary  election,  as  the  result  of 
which  the  change  would  come  about,  must 
naturally  bring  forward  some  new  men.  But 
these  would  not  be  prominent  until  they  had 
served  for  a  good  while  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Almost  any  intelligent  politician  or 
party  editor  in  England  can  guess  who  would 
be  the  leading  members  of  the  cabinet  in  case 
Mr.  Balfour  or  Mr.  Bonar  Law  should  be 
made  Prime  Minister.  But  we  in  this 
country,  on  the  4th  of  March,  are  to  have  a 
new  executive  government,  headed  by  an 
entirely  new  leader.  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. And  there  is  no  politician  or  editor  in 
the  United  States  who  can  possibly  make  an 
intelligent  guess  as  to  the  personnel  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  cabinet. 


_     ,,,.,     ,    Mr.  Taft  drew  his   cabinet  ad- 

Qou,  Wilson  s       ...  .  . 

Belief  in  viscrs,  m  large  part,  from  private 
Party  Rule  jj^^_  j^  ^,^  mistake  not.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  a  different  theory.  He  has 
a  political  mind  of  breadth  and  tolerance, 
and  he  is  free  from  the  kind  of  partisanship 
that  means  mere  prejudice  or  narrowness. 
He  might  even  support  the  thesis  that  at  some 
time,  with  a  different  sort  of  arrangement  for 
organizing  the  voters,  we  could  get  along 
witho.ut  the  present  system  of  great  parties. 
But  since,  in  point  of  fact,  we  have  been  rely- 
ing upon  the  party  system,  it  is  doubtless 
Governor  Wilson's  idea  that  parties  as  such 
should  assume  responsibility  and  be  held  to 
strict  account  by  the  country,  while  subjected 
to  free  and  unsparing,  though  legitimate, 
criticism  by  the  party  or  parties  in  opposition. 
And  he  will  form  a  party  cabinet.  While  our 
system  does  not  permit  that  precisely  bal- 
anced game  of  party  government  that  Wood- 
row  Wilson  so  much  appreciated  in  his  earlier 
days,  as  he  studied  the  English  system,  if  is 
true  that  we  also  can  continue  to  use  parties 
as  responsible  instruments  of  government, 
and  either  vote  them  up  or  vote  them  down, 
as  they  win  or  lose  public  confidence.  Though 
the  party  pendulum  swings  less  freely  here 
than  in  England,  there  is  such  a  movement; 
and  it  is  more  powerful  than  any  one  leader 
or  any  group  of  men,  however  strong  may  be 
their  hold  upon  the  affection  or  confidence 
of  the  country. 

,,    „  .    .     We  have  been  witnessing  in  this 

The  Swinging  '=', 

Pendulum  of  country, — somcwhat  as  in  Eng- 
Parties      \^y^([  and  elscwhcrc  in  the  world 
where  pubhc  opinion  rules  through  represent- 
ative government, — two  tendencies  working 


^-    "-"^ 


THE    PRESIDENT-ELECT    GETTING   READY    FOR    THI:    JOB 
From  the  Daily  News  (Chicago) 
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Copy rt^kl  try  the  Xr.i^rr.Aiton^i  S*-*!  Vr^P^.  Sr*   V-.rk 

HON.  WOODROW  WILSON.    WHO  WILL  SUCCEED   MR    TAFT  AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

UNITED   STATES 


at  the  same  time.  One  is  the  tendency  to 
change  the  |>arly  in  jxiwer;  whereby  con- 
s4TN'atives  are  jjlacecl  when-  they  must  accept 

and  promot-    •' •'■■ that  mark  the 

growth  of  .  I  h<T  movement, 

rejjarflless  of  the  r>scillation  n\  the  party  |K'n- 

is  the  tr.  ■  \\   that   k«h-s  on 

the    partii        :..e.H.      Thus    the 

[>reM'nt  Tori*-s  in  Knf^land  are  nf»t  only  far 
in  ;i  of  the  oUI-timr  \Vhif<s,  l»ut  they 

are  i.i,)>  .loreunt  «if  thr  I.-'  -  '  of  a  j^enera- 
tion   aj(o.      Ah   f(»r   the   j  (jay    LiUral 


parly,  it  ha.s  hccoiiu-  Radical;  s<»  that  its 
accepted  doctrines  have  outstripped  the  |)r()- 
Krams  of  the  extreme  radical  winjj  of  the 
party  that  \v«Te  accounted  dangerous  and 
so<  iahstit  only  twenty-live  years  aj^o.  In  this 
country  these  two  simultaneous  movements 
have  Iwen  almost  cfiually  markrfl  and  impres- 
sive during  the  |ioliti(al  yi-ar  that  is  now  dos- 
inK.  We  have  been  inducting  the  opposition 
p  irty  into  |H)wer,  and  we  h;'.ve  also  been 
mcKJernizinR  the  parties  themselves  by  revo 
lution  in  one  case  .md  «\<iliiti(.ii  in  the  oiImt. 
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.,.     .     First  let  us  consider  the  swing  of 

Republicanism  '^ 

Four  Years  the  party  pendulum.  1  he  Re- 
'^'°  publican  party  (speaking  of  the 
national  government)  has  been  in  full  power 
for  sixteen  years,  excepting  only  as  modified 
by  the  election  of  a  Democratic  House  of 
Representatives  in  1910.  When  the  party 
received  another  vote  of  confidence  in  1908, 
with  Mr.  Taft's  triumphant  election  over  Mr. 
Bryan  and  the  choice  of  a  strong  Republican 
Congress,  the  party  seemed  to  have  ahead  of 
it  a  long  and  prosperous  career.  To  control 
the  Republican  jiarty  seemed  to  be  synony- 
mous with  controlling  the  country  and  exer- 
cising the  most  potent  political  force  in  the 
world.  So  elated  were  some  of  the  benefici- 
aries of  that  victory  of  igo8  that  they  forgot 
the  very  nature  and  purpose  of  a  party.  They 
took  the  future  for  granted,  and  assumed 
that  the  party  ship  would  float  triumphantly, 
no  matter  who  might  be  at  the  helm,  or  what 
course  might  be  taken.  And  so  their  one 
thought  was  to  control  the  ship  as  if  it  were 
their  o\\'n  private  yacht.  There  were  two 
tendencies,  however,  witliin  the  party,  and 
these  had  been  apparent  during  ilr.  Roose- 
velt's Presidency.  The  so-called  "bosses" 
and  State  machines  of  the  party  lacked  the 
confidence  of  the  country;  but  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  party  voters  w^ere  progressive  and 
supported  Mr.  Roosevelt,  while  Mr.  Taft  in 
his  turn  had  their  hopeful  indorsement. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that 
ing  Tariff  Mr.  Rooscvclt  and  many  other 
Issue  RepubUcan  leaders  would  have 
been  glad  to  revise  the  Dingley  tariff  before 
1909.  But  public  opinion  in  the  general 
business  community  was  not  ready  for  tariff 
agitation  and  preferred  to  wait  until  after 
the  Presidential  election.  Meanwhile,  the 
Republican  party,  in  its  platform  and  on  the 
stump,  had  pledged  itself  to  an  overhauling 
and  downward  revision  of  the  tariff  and  to 
general  improvement  of  the  business  policies 
of  the  Government.  Mr.  Taft  had  advocated 
these  \dews,  and  it  was  expected  that  he 
would  be  able  to  have  them  carried  into 
effect.  The  tariff  session  of  Congress  in  the 
spring  of  1909,  which  gave  us  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  act,  failed  to  meet  what  were  re- 
garded as  the  promises  of  the  Republican 
party.  The  Senators  who  had  most  valiantly 
supported  Mr.  Taft's  nomination  and  election, 
and  who  belonged  to  the  Progressive  wing  of 
the  party,  could  not  accept  the  Payne-Ald- 
rich  bill  and  voted  against  it.  Mr.  Taft  had 
the  opportunity  to  stand  with  these  men  and 
to  uphold  his  own  previous  record  and  utter- 


ances. He  was  in  the  valley  of  decision.  He 
wished  to  control  the  Republican  party,  and 
to  make  sure  of  his  own  renomination  in  191 2. 
He  surprised  the  entire  country  by  becoming 
the  champion  of  the  so-called  "reactionary" 
or  "stand-pat"  wing  of  the  party;  and  he 
went  so  far  as  to  endeavor  to  read  out  of  the 
party  those  prominent  Senators  who  had  op- 
posed the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  and  to  openly 
withhold  from  thehi  the  ordinary  "  patronage  " 
that  other  Republican  Senators  were  accorded 
by  him  in  their  own  States.  What  had  been 
a  decisive  tendency  in  the  party  became  a 
developed  situation.  The  Progressive  Sena- 
tors acted  as  a  separate  group,  had  a  caucus 
of  their  own,  and  became,  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  word,  a  distinct  parliamentary 
"party."  It  seems  not  merely  mistaken  ter- 
minology for  Mr.  LaFollette,  under  these 
circumstance,  to  call  himself  a  Republican, 
but  it  turns  all  recent  political  history  topsy- 
turvy, and  makes  it  absurd,  like  a  chapter 
of  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 

Machine  ^^  ^°°^  obscrvers,  trained  in  the 
uersus  study  of  public  opinion,  it  was 
en  imen     pj.^jj^  ^j^^j-  ]yjj._  Taft,  in  an  English 

statesman's  famous  phrase,  "had  bet  on 
the  wrong  horse."  His  natural  affiliation 
was  with  the  Progressive  wing  of  the  party. 
But  it  was  easy  to  fall  back  upon  the  seem- 
ingly invincible  support  of  the  leaders  who 
controlled  the  machinery  of  both  houses  of 
Congress,  and  the  State  organizations  that 
prospered  and  thrived  upon  their  relations 
with  large  corporations  and  tariff-protected 
industries.  The  result  was  logical  and  inev- 
itable. The  country  in  1910  elected  a  Dem- 
ocratic Congress  by  a  tremendous  majority. 
It  elected  Democratic  legislatures  and  Gov- 


TO    THE    WOODSHED 
Uncle  Sam:  "I  dunno  about  them  other  fellows,  but  this 
one's  in  for  a  lickin!" 

From  the  Eagle,  November  4  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 
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ernors.  It  condemned  in  unmistakable  terms 
the  Republican  administration  and  the  domi- 
nant Republican  leadership  of  both  houses 


of  Congress. 


u  Then  came  the  attempt  to  sa^e 

Newspapers        ,.._,,         ^ 

to  the       a  lost  Situation,    ihe  newspapers. 

/iescue  regardless  of  party,  were  quite 
generally  in  line  >A-ith  prevailing  public  opin- 
ion .  But  a  group  of  ven,-  powerful  newspaper? 
hated  the  Pa}Tie-.\ldrich  bill  chiefly  for  the 
practical  reason  that  it  had  failed  to  put  on 
the  free  list  the  wood  pulp  and  the  plain 
white  paper  that  the}-  had  long  regarded  as 
subject  to  monopoly  control  in  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  the  high  tariff.  In  our 
opinion,  they  were  quite  right  in  feeling  that 
the  PajTie-.AJdrich  bill  ought  to  have  gi\en 
them  the  desired  relief.  Canada  was  the  one 
source  from  which  they  could  obtain  their 
supplies  in  competition  with  our  American 
monopoly.  It  is  not  strange  that  these  large 
newspapers  should  have  fostered  the  scheme 
of  reciprocity  with  Canada,  and  that  Section 
2,  which  gave  them  what  they  wanted, 
became  an  object  of  extreme  urgency.  It 
is  a  matter  of  record  how  Mr.  Taft  and  the 
newspapers  succeeded  in  putting  the  reci- 
procity bill  through  the  House  against 
Speaker  Cannon's  protest.  But  the  measure 
failed  to  pass  the  Senate  in  the  closing  hours 


HIH 


of  the  session.  Then  came  ^Ir.  Tuft's  call 
for  an  extra  session  of  the  new  Democratic 
Congress.  This  was  in  ^March,  1911.  There 
was  no  member  of  either  party,  in  either  house 
of  Congress,  who  desired  or  fa\ored  an  extra 
session.  The  protest  against  it  was  urgent 
and  intense.  But  a  group  of  newspapers 
were  eager  for  it,  and  the  President  used  his 
official  prerogative  and  summoned  Congress 
against  its  wishes. 

„    .       ,.     The  Reciprocitv  bill  was  passed 

Reciprocity  1'  ^     t-u 

iind  Its  under  peculiar  conditions.  Ihe 
effects  Democrats  in  both  houses  sup- 
ported it  in  a  spirit  of  hilarity,  without  even 
reading  it,  on  the  theory  that  it  was  a  move 
in  the  general  direction  of  breaking  down  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff.  Republican  friends  of 
Mr.  Taft  in  the  Senate  were  constrained  to 
support  the  bill  against  their  own  judgments. 
And  so  the  measure  was  passed.  None  of 
these  influential  newspapers,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  have  ever  clearly  informed  their 
readers  that  Section  2  of  the  Reciprocity  bill 
was  in  point  of  fact  not  reciprocity  at  all  but 
a  bit  of  straight  legislation.  It  was  a  tariff 
bill,  pure  and  simple,  so  phrased  that,  when 
the  great  reciprocity  measure  had  been  signed 
by  the  President,  the  Pajne-.Mdrich  paper- 
and-pulp  schedule  had  been  changed  and  the 
newsjjapers  had  receixcd  what  they  were 
working  for.  When  the  Government  of 
Canada  subsecjuently  repudiated  the  reci- 
I)rocity  treaty,  all  j)rovisiuns  were  dead  ex- 
cepting Section  2.  From  the  standpoint  of 
those  most  interested,  the  object  of  the  Reci- 
procity bill  and  of  the  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress had  been  successful.  Reciprocity,  so 
called,  had  been  merely  a  stalking  horse. 
The  pe<jple<)f  the  I'nited  Slater,  without  ever 
kn<nving  it,  had  given  the  ne\vsi)apers  their 
free  pa|)er  and  pulp;  and  they  have  it  to 
this  day.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
have  always  beiieverl  that  they  deserved  their 
free  pajx-r  and  |)ulp,  and  we  are  glad  they 
have  it.  liut  it  ought  to  have  been  obtained 
by  an  open,  direit  DemtKTalic  tariff  bill 
revising  the  pajjer-and-pulj)  schedule;  and 
this  should  have  been  the  lirst  in  the  I'nder- 
w<M>d  scries. 

W  hrn  thr  I)cniocrals  passed  the 
bill  comprising  the  so-called 
Farmers'  Free-  I.isI,  and  when  the 
Progressive  Srnators  joinrd  in  sending  this 
measure  l<»  the  Prrsidc-nt,  .Mr.  Taft  vetoed  it. 
Then  followed  the  Tnderwood  revision  of 
"  .S(  heduh-  K,"  \vhi<  h  was  intt-ndcd  In  in'vc  tin- 

|M-opIr  of  the  <  ouiitrv  <  Ilea  per  (  jilt  hi  Ml'       This 
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Copyriiihl  by  The  American  Press  Association,  New  \'ork 

PRESIDENT  TAFT  CASTING  HIS  VOTE  FOR  THE  STRAIGHT  REPUBLICAN  TICKET  AT 

HIS  HOME  CITY  OF  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


was  not  a  perfect  bill,  but  it  was  a  ^•ast  im- 
provement upon  the  Payne-Aldrich  schedule 
and  it  ought  to  have  become  a  law.  Mr. 
Taft  vetoed  it;  and  from  that  moment  the 
success  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  191 2  was  as  near  certain  as 
any  future  event  in  American  pohtics  could 
possibly  be.  His  calling  the  extra  session 
was  a  profound  mistake  from  the  political 
standpoint.  His  permitting  the  paper  and 
pulp  legislation  to  be  smuggled  through  under 
the  cloak  of  a  reciprocity  bill  was,  in  its  lesser 
degree,  also  a  mistake  of  judgment  though 
not  otherwise  reprehensible.  His  veto  of  a 
wool-revision  bill  which  had  passed  both 
houses  of  Congress  by  very  large  majorities 
was  a  mistakeri  use  of  the  Presidential  prerog- 
ative, which  had  never  been  intended  to  be 
used  in  that  way  as  respects  the  details  of 
bills  for  raising  revenue. 

,,    ,     .      By  this  time  Mr.  Taft  was  not 

The  Leader         ■'  t      ^ 

ofConsorva-  merely  identified  with  the  so- 
called  "standpat"  wing  of  the 
party,  but  he  had  become  its  champion  and 
leader.  He  had  apparently  not  intended  to 
be  so  regarded,  yet  it  came  to  pass.  Senator 
Aldrich  and  Speaker  Cannon  had  either  di- 
rected or  acquiesced  in  the  log-rolling  move- 


ments which  had  inevitably  produced  the 
Payne-Aldrich  bill  and  which,  behind  the 
scenes,  were  participated  in  by  Democrats  as 
well  as  Republicans.  They  could  not  have 
controlled  the  situation.  But  the  President 
of  the  United  States  stood  apart,  representing 
the  whole  country;  and  he  could  have  se- 
cured reasonable  tariff  reform  by  the  exercise 
of  his  ofBcial  energy  in  that  direction,  and 
by  a  timely  appeal  to  public  opinion.  If 
tariff  measures  were  to  have  been  vetoed  at 
all  by  him,  he  should  have  begun  early  and 
vetoed  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  The  country 
would  have  rallied  to  his  support.  A  Taft 
Progressive  Republican  Congress  would  then 
have  been  elected  in  1910.  A  Taft  Republi- 
can tariff  revision  would  have  been  secured 
in  the  spring  of  191 1.  A  Taft  renomination 
would  have  been  unanimous  and  by  acclama- 
tion in  191 2,  and  the  Progressive  Republican 
party,  led  by  Mr.  Taft,  would  have  carried 
the  polls  triumphantly  in  191 2.  In  other 
words,  the  real  sentiment  of  the  country  was 
Progressive,  and  Mr.  Taft — naturally  a  pro- 
gressive— changed  camps  at  exactly  the 
wrong  time,  and  came  into  association  with 
politicians  not  of  his  own  kind.  The  great 
newspapers  that  profited  by  getting  their 
paper  and  pulp  on  the  free  list  gave  Mr.  Taft 
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the  sort  of  support  for  renomination  that  was  might,  indeed,  ha\e  failed  to  carry  a  single 

delusive  and  disappointing.     Most  of  them  State  in  the  Union  against  Woodrow  Wilson 

were  Democratic  newspapers,  and  ended  up  and  the  Democrats.     In  the  opinion  of  this 

by  supporting  Governor  Wilson.     Their  sup-  magazine,  Mr.  Roose\elt  had  \irtually  won 

port  of  Mr.  Taft  only  served  to  split  the  Re-  the  Republican  nomination  in  the  primaries, 

publican  party.     It  encouraged  that  futile  and  the  Chicago  con\'ention  ought  to  have 

and  undignified  attempt  to  secure  control  of  accepted  so  obvious  a  fact.    Quite  apart  from 

the  national  RepubUcan  Convention  which  disputes  over  contested  seats,  it  will  always 

so  absorbed  the  attention  and  effort  of  the  stand  undisputed  on  the  record  that  Mr.  Taft's 

White  House  for  more  than  a  year,  and  which  nomination  was  procured  only  by  control  of 

was  so  emphatically  rebuked  on  Nov.  5.  delegations  from  non-Republican   Southern 

States.     Yet  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  won  the 
The  s  lit  in    ^^^^  Tctrospect  is  not  attempting  nomination  at  Chicago  which  he  so  stoutly 
a  Great      to  deal  with  any  phases  of  con-  contended  for,  he  would  have  stood  no  chance 
'''"^''       troversy  except  those  that  relate  to  be  elected  unless  he  had  also  secured  the 
strictly  to  party  ups  and  downs.     We  are  hearty  adoption   of  a  strongly  Progressive 
sp)eakmg  of  the  conditions  which  forced  the  platform.     Such  a  result,  if  it  could  have  been 
spUt  in  the  Republican  party,  and  which  at  gained,  would  have  left  the  party  in  good  fight- 
the  same  time  led  inevitably  to  a  Democratic  ing  shape  and  would  have  ob\iated  any  split, 
triumph.     The   primar\-   elections   and    the  It  would,  however,  have  meant  a  hard  fight 
tests  of  all  sorts  throughout  the  Republican  — probably  a  losing  one — as  against  Demo- 
States  showed  that  the  Progressive  wing  of  cratic  momentum. 
the  party  was  in  the  majority.     WTiile  it 

appeared  to  many  people  to  be  a  personal  whoKnied  There  have  been  many  com- 
rivalr>'  between  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roose-  cock  plaints  on  the  part  of  the  heads 
velt,  it  was  not,  in  its  larger  asp)ects,  anything  "  '"  of  the  recent  disastrous  Repub- 
of  the  kind.  The  significance  of  the  great  Hcan  campaign,  to  the  effect  that  ]\Ir.  Roose- 
uprising  in  Pennsyh'ania,  for  e.xample,  was  velt  and  the  Progressi\e  mo\emcnt  had 
not  so  much  expressed  in  the  vote  for  Roose-  destroyed  the  Republican  party.  This  is  a 
velt  against  Taft  in  the  April  primaries,  as  point  of  view  that  could  hardly  be  entertained 
in  the  spirit  of  the  State  convention  which  seriously.  The  voters  have  acted  with  free- 
promulgated  a  Progressive  platform  that  will  dom,  now  as  always,  and  the  Republican  party 
stand  as  a  permanent  document  in  the  history  has  used  its  vast  resources  of  machinery  and 
of  American  politics.  It  was  not  chiefly  a  prestige  to  secure  support.  If  Mr.  Roose- 
question  of  persons.  Mr.  William  Barnes,  velt  himself  had  followed  the  course  pursued 
who  is  now  the  real  head  of  the  Republican  by  Governor  Hadley  and  finally  supported 
party,  would  scarcely  deny  that  in  that  ver>'  the  Taft  ticket,  there  could  have  been  no 
period  last  spring  he  instituted  inquiries  look-  change  in  the  essential  result.  The  Demo- 
ing  toward  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  crats  would  have  swei)t  the  field.  If  the 
rather  than  Mr.  Taft.  But,  by  no  means  to  Progressive  sentiment  had  not  taken  form  in 
his  discredit,  Mr.  Barnes  was  firm  in  his  in-  a  se|)arate  movement,  whether  led  by  Roosc- 
sistcnce  U{K>n  certain  i>latform  principles  that  velt  or  by  someone  el.se,  it  could  not  have 
he  regards  as  constitutionally  essential,  while  been  extinguished,  and  it  would  not  have 
other  people  call  them  reactionary.  Mr.  sup|H>rted  the  Republicans.  It  would  have 
Barnes  says  that  he  had  nothing  personal  gone  with  Mr.  Spreckils,  .Mr.  Crane,  and 
against  Mr.  RfK^scvelt;  and  he  would  doubt-  many  other  sincerr  men  to  the  support  of 
less  have  joined  Mr.  William  L.  Ward  and  Governor  Wilson.  It  is  true  that  the  Re- 
nt'               '        ''■      ibli(ans   in    seeking    Mr.  publican  (andidates  wonid  ha\c  received  a 

ki>.,  .             .. lion  if  there  could  have  much  larger  aggregate  popular  \t>te  if  there 

been  some  agreement  u|X)n   platforms  and  ha<l  been  no  Progressive  party  and  ticket  in 

doctrines.  the  field,  and  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  tlu-  other 

Progressive  leaders  had  not  made  iheir  \von- 

ff,nc,  ,„     '^*^  I>oinl  of  it  all  i.s  that  if  Mr.  derful  (anipaign.     Hut  under  those  circum- 

»<>t         Rfxwcvell    had   Ik-ch    nominate«l  stances  the  Republican  ticket  would  probably 

**"         for  the  I'                                 of  .Mr.  have  failed  lo  carry  any  States  at   all;  an<l 

Taft,  with  the  liuru'     1^ .^....1 /.at ions    Woo«lrow  Wil.son  would  ha\e  been  in  a  posi- 

as   hi.H   chief    HU(»|»<irt,    and    with    an    anii-  lion  to  secure  every  vole  in  the  entire  Klec- 

Prf>gre>%sive  platform,   he  would  have  beer)  t«»ral  College.    .\  gen )d  many  of  the  Progress- 
overwhelmingly    defeated     this    year.       fie   ive  votes  would  have  gone  to  the  cmdidales  of 
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minor  parties,  but  the  greater  part  would 
have  gone  to  Governor  Wilson. 

j^^  Thus  the  Republican  party  is 
Republican  left  in  much  better  practical  shape 
"^'"^^  than  otherwise  could  have  been 
expected,  in  view  of  its  recent  mistakes  and 
its  crowning  blunder  at  Chicago.  It  is  now 
the  third  party  of  the  country  in  popular 
strength,  but  it  is  by  no  means  wiped  out. 
What  is  to  become  of  this  great  historic 
political  association?  According  to  the  news- 
papers last  month,  two  movements  were  on 
foot  to  rehabilitate  the  Republican  party. 
Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Barnes,  Senator  Crane  of 
Massachusetts,  and  one  or  two  others,  were 
said  to  be  planning  one  of  these  movements. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
countr)^  as  to  the  meaning  and  trend  of  such 
leadership.  There  were  less  definite  reports 
that  Senator  LaFollette  and  other  Senators 
of  the  extreme  Progressive  wing  were  pro- 
posing to  set  the  Republican  party  in  the 
right  path  by  making  it  face  in  a  direction 
exactly  opposite  to  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Taft,  and  their  group.  Parties 
as  such  are  doubtless  of  a  great  deal  of  im- 
portance to  their  beneficiarie^.  The  Re- 
publican party,  wliich  has  rendered  many 
public  serv-ices  in  its  time,  has  also  inci- 
dentally benefited  various  protected  indus- 
tries, and  countless  office-holders  and  mem- 
bers of  political  cliques  and  machines.  But, 
so  far  as  plain  citizens  are  concerned,  a  party 
is  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  to  helj) 
the  ordinary  man  make  his  citizenship  count 
for  something.  The  trouble  with  the  Re- 
publican party  is  that  it  has  ceased  to  re- 
spond to  the  wishes  of  great  masses  of  men 
who  have  convictions  about  public  matters. 
It  has  repudiated  the  aims  and  sentiments 
of  its  own  membership. 


,  ^,    .        More  than  half  of  its  members 

Is  the  Pro-  i  c  i 

gressiue  Party  havc  therefore  begun  to  support 
Permanent?    ^  ^^^^^  Organization,  which  they 

call  the  National  Progressive  party.  They 
hope  that  they  can  make  this  new  organiza- 
tion serve  their  ends  more  directly  and  re- 
sponsi^•ely  than  the  old.  If  they  should  fail, 
it  would  be  perfectly  easy  for  them  at  any 
time  to  vote  with  members  of  some  other 
party.  Thus  far  the  Progressive  party  be- 
longs to  the  rank  and  file  of  its  membership. 
Nothing  could  be  more  mistaken  than  the 
assumption  that  the  Progressive  movement  is 
led  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  a 
dozen  other  men  who  do  its  thinking  and  seek 
their  own  ends.  Mr.  Roosevelt  rose  to  great 
heights  of  leadership  in  the  campaign,  and  his 
personal  force  and  energy  have  been  of  in- 
dispensable value  to  the  new  movement  in 
bringing  its  menibers  together  and  providing 
a  focus.  But  although  not  as  yet  strong  in 
mere  machinery,  like  either  of  the  old  parties, 
this  new  party  is  undoubtedly  very  strong  in 
the  quality  of  its  membership.  Even  if  the 
great  newsi)ai)ers  of  the  country  had  been 
more  friendly  than  they  have  been  to  the 
Progressive  party,  there  has  not  yet  been 
time  to  make  it  clear,  even  to  the  party's  owai 
members,  how  solidly  its  foundations  seem  to 
be  laid,  as  respects  the  sincerity  and  courage 
of  its  adherents. 

The  clerk  of  the  House  reported 

in         last  month  that  there  will  be  289 

Congress     Democratic    members,    124    Re- 

pul)lican,  and  4  Progressi\-e,  with  eight  seats 


.^M^sRrS3iy[PRiHaPL[5 


.,i\\   :  ^^^^V^' 


\  v^^. 


THE    LIGHT    WILL    SHINE    ON 
From  the  Press  (New  York) 
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still  doubtful.  I  Of  course  some  of  those  cred- 
ited to  the  Republicans  are  Western  Progress- 
ives who  supported  the  Roosex'elt  ticket  and 
platform. J  But  in  the  nearly  three  hundred 
districts  that  were  carried  by  the  Democrats, 
the  opposition  was  diWded  between  Progress- 
ives and  Republicans,  with  the  Progressives 
taking  second  place  in  many  instances. 
These  Progressive  candidates  for  Congress 
were — t\-pically — men  of  high  standing,  bril- 
liancy, and  promise,  and  as  a  rule  they  were 
rather  young  men.  They  had  gone  into  this 
movement  with  no  thought  of  leaving  it. 
Many  of  these  same  candidates  will  be  nomi- 
nated again  two  years  hence;  and  in  a  tri- 
angular fight  they  assert  that  not  a  few  may 
hop)e  to  gain  first  place  instead  of  second. 
If  the  Democrats  conduct  themsehes  wisely 
they  may,  indeed,  expect  to  control  the  House 
of  Representati\-es  that  will  be  elected  in 
1914.  But  nobody  supposes  they  will  con- 
tinue to  retain  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the 
seats.  The  approximate  popular  vote  for 
President  gave  the  Democrats  6,400,000,  the 
Progress! vc-s  4.200,000,  and  the  Republicans 
3,500,00c.  The  Progressives  regard  them- 
selves as  a  young  and  growing  party,  and 
believe  that  the  future  is  theirs.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  they  will  make  a  determined 
effort  in  the  ne.\t  .State  and  Congressional 
campaigns.  Their  emergence  does  not  ap- 
I>ear  to  have  been  an'  ephemeral  thing. 
Doubtless  they  will  ha\e  their  troubles  and 
dissensions,  like  the  other  parties,  and  make 
their  share  of  mistakes.  But  it  may  turn  out 
that  this  new  organization  has  before  it  the 
great  destiny  which  its  leaders  have  j)redicted. 
In  certain  Western  .States,  as  in  California, 
the  Vt  I\-es  have  cajjtured  and  still  re- 
tain ti  L-  Repulilican,  although  not  asso- 
ciated with  the  national  party  that  supi)orted 
the  Taft  ticket.  The  Progressives  have  be- 
fore them  the  [)robiem  <;f  finding  some  way  to 
Ixxome  unifier]  unrk-r  one  national  part\' 
name  and  emblem. 

.Many  months  ago  this  magazine 
expresM-ri  the  view  that,  in  a  con- 
test  between   Taft   and   WiKon. 

the  only  ^* .11.    certain  for   Taft 

would  l>c  I  It  is  not  neces- 

sary to  discuss  the  reasons  that  actuated 
th'  '  •!  the  vote  of  Utah,  and  ar*- 

al..(. Irhiho.    \'erm<int  i>  HO  rock- 

ribljcd  in  its  kr|)ubli*anism  that  in  if>o«  it 
Kavc  Taft  30.55^  ^"'1  Hryan  ii,4'K».  This 
year  Vermont  gave  Taft    f'        -fit 

22,323,  and  Wil^/in  IS. v;7-  ,  |'»K 

these  two  Statcn  Cand  ap|»arently  Idaho),  the 


lioN.    Cll.VMi'    CLARK 

(Speaker  of  the  present  House,  who  will  undoubtedly  be 
chosen  speaker  of  the  new  Congress  and  preside  over  the 
special  tarifl  session  that  President  Wilson  will  convene  in 
April) 

Taft  ticket  ran  second  in  fifteen  other  .States. 
Mr.  Roose\elt  is  credited  with  having  carried 
California,  .Michigan,  Minnesota,  Pennsyl- 
vania, S(nilli  Dakota,  and  Washington,  besides 
which  he  ran  second  in  twenty-six  other  States, 
— an  imj)ortant  thing  for  the  Progressives. 

-  ,.  In  the  great  State  of  Illinois,  for 
in  example,    Koose\elt    ran    0^,000 

'""""•  ahead  (.f  Taft  and  only  lO.ooo 
behind  Wihon,  in  a  total  vole  of  more  than 
1,000,000.  On  the  State  ticket,  Mr.  Dunne 
(Dem.)  was  elected  by  122,000  over  Governor 
Deneen.  The  F'ro,";ressive  State  ticket  fell 
behind  the  Republican.  Vet  the  Progress- 
ives have  enough  numbers  in  tiie  new  legis- 
lature to  hold  the  balance  of  |K)wer  in  the 
momrnt<»us  business  of  s«*le<  ling  two  I'nited 
Slater  .Senalcjrs  to  succeed  I.oriruer  and 
Cullom.  As  regards  the  fate  of  the  three 
foremost  Republican  Congressnien  from  the 
state  of  Illinttis,  ex-Spi-.tker  (".mnon  anci  .Mr. 
.M<Kiiilry  were  <lef<  .it<<l,  while  Mr.  .M.mn 
again  carried  his  district. 
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HON.    EDWARD   F.    DUNNE 
(Who  was   elected    Governor   of   Illinois  on  the  Democratic 
ticket) 

The   Republicans,    although   ex- 

Happened  in  pecting  defeat,  made  very  special 
New  York     ^^^^^^  ^  ^j^^  g^^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  York, 

Ohio,  and  Indiana.  Thus  in  Xew  York 
Roosevelt  ran  about  65,000  behind  Taft, 
while  Wilson  ran  200,000  ahead  of  Taft,  in  a 
total  vote  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half.  It 
is  a  somewhat  curious  fact  that  each  one  of 
the  candidates  for  Governor  ran  appreciably 
ahead  of  his  own  Presidential  ticket.  Mr. 
Straus  (Progressive)  had  an  encouraging 
vote  of  nearly  392,000;  Mr.  Hedges  (Repub- 
lican) polled  nearly  456,000  votes,  and  Mr. 
Sulzer  (Democrat)  had  appro.ximately  65O;- 
000.  It  is  important  to  note  the  fact  that  in 
New  York  City,  which  has  now  decidedly 
more  than  half  the  voting  strength  of  the 
entire  State,  Roosevelt  ran  60,000  ahead  of 
Taft,  while  Straus  ran  80,000  ahead  of  Hedges. 
As  a  new  phase,  there  has  come  to  be  more 
political  independence  in  the  great  metropolis 
than  in  the  country  districts.  The  New 
York  Progressives  announce  a  determined 
effor*^  to  hold  their  ground  and  push  forward. 
We  must  reserve  for  another  month  our 
comment  upon  Mr.  Sulzer's  victory  as  re- 
lated to  the  problems  of  the  Empire  State 
and  the  metropolis.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  the  view  that  great  battles  for  social  and 
political  reform  are  soon  to  be  waged  in  the 
country's  most  populous  State. 


1^^  ^^  Four  years  ago  in  Ohio,  Taft 
Taffs  Own  received  572,31 2  votes,  and  Bryan 
^'"*^  502,721.  This  year  the  people 
of  that  State  gave  446,769  to  Wilson,  312,600 
to  Taft,  and  253,564  to  Roosevelt.  Thus 
Taft  and  Roosevelt  together  polled  a  smaller 
vote  than  Taft  alone  received  four  years  ago, 
while  Wilson  fell  far  below  the  vote  of  Bryan. 
It  was  natural  that  the  Taft  people  should 
spare  neither  effort  nor  money  to  give  the 
President  second  place  in  his  own  State. 
Mr.  Cox,  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor, 
was  elected  by  a  very  large  plurality.  Both 
Republican  and  Progressive  camps  in  Ohio 
contain  many  strong  and  excellent  men; 
so  that  everyone  interested  in  pohtics  will 
watch  the  future  party  struggle  in  that  State 
with  exceptional  interest  and  curiosity.  Mr. 
Taft  announces  his  intention  to  return  to 
Cincriinati  and  practice  law,  and  he  has  been 
widely  announced  as  a  receptive  candidate 
for  the  Republican  nomination  in  1916.  A 
vindication  like  Mr.  Cleveland's  is  predicted. 

A  very  remarkable  contest  was 
//( Indiana    Carried  on  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 

where  at  first  there  seemed  small 
chance  for  the  Progressive  party.  The  Pro- 
gressives actually  took  second  place  on  both 
national  and  State  tickets.  In  1908  Taft 
received  348,993  votes  and  Bryan  338,262. 
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HON.    WILLIAM    SULZER 


(Governor-elect  of  New  York) 
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Civriilil  liy  11.  I;.  Nix 
JAiliS    U.    COX  SAMLtL   M.    RALSTON  WOODBRIDGF.    N.    FKRRIS 

(of  Ohio)  (of  Indiana)  (of  Michigan) 

THREE  NEW  DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNORS  IN  THE  CENTRAL  WEST 


This  year  Taft  received  only  150,486,  while 
Roosevelt  had  158,952  and  Wilson  272,500. 
Mr.  Beveridge,  as  Progressive  candidate 
for  Governor,  ran  more  than  20,000  ahead 
of  his  Republican  comjK-titor  and  cS,ooo  ahead 
of  Roosevelt.  Ralston  (Democrat),  who 
carried  the  State,  ran  7,000  ahead  of  Wilson. 
Taking  the  country-  as  a  whole,  Roosevelt 
ran  well  ahead  of  the  State  and  l(x:al  Progres- 
sive canfiidates.  Bcveridge  in  Indiana, 
Straus  in  Xew  York,  and  perhaps  Garford 
in  Ohio  ffigures  delayetl),  seem  to  be  the  only 
State  canfh'flates  running  ahead  of  the  na- 
tional ticket.  Ever)'  Congressional  district 
of  Indiana  was  carried  by  the  Democrats 
excq)ting  Mr.  Crumpacker's.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Progressive  candidates  for  Congress 
in  Indiana  were  of  unusual  merit. 


I  «.  i.i        In  the  State  of  Michigan  it  is 

In  Ulohlgan  ^  . 

<wirf         evident    that    .Mr.    K<K»>evelt    is 
wimxm*!^     ver>'    much    stronger    than    the 
Prr*grcssive    party    as    such.      The    "Bull 
MfX)sc"  '  te  won  out  by  a  handM»me 

plurality  w.. ,  .',  ilvm,  and  'I'aft  wa--  ■  '  ■  '"ing 
third.    Vet  Ferris,  the  DemfKTat.  \  i-d 

Governor,  and  the  R<'i>ublirans  (arrie<l  the 
re^t  of  til'  '  •  *■  '  •  The  I  '  Mire  is 
slightly  k' ,  .1  clear  !    ^       y,  and 

William  Alrlcn  Smith,  who  is  a  Progresnixe 
at  heart  though  a  I'  .in  by  habit  and 

a.<MOCtation,  will  Im.-  i<.i..i<d  to  the   I'niled 


States  Senate.  The  carrying  of  the  woman- 
sulTrage  amendment  was  a  matter  of  permii- 
nent  importance,  and  since  the  nKirgin  was 
small  it  is  obvious  that  the  Bull  Moose  plat- 
form on  the  question  is  what  turned  the  .scale. 
In  Wiscon.sin,  on  the  other  hand,  the  womail- 
sulTrage  amendment  was  defeated.  The 
German  and  Scandinavian  elenionls  are  said 
to  be  opposed  to  the  entrance  of  women  into 
politics.  The  inlluence  of  Senator  T.aFollelte 
was  strong  against  Roosevelt  and  the  Pro- 
gressives, on  the  ])rincii)le  that  in  a  church 
quarrel  the  saints  always  fight  each  other 
more  l)itterly  than  they  ever  fight  the  devil. 
Mr.  LaI''ollette  is  so  far  above  (juistion  or 
reproach  in  his  long  record  as  a  Progressive 
that  he  cannot  believe  in  the  sincerity  t)f 
Mr.  R(M)sevelt"s  conversion,  nor  can  he  real- 
ize that  the  movement  itself,  rather  than  its 
leaders,  is  the  main  thing.  Mc(iovern,  who 
supported  k<M)sevelt.  was  reel»(li'(l  as  Gov- 
ernor, while  on  the  Presidcniial  (ctunt  it 
was  found  that  Wilson  had  200,000  votes 
(in  round  figures),  Taft  iKo.ooo,  and  Roose- 
velt only  .Ss,ooo.  Wilson's  lead  is  not  sur- 
prising; but  the  Taft  vote  in  Wisconsin, 
in  view  of  the  (onjlitions,  is  a  mutter  of  sur- 
prise lo  politici.iiis  of  all  parlies.  There  were 
iin|M)rtant  lotal  issues  peiuling  in  Wisconsin; 
furthermore,  for  many  years  past,  Democrats 
have  been  Republicans,  and  Republicans 
have  bej'ii  Dem«Mralic  in  Wisconsin  |)olitics. 
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GF.ORGE  W  .  CI.ARK1-: 

(Republican,  Iowa) 


KI.l.lUlT    W.    MAJOR 
(Democrat,  Missouri) 


ERNEST    LISTER 

(Democrat,  Washington) 
THE  GOVERNORS-ELECT  OF  IOWA,  MISSOURI,  AND  WASHINGTON 


Cummins 

and  His 

State 


The  results  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
are  highly  conclusive  as  respects 
some  matters,  and  quite  incon- 
clusive as  respects  others.  Senator  Cum- 
mins emerges  as  the  strong  and  dominant 
ptiblic  man  of  that  State,  and  his  final  views 
about  national  parties  will  be  of  great  in- 
fluence. Senator  Cummins,  like  his  late 
colleague,  Dolliver,  was  a  Progressive  Re- 
publican when  it  cost  something  to  stand  out, 
to  vote  against  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  to 
incur  the  intense  hostility  of  the  administra- 
tion, to  propose  an  income  tax,  to  join  the 
Democrats  in  supporting  the  Underwood 
tariff  bills,  to  oppose  the  reciprocity  bill,  and 
to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate 
for  the  sake  of  helping  the  Progressives  to 
control  the  Republican  party.  Senator  Cum- 
mins repudiated  the  Taft  nomination  as 
secured  by  unfair  means,  and  supported  the 
Roosevelt  ticket,  but  was  not  in  favor  of  a 
local  Progressive  party  in  Iowa.  He  favored 
a  Republican  Governor  and  Legislature;  and 
this  object  was  accomplished,  so  that  Senator 
Kenyon  will  return  to  Washington.  Wilson 
carried  the  State,  but  only  by  a  small 
plurality  over  Roosevelt,  while  Taft  ran  far 
behind.  The  new  Progressive  party  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  public  work  of  a  group 
of  Progressive  Republican  Senators,  together 
with  those  movements  in  a  number  of  States 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  further  West, 


which  had  resulted  in  the  election  of  Pro- 
gressive Governors  of  the  type  of  Stubbs, 
Aldrich,  Johnson,  and  McGovcrn.  These 
people  cannot  be  less  "progressive"  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past.  Under  what  party 
name  they  will  act,  a  few  years  hence,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  views  of  men  like 
Senator  Cummins  must  have  great  weight  in 
helping  to  settle  so  practical  a  question. 

In  the  State  of  Minnesota, Roose- 
—Missou'r'i    velt's  plurality  was  decisive  over 

Wilson,  while  Taft's  vote  was 
very  far  behind.  But  the  State  Progressive 
ticket  had  comparatively  small  support,  and 
the  Republicans  reelected  Eberhart  as  Gov- 
ernor and  carried  the  legislature.  This 
means  that  the  veteran  Knute  Nelson  will 
have  another  term  in  the  Senate,  where  his 
industry  and  fidelity  are  recognized  by  all 
his  colleagues.  Four  years  ago  Taft  carried 
Missouri  over  Bryan  by  a  few  hundred  votes. 
This  year  Wilson  fell  a  little  short  of  the 
Bryan  vote,  while  the  total  vote  for  Taft 
and  Roosevelt  together  fell  considerably 
below  the  Republican  vote  of  1908. 

In    California,    the    Progressives 
Pac'inl'^coast  Controlled    the    Republican    ma- 
chinery,   and    the    Taft    people 
neglected,  until  it  was  too  late,  to  nominate 
electors  by  petition.     Under  these  circum- 
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S.    V.    STEWART 
(Democrat.  Montana) 


FRANK    M.    BYRNE 

(Republican,  South  Dakota) 

THREE  GOVERNORS-ELECT  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 


L.    B.    HANNA 

(Republican,  North  Dakota) 


stances  the  Taft  Republicans  voted  for  Wil- 
son or  abstained.  Roosevelt  seems  to  have 
carried  the  State  by  a  handful  of  votes,  he 
and  Wilson  each  receiving  a  few  more  than 
282,000.  There  were  2.^00  voters  who  wrote 
in  the  names  of  the  Taft  electors.  In  Idaho, 
the  conditions  were  rexersed  and  the  Roose- 
velt electors  were  not  printed  on  the  ballot 
pa|)er.  Yet  in  that  State  25  per  cent,  of  all 
the  voters  to<jk  the  trouble  to  till  in  the 
names  of  the  Rfx)sevelt  electors.  The  count 
of  the  State  was  very  slow,  and  it  was  not 
certain,  as  this  comment  was  written, 
whether  Taft  or  Wilson  had  won.  The  State 
of  Washington  was  carried  by  Roosevelt,  with 
Taft  third,  but  the  I>emfK.rats  cafjtured  the 
(iovcrnorshi|>.  We  have  already  noted  the 
interesting  fact  that  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Scott,  of 
T  wa.s  ''ul    on    the   R«H»sevelt 

t.i.  ..;..!  ticket,  ....  ;ir.st  woman  to  fill  that 
|K>sition  in  the  hLstor)'  of  the  c(nintr>'.  Mrs. 
JoM|»hine  C  Preston  was  elected  Su|>iTin- 
\<  '  •  ''  f  ;blir  In  '-  '  .n  on  the  Rc- 
j>  ;\m«  I  <  to  thf  (orjsli- 

tulion  were  adopted  approving  of  the  initia- 
tive "    "i  and  of  lie 

and   I l.s,   tK)t   ini 

Mr.  Taft  alv)  ran  third  in  ' '  m 

i  the  Statr.      .Mr.  I^ine,  l>er 

«  ■    -  '  ■    •     '  -•    '       -   -     • 

tern  in.sureA  hi.H  election,  although  he  obtained 


scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  vote. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  Orepon  is  one  of  the 
States  which  now  adopts  woman  sulTrage, 
while  in  this  State,  as  also  in  Missouri,  a 
proposed  single-ta.x  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution was  defeated. 

ri  n  t-*  .   South    Dakota    was    carried    by 

The  Dakotaa  _,    .       .    ,  y 

and  Roose\clt,  With  no  Taft  ticket  in 
the  field.  The  electors  had  been 
chosen  in  primaries  last  spring,  and  it  was 
afterwarfls  agrci-d  that  if  elected  they  would 
be  willing  to  vote  for  Taft  in  case  their  votes 
could  not  aid  Roosevelt  to  win.  North 
Dakota.on  the  other  hand,  had  three  tickets, 
and  was  carried  by  Wilson,  with  Roostvcit 
leading  Taft.  In  both  l)akotas,  l\(j)ubiicans 
were  electefl  (iovernor,  Montana,  which  has 
always  been  a  close  State,  was  carried  l)y  the 
Democrats.  .Senator  Dixon,  chairman  of  the 
Pn)gressive  Campaign  Committee,  had  the 
Siitisfactionof  wimiingsecond  placefor  hisiu'W 
party.  Dixon  hiinsi-lf  r.in  a  good  st-iond  for 
theSfiiator^liit).  which  \\;i-  won  bv  I,  J.  Walsh. 

„    .    .,     ,,     1  lie    I'rogrc  vsi\f   iiiovi-nu  lit    h.id 

i-itrty  Condi-  ^  ..... 

tion»  in      lK'<-n  regarded  as  a  distinclivcly 

H,u, England  ^y.-m.-m  form  of  radicalism,  and 

( ounted  u|)oii  to  remain 

.11 rlhiKlox.      W-\    the    new 

iiadr  .1  iio*.ew(»rthy  beginning  in 
I  he  iiix  New  l-ingland  .States.  We  have  alrt.ady 
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ARAM   J.    POTHIER  SIMEON   E.    BALDWIN 

(Republican,  Rhode  Island)  (Democrat,   Connecticut) 

THREE  REELECTED   GOVERNORS  OF  NEW   ENGLAND  STATES 


EUGENE   N.   FOSS 
(Democrat,  Massachusetts) 


referred  to  Vermont,  where  a  change  of  less 
than  500  votes  would  ha\e  ))ut  Roosevelt 
first.  Wilson  carried  Maine  by  only  a  small 
plurality  over  Roosevelt,  the  Taft  vote  being 
verj^  far  behind.  In  New  Hampshire,  how- 
ever, where  Wilson  was  first,  Taft  was  a 
close  second  and  the  Progressives  were  a 
remote  third.  The  Massachusetts  vote  is 
worth  recording  in  full.  Wilson  recei\ed 
170,995,  Taft  152,255,  and  Roosevelt  140,152. 
Foss,  who  was  reelected  Governor  as  a  Demo- 
crat, ran  ahead  of  Wilson,  while  Walker 
(Republican)  and  Bird  (Progressive)  held 
their  own  quite  creditably.  The  Progress- 
ives were  only  a  little  behind  the  Republicans. 
The  legislature  will  be  Repul)lican,  and  Sena- 
tor Crane's  seat  will  be  filled  by  a  member  of 
his  ow^n  party.  Connecticut  ga^'e  Wilson 
71,836,  Taft  65,427,  and  Roosevelt  32,364. 
State  and  Congressional  tickets  were  carried 
by  the  Democrats,  but  the  legislature  is  al- 
most equally  divided.  Wilson  also  carried 
Rhode  Island,  with  Taft  second;  but  the 
Republican  Governor,  Pothier,  was  reelected 
for  a  fifth  term.  Judge  Colt  (Republican)  will 
succeed  Wetmore  in  the  United  States  Senate. 


ernor,  although  he  went  to  Bermuda  on  Satur- 
day, November  16,  for  a  month's  vacation. 
He  will  not  resign  until  after  the  Democratic 
legislature  has  met  in  January,  when  it  will 
have  the  benefit  of  his  views  upon  important 
State  problems  and  will  choose  a  successor  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  part  of  his  term.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  record  for  future  reference 
the  vote  in  Pennsylvania.  Roosevelt  re- 
ceived 428,570,  Wilson  384,259,  and  Taft 
269,166.  The  Progressives  will  control  the 
legislature.  In  jVIaryland,  Wilson  was  far  in 
the  lead  of  his  comj)etitors,  while  Roosevelt 
was  ahead  of  Taft.  W^ilson  also  carried  Dela- 
ware, with  Taft  second  and  Roosevelt  third. 
In  West  \'irginia,  Wilson  was  far  in  the  lead 
of  Roosevelt,  with  Taft  very  far  behind. 
But  the  Republicans  and  Progressives,  act- 
ing together,  elected  a  Progressive  Repub- 
lican Governor  and  a  legislature  of  the  same 
complexion,  which  will  elect  a  Senator  to 
succeed  Watson.  A  very  notable  event  in 
W^est  Virginia  was  the  carrying  of  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  for  State-wide  i)rohibi- 
tion  by  a  majority  of  75,000. 


In  the  Old 
Middle 
States 


In  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson's 
own  State  of  New  Jersey  he  was 
an  easy  winner,  with  Roosevelt  a 
very  respectable  second  and  Taft  far  in  the 
rear.    Mr.  Wilson  retains  his  position  as  Gov- 


The 

"Solid  South' 

Unbroken 


Governor  Wilson  carried  all  of 
the  Southern  States  by  very  large 
majorities.  In  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  there  were  considerable  votes  for 
Roosevelt  and  Taft,  with  the  President 
slightly  ahead.     In  Virginia,  North  CaroHna, 
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BEN.    W.    HOOPER 
(of  Tennessee) 


Fhotoyrapli  by  hvaiis  Stu<iiv>,  Wilmington 

CIL\RLES    R.    MILI.F.R 

(of  Delaware) 

THREE  REPUBUCAN  GOVERNORS-ELECT 


H.    D.    HATFIELD 
(of  West  Virginia) 


South  Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama. 
Mississipj)i,  Lxjuisiana,  Texas  and  Arkansas, 
Roosevelt  was  decidedly  ahead  of  Taft, 
although  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  'the  Progressive  party  has  taken 
firm    root    in    the    South.      In    Oklahoma. 


which  was  carried  by  Governor  Wilson, 
there  were  no  Roose\elt  electors.  While 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  were  carried 
for  Wilson,  Taft  had  second  place  in  the 
one  and  Roosevelt  in  the  other.  Arizona 
has  restored  its  ''recall." 


».i 


\>)HH    II. 


THRKf.  mjMy 


)RS  EIJXT 
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THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT,  WITH  MRS.  WILSON  AND  THEIR   DAUGHTERS 

(The  daughters,  from  left  to  right,  are  Margaret,  Eleanor,  and  Jessie) 


Mr.     Roosevelt     did    not    carry 

Kansas  .111  c 

Nebraska  and  KansES,  although  hc  was  not  far 
Colorado  behind  WilsoH.  The  Progressives 
in  Kansas  for  State  purposes  were  Republi- 
can, while  for  national  purposes  they  were 
independent.  The  practical  difficulty  of 
voting  a  split  ticket  affected  the  result.  With 
a  Democratic  legislature,  Governor  Stubbs 
will  not  go  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Mr. 
Bryan's  State  of  Nebraska  gave  Wilson  a 
ver}'  large  plurality,  while  Taft  v/as  left  far 
behind  Roosevelt.  Although  the  legislature 
is  Democratic,  it  is  pledged  to  elect  Con- 
gressman Norris  (Progressive)  to  the  Senate, 
because  he  won  in  the  popular  vote.  The 
initiative  and  referendum  ha\e  been  approved 
as  a  part  of  the  Nebraska  constitution.  The 
Colorado  voters  placed  Wilson  first,  Roose- 
velt second,  and  Taft  third.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that,  with  all  the  women  of  Colorado 
fully  enfranchised,  a  prohibition  amendment 
was  defeated.  The  Prohibitionists  have  al- 
ways advocated  woman  suffrage,  on  the 
ground  that  w'omen  voters  would  make  the 
temperance  cause  irresistible.  Yet  the  men 
of  West  Virginia  have  carried  their  State 
overwhelmingly    for   prohibition,    while    the 


women  of  Colorado  have  defeated  a  like  pro- 
posal. John  F.  Shafroth  (Democrat)  was 
\-ictor  in  the  ]:)reference  primary  for  tlie 
United  States  Senate  to  succeed  Mr.  Guggen- 
heim. Charles  S.  Thomas,  also  a  Democrat, 
will  fill  the  \'acancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Senator  Hughes. 


Wilson 

in  High 

Favor 


When  an*  election  is  once  o\ev, 
and  the  results  are  ascertained, 
the  American  people  have  a 
happy  fashion  of  laying  aside  all  feeling  of 
acrimony,  and  of  reconciling  themseh-es 
cheerfully  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  During 
the  campaign,  Go\ernor  Wilson's  political 
opponents  naturally  did  their  best  to  find 
debating  ground  against  his  views  as  ex- 
pressed from  time  to  time.  But  he  ke])t  an 
admirable  poise  and  temper,  talked  generali- 
ties in  a  charming,  yet  statesmanlike  manner, 
and  found  himself  on  good  terms  with  e\cry- 
body  at  the  end  of  the  camjjaign.  Men  w  ho 
have  shown  themselves  fitted  to  ser\e  in  the 
|)residency  of  an  American  university  must 
possess  executive  talent  of  a  high  order  and 
experience  of  a  very  wide  range.  The  busi- 
ness of  being  a  uni\-ersity  president  re(|uires 
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great  power  of  decision  and  de\eloi)s  marked 
personality.  If  Governor  Wilson  could  also 
ha\e  served  in  Congress  for  a  term,  he  would 
perhaps  ha\'e  been  b}'  just  so  much  the  better 
fitted  for  headship  of  the  national  government. 
But  it  is  the  general  belief  that  we  are  fortu- 
nate in  haWng  a  man  of  his  great  attain- 
ments and  high  character  to  be  our  next  Pres- 
ident, and  his  well-wishers  are  millions  strong. 

A  Soeciai  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Supported  by  a  House 
Tariff  ha\ing  an  overwhelming  Demo- 
Sewion  j;ratic  majority,  and  a  Senate 
slightly  Democratic.  He  has  already  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  call  a  sj^ecial  session 
to  deal  with  the  tariff  question.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  a  well-nigh  unanimous 
sentiment.  There  was  no  public  demand  for 
the  veto  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bills  by 
President  Taft,  either  in  the  special  session 
of  iQii  or  in  the  recent  long  session.  Busi- 
ness interests  naturally  wish  to  know  what  is 
in  store;  but  in  this  matter  they  have  now 
had  ample  warning.  The  method  of  revision 
by  single  schedules  will  undoubtedly  be  con- 
tinuefl.  The  bills  will  not  be  perfect,  but  they 
will  doubtless  mean  some  long  steps  in  the 
direction  of  tariff  reform.  As  respects  Mr. 
Wilson's  {xjlicy  toward  industrial  combina- 
tions and  large  business  enterprises,  he  has 
explicitly  said  that  no  bu.siness  men  carrying 
on  their  undertakings  in  a  proper  way  have 
the  slightest  reason  for  apprehension.  In  the 
last  days  of  the  cam|)aign  the  Re|)ublicans 
flfxxJed  the  country  with  sensational  warn- 
ings to  the  effect  that  Democratic  \ictory 
would  bring  on  a  business  i)anic,  turn  back 


liuN.    ()S(  AR    W.    UNDERWOOD 

(Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who  will 

have  leading  part  in  the  Democratic 

revision  of  the  tariS) 

the  tide  of  prosperity,  throw  millions  of  work- 
ing men  out  of  employment,  and  enshroud 
every  community  in  gloom  and  disaster. 
President  Taft  himself  took  the  lead  in  send- 
ing forth  these  unhappy  [)re(lictions.  Yet 
when  the  news  of  the  Democratic  \ictory  was 
made  known,  there  was  not  the  slightest  a))- 
pearance  of  alarm  in  any  ([uartcr.  The  stock 
market  was  buoyant  rather  than  depressed, 
and  the  whole  business  world  seemed  rather 
pleased  and  happy.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
the  country  has  outlived  the  old  dodrinaire 
fight  between  the  protectionists  and  the  free- 
traders. Although  the  Democrats  are  to  be 
in  full  power,  thrre  is  no  danger  that  they 
will  re\erse  our  tariff  policy  so  suddenly  as  t(» 
destroy  great  American  industries.  They  are 
more  likely  to  leave  the  tariff  too  high  than 
lo  (  ut  it  down  too  low.  Ilu-  producers  now, 
as  heretofore,  will  In-  better  represented  tli.in 
the  consumers. 

,.   „       ,     The  closing  session  of  the  Sixly- 

irVof*  o/     second  Congress  meets  on  I\Ion- 

ilay.  December  .',  and  it  come-,  lo 

an  end  on  March  4,  when  the  new  l*re>i«lent 

will  be  inaugurated.  Ilsprimipal  business  will 

of  appro) )rial  ion  bills.     Such 

•••rgf  fjin'slion^  of  public   pol- 

i<y,r|uile  apart  from  llie  amounts  of  treasury 
nionry  that  ihey  grunt.      rhr«»ugh  iIm-  work 
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Copyiighl  by  Hams  tt  i^wiiij;,   \Wtsliin;^tu]i 

THE   RT.    HON.    JAMES    BRYCE 
'  (British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States) 

of  Dr.  Cleveland  and  the  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency,  the  Departments 
will  present  their  estimates  in  much  l)etter 
shape  than  heretofore.  President  Taft  has 
become  interested  in  the  plan  of  ]nitting  our 
estimates  of  income  and  expenditure  in  some- 
thing like  the  form  of  an  English  budget  as 
presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  E.xchequer.  Twenty-four  years  ago, 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  strongly  and  clearly 
advocating  that  idea,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  his  con\ictions  have  changed. 
We  are  likely,  therefore,  to  move  steadily  in 
the  direction  of  a  more  scientific  plan  of  rais- 
ing the  national  income  and  a  more  practical 
and  economical  way  of  expending  it.  As  for 
the  immediate  work  of  Congress,  apart  from 
the  appropriation  bills,  we  may  expect  to  ha^•e 
tariff  revision  postponed,  and  also  such  ques- 
tions as  federal  incorporation  and  changes  in 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  Whether  or  not 
the  inquiries  of  the  Clapp  committee  regard- 
ing campaign  contributions  will  lead  to 
changes  in  the  law,  cannot  be  conjectured. 
At  least  we  have  made  gains  in  the  direction 
of  publicity;  and  the  methods  of  financing 
campaigns  employed  this  year  by  the  Demo- 
cratic committee,  those  that  the  Progressives 


are  working  out,  and  those  the  Socialists  have 
for  a  number  of  years  been  using,  will  come 
to  have  general  acceptance.  Parties  must  be 
supported  by  their  members  on  grounds  of  a 
public  nature,  rather  than  by  corporations  or 
individuals  having  private  interests  at  stake. 

Mr.  Bryce  ^^  "light  be  reasonable  to  assert 
as  American  that  no  Other  obscrver  has  fol- 
server  i^y^-^^  ^-^g  reccnt  coursc  of  our 
political  affairs  with  so  much  of  friendly  and 
intelligent  understanding  as  the  British  am- 
bassador at  Washington,  Mr.  James  Bryce. 
He  is  about  to  retire  from  his  post,  after  six 
years  of  fortunate  service,  in  order  to  com- 
plete certain  literary  undertakings.  He  has 
just  now  given  us  an  admirable  book  upon 
South  America,  with  a  Panama  chapter  that 
is  especially  readable  and  helpful.  His 
"American  Commonwealth"  will  stand  per- 
manently as  the  best  account  of  our  institu- 
tions in  the  half-century  following  the  Civil 
War.  He  is  not  merely  an  ambassador  from 
one  government  to  another;  but  in  the  highest 
sense  he  represents  the  good  will  between  the 
two  great  English-speaking  nations,  and  the 
heritage  of  institutions,  literature,  beliefs  and 
hopes  that  these  nations  have  in  common. 
Air.  Bryce  at  seventy-four  is  in  the  height 
of  his  intellectual  power,  and  his  forthcoming 
books  will  be  eagerly  awaited  everywhere. 


Uncle  Sam:  (to  Ambassador  Bryce)     "I  shall  be  sor.y  to 
say  good-bye" 

From  the  Tribune  (New  York) 
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^  ^  r*..      The  brief  revolt  of  Felix  Diaz, 

End  of  the  .  ^  ,       .       ,      .  t-,        • 

Diaz  Revolt  ncphew  ot  Mexico  s  termer  Fresi- 
'"  *'*"'"'  dent,  which  lasted  a  week  during 
October,  apparently  boded  ill  for  the  Madero 
administration.  General  Diaz  was  a  colonel 
in  the  Mexican  army,  and  chief  of  police  of 
the  capital  city,  and  it  .was  expected  that  he 
would  have  a  large  following.  For  several 
days  he  controlled  the  important  port  of 
Vera  Cruz,  the  gateway  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 
He  was  declared  Provisional  President  and 
had  even  progressed  so  far  as  to  make  up  a 
cabinet.  On  October  31,  however,  Vera  Cruz 
was  taken  o\er  by  the  government  forces,  and 
Diaz  captured.  The  next  day  he  was  tried 
by  court-martial,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and 
condemned  to  be  shot.  A  stay  of  proceedings, 
however,  was  obtained,  through  the  interven- 
tion, it  was  reported,  of  Madero  himself,  and 
Diaz  was  sent  to  prison.  It  is  thought  that  he 
will  be  pardoned.  A  few  days  after  Diaz's 
imprisonment,  the  news  despatches  from  Paris 
told  of  the  death  of  Ramon  Corral,  Vice-Presi- 
dent under  Porfirio  Diaz,  and  for  many  years 
regardefl  as  the  most  powerful  man  in  Mexico 
next  to  his  chief. 

-     ^    .   ,   A  quiet  election  in  Cuba,  on  tht- 

PrtaidentiaJ     ^  i  r    i  111 

Election  in  first  day  of  last  month,  resuiten 
*"  in  the  choice  of  General  Mario  Ci. 
Menocal  as  President,  and  Senor  Enrique 
Jose  Varona  as  Vice  President.  Fearing  dis- 
orrier,  two  days  before  the  election,  the  lead- 
ers of  lx)th  political  parties  agreed  that  no 
more  meeling.-^  should  h>e  heM  President 
Gomez  ckisctl  all  the  cafes  in  Havana,  and  the 
.sale  of  all  alcoholic  drinks,  as  well  as  the  carry- 
ing of  arms  in  the  street,  were  forbidden.  J^ess 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  registered  voters 
went  to  the  [kjIIs.  It  s[)caks  well  for  the  fair- 
ness of  the  election  that,  desfjite  the  control  of 
th«  iment   by  the   Liberal   party,   the 

Coi.  ;  ...:i\'e  candidates  wire  elected.  They 
won  by  a  majority  of  .some  13,000  votes,  di.«;- 
tributerl  among  the  six  |>rovinces  in  such  a 
way  that  the  (■ons<Tvatives  securcfl  a  major- 
ity of  fi\e,  electing  five  Govcrntjrs  and  two 
S<mators  in  each  of  the  [irovinres  excci)t 
^'  '  '  'C)f    thj-    recent 

•  re  elected.     The 
Cuban  Senate  i»  comfK^s***!  of  twenty-four 

'VJnre.     At  \iTvs- 

•  ••'  •••'  Li...  1 .11,  <•  11  ii  ih' "iMonof 

two  fT"  .  who,  ff»rmerly   I  ,  fra- 

1  with  the  ('on.s<rvali\rH  In-iore  elcc- 


the  Conservatives,  ^ivc  thai  |>arly  a  strength 
of  ihirtem  a^ainnt  an  ofi|>o%ition  of  eleven  in 


(JE.N'ERAL     MARIO      ML.NUCAL,      THii      .NtW      PRESIDENT 
OF  CUBA 

the  Senate.  The  new  Vice  President,  Serior 
Varona,  who  will  preside  over  the  Senate,  is 
also  a  Conservative. 

„        ,      111  llie  Lower  House,  after  May 

menocal  ,         ,  , 

the  New      20  ncxt,  when  the  newlv  elected 

Preeident       \  t  •    •   ,  •    a  '         .1 

Ministry  conu's  intt)  power,  there 
will  be  forty-three  Lilx-rals  and  forty-eight 
who  are  listed  as  Con.servali\'es.  Five  of  the 
latter,  howe\'er,  are  Lil)i-ral  "mugwumps" 
and  they  will  hnld  the  balance  of  power. 
The  Lii>eral.->  « laim  that  fraud  w.is  practised 
during  the  election  campaign.  :\\u\  the  Con- 
s«-rvalives  reply  by  counter  <  harges.  The 
government  has  talked  of  making  a  protest  to 
\Va.««hington  and  of  asking  for  an  American 
investigation  of  the  electicMi.  (Jeneral  Meno- 
cal, th«-  new  President,  has  lM'<'n  manager  of 
the  largest  sut;ar  estate  in  Cuba  for  many 
yearn.  In  his  program  h«-  promises  to  (ulti- 
'  '  I1  the  I'nited  St.ites, 

:  -i  atui  industrial  de- 
velopment I  i<  .'.ill  at  onceo|H*n  negotiaticuis 
for  a  revisi<»n  of  the  tariff  with  this  country. 
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SIR  CECIL  ARTHUR    SPRIXG-RTCE,    WHO    SUCCEEDS    XU^ 
BRYCE    AS   BRITISH  AMBASSADOR   AT   WASHINGTON 


would  force  his  resignation.  The  Conser\a- 
ti^•cs  were  predicting  that  his  successor  could 
not  be  elected  without  complications  that 
would  compel  the  Ministry  to  resign  and  go 
before  the  country  in  a  new  election.  This 
the  Liberals  are  averse  to  doing,  particularly 
because  of  the  present  incomplete  state  of 
their  j^rogram.  Two  important  changes  af- 
fecting Britain's  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
world  were  made  last  month.  Prince  Karl 
von  Lichnowsky  was  appointed  German 
Ambassador  at  London  to  succeed  the  late 
Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  who  died 
on  September  24.  Mr.  Bryce,  who  has  been 
Britain's  official  representative  at  Washing- 
ton since  1907,  also  resigned  on  November  10. 
and  Sir  Cecil  Arthur  Spring-Rice,  now  Minis- 
ter at  Stockholm,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  On  a  preceding  page  we  have  referred 
to  the  degree  of  affection  with  which  Amer- 
icans have  always  regarded  Mr.  Bryce. 

^,  ^.     The  second  and  most  impoilant 

Choosing  the  .        ,         ,         .  .  ^ 

Fourth  Russian  j^tagc  in  the  clection  of  reprcsenta- 

^"'""        tives  to  the  fourth  Russian  Duma 

has  been  completed.     On  the  first  day  of  the 

present  month  the  ilnal  selection  will  be  made 


British 

Home 

Affairs 


During    the    discussion    on    the 


third  reading  of  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  bill  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  on  October  11,  the  opposition,  by 
a  parhamentary  trick,  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  government  by  a  small  majority  on  an 
unimportant  amendment.  The  Ministry  was 
then  called  u]ion  to  resign,  but  the  Premier 
refused,  and  the  House  sustained  his  refusal. 
The  opposition  then  caused  considerable  dis- 
order in  the  House,  which,  at  times,  amounted 
almost  to  open  riot.  A  motion  by  the  Pre- 
mier to  rescind  the  adverse  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment, however,  was  defeated,  and  the  disor- 
der continued  until  the  speaker  adjourned  the 
session.  Hon.  James  Lowther,  who  occupies 
the  exalted  position  of  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  a  Conser^'ative  and  opposed 
to  Irish  Home  Rule,  the  land  reforms  and 
almost  all  the  other  Liberal  measures.  He 
was  chosen  Speaker  in  1905  when  the  Con- 
servatives were  in  power,  and  he  remained 
Speaker  under  the  Liberal  administration. 

isSpeniier  According  to  English  Parlia- 
Lowther  a  mentary  custom  the  Speaker  of 
Partisan?     ^j^^  House  of  Commons  remains 

in  office  for  life.     Theoretically  he  is  non- 


■  •  TVT         T  tU    ^      U^„-...^y      V,oc    K/^ori      KT.    HON.    TAMES  LOWTHER,   SPEAKER    OF    THE  BRITISH 

partisan      Mr.  Lowther,  hov\  ever,  has  been        ^^^^^^  J^^  commons,  in  his  ceremonial  robes 


accused  by  the  Liberals  of  being  intensely  so, 
and,  last  month,  it  was  freely  stated  that  they 


(A  movement  is  on  foot  among  the  Liberals  to  force  Mr. 
Lowther  out  of  office  on  the  charge  of  partisanship) 
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and  the  new  assembly  will  begin  its  first  ses- 
sions. The  system  of  election  to  the  Russian 
Parliament,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is  an 
elaborate  one.  First,  the  duly  registered 
voters  of  the  nation  elect  delegates.  These 
delegates  then  choose  electors  by  ballot. 
Finally,  the  electors  cast  their  ballots  for  the 
deputies.  In  some  provinces  the  election  is 
only  twofold,  and,  in  the  case  of  seven  of  the 
largest  cities,  it  is  direct,  the  citizens  voting 
for  the  deputies  in  the  first  instance.  The 
third  Duma  was  dissolved  in  June  last  by  the 
Czar,  after  a  five-years'  session,  during  which 
ver\'  little  was  accomplished.  The  Russian 
Duma,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  is  not 
a  truly  legislative  body.  The  third  Duma,  in 
fact,  enacted  no  law  and  accompUshed  no 
reform  worth  mentioning.  Its  most  note- 
worthy achievement  was  the  legislation  de- 
stroving  the  last  vestiges  of  Finland's  consti- 
tution and  subjecting  that  country  to  the 
malevolent  rule  of  Russian  autocracy.  The 
third  Duma  was  controlled  by  the  Octobrists 
(so  named  after  the  famous  manifesto  of  Oc- 
tober 31,  1905)  a  conservative  party  of  lim- 
ited aims  and  few  ideals.  A  just  though  not 
ho(>eful  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  third 
Duma  is  given  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Ritss- 
kaya  Vyedomosti,  the  serious  Liberal  journal 
of  Moscow.  The  editor,  himself  a  political 
economist  of  note,  says: 


CZAR   NICHULAS    UF   RISSIA    AM)   HIS    HKIR    AIKXIS 
(The  little  Czarevitch  has  recently  recovered  from  a  serious 
illness) 

When  the  deputies  of  the  third  Duma  arriNid 
in  St.  Fetcrsburjj;  .  .  .  no  one  expected  them  to 
contribute  anything  positive  to  Russian  life.  The 
\QTy  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Duma,  however,  it 
was  hoped,  would  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  ko\ - 
ernmeni.  .  .  .  But  the  Ociobrist  Duma  turm-d 
out  worse  than  could  ha\e  l)etn  ex|)ecte(l,  and,  in- 
stead of  exercising;  a  restraining  iniluence  upon  ilie 
government,  it  gave  its  sanction  to  everything  the 
Ministry  insisted  upon. 


Renction 
Still  in 

Poiurr 


The    new    Duma    will    be    faced 
bv     some    verv     liiflicull     c|ues- 


tions  of  social  and  economic  im- 
jiort  vitally  atTecting  the  c^o, 000,000  Russian 
l>casants.     These-  indiide  land  laws,  I  he  re- 
adjustment   of    taxation,    and    agrit  iilliirai 
improvement.    lUit  its  make-up  does  not  give 
much  enroiir;i'/enient  to  the  Ru^^sian  I'rDgress- 
i\es.      riu-  i<)mple\i<)n  <»f   liie  fourth   Duma 
sill  not  be  very  "Red."     The  so-called  Na- 
tionalist  electors   already   numIxT   fifty   per 
rent,  of  the  total,  the  gov  ernnient  having  si-en 
to  it  that  no  very  radical  .mli-adminislralion 
'ors    have    been    chosen.     The   electoral 
has    been    larg(-ly    "packecl"    with 
■  fi     who    are    absolutely    (h-peiidt  iil 
U|)<)n   the  Kovernnienl    for   their   bread   and 
'!*'■'         'I   will   vole  as  dire»te<l.     On   the 
V. jioii,  iiu    pros|>e(ts  of  Russian  iKnio<ra«;y 
do  not  seem  very  brij^hl  just  at  |)resent.    The 
royal  faniilv.  during  rerrni  we«*k!*,  has  been 
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TRIPOti 


HOW  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE  HAS  SHRUNK  IN  A  CENTURY 

(The  first  map  shows  how  Turkey  looked  in  1812  before  the  Congress  of  Vienna.      The  second  shows  Turkey  in  1912  before 

the  Balkan  allies  invaded  it) 


much  exercised  o\tx  the  somewhat  mysterious 
illness  of  the  Czarevitch,  who  met  with  an 
accident  early  in  October,  and  who,  more- 
over, is  apparently  affected  with  some  blood 
disease.  The  little  Alexis  is  a  bright  lad  of 
eight,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be 
spared  to  take  part,  when  he  reaches  man- 
hood, in  the  government  of  his  country,  but  of 
a  new  liberalized,  progressive  Russia. 

The  Six      When,  on  November  14,  the  aged 

weehs'  War  in  Kiamll  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Grand 

the  Balkans   yj^j^^.^  instructed  Nazim  Pasha, 

commander-in-chief  of  the  Ottoman  army 
in  the  trenches  behind  the  last  defenses  of 
Constantinople,  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  Bulgarian  generals,  the  end  of  the  six 
weeks'  war  between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
powers  was  in  sight.  The  brilliant  successes 
of  the  allied  Bulgarian,  Servian,  Montenegrin 
and  Greek  armies  were  almost  uninterrujjted 
from  the  moment  the  army  of  King  Nicholas 
invested  Tarakasch,  the  tiny  town  just  across 
the  Turkish  frontier  (October  12),  to  the 
forcing  of  the  Tchatalja  defenses  by  the 
victorious  Bulgars  on  November  13  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  minarets  of  Stamboul,  the 
events  in  this  most  dramatic  and  brilliant 
European  war  in  nearly  half  a  century  moved 
with  amazing  rapidity. 


The  Allies 
Move  on 
Tut  key 


On  October  8,  Montenegro  de- 
clared war  against  Turkey,  and 
four  days  later  the  soldiers  of  the 
Black  Mountain  invaded  the  Turkish  prov- 
ince of  Novi  Bazar.  On  October  17  Servia 
and  Greece  declared  war  against  Turkey,  and 


the  Porte  formally  opened  hostilities  against 
Servia  and  Bulgaria.  Two  days  later  the 
first  Bulgarian  army  captured  the  important 
city  of  Mustafa  Pasha  and  the  forward  move- 
ment of  all  the  allied  troops  had  begun. 
Owing  to  the  strict  censorship  maintained  by 
all  the  Balkan  governments,  as  well  as  by 
that  of  Turkey,  for  a  week  or  more,  the  out- 
side world  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  plans 
of  the  allies.  Soon,  however,  the  campaign 
as  worked  out  by  the  military  boards  of  Sofia, 
Belgrade,  and  Athens,  began  to  show  itself  in 
the  moves  on  the  chessboard  of  war.  The  map 
on  the  opposite  page  will  show  the  large  lines 
of  the  campaign.  In  general,  the  plan  was  to 
let  the  Montenegrins  attack  and  capture  the 
important  town  of  Scutari  and  generally 
seduce  northern  Albania  from  its  Turkish 
allegiance.  The  Bulgarian  armies,  under 
King  Ferdinand  in  person,  invaded  Thrace 
from  the  north,  the  Servian  armies,  under  the 
general  command  of  Prince  Alexander,  pierced 
Macedonia  through  the  vilayets  of  Kossovo 
and  Monastir,  while  the  Greeks,  under 
Prince  Constantine,  advanced  over  the  moun- 
tains, with  the  object  of  clearing  Epirus  of  the 
Turks,  and  striking  at  Salonica.  The  Bul- 
garian, Servian,  and  Greek  lines  were,  finally, 
to  converge  upon  Constantinople. 

^^    _  .„.    ,  These  plans  were  carried  out  with 

The  Brilliant  .  '  ,  , 

Campaign  amazmg  dash  and  precision. 
of  the  Bulgars  gcutari  was  at  oncc  invested  by 
the  Montenegrins  and  completely  isolated. 
The  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Turks  kept  the 
bulk  of  the  Montenegrin  army  engaged  before 
this  stronghold  during  the  entire  war.    The 
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THE  BmLUANT  CAMPAIGN  OF  THE  ALLIED  BALKAN  STATES  AGAINST  TU.'^KEY 

(This  map  shows  the  course  of  the  allied    Bulgarian,    Servian,    Montenegrin   and   Greek   armies:      The   shaded 

portions  indicate  those  sections  of  Turkey  assigned  to  each  of  the  allies  "to  subdue  and  occupy." 

Montenegro  shared  her  work  with  Scrvia) 


trcx)|>s  of  King  Nicholas,  however,  iichie\ed 
noteworthy  successes  elsewhere  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Xovi  Bazar,  including  the  capture  of 
the  imfKjrtant  towns  of  Podgoritza  and 
Mitrovitza.  On  October  20  the  main  Bul- 
garian army,  under  General  .Sa\ov,  having 
ca|)turcfl  ^lustafa  Pasha,  the  northern  door 
to  Adrianople,  invested  this  ancient  capital 
of  Thrace,  while  the  seconrl  Bulgarian  army 
t<K)k  a  dflour  to  the  ea>twarfl  and  captured 
Kirk-Kili«>eh.  This  clo>ed  the  d<Kjr  to  any 
Turkish  aid  from  theeast.  Adrianoiile  was  then 
r  The  Bulgarian  general 

■',,   .  I. a  two  other  armies,  nurnber- 
i  :    of  200,000  men,  into  Thrace  and 

-i)on  had  command  of  the  main  roads  lead- 
i       ■       "^      '      '     '        pital.     Memwhilc  th«- 

.    begun.     On   (Jctober 
the  armies  of  King  Peter  trx^k  the  ini- 
'  la.     Jhe  next  day  they 

,  w.i     .,-..  ''  "''  V''  '  V,  ./;ir.     On 

25,  after  int.  the 

captured    the   imp<^)rtant   town   of 
'"'     ■   "ing  day  the  ancient 


22 

t  ■ 

( > 


' '  '  ■    Jiad  l>rgun  Iht 

1.....,....^ ill-    despatch   of 

her    fleet    to   attack     the     Kgeun 
NlanrJH.     f)n  fXtolx-r   19,   the  Orcck   army 


(trfkt  Tail* 
ttilojilea 


advanced  through  Meluna  Pass  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  defeating  the  Turks  in  a 
sharp  engagement.  A  few  days  later  the 
im|)ortant  city  of  Klassona  was  taken  by  the 
army  of  King  George.  The  Bui  Marians  hotly 
besieged  .Vdrianople.  while  the  Turks  carried 
on  a  dogged  resistance.  On  OrloI)er  27  the 
Bulgars  captured  the  important  town  of 
E.ski-baba.  This  gave  them  control  of  the 
Orient  Railway  line,  which  coniucis  Vienna 
with  the  Ott<jman  cajjital.  Three  diiys  later, 
after  a  terrific  battle,  the  'Turks  were  dri\en 
from  the  strategic  fortirication>  of  Lule- 
Burgas.  'The  Bulgarian  ad\ance  c(>ntinu«(l 
without  giving  tht-  Turks  a  chance  to  re>t. 
On  November  i  the  invaders  captured  Demo- 
tic a  and  the  next  <lay  iIk-  'Turks  were  dri\en 
I^ick  after  a  lerrilic  three  da\>'  battle  at 
Tchorlu.  Nazim  Pasha's  army  was  so  bat- 
ten-d  in  this  fight  that  it  is  reported  the 
ei '!•-••  ''imnnuul,  only  exceptin;'  the  hij^-l  <  r 
<•  ile<l  to  escape  the  pursuing  BuI^mi 

I'ushing  on  in  spite  of  bad  roads  and  the  poor 
condition  of  hi     '  -,  the  Bub'.iri.in  com- 

niand«T  fort  ed  y  eastward  along  the 

>wanipy  peninsula  at  (he  end  of  which  Con- 
stantin«»ple  is  situate*!,  the  'Turks  in  full 
retreat.  ,\t  the  'Tchatalja  line  of  fortifica- 
tions extending  practically  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  aixl  les.s  than 
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THE     SURl'KISli     OF     OLD     EUROPE 
From  The  Neivs  (Indianapolis) 

20  miles  from  the  streets  of  the  Ottoman 
capital  the  Turkish  commander  succeeded  in 
halting  his  troops  and  a  desperate  resistance 
was  begun.  IVIean while  one  Servian  army 
was  advancing  southward  to  join  the  Greeks, 
while  another  had  started  westward  across 
Albania  to  take  the  port  of  Durazzo.  On 
November  8  the  victorious  Greeks  entered 
Salonica,  after  the  most  brilliant  campaign 
fought  by  a  Greek  army  since  classic  times,  and 
at  once  turned  northward  to  join  the  Servians. 


Turkey 

Sues 

for  Peace 


After  the  heavy  defeat  at  Tchorlu 
the  Porte  asked  the  European 
powers  to  mediate,  but  recei^'ed  a 
polite  nan  possumus.  The  Turkish  goxern- 
ment  evidently  expected  better  terms  through 
the  intervention  of  the  great  powers  than 
they  could  obtain  by  negotiating  directly  with 
the  allies.  The  Balkan  governments,  how- 
ever, represented  by  King  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria,  refused  to  entertain  any  proposals 
of  peace,  except  from  Turkey  direct.  Mean- 
while the  fleeing  Ottoman  troops  and  the 
despairing  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  were 
filling  Constantinople  with  a  frightened  and 
disorderly  mob,  and  the  dreaded  cholera  had 
made  its  appearance  in  the  streets.  It  was 
reported  that  preparations  were  made  for  the 
departure  of  the  Sultan  and  his  court  to 
Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus, 
and  there  were  ugly  rumors  of  the  massacre  of 
Christians  by  fanatic  Kurds  in  Stamboul.  On 
November  1 5  the  Porte  asked  for  an  armistice 
of  eight  days  and  inquired  what  would  be 
Bulgaria's  conditions  of  peace.  It  was 
stated  that  the  allied  Balkan  kings  had  de- 
termined to  treat  with  Turkey  only  when 
their  troops  had  entered  Constantinople,  and 


that  the  four  monarchs  would  reclaim  the 
famous  San  Sofia  mosque,  formerly  a  Christian 
church,  by  purging  it  and  saying  a  military 
mass.  The  Turks,  for  their  part,  let  it  be 
known  puljlicly  that  if  the  allies  entered 
Constantinople,  they  would  blow  up  San 
Sofia.  An  excellent  view  of  the  exterior  of  this 
famous  church  is  our  frontispiece  this  month. 

.  „  ,  An  ominous  turn  was  given  to  the 
War  find  Situation  by  the  proclamation,  on 
lu  Effects  November  9,  of  a  Jehad  or  Holy 
War.  The  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  the  head  of  the 
Moslem  church,  and  a  regular  Cabinet  Min- 
ister in  Turkey,  issued  a  proclamation  of  war 
against  the  Christians,  which  may  have  far 
reaching  results  outside  of  Turkey.  This  was 
primarily  intended  to  put  heart  into  the 
Turkish  troops.  It  was  also  a  reminder  to 
the  millions  of  Moslem  subjects  of  King 
George  of  England  and  of  the  French  Re- 
public that  the  Caliphate  was  in  danger.  The 
agitation,  which  has  been  going  on  for  years 
in  the  colonies  of  these  western  powers,  as 
well  as  among  the  30,000,000  Moslems  li\'ing 
under  the  Sultan's  rule,  might  be  expected  to 
induce  their  governments  to  interfere  on 
behalf  of  the  Turk,  to  prevent  uprisings  in 
their  own  colonies,  or  to  so  tie  their  hands  as 
to  prevent  military  opposition  to  the  Triple 
Alliance,  which  has  been  pro-Turkish  and  an  ti- 
Balkan.  Fear  for  the  safety  of  the  Christians 
in  Ottoman  lands  has  resulted  in  the  despatch 
of  warships  of  several  western  nations,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  to  Turkish  waters. 


The 


The  Balkan  (juestion  is  first  of 
European     all  a  European  question.    To  all 
Question     appearanccs  the  day  of  the  end  of 
the  Turk  in  Europe  has  come.     It  is  a  ques- 
tion,   however,    whether    Europe   will   ever 


"  THE    BEAR    THAT    WALKS    LIKE    A    MAN  ". 

"  I  wonder  if  there'll  be  any  pickings  " 

From  The  Globe  (Toronto) 
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FROM  OLD   -STAMBOUL   TO    PERA 


)x-rniit  Constantinople  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  one,  or  even  more  than  one,  of  the 
Halkan  nations.  To  do  so  would  lead  to 
eternal  discord.  There  \v«)uld  still  remain 
un.'olverl  the  question  of  the  fate  of  the 
Kj?ean  I  '      '  '     '  .,m- 

of  the  c<<  .  the 

HIark  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  last 
w  not  Ix '  !  it  will  nut  Im- 

s|M.r.* ,,  .intil  \,ii',,., ,,,.,   i,.  i.if)    '     ".ith 

or  without  a  j^enrral  KurojMMO  (n  ,  to 

remake  the  map  of  the  continent,  it  i.h 
sir     '        t    to  n   •      •'  '      '     '  '     old 

c<.  .1'  Kur<»;  re- 

adjusted itself  to  the  new  <titUfllion  lirouf^ht 


alxiut  by  the  hriJIianl  tiiUTpriye  and  heroic 
dash  of.  the  Halkan  Slates.  IV;iCii(ally  all 
the  forei>,'n  oHk c-.  and  inspired  journals  now 
arlniit  that  the  I'urks  nui>l  ;.'o  and  llial  the 
Halkan  allies  must  not  be  deprived  of  what 
they  I  !  by  the  sword.     'F'ln- futility 

an<lii!,  !  Kuropeandiplomaty  reached 

liottom,  when,  just  before  the  war.  it  de- 
Iniitrly  asMTted  to  the  Halkan  States  and  to 
Turkey  that  it  wouM  nut  toh-rate  any 
change  in  (he  slatus  ijun.  Hut  diplomacy 
could  not  prevent  the  war.  The  slotus 
quo  in  Turk  I  '  mo\e«|  and  will  not  j^o 
batk.       A    Ir  editorial    \vril«r   <if    the 

l.on«|on     I'uhlii     Offitiiou     contemptuously 
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demanded  from  Constantinople  and  promised 
by  the  Porte  were  put  off  because  of  the 
jealousies  of  the  great  i)owers,  and  are  now 
made  possible  only  by  the  gallantry  of  the 
little  states  themselves.  The  task  of  Euro- 
|)ean  statecraft  is  now  to  discover  some 
formula, — "autonomy,"  "devolution,"  or 
what  not, — which  shall  secure  the  freedom  of 
these  unhappy  provinces. 


NAZIM  PASHA,  THK  TURKISH  GKNERALISSIMO,  WHO  WAS 

CRUSHINGLY  DEFEATED   BY   THE   BULGARIANS 

IN    A    SERIES    OF    BATTLES 

refers  to  the  status  quo  argument  as  Humpty 
Dumpty,  and  says: 

"Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wail, 
Humpty  Dumpty  has  had  a  great  fall, 
All  Europe's  horses  and  all  Europe's  men 
Can't  put  the  status  quo  together  again." 


The  Turk 

to  Go 
at    Last 


But  Can 
Europe 
Agree  ? 


There  is  always  present  the 
danger  of  a  general  European 
war  arising  from  the  impossibility 
of  agreement  over  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  inheritance  of  the  Turk  when  he  has  been 
expelled  from  Europe.  The  dream  of  Servia 
ever  since  it  became  a  nation  has  been  to 
secure  an  outlet  on  the  Adriatic.  Landlocked 
as  she  has  heretofore  been,  surrounded  by 
hostile  neighbors,  who  not  only  held  up  at 
the  frontier  supplies  for  her  army  in  time 
of  war,  but  enacted  hostile  tariffs  against 
her  in  time  of  peace,  the  little  kingdom  of  the 
Serbs  has  for  many  years  dreamt  of  an  Adri- 
atic seaport.  But  Servia's  big  neighbor, 
Austria-Hungary,  has  marked  out  the  prov- 
ince of  Novi  Bazar  as  hers  because  it  is  the 
way  to  Salonica,  which  she  regards  as  her 
rightful  inheritance.  She  has  moreover  come 
to  some  understanding  with  Germany  and 
Italy  in  accordance  with  which  the  shores  of 


The  Balkan  States  have  dared 
and  their  audacity  has  won. 
Europe  is  even  now  upon  the  eve 
of  a  reckoning  between  Slav  and  Ottoman 
such  as  has  never  before  been  seen.  Centuries 
of  repression  have  made  the  lines  of  Balkan 
evolution  different  from  our  own.  Deeper 
hatred  for  greater  WTongs,  a  keener  instinct 
to  fight,  and  a  more  reckless  expenditure  of 
life  have  characterized  this  six  weeks'  war 
in  the  Near  East  than  we  of  the  West  can 
clearly  understand.  It  is  perfectly  clear  now 
even  to  solemn  ineffective  European  diplomacy 
that  there  can  be  no  prosperity  or  peace  in 
Macedonia  or  Albania  without  something 
which  at  least  approaches  autonomy.  In 
both  these  states  Christian  populations  have 
been  the  victims  of  persecutions,  which 
Europe,  to  its  disgrace,  has  permitted  to  go 
on  for  generations.  That  the  Christians  may 
have  retaliated  in  savage  fashion  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  reforms  which  were 


-.,  I  I  Id  J|'i'.,\.\  i)IIM.(),\i.\i  V  HAS  BEEN  RtJDELY 
JARRED  BY  THE  COURSE  OF  EVENTS 
(The  European  "Concert"  tried  hard,  by  the  antiquated 
method  of  "  Diplomatic  Notes  ",  to  keep  in  leash  the  Balkan 
dogs  of  war.  The  lower  half  of  this  cartoon — from  Fischielto. 
of  Turin — shows  what  happened  to  Diplomacy  when  these 
selfsame  dogs  of  war  had  made  up  their  minds) 
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THE  THREE  ROYAL  COMMANDERS  OF  THE  MONTENEGRIN.  SERVIAN  AND  GREEK  ARMIES 

PRINCE   DAMLO  CROWN    PRINCE   ALEXANDER  CROWN    PRINCE    CONRTANTINF, 

(of  Montenegro)  (of  Servia)  (of  Greece) 

the  Adriatic  are  to  be  forever  barred  to  the  of  the  Greek  incitement  to  war.    The  Greek?. 

Slav   powers.      Servia,    therefore,    must    be  moreover,  are  still,  to  a  degree,  obsessed  with 

denied   a   seaport   on   the   Adriatic   or   the  the  Pan-Hellenic  idea  that  has  grown  as  the 

Egean.     With  the  Ser\ian   army   marching  power  of  the  Turk  has  waned. 
up<jn  Durazxo,  and  Austria  issuing  warnings 


from  Vienna  and  mobilizing  her  forces,  it 


Bulgaria  and 


While    land    hunger    cannot    be 


was  this  sharp  cla.sh  of  interests  that  consti-  the  Modem    said  to  ha\e  j)layed  a  great  part 

tuted  the  danger  point  in  the  general  Euro-  ^""^'^       in  inducing  liulgaria  and  Servia 

pcan  situation  last  month.     This  clash  was  to  move  against  the  Turk,  it  is  undoubtedly 

seen  to  be  dividing  Eurojie  into  two  camps,  true  that  the  people  of  these  countries  were 

The  Trii)le  .Mliance  is  generally  favorable  to  moved   by   the  desire   to   regain   lands  once 

Austria's  conlenti<;n,   while   the  Triple   En-  j)art  of  their  ancient  empires  and  inhabited 

tente  (Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia)  are  by  their  countrymen  who  have  suffered  for 

opposed  to  anything  which  will  rob  the  Bal-  generations  under  the  heel  of  Turkish  oppres- 

kan  States  of  the  fruits  of  their  victor\'.  sion.     With  Hulgaria  there  was  undoubtedly 

another    niotive^stilled     ambition    t)n    the 
»o/fi€  cauM  Land  hunger,  racial  and  religious  part  of  the  King,  or,  as  he  i)refers  to  call  him- 
0/          hatrefl,  and  stiflwl  ambition  have  self,  Czar  Ferdinand.     His  position  at  Sofia 
*  *    "^      lieen    given    by    a    di>tinguishe<l  has  not  always  been  an  easy  one   -imperial- 
European  diplomat  as  the  ultimate  causes  istic  ruler  of  an  essentially  democratic  people 
<»f  the  war  in  the  Bidkans.     The  first  of  these  untroubIc<l  by  any  excess  of  sentiment.    The 
three   undoubte<lly   a|)plies   to    Montenegnj,  men  who  have  made  Hulgaria  a  force  in  the 
the  jHjpulation  of  which  has  long  since  ceasetl  political  and  military  world  of  the  Balkans, 
to  Ix.' able  to  sui>|>ort  itself  on  its  own  sf)il —  and   who  mean,   if   they  are  permitted,   to 

or  rork.s — or  t     •  -    '  ■    thing  m  sufficient  make  it  the  dominating  powt-r  in  the  confeder- 

rjuantity  to  <                            uj.     The  Monte-  rration,  a^  I'russia  i>  in  (ii-rinany,  rei'ognize  in 

nj-^rin-s  al.so  lon;(e(l  to  gel  jK>s.s*-ssion  of  the  Ferdinand's  ambition  a  powerful  ally.    Over 

ler-                          I    to    them    at    the    Berlin  and  alM»\r,     or,  to  speak  with   more  exadi- 

Co..^.       ,              iiMi.l.!  at   the  last   moment  tude.  under  and  Inrneath  -  all  these  impelling 

by  the  resolute  r               e  ui  the  inhabitanl.s  causes,  there  has  been  a  clash  between  two 

and  the  covert  op|HF^itio^  of  Austria.     Ccr-  Aocial    standards   and    two    |K)litical    ideals. 

tai:    ! '          •■■i<'<|  to  Greece  in   1.S7.S  were,  Bulgaria  anfl   Ser            nd,  to  a   h'ss  degree, 

it   .                            to  her  in    iH.Hi,  but   ollu•r^  .\Ioiileiiegr<»  and  '             ,  li.i\e  been  tout  he<l 

were  withheld,  and  land  hunger  formed  part  by  the  nuKlern  progressive  spirit,  while  the 
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Pliotograpli  l>y  Uuilerwood  (t  Underwooti. 

ENTHUSIASTIC  BULGARIAN  BOY  SCOUTS.  BEING  DRILLED  BY  AN  ARMY  OFFICER 


Ottoman,  despite  the  heroic  efforts  of  the 
Youn.s;  Turks,  hiis  remained  a  reactionary. 
We  call  our  reader's  attention  to  an  illuminat- 
ing statement  of  the  forces  that  have  moved 
Bulgaria  and  Servia  in  this  war,  which  ap- 
pears on  another  page  (687)  this  month,  by 
a  close  student  of  Balkan  affairs,  who,  for 
two  years,  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  famous 
Macedonian  bands  in  Monastir. 


Collapse 

of  the 

Turkish  Defense 


Next  in  importance  as  a  cause, 
to  the  unsuspected  solidarity  of 
the  four  Balkan  states,  has  been 
the  astonishing  collapse  of  the  Turkish  mili- 
tary resistance.  There  was  nothing  apparent 
in  the  Ottoman  army  organization  or  its 
conditions,  as  known  before  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  to  lead  any  one  to  suspect  that 
in  so  brief  a  time  as  one  month  a  victorious 
Bulgarian  army  would  be  within  striking 
distance  of  Constantinople  and  the  resistance 
of  the  Turks  pierced  and  broken.  The  true 
history  of  the  events  that  have  taken  place 
in  Thrace  since  October  5  has  yet  to  be 
written.  No  war  correspondents  on  either 
side  were  allowed  anywhere  near  the  scene  of 
actual  hostilities.  One  enterprising  journal- 
ist, representing  the  Reichspost  of  Vienna,  saw 


some  of  the  fighting,  but  in  the  main  it  may 
be  said  that  the  mass  of  descriptive  writing 
that  has  appeared  in  the  daily  press  has  been 
the  work  of  imagination.  The  statement  that 
the  Turkish  soldiery  has  deteriorated  since 
the  days  of  Plevna  and  Shipka  Pass  are, 
however,  known  to  be  unwarranted.  It  has 
been  proven  beyond  question  that  there 
were  gross  defects  in  the  Turkish  commis- 
sariat, and  that  the  mobilization  arrange- 
ments broke  down  at  the  critical  moment. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  world  will  ever  know 
who  is  responsible  for  this  condition,  but  that 
there  has  been  something  approaching  trea- 
son at  work  in  Constantinople  is  clearly 
indicated  in  the  little  that  the  censorship  has 
permitted,  and  that  private  information  has 
been  able  to  send  from  the  capital.  All 
reports  agree  that  the  Turkish  defense  has 
been  utterly  unable  to  stem  the  impetuosity 
and  the  ably  designed  tactics  of  the  Bulgars. 
The  Bulgarian  generals  seem  to  have  sent 
their  men  into  action  with  an  indifference 
to  the  sacrifice  of  life  as  great  as  that  of 
Napoleon  and  his  marshals.  Lieutenant 
Wagner,  the  correspondent  of  the  Vienna 
Reichspost  already  referred  to,  describes 
the    dash    of    the    Bulgarian    infantry    at 
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Lule  Burgas  as  ■■unparalleled"  and,  ■■like  the 
tactical  achievements  which  resulted  from  it, 
unsurpassed  in  European  military  history." 


Why  the 
Turk  Lost 


The  collapse  of  the  military  power 
of  the  Turk  has  amazed  the  Euro- 
pean experts.  None  has  been 
more  surprised  than  the  Turk  himself.  The 
war  office  at  Constantinople  fully  appreciates 
the  splendid  organization  and  efficiency  of  the 
Bulgarian  military-  establishment.  In  fact, 
the  Bulgarian  frontier  was  the  only  one  prop- 
erly guarded,  the  Turkish  commanders  e\i- 
dently  regarding  Servia,  Greece  and  Monte- 
negro as  negligible.  The  Turkish  explanation 
of  the  defeat  to  the  Ottoman  arms  is  given 
to  Remjew  readers  in  the  follo^^•ing  words 
of  a  patriotic  Turk,  now  in  Xew  York.  He 
says: 

It  would  seem  that  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
Turkish  army  of  the  West,  was  all  the  Turkish 
General  Staff  expected,  believing,  as  the\"  did,  that 
they  would  be  able  to  strike  hard  at  the  Bulgarian  at 
the  start  and  aftcrwa  rd  reinforce  theW'estern  armies. 

Turkey  was  absolutely  unprepared;  the  Bulgar- 
ians were  ready  to  the  dot.  The  various  active  cam- 
paigning of  the  Turkish  army  in  the  different 
re\olutions  and  uprisings,  in  Macedonia,  Albania, 
Hauran  and  Yemen,  had  weakened  its  moral  and 
material  force,  instead  of  benefiting  it  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  great  army  which 
Mahmoud  Shefket  Pasha  had  reorganized  was 
either  scattered  from  Yemen  to  Caucasia  and 
Montenegro,  or  fKrmitte<l  to  return  home  on  fur- 
lough. The  active  interference  of  the  officers  and 
ultimately  of  the  privates,  in  party  politics,  cre- 
ated HO  many  personal  animosities  and  resulted  in 
so  much  lack  of  discipline,  that  many  prominent 
officers  resigned  or  were  asked  to  resign,  an«l  others 
were  murrlered.  The  most  immediate  cause  of  all 
was  {>erhai)s  the  Tri[>olitani.in  w.ir,  which  the 
^'oung  Turks  obstinately  refuseil  to  terminate,  and 
the  recent  Albanian  u[>rising — undoubte<lly  insti- 
gated by  Italy  —with  the  result  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Young  Turks,  and  conce>>sions  to  the  Albanians. 
t'  '  -ir^' an<l  the  army  in  two,  and 

'-  "Iv  <  ivil  war.     .\no»her  result 

»rt»  I  lie  i-ement    with    the 

.\hmfd       I  ^     •  rnment,    of    the 

!  irt  o!  the  army  from  .Albania  and  lluro|M- 

..>  im^xrinibility  of  trans|>orling  s4^>l(liers  from 
<  bark  to  Kuro{M;  in  time  on  account  of  the 
li.iluin  war.  Thu»  the  war  found  the  Tiirkinh 
army    waiUTi-*!,    r«'»liu«-»|.    diffuiilf     ff»    mol>jli/<-, 


•till  '  rh  the  entire  tiiiualion,  and  lire<l 

of  I-  tl.    railed  to  th»   -■  i-      the  com- 

'  t    and   all  >    de|Mr(- 

.in<l 

I, Mid 

'  .11 

'  k  and 

' ■■   ►, ,,  line  lo 

ilf    mobili/4-.      I  rid<  r    -iir  h    rir(iim«lancra    it    in 
•.iiy     lo     iinrjrrMand     thi     ri<»ult    of    the    con  (lit  I 


far. 


PREMIER  C.\N.\I,EJAS,  OF  SP.4IN,  WHO  WAS  ASSASSINATED 
BY  AX  ANARCHIST  LAST  MONTH 

Ti.   11/   ,     Ever     since     the     execution     of 

The  Work  . 

of  rrancisco  r error,  in  iqoq,  on 
amiiejas  (-j^^rges  of  re\olutionary  teaching 
in  his  "Modern  School,"  the  anarchist  circles 
of  Spain  have  been  denouncing  Premier 
Canalejas  as  responsible  for  the  deed,  and 
asserting  that  he  should  j)erish  for  it.  On 
November  \2  Premier  Canalejas  was  shot 
and  instantly  killed  in  a  public  sfjiiare  in 
Madrid  by  a  young  anarchist  named  Pardi- 
nas,  who  immediately  afterward  committed 
suicide.  The  dead  Premier  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  modern  Spanish  statesmen, 
a  radical,  but  a  friend  of  the  monarchy.  He 
led  the  anti-clerical  party  in  the  Cortes  and 
vigorously  pushi-fl  these  measures  which,  in 
time,  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  religious 
orders.  He  also  began  the  negotiations  for 
the  revision  of  the  Conconk'.t  with  the  \'ati- 
can.  Canalejas  conducted  himself  as  a  mod- 
ern enlightened  statesman  on  the  Morocco 
(jtiestion.  He  was  large  physically,  and  l)ig 
nienlally.  Conn'ng  of  an  .iristocratic  family 
of  considerable  wealth,  he  was  of  wry  simple 
ta.stes,  and  verj*  radical  and  deniocralic  in  iiis 
opinions.  He  was  one  of  the  most  cfliticnl 
instruments  of  real  progress  in  S|)ain.  He 
has  been  succee<l<-d  in  the  premiership  by 
Count  Komanones,  I'residenl  of  the  Chamber 
of  I)rputi«-s.  Two  days  after  lli«-  deiitli  of 
Canalejas,  the  !•  raiK  o-Spanisli  treaty  settling 
all  isHues  bet  ween  t  he  twocounl  ries  in  t  he  c|iieH- 
tion  of  .MoriHdi.  was  sigjied  ;it  Madrid.  This 
|M-a(:eful  solution  of  wiiat,  at  one  time, threat- 
ened to  be  a  serious  djlTerrnce  between  I'rance 
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and  Spain  was  chiefly  the  work  of  the  late  Pre- 
mier, Senor  Don  Jose  Canalejas  y  Mendes. 

China's  Vexed  ^^6  coursc  of  histor)"  in  the  far 
Question  of  East  sincc  the  Chinese  RepubHc 
inance  ^^.^^  estabUshed,  shows  that  the 
financial  problem  lies  at  the  heart  of  China's 
entire  reform  program.  A  few  words  of 
explanation  as  to  the  so-called  Six-Power 
loan  will  clear  up  the  matter  somewhat  for 
American  readers.  The  terms  subniitted 
some  months  ago  by  the  international  group 
known  as  the  "Six-Power  Syndicate,"  upon 
which  it  undertook  to  make  a  loan  of  $300,- 
000,000  to  China,  were: 

(i)  That  the  expenditure  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
proposed  loan  should  be  supervised  and  controlled 
by  the  syndicate,  (2)  that  the  salt  taxes  to  be 
hypothecated  for  the  loan  should  be  administered 
by  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Service  or  by  a 
separate  service  under  foreign  direction,  {3)  that 
China  should  engage  not  to  l^orrow  from  any  other 
parties  until  the  entire  loan  had  been  issued  and 
that  the  syndicate  should  be  commissioned  as 
China's  financial  assent. 


Failure 


Though  demanded  as  mere  safe- 
of  the  guards,  China  deemed  these  terms 
yndicate  ^^  -^^^  fundamentally  derogatory 
to  her  sovereign  rights.  To  yield  to  them,  she 
felt,  would  result  inevitably  in  placing  the 
country  under  the  domination  of  a  foreign 
financial  monopoly.  The  persistent  refusal 
of  the  syndicate  to  modify  its  terms  was  due 
to  its  belief  that  it  was  impossible  for  China 
to  float  a  loan  of  any  size  to  meet  her  out- 
standing obligations  so  long  as  the  govern- 
ments of  the  six  powers  would  adhere  to  the 
so-called  policy  of  concerted  action,  and  with- 
hold diplomatic  support  from  any  inde- 
pendent loans.  The  western  bankers  also 
believed  that  China  would  eventually  accept 
their  terms  when  she  was  made  to  see  that 
her  many  diplomatic  questions — not  the  least 
among  them  was  that  of  recognition  itself — 
were  more  or  less  involved  with  this  loan. 
But  the  weakness  of  this  so-called  policy  of 
concerted  action  was  not  then  fully  recog- 
nized in  view  of  conflicting  interests  in  the 
East.  This  policy,  as  applied  to  this  loan, 
meant  nothing  more  than  a  common  agree- 
ment to  pool  the  interests  of  these  powers  to 
prevent  competition.  Russia  and  Japan 
have  more  than  once  disregarded  it  when 
questions  apart  from  the  loan  were  involved, 
and  Great  Britain  has  also  shown  inclination 
to  act  independently  in  her  late  diplomatic 
exchanges  with  China  concerning  Tibet. 


Independent  Seeing  that  there  were  no  pros- 
Loansfor  pects  of  the  syndicate  modifying 
its  terms,  China  reluctantly  sought 
smaller  loans  elsewhere.  The  differences 
that  rose  among  the  bankers  of  the  English 
group  afforded  the  opportunity  for  some 
independent  bankers  to  break  through  the 
line  and  to  offer  to  China  a  loan  of  $50,000,- 
000  without  the  obnoxious  conditions  as 
demanded  by  the  syndicate.  The  flotation 
of  this  loan  was  regarded  generally  by  the 
press  as  a  defeat  for  the  syndicate,  in  spite 
of  its  protestations  of  unconcern.  Although 
China  will,  according  to  the  budget,  require 
for  the  present  year  280,520,000  taels 
(approximately  $200,000,000)  to  cover  the 
total  deficit  and  to  meet  the  current  expendi- 
tures, the  $50,000,000  London  loan  receiitly 
floated  will  go  a  long  way  towards  giving  her 
a  chance  to  begin  at  once  her  much-needed 
reconstructive  work.  It  is  reported  that 
negotiations  for  a  large  loan  have  recently 
been  resumed  by  the  syndicate  with  the 
Chinese  Government. 

increasin  Another  recent  event  of  deep 
Financial  significance  to  the  future  financial 
^"  '  '*^"  policy  of  China,  which  has  been 
generally  overlooked  by  the  press,  is  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Tung  Men  Hui,  the 
party  of  Sun  Yat-sen,  Tang  Shao  Yi,  Huang 
Hsin  and  other  Chinese  leaders,  with  four 
other  lesser  political  parties.  This  new  party 
is  now  known  as  the  Kuo  Ming  Tang,  which 
holds  undis})uted  dominance  in  Chinese  poli- 
tics and  controls  the  majority  in  the  National 
Assembly.  Though  it  differs  politically  with 
President  Yuan  Shih-kai,  it  has  pledged  its 
support  to  him  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
central  government.  With  the  Assembly  thus 
acting  in  harmony  with  the  executive,  China 
will  be  better  able  to  meet  the  demands  of 
financiers  in  any  future  loans.  In  her  for- 
eign policy,  too,  China  promises  to  maintain 
a  firmer  attitude,  as  is  shown  by  the  recent 
appointment  of  M.  T.  Liang,  who  was  a 
returned  student  from  America,  and  who  has 
achieved  distinction  as  a  statesman  of  high 
order  in  his  long  official  career,  to  be  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  appointment  is 
most  timely  in  view  of  the  pending  negotia- 
tion with  Russia  in  reference  to  Mongolia, 
which  at  the  instigation  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Government,  has  seceded  from  China  and  to 
which  the  Czar's  empire  has  since  accorded 
recognition  as  a  separate  state. 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  OF   1912 


RECORD    OF   CURRENT    EVENTS 


From  October  iS  to  November  i6,  IQ12) 


POLITICS    AND    GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

October  18. — A  complete  list  of  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  Republican  national  campaign  in  1904 
is  placed  in  evidence  before  the  Senate  investi- 
gating committee. 

CXrtober  21. — Thomas  F.  Ryan  testifies  before 
the  Senate  investigating  committee  that  he  con- 
tributed $450. (XKj  to  the  national 
Uemocratic  camjwign  in  1904. 

October  27. -President  Taft 
returns  to  Washington  from  his 
summer  vacation  at  Beverly, 
Mass. 

CXtoljer  30.  —James  S<^hfxjl- 
craft  Sherman,  \'ice-l're.iident  of 
the  Unite<l  States  and  nomine'- 
of  the  Republican  party  for  r>  - 
clef  t ion,  dies  at  his  honu-  jn 
■  \.Y..  .  .  C 

.  hi"  fiT'tt  *]»■• 
night  ol 
tion,    a' 

tnor<-    ih.iri     r'.  1^     in 

MarliM>n     S<|uai'      *..ir>i'ii,     Nr\* 

OrtolHT^I. 

-tH-.ikH    to   ,in 
whi(  h 

'      *  -'Icn,    .  -Hf^     I  fir  K  . 


President  and  \lcc-Prcsident,  Representatives  in 
Congress,  and  many  State  legislatures  and  State 
and  local  officers  arc  chosen  in  the  I'nitcd  States. 

The  following  I'niied  States  Senators  are  chosen 
by  popular  vcjie  in  their  respective  States:  William 
H.  Thompson  (Dem.),  of  Kansas;  Knute  Nelson 
'R.p.),  of    Minnesota:     I..   J.    Walsh    (Dem.),  of 
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Montana;  George  W.  Norris  (Rep.),  of  Nebraska; 
Key  Pittman  (Dem.),  of  Nevada;  Robert  L. 
Owen  (Dem.),  of  Oklahoma;  Harry  Lane  (Dem.), 
of  Oregon. 

The  voters  of  Michigan,  Kansas,  Arizona,  and 
Oregon  adopt  amendments  to  their  respective 
State  constitutions,  granting  the  suffrage  to 
women  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  ...  A  prohi- 
bition amendment  is  adopted  by  the  voters  of 
West  Virginia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  votes 
in  the  Electoral  College  and  the  approximate 
popular  pluralities  by  States,  as  divided  between 
the  Democratic,  Progressive,  and  Republican 
candidates  for  President.  As  these  estimates  of 
popular-  pluralities  are  made  in  advance  of  the 
com|)lete  official  canvass,  the  figures  are  not  to  be 
accepted  as  final,  but  it  is  believed  that  they 
correspond  very  closely  with  the  actual  results  of 
the  balloting. 


Estimated 
Plurality 

Alabama 50,000 

Arizona 5,ooo 

Arkansas 45, 000 

California lOO 

Colorado 35,000 

Connecticut....  6,500 

Delaware 6,600 

Florida 25,000 

Cicorgia 70,000 

Idaho 100 

Illinois 16,100 

Indiana 125,000 

Iowa 15,000 

Kansas 12,000 

Kentucky 105,000 

Louisiana 57,000 

Maine -,500 

Maryland 54,ooo 

Massachusetts..  18,700 

Michigan 30,000 

Minnesota 20,000 

Mississippi 50,000 

Missouri 135,000 

Montana 15,000 

Nebraska 35,ooo 

Nevada 3, 000 

New  Hampshire.  1,800 

New  Jersey ....  28,600 

New  Mexico  .  .  .  2,500 

New  York 200,000 

North  Carolina .  85,000 

North  Dakota.  .  10,000 

Ohio 134,000 

Oklahoma 30,000 

Oregon 7,000 

Pennsylvania. .  .  44,000 

Rhode  Island. .  .  2,500 

South  Carolina  .  58,000 

South  Dakota .  .  8,000 

Tennessee 65,000 

Texas 185,000 

Utah 7,500 

Vermont 1,000 

Virginia 60,000 

Washington....  22,000 

West  Virginia  .  .  40,000 

Wisconsin 25,000 

Wvoming 1,000 


Electoral  Votes 
Roose-      Taft     Wilson 
velt 

12 

3 

9 


13 


15 
12 


38 
5 


4 
4 


90 


12 


6 

7 
3 
6 

14 

29 

15 
13 
10 

13 
10 

6 

8 
18 


10 

18 

4 

8 

3 

4 

14 

3 

45 

12 

5 
24 
10 

5 

5 
9 

12 
20 


12 


13 
3 

429 


Wilson's  approximate  popular  vote,  6,400,000; 
Roosevelt's,  4,200,000;    Taft's,  3,500,000. 
Wilson's  plurality,  2,400,000. 

Elections  to  the  .Sixty-third  Congress  result  as 
follows:  289  Democrats,  124  Republicans,  4  Pro- 
gressives, 8  doubtful. 

The  following  State  Governors  are  elected: 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Massachusetts 

IVIichigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

^Reelected. 


Elias    M.    Ammons,    D. 
Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  D.* 
Charles  R.  Miller,  R. 
Park  Trammell,   D. 
John  M.  Haines,  R. 
Edward  F.  Dunne,  D. 
Samuel  M.  Ralston,  D. 
George  W.  Clarke,  R. 
Arthur  Capper,  R. 
Eugene  N.  Foss,  D.* 
Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  D. 
Adolph  O.  Eberhart,  R.* 
Elliott  W.  Major,  D. 
Samuel  V.  Stewart,  D. 
John  H.  Morehead.  D. 
William  Sulzer,  D. 
Locke  Craig,  D. 
Louis  B.  Hanna,  R. 
James  M.  Cox,  D. 
Aram  J.  Pothicr,  R.* 
Cole  L.  Blease,  D.* 
Frank  M.  Byrne,  R. 
Ben.  W.  Hooper,  R.* 
Oscar  B.  Colquitt,  D.* 
William  Spry,  R.* 
Ernest  Lister,  D. 
H.  D.  Hatfield,  R.  and  P. 
F.  E.  McC.osern,  R.*  ' 


In  New  llam]^shire,  no  candidate  received  a 
majority,  and  the  election  goes  to  the  Legislature, 
in  which  no  jjarty  has  a  majority. 

November  13. — President  Taft  issues  a  procla- 
mation fixing  rates  of  tolls  for  vessels  using  the 
Panama  Canal. 

November  14. — Lee  McClung  resigns  the  office 
of  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

November  15. — President-elect  Woodrow  Wilson 
announces  that  he  will  call  a  si)ecial  session  of 
Congress  not  later  than  April  15  for  the  purpose 
of  tariff  revision. 

POLITICS   AND   GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

October  21. — The  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  of  Canada,  a  subsidiary  of  the  American 
coinpany,  is  declarecl  to  be  an  illegal  combination 
under  the  new  Canadian  law. 

October  22. — F.  D.  Monk,  Canadian  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  resigns. 

October  23. — The  latest  Mexican  revolution 
is  abruptly  ended  by  the  capture  of  its  leader. 
Gen.  Felix  Diaz,  and  his  entire  following,  after 
a  three-hours'  engagement  at  Vera  Cruz.  .  .  .The 
Danish  Premier  introduces  a  measure  permitting 
women  to  vote  and  sit  in  the  Folkething. 

October  24. — The  province  of  Samana,  Santo 
Domingo,  is  reported  to  be  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  revolutionists. 

October  27. — Gen.  Felix  Diaz,  leader  of  the 
recent  revolution  in  Mexico,  is  condemned  to 
death  by  a  court  martial. 
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October  29. — Ghazi  N[oukhtar  Pasha  resigns 
as  Turkish  Grand  \'izicr,  and  Kiamil  Pasha  is  for 
the  fourth  time  appointed  to  that  office.  ...  A 
new  cabinet  is  formed  in  Ecuador,  with  Alfredo 
Baquerizo  Moreno  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

November  i. — The  Presidential  election  in 
Cuba  results  in  a  victory  for  the  Conservati\e 
candidate,  Gen.  Mario  Menocal. 

November  2. — Adolf o  Diaz,  the  unopposed 
Conser\-ative  candidate,  is  elected  President  of 
Nicaragua. 

November  4. — The  Ciovernment  majority  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons  rejects  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Home  Rule  bill  which  would  apply 
the  principle  of  proportional  representation  to  the 
proposed  Irish  House  of  Commons. 

November  5. — The  British  House  of  Commons 
rejects  the  woman-suffrage  amendment  to  the 
Irish  Home  Rule  bill. 

November  11. — The  Liberal  Go\'emment  is 
defeated  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  a 
"snap"  division  upon  an  amendment  to  the  Homc 
Ruk  bill. 

November  12. — The  Prime  Minister  of  Spain, 
Jose  Canalcjas  \  Mendes,  is  shot  and  killed  by 
an  anarchist  at  iVIadrid. 

November  13.— Serious  disorder  is  occasioned  in 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  Premier's  motion 
to  rescind  the  adverse  vote  on  an  amendment  to 
the  Home  Rule  bill,  and  the  session  is  adjourned. 

November  14, — Count  .Mvarado  de  Romanones, 
president  of  the  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies,  is 
api^ointed  Prime  Minister. 

November  15.  —  Lu  Cheng-hsiang,  formerly 
Premier  of  China,  is  appointed  .Minister  of  Foreign 
.\ffairs.  .  .  .  The  text  of  <^itTmany's  [K-troleum- 
monofioly  bill  is  made  public. 


UOA.    WALTER    M.    CHANDLER 

(Elected  by  the  Progressives  to  represent  a  New  York  City 
district  in  Congress) 

supplementing  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  arbitra- 
tion award,  are  exchanged  at  Washington.  ■ 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

October  17. — Turkey  declares  war  on  Bulgaria 
and  Servia;  (Greece  and  Servia  declare  war  on 
Turkey. 

OctolxT  18. — The  final  draft  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  Italy  and  Turkey  is  signed  by  the 
delegates  at  Ou<  by,  Switzerland.  .  .  .  China  re- 
sumes payment  of  the  Boxer  indemnities. 

fJctolier  19.  —  Russia  recjjgnizcs  the  indepen- 
denfx-  of  N<.»rthern  .Manchuria. 

<^>ctoIjer  26.  -It  is  announced  at  Paris  that  a 
complete  agreement  has  Ixxrn  reached  with  Spain 
r-         ^      '  Vlfjrfxro. 

iIkt  3.  -Turkey  apficaU  to  the  powers  to 
inti'r\fne  in  its  war  whh  (ireece,  Bulgaria,  .Monte- 
n»Tcrrj,  awl  Scr\-ia, 

Novemb*^  8. — Two  American  war»hi|»s  are 
orfl«Tc*l  to  Turkey  to  protc«:t  Amcricin  (itizcns. 

Novemln-r  10.  -Ft  l-'."..  -  t.„,wn  at  \\  •  •■■■•■■... 
Ion  that  James  Br>'r<  d  hin  r<  n 

•'      "■      '  '  '  ._<  li    .\rlhur   ^priii^- 

1 1.   -- 1  h«-  rc-tti^nation  ftf  Charl«-s  Page 

li; ,- <rican  mininiir  •"  '  ■•  ■•  i^  .innnunre*!. 

Novi-mU-r   14  — Th»-  Kr;«n.  h  irf;ifv  on 

Maruroo 
mtn,  AnM-r 
amiiaiwwfcfr  10  Ja|Mii 

I.  '.naf     I  ih«-    I 


TIIE  WAR  IN  THE  BALKANS 

October  17. — Turke>'  declares  war  on  Bulgaria 
and  ScTvia;  Cireece  and  Servia  declare  war  on 
Turkey. 

OclolR-r  19. — Bulgarian  troops  capture  llie  town 
of  .Muslapha  Pasha,  near  Acirian<)|)le.  .  .  .  The 
Turkish  fleet  bombards  Varna,  a  Bulgarian  port. 
.  .  .  The-  Greek  and  Scr\ian  armies  cross  the 
Turkish  frontier. 

Oclolxr  22. — IMie  cajjital  of  the  isiaiui  of  I.em- 
nos,  mar  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles,  is 
capturefl  by  fireek  troops. 

0(l<i!M-r  23. — ^No\i-Bazar,  a  stroiiglj-  fortincd 
Turkish  town  near  I  lie  Servi.m  Ijorder,  is  lapl  uicd 
by  the  Servian  arm\ . 

(ktober  24. — .Aflcr  twr)  da\s'  fighting  the  Bul- 
garian army  captures  Kirk  Kiliss<'li,  a  strategic 
fortified  liiwn  on  the  route  to  ( 'onslanliiinjilc. 

0(  i(»ber  25. — .\  lwo-<lays'  battle  at  Kouinanovo 
results  in  a  victory  for  the  Servians;  io,o<x)  Turks 
are  killetl  or  wounded. 

()<  loU-r  26.  -I'skub  f.ills  inio  the  hands  n(  the 
Servian  irtMipit  after  m-vere  fighting. 

rktoU-r  27. —The  Mimlenegrin  arm>'  begins  a 
boriibardnu-nl  uf  S<  ulari. 

•'ilM-r  29.  -S«rviau  trooiis,  led  \ty  Crown 
!  !  '•  Alf^.iiidrr,  i.ifiliiic  t  Ik  Iuv^ii  of  \'i  li  ,. 
lurkey. 

<^>rlolnT     30,      .\lt«l      I  iiin.     Ilie 

lurkisli    town    of    Lull'    1.  1    \i\    ilur 
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Bulgarians;  it  is  estimated  that  40,000  Turkish 
soldiers  are  killed  or  wounded. 

October  31. — The  Bulgarian  army,  under  Gen- 
eral Savov,  follows  up  its  victory  at  Lulc  Burgas 
and  completely  routs  the  main  Turkish  army  of 
200,000  men,  under  the  Minister  of  War. 

November  i. — A  Creek  torpedo  boat,  under 
cover  of  darkness,  steams  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonica 
and  sinks  the  Turkish  battleship  Feth-I-Bidand. 

November  3. — Turkey  notifies  the  powers  of  its 
desire  that  they  intervene  and  begin  negotiations 
for  peace.  .  .  .  Greek  troops  capture  Prevesa,  a 
fortified  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 

November  4. — The  European  powers  inform 
Turkey  that  it  must  treat  for  peace  directly  with 
the  Balkan  nations. 

November  8. — The  city  of  Salonica,  a  Turkish 
stronghold,  is  taken  without  serious  opposition  by 
the  Greek  army  under  Crown  Prince  Constantine. 
...  It  is  reported  at  Constantinople  that  the 
Sheik-ul-Islam,  head  of  the  Mohammedan  faith, 
has  called  a  "holy  war." 

November  10. — The  Turkish  Government  orders 
the  disarmament  of  the  populace  in  Constanti- 
nople, to  prevent  a  massacre  of  Christians. 

November  12. — It' is  reported  at  the  capitals  of 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey  that  the  Turkish  commander 
in  the  field  has  asked  the  Bulgarian  commander  to 
grant  an  armistice. 

November  15. — It  is  reported  that  more  than 
500  cases  of  cholera  are  discovered  each  day  among 
the  Turkish  troops  at  the  Tchataldja  fortification, 
guarding  Constantinople. 


OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

October  16. — A  typhoon  sweeps  over  about  one- 
tenth  the  total  area  of  the  Philippines,  causing  the 
death  of  more  than  1000  natives  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property. 

October  18. — A  portion  of  the  arsenal  at  Benicia, 
Cal.  is  destroyed  by  fire,  the  loss  amounting  to 
$3,000,000.  .  .  .  The  street-railway  strike  at  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  is  ended  by  the  company  granting 
wage  increases  and  shorter  hours. 

October  21. — Ex-President  Roosevelt  leaves  the 
Mercy  Hospital,  in  Chicago,  and  starts  for  his 
home  at  Oyster  Bay.  .  .  .  Lieutenants  Gericke  and 
Stelcr,  of  the  German  army,  are  killed  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  their  balloon  over  Grossenhain. 

October  22. — Two  companies  of  Indiana  militia, 
under  orders  from  the  Governor,  close  the  racetrack 
at  Mineral  Springs  because  of  unlawful  gambling. 

October  24. — Lieut.  Charles  Becker,  of  the  New 
York  police,  is  found  guilty  of  instigating  the 
murder  of  Herman  Rosenthal,  a  gambler  about  to 
testify  concerning  police  corruption. 

October  30. — Two  regiments  of  the  Florida 
National  Guard  are  ordered  to  Jacksonville  to 
suppress  rioting  incident  to  the  street-railway 
strike.  .  .  .  The  battleship  Nevj  York  is  success- 
fully launched  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

November  2. — President  Taft  and  many  other 
Government  officials  attend  the  funeral  services  of 
Vice-President  Sherman  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

November  3. — A  hurricane  causes  extensive 
damage  along  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

November  8. — The  Government's  crop  report 
indicates  an  uni)recedented  yield  of  corn,  hay, 
oats,  potatoes,  barley,  flaxseed,  and  rye. 

November  9. — Fifteen  thousand  women  take 
part  in  an  evening  parade  in  New  York  City  to 
celebrate  the  woinan-suffrage  victories  in  tlie 
elections. 

November  1 1 . — The  Secretary  of  War  refuses  to 
permit  the  transatlantic  steamship  companies  to 
increase  to  1000  feet  the  length  of  their  [)iers  in 
the  Hudson  River  opposite  New  York  City.  .  .  . 
Fourteen  persons  are  killed  and  42  seriously 
injured  in  a  train  wreck  on  the  Yazoo  and  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Railroad  north  of  New  Orleans. 

November  12. — The  Nobel  Prize  for  physics  is 
awarded  to  Gustaf  Dalen,  of  Switzerland,  and  for 
chemistry  to  Professors  ( irignard,  of  Nancy  L^ni- 
versity,  and  Sabaticr,  of  Toulouse  I'niversity. 

November  13. — Fifteen  persons  are  killed  and  a 
score  injured  in  a  wreck  on  the  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
ilton &  Dayton  Railroad  near  Indianapolis.  .  .  . 
James  McCrea  tenders  his  resignation  as  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and 
Sainuel  Rea,  vice-president,  is  chosen  to  succeed 
him.  .  .  .  M.  E.  Ingalls  retires  as  chairman  of  the 
"  Big  Four  "  System. 

November  15. — The  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  is 
awarded  to  Gerhart  Hauptinann,  the  German 
author  and  dramatist.  .  .  .  The  second  Clinical 
Congress  of  Surgeons  of  North  America,  at  which 
many  remarkable  operations  were  performed, 
comes  to  an  end  at  New  York  City. 

November  16.— Woodrow  Wilson,  President-elect 
of  the  United  States,  sails  for  Bermuda  for  a 
month's  vacation  ....  The  National  Horse  Show 
Association  opens  its  twenty-eighth  annual  exhibi- 
tion in  New  York  City. 
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October  17. — Weldon  Brinton  Heyburn,  United 
States  Senator  from  Idaho,  60.  .  .  .  George  N. 
Southwick,  formerly  Representative  in  Congress 
from  New  York,  49. 

October  18. — Alfred  T\  ler  Perry,  president  of 
Marietta  College  (Ohio),  54.  .  .  .  Richard  Temple, 
a  well-known  British  actor. 

October  19. — Rt.  Rev.  John  Clancy,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Elphin  (Ireland),  56. 

October  20. — Wiiliam  Rankin,  of  the  Williams 
College  class  of  1831,  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
college  graduate  in  America,  102.  .  .  .  Charles 
Waldemar  Bucholz.  for  many  years  chief  engineer 
of  the  Erie  Railroad,  69. 

October  22. — Robert  Barr,  the  novelist  and 
editor  of  the  Idler,  62.  .  .  .  Alfred  Spring,  a  justice 
of  the  Xew  York  Supreme  Court,  61.  ...  D.  L. 
Taylor,   a   prominent   advertising   agent,   46. 

October  23. — John  F.  Stration,  of  Xew  York,  a 
prominent  manufacturer  of  musical  instruments. 

October  24. — Arthur  Wellesley  Peel,  X'iscount 
Peel,  formerly  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
83.  .  .  .  John  \\  alton  Spencer,  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  extension  work,  69. 

October  26. — Henr>-  Beebe  Carrington,  a  Briga- 
dier-General of  volunteers  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  88.  .  .  .  Mother  Mary  Sebastian,  provincial 
of  the  Elastern  Province  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  54. 

October  27. — Madame  Judith,  the  noted  French 
actress,  85.  .  .  .  Dr.  Paul  Scgond,  an  eminent 
French  surgeon.  .  .  .  Brig. -Gen.  Charles  Morris, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  69. 

October  28. — Edgar  Tinel,  the  Belgian  compo.ser 
and  director  of  the  Royal  Conservator^'  of  Music, 
58.  .  .  .  Frederic  \'ernon,  a  noted  French  engraver, 
54.  .  .  .  Capt.  Frank  Brinckley,  for  many  years 
Jaf>anese  corresp<jnflent  of  the  London  Times,  71. 

October  29. — Brevet  lirig.-Gen.  Alfred  Stedman 
Hartwell,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Hawaii 
Supreme  Court,  75.  .  .  .  Dr.  George  Montgomery- 
Tuttle,  of  New  York,  an  eminent  g>nc"Cologist,  56. 

OcIoIkt  30. — James  Srhfxjirraft  Sherman,  Vice- 
President  of  the  [nitefl  States,  57.  .  .  .  Richard  K. 
(Vjnnell,  Repreiientative  in  Congress  from  Pough- 
kerrfjsie,  N.  Y.,  55.  .  .  .  Adam  Carr  Bell,  a  member 
of  the  Canadian  Senate,  65. 

N  r    I. — Hom«r    F,<-a.    a    general    in    the 

Chin  .../and  an  authority  onChine.se  military 

affairs,  35. 

.N'  '  T'       (•   Mar-hall    Nfwpon. 

qua;  at    Fi.dtimorc  fluring 

the  (  ivil  War,  75. 

N'ov«  mlK-r  3. — ('$it>r\i_v  II.  Itt<-r,  R«'preflontalive 

in  ContTCHs   from    RhfKle    l-land,   58.  .  .  .  Tirencc 

■        '  a     prominini     cdiirator    of 

68.  .  .  .  .Maj.-rWn.      k<.lHrl 

L'.    S.    A.,    riiin«l,    foriiurly 

.    ,    .  .  .  Sjimufl  n.  Cramp,  at  one 

iinif   hi-afl  lA  the  (.  ramp  Hhi|)liuildinK  «onrpm.  78. 

Dr.  ,\rthur  Tr  .       '     '    .1.  .1  notnl 

'  fn^  Wxyn  II.    I'urdy. 

•  ^  <  •  on  rorfmr.iiitin  law,  74. 
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N'   -  ,  ;       ..  ..   ,.:,.;;!  tor  of  the 

Sca'Mtr    Pntl-lnlelli^fnffr    and    formerly    I'nited 
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States  Senator,  62.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Sylvester 
Nash,  an  authority  on  the  New  Testament,  58.  .  .  . 
John  W.  Mallet,  professor-emeritus  of  applied 
chemistry,  at  the  I'niversity  of  \'irginia,  So. 

November  7. — Peter  J.  Ralph,  formerly  promi- 
nent in;,the  shi[)iiing  business  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  92. 

No\ember  9. — Theodore  Riviere,  the  noted 
French  sculptor,  61.  .  .  .  Kli  Bates,  formerly  chief 
of  the  New  York  Fire  Dej)artment,  87. 

November  10.^ — Lord  Cliristoplur  I'urness,  the 
British  shipbuilder,  60.  .  .  .  Ramon  Corral,  for- 
merly \'ice-President  of  Mexico,  58.  .  .  .  Clement 
A.  (irisiom,  prominentlj-  connected  with  American 
steamship  iniircsts,  72.  .  .  .  Francis  L.  Fames, 
formerl\  president  of  the  .\ew  N'ork  Stock  ICx- 
change,  68. 

NovemlMT  11. — Julius  .Xiigustus  Wayland, 
founfler  anrl  owner  of  the  .!/)/)«//  to  Reason,  a 
So(  iaiist  weikl\,  sH.  .  .  .  Williaiu  Sidiiej  Piiiley, 
a  widely  kiir)wii  Mriti^l)  lomediaii,  61.  .  .  .  William 
Bla('kwo(j<l,  editor  of  Hliirk'wood's  Miif^iirhte,  76. 

Novemlier  12. — Jose  Canjrlejas  v  Mendes,  Prime 
Mini>ter  «if  Spain.  .  .  .  Gu>ita\  ll.  Schwab,  the 
nroiiiiiient  sleaiiishin  onici.tl.  widely  interested  in 
N«-w  ^<l^k  (jiy  alTairs,  fit.  .  .  .  Sophie  Miri.im 
Swctt,  a  well-kiKiwn  author  of  juveniU'  stories, 

NovemlMT  14. — Willi.im  C.  Clark,  a  prominent 
ihri-ad  matuifaiturcr  <if  Newark,  \.  J.,  4H. 

Novemlxr  i.s.  Jamen  (Jii.iv  Howard,  .lutliDr  ol 
thccampaiKU  liiogrnphy  of  Abrah.im  Lincoln,  75. 

NoviimIh  r  I'l.  William  I.  rr.ilii-e,  foiiiu  il\ 
Crfiveriwir  (if  low.i,  Mo,  .  .  .  je.in  Damien  Koll.md, 
a  prominent  ('.in.idi.in  in.iiiiif.K  tiirer  .inf I  legis- 
lator, 71.  .  .  ,  Jost'ph  Wirniawaski,  tin-  I'olinh 
pi;iniNt,  74. 


THE  ELECTION  RESULTS  IN 

CARTOONS 


As  a  result  of  the  election,  Uncle  Sam  will  on 
March  4  next  welcome  Woodrov/ Wilson  to  the 
White  House.  The  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect and  his  party  is  a  great  one,  as  sug- 
gested in  the  cartoon  in  which  Mr.  Wilson 
says  to  the  donkey,  "Xow  mind  your  step." 


r;  I  r  :- 


THE  FIRST  CALLER WILL  IT  BE  HEARST  OR  BRYAX  ? 

From  the  Tribune  (Chicago) 
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"now  mind  your  step!'' 

From  the  Jersey  Cily  Journal  (Jersey  City) 
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CALMING  IX)WN  THE  "BIG  BUSINESS"  HORSE 

Miss  Democracy:  "  Now  that  ain't  anything  to  be  skeered  of  ! ' 
From  the  Journal  (Sioux  City,  Iowa) 


During    the    campaign    strenuous    efforts  almost  immediately   afterward  he  gave  out 

were  put  forth  to  convince  the  business  men  the     reassuring     statement     thai     "honest 

of  the  country  that    the  greatest  calamity  business    need    have    no    fear."      President 

that  could  ix)ssibly  befall  us  would  be  the  Wilson  will  doubtless  move  very  tauliously 

election   of  Governor  Wilson  as  President,  both  as  to  tariff  revision  and  the  regulation 

Nevertheless*.  Mr.  Wil>on  was  elected,  and  of  trusts. 


.h. 


"^^UA^  .Aou,- nuu/i  cnm 


p  I, 


wjHmcmiLDiNMi/iiiMS  y 


l^ 


V\   \\  ISI.    I<i     I  III      I.  \l  II   MM 
'\'hf  I'firtri  livp  Tariff '•    "I'l  KMmr 
Krofij  the  liatU  'It...  .1  V    V.) 
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IN    PERFECT   HARMONY 

With  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  Democratic,  the  new 
Congress  should  be  able  to  work  together  harmoniously 

From  the  Jersey  Journal  (Jersey  City) 


HIS    MASTER  S    VOICE 
President-elect     Wilson,    yielding     to     the    overwhelming 
opinion  in  favor  of  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  announced 
that  he  would  call  one  next  spring 

From  the  American  (Baltimore) 
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After    November  Fifth. 


J  NEVER  DONE 
HOTHim  TO  I 


WHAT  HAPPENEX)  ON  NOVEMBER  5— AND  WHY 
Prom  the  Advertiser  (Montgomery,  Alabama) 


1    -THAT  \mi'30^ 

y^    TOOK  ny 

'        IDAHO;  ^ 


r  s    TUP  I 


.(■•>( 


."») 


ri>\li<>-.    M.lfTilKAI.    Soli.    \l     FIRST   (  Ul  U- 

iin»    ro    TVKr,    III  s<.    IS     iiii;    hai.xnu: 

FOB  HKAKBM.    DAYS,  ANU  W  \S    I'INAI.I.Y  I'l'T 

IN    TIIK    WItXJ.N    (Ol.liMN 

Prtitn  Ihr  I'rrnitu  Jnumnl  'NVw  Y>ifk) 
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A  CURIOSITY  FOR  FUTURE  GENERATIONS 

From  the  Tribune  (Chicago) 

Various  opinions  are  expressed  as  to  the  and  others  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Messrs. 
probable  fate  of  the  Republican  party,  in  Barnes,  Penrose  et  al,  on  the  other,  to  re- 
view of  the  vigorous  rise  of  the  Progressives  habilitate  the  party,  show  that  both  factions 
and    the    relative    showing    made    by    both  regard  it  as  in  a  critical  state, 
these  parties  at  the  recent  election.     Some 
there     are — like     Colonel     Watterson — who 
affirm  that  the  Republican  party  is  "as  dead 
as  a  doornail,"  while  the  announced  inten- 
tions of  Governor  Hadley,  Senator  Kenyon 


STAND    ASIDE,    BOYS;    GIVE    HIM    AIR! 
From  the  Evening  News  (Newark) 


THE    BULL    MOOSE    LOOMS    BIG    FOR    THE    FUTURE 
(The  Progressive  party,  having  obtained  more  votes  for  its 
Presidential  ticket  than  the  Republican  Party,  captures  second 
place,  in  its  first  campaign) — From  the  Leader  (Cleveland) 


CARTOOXS  OF  THE  MONTH 
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THE     MODERN     BETSY     ROSS 
From  the  Jersey  Journal  (Jersey  City) 

The  Modern  Betsy  Rosses — the  woman 
suffrage- workers — have  quite  ;i  group  of  new 
stars  to  sew  into  their  tlag,  the  "cause" 
having  triumphed  on  election  day  in  the 
States  of  Arizona,  Kansas,  Oregon,  and 
.Michigan.      (Sec  article  on  page  700.) 


CONFUSION  IN  m:;xico 
(.Revolutions     following     each     other     wiih     iH-wiUicring 
rapidity) 

From  the  Record-Herald  (Chicago) 

Our  election  ballots  are  such  long  affairs 
and  contain  so  many  candidates'  names,  that 
it  is  difficult  for  the  citizen  to  \ote  intelli- 
gently for  the  various  offices.  In  this  way 
undesirable  men  are  sometimes  elected. 


tnv.   KTOW'AWAVN 

-.  ara  wimr\imr%  tUmvA  mm%y  in  oar 

Hmal  (f'niumbu*,  Ohio) 


''  Hil    ii^lit.    litit    l)ii-rr    iifO 

■  III  iiinti-i  II     I'or  furlhrr 
|iitr M<  iii.tr'-.  itr.T   'iik*-  ii  I"'*  J>  .»*   Um!  ") 

Pr»»m  Ihf  .\mrrlian  (Nrw  York) 
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SAVOV,  THE  DIRECTING  GENIUS  OF 
THE  ALLIED    BALKAN   ARMIES 


WHEN  the  inside  history  of  the  Balkan 
War  is  written  the  chief  credit  for  the 
celerity  and  efficiency  with  which  the  allied 
armies  invaded  Turkey  and  crashed  the  Ot- 
toman forces  will  be  given  to  three  Bulgarian 
mtSjor-generals,  Savov,  Ivanov,  and  Dimi- 
triev.  First  among  these  in  military  and 
executive  skill  is  Major-General  M.  Savo\% 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Bulgarian 
forces.  General  Savov  has  been  intimately 
identified  with  the  upbuilding  of  the  Bul- 
garian army  for  twenty  years.  He  studied  in 
Russia,  and  afterward  in  France  and  Italy. 
He  was  Minister  of  War  in  the   Cabinets 


of  1906  and  1907,  and  organized  the  mil- 
itary establishment  of  his  country.  The 
amazing  precision  and  dash  which  has 
characterized  the  Bulgarian  campaign,  and 
the  almost  clock-like  regularity  with  which 
the  armies  of  the  other  allies  have  per- 
formed their  part  in  the  great  scheme  of 
crushing  Turkey,  is  due,  first  of  all,  to  the 
genius  of  Savov,  and  only  in  a  less  degree  to 
the  efficiency  of  his  two  associates.  A  Ger- 
man military  expert  is  reported  as  saying  of 
Savov  that  he  has  already  exhibited  most  of 
the  best  qualities  of  German  and  French 
military  skill  and  equipment. 


THE    MILITANT  DEMOCRACY    OF 

THE    BALKANS 

BY  ALBERT  SONNICHSEN 

/^F  the   four   distinct  races  peopling   the  displaced.     His  hea^y  mustache  droops  o\-er 

^^^  Balkans, — Slavs,   Turks,     Greeks,    and  a  chin  that  is  never  quite  shaven,  nor  is  it  ever 

Rumanians, — the  Slavs  ate  in  a  ponderous  quite  bearded,  and  his  coUarless,  white  shirt  is 

majority  and  of  the  Slavs  again  the  Bulgars  ne\"er  quite  white. 

are   most    numerous.  By    themselves    alone  Bie  Ganio,  of  course,  is  Bulgaria  coming  in 

they  probably  outnumber  all  the  other  na-  first  contact  with  Western  civilization.    From 

tionalities  together.     However,  it  is  not  only  lirst  to  last  the  narratiAC  of  adventures  is  a 

on  account  of  their  numbers  that  the  Bulgars  bitter  satire;    the  incidents  themselves  are 

are  the  dominating  influence  in  all  Balkan  told  with   a  frank.   Rabelaisian   coarseness, 

afifairs,  but  also  because  of  certain  tempera-  Invariably  the  laugh  is  on  poor,  ignorant  Bie 

mental  qualities,  apparent  only  to  those  who  Ganio   and   his   atrocious  mistakes,   though 

know  them  well.  sometimes  the  dart  of  ridicule  turns  outward 

I  had  been  in  Bulgaria  some  months  and  and  pricks  the  cultured  Europeans  with  whom 

the  sound  of  spoken  Bulgarian  had  begun  to  Bie  Ganio  tries  to  mingle.     In  the  last  few 

hold  meaning  to  me  here  and  there.  chapters  Bie  Ganio  has  come  home  and  is  try- 

"Tell  me,"  I  asked  two  English  speaking  ing  to  apply  what  he  has  learned  abroad  to 

friends,  with  whom  I  was  out  walking  one  local  conditions,  not  always  ha])pily. 
day,  "what  is  that  word  I  hear  so  often: 

'By  ganio'?"  a  n.\tion  going  to  school 

My   friends  leaned  against  a  stone  wall 

•and  laughed.  By  itself  the  l)ook  is  remarkable  enough; 

"You  will  never  know  Bulgaria,"  said  one  it  will  remain  a  literary  classic.     But  a  thou- 

of  them,  finally,  "until  you  know  Bie  Ganio.  sand  times  more  remarkable  is  the  recej)tion 

Tourists  write  about  us  that  we  are  boorish  accorded   it   l)y   the   Bulgarian    i)eople.     In 

and  sullen  and  that  we  hate  foreigners.    You  Greece  the  author  would  have  been  mobbed 

should   suspend   judgment   until   you   have  and  the  Church  would  have  declared  his  work 

learned  to  speak  to'  Bie  Ganio  in  his  native  high    treason    and    unholy,     liut    Bulgaria 

tongue.     You  may  know  worse  things  about  received  the  book  in  silence,  read  it,  recog- 

U.S,  but  you  may  also  know  better."  nized  it.'^elf  as  the  hero  of  the  adventures  and 

burst  into  a  low  roar  of  laughter  t  hat  has  ne\er 

Bulgaria's  only  classic  since  died  down.     In  every  household  you  will 

find  a  well-worn  copy,  for  over  and  o\er  again 

I>jng    afterward     I     learned     that    "Bie  it  is  read  aloud  by  the  young  people  while 

Ganio"  was  a  book,  "The  .\dvcnturcs  of  Bie  their  illiterate  elders  sit  back  and  chortle. 

(ianio  Balkanski,"  by  .Aleko  KonstantinolT,  -  To  outward  appearance  Bie  (ianio  is  cer- 

thc  one  piece  of  literature  that  is  truly  Bui-  tainly  not  a  lovable  creature.     His  uncouth- 

C'.irian,  for  its  author  was  only  a  simple  jour-  ness,  his  atrocious  manners,  and  the  tenacity 

naiist  with  no  pretensions  to  foreign  literary  with  which  he  clings  to  his  bag  of  wares,  sus- 

culture.  peeling  even  the  police  of  designs  against  his 

The  hero  of  the  adventures  i.s  a  Bulgarian  property,  are  the  outward  characteristics  that 

T' f   from  Shipka  who  has  heard  of  the  strike  you  first.      But  after  you  have  fnnslied 

-  of  Western  civilization.     After  Bui-  the  book  and  begin  to  think  it  over,  as  \du 

^aria's  li^K-ration   he  determines  to  see  for  lose  the  details  in  the  pers|)e(;ti\e,  the  bolder 

''      "   for  he  ha^  hear'I  it  said  that  he,  t(M),  oullintrs   strike  you.     Read   in    the   light    of 

i            .1  Kur<»pean.     He  travels  over  the  con-  recent   historic  e\ents,   some  ol    the  appar- 

tincnt,  |)aying  his  way  by  selling  attar  of  cntly  trivial  episodes  in  this  book  of  fiction 

ri><-s  in  little  U)t ties,  which  he  carries  in  a  bag  acquire  a  deep,  e\en  prophetic,  significance, 

-.lung   over    hi.s    shoulder.      He    ha^    ado|ited  When  a  Prague  policeman  undertakes  to  (on- 

K\iTn]H'nn  dress,  but  from  under  his  vi'st  |MTps  diK  t  Bie  Ganio  to  hi'-  hotel,  from  w  hii  h  he  has 

the  rfi\  s;i.Hh  which  suHfM'nders  have  not  yet  straye<|,    hi-   suddenly    decide^i    In*   knows   a 
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shorter  way  back  and  takes  it.  His  way  is 
not  shorter,  for  he  gets  lost  again,  but  he 
finally  gets  there,  by  himself. 

Speaking  in  larger  figures,  Bie  Ganio  had 
just  such  an  adventure  with  a  colossal  police- 
man and  on  this  greater  occasion  he  proved 
just  such  a  stiff-necked  fellow  with  a  mind  for 
going  his  own  way.  When  Russia  undertook 
to  lead  Bulgaria  along  the  path  she  had  cut 
out  for  her,  Bulgaria  very  quickly  decided  she 
knew  a  shorter  way  to  her  goal,  and  she  took 
it.  She  finally  shook  off  her  gigantic  protec- 
tor and  proceeded,  alone.  What  Bulgaria's 
path  into  the  future  will  be  may  be  a  matter 
for  speculation,  but  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
it  will  be  a  path  chosen  by  herself. 

A   PEASANT   RACE 

Bie  Ganio's  many  distinctive  qualities  are 
easily  explained.  Of  all  the  Christian  na- 
tions that  succumbed  to  the  Turkish  invasion, 
the  Bulgars  were  the  most  completely  over- 
come. The  Greeks,  being  a  more  adaptable 
race,  emerged  through  the  conquest.  To  a 
certain  degree  they  accepted  it;  therefore 
many  of  their  institutions  were  spared,  not- 
ably the  Greek  Church.  With  them  sur- 
vived an  upper,  cultured  class,  carrying  with 
it  the  traditions  of  jiast  glories.  Whether  as 
priests  of  the  Church  or  as  prospering  mer- 
chants willing  to  pay  their  tributes  to  the 
ruling  race  or  even  as  pampered  slaves  in 
the  harems  of  the  Turkish  nobility,  this 
class  maintained  its  integrity  from  the  fall 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire  until  the  reawak- 
ening of  a  national  life  early  in  the  last 
century. 

Among  the  Serbs  also  this  aristocracy  sur- 
vived, though  from  very  different  reasons. 
When  the  Turks  overwhelmed  them  by  num- 
bers, they  did  not  accept;  the  best  and  the 
finest  of  the  race  found  refuge  in  the  inaccessi- 
ble mountain  regions  toward  the  Adriatic, 
where  Servian  nationalism  slumbered. 

But  with  the  Bulgars  it  fared  otherwise. 
All  their  territory  was  invaded.  As  they 
would  not  accept,  but  resisted  to  the  bitter 
end,  their  aristocracy  was  wiped  out,  their 
leaders  were  hunted  down,  and  finally  they 
were  reduced  to  the  common  level  of  com- 
plete slavery. 

Just  before  the  liberation  every  Bulgar  was 
an  illiterate  peasant.  Even  his  native  tongue 
had  been  officially  abolished,  tor  he  had  been 
declared  a  Greek  and  turned  over  to  the  care 
of  the  Greek  clergy.  The  Patriarch  had  de- 
termined to  Hellenize  him,  so  he  destroyed  all 
the  relics  ot  the  old  Slavic  literature  and  for- 


bade the  Bulgar  to  speak  any  other  tongue 
but  Greek.  Only  Greek  schools  were  allowed 
and  if  the  people  did  not  care  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  a  foreign  tongue,  they  must  re- 
main illiterate,  which  they  did.  They  were 
indeed  a  race  of  "kondricephalai,"  as  the 
Greeks  contemptuously  called  them, — block- 
heads. 

Suddenly  three  million  of  these  slaves 
found  themselves  free,  without  masters, 
launched  into  a  full  national  life  without  so 
much  as  a  printed  book  to  begin  with.  The 
jargon  they  spoke  was  not  even  a  language, 
only  a  degenerated  dialect  carried  down  from 
the  old  Slavic  through  many  generations  of 
peasant  households.  All  the  knowledge  nec- 
essary to  the  organization  of  a  national 
structure;  the  art  of  government,  military 
science,  theories  of  education,  must  be  learned 
from  outsiders.  They  must  begin  from  the 
very  beginning. 

NATURALLY    RADICALS 

But  among  all  these  handicaps  was  one  big 
advantage.  While  an  aristocracy  carries 
with  it  the  culture  of  a  race,  it  also  brings 
with  it  many  binding  traditions  that  have 
grown  obsolete,  chief  of  which  is  the  belief 
that  the  many  must  be  governed  by  the  few  for- 
their  own  class  benefit. 

The  Bulgars  began  without  this  notion. 
Having  been  all  equally  slaves,  they  were  now 
all  equally  citizens.  And  with  no  past  glories 
to  contemplate,  their  eyes  must  naturally  be 
turned  toward  the  futurfe,  their  sight  undis- 
torted  by  old  traditions.  Wherefore  the  Bul- 
garians are  by  temperament  democratic  and 
keenly  radical. 

Poor  Bie  Ganio's  eyes  were  indeed  blinded 
by  the  wonders  of  Western  civilization.  In 
the  absence  of  more  refined  representatives 
of  the  new-born  little  nation,  the  cultured 
Europeans  condescended  to  receive  him  more 
nearly  on  an  equal  footing  than  they  would 
have  met  their  own  peasants,  just  as  our 
President  receives  an  Indian  chief  from  the 
reservation.  To  Bie  Ganio's  untrained  per- 
ception, used  as  he  was  to  the  contumely  of 
small  Turkish  and  Greek  ofiicials,  the  con- 
descension was  not  visible.  But  he  did  feel 
their  immense  superiority. 

To  Bie  Ganio's  untutored  mind  this  supe- 
riority, vast  though  it  was,  signified  only  one 
thing:  his  own  ignorance.  The  difference 
between  him  and  them  was  in  their  wonderful 
command  of  knowledge.  He  had  no  native 
aristocracy  to  explain  to  him  distinctions  of 
birth.     Therefore,  since  it  was  only  a  matter 
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of  acquiring  knowledge  to  become  like  these 
superior  beings,  he  set  hopefully  to  work. 

BOLDIXG    AX    EDUCATIONAL    SYSTEM 

The  Bulgarian  army  battering  down  the 
gates  of  Constantinople  happens  now  to  be 
the  striking  indication  of  Bulgaria's  progress 
since  her  birth  as  a  nation,  but  to  those  who 
have  lived  in  Bulgaria  militar\-  efficiency  is  by 
no  means  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  her 
national  organization. 

Much  as  has  been  spent  on  armament, 
even  more  has  been  spent  on  the  national 
educational  system.  .\Jmost  ever}-  Bulgarian 
following  a  professional  career  began  as  a 
\-illage  schoolmaster.  Even  though  only  ten 
children  may  be  assembled  in  a  small  village. 
the  government  thinks  it  worth  while  to  send 
a  schoolmaster  there  to  teach  them.  Attend- 
ance is,  of  course,  compulsory-.  Year  by  year 
the  standard  of  requirements  for  the  teachers 
has  been  raised,  as  the  supply  of  young 
teachers  from  the  normal  schools  increased. 
Girls,  especially,  have  been  encouraged  to 
enter  this  career  with  the  result  that  the 
thirst  for  knowledge,  so  pre\alent  among  the 
younger  generation,  is  equally  keen  among 
both  se.xes.  Here  again  is  visible  the  absence 
of  old,  hoary  traditions.  Sex  equality  has 
been  accepted  without  question.  Unfortu- 
nately, with  the  first  breath  of  freedom  strong 
within  them,  many  of  the  young  girl  students 
have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  sharply  the 
difference  between  a  free  womanhood  and 
sordid  license. 

The  director  of  the  American  missionary 
schfxjl  in  Samakcn-  complained  to  me  that  the 
iJepartmcnt  of  t^ducation  would  no  longer 
accept  a  Samakov  diploma  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  regular  gj'mnasia  diploma.  "No,  it 
isn't  religiou.s  di.scrimination  against  us,"  he 
said,  honestly,  "but  we  simply  ha\en't  had 
the  means  to  keeping  pace  with  the  rising 
re<^|uirements  of  the  regular  g\mnasia.  We 
can't  afford  such  a  high  grade  of  teacher>. 
The  government  oilers  us  assistance  in  gtt- 
ting  them,  but  we  can't  pay  the  price." 

SOFIA    L'MVKRSITY 

In  the  can)  'l;iy>  the  g()\ triiinciit  ■<tiil 
young  jK-opU:  abro.id  l)y  the  humireds  t<» 
study  in  foreign  universities  and  it  still 
y  wh«)  arc  going  to  specialize  in  the 
.... ,,: 'f'-  -■'■ris.  Hut  f«>r  a  general  aca- 
demic trai  fia  University  answers  the 
requirementHaswell  as  any  foreign  university. 
It  wa.^  founded  by  a  fanuius  Russian  scientist, 


exiled  from  Russia  for  his  socialist  tendencies, 
whom  the  government  invited  to  Sofia  to  take 
up  the  work  of  organizing  its  system  of  higher 
education.  It  has  since  been  developed  into 
an  institution  of  such  high  standing  (it  is  co- 
educational, by  the  way)  that  now  Russian 
exiles  go  there  to  finish  their  studies  instead 
of  to  teach. 

SCHOOLS    OF    AGRICULTURE 

Of  the  technical  schools  the  agricultural 
colleges  are  fair  si)ecimens,  but  it  is  their  in- 
fluence on  the  agricultural  population  at 
large  that  is  most  consjncuous.  Each  of 
these  colleges  is  not  only  a  school  of  theoretic 
knowledge,  but  an  experiment  station  and 
model  farm  to  which  the  peasants  of  the  sur- 
rounding region  may  come  to  see  modern 
scientific  farming  methods  demonstrated 
before  their  eyes.  Our  own  Dejxirtment  of 
Agriculture  would  ha\e  little  to  teach  Bul- 
garia. I  happen  now  to  recall  one  fair  illus- 
tration of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
line  within  the  last  few  years. 

For  centuries  the  peasants  down  in  south- 
ern Bulgaria  have  culti\ated  the  silkworm, 
but  ne\er  enough  to  establish  an  export  trade. 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  determined  to 
reawaken  what  was  ten  years  ago  a  dying 
industry.  First  of  all,  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the  school- 
children were  made  to  plant  mulberry  trees 
along  all  the  public  highways.  Then  young 
experts  began  teaching  the  old  women  how  the 
worms  should  be  cared  for.  I  was  told  that 
for  a  year  or  two  the  old  women  resented, the 
intrusion  of  modern  educational  methods  into 
what  they  considered  purely  domestic  atTairs 
and  that  when  the  inspectors  came  to  teach 
them  how  to  raise  silkworms,  they  took  it 
pretty  much  as  though  they  had  come  to  show 
how  stockings  should  be  knitted.  It  recjuired 
only  one  or  two  seasons  to  con\ince  the  old 
|)eopIe  that  thry  had  taken  a  wrong  attitude; 
now,  as  (Mie  of  these  ex|)erls  passes  down  the 
street  on  his  periodical  visits,  the  old  women 
(•(jme  to  their  doors,  calling: 

"Come  in  here,  \'.ini,  and  see  my  \vorni>. 
Tell  me  if  you  ha\  e  seen  su(  h  worms  in  all  the 
province,"  or: 

"^'aniI  \'ani!  Conic  in  ami  k'^  *■'"<■  ><'i'r 
advice.  .My  svorni>  arc  not  caiiiiL'  to  daw 
What  shall  I  do? 

Meanwhile   it    iiiiisl    l»c   hum  iiil)cii<|    dial 
only    half    of    Bulgaria    had    been    liberated. 
The  Hiilgar  |M)pulation  spread  through  .\(lri 
anople  and  over  most  of  Macedonia  down  to 
the    gates    (»f    Salonica.     Some    writer    hikc 
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remarked  that  the  frontier  divided  modern 
Bulgaria  from  her  own  past.  But  that  phrase 
is  more  picturesque  than  true.  For  there  the 
people  had  been  progressing  too,  mentally,  if 
not  materially. 

turkey's  attitude 

First  of  all,  Turkey  herself  had  grown  more 
liberal.  Little  by  little  the  authority  of  the 
Greek  Patriarch  over  the  Bulgars  had  been 
curtailed  and  Bulgarian  schools  were  per- 
mitted. But,  of  course,  the  most  powerful 
stimulus  has  been  the  proximity  of  free  Bul- 
garia, where  young  Macedonians  have  gone 
by  the  thousands  for  the  free  schooling. 

Under  Turkey  the  mental  development  of 
a  subject  ])eople  must  manifest  itself  in  a 
form  very  diHerent  from  that  which  it  could 
take  under  a  free  democracy.  In  Macedonia 
anything  new,  by  its  very  nature,  must  be 
illegal  and  revolutionary.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some 
ways  the  Turkish  system  of  government  gave 
the  people  more  freedom  than  is  generally 
realized.  No  attemj)t  was  made  to  meddle 
with  their  inner  life.  So  long  as  they  paid 
their  taxes  when  the  tax  collector  came 
around  they  were  left  pretty  much  to  them- 
selves. Outside  the  large  centers  each  com- 
munity could  arrange  its  affairs  as  it  saw  fit 
and  sometimes  months  would  pass  without 
a  Turk  being  seen  in  the  village.  This  gave 
the  first  revolutionary  agitators  the  opportu- 
nity to  move  about  with  comparative  free- 
dom and  gain  the  ears  of  the  peasants. 
• 

THE    MACEDONIAN    COMMITTEE 

Being  free  herself,  Bulgaria's  desire  to  free 
her  people  still  under  Turkish  rule  assumed 
\'ery  much  the  nature  of  a  religion.  The 
building  up  of  a  powerful  army  was  one  of  the 
means  to  this  great  end.  But  aside  from  the 
oflficial  measures  taken  to  accomplish  freedom 
for  Macedonia,  private  individuals,  mostly 
young  schoolteachers,  went  down  into  Mace- 
donia and  spread  the  doctrine  of  a  free  democ- 
racy among  the  people.  In  each  village  they 
visited  they  organized  revolutionary  groups 
whose  aims  were  at  first  rather  vague,  but 
from  these  local  groups  there  gradually  devel- 
oped a  country-wide  organization  which 
finally  became  the  famous  Macedonian  Com- 
mittee, so  called  even  after  its  membership 
included  whole  solid  districts  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

From  the  beginning  the  organization  was 
based  on  strictly  democratic  principles.  Each 


village  sent  a  delegate  to  a  yearly  provincial 
convention  which  elected  a  provincial-  execu- 
tive committee.  Each  province  also  sent 
popularly  elected  delegates  to  a  general  con- 
gress, held  secretly  each  year  in  some  moun- 
tain fastness,  which  first  drafted  a  constitu- 
tion and  later  passed  the  laws  governing  the 
general  activities  of  the  organization. 

Gradually  there  developed  what  was  noth- 
ing less  than  a  widespread,  underground  re- 
public, a  secret  government  of  the  people, 
shaping  itself  under  the  rotting  husks  of 
Turkish  rule.  So  truly  democratic  was  it  in 
spirit,  so  fearful  were  the  people  of  possible 
abuses  of  authority,  that  they  would  never 
delegate  executive  power  to  any  one  man, 
but  always  to  committees, — a  principle  which 
became  so  fundamental  to  their  system  that 
all  members  of  the  organization  became 
popularly  known  as  "comitajis,"  or,  as  the 
Turks  called  them,  "comitlara,"  the  people 
of  committees. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  organi- 
zation was  the  education  of  the  people  in  any 
subject  that  could  be  of  any  benefit  to  them. 
Through  its  system  of  couriers  it  was  able  to 
smuggle  large  quantities  of  literature  into  the 
country  from  Bulgaria;  literature  which  in- 
cluded such  a  wide  range  of  subjects  as  straw- 
berry culture,  books  of  poetry  by  Bulgarian 
authors,  and  "Principles  of  Socialism,"  by 
Kautsky. 

Local  conditions,  however,  forced  the 
organization  to  become  largely  warlike  in 
character.  The  same  couriers  that  carried 
the  literature  from  village  to  village  also  car- 
ried heavy  loads  of  Mannlicher  rifles  and  am- 
munition. The  provincial  committees  cre- 
ated bands  of  armed  men  for  lighting  pur- 
poses; the  "notorious  brigand  bands." 

Foreign  journalists  and  writers,  comment- 
ing on  the  continuous  turmoil  in  European 
Turkey,  have  often  inferred  from  the  appar- 
ent fact  that  the  Christians  fought  one  an- 
other as  much  as  they  did  the  Turks  that 
national  jealousies  rather  than  a  desire  for 
freedom  lay  behind  all  this  bloodshed.  Bul- 
gars murdered  Greeks,  Greeks  murdered 
Bulgars,  and  both  murdered  Servians.  Which 
Avas  quite  true,  even  that  Bulgars  murdered 
Bulgars.  But  Bulgars  were  obviously  not 
going  to  fight  one  another  from  motives  of 
race  jealousy. 

To  distinguish  the  line  that  divides  all  these 
warring  elements  into  two  distinct  camps  it  is 
necessary  to  know  something  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Committee,  Macedonia's  under- 
ground republic,  a  knowledge  which  is  also 
essential    to    an    interpretation    of    current 
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events.  To  the  Balkan  states  now  invadins 
Turkey  the  attitude  of  the  Committee  has 
been  even  more  important  than  that  of  the 
powers.  On  that  would  depend  the  differ- 
ence between  an  invasion  of  an  enemys  ter- 
ritor}-  and  a  campaign  in  a  home  country 
with  the  enemy  as  the  invader. — a  differ- 
ence of  vast  importance  from  a  military 
point  of  \-iew.  Without  the  cooperation  of 
the  Committee  the  aUies  could  never  have 
expelled  the  Turks  from  Europe,  especially 
from  the  moimtain  regions  of  Macedonia. 
And  whether  the  Committee  would  extend 
this  coop)eration  has  been  a  doubtful  cjuestion : 
some  years,  or  even  months,  ago,  it  would  not 
have  done  so.  That  it  has  now  fully  con- 
sented to  aid  the  allied  states  implies  an 
understanding  between  them  of  vast  signifi- 
cance. I  am  not  now  pretending  to  any  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  the  course  future  events  will 
take:  when  I  have  stated  certain  facts  the 
reader  will  have  the  power  to  draw  conclu- 
sions of  his  own. 

One  of  the  first  principles  on  which  the 
program  of  the  Committee  was  based,  as  ex- 
pressed in  its  constitution,  was  international- 
ism, as  against  nationalism.  It  opened  its 
membership  to  all  natives  of  European  Tur- 
key, regardless  of  race,  creed  and  even  sex. 
Bulgars  did  happen  to  form  a  large  majority 
but  Turks  were  as  welcome  as  Bulgars.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Turks  did  join  and  the  Mace- 
donian Rumanians  were  in  the  organization 
solidly.  The  ultimate  object  was  the  soliflar- 
ity  of  the  [>eopIe  in  one  great  democracy  that 
should  cover  all  Euro[H;an  Turkey  and,  in 
theory,  all  the  world,  for  the  leaders  were 
avowed  Sociali.sts.  So  deeply  had  this  prin- 
ciple sunk  into  the  people  themselves  that 
even  the  simple  j>easants  refused  longer  to 
call  themselves  Bulgars,  but  insisted  that 
they  were  Macedonians.  "Ves.  we  are  Bul- 
gars by  race,"  they  would  answer,  if  you  in- 
sisted, "but  we  prefer  to  call  ourselves 
Macedonians." 

It  seems  almost  like  irony  to  make  the 
statement,  but  their  second  great  ])rinciplc 
wa.s  |>caceful  evolution  as  against  armed  revo- 
lution, their  |K>liry  being  to  (•m|>loy  armerl 
force  only  as  a  fjefensive  measure.  The  |><>wfr 
by  which  they  ho|)cd  to  overthrow  the  Turk- 
ish autocracy  was  erjuration;  inculcating 
♦  '"■'■""hout  all  the  ma>M-s  a  drslrt-  for  a  free- 
'  icy.     Unfortunately   thrir   numerous 

enemies  gave  them  very  little  op|Mirtunity  to 
put  thi  '  ■  -■     ■    '        ■  .  pr.if  ti(e. 

At  a  >rr  the  Commil- 

tee  harl  grown  to  its  later  dimenMonn,  an  inner 
clir|ue  r»f  the  Bulgarian  (jovernment  had  |»ui 


into  effect  certain  measures  of  their  own  to 
arouse  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  ^Macedonia. 
They  sent  armed  bands  across  the  frontier 
under  the  command  of  officers  of  the  Bulga- 
rian army,  ostensibly  on  furlough,  which  ox'er- 
ran  all  of  northern  Macedonia,  imposing  on 
the  peasants  a  rude  sort  of  military  organiza- 
tion, inciting  them  to  prepare  for  a  revolution 
whose  aim  was  a  Greater  Bulgarian  Czardom 
ruling  all  the  other  races  in  the  Balkans. 

THE    CONFLICT    WITH    IMPERI.ALISM 

As  the  Committee  e.xpanded  and  came  into 
contact  with  this  system,  a  mutual  antago- 
nism manifested  itself  at  once.  Naturally, 
between  the  imperialist  propaganda  of  the 
Bulgarian  army  officers  and  the  socialism  of 
the  Committee's  program  there  could  be  no 
sympathy.  At  firs?t  there  was  only  friction, 
then  quarreling,  and  finally  there  was  an 
appeal  to  armed  force.  Bulgars  fought  Bul- 
gars wTth  a  bitterness  never  exceeded  by  any 
race  hatred.  The  superior  armament  of  the 
imperialist  bands  gave  them  the  first  advan- 
tage, but  at  last  the  i)eople  in  Bulgaria  got 
wind  of  the  true  situation.  Now  imperialism 
is  an  idea  especially  hateful  to  the  Bulgarian 
temperament.  Even  that  spirit  of  national- 
ism which  we  call  "patriotism,"  and  some- 
time "jingoism  "  and  which  they  call  chauvin- 
ism is  entirely  absent  among  the  Bulgarians. 
Therefore  when  the  Macedonians  in  Bulgaria 
began  jjrotesting  against  the  situation  in 
Macedonia,  public  indignation  compelled  the 
stout  general  directing  the  Macedonian 
"revolution"  from  behind  his  desk  in  Sofia 
to  recall  his  forces  from  the  field  and  disband 
them. 

But  unfortunately  there  were  other  na- 
tions in  the  Balkans  with  imperialistic  aiiil)i- 
t'ions.  Servia  also  began  sending  armed 
bands  across  her  frontier  which  soon  came 
intocontact  with  the  bands  of  the  Committee. 
By  that  time  the  Committee  had  grown  tt)  be 
(juite  a  power  and  the  Strvian  bands  ne\er 
g(jt  far  below  that  district  known  as  old 
Servia.  Here,  too,  blcxnly  conllicts  took 
place.  While  the  Serbs  are  also  Sla\s  by 
race,  in  teni|)erainent  they  dilTer  somewhat 
from  the  Bulgars.  By  nature  they  are  very 
democrat i(,  but  for  reasons  already  stated 
they  cannot  forget  that  they  once  cut  some 
figure  in  history.  A  book  like  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Bie  danio"  would  r|uile  upset  them. 
If  they  could  laugh  more  at  themselves 
others  would  laugh  at  them  less.  ||  is  true 
that  a  visiting  Bulgar  among  them  would  be 
cordially  receive<l  and  they  never  showed  any 
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fervent  enthusiasm  over  the  exploits  of  the 
Servian  bands  in  Macedonia,  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  did  not  compel  their  government 
to  rec-all  them. 

THE   SPIRIT   OF   THE    GREEKS 

It  was  with  the  Greeks  that  the  Committee 
fought  its  hardest  battles.  Not  only  the 
Greek  Government  in  Athens  but  the  Greek 
Patriarch  in- Constantinople,  the  two  working 
hand  in  hand,  instigated  such  a  proi)aganda  of 
terror  in  lower  Macedonia  that  even  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Turks  was  aroused,  although  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  Turkish  authorities  to 
encourage  these  campaigns  against  the  Com- 
mittee. During  a  local  uprising  in  Monastir, 
in  1903,  Greek  priests  would  accom[)any  the 
Turkish  soldiers  in  their  punitive  expeditions 
against  the  revolting  \allages  and  point  out 
the  principal  sympathizers  of  the  Committee 
among  the  peasants.  So  ferocious  was  one 
of  these  priests,  one  of  the  assistants  of  the 
Greek  bishop  of  Castoria,  that  an  old  Turkish 
major  said  openly,  before  his  troops,  when 
this  priest  proposed  to  accompany  him  on  an 
expedition,  "I  don't  want  him  with  me;  we 
can  disgrace  ourselves  without  him."  The 
Bulgarian  and  Servian  bands  seldom  harmed 
the  peasants,  but  the  Greek  bands  were  espe- 
cially vindictive  against  the  villages  known 
to  have  sheltered  the  bands  of  the  Commit- 
tee. They  would  enter  such  communities  in 
broad  daylight  and  massacre  everybody  in 
sight,  women  and  children  as  well  as  old  men. 

In  Greece  there  was  apparently  no  restrain- 
ing public  opinion ;  even  the  massacres  were 
openly  endorsed  by  press  and  public  meetings 
and  the  perpetrators,  on  their  return,  were 
feasted  and  heroized  in  public.  The  lateral 
split,  running  through  all  the  other  Balkan 
peoples,  separating  the  progressives  from  the 
reactionaries,  seemed  not  to  touch  Greece. 
As  a  people  they  stood  pat,  behind  Church 
and  State,  shouting  the  cry  of  a  reestablished 
Byzantine  Empire,  a  reborn  Hellas,  that 
should  rule  the  neighboring  barbarians  as  their 
ancestors  of  old  did.  In  Turkey,  too,  they 
stood  pat ;  rather  have  the  Turks  in  power 
than  give  the  Committee  any  opportunity 
to  put  its  socialistic  principles  into  practice. 

PROGRESSIVISM   AMONG   THE   TURKS 

Except  in  accidental  clashes  with  patrols 
the  Committee's  bands  fought  very  little  with 
the  Turks. 

In  spite  of  their  religion  there  is  among  the 
Turks  a  powerful  progressive  element.    When 


Young  Turkey  proclaimed  the  constitution 
which  declared  the  equality  of  all  natives  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Committee  dis- 
banded its  armed  forces  and  its  leaders  were 
received  down  in  Salonicaby  the  Young  Turks 
with  open  arms.  Yani  Sandansky,  the  Bul- 
garian socialist  and  former  "brigand  chief" 
under  the  Committee,  leading  Young  Tur- 
key's army  into  Constantinople  to  dethrone 
a  Turkish  Sultan  was  symbolical  of  the  ideals 
of  all  the  progressive  elements  in  the  land, 
for  years  imbedded  in  the  constitution  and 
the  program  of  the  Committee. 

But  Young  Turkey  was  unable  to  swing  the 
masses  of  Islam  into  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
gressives. The  Turks  fell  back  into  the 
reactionary  camp.  Once  more  the  Com- 
mittee was  obliged  to  take  up  arms  and  San- 
dansky was  again  an  outlaw  and  a  " brigand." 
Had  the  Young  Turks  succeeded  he  would  not 
now  be  fighting  with  the  allies  in  Macedonia. 
There  would  have  been  no  war,  for  what  the 
people  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia  want  to  accom- 
plish, through  the  present  war,  would  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  Turks  themselves. 
Ferdinand  and  his  inner  clique  are  only  fol- 
lowing their  people  now,  they  are  not  leading 
them,  just  as  the  Greek  Church  is  now  fol- 
lowing the  Greek  people  against  its  old 
partner,  the  Sultan. 

Apparently  Greece  has  lined  \x\)  with  the 
progressives,  along  with  its  old  enemy,  San- 
dansky, and  what  he  represents.  If  she  has 
done  so  from  real  sympathy  and  not  as  a  result 
of  a  cold  bargain  with  the  stronger  side,  then 
the  Greek  people  have  indeed  undergone  a 
change  within  themselves  incomprehensible 
to  one  who  knew  them  six  years  ago,  a  change 
that  bodes  no  good  to  their  Church. 

For  ten  years  the  Committee  fought  Bul- 
garian, Servian,  and  Greek  invasion  and 
waxed  powerful  on  the  fight.  Now  it  stands 
in  the  center  of  the  aUiance,  its  fifth  member, 
inconspicuous  to  outsiders,  but  permeating 
its  partners  with  the  spirit  of  which  it  has 
always  been  the  physical  incarnation,  the 
only  spirit  that  could  bring  them  all  together. 
While  prophecies  are  always  a  gamble,  this 
is  absolutely  certain:  You  could  not  get 
Sandansky  to  fight  for  a  cause  that  did  not 
stand  squarely  for  universal  democracy,  and 
he  is  fighting  now  as  he  never  fought  before. 
In  the  heat  of  the  excitement  Ferdinand  may 
be  permitted  to  crown  himself  Czar  of  all  the 
Bulgars,  but  when  the  Bulgarian  i)eople  have 
cooled  down  from  their  present  ardor  they 
will  receive  this  proclamation  as  they  re- 
ceived "The  Adventures  of  Bie  Ganio, "  with 
laughter. 


FRANCE'S   WAY  OF   CHOOSING 

A    PRESIDENT 


BY    ANDRE   TRIDON 


'"P'HERE  is  something  apparently  illogical  in 
■*-  the  attitude  the  French  people  assume 
toward  their  Presidents.  It  can  be  stated 
without  exaggeration  that  nowhere  else  on 
earth  is  there  a  ruler  more  completely  shorn 
of  all  authority  than  Frances  first  magis- 
trate. On  the  other  hand,  we  doubt  whether 
any  magistrate,  first  or  last  in  dignity,  is 
selected  an}T\here  \nth  greater  care  and  a 
closer  scrutiny  of  his  past  life.  i)ublic  and 
private.  While  not  only  the  United  States 
but  the  whole  world  as  well  is  familiar  with 
the  physical  ap|>earance  and  the  biography  of 
the  several  Americans  competing  for  the 
Presidential  honors,  not  only  the  world  but 
a  large  number  of  Frenchmen  have  to  be  told 
on  the  morrow  of  a  presidential  election  wh(< 
the  ob.scure  man  was  who  obtained  a  majority 
of  their  representatives'  votes. 

Xo  one  outside  of  Parliamentary  and  jiolili- 
cal  circles  knew  anything  about  Loubet  when 
he  came  back  from  X'ersailles  the  elect  of 
Congress,  besides  the  fact  that  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  NO  one  suspected  thai 
Carnot  would  become  a  candidate  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  being  elected,  as  he  was,  owinii 
to  the  withdrawal  of  two  acknowledged 
favorites. 

Barring  Carnot  and  Faure.  who  will  hi- 
remembered  for  the  former's  \iolent  and  the 
latter's  mysterious  death,  whose  memory. 
however,  will  endure  less  than  that  of  Caserio 
or  Mme.  Sleinheil.  all  erstwhile  presidents  of 
France  relap:»e  at  the  expiration  of  their 
term  into  an  obscurity  dee|)er  than  that  from 
which  they  emerged.  France  does  not  even 
do  as  much  for  her  e.\-|>residents  as  do  Latin 
American  countries,  which  send  them  abroad 
as  |>leni|K)tentiaries.  She  simply  forgets 
them.  Where  is  I^oubet  and  who  rares  to 
know  where  he  is?  Who  will,  after  next 
February,  recall  Fallieres'  first  name? 

NO  NOMINATLNG  CONVKNTIONS;    NO  PRK- 
ELECTIOK   (\UPMCNS 

France  knows  no  parly  conventions,  she 
knows  not  the  thundering  slorm  that  breaks 
out    after   a  magic   narrn-   has   Ix-en    H|M»ken 
Jx'fore  (Idirious  crowds.      There  are  no  plat 
forms  submitted   to  the  nation's  a|>proval. 


For  a  F>ench  president  is  not  the  elect  of  a 
jiarty;  he  has  to  hold  himself  above  party 
disputes.  "Where  do  you  belong? '"  an  usher 
asked  Lamartine  when  the  unpractical  poet 
had  been  elected  to  Parliament.  "Right, 
center,  lefi  or  extreme  left?" 

T'll    take    the    ceiling."    Lamartine    an- 
swered. 

Unless  a  French  president  takes  his  seat 
■"on  the  ceiling."  unless  he  refrains  from  ex- 
pressing ])artisan  views  or  e\'incing  a  bias  for 
certain  legislation,  an  angered  nation  may 
clamor  loudly  for  his  resignation.  Thus 
France  protects  herself  against  the  possible 
return  of  monarchs  or  dictators.  This  is 
why  no  president  of  all  parties  and  of  all 
Frenchmen  can  ha\'e  been  a  so-called  leader 
at  any  time  of  his  life.  This  is  why  also  there 
cannot  be  any  preelection  campaign  with  the 
.\merican  connotation  of  the  word.  While 
|)residential  candidates,  or,  I  should  rather 
say,  presidential  ])ossibilities.  may  travel  a 
good  deal  in  the  months  ])receding  the 
great  trial,  attend  many  public  festivities 
and  accept  many  dinner  invitations,  their 
public  utterances  do  not  make  over-lively 
reading. 

They  generally  expatiate  on  the  civic 
ijeautics  of  the  city,  remit  a  small  con- 
tribution for  the  local  hosi)ital.  kiss  a 
lew  babies,  and  make  themsehes  otherwise 
agreeable. 

Some  of  (he  nun  in  training  for  the  presi- 
dency take  uj)  some  harmless  economic  fad  in 
which  they  acquire  the  reputation  of  being 
s|)ecialists  and  I  hey  are  expected,  whatexer 
the  occasion  of  their  public  ap|)earance  may 
be,  to  refer  to  their  hobby  una\(»idably  and 
exclusively.  Thus  Paul  Dcschaiu'l's  name  is 
always  associated  with  the  idea  of  mutuality. 
Where\er  he  goo  tlir  burdi  ii  ol  his  >|ktiIi  is 
the  benefit  lo  be  derived  from  mutual  aid. 
Raymond  Poiii(ar»''s  s|)C(  iai  line  of  research 
is  S4»lidarily,  <|uite  as  \aguj-  and  uncompro- 
mising a  to|)ic  as  mutuality. 

IIMIII  I)  I'tiWI.K  (IK  Tltl     IKI  sell  1  \l  Ct  TIN'!: 

The  average  Frenchman  is  totally  indiffer- 
ent to  presidential  <  hanges  for  one  excellent 
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THIERS   (1871-73)  ^[AC-MAHON   (l873-79)  GREW  (1879-87)  CARNOT  (1887-94) 

THE  FIRST  FOUR  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  FRENCH  REPUBLIC 


reason:  Such  changes  cannot  in  any  way 
aflfect  his  position  or  his  financial  status. 
France  is  governed  by  ministers  who  only 
retain  their  mandate  by  sufferance  of  the 
Dej^uties.  Premiers  may  precipitate  war  or 
conclude  peace;  they  may  propose  or  fight 
measures  affecting  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
voters.  Ministers  appoint  office-holders  on 
the  recommendation  of  deputies.  Therefore 
a  Frenchman  is  vitally  interested  in  Parlia- 
mentary elections  and  cabinet  affairs. 

The  only  individuals  who  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  President's  thoughts  and  ways  are 
the  wretches  locked  up  in  death  cells,  for  the 
only  act  of  authority  the  national  figurehead 
may  perform  without  incurring  criticism,  is 
the  commutation  of  death  sentences  into  life 
sentences.  Technically  he  may  veto  any 
measure  passed  by  the  two  houses  but  should 
he  ever  avail  himself  of  this  privilege  barri- 
cades would  rise  and  stones  would  fliy  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Executive  Palace. 

Casimir-Perier's  son  told  the  writer  a  few 
days  ago  that  his  father's  unwillingness  to 
accept  the  humiliating  consequences  of  such 
a  position  had  led  to  his  resignation.  The 
Cabinet  had  more  than  once  given  out  to  the 
press  presidential  decrees  signed  by  Casimir- 
Perier  of  which  Casimir-Perier  not  only  did 
not  approve  but  of  which  he  had  had  no 
intimation  whatever.  Finally,  when  Pre- 
mier Dupuy  was  overthrown  Casimir-Perier, 
tired  of  the  ridiculous  posture  in  which  he 
was  kept  for  several  days,  (Dupuy  refusing, 
in  accordance  with  his  constitutional  privi- 
lege, to  endorse  the  presidential  decree  ap- 
pointing his  successor)  decided  to  exert  his 
activity  and  his  talents  in  a  more  thankful 
field  of  endeavor  than  the  first  magistracy 
of  the  republic. 


HOW  MEN  MAY  BE  DISQUALIFIED  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENCY 

This  is  why  a  well-known,  popular  individ- 
ual could  never  fill  the  presidential  position 
in  France,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  all 
the  parties.  His  personality  would  project 
itself  in  too  strong  a  relief  on  the  soft  gray 
background  of  his  official  life.  Any  rash  act 
committed  in  his  youth,  any  indiscretion  re- 
ported by  gossips,  might  disqualify  a  man  for 
the  position.  He  might  suffer  a  relapse  and 
become  rash  again  or  some  one  might  take 
advantage  of  that  past  indiscretion  and  force 
him  through  undue  influence  to  depart  from 
his  neutral  attitude. 

Presidential  ethics  stands  in  violent  contrast 
to  the  notoriously  lax  ethics  of  Parliamentary 
life.  Grevy's  career  was  at  an  end  when  a 
relative  of  his  stood  convicted  of  trafficking 
in  decorations.  A  divorcee  and  the  president 
of  too  many  Egyptian  and  South  American 
banks,  Caillaux,  remains  eligible  to  hold  any 
portfolio,  but  never  could  he  think  of  running 
for  President.  Rouvier  was  to  be  a  candidate 
at  the  last  presidential  elections;  Delcasse 
threatened  to  divulge  the  shady  means  em- 
ployed by  Rouvier  in  conjunction  with  certain 
German  interests  to  compel  him  to  resign; 
Rouvier  decided  to  withdraw  his  candidacy. 
Gabriel  Hanotaux  will  never  be  presidential 
timber;  gossip  touched  his  life  twice  and 
last  June  his  trip  to  this  country  enabled 
the  authorities  to  remove  to  a  distant 
province  a  woman  who  was  seeking  him, 
revoher  in  hand,  in  the  lobbies  of  the 
Palais  Bourbon. 

Alexandre  Ribot's  hasty  attitude  in  white- 
washing too  many  public  men  implicated  in 
the  Panama  scandal  hasn't  been  forgotten  yet 
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and  has  disqualified  him  several  times  in  the 
presidential  race. 

Charles  Dupuy's  "coincidences,"  carefully 
recalled  by  his  enemies,  killed  long  ago  his 
chances  of  being  elected:  He  is  "unlucky." 
Under  his  prime  ministership  Camot  was 
assassinated,  Casimir-Perier  had  to  resign, 
Felix  Faure  died  an  embarrassing  death,  and 
Baron  Christiani  damaged  with  his  cane 
Loubet's  silk  hat.  Thus  do  cynics  and  free- 
thinkers suddenly  evince  a  moral  liber  and  a 
superstitious  streak  in  the  hour  of  choosing 
the  nation's  chief  clerk. 

This  eliminates  a  gcxxl  many  public  men. 
The  names  of  Combes  and  Clemenceau  have 
been  mentioned  among  the  i)residential  ik)s- 
sibilities.  Combes'  age  and  his  record  as  an 
uncompromi.>>ing  anti-clerical,  and  the  many 
enemies  Clemenceau,  "killer  of  ministries," 
managed  to  make  for  himself  are  decisive 
arguments  against  their  election. 

Leon  Bourgeois  has  many  friends  and  a 
clean  record.  He  is  a  brilliant  statesman  of 
a  philosophical  turn  of  mind  and  was  in  igoO 
the  mf>st  [X)pular  candidate. 

.Mthough  Leon  Bourgeois  is  no  longer  in 
[K*wer  in  I'arliamenl,  for  the  sf>-called  Radical 
party,  of  which  he  has  been  for  so  many  years 
the  recognize*!  leader,  is  at  present  a  dwin- 
'!''  •    of    its  members  have 

c  , I -.m,  he  is  probably  un- 

willing to  submit  to  the  lethal   process  of 
election  to  the  prrvidency. 

\  thoroughly  safr  man  who  would  be 
elected  if  thr  ronditi<jns  obtaining  in  if;<y) 
were  to  obtain  in  IQ13  is  Antonin  I)ubo<>t. 
A      *  •    :  '     •  •  '  '    with    any   deJinitr 

1'  a    mii)isier    only 

once,  anfl   crcjU   up  Mowly   fn»m   grade   to 
grade  and  to  the  lofty  thr»iigh  insigniliranl 


position  of  a  president  of  the  Senate,  which  he 
has  occupied  since  1906,  he  would  be  the 
ideal  candidate.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
leaders  of  all  Parliamentary  groups  have  de- 
cided not  to  elect  him  for  one  reason:  He 
would  be  the  third  president  of  the  Senate  to 
become  first  magistrate  of  France;  for  Louljet 
and  Fallieres  occu])ied  that  post.  If  this 
became  a  tradition  the  selection  of  presidents 
would  be  gradually  taken  awa}'  from  the 
Deputies  and  left  altogether  in  the  hands  of 
the  Senate. 

.XVIOXO      TIIK      POSSIBILITIES, — DESCII.VNEL, 
POINC.ARK 

Following  our  j)r()cess  of  elimination  we 
arrive  finally  at  two  men  either  of  whom  is 
almost  certain  to  become  president  of  the 
French  Republic, — Paul  Deschancl  and  Ray- 
mond Poincare,  younger  men  than  any  of  the 
other  candidates,  for  they  are  respectively 
fifty-five  and  fifty-two  years  of  age.  Des- 
chanel  has  been  in  training  for  the  presidency 
almost  all  hi>  life  and  soiiilIiow  he  is  e.\pe(  led 
to  be  president  sometime, — if  not  now  at  least 
in  seven  or  in  fourteen  years  from  now.  The 
nation  will  take  his  election  whenever  it 
takes  place  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  it  took 
his  election  to  the  Academy  and  lo  the  i>resi- 
dency  of  th«-  Chamber. 

Poincare,  on  the  other  hand,  ne\er  was 
mentione<l  seriously  and  insistingly  as  a  presi- 
dential |K)ssibility  mitil  this  year.  His  jour- 
ney to  Russia  and  «'spe(ially  two  incidents 
which  marked  that  trip  have  ha<i  a  strangely 
|Miwerful  influence  in  shaping  |)iiblic  opinion. 
.\s  the  i'lindr  was  steaming  olT  the  Me«  klen- 
burg  Coast  the  (ierni.in  (leel  was  ordered  to 
pnueed  towartl  the  French  man-of-war;  tin- 
three  largest  units  flying   the  while  pnvilloii 
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with  a  black  cross  of  German  admirals, 
hoisted  the  French  tricolor  on  their  main 
mast  and  fired  a  salute  of  nineteen  guns. 

At  the  close  of  a  banquet  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Minister  Kokovtsov  greeted  Poincare  as  the 
next  ruler  of  the  French  nation.  This  was  in 
■bad  taste  but  the  French  are  still  forgiving  the 
Russians  a  great  many  things.  The  approval 
of  Germany  and  Russia  means  a  great  deal  for 
a  candidate  to  the  presidency. 

Raymond  Poincare  was  born  in  Bar-le-Duc 
fifty-two  years  ago.  His  family  was  of  the 
typically  middle  class  type.  His  father  was 
a  ci\dl  engineer  and  his  mother's  father  en- 
joyed a  local  reputation  from  ha\dng  been 
elected  nine  consecutive  times  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies. 

Young  Raymond  attended  the  Bar-le-Duc 
lycee  and  then  was  sent  to  complete  his  classi- 
cal studies  at  the  Louis-le-Grand  lycee  in 
Paris.  At  eighteen  he  won  his  M.A.  sheej>- 
skin  and  began  to  read  law. 

Poincare  was  admitted  to  the  bar  when 
only  twenty,  but  no  one  was  rash  enough  to 
retain  him  as  an  attorney.  This  in  spite  of 
his  ready  flow  of  eloquence.  That  ready 
flow  was  not  at  the  time  allowed  to  inundate 
anything  but  lawyers'  clubs. 

Now  the  public  has  found  out  all  about  his 
wonderful  fluency  and  Poincare  is  in  great 
demand  for  all  public  functions  where  verbos- 
ity and  grandiloquence  help  fill  up  programs. 
Poincare  and  Deschanel  are  always  scheduled 
to  unveil  statues,  to  lay  cornerstones,  to  open 
exhibitions,  to  welcome  delegations,  to  pre- 
side over  commencement  exercises,  and  they 
always  elicit  a  torrent  of  applause  by  enunci- 
ating in  a  musical  voice,  in  new  combinations 
of  words  that  are  not  new,  incontrovertible 
statements  which  flatter  every  member  of  the 
audience  and  never  antagonize  any  one's 
convictions. 

Twenty  years  ago,  however,  things  were 
not  going  so  smoothly.  Poincare  had  to  take 
a  little  position  in  a  big  attorney's  ofiice  and 
at  night  wrote  court  news  for  the  Voltaire, 
where  he  had  as  co-workers  some  of  Gam- 
betta's  radical  friends. 

The  two  employments  combined  brought 
him  an  income  of  about  150  francs  a  month. 
He  was  saved  from  that  unpleasant  situation 
by  another  Bar-le-Duc  man,  Jules  Develle, 
who  on  becoming  Minister  of  Agriculture 
took  him  as  his  official  secretary. 

In  1887,  a  deputy  of  his  native  town  hav- 
ing died,  Poincare  hastened  home  and  was 
elected  to  Parliament.  For  three  mortal 
years,  however,  the  Speaker  managed  to  ig- 
nore the  youthful  member  from  Bar-le-Duc. 


In  the  meantime  the  youthful  member 
learned  a  few  things,  particularly  about  fi- 
nances. An  influential  friend  secured  him 
the  enviable  position  of  reporter  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finances  and  at  last  on  October  24, 
1890,  being  then  thirty,  Poincare  addressed 
the  Chamber  for  the  first  time.  His  future 
was  assured,  for  France  and  her  Parliament 
will  always  listen  with  patience  and  gusto  to  a 
good  speaker. 

Poincare  was  reelected  four  times;  in  1892 
the  exclusive  budget  committee  welcomed 
him  and  in  1893  made  him  its  general  re- 
porter. Poincare  was  then,  as  they  say  in 
France,  "ministrable,"  that  is  to  say  a  mem- 
ber of  the  highest  political  inner  circle.  The 
same  year  he  was  entrusted  by  Premier 
Dupuy  with  the  portfolio  of  Public  Educa- 
tion, which  he  kept  about  six  months.  Then 
the  Dupuy  Ministry  fell,  came  back  into 
power,  and  Poincare  once  more  presided  over 
the  education  of  young  France  for  ten  months, 
first  under  Dupuy,  then  under  Ribot. 

After  Ribot's  retirement  every  j^remier 
endeavored  to  secure  the  services  of  Poincare. 
Too  shrewd  to  compromise  his  future  by 
entering  into  dangerous  combinations,  Poin- 
care remained  in  his  tent  while  the  Dreyfus 
storm  was  raging  and  while  France  was  taking 
a  few  Socialist  ministers  on  approval. 

Aside  from  his  political  activity  Poincare 
has  succeeded  in  building  up  an  enormous  law 
practice.  The  law  firm  of  Poincare  is  perhaps 
the  largest  in  Paris.  In  his  leisure  time  he 
composes  essays  which  grace  the  stodgier  class 
of  quarterlies.  Two  volumes  of  such  literary 
productions,  "Idees  Contemporaines,"  and 
"Questions  et  Figures  Politiques,"  in  which 
the  careful  statesman  displays  his  marvelous 
knowledge  of  modern  politics  without  ever 
giving  vent  to  any  personal  views,  made 
him  a  fit  candidate  for  a  seat  among  the 
Immortals. 

THE    ARISTOCRATIC    JJliSCHANKL 

Deschanel's  biography  is  far  less  interesting 
than  Poincarc's.  Deschanel  was  spared  the 
years  of  struggle  from  which  his  rival  emerged 
only  by  desperate  application  to  his  chosen 
work.  Deschanel  was  born  in  Brussels  where 
his  father,  Emile  Deschanel,  famous  as  a 
critic  and  lecturer,  had  been  exiled  by  Louis 
Napoleon. 

The  German  victories  of  '71  opened  to  the 
exiles  the  road  to  Paris.  Emile  Deschanel 
resumed  his  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
College  de  France.  In  1876  the  erstwhile 
"red  kid"  became  secretarv  to  De  Marcere, 
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Minister  of  the  Interiur.  The  follo\vin<<  year 
he  was  offered  a  similar  position  with  Premier 
Jules  Simon.  At  twenty-one  he  became 
a  sub-prefect;  at  twenty-eight  a  deputy. 
In  1896  he  rose  to  the  vice-jjresidency 
and  two  years  after  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Chamber;  five  lejrislatures  ha\e  re- 
tained him  in  that  p<jsition  \viili  i.nlv  one 
intermission. 

Paul  Deschanel  married  Cierr-.-iine  Britc, 
the  j^randdaughter  of  Camille  Doucet.  "per- 
{K-'tual  secretary  "of  the  .\cademie  Fran(,ai>e. 
and  the  literary  world  felt  that  the  time  was 
near  when  Paul  Oeschanel  wouM  don  the 
j^reen  swallowtail  of  the  ImmorlaU.  And  he 
(lid  don  it  very  soon  after. 

lieschanel  is  in\ariabiy  courteou>  and  di)<- 
nified,  well  tailorerl  anri  well  groomerl.  He  is 
no  lonK<^r  "the  re<l  kid."  In  fact  he  has  so 
studiously  mtxlcled  his  ways  of  thinking, 
s!       '  ■  '       ''iiK  after   the  ways  of    the 

I  il    he   haN    not    «|uite  kept 

up  with  the  timcj*.  And  this  is  where 
Poirirare  may  ^ain  a  certain  a<lvanta);e 
oM  r  him.  lor  Poin<;are  ha.s  just  enough 
radiralism  in  his  make-up  to  be  called  a 
[  ivc  with<»ut  iH'inK  hofwlessly  "rcvo- 

Ivni' 

I'.i  >■■  >  hanel  makes  Up  for  this  weakness 
in  aniither  way.  There  is  one  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary commit teeM  alniut  which  very  little 


i>  heard  in  France  aiul  out  of  France,  the 
committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Ministers  of 
P'oreign  Affairs  may  come  and  go,  the  com- 
mittee lasts  at  least  as  long  as  each  legis- 
lature and  very  seldom  changes  its  personnel. 
When  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  is 
dealing  with  a  power  he  is  little  more  than 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  committee.  The 
sovereigns  of  England,  Germany  and  Spain 
may  ha\e  forgotten  who  the  three  men 
were  who  held  the  jjortfolio  of  F\)reign 
Affairs  during  the  acute  stage  of  the  Mo- 
roccan cri.sis.  They  certainly  remember 
that  the  chairman'  of  the  coniniittee  on 
foreign  relations  was  the  courteous,  diplo- 
matic Paul  Deschanel.  The  part  he  i)layed 
as  chairman  of  the  connnittee  has  made 
Deschanel  prrsoiui  anilii  witli  the  \arious 
Kunjpean  courts. 

Deschanel  has  kept  a  diplomatic  but  un- 
fortunat*-  >il<nce  on  every  great  political 
question  of  the  day.  I'oincare,  howe\er. 
was  fortunate  enough  to  take  his  stand  on 
the  popular  side  <if  th«'  electoral  reform 
known  as  "proportional  re|»resentation " 
and  France  seems  to  expect  the  millennium 
from  that  reform. 

.After  all  France  may  yet  elr-  1  .1  landidate 
whoM!  name  is  never  heard  wilhout  a  Mnile 
of  gentle  irony,  Monsieur  Panis,  manufacturer 
of  a  well-ad\ertiHed  bran<l  of  ci^'aretl*-  paper. 


EUCKEN,    GERMANY'S    INSPIRED 
IDEALISTIC    PHILOSOPHER 


BY  THOMAS  SELTZER 


THE  comj^laint  of  ]>hilosophers  that  the 
modern  world  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
teachings  is  rapidly  becoming  antiquated. 
William  James,  Bcrgson  and  Eucken  are  as 
popular  to-day  as  Kant,  Hegel,  Fichte,  and 
Schelling  were  in  their  days.  They  are 
known  throughout  the  civilized  world  almost 
as  well  as  in  their  nati\e  countries.  Most 
wonderful  of  all  is  the  fact  that  thephiloso])hies 
of  this  great  triumvirate  are  idealistic  philoso- 
l^hies.  What  becomes  of  the  contention  that 
exact  science  has  made  us  materialistic? 

Rudolf  Eucken  is  now  in  this  country, 
having  come  here  as  exchange  professor  to 
deliver  his  new  message  personally  to  the 
students  of  Harvard.  It  is  quite  fitting  that 
Eucken  should  preach  his  gospel  in  the  seat  of 
learning  in  which  James  e^'olved  his  i)hiloso- 
j)hy  of  Pragmatism.  The  Pragmatism  of 
James  and  the  Activism  of  Eucken  touch 
each  other  at  essential  points.  Jioth  lay  the 
chief  stress  upon  action  and  life;  both  look 
with  suspicion  upon  mere  speculation;  both 
regard  the  intellect  alone  as  inadequate  to 
explain  the  world  and  the  meaning  of  life,  and 
to  furnish  a  proper  guide  for  human  conduct. 

But  the  differences  between  Eucken  and 
James  are  nevertheless  extremely  important. 
Pragmatism  says:  Do  you  want  to  know 
whether  a  thing  is  true  or  not?  See  whether 
it  has  value  to  life,  whether  it  is  helpful. 
Activism  says:  No.  Truth  cannot  be  made 
to  hinge  only  upon  such  a  decision.  Truth  is 
truth,  it  is  absolute,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
depend  upon  our  experiences.  But  acti^'ity 
is  the  means  by  which  we  attain  truth.  It  is 
through  our  actions,  provided  they  are  di- 
rected in  the  right  channels,  that  truth  re- 
veals itself  to  us  intimately  and  intuitively.  We 
learn  to  know  the  truth  by  acting  and  by  liv- 
ing, not  by  thinking  and  speculating  about  it. 

The  question,  then,  is  how  are  we  to  find 
the  right  course  of  conduct,  in  order  that,  by 
following  it,  we  may  gain  the  truth,  the 
reality,  the  higher  life.  The  answer  to  this 
question  constitutes  the  distinctive  feature  of 
Eucken's  philosophy.  Eucken  is  not  a 
pantheist,  he  does  not  believe  that  God  is  in 
everything,  that  everything  is  divine.  He 
admits,  nay,  he  urges  very  strongly,   that 
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there  is  evil  in  the  world  as  well  as  good.  It 
is  this  doctrine  that  forms  the  basis  of  his 
activistic  philosophy.  If  the  world  were  all 
good,  as  the  pantheistic  optimists  tell  us  it  is, 
then  there  is  no  room  for  action,  for  striving, 
for  progress.  But  it  is  not  so.  There  is  evil 
in  the  world  which  has  to  be  overcome,  and 
hence  life  is  a  fight,  a  conflict,  a  struggle  to 
overcome  the  e\'il  and  develoj)  the  good. 
Man  has  to  learn  to  free  himself  from  nature, 
from  the  material.  Zoologically,  man  is  at 
the  apex  of  evolution,  spiritually  he  is  at  the 
bottom.  Let  him  free  himself  from  the 
coarse  demands  of  the  merely  animal,  let  him 
struggle  against  the  sordid  and  the  low.  This 
is  the  first  stage  of  real  progress.  Then  he 
can  begin  to  live  the  spiritual  life,  developing 
it  within  himself  and  rising  higher  and  higher 
until  he  becomes  a  part  of  the  universal 
spiritual  life. 

The  spiritual  life  is  the  sole  reality  of  the 
world.  It  transcends  nature  and  matter. 
By  attaining  it  man  gains  freedom  and  per- 
sonality. But  no  matter  how  high  on  the 
sj)iritua]  scale  he  rises  he  must  remain  con- 
stantly active,  for  the  s|)iritual  life  is  infinite, 
and  there  are  no  limits  to  the  development  of 
the  spiritual  personality. 

In  de\'eloping  the  spiritual  life  man  ac- 
quires not  only  freedom  and  personality, 
he  also  gains  immortality.  The  spiritual 
life  being  immortal,  he,  as  part  of  it,  must 
likewise  be  immortal.  Eucken's  ])hilosophy, 
therefore,  grants  immortality  only  to  those 
personalities  which  have  freed  themselves 
from  the  merely  natural.  Those  who  cling  to 
the  flesh  are  doomed  to  die  and  disappear 
without  leaving  a  trace  behind  them. 

In  Eucken's  philosophy  religion  naturally 
occupies  a  prominent  position.  There  are,  he 
holds,  two  main  classes  of  religions — the 
religions  of  law  and  the  religions  of  redemp- 
tion. The  religions  of  law  conceive  of  God 
as  outside  the  world,  laying  down  the  law  to 
men,  and  rewarding  or  punishing  them  for 
obedience  or  transgression.  Of  the  re- 
demptive religions  the  Buddhist  is  merely 
negative.  The  only  duty  it  imposes  is  that 
of  renunciation.  The  world  is  vain  and  evil, 
and  so  Buddhism  leads  merely  to  renuncia- 
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tion  of  llic  world  an*i  of  self.     (*hri>tiauit>  ,  ( our>f  of  tinu-,  Cliristiaiiity  is  tlu- lii^hcsl  and 

al.so  a  ri-liyion  of  redemption,  i^  far  .su|terior  to  noblest  tyj)e  of  religion  and  furnishes  a  basis 

Buddhism.     It  is  IkjiH  negative  and  i><)sitive.  for  the  absolute  relij^ion.     Kor  just  as  there  is 

While  ret'.  the  mi-«ry  and  ills  of  the  but  one  and  onI>'  truth,  so  there  can  l)c  l)ut 

worM  it  n;;.!.,     ilu-m  not  as  inherent  in  the  one  and  only  absolute  true  ri-liKion. 
universiil  order,  uhidi  in  itself  is  I)i\ine.  but        Rudolf  ICucken  was  born  in   i.S4(),  and  has 

a.s  the  conH«|uencej*  of  abuse.     The  leaehin^s  been  since  1S74    [Vofes.sor  of    Philosophy  at 

of  Chri  therefor-  .|\«.*  a   life  of  the    I'nixersity   of   Jena,    where    he    has   at- 

aclion        .  ;^:  the  <  e  Ir;  be  over-  tracted  many  si ud«'nls  from  \arious  countries 

come  and  a  higher  life  attained.    The  Chris-  to  his  lectures.     His  perscmality  is  (|uite  in 

lian  ChhI  i-s  iI  iritual  truth;  in  keeping   wilh    his   philosophy.      Me   is   ener- 

Hi"'  •'"•'"'  Is  its  reali/;iti«in.  k*'''<'.   "^  •'"'   earnest,   zealous   temperament, 

I>i"-  .11  and  temixtrary  and  more  of  an  inspired  ethical  preacher  than 

element*  which  have  Inren  added  to  it  in  the  a  dispassionate  .icademic  s(  holar. 


THE  TEN  STATES  THAT  HAVE  CONFERRED  GENERAL  SUFFRAGE  ON  WOMEN 


VOTES  FOR  THREE  MILLION  WOMEN 

BY  IDA  HUSTED  HARPER 


ELECTION  DAY,  November  5, 1912,  will 
ever  be  notable  in  the  annals  of  the 
movement  for  woman  suffrage  as  marking 
the  greatest  victory  it  has  yet  achieved. 
With  the  closing  of  the  jmlls  approximately 
1,500,000  women  voters  had  been  added  to 
an  equal  number  who  Avere  already  entitled 
to  cast  their  ballots  that  day,  and  the  six 
States  where  M'omen  have  this  privilege  had 
been  increased  to  ten.  JMichigan,  Kansas, 
Oregon,  and  Arizona  were  the  four  that  had 
just  enfranchised  women  and  placed  them  on 
an  exact  political  equality  with  men.  Now, 
with  women  enfranchised  in  all  the  neighbor 
States,  the  Nevada  Legislature  of  1913  may 
be  counted  on  to  submit  a  sviffrage  amend- 
ment to  the  voters,  who  are  likely  to  accept 
it.  Wisconsin  had  followed  the  example  set 
by  Ohio  two  months  before  and  given  a  major- 
ity against  the  constitutional  amendment. 
This  action  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
due  to  any  inferiority  of  the  campaign  of  the 
women  in  its  behalf,  for  in  both  of  these 
States  this  Avas  longer  and  more  strenuously 
waged,  more  money  was  expended  and  more 
women  were  engaged  in  it  than  in  any  of 
the  four  where  the  amendment  received  a 
majority  vote.  The  difference  in  the  result 
was  caused  entirely  by  the  difference  in  con- 

7(K) 


ditions  existing  in  the  States.     Some  of  these 
conditions  will  be  suggested  in  this  article. 

CAMPAIGNING    WITH   AUTOMOBILES 

The  methods  of  work  were  practically  the 
same  in  all.  During  the  summer  months  the 
campaigning  was  largely  out  of  doors,  and 
automobiles  loaned  by  friends  of  the  cause 
played  a  prominent  j)art,  the  women  traveling 
thousands  of  miles.  Their  arrival  in  a  town 
was  advertised  beforehand  by  the  local 
suffragists  and  when  with  flags  and  banners 
ffying  they  dashed  into  the  i)ark  or  public 
square  the  crowd  was  on  hand  to  receive 
them.  Sometimes  they  were  met  by  the 
mayor  or  other  officials  who  climbed  into  the 
car  and  made  speeches.  In  some  States  they 
were  accompanied  by  the  cornetist.  Miss 
Rose  Bowers,  of  Oregon,  and  frequently  a 
brass  band  met  them  at  the  edge  of  town  and 
escorted  them  in.  In  the  large  cities  at 
night  they  went  from  point  to  point  and 
wherever  they  saw  a  crowd  collected  they 
stopped  and  held  a  meeting.  If  they  came 
across  a  parade  they  joined  it.  At  the  noon 
hour  they  went  to  factories  and  wherever 
they  could  reach  the  workingmen  and  women. 

Their  audiences  numbered  from  a  few  hun- 
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MR>.    ABIOAIL    -.    DLMWAV 
(Oregon) 


K±;V.    OLYiU'LV    BROWN 
(Wisconsin) 


MRS.    CLARA    B.    ARTUUR 
(Michigan) 


\\f  -.    II  XCklt  1   TAil 

(Ohio) 


Arizona) 


Ml  M)^ 


MK.->.     Ull.LIAM    A.    JOIINSKIN 
(Kansas) 


PRF^DENTS  OF  TMt  WOMAN  bbKFKAGE  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  STATES  WHERE  THE 

CAMPAIGNS  OF   1912  WFJ^E  CONDUCTED 


drcd  to  four  or  five  thousuiul  and  ><)mcliiiics 

as  many  as  a  do/ fomoljik-s  ucre  tn  lour 

in  a  Slate.     .An  it  j>ark>  wrre  \i>iu-<l, 

|ucnic»  without  numl>er,  Chautau(|uas,  con- 

v<  the  ( ircus  was 

ul         ..    ; ..;.    ...  lantfdirl  these 

parties  meet  with  discourteiiu.s  treatment;  it 
was  a  picture>/|ue  form  of  campai^ninj;  whic  h 
cau(;ht  the  fanjy  of  the  jK-ople  and  they  tn 
terefl  into  the  spirit  of  it.  When  the  vveath«r 
wa.H  int  lement  the  siK-akers  went  int<»  sch<M»l- 
houHCH,    churehen,    halU.    courthouse^,    and. 


where  it  seemed  iieressary.  into  |)arlt>rs,  hut 
it  was  larj^ely  an  outdoor  ( ;in)p;ii)^n. 

State  and  county  fairs  olk-red  an  excellent 
chance  for  pro|)aKanda,  of  which  tlie  women 
largely  availed  themselves.  \isilin^,  for  in- 
stance. se\enty-li\e  in  Wisconsin.  Hy  per- 
mission of  the  managers  they  would  furnish  a 
tent  or  h<M)th  or  \eranda  with  jiretty  wicker 
(flairs  and  tables  in  diarj^c  of  attnulive 
women  who  ser\  ed  tea  and  sulTraKc  litera- 
ture impartially;  then  their  hest  speakers 
wouM  K*»  I"  'he  (^rand  stan<l  and  address  the 
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MISS  jam:  addams 

(One  of  the  most  effective  speakers  for   the   suffrage   cause 

in  the  Middle  West) 

crowds,  who  would  forsake  everythinji;  else 
on  the  grounds.  Mrs.  La  P'ollette  spoke  at 
nearly  half  of  these  fairs  and  also  accom- 
panied her  husband,  the  Senator,  on  his 
political  tour  of  the  State,  speaking  for 
suffrage.  Their  talented  daughter,  Fola,  the 
actress,  assisted  through  the  summer  and 
autumn.  The  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  State 
president,  at  the  head  of  the  movement  in 
Wisconsin  for  the  past  forty  years,  directed 
the  work  and  made  speeches  throughout  the 
campaign.  The  younger  women  were  headed 
by  Miss  Ada  L.  James,  daughter  of  State  Sen- 
ator D.  G.  James,  sponsor  of  the  suffrage  bill. 
A  prominent  and  significant  feature  was 
the  large  number  of  women  from  other  States 
who  went  to  the  assistance  of  those  in  the 
States  where  campaigns  were  in  progress. 
In  Ohio,  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton,  the 
president,  'daughter  of  Ezra  B.  Taylor,  who 
represented  the  Cleveland  district  in  Congress 
for  twenty  years,  had  the  help  of  organizers 
and  speakers  from  twelve  States.  Among 
the  scores  who  went  into  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan    were    Miss    Jane    Addams,    Mrs. 


May  Wright  Sew  all,  honorary  president  of 
the  International  Council  of  Women;  Miss 
Breckinridge,  dean  of  women  at  Chicago 
University;  the  State  Suffrage  presidents  of 
Washington,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey  and  other  States;  Mrs.  Glen- 
dower  Evans,  Miss  Zona  Gale,  and  the  Rev. 
Ida  C.  Hultin,  of  Boston;  Airs.  Catharine 
Waugh  McCuUoch,  the  well-known  lawyer, 
and  Mrs.  Stewart,  wife  of  Oliver  Stewart,  M. 
C,  of  Chicago;  INIrs.  Pauline  Stcinem,  of  the 
Toledo  school  board;  Dr.  Mary  Thomas,  dean 
of  women  in  the  State  University  of  South 
Dakota;  presidents  of  se\-eral  boarding 
schools  for  girls  and  a  number  of  women  col- 
lege professors.  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Arthur, 
president  of  the  Michigan  Association  had 
among  her  ablest  State  assistants  the  Rev. 
Caroline  Bartlett  Crane,  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Law  Hardy,  of  Australia,  and  those  veterans 
in  the  cause,  Mrs.  Helen  Philleo  Jenkins, 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Doe,  and  Mrs.  May  S.  Knaggs. 
The  Kansas  cami)aign  has  been  one  of  the 
most  interesting  under  the  direction  of  the 
president,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Johnston,  wife  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Stubbs,  wife 
of  the  Governor.  A  small  army  of  Kansas 
women  have  gi\'en  de\'oted  service  and  this 
has  been  one  of  the  jnost  thoroughly  organ- 
ized States,  which  partly  accounts  for  the 
splendid  majorit)'  of  o^'er  50,000.  Women 
from  eight  or  ten  States  have  been  helping 
here,  among  them  Miss  Laura  Clay,  president 
of  the  Kentucky  Association;  Dr.  Helen 
Brewster  Owens,  of  Cornell  University,  and 
Mrs.  Clara  B.  Colby,  editor  of  the  Wonian^s 
Tribune.  In  Arizona,  the  president,  Mrs. 
Frances  W.  Munds,  has -had  besides  the  loyal 
women  of  her  own  State  a  number  of  experi- 
enced workers  from  California.  The  same  is 
true  of  Oregon,  where  the  venerable  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway,  is  now 
seeing  the  reward  of  fifty  years  of  effort. 
Dr.  Esther  Pohl  and  Mrs.  H.  W^  Coe  were 
l)rominent  workers  here.  In  all  of  these 
States  the  amendment  has  had  the  strong 
support  of  the  College  Women's  League, 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
Teachers'  Association,  Grange  and  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  of  many  prominent  men  in 
official  and  professional  life. 

BREAKING    INTO    THE    MIDDLE    WEST 

The  victories  in  Kansas  and  Michigan 
mark  the  first  break  in  the  middle  section  of 
the  country.  Of  the  two  that  in  Michigan 
is  perhaps  more  important,  as  it  puts  an  end 
to  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  no  State 
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east  of  the  Mississippi  River  could  be  carried 
for  woman  suflFrage.  The  result  in  the  sur- 
rounding States  must  necessarily  be  an  in- 
crease of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  women  and 
an  advance  in  fa^•orable  sentiment  among  the 
men.  The  steady  extension  of  woman  suf- 
frage in  the  States  of  the  Far  West  justifies 
this  opinion.  A  difficulty  will  be  faced,  how- 
ever, which  did  not  exist  in  ^lichigan. 
Women  can  be  enfranchised  only  by  amend- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  State  and  that  of 
IllinoLs  by  its  own  provisions  makes  amending 
for  any  purpose  practically  impossible.  In 
Minnesota  and  Indiana  an  amendment  re- 
quires a  majority  of  the  highest  number  of 
votes  cast  at  the  election,  and  as  this  is  us- 
ually for  President  or  Governor,  these  States 
have  \-irtually  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
amend  their  constitutions  unless  a  special 
election  is  held  for  the  purpose.  The  same 
situation  e.xists  in  Nebraska  and  so  the  onh' 
hof>e  for  the  suffragists  must  lie  in  having 
the  question  submitted  at  other  than  the 
general  elections. 

OPPOSITION   OF    THE    LIQUOR    INTERESTS 

Nevada  \\\\\  doubtless  be  the  next  State  to 
enfranchise  women.  In  the  Middle  West, 
however,  Iowa  offers  the  most  promising 
field  and  the  chances  here  will  be  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  splendid  victor}'  just  gained 
in  Kansas.  In  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion and  in  general  conditions  these  two 
States  are  ver>-  much  alike,  but  there  is  the 
great  disadvantage  in  Iowa  of  its  large  dis- 
tillery interest.s.  It  is  not  alone  tho.se  di- 
rectly engager!  in  the  manufacture  of  liquor 
but  the  farmers  al.stj,  who  lind  in  these  dis- 
tilleries the  l>est  market  for  their  grain,  that 
would  e.xj>ect  to  be  affected  by  woman  suf- 
frage. These  interests  have  been  powerful 
enough  thus  far  to  prevent  the  Legislature 
from  submitting  the  question  to  the  voters, 
al''  ■  a  ver)'  representative  body  of 
W'....; ..  nave  l>een  appealing  to  it  f<jr  more 
than  forty  years  and  there  is  evidently  a 
strong  pul>lic  sentiment  in  favor. 

The  result  of  the  o|i|)«>sitif)n  of  what  is 
termerl  the  liquor  interests  has  been  very 
cvitlcnt  in  the  defeat  of  woraun  suffrage  in 
W  fi  on  -V  '  ;<|  in  ()W\<    on 

Sc.  -r  ^.     W ...  •  I- otht  r  >ources 

of  o|>|K>sition  that  wa.H  the  main  factor,  as  the 
br  of    thos«'    States    arc    among    the 

pfiiM  .,...,  industrii-s.  Their  mf)sl  effectual 
melh'xl  wa-i  to  make  the  voters  believe  that 
the  women  would  close  every  salrnm  and  <le- 
prive  the  individual  man  of  even  his  glass  of 


DR.    .\NXA    SilAW 
(.\n  active  campaigner  for  woman  suffrage  in  many  States) 

beer  or  wine  and  they  circulated  thousands  of 
leaflets  to  this  elTect,  purjwrting  to  be  issued 
by  the  temperance  societies.  This  could  not 
fail  to  secure  an  opjjosing  vote  from  the  im- 
mense German  j)opulation,  and  in  Ohio  from 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  from  Southern 
Europe  employed  in  the  mining  regions  and 
iron  manufacturers.  This  kind  of  argument, 
however,  can  only  be  made  disastrously 
effective  where  there  are  large  cities  and  these 
do  not  exist  in  Iowa.  With  the  exception  of 
I)es  Moines,  which  nas  less  than  ()0,ooo 
inhabitants,  the  State  has  none  that  reaches 
40,000,  and  when  the  Legislature  votes  to 
submit  the  amendment  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  adopted.  .North  JJakota  is  regarded  as  a 
very  jjromising  Stale,  more  so  than  South 
Dakota,  and  a  \igorous  campaign  will  soon 
be  commenced  there  and  also  in  .Montana. 
.\l  jiresent  Oklahoma  is  tiot  considered  as 
offering  much  hope  for  woman  suffrage  or 
any  other  reform   measure. 

Wni<  II    STATES    .NEXT? 

The  discussion  of  this  subjec  t  is  no  longer 
academic.  The  winning  of  two  more  States 
will  see  women  enfranchised  in  one-fourth  of 
all  in  the  I'nion,  as  they  now  can  v(»te  in  fen 
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on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  men  and  are 
eligible  for  every  office.     In  addition  to  the 
four  gained  at  the  recent  election  are  Wy- 
oming, Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Washington 
and  California,  named  in  the  order  in  which 
they  gave  the  franchise  to  women.    The  only 
question  now  to  be  considered  is  which  will 
be  the  next  States  to  grant  this  privilege  and 
when  will  all  of  them  do  so?     Although  the 
agitation  began  in  the  Eastern  States  fifty 
years  ago,  has  been  continuous  and  has  as- 
sumed large  proportions,  and  although  until 
recently  there  has  been  almost  none  in  the 
South,  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  or  more 
Southern  States  may  enfranchise  their  women 
before  this  has  been  done  by  a  single  State 
east    of    the    Alleghany    Mountains.      The 
greatest  drawback  in  that  section  has  been 
the  apathy  of  the  women  themselves.    They 
have  not  had  among  them  an  enormous  body 
of  workingwomen  to  suffer  the  disad\antage 
of  being  without  jwlitical  influence;  in  all 
respects  they  have  been  slower  to  catch  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  age  than  the  more 
highly  stimulated  women  of  the  North,  and 
they  have  been  lulled  by  the  tradition  that 
chivalry  was  all  women  needed.     Any  ten- 
dency toward  a  desire  for  the  suffrage  has 
been  promptly  su[)pressed  by  the  men,  but 
all  of  a  sudden  they  themselves  have  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  serious  situation. 
With  the  exception  of  Arizona,  which  is  too 
new  to  be  classified,  all  of  these  ten  States 
which  ha\-e  enfranchised  their  women  have 
heretofore  been   regarded   as  normally   Re- 
publican, and  an  enormous  body  of  voters  has 
been  added  to  the  electorate,  which,  under 
past  political   conditions,   would  have  been 
likely  to  give  Republican  majorities.    While 
this  would  not  directly  affect  the  ratio  of 
Presidential  electors  or  members  of  Congress 
it  indicates  a  tremendous  influence  in  politics 
which  will  have  to  be  considered  and  can  only 
be  offset  by  enfranchising  a  corresponding 
number   of  women   who   would   supposedly 
be   Democratic,    and    that   would  mean    to 
give  the  suffrage   to  those  of  the  Southern 
States. 
The  chief  reason  for  the  general  interest 
•  among  American  women  \\hich  began  about 
four  years  ago  was  undoubtedly  the  revolution 
among  those  in  England,  but  the  changed 

'  attitude  among  men  was  uncjuestionably  the 
result  of  the  "insurgent"  movement  in  the 
political  parties.  This  found  its  first  con- 
crete expression  in  the  submission  in  1910 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  for  woman 
suffrage  in  Washington  and  its  adoption  by 

i     a  vote  of  two  to  one  throughout  the  State. 


The  men  had  repudiated  the  domination  of 
the  party  "bosses"  and  wanted  the  su^iport 
of  women  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  ground. 
A  second  and  even  more  cons])icuous  example 
was  given  the  next  year  in  California,  where 
the  women  had  been  vainly  ajipealing  to  the 
Legislature  for  fifteen  years  to  submit  a 
suffrage  amendment.  The  men  of  the  State 
had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  other  corporations,  and 
in  spite  of  the  party  "machines"  had  elected 
H.  W.  Johnson  Governor  and  a  progressive 
Legislature.  The  amendment  was  sub- 
mitted with  votes  to  spare  and  carried  at 
a  special  election  in  October. 

I'ROGRESSIVK   POLITICS 

In  neither  Oregon  nor  Arizona  would  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Legislatures  sub- 
mit the  suffrage  amendment  and  the  women 
had  to  secure  the  necessary  petitions  for 
initiative  and  referendum.  And  so  in  Kansas 
and  Michigan  the  women  bad  gone  in  vain 
for  years  to  the  Legislatures,  but  largely 
through  the  influence  of  Governor  Stubbs  in 
the  one  State  and  Governor  Osborn  in  the 
other  their  measure  was  sent  to  the  electors 
and  accepted.  It  makes  no  difference  under 
what  party  name  in  any  of  these  States  the 
(Governors  and  Legislatures  were  elected, 
their  action  was  the  result  of  freedom  from 
the  corrupt  influences  that  long  had  domi- 
nated both  of  the  old  parties  and  of  the 
progressive  spirit  which  really  desired  refor- 
mation in  government.  They  doubtless  be- 
lieved in  the  justice  of  giving  a  vote  to 
women,  but  their  efforts  were  not  wholly  al- 
truistic, as  they  knew  that  political  reforms 
were  short-lived  among  men  and  that  the 
only  way  to  secure  a  ])ermanent  force  for 
progress  was  to  enfranchise  women.  In 
these  views  they  had  the  hearty  sympathy  of 
a  large  number  of  men,  who  expressed  it  by 
voting  for  the  amendments. 

For  a  generation  the  issues  before  the 
])eople  have  been  principally  of  a  material 
nature — tariff,  currency,  trusts,  subsidies — 
which  men  felt  entirely  competent  to  settle 
without  the  assistance  of  women  and  which 
did  not  especially  inspire  women  with  a  de- 
sire to  ha\-e  a  voice  in  them.  It  needed  the 
great  moral,  social  and  industrial  questions 
which  now  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  political 
program  to  show  the  vital  need  of  the  judg- 
ment and  influence  of  both  men  and  women, 
and  it  is  on  the  crest  of  this  wave  now  sweep- 
ing over  the  country  that  woman  suffrage 
must  be  carried  to  victory. 


ONE  HOUR-S  "SPORT"  WHERE  "GAME"  WAS  ABUNDANT 
(T'svo  hundred  and  eighteen  wild  geese  slaughtered  in  an  hour  by  two  men  with  automatic  shotguns  in  Glenn  County,  California) 


SHALL   UNCLE  SAM    PROTECT 

THE    BIRDS? 

BY  (;k()R(;e  gladden 


l^L'RIXG  its  coming  session.  Congress  will 
■*-^  be  asked  to  pass  a  bill  providing  for  the 
federal  protection  of  migratory  birds — that 
is,  birds  whose  habitat  is  not  fixed,  and  who.se 
regular  northern  and  southern  migration- 
cau>e  them  to  sjienfl  only  part  <jf  the  year  in 
any  one  State  or  Territory.  It  is  proiK)se<l 
that  the  I)ei>artment  of  .\griculture  shall  be 
authorized  to  adopt  suitable  regulations  to 
give  effect  to  the  protection,  and  with  the 
va>t  amount  of  .scientifirally  collected  and 
carefully  classifierl  information  which  it  ha-> 
a!  its  dis|NJsal  in  the  records  r>f  its  \arious 
bureaiM,  the  de|)artment  undoubtedly  is  well 
er|uippcrl  to  undertake  this  la.sk. 

TlIF    .XPf'KAL   OV   SCIENCE 

It  may  li*-  ■     •  •  "  • i»lain  at  once  thai 

not    mere  .    but    e\|Krt    and 

cautiou.H  naturaiisiA,  and  «)ther  |K.-rsonH  who 

^  '     '  '   '  ■'         '  ilic  slar)d|M>int 

'•  •  for  this  inter- 


esting and  significant  exprt-ssion  of  the  rela- 
ti\'ely  recent  and  steadily  strengthening  con- 
ser\ation  movement.  They  include  such  men 
as  Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday,  director  of  the 
Xew  York  Zoological  I'ark;  Mr.  Madison 
(irant,  .Secretary  of  the  .\ew  York  /oologic;il 
Society;  I)r.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  T*ure  Science.  Columbi;i 
University;  i)r.  Theodore  S.  I'almer,  of 
the  Tniterl  States  Hiological  Survey;  Mr. 
Kdward  H.  Forbush,  ornithologist  of  the 
.Massachusetts  State  Hoard  of  .Xgriculture; 
-Mr.  John  H.  Hurnliani,  presirlent  of  the 
.American  (iame  Protective  and  Propagation 
Assfuiation,  and  .Mr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  sec- 
retary of  the  .National  A.s.sociation  of  .\u<lu- 
bon  .Societies. 

'I'hese  men  advocate  the  fe<ler;d  protection 
of  migratf)ry  birds  (and  especi.illy  the  ins<-(- 
livorous  species),  because  it  has  been  s(  ientif- 
ically  established  that  such  birds  constilule 
one  of  the  most  effe<tive  of  nature's  balan- 
cing agents, and  are,  therefore,  a  highly  \alua- 

TiiS 
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ble  economic  asset  of  the  country  as  a  whole; 
and  because  as  a  result  of  the  inadequacy  of, 
or  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  present  State 
laws  dealing  with  this  subject,  the  number  of 
these  birds  is  undoubtedly  decreasing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Thanks  to  the  determined 
and  efficient  work  of  the  National  Association 
of  Audubon  Societies,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  bird  refuges  by  the  Government,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  splendid  assistance  re- 
cently given  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  (which  will 
be  described  further  on  in  this  article),  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  to  protect  both  the  insec- 
tivorous and  the  game  birds  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country;  but  much  more  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  general  and  efficient  protec- 
tion which  is  needed  is  assured. 

INCONSISTENCIES    AND   CONTRADICTIONS 
IN    STATE   LAWS   . 

It  seems  clear  that  such  protection  can  be 
most  promptly  secured,  and  most  uniformly 
maintained  by  the  federal  gOA'ernment  rather 
than  by  the  State  authorities.  For  evidence 
in  support  of  this  contention,  one  has  only  to 
consider  certain  existing  conditions  in  various 
States.  For  example,  in  seven  States, — 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South 


Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Maryland, — the 
robin  is  legally  a  "game"  bird,  and  as  such 
is  killed  by  the  thousands  annually,  although 
it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  insectivorous  birds,  and  for  this  reason — 
to  say  nothing  of  sentimental  considerations 
— should  be  and  is  protected  generally 
throughout  the  northern  States.  Again, 
four  States, — Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Pennsylvania, — legalize  the  kill- 
ing of  the  blackbird,  which  though  it  con- 
sumes some  corn,  is  an  industrious  destroyer 
of  many  kinds  of  harmful  insects  and  worms ; 
while  in  five  States, — Colorado,  Nevada, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  Oklahoma, — 
there  is  no  protection  for  cranes,  and  in 
twenty-six,  doves  (which  are  very  valuable 
birds  because  they  feed  chiefly  on  weed- 
seeds)  are  slaughtered  as  "game." 

LOCAL  INFLUENCES   AGAINST   EFFICIENT 
PROTECTION 

Instances  of  similar  inconsistencies  be- 
tween the  State  laws  having  to  do  with  insec- 
tivorous migratory  birds  could  easily  be 
multijjlied,  as  many  of  them  exist;  and  it  is 
these  flat  and  rather  foolish  contradictions 
which  are  cited  as  a  cogent  reason  for  vesting 


Migration  Arer.  of  II  species 

of  Ducks  that  winter  on 

Currituck  Sound. 


Migration  Area  of 
6  species  of  Ducks 
I        that  winter  on 
^     Currituck  Sound. 


CURRfUCK 
SOVJND 


,  THE 

'         THREE  GREAT 
KILLING-GROUNDS. 

16  species  of 

Ducks  "winter" 

on  the  three  great 

Bays  where  they 

can  get  food. 

These  are : 
Great  South  Bay, 
Barnegat   Bay  and 
Currituck  Sound. 

On  the  latter 

probably    200,000 

wild  fowl  are 

killed  annually 

for  northern  markets. 


THIS    MAP    SHOWS  y^i^J^  (o.i'jll^ 

HOW   THE   SALE   OF   DUCKS    KILLED   ON    CURRITUCK   SOUND 
ROBS  THE    PEOPLE   OF    16  STATES,    FOR  THE    BENEFIT  OF   A   FEW. 

STOP    THE    SALE    OF    GAME! 


WATERFOWL  MIGRATION 

(Map  used  in  support  of  the  Bayne  bill  in  New  York) 
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in  the  federal  government 
the  power  to  make  uniform 
laws  on  this  subject.  The 
benighted  conditions  which 
obtain  in  certain  of  the 
States — and  especially  in  the 
southern  States  referred  to 
— appear  to  be  due  to  the 
interaction  of  indifference. 
ignorance,  and  sheer  brutal- 
ity. That  is  to  say,  the 
ignorance  or  brutality  (or 
both)  of  the  class  of  men 
who  kill  insectivorous  birds 
wantonly  or  for  the  "pot/" 
finds  an  ally  in  the  indiffer- 
ence or  ignorance  (or  both  i 
of  the  lawmakers  for  the 
communities  concerned.  In- 
deed, it  is  certain  that  the 
voice  of  the  pot-hunter  is 
often  heard  and  heeded  in 
State  legislative  chambers, 
and  by  officers  appointed  to 
enforce  laws  which  interfere 
with  the  "sport  'of  a  certain 
kind  of  "sportsman."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  position 
of  the"  Department  of  .Agri- 
culture i)laces  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  such  inlluences, 
while  agents  of  the  federal 
government  appointed  to  en- 
force the  regulations  of  the 
department,  would  be  much 
anrl   efficient    than    are    the 


'One  of  the  ni' 


more  fearle^^ 
present  State 
game  wardens  who  find  the  pot-hunter  cle- 
ment arrayed  against  them. 

WH.Vr    \\K   I.(JSK   Tllk«JL(;H    INhF.CT   I'l.STS 

The  economic  >up|K^rt  of  thi>  movement  is 
ba5icd  \x\yoT\  statistics  which  arc  fairly  star- 
tling. In  1904  the  I'nited  States  iJepartnuiU 
of  Agriculture  made  a  study  of  the  annual 
losses  to  .1  "ire  through  destructive  in- 

^'•'1-    md    iri/cd  the  results  <jf  the  in- 

ii<*n  O'n  the  Year  Bfxjk  for  that  year) 
by  means  of  the  following  table: 


moonT 


I't.Ui 


<    Of 


wt'.i  ST  <ir 

lit 

53«X).n<K>,fH»r) 

10 

S.V'xx'.'X"* 

to 

fK»,0<¥»,r»«MI 

I'l 

.S..V**'""*J" 

■  ■ 

53,(IfK>,fK)0 

1' ) 

5,(i(N),orio 

30 

iJ.IKKI.IKM) 

10 

1  1  .INMI.fKM) 

10 

«  Kfifi.fKKI 

TOTAL. 


THE  GYPSY  MOTH 

ui-^-.ructivc  of  tree  insects  upon  which  niaii\   hirds  feed) 

My  way  of  the  separate  indictment  of  \  ari- 
ous  individual  insects,  we  are  assured  by 
e.\perts  that  the  codling  moth  und  the  curcu- 
lio  ajjple  pest  cause  an  annual  shrinkage  in  the 
value  of  the  apple  crop  of  Si  2,000.000  a  year, 
to  which  must  ]>e  added  about  .'sS, 250,000 
spent  each  year  for  spraying  tin-  trees;  that 
the  chinch  bug  wheat  i)i'sl  co^is  wheat- 
growers  about  $20,000,000  a  year,  and  that 
the  cotton-l)()ll  weevil  damages  that  crop  to 
the  extent  of  §20,000,000  annually;  while  the 
damage  done  vearly  to  trees  by  various  pests 
is  put  at  ."^100,000,000.  The  number  and 
especially  the  fecundity  of  highly  destructive 
insect  pests  are  amazing.  I  )r.  Lintner,  of  the 
.Vew  Jersey  Hoard  of  .\gri<iiltnrc,  records  17^) 
species  which  attack  llieap|>U'  Iree,  and  aboul 
the  .same  number  infesl  pe.nli,  plum  an«l 
cherry  trees.  The  records  of  the  I'nited 
States  Biological  Survey  show  that  the 
green  leaf  louse,  which  is  very  <leslructive' 
to  hop  vines  an«l  many  valuable  fruits 
and  vegetables,  multiplies  at  the  rate  of 
ten  sexliiliMn  to  the  |)air  in  «>ne  season.  The 
iMitato-bug  is  not  .HO  fecund,  though  one  pair 
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will  reproduce  from  fifty  to  sixty  million  in 
one  season,  while  the  natural  increase  of  the 
gypsy  moths  would,  in  eight  years,  result 
in  the  defoliation  of  all  of  the  trees  in  the 
United  States. 

HOW   THE   BIRDS   CONSUME   DESTRUCTIVE 
INSECTS 

Weather  conditions,  parasites,  fungi,  insect 
diseases  and  mechanically  applied  poisons 
(most  of  which  are  both  dangerous  and  ex- 
pensive) together  are  insufficient  to  check  the 
multiplication  of  insects  without  the  assist- 
ance of  insectivorous  birds.  Edward  H.  For- 
bush  records  seeing  a  pair  of  grosbeaks  visit 
their  nest  450  times  in  eleven  hours,  carrying 
to  their  young  two  or  more  larvae  at  a  time. 
Sparrows,  chickadees,  vireos,  martens  and 
warblers  made  from  forty  to  sixty  trips  an 
hour  to  their  nests  with  all  kinds  of  insects  for 
their  young.  One  of  the  rei)orts  of  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  records  the  finding  of  sixty 
grasshoppers  in  the  crop  of  one  nighthawk 
and  500  mosquitoes  in  another;  thirty-eight 
cutworms  in  the  crop  of  a  blackbird  and 
sev'enty  cankerworms  in  the  crop  of  a  cedar 
bird.  Professor  Tschudi  estimates  that  a 
song  sparrow  devours  1,500  larvae  a  day,  and 
Professor  Forbush  says  that  a  single  yellow- 
throated  warbler  will  consume  10,000  tree 
lice  in  a  day.  A  scarlet  tanager  has  been  seen 
to  devour  gyjisy  moths  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
five  a  minute  for  eighteen  minutes  at  a 
time.  It  is  known  that  more  than  fifty 
species  of  birds  feed  upon  different  kinds  of 
caterpillars,  while  thirty-eight  species  live 
largely  upon  destructi\e  plant  lice. 

"By  far  the  most  efficient  aids  to  man  in 
controlling  the  codling  moth  are  the  birds," 
says  the  "Year  Book"  (191 1)  of  the  Dei)art- 
ment  of  Agriculture.  A  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  says  that  this  insect  does 
more  damage  to  apples  and  pears  than  all  of 
the  other  insect  pests  combined,  this  damage 
being  estimated  at  from  $12,000,000  to 
$15,000,000  a  year.  Thirty-six  species  of 
birds  attack  this  insect,  these  species  repre- 
senting thirteen  families,  of  which  the  three 
most  important  are  the  woodpeckers,  the 
titmice  and  the  sparrows.  In  some  localities 
these  birds  destroy  from  66  {)er  cent,  to  S5 
per  cent,  of  the  hibernating  lar^-ae  of 
this  insect. 

GAME   BIRDS    ALSO   SHOULD  HAVE   UNIFORM 
PROTECTION 

Of  much  less  economic  value  than  the  insec- 
tivorous birds  are  the  birds  properly  classed 
as  "game,"   though  many  of  these  render 


important  economic  service  to  man.  This  is 
true  especially  of  what  are  termed  the 
"shore-birds"  because  they  frequent  the 
shores  of  all  bodies  of  water,  though  many  of 
them  are  also  at  home  on  the  plains  and 
prairies.  Of  the  sixty-odd  s[)ecies  which 
occur  in  North  America,  all  deserve  protec- 
tion because  of  their  economic  value  in  de- 
stroying various  harmful  insects.  Nine  spe- 
cies (phalaropes,  sandpipers  and  plovers)  are 
known  to  feed  vipon  mosquitoes,  while  twenty- 
four  are  j^ersistent  eaters  of  grasshoppers. 
Yet  these  birds  are  hunted  so  incessantly  that 
they  are  nearing  extermination.  The  Eskimo 
curlew  has  virtually  disappeared,  the  golden 
plover,  once  very  abundant,  is  now  rare  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  black-bellied  plover, 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  was  common 
along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  need  of  more  efficient  and  uniform 
protection  of  game  birds  has  long  been  appar- 
ent to  every  intelligent  and  unselfish  person 
who  has  given  the  subject  any  serious  atten- 
tion, and  to  none  more  than  to  the  true  sports- 
men, who  are  always  in  favor  of  legislation  of 
this  kind.  For  such  men  realize  not  only  that 
all  kinds  of  game  is  steadily  disappearing,  and 
that  the  decrease  has  been  at  an  alarmingly 
rapid  rate  during  the  past  twenty  years  or  so, 
but  that,  as  far  as  migratory  game  birds  are 
concerned,  this  diminution  is  bound,  within 
a  short  time,  under  the  present  conditions, 
to  reach  the  point  of  absolute  extinction. 

AMERICAN  DUCKS  DRIVEN  NORTHWARD 

Taking  up  the  ca^e  of  the  waterfowl,  it  may 
be  explained  that  on  this  continent  there  are 
to  be  found,  north  of  Mexico,  sixty-odd  spe- 
cies and  subspecies  of  wild  geese,  ducks  and 
swans.  Formerly  the  greater  number  of  these 
interesting  and  useful  birds  bred  freely  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  United  States,  but 
now  only  about  twenty  species  do  so.  The 
birds  have  been  driven  from  place  to  place  by 
advancing  civilization,  and  its  ruthless  prod- 
uct, the  market-hunter,  and  finally,  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  last  great  natural  breeding 
grounds  in  this  country,  that  is,  the  northern 
parts  of  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  Minne- 
sota, by  the  draining  of  hundreds  of  the  lakes, 
ponds,  marshes  and  sloughs  in  that  region,  and 
the  building  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railroads  and  their  various 
branches.  As  a  result,  the  great  majority 
of  North  American  ducks  now  breed  in 
the  lakes,  streams,  and  marshes  west  of 
Hudson  Bay. 
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THE    RtD-fcVhD    \lKLij' 
(An  industrious  eater  of  many  kinds  of  destructive  insects) 


THE    VKLJ.OW    WARBLER 

(A  common  and  diligent  insect-catcher,  with   an   especial 

fondness  for  cankerworms  and  in.iurious  beetles) 


THK    V\||wn's    SNtPK    fj  \<  KSMI'K'  ,; 
(A  Uiorc  V.  appearing,  thounh 

•  -  -tt-tater) 

WrCBATIONS    FROM   STATU    TO   STATIC 

The  mij^ration  route  of  a  lar^e  part  of  these 
birds  in  the  fall  is  rouKhly  a  h'ne  between 
Great  Slave  Lake  anrl  ''  "  •  Hay,  anrl 

in  the  spring  a[>pro.xini,i;. , ,  ,.,,    .^me  rmile  i-i 
followcrl    in    the    return    to    the    bretdinx 

V.'  in  bolli  -ea<>ons  many  of  fhe 

ni;  .-   1'         ,1  _      »,  •    ■    ■      . 


hi' 

'•I  ""  


I 


T  {)tlii  f   , 


IIIK    PI  Hl'I.K     MARTIN 
(Likes  the  society  of  man.  and  is  a  persistent  insect-eater) 

valley  for  a  considc-rabk-  (lislaiicf.  Lar^c 
Hocks  also  winter  in  ihe  lower  Mississijjpi 
valley,  from  .Missouri  soulhward,  and  esi)f 
daily  aloiit,'  the  masl  oi  l.dwisiana,  while 
those  whith  breed  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains winter  in  S4)uthern  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. It  will  be  suflicient,  however,  for  the 
puriKise  of  illustration,  to  consider  espec  ially 
the  f.ile  of  those  which  make  their  way  regu- 
larly between  the  Great  .Slave  [.ake  region 
and  the  Atlantic  ro;i>i.  from  .il.uiil  ("hcsa- 
[M-ake  Hay  southward. 
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It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  most  of 
these  ducks  begin  their  southern  migration  in 
September  or  October,  and  their  return  to 
their  northern  breeding  grounds  in  March  or 
April.  Some  idea  of  the  gantlet  they  are 
obliged  to  run,  especially  in  their  northern 
movement,  will  be  derived  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  follomng  tables,  which  give  the 
open  season  in  most  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
States  in  which  they  winter,  and  the  inland 
States  through  which  they  are  likely  to  pass, 
the  spring  shooting  being  indicated  by 
italics: 


North  Carolina  .  November   i 

Virginia October  i 

Maryland November  i- 

Dclaware October  i 

West  Virginia .  .  .  September  i 

Ohio September   i 

Michigan October  15 

Indiana September   i 

Illinois September   i 

Iowa September   1 

Nebraska September   i 

Wisconsin September  1 

Minnesota September   i 

South  Dakota  .  .  September   i 
North  Dakota  .  .  September  7 

Montana September   i 

Manitoba September   i 

Alberta August  25 

Saskatchewan  .  .  September   i 


to  March  31 
.,  May  I 
-15  ,,  April  JO 
.,  April  10 
,,  April  20 
,,  December  31 
..  December  31 
..  April  15 
,.  April  IS 
..  April  15 
..  April  75 
.1  January  i 
.,   December   i 
..  April  10 
■  ■   December    15 
..  January  i 
..   December    1 
..  January   i 
,.  January  i 


Now,  for  example,  imagine  a  flock  of 
canvasback  ducks  who  have  wintered  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  region  and  southward. 
They  arrived  from  the  north,  say,  about  the 
middle  of  November,  to  find  the  shooting  sea- 
son in  full  blast,  and  from  the  hour  of  their 
arrival  they  are  constantly  harassed  by  the 
gunners,  for  the  open  season  in  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  con- 
tinues until  long  after  the  normal  time  for 
their  departure  for  the  North — in  the  early 
part  of  March.  On  their  way  northward,  if 
they  stop  in  West  Virginia  to  feed  or  rest, 
they  are  shot  at.  Crossing  Ohio  they  are  pro- 
tected, but  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  they  again 
find  the  gunners  waiting  for  them,  and  also 
even  in  South  Dakota,  which  permits  spring 
shooting,  while  North  Dakota  does  not,  this 
being  one  of  the  many  similar  absurd  con- 
trasts between  the  game  laws  of  adjoining 
States.  But  once  over  the  line,  and  in  Can- 
ada, these  poor  birds  are  safe  at  last,  for  here 
they  will  be  protected  by  our  Canadian 
cousins,  who,  it  must  be  admitted,  lead  us 
easily  in  this  matter  of  game  preservation,  as 
applied  to  both  birds  and  animals. 

The  situation  in  the  other  States  which  lie 
along  or  near  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of 
Maryland  is  generally  better  than  from  Mary- 


land southward,  though  in  these  States  there 
is  much  room  for  improvement,  especially  in 
Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  open  season  in  these  States  is  as  follows: 

Maine August  31  to  January  i 

New  Hampshire. September  30  ,,  February  i 

Vermont August  31  ,,  January  i 

Massachusetts.    September  14  ,,  January  i 

Rhode  Island.     August  15  ,,  March  31 

Connecticut  August  31  ,,  January  i 

New  York September  16  >,  January  10 

New  Jersey November  i  ,,  March  75 

Pennsylvania.  .    September  i  .,  April  10 

Many  of  the  ducks  from  the  Hudson  Bay 
country  move  northward  along  the  coast  from 
Chesapeake  Bay  in  the  fall  and  spring,  and 
there  is  another,  flight  to  and  from  the 
Labrador  jjeninsula,  though  the  number  of 
these  migrants  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  great  flocks  from  the  northwest.  It  will 
be  remarked  that,  of  the  States  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  table,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Pennsylvania  permit  spring  shooting, 
which  means  that  the  birds  are  hunted  inces- 
santly from  the  time  of  their  arrival  to  their 
departure.  And  here  again  appear  several 
absurd  inconsistencies  as  between  the  open 
seasons  in  adjoining  States.  In  Connecticut, 
for  example,  the  season  closes  on  the  first  of 
January,  whereas  just  across  the  Sound,  on 
Long  Island,  it  continues  for  ten  days  longer, 
while  in  Rhode  Island  it  is  continued  for  three 
months,  that  is,  until  the  31st  of  March. 
Practically  the  same  situation  exists  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey;  that  is,  the  birds  are 
protected  in  New  York  after  the  loth  of  Janu- 
ary, but  if  they  venture  over  into  New  Jersey 
(a  very  short  flight  from  the  Great  South  Bay 
on  Long  Island,  where  thousands  of  them 
winter)  before  the  15th  of  March,  they  are 
likely  to  get  shot  for  their  carelessness. 
Again,  the  same  fate  awaits  the  New  Jersey 
ducks  who  fail  to  remember  that,  although 
that  State  kindly  permits  them  to  live  there 
after  the  15th  of  March,  just  across  the  Dela- 
ware River  is  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  decrees  that  they  may  be  slaughtered 
until  the  loth  of  April. 

WILD    DUCKS   IN    DANGER    OF    EXTERMINATION 

The  foregoing  facts  will,  perhaps,  serve  to 
explain  why  there  is  very  real  danger  of  the 
extermination  of  the  wild  ducks.  In  order  to 
simplify  the  discussion,  ducks  only  have  been 
mentioned,  but  the  situation  is  practically  the 
same  as  regards  the  geese,  swans,  brant  and 
other  migratory  waterfowl.  The  urgent  need 
is  for  the  immediate  and  absolute  prohibition 
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of  all  spring  shooting, 
which  not  only  makes 
the  open  season  un- 
reasonably long,  but 
is  very  destructive  in 
its  consequences.  For 
it  is  kno\\-n  that  man}- 
ducks  mate  early  in 
the  spring,  and  before 
they  begin  their 
northern  misrration. 
Market-hunters, 
especially,  are  ver)- 
willing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  fact. 
If  they  see  a  duck  and 
a  drake  together,  they 
^ill   shoot    the  duck 

first,  kno^\•ing  that  the  drake,  aiier  cir 
cling  around  for  a  while,  will  almost  cer- 
tainly return  to  find  his  mate.  .\nd  the 
shooting  of  a  duck  who  has  already  select- 
ed her  mate  means  not  alone  the  loss  of 
that  particular  bird,  but  of  an  entire  brood. 
It  is  the  clear  understanding  of  all  this  that 


has  brought  about  the 
])rohibition  of  spring 
shooting  in  many  of 
the  States,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that 
its  continuance  in 
pNs  other    States    is    due 

largely  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  market- 
hunters  and  restaura- 
teurs upon  the  legisla- 
tures  concerned. 


THE    KUBiN 

(A  most  useful  bird,  beloved  and  generally  protected 

in  the  North,  but  slaughtered  as  "game" 

in  many  Southern  States) 


after 


MKS,  SAGE  S  GIFT  OF 
-MARSH  1SL.\ND 

A  ]n  e  n  t  i  o  n  has 
been  made  abo\-e  of 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage's 
recent  noble  assistance  to  the  cause  of 
bird  preservation  in  buying,  as  a  perma- 
nent bird  refuge  Marsh  Island,  which  is 
situated  in  the  Gulf  of  ^Mexico,  immediately 
west  of  the  Mississip])i  delta   region.     The 


f 


Till.    rKiWNV    M'MOPKtKtK 

(■■Apt*r»-r.ily  this  l.ifl  i<  -.'t-  .»rt  worth 
to  th*  farmrf  »h',  }.  i-.     »!•;    '  " 


in  Kotd  Tllf.    M.V.SD-TAII.ICD   I'KiKO.N 

tA  u«rfiil  t<tr<l  'if  thi    ■'■  \hcrr  ii  \n  much 
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THE   NIGHTHAWK    (SOMETIMliS   CALLED    "'BULL   BAT " ) 

(A  valuable  bird  because  it  destroys  great  numbers  of  mosquitoes,  beetles,  and 

grasshoppers.      It  is  frequently  shot  fo;  "sport,"  as  it  flies) 


»  n 


island  is  about  eighteen  miles  long,  by  about 
nine  miles  wide,  and  contains  about  75,000 
acres.  It  is  chiefly  marsh-land  dotted  by 
numerous  lakes  and  ponds  and  threaded  by  a 
labyrinth  of  creeks  and  bayous,  so  it  is  an 
ideal  winter' retreat  for  waterfowl,  especially 
mallards,  black  ducks,  teal  and  canvasback 
ducks,  besides  blue  geese  and  snow  geese, 
herons,  bitterns,  loons,  rails,  and  shore-birds. 
But  there  isj  also  good  shelter  and  plenty  of  nat- 
ural food  for  the  migratory  insectivorous  birds. 


^ 


THE    BOBOLINK 

(Ministrel  of  the  meadows  in  the  Northern  States,  and  very 
useful  as  well  as  beautiful;  but  slain  by  countless  thousands, 
as  the  "reed -bird  "  in  several  Southern  States.  This  slaughter 
goes  on  every  fall,  within  the  corporation  limits  of  the  na- 
tional capital — that  is,  in  the  lowlands  along  the  Eastern 
branch  of  the  Potomac  River — and  the  street  railway  com- 
pany has  been  asked  to  run  special  cars  for  the  gunners) 


THE   KILLDEER   PLOVER 


(An  inland  shore-bird,  mainly  insectivorous,  which  feeds  large- 
ly on  ants,  grasshoppers,  caterpillars,  curculios.  moths,  etc.) 
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The  dedication  of  this  island  in  the  future 
to  bird-preservation  is  none  the  less  satisfac- 
tory  to  the  friends  of  that  cause,  for  the  rea- 
son that  for  the  past  fifty  years  it  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  wildfowl  slaughtering 
grounds  on  this  continent.  Every  year  thou- 
sands of  ducks  and  geese  were  shot  there  for 
the  markets  of  Xew  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Cin- 


i,S3fti^J 


'  1>    NUTHATCH 
(Ahard-w  lys  in  the  Northern  States 

the  year  'round  and  feeds  largely  upon  borers 
and  other  harmful  tree  insects) 


THi;    AMKRICAN    I:(;R1.T 

(Almost  exterminated  for  its  "aigrette"  plumes,  used  in 

decorating  women's  hats) 

cinnati,  and  Chicago.  The  acquirement  of 
the  island  as  a  bird  refuge  was  due  i)rimarily 
to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Kdward  H.  McIIhenny 
of  Avery   Island,  near  by,  and   Mr.  Charles 


KLTREAT  li¥  KGKETS  AND  HI-J<ONS.  MAR«iH  l*»I>\ND.  lOUIhlANA 
(Thi*  la'-iml.  U/ng  imtT\*At%  m  a  «  ry  bircU.  hiu  been  purchaiicU  by 
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^^ 


Vermilion  Bay 


GULF  OF  MEXICO 


MAP  OF  MARSH  JSLAND.  WHICH  MRS.  SAGE  HAS  BOUGHT  AS  A  BIRD  REFUGE 


Willis  Ward,  for  it  was  ihcy  who  secured  an 
option  on  it  and  were  chiclly  inslruniental  in 
persuading  Mrs.  Sage  to  buy  it, — at  a  price 
of  about  $150,000.  Apparently  it  is  the  in- 
tention eventually  to  offer  this  new  bird 
sanctuary  as  a  gift  to  the  nation,  provided  the 
federal  government  or  the  State  of  Louisiana 
will  undertake  to  preserve  it  for  that  purpose 
and  to  protect  it  against  poachers.  In  all 
probability  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


would  gladly  acce])l  this  responsibility  and 
guardianship. 

WHAT   WILL   CONGRESS   DO? 

Because  of  the  novelty  of  the  proposal 
involved,  it  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  predict 
what  will  be  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward 
the  "Federal  migratory  bird  bill,"  as  it  has 
come  to  be  known.     The  fact,  however,  that 


{       r' 


i 
t 


]   ^cf  "^^^^^^^  ^ 


,V       A    -  ■ 


"WILL  YOU  LEAVE  ANY  ONE  OF  THEM  OPEN?" 

(Cartoon  used  in  support  of  the  Bayne  bill,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  game-birds  in  New  York) 
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MARSH  ISLAND  AS  IT  WAS 

(Market -gunner  gathering  a  few  mallards  he  has  just  shot) 
From  The  Illustrated  Outdoor  World 

three  measures  ad\-ocating  federal  protection  dream  of  visionary  sentimentalists.  Indeed, 
for  the  birds,  were  unanimously  reported  to  the  measure  not  only  has  the  earnest  sup- 
Congress  last  year  after  having  had  careful  port  of  naturalists,  but  has  been  declared 
consideration  by  the  Senate  and  House  com-  sound  by  several  lawyers  who  were  engaged 
mittees  concerned,  certainly  indicates  that  to  look  into  the  legality  of  the  principle 
those  bodies  did  not  regard  the  project  as  a  involved. 


l-ROTLCTtt)  WATLKIOWL  AT  MAKSH  ISI-AND 


THE  NEW  WOMAN  IN  THE  MOHAM 

MEDAN   WORLD 

BY  SAINT  NIHAL  SINGH 


WHETHER  you  roam  leisurely  through 
the  Mohammedan  world,  splotched,  as 
it  is,  over  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia — as  the 
writer  recently  had  the  privilege  of  doing — or 
whether  you  carefully  study  the  develop- 
ments of  Islam  from  your  library  table,  no 
feature  of  present-day  Moslem  life  is  so  out- 
standing as  the  transformation  through  which 
its  female  sex  is  passing,  which  already  has 
given  the  various  Islamic  countries  their  van- 
guard of  "new"  women,  and  is  steadily  bring- 
ing forward  the  masses  of  femininity  who  lag 
behind.  In  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  and 
Egypt,  the  principal  lands  populated  by  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet,  this  phenomenon  is  so 
prominent  that  he  who  runs  may  see  it. 

THE    NEW   WOMAN   OF   NEW   TURKEY 

No  dispassionate  re\iew  of  the  events 
which  culminated  in  the  removal  of  Abdul 
Hamid  from  the  throne  four  years  ago  and  the 
elevation  of  Mehmet  V.  to  be  the  ruler  of 
Turkey,  can  ignore  the  part  played  by  the 
new  woman  in  making  the  coup  d'etat  success- 
ful. The  fair  relations  of  the  male  conspira- 
tors, secured  by  their  sex  from  the  workings 
of  Abdul  Hamid's  spy  system,  carried  mes- 
sages from  one  leader  to  another,  thus  con- 
necting up  the  various  wires  which  finally 
fused  into  the  revolt.  Take  these  women 
plotters  out  of  the  Turkish  revolution  and  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  just  how  the  finely 
meshed  net  of  espionage  so  ingeniously  spread 
over  his  whole  realm  by  the  deposed  Sultan 
could  have  been  cheated  of  its  prey. 

To-day  the  new  woman  is  playing  just  as 
useful  a  role  in  the  Near  East  as  she  enacted 
during  the  days  of  the  revolution.  At  the 
moment  these  words  are  being  written,  mem- 
bers of  the  fair  sex  belonging  to  the  most 
exclusive  families  in  Constantinople  are  sell- 
ing flowers  on  the  street  to  raise  money  for  the 
sufferers  from  the  earthquake  which  a  short 
time  ago  devastated  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  What  episode  in  the 
checkered  past  of  the  Caliph's  capital  can 
compare  with  this  innovation ! 

Prominent  in  the  ranks  of  advanced  Turk- 
ish women  is  Selma  Hanoum,  the  sister  of 
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Riza  Bey,  who  gained  renown  for  himself  as 
the  President  of  the  Turkish  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  is  known  to  be  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  female  education.  So  radical  is  she 
that  it  is  whispered  she  has  been  privately 
instructed  by  the  "Young  Turks"  to  dampen 
her  ardor  in  advocating  greater  freedom  for 
women,  lest  her  sermons  may  prove  too  much 
of  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  erstwhile  quiet 
harems.  A  shining  member  of  this  clever 
coterie  is  Hallideh  Edib  Hanoum,  wife  of 
Professor  Salih  Zeky  Bey,  of  the  Imperial 
University  at  Constantinople,  who  holds  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  Turkish  woman 
to  secure  an  academic  degree.  Even  as  a 
child  she  was  exceedingly  bright,  and  was 
decorated,  when  she  was  fifteen  years  old,  by 
the  whimsical  Abdul  Hamid  in  a  moment  of 
generosity,  for  translating  an  English  book 
into  her  mother-tongue.  She  contributes  to 
the  current  literature  of  her  land,  and  has 
written  several  volumes.  Miss  Nazli  Halid, 
the  second  Mohammedan  woman  of  Turkey 
to  obtain  the  decree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  is 
equally  prominent  as  a  worker  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  her  sex. 

Among  the  other  female  Turkish  authors 
may  be  mentioned  Naghier  Hanoum;  Fatima 
Alihe  Hanoum,  daughter  of  Jevdet  Pasha, 
famous  as  a  statesman  and  historian,  and 
Emine  Semie  Hanoum,  her  younger  sister; 
and  Abdul  Hak's  sister,  a  popular  poetess. 
These  and  many  others  contribute  to  the  col- 
umns of  Hanoum  lar  Gazettaise — "Women's 
Gazette" — published  from  Constantinople. 
Some  of  them  are  conversant  with  French, 
German,  or  English,  in  addition  to  their  own 
language,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  they  speak  and 
write  Persian  and  ancient  and  modern  Greek 
as  well.  The  most  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  each  member  of  this  enlightened  sis- 
terhood is  an  irrepressible  passion  to  contrib- 
ute her  mite  to  the  uplift  of  less  fortunate 
Turkish  women. 

THE   FEMININE   PATRIOTS   OF   PERSIA 

The  part  played  by  the  new  woman  in 
Persia's  national  crises  during  recent  years  is 
no  less  significant  than  that  enacted  by  their 
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Turkish  si.sler>.  When  the  constitution  was 
given  to  the  [>e«jple  of  Iran,  the  progressive 
women  of  the  land  of  Omar  went  into  ecsta- 
sies over  it.  Some  of  them  wrote  hallelujahs 
congratulating  the  nation  ujx^n  securing  a 
more  liberal  form  of  government,  and  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  take  part  in  the  demon- 
strations that  celebrated  the  assembling  of 
the  first  parliament  at  Teheran.  Subse- 
quently, when  Mohammed  .\li  sought  to 
crush  out  the  lilx.*rties  of  his  subjects  anrl 
plunged  them  into  a  ci\il  war,  some  of  the 
women  assisted  the  revolution  by  contribu- 
ting to  its  exchequer  the  money  secured  by 
selling  their  pcr^^mal  jewels  and  ornaments; 
and  I* '  •  '^ -ir  ai<l  to  their  mutinous  menfolk 
by  tr,  ing  ixilitical  documents  through 
the  medium  of  the  women  relations  (if  other 
!<•    '          '  '  'hem  on  to  their  r-' 

oi             ,  ,•  .  thus  forming  a 

subtle  endless  chain  of  communication  which 
rlcficd    t\<  ■  I.     A    few    even    went    the 

length  oi  .iiHtr-'-'"  '»•'■•■  '- •  c  for  free- 
dom by  actually  <:  line  attire, 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  S4)lfliers,  and  taking 
fKirt  in  the  ti   '  ' 

.Some  of  tl  i<'-Hpirited  women  of  tin- 

Shah's  riomain  Miiighl  to  dissuade  the  stat en- 
men  frr»m  fastening  the  incubus  of  foreign 


loans  upon  the  country,  and  helped  them  in 
their  endeavor  to  prevent  the  tide  of  Russian 
aggression  from  submerging  their  country. 
One  of  their  many  efforts  in  this  connection 
took  the  form  of  a  demonstration  in  the 
Mejlis  or  parliament.  Scores  of  ladies 
emerged  from  the  shadowy  seclusion  of  the 
harems  that  had  sheltered  them  throughout 
their  existence  from  contact  with  the  work-a- 
day  world,  and  marched  in  a  body  to  the 
Parliament  house.  Arrived  there,  they  in- 
sisted ujMin  being  given  a  hearing  by  the 
representatives  oi  the  nation.  Their  faces 
were  veiled  in  the  orthodox  style,  but  the  eyes 
that  gazed  u|)on  the  unfamiliar  scene  flashed 
fire.  Realizing  that  he  had  to  deal  with  an 
unusually  dilicate  situation,  the  President 
diplomatically  decided  to  receive  the  deputa- 
tion. Thereu|M»n  the  ladies  dramatically 
proceeded  to  impress  the  menilH-rs  of  Parlia- 
ment with  the  necessity  of  presenting  a  bold 
front  to  Slav  encroachment,  not  hesitating,  it 
is  staled  by  resjumsible  authorities.  t(»  flour- 
ish revolvers  and  \'ow  to  take  the  lives  <»f 
their  husbands  anrl  sons  and  kill  themselves 
if  tliiir  prtilidii  wis  ign«»r<"d. 

TIh-  Persian  wunien  have  been  eriiially 
hel|)ful  in  constructive  w(»rk.  Mr.  Morgan 
Shu«ter  relatj-M  in  hin  recently  published  work, 
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THE   BEGUM  OF- JANJIRA,  THE   ONLY  EMANCIPATED 
QUEEN  OF   THE   MOSLEM   WORLD 

"The  Strangling  of  Persia,"  that  a  woman 
volunteered  to  furnish  him  certain  figures 
which  were  badly  needed  by  the  Finance  De- 
partment, of  which  he  then  was  the  head, 
which  no  one  else  could  give.  Although  she 
endangered  her  own  life  and  fortune  as  well  as 
that  of  her  family  by  her  act,  she  readily  gave 
aid  to  the  government.  Other  feminine  pa- 
triots of  Iran  hiive  set  themselves  to  work  to 
educate  girls  and  young  women  and  inspire 
them  to  light  for  the  preservation  of  national 
entity  and  the  advancement  of  emancipation. 

THE   ADVANCED   MOSLEM  WOMEN    OF   INDIA 

The  60,000,000  Mohammedans  of  India, 
who,  unlike  their  fellow-religionists  in  Turkey 
and  Persia,  are  not  convulsed  by  political 
spasms,  but  under  the  peaceful  conditions 
secured  to  them  by  the  firm  hand  of  Great 
Britain,  are  quietly  endeavoring  to  rise  from 
the  abyss  in  which  they  have  lived  ever  since 
the  downfall  of  the  Mogul  Empire — a  task, 
for  all  its  lack  of  ostentation,  no  less  arduous 
than  the  spectacular  revolutionary  process 
through  which  the  two  westerly  Moslem 
nations  are  passing — are  being  helped  in  their 
labor  in  no  mean  measure  l)y  the  women  of 
their  community. 

Prominent  in  the  ranks  of  Indian  Moham- 
medan leaders  is  the  Begum  of  Bhopal,  who 
enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the 
only  woman  in  the  Islamic  world  ruling  in 


her  own  name  and  right.  Though  she  has 
not  seen  fit  to  cast  aside  the  veil,  she  is  recog- 
nized by  all  authorities  to  be  an  efficient  ad- 
ministrator of  her  native  state,  nestling  in  the 
heart  of  India,  which  has  an  area  of  nearly 
7,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
1 ,000,000  souls.  She  has  established  several 
schools  for  girls  and  has  made  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  medical  treatment  of  her  female 
subjects.  Whenever  she  tours  through  any 
portion  of  her  territory,  she  makes  special 
inquiries  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
women,  and  issues  special  orders  to  promote 
their  welfare  and  hapi>iness.  On  her  recent 
return  to  India  from  a  trip  to  England  and 
Europe  she  set  apart  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
endow  a  college  for  women  at  Delhi,  which, 
judging  from  the  details  that  have  leaked  out, 
promises  to  be  a  most  up-to-date  institution 
in  every  particular.  By  means  of  lectures, 
she  is  doing  everything  in  her  power  to  bestir 
the  Moslems  in  all  i)arts  of  Hindostan  and 
inspire  them  to  march  forward  in  the  path  of 
progress. 

This  Mohammedan  queen's  example  is 
being  emulated  by  the  Begum  of  Janjira,  the 
consort  of  the  Nawab  of  the  state  of  that 
name  located  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
She  has  induced  her  husband  to  set  up  many 
modern  female  schools  in  his  domains,  and 
just  recently  has  established  a  woman's  club 
in  her  cai)ital. 

Many  other  enlightened  Moslem  women 
of  India,  of  lesser  station,  are  working  hard  to 
aclv-ance  the  cause  of  feminism  in  their  com- 
munity. To  mention  only  a  few  of  these 
proi)agandists:  A  Mohammedan  widow  of 
Calcutta  conducts  a  school  for  girls  of  exclu- 
si\e  families,  who,  on  account  of  prevailing 
])rejudices,  have  not  hitherto  been  permitted 
by  their  relatives  to  take  advantage  of  the 
educational  opportunities  offered  by  the 
government.  In  Delhi,  the  new  imperial 
center  of  Hindostan,  an  Islamite  woman  edits 
a  monthly  periodical,  every  page  of  which  is 
brimful  of  insjMration  for  feminine  uplift. 
From  Lahore — an  important  Mohammedan 
center  in  India — Miss  Fatima  (the  daughter 
of  Mahbub  Alam,  a  celebrated  journalist) 
issues  another  such  publication  befittingly  en- 
titled Shareef  Bihi — "Gentlewoman." 

PROGRESSIVE   WOMEN    OF   EGYPT 

In  Egypt,  where,  on  account  of  the  British 
occupation,  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  live 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  of  their  con- 
freres in  India,  Princess  Nazli,  an  aunt  of  the 
Khedive,  is  performing  a  task  akin  to  that 
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undertaken  in  Hindostan  by  the  Begums  of 
Bhopal  and  Janjira.  Herself  highly  edu- 
cated, enjoying  the  advantage  of  European 
travel,  and  emancipated  to  the  extent  of 
receixing  male  \-isitors  at  her  receptions,  she 
is  urging  the  men  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs 
to  realize  that  female  education  constitutes 
the  pivotal  point  of  their  national  well-being. 

Recently  a  paf>er  prepared  by  Bahisht-el- 
Badia,  daughter  of  Hafni  Nasif,  an  influential 
Egyptian,  was  read  at  a  Moslem  gathering  at 
Heliopolis,  a  suburb  of  Cairo,  in  which, 
amongst  other  things,  she  asked  that  parents 
who  could  afford  it  should  be  compelled  to 
give  at  least  primar}-  schooling  to  their 
daughters;  that  better  hospital  and  dispensary 
facilities  should  be  pro\-ided  for  women, 
females  admitted  into  the  medical  colleges, 
and  a  nurse  and  midwife  maintained  in  ever}' 
city  and  village  in  Egy-pt  to  attend  women; 
that  special  schools  should  be  established  to 
teach  girls  domestic  science  and  the  care  of 
children;  that  a  competent  teacher  should  be 
employed  in  every  educational  institution  to 
instruct  the  female  pupils  in  good  manners 
and  the  tenets  of  their  religion;  that  a  uni- 
versity for  women  should  be  established; 
that  the  practice  of  polygamy  should  be  dis- 
continued; and  that  the  hiring  of  women  to 
stand  around  the  cofBn  at  funerals  beating 
their  breasts  and  faces  should  be  forbidden. 
While  some  time  must  elapse  Ijefore  these 
reforms  can  be  put  into  actual  ojjeration, 
their  enunciation  by  Mme.  Badia  and  several 
other  women  agitators  shows  the  direction  in 
which  the  wind  is  blowing  in  Eg}pt. 

Not  a  few  Moslem  women  of  the  Nile-land 
have  lately  displayed  Pan-Islamic  sentiments 
by  collecting  funds  to  help  Turkey  fight 
Italian  aggression  in  Tri[>oii.  Mme.  Zubei- 
den  Hanem  Falhi,  who  collected  over  84,000 
and  fonvarded  it  to  the  Turkish  Minister  for 
W  '  —'.y  be  mentioned  as  a  leading  spirit 
a  Egyptian    feminine  Pan-Islamites. 

Attention  may  be  rlirectetl,  in  f>assing,  to  the 
f^'   '     '     '  *T    '  '   n  women  have 

di    .„    -        .  ...    .varfare  against 

the  Italians  in  Tri[K)li  rluring  recent  battle^. 

To-day,  as  one  surveys  the  whole  Moham 

mcdan   world,   similar  e,x;i '■      '»f  the  new 

wf»man  arc  to  Ih!  found  d  here  and 

there.  Many  of  them  have  laken  it  Ufxjn 
XV  '        '  I  nmall  '•  fo  edu- 

i  ■■       .       .  and  t:  '-oks,  to 

ctjnduct  nrw.HpafKrs  and  maga/.ines  devoted 
to   f<  to   .ulvanrc   learning 

i>i   lh»-ir  M-x,  and   to 

ihr  mi  .1  their  ^i^li-rs  by  medi- 
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cal  ministration,  nursing, and  s<-ttl(-tncnl  work. 


THE    NEW   M.\N   IN   MOSLEM   LANDS 

Concurrenth-  with  the  advent  of  the  new 
woman  in  Moslem  lands,  a  new  tj'pe  of  man 
also  has  made  his  appearance.  Educated 
either  in  the  Occident  or  nurtured  on  West- 
ern education  in  his  own  country,  it  is  given 
to  him  to  realize  that  no  race  can  progress  and 
develop  in  a  properly  balanced  manner  if 
one-half  of  it  is  left  uneducated  and  back- 
ward, and  that  the  modernization  of  man 
alone  will  not  be  able  to  Uft  up  the  nation, 
but  that  it  must  simviltaneously  be  accom- 
panied by  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of 
the  women.  Awake  to  this  fact,  he  under- 
stands that  something  more  is  required  than 
progress  along  mill  tar}',  naval,  industrial,  and 
commercial  lines,  if  the  Moslems  want  to  rise 
in  the  scale  of  nations  to  the  height  achieved 
by  the  Americans  and  Europeans.  They 
must  free  their  women  from  the  hampering 
social  customs  that  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  advance,  give  them  an  education 
that  will  enhghten,  ennoble,  and  Uberalize 
them,  and  reorganize  society  so  that  the 
gentler  se.x  shall  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
grow,  with  that  enjoyed  by  the  males. 

This  attitude  is  not  merely  reflected  in 
words,  but  finds  expression  in  the  actions  of 
the  new  man  of  the  Moslem  world.  For  in- 
stance, the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  who  rules 
over  nearly  83,000  square  miles  of  territory 
and  more  than  13,250,000  people  (the  largest 
area  and  population  administered  by  any 
native  chief  in  India),  whose  forefathers  jkjs- 
sessed  as  large  harems  as  any  in  the  world, 
is  monogamous. 

The  changed  attitude  of  the  new  type  of 
Mohammedan  man,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
is  resulting  in  bettering  the  status  of  the 
female  members  of  their  community.  Indeed, 
it  must  be  i)lainly  stated  that  these  men  are 
the  backbone  of  the  movement  which  has 
created  the  vanguard  of  new  Ishimic  women, 
and  which  is  rapidly  filing  the  fetters  of  the 
females  of  the  race. 

.\tISS|()\ARY    ACTIVniKS    AND    INFLUKNCES 

The  birlh  of  llu-  niodt-riii/.ed  lypc  of  hu- 
manity, of  both  sexes,  in  Moslem  lands  un- 
doubtedly is  due  to  the  impart  of  the  Ocri<lcnt 
u|Hin  the  Orient,  tlir  missionary  indncncr 
playing  a  large  part  in  the  liberali/alion  of 
Mohammedan  men  and  women.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  every  Mussulman  country, 
without  a  single  jvxception,  the  first  girls' 
school  was  established  under  the  auspices  and 
through  the  instruin«'ntality  of  the  Western 
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(and  eke  American)  religious  teachers.  To- 
day no  part  of  the  Moslem  world  (with  the 
exception  of  Afghanistan,  which  still  stub- 
bornly repels  the  Christian  propagandists)  is 
without  such  missionary  academies. 

As  a  rule  these  institutions  are  of  an  ele- 
mentary character,  and  only  teach  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  three  R's,  a  little  sewing,  and 
simple  domestic  economy.  Girls  of  all 
classes  are  admitted,  and  in  ;dl  cases  prosely- 
tizing is  subordinated  to  educational  work. 
However,  here  and  there  the  missionaries  are 
conducting  academies 
where  the  highest  form 
of  culture  is  imparted 
exclusively  to  young 
ladies.  The  most  prom- 
inent endeavor  of 
this  kind  is  the  Ameri- 
can College  for  Girls  in 
Constantinople,  estab- 
lished in  187 1  as  a  high 
school,  and  in  i8go 
raised  to  the  status  of  a 
college.  Most  of  the 
members  of  its  facult\" 
are  American  women 
with  American  univer- 
sity diplomas,  and  it 
is  being  maintained 
through  the  liberalit}- 
of  American  philan- 
thropists. At  present 
it  has  125  pupils,  about 
31  of  them  Moslems, 
who  are  taught  English 
literature  and  composi- 
tion, German,  French, 
vernacular,  mathe- 
matics, the  Bible, 
physiology,  h  i  s  t  o  r  }• , 
physics,  Latin,  Greek, 
chemistry,  biology, 
ethics,  and  music.  An- 
other institution  maintained  by  missionaries 
for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Moslem 
lands  is  the  Isabella  Thoburn  College  at 
Lucknow,  India,  which  also  owes  its  existence 
to  American  generosity. 

GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS 

These  missionary  schools  are  being  supj)le- 
mented  by  female  academies  esta1:)lished  and 
conducted  by  the  various  governments.  The 
Turkish  administration,  despite  its  financial 
difficulties  and  perplexing  war  problem,  has 
provided  girls'  schools  of  a  more  or  less  mod- 
ern type  in  all  the  principal  cities,  while  in  the 
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small  schools  attached  to  practically  every 
mosque  in  the  empire,  children  of  both  sexes 
are  taught  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  in 
addition  to  learning  the  Koran  by  heart.    The 
government  maintains  a  well-equipped  and 
ade(]uately  staffed  institution  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  at  Constantinople;  another  for 
medical  and  nursing  training;  and  art  and 
domestic  science  academies — all  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  the  fair  sex.     The  Persian  ad- 
ministration, in  spite  of  the  chaotic  state  of 
its  affnirs,  has  not  altogether  forgotten  its  re- 
sponsibility    in     this 
matter.     India,  of  all 
the  Mohammedan 
countries,  is  most  for- 
tunate in  this  respect, 
a  network  of  female 
schools   being  spread 
o\'er  the  whole  penin- 
sula, there  being  high 
schools    and    colleges 
maintained  by  the 
British -Indian     Gov- 
ernment exclusively 
for  women.  The  British 
occupation  of   Egypt 
has  been  instrumental 
in    bringing   similar 
blessings  to  the  Mos- 
lem woman  of  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs.  Lord 
Kitchener,    the    new 
Agent-General  at 
Cairo,    is    displaying 
commendable    energy 
in    multiplying    girls' 
schools  and  is  sanguine 
about  the  advance  of 
female    education    in 
that  part  of  the  world. 
The  European  occupa- 
tion of    the  northern 
belt  and  other  Islamic 
parts  of  Africa  is  gradually  resulting  in  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  rising  generation  of  women . 
These  direct  agencies  for  Moslem  feminine 
progress  are  being  supi)lemented,  in  an  indi- 
rect manner,  by  the  presence  of  American  and 
European  wonien,  who  to-day  are  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  whose  example 
unconsciously   and  in^'oluntarily  is   tending 
toward  the  freeing  of  Mohammedan  women 
from  handicapping  customs. 

The  sum  total  of  the  effect  of  these  agencies 
is  evident  in  the  presence  of  the  vanguard  of 
new  women,  who,  in  small  numbers,  are  to  be 
found  in  all  Islamic  lands,  as  it  also  is  apparent 
in  the  recruits  from  the  uneducated  women. 


THE   PEOPLE  AND  THE 

TRUSTS 

THIS  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  seven  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  Review  of  Re- 
\aEWS,  beginning  with  the  June  number.  "Big  Business  and  the  Citizen,"  by  the  same 
author  as  the  present  article,  was  published  in  two  parts  in  June  and  July.  It  was  followed 
by  "The  Borrower  and  the  Money  Trust,"  by  A.  W.  Atwood,  "The  Efficiency  of  Labor,"  by 
Charles  B.  Going,  "The  Investor,"  by  A.  H.  Gleason,  "The  Middleman,"  by  A.  W.  Atwood. 
The  series  now  closes  with  "The  Captain  of  Industry'"  printed  below. 

It  is  believed  that  the'  general  plan,  which  has  been  outlined  in  these  articles,  will  do 
more  to  prevent  the  development  and  continuance  of  monopoly  than  any  of  the  more  drastic 
remedies  which  have  been  tried  or  suggested.  ^Though  not  presented  as  a  panacea,  it  will 
draw  the  fangs  of  the  predatory  representatives  of  Big  Business,  while  bringing  no  injury  to 
legitimate  enterprise. 

Publicity  of  all  the  essential  facts  of  organization,  methods  and  operation  of  those  con- 
cerns which  have  control  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  field  in  any  industry  is  the  keynote. 
The  facts  are  to  be  obtained  by  a  Commission  on  Interstate  Trade,  which  will  substitute 
for  the  haphazard  methods  now  being  tried,  a  firm  and  orderly  procedure. 

In  the  present  article  the  official  representative  of  Big  Business  is  discussed  under  the 
title,  "  The  Captain  of  Industry."  The  invaluable  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  Society 
are  shown ; .  but  it  is  also  indicated  that  he  has,  in  later  years,  wandered  far  from  his  legitimate 
function.  He  has  in  many  cases,  become  a  speculator  instead  of  a  manufacturer,  and  our 
industrial  efficiency  has  been  threatened  and  our  industrial  progress  has  been  halted  thereby. 
Mr.  Thompson  shows  that  under  a  regime  of  Publicity  the  Captain  of  Industry  will  be  forced 
to  return  to  his  proper  task,  namely,  making  the  most  effective  combination  of  men  and 
materials,  to  his  own  advantage  and  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  INDUSTRY 

BY  HOLLAND  THOMPSON 

f  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York) 

A  T  a  public  dinner  in  New  York  a  year  ago  nant,   however,  has  not  yet  comi)rchended 

'^*-  the  subject  for  discus.sion  was  "The  Re-  the  message. 

lation  of  Government  to  Business."     One  of       Such  industrial  survivals  of  past  ages  do 

tl-      -      I    -  I  his  address  with  the  fol-  not  realize  that  they  are  living  in  a  new 

!«'  •nee:  "The  most  remark-  world.     They    do    not    sec    that    they    are 

able  thing  about  the  relations  of  the  govern-  loudly  proclaiming  the  divine  right  of  kings 

ment  to  '      '  to  me  to  be  that  it  is  to  an  age  which  has,  decisively  and  finally, 

necessary  :. ..cm  at  all."  repudiated    that    doctrine.     The    story    of 

Thi.s  statement  expresses  better  than  pages  King  Canute  conveys  no  meaning  to  them, 

of  description  the  attitude  of  many  ex[K)nents  We  arc  told  that  this  monarch  set  up  his 

of  Hi;'  f'  'Tiess  to-day.     Hiisiness  must  not  throne  on  the  seuslu)re  and  ronunanded  the 

\)C  ill  in  its  triumphal  progress.     No  waves  to  refrain  from  a|)])roarhiiig  him.     The 

wrong  may  be  righted,  no  injustice  may  be  waves  wet  the  royal  feet,  and  if  the  throne 

<1      '     '  '  '         i'»n  wouhl  "disturb  harl  not  bcf-n  removed  would  have  drcMuhcd 

bu    ..  ..;     ..,        .' )i  an  attitude  was  and   «»vrrwhelin<:d    the   royal    person.     'Phis 

even  more  common,  but  in  these  days  many  happened  qoo  years  ago,  and  similar  com- 

of  our  industrial  kings  have  <.rn\  the  IkuuI  mands  to  respect  royalty  are  no  more  |»ower- 

writing  on  the  wall,  and  have  ariMii<l«-d  their  ful  to-day.     Our  ("aplain  of   Industry  must 

f{)ee(h  if  not  their  |)rartirrs.     A  large  rem-  (ome  to  realizt;  this  fad. 

72» 
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Who  Is  this  Captain  of  Industry? 

That  grim  old  Scot,  Thomas  Carlyle,  is 
credited  with  coining  the  phrase  "Captain  of 
Industry,"  which  has  now  passed  into  com- 
mon speech,  though,  as  often  happens,  with 
a  meaning  somewhat  changed.  The  Captain 
of  Industry  whom  Carlyle  knew,  was  the 
strong  man  who  had  struggled  to  the  front, 
often  from  the  lower  ranks  of  society.  He 
was  the  potter,  knowing  his  trade,  who  had 
become  the  master  first  of  a  few  wheels,  and 
then  of  many;  or  the  cotton  spinner,  who  had 
gathered  a  few  operatives  around  him,  and 
had  seen  his  plant  expand  until  he  counted 
his  workmen  by  the  hundred.  Under  his 
charge  the  raw  materials  had  been  subdued 
and  made  to  serve  mankind.  Because  he  was 
able  to  make  better  combinations  of  7nen  and 
materials  than  his  fellows  he  rose  from  the 
ranks. 

We  have  seen  a  similar  development  in 
America.  The  Studebaker  brothers,  skilful 
in  wood  and  iron,  made  good  wagons,  and  a 
little  factory  was  set  up.  Gradually  it  ex- 
])anded  as  the  demand  grew,  other  kinds  of 
vehicles  were  added,  and  the  Studebaker 
name  is  now  known  far  and  wide.  In  a  log 
hut  Washington  Duke  manufactured,  crudely 
and  roughly,  the  tobacco  grown  upon  his  few 
acres,  and  then  sold  the  product  at  retail  from 
a  wagon.  The  little  factory  grew  during  his 
lifetime  into  a  great  establishment  which  sent 
its  products  around  the  world.  A  half- 
century  ago  John  B.  Stetson  with  two  work- 
men began  the  manufacture  of  hats.  Now 
the  employees  are  numbered  in  the  thou- 
sands. A  little  woolen  mill  with  a  dozen 
looms  established  by  a  weaver  who  had  saved 
a  few  dollars,  has  in  the  course  of  time  come 
to  clothe  many  thousands.  Go  back  into  our 
industrial  history  and  hundreds  of  similar 
instances  present  themselves. 

These  men  had  no  advantages  over  their 
neighbors,  other  than  their  skill,  their  shrewd- 
ness, and  their  ability  to  manage  the  men  they 
called  in  to  work  for  them.  Their  factories 
were  their  pride,  their  workmen  often  their 
friends  and  neighbors,  who  came  to  them  for 
advice  and  counsel  when  difficulties  appeared. 
Around  their  factories  grew  up  little  villages, 
many  of  which  have  become  flourishing 
cities. 

They  bought  their  materials  as  cheaply  as 
they  could  and  sold  their  product  for  the  best 
price  they  could  get.  They  put  honest  mate- 
rial and  honest  work  into  their  goods  striving 
to  make  them  durable  rather  than  cheap. 
Their  advertising  was  effective  and  cheap, — 


the  personal  recommendation  of  satisfied 
customers.  They  kept  no  elaborate  cost 
sheets  but  the  size  of  the  plant  was  such  that 
the  eye  of  the  master  was  everywhere.  Gen- 
erally he  had  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  different  departments,  and  of 
the  individual  workmen,  though  the  modern 
efficiency  engineer  might  be  able  to  show  him 
many  weak  places. 

Men  such  as  these,  and  their  establish- 
ments, were  the  product  of  their  times. 
They  were  public  benefactors,  for  they 
seized  upon  neglected  opportunities  and 
transformed  crude  material  into  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  Capital  alone  or  labor  alone  is  in- 
effective. The  man  who  combines  them  in 
due  proportion  renders  high  service,  and  de- 
serves much  from  society.  By  them  the 
machine  was  brought  into  service  to  replace 
the  more  wasteful  methods  of  former  days. 
Jealousy  and  envy  hardly  touched  them,  for  it 
was  agreed  that  their  success  was  deserved. 

How  the  Captain  of  Industry  Changed  as  the 
Years  Went  By 

Such  was  the  Captain  of  Industry  in  an 
earlier,  simpler  America,  but  such  conditions 
did  not  last.  As  the  business  grew  to  great- 
ness, too  often  he  or  his  son  developed  less 
attractive  traits.  He  began  to  think  of  him- 
self as  made  of  different  clay.  His  achieve- 
ments seemed  to  him  not  of  a  diff'erent  degree 
but  of  a  different  character.  To  the  great 
god  Success,  as  typified  by  his  business,  he 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  the  public,  his  work- 
men, and  in  extreme  cases  his  family. 

When  the  public  interest  confficted  with 
the  apparent  success  of  lus  business,  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  public.  If  the  people  re- 
fused to  yield  to  his  demands  he  bribed  or 
bullied  their  representatives, — aldermen,  leg- 
islators, or  even  judges.  Naturally  there  was 
resentment  and  in  many  cases  our  Captain  of 
Industry  went  into  politics,  finding  it  easier 
to  arrange  that  only  men  easily  influenced 
were  elected  to  office. 

Once  the  employer  and  his  men  had  felt 
that  they  were  working  together  toward  a 
common  end;  but  gradually  the  former  began 
to  look  upon  the  latter  as  no  more  than  a  part 
of  his  machinery  of  production.  In  his  own 
eyes  he  became  a  superior  being  "giving 
work"  to  those  of  a  lower  order.  Sympathy 
and  fellow  feeling  were  lost  and  the  workmen 
began  to  think  of  rebellion.  These  attempts 
to  thwart  his  will  were  met  with  mingled 
astonishment  and  rage  by  our  conquering 
Caesar,  who  could  not  comprehend  such 
insolence.     He  was  too  much  obsessed  by 
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self  to  develop  a  social  consciousness.  In  one 
respect  at  least  he  was  a  thoroughgoing  in- 
di\'idualist.  He  believed  in  perfect  liberty — 
for  himself. 

The   New   Captain    of  Industry    Who    Has 
Succeeded  the  Old 

At  this  point  another  figure  comes  to  the 
front  and  usurps  the  position  and  the  name 
of  the  Captain  of  Industry.  The  latter  knew 
his  particular  mode  of  production  from  raw 
material  to  finished  product.  The  usurper 
calls  himself  a  financier  and  seeks  control  of 
various  industries,  the  product  of  which  per- 
haps he  has  hardly  seen.  He  neither  knows 
nor  cares  to  learn  the  processes  of  manufac- 
ture. So  we  have  "railroad  kings"  whose 
knowledge  of  that  complicated  activity  was 
gained  in  a  parlor  car,  and  presidents  of  great 
combinations,  dealing  with  the  primary  neces- 
sities of  life,  whose  training  for  their  positions 
was  secured  in  a  law  office  or  a  banking  house. 
In  fact  the  new  personages  deal  less  in  the  real 
tangible  product  than  in  the  paper  evidences  of 
a  share  in  the  control  of  such  product.  They 
are,  in  numerous  cases,  ^sith  some  notable 
exceptions,  not  manufacturers  but  promoters 
and  speculators  who  expect  their  profits  from 
the  investing  rather  than  from  the  consuming 
public. 

In  other  cases  they  are  but  "hired  men" 
placed  in  office  by  the  financial  interests 
which  have  undertaken  to  combine  the  lead- 
ing concerns  in  that  particular  branch  of 
industry.  Their  own  stake  in  the  business  is 
often  r  -'-ifjlc,  except  as  they  may  receive 
the  cr  .  •.  hich  fall  from  their  employers' 

table.  I'hey  take  orders  from  a  board  of 
directors  as  ignorant  as  them.selves,  and  trans- 
mit them  to  their  subordinates.  Men,  even 
whole  establishments,  are  no  more  than 
pawns  on  a  chessboard. 

The  New  .^f onagers  Are  Sotnelimes  Successful 

}  er,   that   we  ac- 

kn'  .  .^  -  :^ —  ;..L  ;.;...iicial  agents  have 
sometimes  succeeded  l>elter  than  might  have 
fK'cn  <  'I.     S<jmetimes  a  fresh  [Kiint  of 

view,  .1  ,,>.,..!  unfettered  by  the  routine  which 
ha.s  U>und  tho-.c  bred  in  that  particular  in- 
dustry, may  discover  o[)|K>rtunitics  for  econ- 
omy or  for  hitherto  unnoticcf). 
Such  ca-scs  ni                    are  rare. 

Where  the  combination  i»  successful,  those 
in  control  arc  seldom  manufa(  turers  only. 
Their  chief  profits  come  not  in  dividends  but 
from  the  st<H  k  market,  from  reorganizations, 
from  exchange  of  stocks  f<»r  Iwnrls,  or  the 


reverse.  The  common  stock  of  the  old  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company  and  its  affiliated 
organizations,  in  the  beginning,  was  chiefly 
water,  and  was  sold  with  difficulty.  After  a 
time  bonds  were  offered  the  holders  of  the 
stock  in  exchange  for  the  certificates,  and  the 
stock  gravitated  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men. 
When  it  was  safely  concentrated,  dividends 
increased  enormously,  and  we  have  seen  the 
stock  sell,  even  after  the  decree  of  dissolution 
was  announced,  at  more  than  $500.  This 
case  though  more  flagrant  than  most  differs 
only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind  from  others 
which  might  be  mentioned.  The  story  is  told 
at  length  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Corporations. 

How  Did  Our  New  Captain  of  Industry  Use 
His  Power. ^ 

When  several  of  the  important  concerns  in 
every  line  of  industry  came  under  unified 
control,  the  attempt  was  made  to  include 
others,  peaceably  or  forcibly.  If  the  old- 
fashioned  Captain  of  Industry  wished  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  the  business 
which  he  or  his  father  had  built  up,  war  was 
declared,  for  the  managers  of  the  new  organi- 
zation soon  learned  that  the  anticipated  profits 
of  combination  could  not  be  reaped  unless 
substantial  monopoly  was  secured. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  real 
economies  in  concentration  and  combination. 
There  are  many  legitimate  opportunities  of 
reducing  expenses,  by  eliminating  waste  and 
duplication  of  effort.  Each  plant  may  do  the 
particular  kind  of  work  for  which  it  is  best 
fitted;  a  trade  secret,  or  an  imjiroved  method 
becomes  the  common  property  of  all  the 
mills,  the  selling  force  may  be  reduced,  or  the 
same  force  may  be  spread  over  a  greater  terri- 
tory. A  smaller  office  force  is  rcc|uired,  and 
the  cost  of  supervision  may  be  reduced. 
There  are,  however,  certain  disadvantages  to 
which  reference  will  be  made  later. 

Tho  war  on  the  independent  was  waged 
with  scant  regard  to  fairness.  The  methods 
of  attack  were  and  are  many.  We  have  seen 
prices  reduced  only  in  the  territory  of  a 
smaller  competitor,  we  have  seen  a  great  con- 
cern making  several  grades  or  varieties  of 
pr<Mluct  reduce  the  price  of  one  below  cost  in 
order  to  crijiple  or  crush  a  competitor  who 
ma<le  that  one  only.  Wi'  have  seen,  and  we 
see  to-day,  wherever  the  combination  dares, 
the  attempt  to  force  the  buyer  or  the  lessee 
to  (h-al  only  with  the  trust.  Conlidential 
ag<-nts  of  the  combination  have  sought  em- 
plf)yment  with  the  independent,  or  his  em- 
I)loyecs    have    been    bribed    to    rt  port    the 
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details  of  his  business  to  the  power  which 
was  striving  to  crush  him. 

Mysterious  Forces  Hamper  the  Independent 
Manufacturer 

This  modern  Captain  of  Industry  is,  as  was 
said  above,  often  a  part  of  a  great  financial 
organism  which  may  be  able  to  exert  pressure 
upon  the  independent  in  various  other  ways. 
His  raw  materials  may  be  delayed  because 
the  cars  bringing  them  are  mysteriously  side- 
tracked at  a  way  station ;  or  the  railroad  may 
unexpectedly  fail  to  furnish  cars  to  carry 
away  his  products;  or  his  bank  may  apolo- 
getically decline  to  extend  further  credit. 

To  what  extent  these  unfair  and  dishonest 
methods  have  been  employed  is  not  known 
and  will  never  be  known.  Men,  jealous  of 
their  personal  honor,  exemplary  in  their  pri- 
vate life,  patrons  of  art  and  learning,  liberal 
supporters  of  charitable  institutions,  have  by 
some  queer  moral  twist  brought  themselves  to 
traffic  with  spies  and  informers.  They  have 
stooped  to  debauch  a  board  of  aldermen  or  a 
legislature,  and  in  many  cases  the  voters 
themselves,  to  the  end  that  special  privileges 
be  granted  them,  or  that  the  reasonable  appli- 
cations of  a  competitor  might  be  denied,  or 
that  unfair  burdens  might  be  imposed  upon 
him.  In  his  private  capacity  the  Captain  of 
Industry  often  has  a  conscience  which  he  does 
not  exhibit  when  acting  for  his  corporation. 

Why  Has  the  Captain  of  Industry  Thought 
Such  Actions  Necessary? 

One  cause  of  such  ruthless  attempts  to  gain 
complete  control  was  the  failure  of  the  original 
combination  to  return  the  expected  profits  from 
operation.  The  plants  which  were  com- 
bined were  not  always  the  newest  or  the  best 
equipped,  and  therefore  the  average  efficiency 
could  not  be  the  highest.  Almost  invariably 
these  inferior  plants  were  taken  into  the  com- 
bination upon  an  inflated  valuation,  and  the 
concern  was  charged  with  a  floating  debt  so 
enormous  that  the  ILxed  charges  absorbed  the 
greater  part  of  the  income.  If  the  stock  was 
to  be  sold  some  profits  must  be  shown. 

But  it  is  in  this  capacity  of  speculator  that 
our  modern  Captain  of  Industry  appears  to 
the  least  advantage.  In  his  private  capacity 
he  would  serve  as  a  trustee  with  unswerving 
honesty,  but  as  trustee  for  the  investor  in  the 
stocks  and  bonds  of  his  corporation  he  has 
often  been  guilty  of  practices  which  cannot  be 
defended  under  any  code  of  morals  except 
that  of  tooth  and  claw.  Mr.  Gleason  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Review  has  shown 
some  of  the  methods  by  which  the  insider  has 


been  enriched  and  the  public  defrauded.  AH 
these  are  no  part  of  his  legitimate  functions  as 
a  manufacturer,  or  as  any  other  sort  of  a  busi- 
ness man,  for  that  matter. 

The    Largest    Concerns    Not    Always    Most 
Efficient 

Here  it  may  be  worth  while  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  largest  concerns  are  not 
always  most  efficient.  There  seems  to  be 
a  point  beyond  which  increase  in  size  does  not 
invariably  afford  increased  economy,  at  least 
with  the  grade  of  managing  ability  so  far 
developed.  It  seemed  to  be  generally  agreed 
in  the  testimony  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  Commerce  last  winter,  that 
a  steel  plant  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,000, 
for  example,  can  produce  and  sell,  at  least  as 
cheaply  as  the  Steel  Corporation.  The  point 
of  high  efliciency  in  some  other  industries 
may  be  reached  with  a  much  lower  capitali- 
zation. 

"No  tree  reaches  quite  to  the  sky,"  is  a 
phrase  which  may  be  applied  to  men  even 
though  we  have  developed  financial  giants. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  men  a  gen- 
eral, however  skilful,  can  use  effectively. 
There  is  likewise  a  point  beyond  which  even 
industrial  generals  can  neither  think  nor 
project  their  personaUties.  Here  is  the  weak- 
ness of  combinations  of  abnormal  size,  as  a 
study  of  our  great  industrial  mammoths 
will  prove. 

Let  us  grant  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
the  great  combination  may  be  able  to  get, 
either  by  purchase,  or  by  ownership  of  the 
sources  of  supply,  cheaper  raw  materials  than 
its  smaller  rivals.  Let  us  acknowledge  that 
it  may  reduce  materially  the  selling  cost. 
Grant  further  that,  legitimately  or  illegiti- 
mately, it  can  cut  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  the  bone.  Suppose  also  that  its  heads, 
through  their  financial  affiliations,  can  force 
customers  to  buy  at  an  exorbitant  price.  Let 
us  agree  that  its  size  and  influence  can  assure 
it  an  abundant  supply  of  capital  when 
needed.  Grant  all  of  these — though  in  doing 
so  we  may  be  too  liberal — and  we  have  not 
told  the  whole  story.  The  important  factor 
of  Labor  engaged  in  production  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

Where  Big  Business  Fails  to  Produce  Results 

The  actual  labor  force  is  seldom  so  efficient, 
man  for  man,  in  these  great  combinations  as 
in  single  independent  concerns,  because  it  is 
not  so  well  handled.  Thomas  Carlyle  was 
not  an  economist  but  we  are  beginning  to 
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comprehend  that  in  his  wildest  frenzy  there 
was  much  economic  truth.  For  example, 
when  he  says,  "Love  of  men  cannot  be 
bought  by  cash  payment  and  without  love 
men  cannot  endure  to  be  together,"  he  utters 
a  profound  truth.  How  can  men  feel  affec- 
tion for  an  employer  who,  perhaps,  has  never 
seen  the  plant,  or  feel  loyalty  toward  a  force? 

Big  Business  has  always  been  weakest  in 
dealing  with  labor.  In  the  production  of  an 
article  in  which  the  chief  cost  is  the  raw 
material,  or  the  expense  of  distribution,  the 
weakness  may  not  be  so  apparent  but  it  seems 
to  be  established  that  as  the  proportion  of  labor 
rises,  the  efficiency  of  Big  Business  declines. 

Therefore  a  well  equipped  concern,  large 
enough  to  gain  economies  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing,— provided  that  its  manager  be  corre- 
spondingly efficient — will  be  able  to  exist  and 
prosper  in  the  face  of  any  combination  likely 
to  be  formed,  provided  that  it  be  protected  from 
unfair  and  predatory  competition  on  the  part  of 
a  stronger  adversary. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  unfit  should  be 
bolstered  up.  The  sooner  the  incompetent 
manufacturer  fails  and  gives  way  to  the 
wiser  man  who  can  use  the  opportunities  to 
greater  advantage  the  better  for  the  public. 
The  sooner  the  badly  located,  improperly  con- 
structed plant  is  closed  the  greater  the  public 
gain.  And  yet,  because  the  jjublic  does  not 
always  think  clearly,  it  sometimes  blames  the 
trust  for  doing  what  is  in  some  cases,  the  only 
justifiable  thing,  that  is,  cio.sing  down  a  plant 
which  can  not  produce  goods  cheaply  in  com- 
parison with  others. 

Nor  is  this  demand  for  protection  of  the 
smaller  concern  from  unfair  competition  a 
plea  for  mediocrity,  nor  is  it  an  attempt  to 
restrain  the  strong  from  developing  legiti- 
mately. But  these  concerns  over  which  our 
nap  Captain  of  Industry  reigns,  have  not 
grarum;  they  have  been  made.  Few  wouifl  deny 
the  right  of  a  single  concern  to  grow  larger,  for 
bigness  has  not  yet  been  declared  a  sin.  It 
Is  size  attained  by  absorbing  or  destroying 

ot*"'  ' -ns  to  which  we  object.     No  con- 

c<  to  fjoniinate  a  field  al)solulely  on 

account  of  its  natural  growth. 

An  ab-/)li!!  'of  course  difTinilt, 

if  not  imjKi-       .  .^n-nt,  and  except  in 

the  ea.siJy  regulatcfj  natural  mono|M)lirs,  will 
not  \>v  tolerated  in  the  prc-sent  trn)|KT  of  the 
American  jM-oplr.  'Ilicy  are  not  willing  to 
accq*t  mono|Kj|y  regulated  or  unn*gulat«-d. 
It  In  the  willed  iR-lief  of  the  great  Ixnly  of  our 
dliz^'ns  that  no  man  ttr  s<'t  of  men  ran  b<r 
truHtef]  with  absolute  iKjwcr,  To  acccjit 
al>v)lute  mono|K)|y  mcann  to  deliver  the  tax- 


ing power  into  irresponsible  hands.  No 
principle  is  more  firmly  fixed  than  that  taxes 
may  not  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of 
those  taxed.  Yet  this  is  not  the  most  serious 
reason  for  refusing  to  allow  the  Captain  of 
Industry  to  assume  dictatorial  powers. 

Possible  E.xtortian  Not  the  Most  Serious  Ob- 
jection to  Monopoly 

On  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  this 
power  of  extorting  monopoly  price,  and  the 
probability  of  seeing  the  power  exercised 
must  be  the  most  serious  objection  to  monop- 
oly. This  view  is  shortsighted  and  super- 
ficial. There  is  a  deeper  objection,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  welfare. 

The  greatest  evil  accompanying  monopoly  is 
the  inevitable  hindrance  to  technical  progress. 
Though  the  size  and  wealth  of  a  great  com- 
.  bination  may  enable  it  to  maintain  a  staff  of 
scientists  and  inventors,  the  fundamental 
improvements  have  not  been  made  to  order. 
They  have  been  worked  out  in  laboratories  or 
workshops,  they  have  come  because  they  were 
needed  under  the  spur  of  necessity.  A  sub- 
stantial monopoly  is  inclined  to  rest  upon  its 
oars,  even  to  the  extent  of  burying  patents. 
Why  send  costly  machinery  to  the  scrap  heap 
or  make  extensive  and  expensive  charges  in 
processes  and  plant  when  the  consuming  pub- 
lic must  come  to  buy? 

Just  what  difference  docs  this  make?  A 
moment's  thought  will  give  the  answer. 
We  cannot  maintain  our  present  standards  of 
life,  to  say  nothing  of  raising  them,  unless 
improvements  in  processes  and  machinery 
continue  to  be  made.  The  poorest  home  to- 
day contains  comforts  and  luxuries  which  the 
richest  could  not  have  a  generation  or  two 
ago,  because  the  amount  of  labor  necessary 
to  i)roduce  an  article  has  been  so  reduced, 
that  the  labor  set  free  may  engage  in  the  pro- 
duction of  other  articles.  To  illustrate: 
Once  the  whole  energy  of  the  population  was 
devoted  to  securing  enough  food  to  maintain 
existence.  Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  over 
So  i)er  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United 
.States  reported  by  the  ('ensus  as  engaged  in 
gainful  ()Ccu|)ations,  was  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. In  KMO  less  than  t,()  per  cent,  was  so 
engagerl,  thouj',h  the  po|)ulalion  as  a  whole 
has  a  fuller,  more  varied  diet.  If  as  much 
labor  were  ref|uiref|  to  produce  a  bushel  of 
wheat  to-<lay  as  a  hundred  years  ago,  bread 
wouM  be  a  luxury. 

Instances  can  be  nuilliplied.  Nails  arc  so 
cheap  that  it  has  been  (ahulaled  thai  it  is 
cheaper  for  a  tar|<<-iiter  not  lo  stoop  to  |)i(k 
up  one  he  has  drop|)cd.     The  invention  of 
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machinery  for  nail  making  has  replaced  the 
labor  formerly  required.  The  same  is  true 
of  matches,  of  paper,  of  cotton  cloth,  and  of 
hundreds  of  other  things. 

As  our  natural  resources  become  exhausted, 
and  as  our  population  grows,  not  only  through 
natural  increase,  but  through  immigration, 
we  must  continue  to  substitute  machinery  for 
haryl  labor,  must  devise  new  processes  to  the 
same  end,  or  go  backward.  These  machines, 
these  processes,  though  carefully  guarded  for 
a  period,  become  common  property  in  time. 
We  should  not  begrudge  the  inventor's  gains. 
Though  they  may  seem  exorbitantly  large, 
our  condition  is  no  worse  than  it  was  before 
the  invention  was  made,  and  after  a  limited 
time  all  share  the  benefits. 

Monopoly  has  always  been  slow  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  changes  and  itnprovements,  upon 
which  our  continued  progress  depends,  and  this 
is  the  most  important  objection  to  allowing  com- 
plete coticentration. 

How  Can  Monopoly  Be  Prevented? 

Since  the  strongest  weapon  of  the  combina- 
tion is  predatory  competition,  any  method  by 
which  this  competition  can  be  checked  is 
likely  to  prevent  the  development  of  a  com- 
plete monopoly.  Though  the  American  To- 
bacco Company,  for  example,  continued  to 
absorb  many  independent  concerns,  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  continuance  of  such  a  policy.- 
In  an  industry  where  the  profits  are  large, 
independent  concerns  will  constantly  be  or- 
ganized, and,  as  they  are  bought  up  others 
will  come  into  existence,  sometimes  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  out  to  the  combination. 
Obviously  our  Captains  of  Industry  cannot 
continue  such  a  policy  of  absorption  indefi- 
nitely. But  where,  by  any,  or  all,  of  the 
predatory  methods  mentioned  above,  they 
can  threaten  the  existence  of  the  competing 
concern,  fewer  men  will  enter  the  industry. 

Publicity  the  Cure  for  Predatory  Competition 

Full  publicity  of  the  organization,  opera- 
tion, and  methods  of  a  great  concern  will  do 
more  to  keep  its  managers  in  the  paths  of 
rectitude  than  any  number  of  penal  statutes. 
The  statutes  will  be  necessary  in  some  cases, 
for  there  are  men  who  are  hardened  and 
defiant,  but  the  number  is  small. 

A  Commission  on  Interstate  Trade  armed 
with  the  power  to  secure  full  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  a  business,  and  then  to  publish 
the  result  of  its  findings,  would  check  unfair 
methods  almost  instantly.     Heretofore,  the 


doings  of  the  directors  and  officers  of  Big 
Business  have  been  shrouded  with  an  impen- 
etrable veil  of  secrecy.  Tear  it  aside,  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  strike  in  the  dark,  and 
the  blow  will  be  withheld.  Men  do  not 
openly  plot  wickedness. 

The  different  forms  which  this  commission 
might  take  were  discussed  at  some  length  in 
the  July  number  of  this  magazine.  They 
differ  in  detail  but  the  essential  idea  of  Pub- 
licity is  common  to  all.  Two  bills  to  estab- 
lish such  a  commission  were  introduced  in  the 
United  States  Senate  at  its  last  session. 

The  plan  of  Senator  Newlands  provides  for 
a  commission  of  three  members,  with  liberal 
salaries  and  a  long  term  of  office.  The 
powers  given  are  chiefly  those  of  visitation* 
examination,  investigation  and  publication. 
All  the  essential  facts  of  organization,  condi- 
tion and  methods  of  all  corporations  doing  a 
business  of  more  than  $5,000,000  a  year,  are 
to  be  reported  at  regular  intervals  and  so 
much  of  this  report  as  seems  expedient  may 
be  published.  The  commission  may  on  its 
own  motion,  whenever  it  seems  desirable, 
make  a  fuller  investigation  of  the  affairs  of 
any  concern  and  publish  its  findings. 

The  plan  of  Senator  Cummins  calls  for  all 
this  and  more.  In  his  bill  the  commission  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preserving  competi- 
tion, by  preventing  any  concern  from  employ- 
ing an  undue  proportion  of  the  capital  en- 
gaged in  the  industry.  To  prevent  too  great 
a  community  of  interest  interlocking  director- 
ates and  dummy  directors  are  forbidden, 
holding  companies  are  forbidden,  and  also  the 
ownership  of  one  corporation  by  another. 
The  close  association  of  the  officers  of  great 
corporations  with  the  banking  power  is  also 
hindered  by  preventing  such  officers  from 
acting  as  directors  of  banks.  Both  of  these 
plans  recognize  and  rely  upon  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  public  opinion,  the  greatest  force 
in  the  world.  The  publicity  of  wrong- 
doing would  have  a  wonderful  effect.  The 
consumer  of  the  product  would  benefit  no 
less  than  the  investor  in  the  securities  of  the 
corporation.  Labor  would  find  some  of  its 
demands  answered,  and  finally  the  citizen 
who  generally  falls  into  one  or  more  of  the 
other  divisions  as  well,  would  be  relieved. 

What  of  the  Captain  of  Industry   Under  a 
Regime  of  Publicity? 

In  one  aspect  the  Captain  of  Industry  is  a 
public  benefactor,  in  another  a  menace.  So 
long  as  he  was  satisfied  with  his  proper  func- 
tions, he  was  a  constructive  force.  Many 
have  been  seduced  from  their  proper  function 
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by  the  lure  of  illegitimate  profits.  Publicity 
of  corporate  affairs  would  make  such  profits 
impossible  of  attainment  and  their  energies 
would  be  turned  back  into  their  proper  chan- 
nels. The  proper  function  of  the  Captain  of 
Industry  is  to  make  the  most  effective  combina- 
tions of  men  and  materials  of  production,  a  task 
difficiih  enough,  and  important  enough  to 
absorb  the  whole  energy  of  any  man.  This  task 
he  would  be  compelled  to  undertake,  or  else 
surrender  his  command  to  another  more  fit. 
He  would  cease  to  be  a  speculator  and  would 
again  become  a  manufacturer. 

The  present  erratic  and  imsatisfactory 
method  of  "  regulation  by  lawsuit "  would  fall 
into  disuse.  The  terror  of  the  sword  of  the 
law  would  threaten  only  the  guilty,  instead  of 
being  waved  before  the  eyat  of  all  as  at  pres- 
ent. A  sane  and  orderly  procedure  would 
succeed  the  present  chaos. 

When  forced  to  cease  relying  on  unfair 
methods,  some  of  the  Captains  of  Industry' 
now  accounted  great  will  prove  incapable 
and  some  of  the  great  combinations  will 
fail  apart,  for,  as  the  investigations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  have  clearly  shown, 
only  those  combinations  with  a  substantial 
monopoly  have  been  able  to  make  exorbitant 
profits.  As  these  concerns  are  forced  to  fight 
according  to  rules  of  fairness,  the  importance 
of  the  independents  will  increase. 

Now  let  us  survey  the  field  over  which  we 
have  come  since  this  series  began  six  months 
ago.  It  has  covered  much  ground,  has 
viewed  the  great  problem  from  many  different 
angles,  and  now  let  us  gather  together  and 
formulate  the  impressions,  the  facts,  and  the 
principles  develo[Krd  in  the  discussion  by  sum- 
marizing the  articles  which  have  gone  before. 

We  have  found  that  our  great  problems 
which  we  have  thought  so  new  are  really  old. 
The  problem  of  mono[>f)ly  (which  we  have  not 
yet  reached  in  our  industrial  lifej  is  as  old  as 
the  ages,  older  than  competition,  in  organized 
Sfx^iety  at  least.  The  mere  i)roblem  of  big- 
ness is  not  new.  Many  times  in  history  great 
aggregations  of  capital  have  a|)[>eared  and 
have  ajntrolled  a  large  .share  of  the  business, 
whatever  it  may  have  been. 

'I'hc  fact  that  a  problem  is  old,  does  not 
make  it  litss  real,  or  Jesw  im[Kjrtant,  however, 
ari''  *'  <  ili/.cn  has  vnmv  to  believe  that  the 
\)X'  of   i)res<-nt  day   liig   Business  are 

vital.  At  the  same  time  he  feels  his  ignf>- 
rancc,  and  his  inability  to  learn  the  truth  for 
himnrlf.  Holh  the  mitlKKls  and  the  results 
of  Big  Business  arc  prevnled  to  him  in  the 
mfrsi  contradirtory  form*.     The  citizen  de- 


mands to  know  the  methods  by  which  these 
results  were  reached.  Then  he  can  make  up 
his  mind  whether  there  is  inherent  evil  in  big- 
ness alone,  a  decision  at  which  he  has  not  yet 
arrived.  The  citizen  is  coming  to  feel  that 
perhaps  bigness  is  inevitable,  but  he  does  not 
know.  He  would  like  to  keep  active  compe- 
tition alive  if  it  be  possible,  but  he  has 
learned  that  brutal,  unrestrained  competition 
must  end  in  monopoly  and  he  wishes  to  learn 
whether  a  tolerant  competition  is  possible. 

He  has  become  convinced  that  some  of  the 
Uls  arise  from  the  secrecy  by  which  the  policy 
of  Big  Business  is  shrouded.  He  has  seen  the 
value  of  publicit}'  as  a  regulator  of  public  util- 
ities, and  in  political  affairs,  and  he  is  dis- 
posed to  determine  its  value  in  industrial  and 
commercial  imdertakings.  He  has  a  feeling 
that  it  will  correct  many  of  the  evils  which  he 
fears.  He  feels  that  he  has  a  right  to  do  this, 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  of  society  is  supe- 
rior to  the  selfish  interests  of  a  few. 

We  have  seen  also  that  Big  Business  has 
entered  many  fields.  Naturally,  banking, 
the  most  logical  of  trusts,  because  in  it  the 
economies  of  concentration  are  most  obvious, 
has  been  invaded.  While  Mr.  Atwood,  in  his 
sane  and  informing  article  (see  Review  of 
Reviews  for  August),  was  able  to  find  no 
formal  organization,  no  president,  no  board 
of  directors,  he  did  find  an  uncrowned  king. 
He  found  an  amazing  degree  of  concentration 
in  the  money-lending  power,  a  decided  com- 
munity of  interest  among  the  great  units. 
This  great  unformed,  unorganized  institution, 
the  money  trust,  wields  enormous  jiower  ami 
wields  it  secretly,  unsupervised  and  un- 
checked. This  is  one  trust  which  economic 
laws  called  into  being.  For  its  evils,  public- 
ity is  a  {)alliative,  if  not  a  cure.  Its  transac- 
tions must  be  done  in  broad  daylight. 

One  reason  for  the  age-long  contest  be- 
tween labor  and  cai)ital  has  been  the  lack  of 
standards  by  which  the  relative  earning 
power  of  each  might  be  measured.  Another 
is  the  nrglect  of  the  fact  that  labor  is  not  a. 
mass  but  a  collection  of  individuals,  varying 
both  in  natural  powers,  in  aptitude,  and  in 
skill.  Only  by  restoring  the  individuality  of 
the  laborer,  Ijy  erecting  standards  by  which 
the  attainment  of  each  may  be  defmilcly 
measured  is  true  progress  possible.  Here 
again  publi<  ity,  in  one  sense,  is  a  remedy  for 
many  existing  ills,  as  Mr.  (ioing  showed  in  his 
singularly  original  article  (see  Review  ok 
Reviews  for  September). 

Another  sinof  liig  Husiness  is  I  he  deliberate 
<le<e()ti<jn  of  the  investor  by  various  methods 
which  our  present  laws  permit.     JJy  conceal- 
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ing  earnings,  withholding  dividends,  or  de- 
claring them  when  not  earned,  in  short,  by 
omitting  to  give  information  the  public  has  a 
right  to  know  these  professors  of  High  Finance 
have  profited  at  the  expense  of  their  stock- 
holders. Along  with  these  sharp  practices 
has  developed  a  motley  crew  of  practitioners 
of  Low  Finance  whose  frauds  have  created  un- 
told misery  and  developed  dangerous  unrest. 

The  duty  of  the  government  is  plain. 
While  it  cannot  and  should  not  prevent  its 
citizens  from  taking  risks,  it  must  replace  the 
old  principle  of  caveat  emptor,  "let  the  buyer 
beware,"  by  a  new  attitude.  The  informa- 
tion necessary  for  wise  investment,  informa- 
tion which  few  individuals  can  secure  for 
themselves,  must  be  made  accessible  to  all, 
and  this  can  be  done  only  by  governmental 
action.  Under  the  fierce,  white  light  of  pub- 
licity the  rapacity  of  the  buccaneers  will  be 
checked,  and  the  nefarious  schemes  of  the 
smaller  swindlers  will  be  thwarted,  as  Mr. 
Gleason  has  so  convincingly  shown.  (See 
Review  of  Reviews  for  October.) 

The  increasing  cost  of  living  is  driving 
many  a  man  to  desperation.  Some  of  this 
increase  is  inevitable,  but  much  of  it  is  due  to 
wasteful  and  expensive  methods  of  distribut- 
ing the  product  to  the  consumer.  We  may 
say  that  the  problem  of  cheap  production  has 
been  solved.  The  problem  of  cheaper  dis- 
tribution of  these  products  remains.  Mr. 
Atwood  has  shown  (see  Review  of  Reviews 
for  November)  that  some  of  the  enormous 
cost  with  which  the  middleman  is  credited 
may  be  prevented  by  requiring  full  publicity 
of  all  agreements  which  might  tend  to  avoid 
the  wastes  of  competition,  no  matter  how 
innocent  they  may  be.  Publicity,  full  and 
complete,  will  help  to  relieve  the  constantly 
increasing  strain. 

When  we  come  to  the  Captain  of  Industry, 
the  exponent  of  Big  Business,  we  have  seen 
that  he  will  gain,  no  less  than  the  citizens 
whom  some  of  his  activities  have  injured. 
He  will  lose  his  speculative  profits  which  have 
come  from  juggling  with  the  stock  market, 
and  he  will  no  longer  be  able  to  cause  the 
consumer  to  stand  and  deliver,  but  there  are 
compensations.  He  will  gain  unmeasurably 
in  public  esteem,  he  will  be  freed  from  the 
apparent  necessity  of  trampling  the  laws  of 
his  country  under  foot,  and  from  uncertainty 
as  to  .the  action  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Corrupt  representatives  of  the  people  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  hold  him  up  and  demand 
bribes,  and  he  will  no  longer  be  afiiicted  with 


total  loss  of  memory,  an  unfortunate  malady 
which  has  seized  so  many  industrial  and 
financial  magnates  on  the  witness  stand. 

Nor  will  Ills  actual  monetary  gains  neces- 
sarily be  less.  The  energy  which  has  been 
devoted  to  destroying  competitors  would 
work  wonders  if  devoted  to  improving  the 
efficiency  of  his  plants.  Increased  efiiciency 
means  greater  profits  for  him  as  well  as 
cheaper  goods  for  the  consumer,  and  this 
increased  efficiency  would  follow  the  transfer 
of  the  center  of  gravity  from  Wall  Street  to 
factories  themselves.  • 

Are  There  Real  Objections  to  Publicity? 

The  plan  which  has  been  discussed  in  these 
pages  was  conceived  by  economists,  and  not 
by  demagogues,  or  by  the  representatives  of 
particular  interests.  It  is  not  a  partisan 
question  and  such  considerations  should  not 
enter  into  the  discussion  or  the  decision.  Of 
the  two  bills  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  one 
was  introduced  by  a  Democrat  and  the  other 
by  a  Republican.  Both  Senators  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce and  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
the  committee  last  winter. 

Naturally  the  plan  does  not  appeal  to  all. 
The  type  of  business  man  mentioned  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  this  article,  objects  to 
being  forced  to  make  any  details  of  his  busi- 
ness public,  and  would  deny  the  right  of  the 
government  to  demand  them.  This  attitude 
was  fully  discussed  in  the  article  published  in 
July,  and  the  fundamental  fallacy  was  shown. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  argument 
here.  The  hysterical  agitator  denounces  the 
plan  because  it  does  not  propose  to  destroy  all 
business  root  and  branch.  Sane  persons  can, 
however,  disregard  the  man  who  is  willing 
to  burn  the  barn  to  get  rid  of  the  rats. 

It  has  been  charged  that  this  plan  by  at- 
tempting to  regulate  Big  Business,  thereby 
legalizes  monopoly.  Such  a  charge  is  foolish, 
and  shows  a  sad  confusion  of  thought.  A 
condition  exists.  Whether  or  not  we  approve 
the  concentration  which  has  already  taken 
place,  these  great  organizations  are  here,  and 
in  some  form  or  other  are  likely  to  remain. 
Shall  we  see  that  they  keep  within  the  laws 
as  thus  far  interpreted,  meanwhile  collecting 
all  the  facts  which  will  enable  us  to  make  a 
final  decision,  or  shall  we  allow  them  to  go 
their  own  way  except  as  they  are  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  the  Attorney  General?  Surely 
there  can  be  but  one  answer. 
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WHY  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  SHOULD  BE 

FORTIFIED 


THERE  have  been  noticed  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Review  during  the  past 
few  years  several  articles  dealing  with  the 
question  of  fortifications  for  the  great  water- 
way now  approaching  completion.  Some  of 
the  writers  have  held  that  to  fortify  the 
Panama  Canal  would  violate  its  neutrahza- 
tion,  imphed  if  not  specifically  mentioned  in 
certain  treaties,  and  that,  therefore,  as 
a  matter  afltecting  our  national  honor,  we 
should  see  to  it  that  no  fortifications  are 
constructed.  Others  have  insisted  that  the 
guarantee  of  neutrality  carries  with  it  the 
right  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  the  fulfilment  of  that 
guarantee,  and  that  this  object  can  only  be 
attained  in  two  ways,  namely  (i)  by  the 
presence  of  the  Navy  in  waters  contiguous 
to  both  ends  of  the  canal,  or  (2)  by  perma- 
nent fortifications. 

At  this  time  of  writing  the  latest  author- 
itative statement  on  the  fortification  question 
is  an  article  in  the  Scientific  American  from 
the  pen  of  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stim- 
son.  Assuming  that  the  legal  right  of  the 
United  States  to  fortify  the  canal  is  now  no 
longer  seriously  questioned,  Mr.  Stimson 
briefly  summarizes  the  legal  situation  and 
then  treats  at  some  length  the  "necessity  of 
fortif>'ing  the  canal  as  a  matter  of  national 
exf>edicncy."  One  point  that  is  frequently 
lost  sight  of  is,  "  that  it  is  of  vital  imi>ortance 
to  this  country  not  only  that  the  canal  shall 
be  ojK-n  to  our  fleet  in  case  of  war,  but  tlvit 
it  shall  be  closed  to  the  fleet  of  our  enemy. " 
This  is  the  difference  between  an  American 
canal  and  an  international  canal:  the  latter, 
"kq)t  o[)en  and  defended  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  powers,  from  its  very  nature 
would  have  to  be  oj)en  to  our  opi)oncnt  as 
well  as  to  ourselves."  Another  feature  that 
is  often  forgotten  is  that  if  the  canal  were  not 
f'-  ■'  ■  "it  would  destroy  the  trem<-nfi<)us 
\)^..:.,n  which  the  continent  of  South 
America  is  to  u«  at  the  present  <lay."  As 
Mr.  ly   observes,   "the   three 

moniii^    rtim  11    ».<:'-'    ' '•    consumcfl    by    a 
foreign  enemy  in  y_  round  ("ain-  Horn, 

or  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  might 


make  the  diflference  between  a  successful 
defense  or  complete  disaster  on  the  part  of 
those  communities  against  which  the  attack 
was  intended." 

It  has  been  objected  that  fortifications  are 
unnecessary  on  the  ground  that  the  defense 
of  the  canal  would  be  assured  by  our  naval 
forces.  Mr.  Stimson  considers  that  this 
objection  "arises  from  a  complete  miscon- 
ception of  the  true  function  of  the  navy." 

The  nav^'  can  be  used  to  advantage  only  when 
operating  on  the  offensive;  and  it  will  be  free  to 
operate  in  this  manner  and  to  go  where  it  can  do 
the  most  good,  only  when  our  vital  interests  are 
not  dependent  for  protection  on  it  alone.  To  rele- 
gate the  navy  to  the  role  of  f)assive  defense,  and  to 
tie  it  down  to  one  locality,  would  not  only  be  the 
most  expensive  possible  form  of  protection  to  the 
canal,  but  it  would  concede  to  the  enemy  at  once 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and  permit  him  to  operate 
unhampered,  without  danger  of  interference  by 
our  fleet,  against  all  other  portions  of  our  coast 
line.  .  .  To  secure  an  effective  protection  for  the 
canal  by  means  of  naval  forces  only,  without  at 
the  same  time  unduly  exposing  our  scacoast  to 
naval  attack,  would  involve  an  expenditure  for 
battleships  so  great  as  probably  to  be  found  i)ro- 
hibitive.  An  ecjual  degree  of  protection  can  be 
maintained  by  means  of  fortifications  and  a  mili- 
tary garrison  at  a  very  small  percentage  of  such 
cost. 

Another  objection  is  that  it  will  be  im- 
practicable to  secure  the  successful  defense 
of  the  canal  because  of  its  isolation  with 
res[)cct  to  the  United  States.  To  this  Mr. 
Stim.son  replies: 

The  fad  \^,  on  the  contrary,  th.it  the  Panama 
("ana!  Zone  is  unique  in  its  possibility  for  rcinforcc- 
nunt  from  the  United  States.  Silii.itcd  as  it  is 
ufxm  tw(j  fx.eans,  its  position  lends  itself  better  to 
a  succcH-sful  defense  than  does  any  other  of  our 
overttoa  |)Osws»ions.  .  .  So  long  .is  the  United 
Slates  holds  the  canal,  it  will  be  iinpracticabli-  for 
the  enemy  to  interrupt  coininuiiii  ation  in  both 
(K-eann;  anfl  con'^-fincnlly  (he  g.irrJHon  of  the 
(  ati.il  Zone  ran  .ilw.iys  Ik-  ri"inforce<l  by  tr<H>pH 
from  llu-  t'liiled  Sl.il<-s. 

The  objection,  urged  by  the  late  Admiral 
Evans,  that  the  to|>ogr;ij)hy  at  the  .Atlaiilic 
terminus  of  the  ciiial  was  uiifavorabU-  for 
the  construction  of  fortiliaitions  sufl'uienlly 
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strong  "to  keep  a  hostile  fleet  at  such  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  the  canal  as  to  pre- 
vent its  destroying  our  fleet  in  detail  as  it 
emerges  in  column,"  was  referred  to  the 
General  Board  of  the  Navy  and  found  to  be 
entirely  unfounded. 

The  defenses  to  the  Isthmus,  upon  which 
Congress  has  finally  agreed,  are  divided  into 
two  general  classes:  (i)  a  seacoast  armament 
with  submarine  mines  at  the  termini  of  the 
canal,  for  protection  against  a  sea  attack  and 
to  secure  a  safe  exit  for  our  fleet  in  the  face 
of  a  hostile  fleet;  (2)  the  construction  of  field 
works  and  a  moljile  force  of  troops  to  protect 
the  locks  and  assure  important  utilities 
against  an  attack  by  land.  Concerning  these 
defenses  Mr.  Stimson  gives  the  following 
interesting  particulars: 

The  seacoast  fortifications  will  include  l6-inch, 
14-inch,  and  6-inch  rifles,  and  12-inch  mortars. 
This  armament  will  be  of  more  powerful  and  ef- 
fective types  than  that  installed  in  any  other 
locality  in  the  world.  At  the  Atlantic  end  of  the 
canal  the  armament  will  be  located  on  both  sides 
of  Limon  Bay.  At  the  Pacific  end  the  greater 
part  of  the  armament  will  be  located  on  several 


small  islands.  Flamenco,  Perico  and  Naos,  which 
lie  abreast  of  the  terminus.  Submarine  mines 
will  complete  the  seacoast  armament  and  will 
prevent  actual  entry  into  the  canal  and  harbors 
by  hostile  vessels. 

In  addition  to  these  fortifications,  and  the  nec- 
essary coast  artillery  and  garrison  to  man  them, 
the  defensive  plans  provide  for  the  erection  of 
field  works,  and  for  the  maintenance  at  all  times 
on  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  of  a  mobile  force  con- 
sisting of  three  regiments  of  infantry,  at  a  war 
strength  of  nearly  2000  men  for  each  regiment, 
a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  a  battalion  of  field  ar- 
tillery. These  latter  fortifications  and  the  mobile 
garrison  are  intended  to  repel  any  attacks  that 
might  be  made  by  landing  parties  from  an  enemy's 
fleet  against  the  locks  and  other  important  ele- 
ments or  accessories  to  the  canal.  As  an  attack  of 
this  character  might  be  coincident  with  or  even 
precede  an  actual  declaration  of  war,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  force  of  the  strength  above  outlined 
should  be  maintained  on  the  Canal  Zone  at  all 
times.  This  mobile  garrison  will  furnish  the  neces- 
sary police  force  to  protect  the  zone  and  preserve 
order  within  its  limits  in  time  of  peace.  Congress 
has  made  the  initial  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  fortifications,  and  they  are  now 
under  construction.  A  portion  of  the  mobile 
garrison  is  also  on  the  Isthmus,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  sent  there  as  soon  as  provision  is  made  for 
its  being  housed. 


SMOKING  AND  FOOTBALL  PLAYERS 


THE  question, "  to  smoke  or  not  to  smoke," 
if  one  is  a  football  player,  would  seem  to 
have  been  conclusively  answered,  assuming 
that  the  data  collected  by  Dr.  Frederick 
J.  Pack,  of  the  University  of  Utah,  and  pub- 
lished by  him  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
are  to  be  relied  upon.  These  data  establish 
the  following  suggestive  points:  (i)  Only 
half  as  many  smokers  as  non-smokers  are 
successful  in  the  try-outs  for  football  squads. 
(2)  In  the  case  of  able-bodied  men  smoking 
is  associated  with  loss  in  lung  capacity 
amounting  to  practically  10  per  cent.  In- 
cidentally they  show  that  smoking  is  invari- 
ably associated  with  low  scholarship,  and 
that  smokers  furnish  twice  as  many  condi- 
tions and  failures  as  do  non-smokers. 

The  facts  presented  by  Dr.  Pack  in  his 
interesting  study  of  this  question  are  based 
upon  information  received  from  coaches  and 
athletic  directors  of  fourteen  American  col- 
leges and  universities;  and  on  the  blanks  on 
which  the  particulars  were  supplied  the  fol- 
lowing footnote  appeared:  "By  'smoker'  is 
meant  one  who  habitually  smokes  when  not 
in  training  and  not  an  individual  who  in- 
dulges at  very  infrequent  intervals."  Data 
relating  to  try-outs  were  received  from  six 
institutions  only  as  follows: 


No.  Com- 
peting 

No.  Suc- 
cessful 

Per  Cent. 
Successful 

Smokers 

Non-smokers 

93 

117 

31 

77 

33.3 
65.8 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  only  half  as  many 
smokers  as  non-smokers  were  successful  in 
gaining  the  coveted  positions. 

In  the  fourteen  institutions  reporting,  the 
total  number  of  football  men  was  248,  of 
whom  109,  or  44  per  cent,  were  smokers,  and 
139,  or  56  per  cent,  were  non-smokers,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  list: 

Non- 
Smokers  Smokers      Total 

Amherst  College 9  9  18 

Drake  University 2  9  11 

Haverford  College 4  17  21 

Michigan  Agricultural  College .  3  14  17 

Northwestern  College 12  5  17 

Tulane  University 7  14  21 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy 7  5  12 

University  of  Colorado s  7  12 

University  of  Kansas 10  9  19 

University  of  Montana 12  7  19 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  .  .  12  12  24 

University  of  Tennessee 11  10  21 

Western  Maryland  College.  ..  .  7  12  19 

Yankton  College 8  9  i7 

109  139  248 

The  two  classes  of  men  were  practically  of 
the  same  age  and  weight,  the  average  age  of 
the  smokers  being  21.91  years  and  that  of  the 
non-smokers  21.04  years,  while  the  average 
weight  of  the  smokers  was  16 1.5  lbs.  and  that 
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of  the  non-smokers  161.O  lbs.      But,  though  In  the  case  of  the  "very  good"  men  only  forty- 

the  differences  in  age  and  weight  were  both  two   individuals  are   involved,   a   number   rather 

tiiv,  vii±j.<-iv-u»-«-^           o                     e  small   from   which   to   draw   reliable   conclusions. 

in    favor   of   the   smokers,    m   lung    capacity  ^^  .j^gie  institution  reporting  four  or  five  "very 

the  non-smokers  of  six  institutions  reporting  good"  smokers  or  non-smokers  and  none  of  the 

showed  an  advantage  of   22.6   cubic  inches,  other  group  (as  several  institutions  have  done)  is 

as  indicated  in  the  subjoined  table :  ^"^^^^  sufficient  to  swing  the  totals  one  way  or  the 

Even  if  the  above  data  were  perfectly  reliable, 

Average      Average         Lung^  there  is  Still  another  vital  point  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

Number  of  Men            Weight          Age         Capacity  In  the  items   of    "try-outs"  only  half  as    many 

Smokers. 47  162.9  lbs.    21.06  yrs.     286.3  cu. in.  smokers  as  non-smokers  were  successful.     In  other 

Non-smokers 61  159-6  "      20.88  "       3o8.9  _'_"  words,  only  the  very  best  smokers  were  chosen, 

°^"™'* ^-^              •'*^-      "•*  while  with  the  very  best  non-smokers  a  group  of 

second-grade  non-smokers  was  included.     At  the 

The  difference  m  favor  of  the  non-smokers  beginning  of  the  football  season  when  the  selections 

thus  amounts  to  7.3  per  cent.     It  is  worth  were  made  the  first  and  second  grade  non-smokers 

noting  that  in  not  a  single  institution  of  the  combined  were  equal  to  the  first  grade  smokers. 

.•                  .1       j-rr          „     •      1 r  urthermore,  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  of  two 

SLX  reporting  was  the  difference  m  lung  ca-  ^^„_  ^  smoker  and  a  non-smoker,  of  equal  ability 

paaty  m  favor  of  the  smokers,  the  advantage  at  the  time  of  beginning  training,  the  smoker  will 

with   the   non-smokers   ranging   from   5.8   to  develop  into  a  better  man  than  the  non-smoker. 

,g  -  Q^j    jjj  This  is  the  case  because  the  non-smoker  before 

T   c \ I: ^   ^^^:^x^^A    ^^^^„^^;^„  *u^  training,  is  very  much  more  nearly  at  his  best  than 

Information  was  sobcited  concerning  the  j^  ^^^  l^^oker.    As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  smoker 

abihtyof  the  men  as  all-round  football  players,  begins   training    (and   consequently   stops   using 

the  athletic  directors  of  the  various  institu-  tobacco)  he  has  a  much  better  chance  for  improve- 

tions   being   asked   to   classify   their   men    as  ment  than  the  non-smoker,  who  has  not  been  kept 

"fair,"    "good,"    and    "very    good."       The  back  by  the  use  of  tobacco      If  snioking  does  not 

,.  '      1   °      J     1       r  11       •     -^     °.          f       ,,  in  any  way  injure  one  s  ability  on  the  football  field, 

replies  showed  the  followmg  ratings  tor  the  the  smokers  and  the  non-smokers  should  supply 

fourteen  institutions:  an  equal  percentage  of  the  "very  best"  men. 

Now,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  "try- 

KumberofMen               Pair            Good       Very  Good  outs"  only  one  half  as  many  of  the  smokers  are 

Kon-smoken 139     68              so               21  chosen   as    non-smokers,    it    follows   as   a    simple 

Smoken 109      49              39               21  mathematical  deduction  that  the  smoking  football 

"^",^!1^°^.'"^            53.3          39.2            16. s  ^^^  should  supply  twice  as  many  "very  good" 

men  as  the  non-smokers,  a  position  which,  if  the 

K  ^  r     ^    •  y^  -^          II                 .1     ^          1  above    tabulated  data  were  wholly  reliable,  they 

At  first  sight  It  would  appear  that  smokers  ^ome  far  from  reaching. 

make  the  better  football  players;    but,  as 

Dr.  Pack  suggests,  certain  ^^oints  should  be       From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the 

kept  in  mind  when  interpreting  the  results  apparent  superiority  of  the  smokers  is  really 

here  presented.    Thus:  an  inferiority. 


WILL  CHRISriANriY  BE  THE  WORLD-RELIGION? 


"npHK  |)roblem  of  the  future,  which  is 
A  already  knocking  at  our  door,  is  this: 
as  the  solidarity  of  humanity  becomes  more 
and  more  an  actuality,  as  East  and  West 
meet,  for  meet  they  must,  as  civilization  and 
culture  .spread  among  the  savage  |>eoi)lcs,  the 
necessity  of  a  world-religion  will  become  im- 
jjcrative.  Will  Christianity,  as  we  know  it, 
be  that  religion ?  Will  it  be  Chri.stianity, 
mrxiified  by  the  influence  of  other  faiths? 
Shall  we  have  an  amalgam  of  many  religions? 
Thtrsi-  qur-stions  are  pro[K)undrf|  by  Priru  ipal 
A.  K.  Ciarvie,  in  the  International  Kccicw  oj 
Missiont,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Chri.s- 
lian  f  e  to  CXhcr  Faiths."     This  chal- 

lenge    iiMi.i  l>e  condemn '■-'       .ludacious  and 
in«M>lcnt"    unless    its    i  iiion    can    be 

provcrj  on  two  grounrLs : 


On  the  one  hand,  it  must  be  shown  that  Christi- 
anity is  the  absolute  religion,  meeting  adetjualely 
and  finally  the  necessities  and  the  aspirations  of 
the  .s<jul  of  man;  and  that  therefore  its  missionary 
intention  is  warranted  by  its  universal  value  for 
mankind.  On  the  ollur  liaiid,  it  needs  to  be 
proved  that  whatever  truth  and  worth  there  may 
Ix."  in  the  other  r«ligions,  yet  even  at  tliiir  bc..(  they 
do  not  fully  meet  the  religious  needs  to  which  they 
Ixrar  witness,  aiirl  are  si  ill  less  capable  of  evoking 
and  f  omijleting  that  hinlnr  ficvclopincnt  of  in.in  as 
a  moral  and  Hpirituai  p«Tsonality  wlii(  h  is  found 
only  where  the  influence  of  the  Christian  gos|)el  has 
U-en  fell. 

I'rincipal  flarvii-  reminds  his  brethren  in 
the  mi.ssion  field  that  the  Christian  AiMislles 
had  the  conviction  that  what  they  had  to 
offer  was  "the  pearl  of  great  price,"  to  obtain 
which  "the  surrender  of  the  most  sacred  pos- 
.HCHsions  could  not  be  regarded  as  too  high  a 
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price."  The  missionaries  in  the  field  to-day 
are  "exposed  to  the  twofold  danger  of  lower- 
ing their  claim  for  Christianity  as  the  abso- 
lute religion  for  mankind,  and  of  laying  such 
stress  on  the  good  in  other  religions  as  to  raise 
the  question  whether  the  missionary  enter- 
prise is  not  a  mistake  or  a  wrong."  It  is, 
however,  to  be  remembered  that  while  many 
converts  have  been  won  from  heathenism  by 
the  labors  of  missionaries  "who  had  a  rigid 
and  complete  system  of  theology,"  yet  so  far 
"no  moral  and  religious  genius  of  .the  first 
order"  has  been  brought  over  to  Christ.  In 
Dr.  Garvie's  judgment,  "a  fuller  recognition 
of  what  is  true  and  good  in  the  beliefs,  rites, 
and  customs  of  other  religions,  and  a  greater 
readiness  in  every  missionary  to  admit  what 
is  temporary  and  local  in  our  own  presenta- 
tion of  the  gospel,  seem  to  be  necessary  condi- 
tions of  further  progress." 

In  answering  the  questions  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article.  Dr.  Garvie  reminds  his  readers 
that  religions  have  been  classified  as: 

(i)  Natural  and  ethical. 

The  religions  in  which  prayers  and  sacrifices  are 
offered  to  the  gods  to  secure  the  supply  of  bodily 
needs  are  admitted  to  belong  to  a  lower  stage  of 
religious  development  than  those  in  which  men 
seek  the  divine  pardon  of  sin,  purity  of  heart,  peace 
of  soul.  Now  Christianity  is  assuredly  an  ethical 
religion.  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness;  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you."  This  utterance  declares  the 
subordination  of  natural  goods  to  the  ethical  good. 
.  .  .  Test  any  of  the  other  religions  of  the  world 
by  this  principle,  and  does  not  Christianity  remain 
in  solitary  supremacy? 

(2)  Spontaneous  and  founded. 

There  are  many  religions  which  are  rooted  in, 
and  grow  out  of,  the  thought  and  life  of  the  tribe 
or  nation  without  any  trace  of  an  historical  begin- 
ning and  a  personal  founder.  Such  religions  smell 
of  the  soil  from  which  they  have  sprung,  and  will 
not  bear  transplanting.  .  .  .  When  we  are  told 
we  must  not  carry  our  English  religion  to  India  or 
China,  we  may  recall  the  fact  that  Christianity  is 
not  a  spontaneous  but  a  founded  religion.  It  is 
not  the  native  religion  of  England,  or  indeed  of  any 
European  land. 

(3)  National  and  universal. 

Confucianism  is  a  founded  religion,  yet.  .  . 
Confucianism  as  a  whole  is  so  bound  up  with  the 
structure  of  Chinese  society  that  it  can  lay  no 
claim  to  universality  either  in  capacity  or  inten- 
tion. A  religion  which  regards  all  strangers  as 
"foreign  devils"  condemns  itself  as  narrowly  na- 
tional. In  Judaism  too  we  have  a  religion  insepa- 
rable from  a  race.  .  .  .  The  political  status  of  the 
Mohammedan  states  to-day  is  surely  the  judgment 
of  history  on  its  incapacity.  .  .  .  Enterprising  and 
progressive  nations  cannot  find  in  Buddhism  a 
moral  or  religious  guide.     Can  any  comparison  be 


made  between  Mohammed  and  Jesus  as  regards 
personal  worth?  And  even  the  Buddha,  attract- 
ive as  his  personality  is,  falls  far  short  in  purity  and 
beneficence  of  the  Christ,  while  he  offers  only  man's 
pity,  not  God's  grace. 

But  while  it  may  be  conceded  that  Chris- 
tianity alone  can  be  the  religion  of  mankind, 
this  "must  be  a  Christianity  detached  from 
the  accretions  which  belong  to  it  in  the  West, 
and  adapted  to  the  genius  and  ethos  of  each, 
race."    To  quote  Dr.  Garvie  further: 

The  Westminster  Confession  or  the  Thirty-nine 
articles,  or  even  the  Nicene  or  the  Athanasian  creed, 
do  not  assuredly  give  us  the  form  in  which  Christi- 
anity is  to  be  taught  throughout  the  world.  I  at 
least  cannot  imagine  that  a  sacramental  priesthood 
or  an  historic  episcopate  is  essential  to  a  universal 
gospel.  We  must  learn  that  no  creed,  or  sect,  or 
polity,  fashioned  in  the  conditions,  conflicts,  and 
controversies  of  the  European  Churches  can  be 
imposed  on  all  races  as  alone  valid  and  absolutely 
authoritative.  But  while  sectarian  ecclesiastics 
contend  for  their  own  "shibboleths,"  is  there  not 
a  growing  agreement  among  Christian  scholars  as 
to  what  is  the  original  and  essential  Christianity, — 
the  faith  in  God  as  Father,  through  Christ  as 
Saviour,  in  the  Spirit  as  renewer  of  man?  Literary 
and  historical  criticism  as  applied  to  the  New 
Testament  and  to  the  records  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  an  ally  of  the  foreign  mission  enterprise 
in  that  it  is  surely,  if  slowly,  separating  the  kernel 
from  the  husk,  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
from  all  local  and  temporary  forms,  in  which  it 
has  too  often  been  buried  rather  than  embodied. 
Scholarship  is  showing  that  forms  which  are 
claimed  as  "catholic,"  and  thus  as  permanently 
and  universally  valid,  were  never  so  actually.  The 
decisions  of  a  majority  can  be  called  "catholic." 
only  if  we  are  prepared  to  deny  the  Christian  name 
to  the  minority.  The  ecumenical  creeds  did  not 
unite,  but  divided  Christendom.  There  is  to-day 
a  movement  toward  unity  among  the  Christian 
churches;  of  that  movement  the  foreign  mission 
enterprise   is  a  potent  factor. 

There  is,  however,  an  adaptation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  China  and  India  that  might  be  a 
deformation.  The  aim  of  the  Reformation 
was  "to  recover  Christianity  from  adapta- 
tions to  environment  which  had  proved 
destructive." 

Modern  theology  is  seeking  to  free  the  doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  Christ  from  the  Greek  metaphysics, 
to  which  in  the  creeds  it  is  adapted.  Has  Hindu 
metaphysics  a  higher  claim  than  Greek?  When  an 
Indian  writer  rejects  the  Occidental  Christ  of  the 
European  missionary,  and  claims  that  India  shall 
be  left  free  to  shape  its  Oriental  Christ,  we  must 
try  to  save  India  from  the  mistake  Western  Chris- 
tendom has  made  of  localizing  the  universal,  of 
temporalizing  the  eternal. 

Does  the  gospel  of  Jesus  the  Christ  need  to 
be  supplemented  and  corrected?  "I  have 
not,"  says  Dr.  Garvie,  "yet  discovered  the 
reason  for  an  affirmative  answer." 
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HOW  AUSTR.\LIA  CARES   FOR  THE  CHILDREN 

THAT  a  country's  first  duty  is  to  see  to  its  The  relief  of  children  is  vested  in  the  State 

children,  as  they  are  its  most  precious  Children's  Council,  which  is  virtually  a  Gov- 

national  asset;    that  to  allow  a  single  child  ernment  department.     The  council's  duties 

to  die  wJ]o  might,  if  properly  cared  for,  live  and  powers  are  very  comprehensive: 
and  thrive,  is  a  blimder  as  well  as  a  crime: 

it  is  to  deprive  the  fatherland  of  one  who  It  is  the  official  caretaker  of  all  the  children  in 

might  defend  it  and  work  for  it,  to  throw  the  province  who  are  maintained  by  the  state 

°                   .,  ,                       r        i-        1              •.  excepting  those  who  are  maintained  together  with 

away  a  possible  source  of  national  security  their  parents.     It  appoints  local  committees  to 

and    wealth,    and    thus    to    sin    against    the  act  as  caretakers  of  the  children  in  a  district,  to 

decrees  of  statecraft  and  political  economy,  watch  over  them,  to  see  that  they  are  properly 

as  weU  as  the  decrees  of  humanity— these  clothed   housed  and  fed,  that  they  go  to  school 

^,           .    .          1    11  1       .1                    •  regularh',  and  that  they  are  kindly  treated, 
are  the  opimons  held  by  the  goverrung  au- 


The  council  can  take  into  its  o^vn  keeping 
any  child,   whether   destitute  or  not,   who 


thorities  of  two  countries  on  this  globe  of 

ours,  Hungary'  and  South  Australia.    In  the 

Contemporary  Review  for  October  .Aliss  Edith  ^^  ^^^^      ^  ^^           ^^  ^  ^             ^^  ^^.j^^^^ 

Sellers  gives  a  most  mterestmg  account  of  ^^^^^^  ^^^  vagrants,  drunkards,  or  criminal. 

the  Austrahan  experiment    she  having  al-  j^  gouth  Australia  a  father  who  does  not 

ready,  some  months  ago,  described  m  the  ^^^^^^                ^^^^  f^^  ^^  offspring,  who 

same  magazine  what  Hungary  has  done  m  ^^^^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  j^  unwholesome  surround- 

a  similar  held.  .,   ings  forfeits  all  claim  to  them. 

It  appears  that  m  South  Austraua  imtil 

early  in  the  eighties  destitute  children  were  Unless  a  father  does  his  best  for  them,  the  coun- 
regarded  and  treated  as  little  paupers.  They  cil  relieves  him  of  the  care  of  them,  although  not 
were  lodged  in  the  same  institutions  and  were   of  the  expense  they  entail.     So  long  as  he  has 

under  the  same  officials  as  paupers.    But  the  ^P^","/  beyond  what  he  must  have  to  provide 

^1  1  j^.i  J  himseli  with  bare  necessaries — tobacco  and  beer 

government  became  alarmed  at  the  spread  j^  ^^^  ^ank  as  necessaries-that  penny  must  go 

of  pauperism,  and  reahzed  that,  as  far  as  it  toward  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  ...  His 

concerned  the  young,  their  poor-relief  system  children  are  lost  to  him  until  such  time  as  he  can 

was  nothing  but  a  system  for  increasing  the  P''°^'<^  that  he  has  changed  his  ways  and  may  be 

Qiirmlv  nf  naiinpr<      Thpn  a  rlein  <;wppn  w;i5    f^^ted  to  bring  them  up  properly.     If  he  tries  to 

supply  ot  paupers,     men  a  clean  sweep  was  communicate  with  them,  he  is  fined  £5  (S25); 
made  of  all  the  arrangements  m  for(^  for  and  if  he  tries  to  obtain  possession  of  them,  he  is 
children, -and  subsequently  a  law  was  passed   fined  £10  ($50)  and  is  imprisoned  with  hard  labor 
which  brought  about  a  complete  change  in    ^"''  ^^ree  months, 
their  |X)sition.    To  quote  from  Miss  Sellers' 

article:  There    are    three    state    institutions    for 

children,  of  which  the  council  is  director  and 

No  matter  how  pfx>r  and  degraded  a  child  may   controller,  namely,  a  receiving  house,  a  rc- 

\x,  he — or  she — dfxrs  not  rank  as  a  paufK-r;    he  formatory  for  boys,  and  a  reformatory  for 

has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  pauiK-rs  or  paujKT  girjs.    No  woman  may  act  as  foster-mother 

fn"\i^^.1,'?■^7h.*'»^nU^'.h^XfH  h^J-!^^  ^vithout  a  licensc  under  a  penalty  of  £20 
institution.     It  he  be  normal,  indcefl,  he  may  not    /_        ,        a      1  -i  1  •     1  11  1 

\y  -■  in  an  institution  of  any  wrt.    ForSjuth    CSioo).     A  child  is  boarded  out  on  the  sub- 

A  i«i  have  set  their  hearts  on  having  no   sidy  system  till  it  is  thirteen,  and  then  on  the 

pa.iiKTH  at  ail  in^ their  land;  and  they  are  firmly  service  system  until  eighteen,  or  in  the  casc 

of  certain  girls  till  twenty-one. 


convinccfl  that  the  only  way  they  fan  esfajx;  liav 
in((  them  is  by  bringing  up  the  children  for  whom 

they  arc  f    ibic  in  nuch  a  way  as  to  wrure 

th«-ir   flc\  fto    far   as    nature   allowH,   into 

»«  ■'  .'      .  'ly,   hard-working 

n  .    have  le.iriit   by 

«••  .in  I. Ill  r.iri-ly  Ix-  flone  in  inHiiiit- 

tl'  ■     on    thiir    1m  ini'    broii-.'lit    Up    in 

homcn,  rral  hr>iiHn,  workii 

they  V. '-'  ' ■' ' 

own  I  tc. 

to»),  on    I 

ami'Uf  »l 

ti 

n  •      .  „  . 

human   live*     <•( 

whilr  havinfc  th<-ir  •  •» 

how  Ui  fii(hl  ihrir  ow  i 


Under  Iwth  the  subsidy  system  and  the  service, 
the  (ouncirs  wards  are  lodged  with  respectable 
working-class  foster-parents,  wiio,  in  the  ca.se  of 
subsidy  cliildri-n,  must  live  within  easy  walking 
distance  t)i  a  gcnxl  schcNil.  They  must  be  fairly 
.juntas  well  off,  industrious,  and  intelligent;  and  they 
I  iwi  by  their  must  pledge  themselves  I<j  treat  their  (  liargcs  in 
all  r«s|H<  Is  as  if  they  were  their  own  (  hildieii  not 
only  to  Im-  kind  to  them,  but  to  have  lliotitjlit  for 
tlu-m,  and  try  to  infliienn-  llniii  for  y,i}t>(\.  And 
rare  in  taken  to  insure  their  keeping  their  pl«-dv;e. 
In  South  Australia  the  law  is  strinttent  in  what 
(onrrrn*  \tcr»din%  who  deal  n<-gle<t fully  or  wrong- 
fully with  the  stale's  wards.  There  "a  fosicr- 
(Mrenl   who  shall   ill-treat,  injure,  ur  neglect   any 


Thev  insist, 


irist  lii-trcat- 

..:.^  fri'«-     li  ii.i.v, 

for   th' 
■  I  off,  and  1'  irniiig 
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state-child  ...  or  who  shall  not  well  and  truly 
do  all  that  he  or  she  has  undertaken  to  do,  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  £20  ($100)  and  six  months' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour."  Any  person, 
whether  foster-parent  or  not,  who  shall  assault, 
ill-treat,  or  injure  any  state-child  may  be  fined 
£20  and  be  imprisoned  with  hard  labor  for  six 
months;  while  any  foster-parent  who  allows  a  sub- 
sidy child  to  stay  away  from  school,  even  for  a  day, 
without  good  reason,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £10  ($50). 
Under  it  [the  subsidy  system]  children  must  be 
sent  to  school;  and,  beyond  giving  a  helping  hand 
to  their  foster-parents,  must  do  no  regular  work. 
The  fundamental  difference  between  this  system 
and  the  service  system  is  that,  whereas  under  the 
former  the  foster-parents  are  paid  by  the  council 
for  taking  charge  of  the  children,  under  the  latter 
they  pay  for  being  allowed  to  keep  them  and  have 
their  services.  No  child  may  be  boarded-out  in 
a  service  home  until  it  is  thirteen;  and  while  it  is 
there  it  is  practically  an  apprentice,  although  still 
a  state-child  under  state  protection.  If  a  boy,  his 
foster-father  must  be  a  skilled  artisan  or  farmer, 
able  and  willing  to  teach  him  his  craft  and  put  him 
in  the  way  of  becoming  a  good  craftsman.  During 
the  first  three  years  the  man  has  him,  he  must 
house,  feed,  and  clothe  him,  and  give  liim  wages 
at  the  rate  of  is.  a  week  for  the  first  year,  is.  6d. 
for  the  second,  and  2s.  for  the  third.  During  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years  he  must  house  and  feed  him, 
and  pay  him  5s.  a  week  during  the  fourth  year, 
and  6s.  during  the  fifth.  During  these  two  years 
the  boy  must  provide  himself  with  clothes.  During 
the  first  three  years  three-fourths  of  his  wages,  and 


during  the  last  two  not  less  than  is.  a  week,  must 
be  deducted  from  his  money  and  handed  over  to 
the  council,  which  deposits  it  for  him  in  the  savings 
bank.  .  .  . 

Anyone  who  receives  into  her  house  a  service 
girl  must  undertake  to  be  a  foster-mother  to  her 
as  well  as  a  mistress;  to  watch  over  her,  help  her, 
and  keep  her  out  of  harm's  way,  while  securing 
for  her  a  fair  amount  of  recreation.  She  must 
teach  her  housewifery,  how  to  cook,  clean  and  wash; 
she  must  teach  her  also  how  to  make  her  own 
clothes;  perhaps,  too,  if  she  can,  how  to  trim  her 
own  hats.  The  law  requires  her  not  only  to  turn 
the  girl,  so  far  as  she  can  into  a  good  servant,  but 
also,  to  fit  her  to  be  a  good  citizen,  a  good  wife  and 
mother.  It  requires  her,  in  fact,  to  do  for  her  what 
she  would  do  for  her  own  daughter. 

It  is  satisfactory,  to  read  that  this  service- 
home  arrangement  answers  its  purpose  ad- 
mirably both  for  boys  and  for  girls.  It  in- 
sures their  being  well  trained,  while  leading 
natural  lives  amid  home  influences  and  home 
surroundings.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that 
cheapness  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the 
whole  South  Australian  system,  the  average 
cost  of  a  boarded-out  state-child  having  been 
last  year  2  shillings  (24  cents),  if  a  service 
child,  and  about  5s.  8d.  ($1.36)  a  week  if  a  sub- 
sidy child.  Moreover  the  death-rate  among 
the  children  last  year  was  only  1.9  per  cent. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  THEATER  IN  CHINA 


THE  astounding  political  changes  of  recent 
occurrence  in  China  stimulate  our  inter- 
est in  such  changes  as  may  occur  in  the 
intellectual  and  artistic  development  of  the 
people.  A  first  step  towards  intellectual 
advancement  has  already  been  taken  in  the 
substitution  of  a  phonetic  alphabet  for  the 
ancient  method  of  composition,  which  in- 
volved the  committing  to  memory  of  no 
fewer  than  8000  icUograms. 

This  change  alone  will  doubtless  have  a 
far-reaching  influence  on  every  form  of  litera- 
ture, including  the  drama. 

Of  the  present  state  in  China  of  the  art  of 
the  theater  comparatively  little  has  been 
written.  We  quote  from  an  excellent  article 
on  the  subject  by  G.  de  Banzemont  in 
La  Revue. 

In  Europe  the  theater  is  considered  one  of  the 
expressions  of  civilization.  The  nations,  in  their 
diversity,  find  therein  the  mirror  of  their  peculiar 
genius,  their  ideals,  their  temperament,  their  char- 
acter, their  qualities  and  lacks,  their  virtues  and 
faults,  their  passions  and  aspirations.  All  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  Athens  is  in  the  comedies  of  Aris- 
tophanes, all  that  of  Paris  in  Moliere,  as  the  Scan- 
dinavian soul  is  in  Ibsen,  and  the  Slavic  in  Tolstoy. 

At  the  moment  when  China  awakes  from  its 


apparent  secular  torpor,  changes  the  axis  of  its 
destiny,  opens  a  breach  in  its  famous  will  to  allow 
the  passage  of  modern  currents,  it  is  interesting 
to  study  its  dramatic  evolution. 

The  Chinese  have  indeed  no  Aristophanes,  no 
Moliere,  no  Shakspere,  but  their  tragic  or  comic 
authors  are  not  ignorant  of  irony  and  emotion, 
or  of  the  art  of  depicting  intrigue  or  action.  .  .  . 
Like  ourselves  they  borrow  their  scenes  from  his- 
tory or  from  ordinary  life  and  carry  extravaganza 
into  the  domain  of  fantasy.  They  create  types  of 
heroes  of  every  class,  misers,  Tartuffes,  prodigals, 
libertines.  Their  Don  Juan,  whom  they  call 
Lu-Chai-Lang,  is  close  kin  to  the  seducer  of 
Seville.  .  .  . 

While  tradition  has  it  that  the  Chinese 
theater  mounts  to  as  remote  an  antiquity  as 
the  iSth  century  B.  c,  the  author  believes 
that  in  fact  its  beginnings  may  be  found  con- 
siderably later  than  the  miracle  plays  and 
mysteries  of  Europe,  in  the  dynasty  of  Youen. 

The  learned,  despising  the  vulgarity  of  these 
productions,  excluded  them  from  their  works, 
their  libraries,  and  their  catalogues.  Hence,  out 
of  over  500  pieces  whose  names  are  known,  only  a 
few  remain,  which  constitute  to-day  almost  the 
whole  repertory.  .  .  .  Scenic  representations  ac- 
company religious  festivals.  Every  year,  at  the 
period  when  the  tutelary  divinities  of  the  locality 
are  venerated,  a  pavilion  of  bamboo  and  cloth,  with 
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a  straw  mat  for  roof  is  erected  in  front  of  the  tem- 
ple. These  are  large  enough  to  hold  a  thousand 
persons,  and  the  cost  is  defrayed  by  assessment. 

The  stage  is  a  platform  with  two  doors.  The 
actors  enter  all  together  by  one  and  leave  by  the 
other.  There  is  no  curtain  and  no  entr'acte.  When 
an  act  is  finished  the  characters  go  off  and  others 
succeed  them.  There  are  a  dozen  pieces,  generalh' 
of  one  act  each. 

The  public  crowds  into  pit  and  balcony,  the 
orchestra  being  i-eser\'ed  for  functionaries.  En- 
trance is  free  but  refreshments  are  paid  for. 

The  audience  is  seated  on  benches  before  which 
are  tables  on  which  food  and  drink  are  served. 

The  stage  is  oriented  towards  the  south,  east, 
or  north,  but  never  towards  the  west,  which  is  the 
dangerous  quarter  menaced  by  the  White  Tiger. 
The  decorations  are  represented  by  tables  piled 
one  on  top  of  another,  indicating  mountains  to  be 
scaled,  ramparts  to  be  taken  by  assault,  or  serving 
on  occasion  for  the  exercises  of  acrobats.  The 
actor  takes  his  tea  as  well  as  the  public;  interrupt- 
ing himself  to  empty  his  cup,  and  then  returning 
to  his  role. 

The  costumes  are  of  silk  or  gold  and  silver  bro- 
cade when  worn  by  an  emperor,  a  general,  or  a 
dignitary.  Citizens,  merchants,  and  poor  devils 
are  dressed  simply  as  in  real  life.  Emperors  and 
phantoms  don  horrifying  masks  with  huge  beards. 
The  others  paint  the  face  in  colors,  but  the  nose 
b  always  white. 

When  an  actor  enters  he  declares  his  name  and 
business.  A  protagonist  who  is  supposed  to  appear 
on  horseback  merely  bestrides  a  stick  on  which  he 
prances  back  and  forth.  The  audience  accepts  him 
with  perfect  gravity  as  a  skilled  cavalier. 

All  the  r6les  are  filled  by  men,  female  parts  being 
taken  by  young  boys.  .  .  .  The  feminine  public 
has  been  denied  access  to  the  theater  since  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  mother  of  an 
emperor  desired  to  become  an  actress  against  her 
son's  wishes. 

Each  theater  is  directed  by  an  impresario  who 
collects  a  company,  composed,  ordinarily,  of  56 
actors  who  have  been  trained  for  the  stage  since 
their  ninth  year.  A  skilled  actor  should  know 
from  100  to  200  parts  perfectly,  since  there  is  no 
prompter. 

As  in  the  early  days  of  the  European  drama 
the  profes-sion  is  held  in  contemiJt  by  the 
public,  enjoying  even  less  public  esteem  than 


that  of  the  common  executioner!  Each  actor 
is  supposed  to  be  equally  proficient  in  tragedy, 
comedy,  and  farce,  but  those  who  play  digni- 
taries do  not  assume  humbler  parts. 

Likewise  reminiscent  of  Elizabethan  days 
is  the  fact  that  the  rich  have  private  thea- 
ters, the  actors  being  considered  domestics. 
Hon'ever  they  are  well  paid  and  allowed  cer- 
tain privileges.  To  these  performances  ladies 
are  invited.  They  attend,  escorted  by  their 
servants,  and  the  program  is  always  sub- 
mitted to  them  beforehand,  nothing  licentious 
or  shocking  being  permitted.  In  the  public 
theaters  the  impresario  takes  20  per  cent,  of 
the  receipts,  the  remainder  being  divided 
among  the  cast,  famous  actors  receiving  a 
bonus. 

The  plays  are  both  military  and  civil,  taken 
from  history  or  contemporary  life. 

There  are  historic  and  religious  dramas,  comedies 
of  character  and  of  intrigue,  mythologic  pieces  and 
judicial  scenes.  The  police  lay  snares  for  thieves, 
who  mockingly  evade  them  as  in  our  guignol.  We 
find  vaudeville  situations,  scabrous  equivoques, 
broad  and  spicy  dialogues,  the  surprises  of  mar- 
riage, the  ruses  of  the  lover,  the  artifices  of  women 
curious  of  adventure,  the  unexpected  appearances 
of  husbands,  and  wrath  attended  by  explanations 
and  exculpations.  Usually  the  language  is 
adapted  to  the  action.  It  is  frequently  trivial, 
and  obscenity  is  not  banished,  whence  the  accusa- 
tion of  immorality,  which  is  hardly  justified. 

The  dramatic  repertory  in  fact,  dilTers  little 
from  ours,  but  with  less  refinement  and  less 
subtlety. 

We  can  not  enter  on  the  description  of 
different  plays  here,  but  may  specify  the  one 
known  as  the  '"liall  of  Flowers,"  of  which  de 
Banzemont  remarks: 

(jrace,  delicacy,  and  poetry  arc  united  in  this 
charming  work,  whose  author  has  written  in  verse, 
and  which  has  a  freshness  equal  to  that  of  the  loveli- 
est composit  ions  of  a  Gabriel  Nicond  or  a  Zamacois. 


ALTRUISM  AMONG  ANIMALS 


AHOUT  twenty  years  ago  the  eminent 
Russian  //Kilogist  K.  Kessler,  referring 
to  whiit  he  termer]  "the  dreams  of  Darwin- 
ism," flemonstraterl  that  all  animal  biology 
was  traceable  in  reality  to  the  instigations  of 
hunger  and  of  love,  the  U  rmer  determining 
the  struggles  to  assure  satislaction  of  the 
ap{)etite,  summcrl  up  in  the  maxim  "Each 
for  him.s<:lf;"  the  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
inviting  conciliation  and  aswniation.  'Ihis 
tmdcncy  toward  asM>ciation  is  a  ( haratteri.s- 
tic  not  of  the  human  race  only,  but  of  the 


animals  generally.  The  individual  left  to 
himself  must  provide  for  his  wants  or  jKrish 
as  the  victim  of  obstacles  and  accidents  which 
he  cannot  surmount,  save  by  a  coniimuiity  of 
effort.  The  fact  thiit  animals  are  fully  con- 
scious of  this  obligation  of  aid  received  and 
rendered,  is  now  well  established.  Sonur  re- 
markable pr(M)fs  of  this  are  furnishe<l  by 
M.  (J.  Koux  in  Iai  Krvnc  (Paris),  one  of  the 
most  curifius  being  that  afforded  by  certain 
ants.  In  describing  the  "visiting  ants"  of 
West  Africa  and  their  peculiarities,  he  siiys: 
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The  Anomma  arcens  of  West  Africa,  commonly 
known  as  the  "visiting  ant,"  evinces  some  ex- 
tremely interesting  peculiarities.  About  a  centi- 
metre in  length,  it  is  as  nomadic  as  voracious, 
attacking  man  during  sleep  as  well  as  animals — 
rats,  mice,  poultry,  etc.,  among  which  it  pursues 
its  work  of  destruction.  Woe  to  those  whom  it 
surprises  defenceless  in  the  woods.  Existing  in 
legions  it  pounces  on  its  victims  with  ferocity,  with 
its  powerful  mandibles,  which  grip  like  pincers, 
tearing  out  the  eyes  and  lacerating  the  body.  Even 
enormous  serpents  and  giant  monkeys  become  its 
prey.  A  veritable  band  of  exterminators,  these 
ants  travel  only  at  night,  hiding  during  the  day  in 
the  grass  or  under  fallen  trees.  At  times,  when 
failing  to  find  shelter  from  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun,  they  take  heroic  action.  Then  they  may  be 
seen  to  brave  even  death  courageously.  The  van- 
guard sets  to  work  and  with  a  secretion  from  the 
mouth  kneads  the  earth  or  clay  and  rapidly  con- 
structs a  gallery,  an  arched  passage,  so  to  speak, 
which  serves  to  protect  the  march  of  the  rest  of 
the  army. 

M.  Roux  relates  some  other  equally  re- 
markable actions  of  these  ants,  such  as  form- 
ing a  living  bridge  to  cross  ponds,  rolling 
themselves  into  a  compact  ball  which  is 
steered  across  a  stream  by  ants  upon  the 
surface.  In  these  and  similar  cases  there 
seems  to  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  insects  in  sacrificing  their  lives  for  the 
good  of  the  mass. 

Sociability  among  mammifers  is  no  less 
remarkable;  several  illustrations  are  given 
by  M.  Roux.     He  says  in  substance:' 

Among  the  rats  and  mice  of  the  house,  the  gran- 
ary and  the  field  this  characteristic  is  not  apparent 
so  long  as  they  do  not  embark  on  a  distant  expedi- 
tion. The  reciprocal  invitations  of  the  rodents 
exist  only  in  the  pages  of  Horace  or  La  Fontaine. 
But  when  the  animals  flock  together  to  seek  fresh 
habitations  they  accomplish  prodigies  of  associa- 
tion, rendering  one  another  mutual  aid.  They 
traverse  ponds,  even  rivers,  forming  bridges  of  the 
bodies  of  the  stronger  of  them,  over  which  the 
feebler  and  less  courageous  pass  in  safety. 

Certain  animals,  as  the  marmots  of  the  Russian 
steppes  and  the  chamois  of  the  Pyrenees,  post 
sentinels  and  scouts  to  warn  of  approaching  danger, 
while  the  beavers  in  their  marvelous  work  of  dam- 
building  do  not  fail  to  call  on  their  fellows  for  aid 
if,  for  instance,  they  find  a  branch  which  they 
desire  to  use  is  too  stout  for  them  to  break  indi- 
vidually. 

A  remarkable  fact  to  which  M.  Roux  calls 
attention  is  that  altruism  among  animals  is 
exercised  not  only  in  association,  but  by  in- 
dividuals to  individuals  and  under  conditions 
which  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  senti- 
ments that  evoke  it.  Totally  different 
species,  too,  -v^all  help  each  other  from  no 
other  motive  than  sympathy.  He  cites  a 
number  of  examples  in  support  of  this. 
Among  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  the 
African  rhinoceros  and  the  buphagus  bird. 


In  Africa  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a 
rhinoceros  in  company  of  a  buphagus,  a  small 
passerine  bird  of  the  beef-eater  family.  The 
pachyderm  is  infested  with  vermin  which  suck  its 
blood  and  cause  it  atrocious  sufferings.  Happily, 
the  bird  perched  on  the  neck  or  the  head  of  the 
animal,  like-  a  woodpecker  on  a  tree,  delivers  it 
from  the  intolerable  punishment,  chasing  the 
enemy,  which  it  snaps  and  cats,  constantly  search- 
ing for  it  in  the  folds  of  the  skin.  It  does  more. 
When  the  rhinoceros,  overborne  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  seeks  repose  in  sleep,  the  bird  suddenly 
by  a  little  cry  will  warn  it  of  the  approach  of 
danger.  A  similar  association  exists  between  the 
rate!  and  a  certain  bird  in  tropical  Africa.  The 
ratel,  a  small  badger-like  animal,  is  very  fond  of 
honey.  The  bird  does  not  care  for  the  honey, 
but  it  feeds  on  the  la'rvae  of  bees.  When  the  bird 
discovers  honey  in  a  rock,  it  acquaints  its  friend, 
which,  after  gorging  itself,  leaves  the  larvae  to  the 
bird. 

In  Argentina  the  association  of  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds is  common.  There  one  may  sec  swallows 
and  hares  sharing  the  same  lodging  and  so  familiar 
that  they  come  and  go  together.  When  in  the 
spring  the  swallow  seeks  other  shores,  the  hare 
grieves  at  its  departure  and  impatiently  awaits  its 
return.  The  little  swallows  are  endowed  with 
affection  and  good  nature,  which,  according  to  the 
father  of  positivism,  are  the  characteristics  of  al- 
truism. The  Argentinians  will  tell  you  that  they 
often  see  the  swallows  arriving  from  their  sea 
voyage  on  the  shoulders  of  some  crane  which  sym- 
pathetically transfiorts  them,  and  to  which  they 
express  their  obligations  by  little  cries  unintelligi- 
ble to  man,  but  which  in  the  bird  language  signify 
thanks.  When  the  hare  sees  them  again,  it  mani- 
fests its  joy  by  leaping  around  them,  and,  if  one 
may  judge  by  their  gestures,  the  companions  relate 
their  several  adventures. 

But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
such  associations  is  that  of  certain  crustaceans 
and  marine  plants,  of  which  the  hermit  crab 
and  the  sea  anemone  furnish  a  curious 
example.  M.  Roux  says  of  this  crab  and  its 
association  with  the  anemone: 

This  crab,  constantly  at  war  with  its  fellows,, 
has,  in  spite  of  its  strong,  pincer-like  claws,  certain 
dangers  to  provide  against.  It  is  vulnerable  in  the 
abdomen,  as  Achilles  was  in  the  heel,  and  thus  finds 
itself  without  defence  against  an  enemy  better 
armed.  It  therefore  seeks,  in  default  of  a  cuirass, 
an  empty  shell  in  which  it  hides  its  body,  pro- 
truding only  the  claws  and  head.  When  it  be- 
comes too  large  for  the  shell,  it  perforce  has  to  seek 
a  new  and  larger  one.  Now  the  sea  anemone  fre- 
quently attaches  itself  to  the  shells  in  which  these 
crabs  live,  forming,  so  to  say,  the  crown  of  the 
habitation.  When  the  crustacean  is  compelled  to 
change  its  dwelling,  it  detaches  the  anemone  with 
the  greatest  precaution,  and  places  it  on  its  new 
casque. 

Whether  this  proceeding  is  prompted  by 
warlike  vanity  or  by  a  love  of  the  panache,, 
it  attests,  in  the  view  of  the  writer,  from 
whom  we  have  been  quoting,  the  existence 
of  zoological  altruism. 
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AUSTRIA  AND  THE  ALBANIAN  QUESTION 


THE  attitude  of  Austria-Hungaty  toward 
the  new  situation  that  has  been  created 
in  the  Xear  East  by  the  action  of  the  Balkan 
States  is  so  equivocal  that  it  is  evident  the 
readjustment  of  the  territorial  di\'ision  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  cannot  be  effected  without 
some  outside  interference.  The  cause  for  it 
is  in  the  solicitude  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
for  the  interests  it  has  always  had  in  the 
countries  l>'ing  between  its  southern  boun- 
dary and  the  Egean  Sea,  and  bordering  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic.  Austria-Hun- 
gary has  ever  regarded  that  part  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  west  of  Serxaa  and  Bulgaria 
and  north  of  Greece  as  more  or  less  within 
her  sphere  of  influence  while  the  Turk  re- 
mained in  Europe,  and  subject  to  her  occupa- 
tion when  the  day  might  come  for  him  to 
take  his  departure. 

So  firmly  was  this  idea  rooted  in  the  Ball 
Platz  at  \"ienna  that  after  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  theAustro-Hungarian 
Government  proposed  to  the 
British  Government  that 
England  should  undertake 
the  organization  of  the  civil 
administration  of  what  is 
now  called  Macedonia,  while 
Austria  would  occupy  it 
with  her  troops.  This  proj)- 
osition  was  promptly  re- 
jected by  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  events  were  left 
to  take  their  course,  to  ar- 
rive in  the  fullness  of  time  at 
the  conditions  we  now  see. 
In  N-icw  of  this  fact  the  pres- 
ent e«:iuivfK:al  attitude  is 
natural,  and  she  has  an  ad- 
ditional motive  for  it  in 
the  existence  of  .Albania 
which  has  little  affinity  for 
its  eastern  neighbors. 

'I'he  consideration  of  thi- 
last  phase  of  the  Balkan 
question  leads  up  to  many 
I'  ■  ''ig  thi- 

ri ,-  .. .  . .  .  .. ...  Hun- 
gary favors  the  creation  «>l 
an  autonomous  Allianian 
state  Iwtwcen  .\fontcnrgro 
an«J  Greece  to  Im.'  true,  the 
fixing  of  it.H  eastern  Uiund- 
aricH  w    ■      '  than 

likely  t»)  ; '>iiMc     '••»?'■•«••»<•»  a. »».i 

with  Scrvia  which  i  u-       ,, 

,  (A   f«-c*nt  (nap 

pii-rl   larj(e    section^  ul    Al- 


banian territory,  and  perhaps  also  with  Bul- 
garia. That  Russia  already  has  interested 
herself  in  Albanian  matters  there  is  exidence 
from  an  unexpected  quarter — no  less  than 
the  spokesmen  for  the  Albanian  Christians 
of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  here  in  the 
United  States.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Russian 
Church  in  Xew  York  by  the  Priests  of  the 
Albanian  Orthodox  Christians  in  Boston.  A 
noteworthy  feature  about  it  is  the  intense  ani- 
mosity exhibited  by  the  Albanians  toward  the 
Greeks. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  ALBAN'IANS  AND  THE  BALKAN  WAR: 
AN  OPEN  LKTTER  TO  THE  RUSSIAN  SYNOD, 

To  the  North  American  Ecclesiastical  Consistory  of 
tlie  Russian  Church. 

REVEREND  FATHERS  AND  BROTHERS  IN  CHRIST: 

In  a  letter  we  had  the  honor  to  receive  from  the 
\'ery  Reverend  Father  Alexander  Holovitzky, 
Dean  of  the  Russian  Cathedral  of  Xew  York,  we 
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were  asked  some  information  about  the  attitude 
of  the  Christian  Albanians  of  America  in  the  Bal- 
kan war.  Although  the  Very  Rev.  Dean's  letter 
is  of  a  more  or  less  private  character,  and  although 
he  declares  that  he  does  not  mean  by  his  friendly 
inquiries  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  our  views, — 
we  fee!  it  a  duty,  in  order  to  avoid  any  mistaken 
interpretation  of  our  attitude,  to  take  up  the  whole 
question  and  explain  openly  the  nature  and  the 
causes  of  our  jiolicy.  If  we  succeed  in  making  our 
reasons  clear,  we  feel  sure  that  the  Most  Reverend 
leathers  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  through  them  our 
Holy  Mother  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  noble 
Russian  Nation  will  understand  our  point  of  view 
and  do  justice  to  our  feelings. 

The  Christian  Albanians  are  whole-heartedly 
united  with  the  Turks  and  desperately  defending 
their  fatherland  against  the  foreign  invaders.  The 
explanation  of  this  statement  is  easy  to  give  anfl 
easy  to  understand. 

One  has  only  to  open  a  map  of  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula to  see  that  Albanian  territory  is  the  battle- 
field of  the  Greek,  Montenegrin  and  Ser\-ian  armies. 
1 1  is  obvious  to  any  student  of  Balkan  politics  that, 
should  the  Turks  lose,  Albania  will  be  divided 
among  the  belligerent  Balkan  States  and  done 
with  forever.  Among  Albanians  of  all  creeds  and 
political  parties  the  idea  prevails  that  this  war  is 
nothing  else  than  an  attempt  to  crush  the  Albanian 
nation  before  it  is  in  a  jjosiiion  to  oppose  aggres- 
sions against  its  rights.  This  belief  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  Balkan  States  have  declared 
war  against  Turkey  just  when  the  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment, wishing  to  put  an  end  to  a  long  and 
bloody  rebellion,  had  officially  recognized  the 
Albanian  nationality  and  granted  us  the  right  and 
freedom  to  reopen  our  national  schools,  which  the 
former  cabinet  had  brutally  closed.  By  their 
sudden  aggression  against  Turkey,  the  Balkan 
allies  have  succeeded  in  preventing  the  Albanians 
from  enjoying  natural  rights  that  did  not  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  anybody  else  and  could  do  no- 
body harm.  The  agreement  between  the  Ottoman 
government  and  the  Albanians  marked  the  end  of 
a  long  era  of  moral  sufferings  and  exceptional  in- 
justice. These  are  the  national  reasons  of  our 
attitude.  There  are  other  reasons  of  a  different 
character. 

One  reason  that  makes  the  Albanians  throw 
their  lot  with  the  Turks  under  the  circumstances, 
is  this  fact:  first,  that  the  allied  lialkan  States  have 
done  in  the  jiast  more  harm  than  Turkey  to  the 
Albanian  people;  and  second,  that  the  Albanians 
are  convinced  they  would  receive  a  more  pitiless 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Christian  invaders 
than  they  have  ever  received  at  the  hands  of  Turks. 
You  are  well  acquainted,  through  our  reports  in  the 
past,  with  the  unheard  of  crimes  of  the  Greek 
prelates  in  Southern  Albania.  Need  we  recall  to 
your  minds  the  stupidly  solemn  anathemas,  thun- 
dered by  the  Greek  bishops  against  our  national 
language,  their  wholesale  excommunications  of 
Orthodox  Albanian  patriots,  the  refusals  of  sacra- 
ments for  political  reasons,  their  army  of  informers 
who  denounced  to  the  authorities  and  ruined 
hundreds  of  families  during  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid,  their  bands  of  criminals  who  assas- 
sinated at  their  instigation  laymen  and  clergymen 
whose  only  fault  was  a  sincere  and  natural  love 
for  their  country?  For  all  these  crimes  of  the 
Greek  Bishops,  we  call  to  witness  the  Bulgarians 
themselves  who  have  suffered  at  their  hands  as 
much  as  we  have.' 


An  example  of  what  the  Albanians  arc  to  expect 
in  case  of  a  Christian  victory  is  given  b\-  the  action 
of  Scrvia  after  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  when  a  slice 
of  Albanian  territory  had  been  given  to  Servia. 
That  Christian  stale  carried  out  the  work  of 
civilizing  the  annexed  territory  by  deporting 
100,000  of  Albanians,  conliscating  their  property 
without  granting  any  indemnification  and  causing 
thousands  to  die  from  hunger  and  exposure.  We 
challenge  any  Servian  patriot  who  knows  the 
history  of  his  country  to  deny  this  gross  and  bar- 
barous injustice. 

As  to  the  Montenegrins,  it  would  seem  that  we 
repay  with  ingratitude  the  hospilalit>  tendered  by 
them  to  the  refugees  during  the  uprising  of  the 
Malissori,  or  Albanian  highlanders,  two  years  ago. 
The  truth,  however,  is  the  King  of  Montenegro  has 
been  paid  by  the  Young  Turks  ten  times  over  the 
price  of  the  miserable  corn  that  he  gave  to  the 
wretched  refugees  and,  as  soon  as  he  received  the 
money,  he  compelled  the  All)anian  insurgents  to 
accept  the  terms  of  the  Young  Turks  and  so  return 
to  their  homes  without  any  guarantee  for  their 
safety.  As  a  proof  that  the  royal  house  of  Monte- 
negro has  no  other  regards  than  those  of  money, 
and  that  the  above  assertion  is  not  slander,  we  beg 
the  jjcrmission  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  the  Rus- 
sians that,  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  the 
Russian  govenunent,  owing  to  financial  difficulties, 
withheld  the  annual  subvention  to  the  King  of 
Montenegro,  and  that  a  reply,  as  incredible  as  it 
was  heinous,  came  from  Cettinje  in  the  form  of  a 
toast,  proposed  by  the  crown  prince  Danilo  for  the 
health  of  Admiral  Togo,  and  of  the  gallant  Jap- 
anese army  and  navy 

And,  if  they  were  so  ungrateful  towards  Russia, 
who  sacrificed  millions  of  li\es  and  billions  of 
rubles  for  their  emancipation,  we  could  not  expect 
them  to  be  fair  and  just  towards  the  Albanians. 
They  accuse  us  at  the  present  moment  of  taking 
the  side  of  the  Turks  in  a  struggle  against  Chris- 
tians. To  this  vile  declaration  we  have  a  ready 
answer,  drawn  from  their  own  policy  in  the  past. 
These  Christian  States,  in  order  to  stamp  out  the 
.Albanian  nationalit)-,  did  not  shrink  from  giving 
whole-hearted  support  to  the  deposed  Red  Sultan 
and  being,  under  the  cover  of  benevolent  neutrality, 
the  accomplices  of  the  bloody  expeditions  of  the 
Young  Turks  against  Albania.  In  order  to  defend 
our  fatherland  against  the  foreign  invaders,  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  be  loyal  to  a  Sultan,  whose  life 
is  without  blemish,  and  support  a  government  that 
dealt  in  a  just  and  fair  way  with  the  Albanian 
nation. 

We  want,  howe\er,  to  make  it  clear  that  we  do 
not  oi)iK)se  the  allied  states  of  the  Balkans  out  of 
hatred  for  the  races  which  compose  them,  but  on 
account  of  their  unjust  policy  and  their  arrogant 
I)retensions  to  civilize  the  lUyrian  peninsula.  We 
appreciate  such  virtues  as  they  have  but  we  de- 
plore the  fact  that  they  are  wasting  their  energies 
in  an  unjust  war  calculated  only  to  gratify  the  am- 
bitions of  their  rulers  and  their  petty  "politiciens 
de  cafe."  The  task  they  .set  before  themselves  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  ail  impartial  observers,  beyond 
their  permanent  power  and  moral  capacit\-.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  the  civilization  of  the 
Christians  of  the  Balkan  States  is  by  far  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Turks.  This  is  as  true  as  it  was  in 
the  case  of  the  fanatical  crusaders  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  comparison  with  the  Moslem  Arabs,  who 
possessed  a  highly  developed  civilization.  The 
Bulgarians,  the  Greeks  and  Servians,  committed 
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in  Macedonia  against  each  other  horrors  of  an  un- 
speakable nature,  for  which  one  would  look  in  vain 
in  the  Turkish  history-.  They  are  going  to  repeat 
them  and  jump  at  each  other's  throats  over  the 
spoils,  if  they  prove  successful  in  their  present 
war.  Europe  has  but  to  wait  and  see.  But  we 
hope  this  will  never  happen,  and  that  the  Ottoman 
army  will  drive  back  these  invaders  intoxicated 
with  ambition,  and  quiet  them  down  once  for  all. 

These  in  brief  are  the  reasons  that  make  the 
Albanians  feel  more  confident  under  the  crescent 
of  the  Turks  than  under  the  unchristian  cross  of 
the  allied  Balkan  States.  The  Albanians  think 
that  this  is  not  a  war  of  Christianity  against  Mo- 
hammedanism but  a  mere  attempt  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  spurious  Balkan  Slavs  to  extend  their 
frontier  lines  mostly  at  the  expense  of  Albania. 
The  Turks  are  simply  fighting  our  battles.  Our 
p>eople  realize  this  so  well  that,  when  we  called 
them  to  express  their  opinion  in  several  meetings 
in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  they  unani- 
mously adopted  the  resolution  to  forget  all  their 
grievances  against  the  Turks  and  to  stand  by  the 
Ottoman  government  as  one  man.  And  not  onh 
that,  but  they  clamored  for  prayers  for  the  victor>- 
of  the  Ottoman  armies.  We  did  in  consequence 
pray  for  their  success,  at  Boston,  Southbridge, 
Mass.:  Biddeford,  Me.;  Jamestown.  N.  Y.;  and 
Akron,  Ohio.  We  saw  our  people  weep  when 
prayers  were  offered  to  God  to  crown  with  victory' 
the  armies  of  the  Sultan.  These  same  men  would 
have  stoned  us  and  the  Moslem  Albanian  pa- 
triots themselves  would  have  been  the  first  ones 
to  throw  the  stone,  had  we  made  such  an  attempt 
a  few  months  before. 

We  did  our  best.  Reverend  Fathers,  to  explain 
to  you  the  attitude  of  the  .Albanian  people  in  these 
circumstances  and  we  think  that  it  is  as  logical 
as  it  looks  paradoxical.  We  feel  it  our  duty  to  do 
our   utmost   to   defend   our   countr>°   against    the 


foreign  invaders,  in  her  struggle  for  life  and  death. 
We  are  sure  that  like  magnanimous  Russians,  you 
will  appreciate  our  patriotic  feelings,  even  if  your 
point  of  view  differs  from  our  own,  and  that  the 
sympathies  of  your  nation  for  the  allied  Balkan 
States  will  not  prevent  \ou  from  doing  justice  to 
our  cause.  Attacked  on  all  sides  by  hypocritical 
and  treacherous  Christians,  Albania  can  find  no 
better  refuge  than  the  banner  of  the  crescent. 
Should  Albania  come  victorious  out  of  this  war, 
our  nation  will  be  deepl\-  grateful  to  the  Holy 
Synod  of  Russia  for  recognizing  in  the  United 
States  a  national  Albanian  Church,  that  may  be- 
come to-morrow  the  Church  of  Albania.  Should 
we  lose  and  survive  our  national  disaster,  we  shall 
humbh-  beg  you  to  let  us  spend  the  rest  of  our 
miserable  lives  in  some  far  off  Russian  monastery 
in  Siberia. 

Praying  to  God  for  the  speedy  end  of  a  war, 
which  as  Christians  and  Priests  we  deplore,  we 
remain. 

Your  respectful  and  obedient  servants, 

The  Albanian  priests  of  America. 

FAN    S.  NOLI. 

(Signed)  xaum  v.  cere. 

The  foregoing  suggests  many  reflections, 
one  of  them  being  that  Austria  may  think  it  to 
her  advantage  to  bring  within  the  bounds  of 
her  composite  empire  a  population  of  mixed 
religions.  Moslem,  Catholic  and  Eastern 
Orthodox,  but  racially  a  unit  and  non-Slav. 
It  would  seem  as  though  the  Albanian  ques- 
tion is  likely  to  assume  an  important  feature 
of  the  readjustment  that,  whatever  turn  it 
may  take,  is  bound  to  follow  the  events  of 
the  past  two  months. 


FEMINISM'S  NEW  PROPHETESS 


ALO.\nO\  weekly  review,  not  yet  a  year 
old,  recently  caused  great  excitement 
among  the  English  newspa|K*r>.  It  was  said 
that  thLs  review  was  a  medium  of  "literature 
of  an  abnormal,  immoral,  and  dangerous 
character."  .M.so  that  it  st{K>d  for  "  free  love," 
anarchy,  and  othcT  flark  and  dangerous 
dcxrtrines.    Though  it  has  been  said  that  the 

new  ]<)•• '   '•  •     publi>hed   under  the  a*gis 

of  the  the  fact  is  that  "the  latter, 

cs[iccially  the  militants,  arc  fighting  it  with 
all  their  might."    Then  .says  Trances 

.Maule  Hjorkman  in  li  /  '//;«,  that  the 
/''rreu'i/man,  that  Ix'ing  the  journal  in  (\ucs- 
tion,  is  "spiking  the  sufTragists'  game." 
We  read: 

Th<-  -ffffr-.f^inf^,  }tnth  in  l'°.n-,(lanc|  and  Amrriia, 

h;i  ir«  to  convinrc  tin- 

pui  til  Im    ffii    'iiili    in 

in<i  ly. 

lili  'D    I  III     iiiw.i     [iiinjf'iii    'fi    I  III      >lll - 

fr.i,  I   lb«-   •ln-iiii-  i»f  i-v«T>    >tiir(r.iK<' 

"nfxip  .^lur  in  ihi«  iiititudi-  crmfinid  to  thr 


suffragists.  The  wonu-ii  who  have  won  nation- 
wide recognition  for  their  social  services — the  Jane 
.Addamscs  and  I'lorence  Killeys — sliow  that  their 
demand  for  wider  opportunities  for  women  is 
based  on  their  appreciation  of  women's  untapped 
capacity  for  " ustfiiliuss.  "  Then  came  the  Free- 
woman  with  the  iiK  rcdible  heresy  that  .  .  .  the 
woman  moNt-mcnt  was  nothing  if  not  an  clTort  on 
the  part  of  women  to  lilt  lhein.Hi-i\i-s  lorever  out 
of  the  "servant"  class  antl  to  |)lace  thcmsulvcs 
<Kfiiiilely  and  finall\  amf)ng  the  "masters"— using 
their  faculties,  likr  all  masters,  for  the  iiplmilding 
and  (lc\<-l(>|>inriit  of  tlu-ir  own  ptThonalities  and 
ttu-  a<K.iticcni(  III  ol  tlu-ii  own  pciMiii.il  .lims. 

It  admiiti'd  fit'cK'  th.il  tliit<  would  rnl.iil  cnor- 
tnouHaiid  fiindaiiiriii.il  changes  in  tin-  soci.il  striic- 
lurcand  in  the  reiaiionsof  them.xes — that  it  would 
involve,  fifMi  of  all,  the  achii-venient  of  absolute 
economic  indeiM-iuk-nce  of  men  by  women;  the 
ri-pudiaiion.  by  women,  of  the  in.irri.iv;e  contract, 
at  leant  in  it>«  pri-«<-iit  form;  ih-M-lopiiu-nt >  in  do- 
iiieHti(    I  liiiiiiislr.itioii  h<i  v,i>it  as  to  have 

.ill  the  '<  ,       '  ■  of   "lite. iking  up  I  lie  home"; 

rciiiijiiHtmentH  in  the  world  of  |M>liticHaii(i  industry 
KftMl  enoiiKh  to  acnininiiMl.ile  dmilile  the  pr<-M'iit 
iiiinilier  of  priMliirlive  tliinkerH  iiiid  workiTH, 
demiifiiliiiK.  not  iinl>  adniiHitioii,  l>iii  pay. 
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The  raising  of  these  issues  was  regarded  as 
nothing  less  than  an  act  of  treachery,  and 
the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union 
formally  condemned  the  paper.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  the  paper  "has  now,  in  less 
than  a  year's  time,  won  for  itself  a  secure 
position  among  a  small  but  rajjidly  growing 
group  of  thinking  people  in  England,  and 
is  beginning  to  find  support  and  recognition 
in  America."  The  editor  is  Miss  Dora 
Marsden  whose  own  articles  "not  only  give 
the  paper  its  unique  quality — its  originality, 
its  honesty,  its  fearlessness — but  chiefly 
warrant  its  claim  for 
consideration  as  a 
social  symptom."  Of 
the  young  lady  herself 
the  Forum  writer 
gives  the  following 
particulars: 

This  cxtrao  r  d  i  n  a  r  y 
young  woman  has  shot 
into  the  literary  and 
philosophic  firmament 
as  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. Although  prac- 
tically unknown  except 
as  a  settlement  worker 
and  a  suffragist  before 
the  advent  of  The  Free- 
woman  last  November, 
she  sf)caks  always  with 
the  quietly  authoritative 
air  of  the  writer  who 
has  arrived.  Her  style 
has  beauty — at  times, 
great  beauty — as  well  as 
force  and  clarity.  Mere- 
ly as  an  essayist  she  com- 
p  e  1  s  admiration  a  n  d 
makes  us  wonder  why  wc 
have  never  heard  of  her 
before. 

Miss  Marsden  [who 
is  a  Lancashire  woman] 
was  graduated  from 
Manchester  University 
with  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
and    took     up    teaching 

as  her  profession,  working  incidentally  in  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement. 

Immediately  after  Christabel  Pankhurst's  first 
militant  protest,  Miss  Marsden  threw  herself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  militant  suffrage  move- 
ment— even  leaving  her  post  as  teacher  to  become 
an  organizer  for  the  Women's  Social  and  Political 
Union.  When  challenged  to  explain  this  fact  in 
view  of  her  present  hostile  attitude  toward  the 
W.  S.  P.  U.,  Miss  Marsden  stated  editorially  in 
The  Freewoman  that  at  that  time  she  believed  that 
she  was  allying  herself  with  a  general  woman 
emancipation  movement,  which,  she  found  later, 
was  not  the  case.  In  the  meantime,  however,  she 
ran  the  full  gamut  of  suffragette  experiences.  She 
served  two  months  in  Holloway  Gaol  for  her  all 
too  gallant  defense  of  "the  colors"  in  the  clash 
between  the  police  and  the  Lancashire  women's 
deputation  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1909.    She 


went  through  the  hunger  strike  and  was  strait- 
jacketed  in  Strangeways  Gaol  in  Manchester, 
where  she  had  been  committed  for  throwing  a  rock 
through  the  glass  roof  of  a  hall  in  which  a  Cabinet 
Minister's  meeting  was  in  progress,  and  she  was 
arrested  and  discharged  too  many  times  to  count. 
The  newspapers  of  Lancashire  called  her  "Daunt- 
less Dora." 

On  the  occasion  of  Winston  Churchill's  visit 
to  Southport  diu-ing  the  campaign  of  1900,  Miss 
Marsden  succeeded  in  outwitting  the  police  in  the 
face  of  the  most  extraordinary  precautions  against 
suffragette  interruptions.  A  large  sum  had  been 
spent  on  extra  police  protection.  Yet  when  Mr. 
Churchill  began  to  exjilain  that  the  people  ought 
to  support  the  (Tovernment  because  the  Govern- 
ment represented  the 
people,  from  high  up 
somewhere  near  the  ceil- 
ing floated  down  a  thin 
feminine  voice: 

"It  does  not  represent 
the  women,  Mr.  Church- 
ill.'' 

Far  out  through  a 
ventilator  above  the 
stage  leaned  the  figure  of 
Dora  Marsden,  small 
and  slight,  and  with  her 
thin,  intense  little  face 
wan  and  pale  from  nearly 
I  went  y-four  hours  of  fast 
and  vigil.  But  her  voice 
rose  crisp  and  clear 
above  the  uproar,  and 
she  coolly  proceeded  to 
deliver  her  message  until 
the  stewards,  who  had 
at  first  been  utterly  de- 
moralized by  the  inter- 
rui)tion,  found  their  way 
into  her  loft  and  drag- 
ged her  forcibly  from  the 
opening.  Delighted 
crowds  in  the  streets  saw 
her  thrust  through  the 
l)roken  glass  of  a  win- 
dow and  set  rolling  down 
the  sloping  roof — from 
which  she  must  certainly 
have  fallen  had  she  not 
found  a  slight  hold  in 
the  projecting  coping — 
and  then  pulled  down 
and  hustled  off  to  jail. 
During  the  years  from  1908  to  1910,  the  news- 
paper of  the  militant  society,  Votes  for  Women, 
was  eloquent  in  praise  of  her  courage,  her  resource- 
fulness, her  devotion.  During  1910  she  was  men- 
tioned less  and  less  frequently,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  191 1  she  disappeared  from  its  columns  altogether. 

Miss  Marsden's  concern  is  "that  women 
shall  acquire  the  haljit  of  appraising  their 
individual  worth  as  separate  'spiritual  enti- 
ties,' apart  from  any  of  their  relational 
aspects.  They  must  learn  to  judge  them- 
selves as  individuals  and  not  as  mothers, 
wives,  sisters,  or  daughters — not  even  as 
'world-mothers'  or  creators  and  conservators 
of  Hfe."  She  writes  thus  of  the  duties  of  the 
freewoman : 


MISS     DORA     MARSDEN 
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She  must  produce  within  herself  strength  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  herself  and  for  those  of  whom 
nature  has  made  her  the  natural  guardian,  her 
children.  To  this  end  she  must  open  up  resources 
of  wealth  for  herself.  She  must  work,  earn  money. 
She  must  seize  upon  the  incentives  which  have 
spurred  men  on  to  strenuous  effort — wealth, 
power,  titles  and  public  honor.   .  .   . 

It  is  neither  desirable  nor  necessar>-  for  women, 
when  the\  are  mothers,  to  lea\'e  their  chosen 
money-earning  work  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
fact  that  they  so  often  do  so  rests  largely  upon 
a  tradition  that  will  have  to  be  worn  down.     In 


wearing  it  down  vast  changes  must  take  place  in 
social  conditions,  in  housing,  nursing,  kinder- 
garten, education,  cooking,  cleaning,  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  and  in  the  professions.  These 
changes  \\i\\  have  for  their  motive  the  accommoda- 
tion of  such  conditions  as  will  enable  women  to 
choose  and  follow  a  life-work,  apart  from,  and  in 
addition  to,  their  natural  function  of  reproduction. 

It  i?  not  surprising  that  "Miss  Mars- 
den  .  .  .  fully  understands  how  hard  is  her 
doctrine  and  how  limited  must  be  its  appeal." 


NORMAxX  ANGELL  AND   HIS  GOSPEL  OF  PEACE 


A  FEW  years  ago  there  appeared  a  thin 
octavo  volume  of  about  a  hundred  pages 
entitled  *' Europe's  Optical  Illusion."  The 
book  was  a  study  in  international  politics, 
and  its  author  was  Mr.  Xorman  Angell, 
''then  quite  an  unknown  personality  in  the 
greater  world  of  letters."  The  work,  des- 
tined later  to  be  regarded  as  epoch-making, 
"fell  absolutely  flat;  it  was  ignored  both  by 
the  press  and  tiie  public  alike;  and  now  at  the 
present  moment  it  is  being  translated  into 
seventeen  languages  I"  Well  may  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Birkmyre,  writing  in  the  London  5oo^wa;/, 
say:  "Mr.  Norman  Angell  has  every  reason 
to  feel  grateful  to  whatever  gods  may  preside 
over  the  fates  of  authors  for  the  fortunate 
turn  of  events  that  has  placed  him  almost 
at  a  bound  as  it  were  in  the  forefront  of 
European  authors."  Under  its  present  title, 
'"The  Great  Illusion,"  Mr.  .Angell's  book  has 
influenced  the  enlightened  leaders  of  thought 
and  o[)inion  in  two  hemispheres.  "Men  like 
Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
have  allowed  the  tenets  of  'The  Great  II- 
lu.sion '  to  shape  their  thoughts  and  to  mold 
their  pcilicy;  and  the  work  has  been  honored 
by  complimentary  reference  in  the  Ereiu  h 
Chamljcr — an  unusual  e.vi>erience  for  a  book." 
f>f  Mr.  Angell  \v:xy*ma\\y ,  the  writer  says: 


The   CATuvT  of    il. 
iuniftn"  was  nrir  ;ilv. 


lai 

<:r»iji  .  .. 

th4-    Htll' 

I  hi-  Mr< 
iartn. 


(jali<-nt  All' 


'cr   of    "The    firciit    II- 

-<-<l  in  the  study  |xjrinK 

If.      Indeed,  to 

■'  'iiuilly,  .md  the 

It  in  a  matter  for  wonder  that  he 

.1   ill.    I  mil'  III  ,  1-..  .rv    >'ir|evute  ti» 

ilijert  an<! 

•    '  ,..k 
l.ll 

1  l>C     <<U.tt      lilll.-ilOII  "     M.ls 

I  :  it   'tid  fi'ii    "arriv<-"  by 

il  .Il  the  |XM-I  H 

he    built    il 

'■  lie    builder 

■     *'>iK    i'«»k   ye.ifH  of 


Mr.  AngHI's  vdlumr  ha>  been  subject  to  wi 
much   misconception  anfl  miHrqireMrntalion 


.NORMAN  ANGKI.I.,  AfTUOR  Ml'  "tUK  C.RIvAT  II.I.I'SION" 

that  the  Hookuuiii  writer  (iirnis  it  adxi.sable 
to  stale  what  the  propositions  laid  down  by 
the  author  really  are.     lie  tells  us: 

The  whole  idea  of  "  Tht-  ( 'ireat  Illusion  "  is  simply 
that  war  is  an  unproruable  undert,ikin>;  in  the 
twenlieili  c  (1)1111%,  Ixilli  to  the  iLitiuii  .itid  lo  the 
iiidividu.il  will)  is  |i.iM  ^t\  ih.it  n.iliuii  (luiuK  to 
the  ijeiie.iie  iiii rrde|M  ndeiu  i-  (if  I r.ide  .ind  (iiiaiue. 
\V(  .ire  IliiKJcd  by  ir.idilions  ih.it  li.nc  piissed 
.iw.iN  ;  haiinled  by  Hhibboletlis  ,in<l  li.ive  never 
reallv  |tauMcl  to  think  the  mutter  out  in  .i  clear 
and  linjii.il  manner.  Mr.  .An^i  II  pie.K  hes  the 
ImiI  obji-ilivclv;  ill. It  in  to  s;iy,  if 
.inv  re.il  pmlii.  moi.il  or  nialeiiat, 
(<iiil<l  .iiii4  liiiiii  (he  ;iii  of  M.ir  an  it  is  ( (UK  i'i\-ef| 
.md  |H.i<li-«(l  .11  ilie  preM'Dl  day  lln-re  would  have 
Ijeen  no  need  for  hii  Uiok  .mil  thi-  hIow,  patient 
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years  in  which  he  devoted  himseU"  to  the  problems 
of  international  warfare  would  ha\e  been  given  to 
more  profitable  things;  but  feeling  and  having 
expounded  in  "The  Great  Illusion"  the  folly  and 
fallacy  of  war  he  advocates  peace:  it  is  the  only 
alternative.  He  does  not  say,  remember  that  war 
is  impossible,  which  is  a  favorite  misinterpretation; 
it  is  more  than  possible;  it  is  even  likely;  and  it  is 
because  it  is  so  probable  that  ""The  Great  Illusion" 
has  become  such  an  important  factor  on  all  ques- 
tions touching  on  international  policy.  Mr.  Angell 
cndea\ors  in  "The  C^reat  Illusion"  to  put  the 
clock  right  for  us;  we  are  slow  by  several  centuries; 
and  while  we  are  so  advanced  and  have  made  such 
gigantic  strides  in  other  things  in  the  domain  of 
international  politics  we  are  absolutely  stationary 
and  remain  rooted  where  we  were  at  the  beginning 
of  history  when  plunder  was  the  jjrice  of  war,  and 
the  rough  and  ready  methods  of  the  Huns  and  the 
Vandals  will  not  work  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Mankind  has  developed  materially  and  morally 
since  then  (whether  they  know  it  or  not)  and  at  the 
present  moment  when  the  nations  are  more  than 
ever  bound  by  economic  interdependence  and  con- 
siderations of  trade;  when  the  division  of  labor  is  a 
tie  between  State  and  State  and  man  and  man, 
war  and  the  benefits  that  war  is  supposed  to  bring 
is  an  individual  and  national  "illusion."  It  is 
not  war  we  want,  but  cooperation,  not  strife  but 
federation.  That  is  the  real  and  only  possible 
interpretation  of  "The  Great  Illusion,"  if  read  with 
the  usual  modicum  of  light  and  understanding. 

Mr.  Angell,  whose  full  name,  we  believe,  is 
Ralph  Norman  Angell  Lane,  was  born  in  1874 
in  England.  His  life,  writes  Mr.  Birkmyre, 
"belongs  more  to  fiction  than  to  fact." 


He  received  most  of  his  education  in  France  and 
migrated  to  Western  America.  It  was  here  in  this 
last  country  that  that  large  slice  of  adventure 
befell  him,  and  where  he  awakened  to  those 
unique  ideas  on  world  politics  that  were  later  to 
stir  and  influence  all  deep-thinking  men  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  life  of  the  frontiersman,  which  includes  such 
a  pleasant  variety  of  occupations,  as  ranching, 
mining,  "cow  punching,"  etc.,  probably  taught 
him  more  than  all  the  schools;  for  one  learns  living 
close  to  nature  what  the  man  who  is  habituated 
to  a  humdrum  city  life  can  never  learn  to  the  full 
extent;  those  sterling  qualities  of  resource  and 
decision  which  arc  as  necessary  in  an  author  as  in 
a  man  of  affairs;  and  Mr.  Angell  is  both.  He  was 
always  an  eager  student  of  political  and  abstract 
questions,  and  in  his  journalistic  work  of  this 
period  one  already  traces  the  style  and  methods  of 
the  present  author  of  "The  Great  Illusion."  We 
next  find  him  in  France  stemming  with  success  that 
seething  vortex  of  newspaper  life  in  Paris;  and 
then  came  the  great  opportunity  of  his  life  when 
he  became  connected  with  the  business  direction 
of  one  of  the  biggest  journalistic  enterprises  in  the 
French  capital  which  brought  him  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  foremost  political  and  commer- 
cial minds  of  Europe  and  indeed  celebrities  of  all 
kinds  who  helped  and  encouraged  him  in  his  great 
work  of  political  reformation.  Such  is  the  brief 
epitome  of  the  twenty  crowded  years  which  re- 
sulted in  "The  Great  Illusion." 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  Mr. 
Angell  has  an  excellent  chance  of  receiving 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 


THE  INTERESTING  PERSONALITY  OF 
GUSTAV  FRENSSEN 


To  be  the  writer  of  a  book  of  which  over 
a  million  copies  are  sold  within  a  year  of 
its  first  appearance,  argues  the  possession  of 
some  special  talent  in  writing  or  of  the  faculty 
of  choosing  and  skilfully  treating  a  theme 
which  awakens  emotion  and  pleasure  in  the 
reader.  This  observation  applies  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  to  Gustav  Frenssen  and  his 
novel  Jorn  Uhl,  first  published  in  1901. 
Writing  of  Frenssen  in  the  Queen's  Quarterly, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Williamson,  of  Hobart  College, 
describes  the  book  as  "not  a  story  with 
startling  incidents,  but  a  plain  homely  tale," 
a  story  of  toil  and  trouble,  "far  removed 
from  the  morbid  pictures  of  life  which  we 
get  in  the  naturalistic  novel."  Here  "man  is 
not  represented  as  the  soulless  product  of 
material  changes  and  environment,  but  has 
an  inner,  better  self  which  has  the  power  to 
strive  and  assert  itself  against  the  hardest 
conditions  of  life."  To  those  readers  of  the 
Review  who  have  not  read  Jorn  Uhl  in  the 
original  German  the  following  synopsis  of  the 


novel,    condensed    from    Mr.    Williamson's 
article,  may  be  of  interest: 

Jorn  Uhl,  the  youngest  son  of  a  rich  Holstein 
farmer,  is  left,  on  the  death  of  his  mother  when  he 
is  still  a  mere  child,  in  charge  of  a  faithful  old 
maid-servant,  Wieten  Penn.  A  shy,  reticent,  boy 
he  grows  up  with  an  exorbitant  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility. Noticing  how  his  father  and  older  brothers 
fritter  away  their  time  gambling  and  drinking, 
while  the  old  farm  goes  to  ruin,  he  renounces  his 
aspirations  for  study  and  resolves  to  devote  his  life 
to  saving  the  "Uhl."  From  early  morning  to  late 
evening  he  leads  a  life  of  relentless  drudgery  behind 
the  plough.  Sneered  at  by  his  shiftless  father  and 
brothers,  he  goes  his  own  way,  heedless  of  all  else 
save  his  one  chosen  duty  in  life.  Despite  his  sacri- 
fices, affairs  at  the  Uhl  do  not  prosper.  On  his  re- 
turn from  the  PVanco-German  war  he  finds  that 
his  sister  Elsbe,  a  wild  rollicking  girl,  has  eloped 
with  a  worthless  fellow;  the  farm  has  been  shame- 
lessly neglected;  and  there  are  heavy  debts  that 
cannot  be  paid.  About  this  time  his  father  is 
thrown  from  his  carriage  after  a  drunken  carouse, 
and  becomes  a  helpless  invalid  for  life.  The  cred- 
itors decide  to  place  the  estate  in  the  hands  of  the 
industrious  Jorn;  the  brothers  are  paid  off  and 
turned  out  to  shift  for  themselves;  and  finally 
Jorn  is  master  of  the  heavily  encumbered  farm. 
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He  now  settles  down  to  a  life  of  constant  toil. 
Study  he  regards  as  a  forbidden  pleasure.  Though 
he  devotes  his  few  lei.sure  moments  to  hi.s  favorite 
astronomy,  he  keeps  his  Ijooks  and  instruments 
carefully  concealed.  Everything,  however,  seems 
to  conspire  against  him.  His  >oung  wife  dies; 
a  brother  commits  suicide;  and  a  plague  of  mice 
threatens  the  budding  crops.  Finally  the  home- 
stearl  is  burned  to  the  ground  by  lightning,  and  the 
weak-minderl  o\(\  father  dies  from  the  shock.  Jorn 
now  decidc-s  to  give  up  the  farm  and  start  life  anew. 
"  I  believe,"  he  says.  "  I've  lieen  a  poor  unfortunate 
fool;  but  now  I  mean  really  to  try  and  get  i)ack 
my  soul  that  I've  buried  here  in  the  Uhl."  With 
his  little  son  and  the  faithful  Wieten  he  goes  to  live 
with  his  mother's  brother,  and  ultimately  gains 
succew  as  an  engineer. 

What  fnves  the  novel  its  fn'eatest  value  is 
"the  naturalness  of  the  jx-Tsons  iK>rtrayeri 
therein  and  the  genuinely  human  character  of 
the  slrugp;le  through  which  Jorn  passes." 
Frenssen  "has  sutcixflwJ  in  making  his  fig- 
ures staml  out  in  such  true  and  living  forms 
that  we  almost  forget  that  they  are  merely 
artistic  creation."." 

r  '  '     in  the  little 

1  !  ,  I.        .       /        Ilis  literary 

carL-er  as  a  writer  of  Htorics,  in  i8q5,  and  in 
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Cr-T  -, ■ I  •':,.  "very 

Ir  >r  in  the 

social  questions  and  amdilions  of  the  time  by 
his  treatment  of  the  lal>or  pnhlem."     .lorn 


Uhl  made  Frenssen  famous  and  caused  him  to 
resign  his  pastorate  and  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  literature.  His  next  novel,  Hilli- 
genlei  (1Q05),  became  the  subject  of  much 
adverse  criticism.  It  is  the  story  of  a  quest 
after  God  and  Jesus;  and  the  last  part  of  the 
book  consists  of  a  life  of  Christ,  covering  more 
than  100  pages. 

The  Jesus  depicted  in  the  Ililligenlei  is  a  noble, 
beautiful  type  of  manhood.  But  he  is  nothing 
more  than  a  man.  He  is  simply  one  of  those  great 
leaders  who  has  had  a  clearer  \ision  of  the  Di\ine 
than  his  fellows,  and  who  was  therefore  misunder- 
stood by  his  contemporaries.  .  .  .  His  miracles 
are  represented  as  the  natural  outcome  of  his 
wonderful  influence  over  men.  .  .  .  In  the  end  he 
had  to  suffer  and  die,  "for  the  unfathomable  law 
of  creation  has  decreed  for  man  death  and  sorrow: 
progress  is  gained  onh-  by  the  sufferings  of  the  best 
among  mankind."  His  resurrection  is  represented 
as  a  vision  which  came  to  the  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers who  loved  and  adored  him  so  much. 

"The  insertion,"  says  Mr.  Williamson,  "of 
a  religious-philosophic  treatise  of  tliis  sort 
into  a  no\'el  is  certainly  out  of  place.  Frens- 
sen himself  acknowledged  this  in  a  verse 
which  he  wrote  for  the  hundred  thousandth 
copy,  issued  one  month  after  the  appearance 
of  the  book." 

Frenssen's  last  longer  no\el,  Klaus  Ilinrich 
Baas,  published  in  190Q,  is  a  companion  work 
to  Jorn  Uhl;  but  whereas  Jorn  Uhl  was  shy 
and  humble,  Klaus  Hinrich  Baas  has  inher- 
ited a  haughty,  ambitious  sj)irit.  ...  It  is 
not  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  forty-five  and 
has  almost  ruined  his  hai)i)iness  that  he  be- 
comes fully  conscious  of  the  l)aneful  effect 
which  his  insatiable  passion  for  j)ower  and 
advancement  is  e.xercising  on  his  life,  and 
resolves  to  crush  the  seqxjnt  before  it  is  too 
late." 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  Frens- 
sen has  written  a  drama.  Das  Ilcimatsfest,  and 
Prlcr  Moors  Fahrl  narh  Siidnrsl,  a  sketch 
dealing  with  the  nati\e  relnliion  in  Cierman 
Southwest  Africa;  also  an  interesting  story  of 
double  jK-rsonality,  Drr  Unlrri^nni^  licr  Anna 
Ilollnunni  (i<)ii).  Certain  critics  have  as- 
.sumed  that  Frenssen  has  been  inlluenced  by 
.Sudermann's  i'rau  Sorf^r  (iHHq);  and  he  has 
doubtless  learned  nuicli  from  Wilhelm  Uaabe. 
Hut  e\fn  wlitre  In-  is  iiilhiciu <(l  l)y  (»tlurs, 
Frenssen  retains  his  originality.  "  I  le  has  his 
own  way  of  liMiking  at  tliiigs,  an<l  his  jut- 
sonality  stands  b»hind  all  I  hat  he  writes." 
Though  he  has  given  up  his  pulpit,  he  "is  a 
preacher  Irom  first  to  last  ";  and  whether  we 
agree  with  his  views  of  religion  and  lifeor  not, 
we  "must  at  least  gi\r  him  <  rcdil  for  biiiig 
hone>t  in  his  attempt  to  place  f.iitli  .itid  ini>- 
ralilv  on  a  sound  foundation." 
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JOSEPH  PENNELL  ON  WHISTLER 


JAMES    MCNEILL   WHISTLER — A   PEN   SKETCH 
BY   HIMSELF 


JAMES  McNeill  whistler  and  his 
art  have  been  the  center  around  which  has 
waged  one  of  the  I^itterest  controversies  of 
modern  times.  Decried,  behttlcd,  character- 
ized as  poseur,  mountebank,  and  as  "the 
Idle  Apprentice" — this  last  by  a  ])resident 
of  the  Royal  Academy — Whistler  has  had 
one  friend  whose  faithfulness  has  ne\-er 
failed  him  and  who  is  determined,  now  that 
the  artist  is  no  longer  able  to  defend  himself 
in  the  flesh,  that  his  memory  shall  not  suffer 
for  lack  of  a  champion.  This  friend  is  Joseph 
Pennell,  who,  as  is  well  known,  is  joint 
author  with  his  talented  wife,  Elizabeth 
Robins  Pennell,  of  the  authorized  life  of 
Whistler.  Concerning  this  biography  Mr. 
Pennell  writes  in  the  Bookman  (London)  as 
follows: 


To  have  believed  in  him  [Whistler]  ahsays  was 
our  good  fortune;  and  it  was  an  opportunity 
which  has  come  to  no  one  since  Boswell  to  be  asked 
to  write  such  a  man's  life,  to  be  asked  by  him  to 
write  the  life  of  the  greatest  artist  of  modern 
times,  and  our  greatest  friend.  We  have  written 
as  strongly  as  we  could  and  we  have  nothing  to 
take  back — we  have  told  the  truth  as  we  know  it, 
and  we  stand  by  it.  We  shall  never  again  see  a 
man  in  whom  we  can  believe  with  all  our  mights 
and  with  all  our  hearts  and  with  all  our  souls. 
We  know  that  Whistler  was  the  greatest  artist  of 
modern  times,  and  the  most  interesting  man  of 
our  time.  We  have  made  the  world  see  this,  and 
we  have  hastened  his  coming  into  his  own.     But 


without  us  or  any  writers,  by  his  work  alone  he 
would  have  been  acknowledged  the  great  man  he 
is.  We  have  had  the  chance  to  show  it — the  chance 
of  our  lives — and  we  are  proud  of  it.  We  have 
done  the  best  we  could. 

Mr.  Pennell  entitles  his  article  in  the 
Bookman  "The  Triumph  of  Whistler";  and, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  text 
fully  justifies  the  caption.    Thus  we  read: 

His  [Whistler'sl  eminence  among  artists  is  now 
assured,  as  almost  all  his  most  important  canvases 
have  been  secured  by  the  most  important  gal- 
leries of  the  world.  .  .  hi  portraiture,  in  his 
nocturnes  and  marines,  he  is  the  modern  master. 
In  etching  he  is  the  supreme  artist  of  all  time,  and 
his  supremacy  is  universally  acknowledged.  His 
l)astcls  and  water  colors  and  lithographs  are 
among  the  triumphs  of  the  art  of  our  day.  His 
works  thus  cover  nearly  every  phase  of  the  graphic 
arts.  .  .  In  literature — for  he  was  no  mere  painter 
—"The  Ten  O'Clock"  and  "The  Gentle  Art" 
are  classics  that,  founded  on  the  rock  of  tradition, 
will  endure  for  ever.  By  his  personality  and  his 
wit  he  will  live  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  Cellini.  But 
this  is  not  all.  His  theories  are  accepted  by  those 
who  never  knew  he  propounded  them.  .  .  His 
sayings — and  the  things  he  never  could  have  said — 
are  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  journalist  as  well  as 
I  he  author,  now  that  they  have  ceased  reviling 
him.  .  .  His  pictures,  which  for  years  he  could 
not  sell,  are  found  in  reproductions  in  every  home 
and  on  the  popular  postcard.  His  etchings  and 
lithographs  are  the  base  of  every  collection — and 
their  possession  the  ambition  of  every  collector. 

Although  only  nine  years  have  elapsed 
since  Whistler's  death,  nearly  a  score  of 
complete  books  about  him  have  been  pub- 
lished. One  of  these,  "With  Whistler  in 
Venice,"  by  Otto  Bacher,  contained  some 
"most  extraordinary  letters"  of  the  artist; 
and  "  Miss  Philip,  Whistler's  executrix, 
having  eventually  seen  them,  suppressed  tht; 
volume."  The  non-publication  of  Whistler's 
letters  is  thus  explained  by  Mr.  Pennell: 

When  Miss  Philip  brought  suit  against  us,  and 
endeavoured  to  get  out  an  injunction  to  ])revent 
our  issuing  the  "Authorized  Life,"  and  failed,  she 
swore  that  Whistler  asked  her  to  edit  his  letters, 
and  that  she  was  to  take  her  time  about  it — that 
at  any  rate  she  has  done — but  even  to  this  day 
there  are  large  collections  she  has  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  at.  .  .  I  have  no  idea  what  mate- 
rial she  has,  but  I  know  much  that  she  has  not, 
and  without  several  collections  which  she  has 
never  seen  she  cannot  do  the  work  properly.  Yet 
others  are — by  the  law  of  copyright  and  her  en- 
forcing of  it — prevented  from  doing  that  which 
they  are  only  too  ready  and  willing  to  do,  and  can- 
not, and  she  will  not.  A  properly  edited  collection 
of  Whistler's  letters  would  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable books  of  modern  times. 

Mr.  Pennell  defends  himself  from  the 
charge  that  has  often  been  made  against  him, 
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of    praising    even-thing    by    Whistler.      He 
writes: 

Over  and  over  I  have  condemned  things  both 
in  the  man  and  his  work  1  did  not  like — because 
I  did  not  believe  in  the  way  he  was  painting  or 
acting.  But  I  did  it  to  his  face,  never  behind  his 
back;  and  this  is  possibly  one  reason  why  I  never 
had  a  quarrel  with  him,  though  we  had  endless 
fights.  .  .  At  any  rate,  I  tried  to  be  true  to  the 
man  and  to  fight  with  and  for  him — in  exhibitions 
— in  life — in  the  press — and  I  mean  to  be  true  to 
his  memor\\  .  .  A  man  more  devoted  to  the 
highest  perfection  he  could  attain  never  lived. 
To  achieve  this,  he  took  incredible  and  endless 
pains;  and  he  was  a  genius,  whether  taking  pains 
makes  one  or  no. 

The  world  of  art  ha\ing  "acknowledged 
Whistler's  greatness  by  three  memorial 
exhibitions — a  tribute  no  other  modem  has 
received — in  America.  France,  and  Eng- 
land," it  is  interesting  to  read,  "in  this  day 


of  best  sellers  and  biggest  prices,''  of  the  sur- 
prisingly small  sums  actually  received  by 
Whistler  during  his  lifetime  for  his  etchings 
and  hthographs. 

Whistler's  "  Uoiizc  Eaiix  Fortes"  was  sold  by 
iiim  for  two  guineas  (,or  fifty  francs)  a  set  of  twelve, 
thirteen  with  the  cover.  The  sixteen  Thames 
etchings  for  twelve  guineas.  The  Venice  etchings, 
first  set  of  twelve,  sold  for  fifty  guineas,  about 
four  each — and  it  was  years  before  the  Fine  Art 
Society  got  rid  of  them,  and  they  never  issued 
another  set  for  him.  .  .  The  second  Venice  sot 
contained  twenty-six  proofs,  and  he  could  only  get 
for  these  twenty-six  fifty  guineas.  .  .  He  ne\er 
could  get  anyone  to  publish  a  set  for  him  after 
this.  .  .  For  single  etchings,  proofs,  he  got  from 
two  guineas  to  fifteen  at  the  end;  for  his  litho- 
graphs, until  his  death,  from  two  to  five  guineas. 

W^histler  ''never  worked  for  anything  but 
his  art.  He  believed  in  that,  and  knew  it 
would  be  appreciated — as  it  is." 


THE  POETRY  OF  MODERN  AiMERICA 


THERE  have  been  a  number  of  articles  of 
late  in  the  magazines  expressing  the  hope, 
if  not  the  belief,  that  modern  America  is 
coming  into  her  own  at  last  so  far  as  a  national 
literature  is  concerned.  The  announcement 
of  the  new  American  magazine  Poetry, 
established  expressly  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  art,  and  having  "pledged  subscrip- 
tions amounting  to  five  thousand  dollars 
annually  for  five  years,''  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  prx'try  flourishes  in  the  United 
States.  A  .somewhat  different  imjjression 
i.s  however  receiver]  from  the  oi)ening  para- 
graph of  an  article  by  the  editor  of  the  new 
[x;rifKiical  ju>t  mentioned.  Miss  Harriet 
Monr^K-.  appearing  in  the  Poetry  Rrcicu', 
which  reads: 

In  the  I'nitefl  States  to-day  the  j*oet  is  rarely 
ab!<r  to  flevon-  his  l>e»t  tntTgies  to  hi;*  art  btrause, 
unliki-  hi.-i  fellow  artists  in  painting,  scul|)lure  and 
arrhitirrtuff,  he  cannot    make  it  yield   him  even 
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him,  antl  the  most  heroic  artistic  vocation  is  power- 
less against  public  apathx'.  Yet  the  apathy  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  people  arc  intensely 
imaginative,  with  deep  tlreams  calling  for  a  truly 
interpretative  modern  poet.  Public  sympathy  is 
not  dead,  but  remote  and  scattered  and  unaware. 
An  organized  effort  to  unite  and  inform  it  ma>-  bo 
the  one  thing  most  needful;  perhaps  this  will  ho 
(jne  of  the  centur\-'s  important  achie\"emeiUs 

Miss  Monroe  coiisitlers  that  "the  people 
are  eagerly  resi)onsive  to  familiar  and  hu- 
morous \erse."  .Since  Lowell  with  the 
"Higlow  Papers"  and  Bret  Harte  with  "The 
Heathen  Chinee,"  we  have  heard  James 
Whitcomb  Kiley  and  Eugene  Field  "singing 
for  the  axerage  farmer  or  town-dweller  of  (he 
Middle  West,  Druniniond  for  the  I'reiKh- 
Canadian  habitan,  I'aul  Lawrence  Dunbar 
for  the  Southern  negro,  Joaquin  Miller  for 
the  Far-Western  roxer,  and  many  lesser 
rhymes  for  their  special  neighbor'^." 

.Mr.  Uilcy,  i  h<  \\u>^\  cinincDi  ol  tlior  poets  now 
living,  In-gins  with  a  rare  iniuilion  of  the  feelings 
of  little  common  <<)Uiitry  ihildren.  expre.ssed  in 
such  lilting  <  hild  poems  as  "Little  ()rj)hant  .Annie" 
and  "The  Kagged\  M.m;"  and  continues  lludugh 
a  wide  range  of  ^ro\sn-ii|>  hum. in  scntinieiii  to 
siich  erst, It  ic  lyrics  .is  I  lie  joyous  "Knee-deep  in 
June"  .ind  the  s.id  "  Her<-.i\'ed."  Fiigeiie  I'iijcl 
should  live  with  "  Little  hr)\  hlii«  "  and  "\\'\  iikcii, 
HIvnken  and  N(nI,"  .iiid  I'.iiil  Lawrence  Diiiili.ir, 
passinK  too  Mxin,  left  as  hin  hiipreme  a(-hie\'emeiit 
not  a  plantation  meliHly.  iKMiitiftil  as  Kome  of 
th«-»te  ;ire,  but  one  of  the  linesi  dt.itli  Miiigs  of  ( jir 
language. 

The  late  William  V'aughan  Mnody  was 
"the  mtist   nobly   iinpassiotied  ;iii(|   Icrhnii 
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ally  proficient  of  our  poets;  the  one  who  most 
completely  fused  serious  devotion  to  his  art, 
and  a  philosophic  sense  of  life  with  a  poet's 
vision  and  skill,"  while  of  his  three  friends 
Percy  Mackaye  "prefers  the  dramatic  form," 
Ridgely  Torrence  "in  casual  poems  of  per- 
sonal feeling  and  episode  strikes  whimsically 
an  instrument  of  delicate  music,"  and  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson  has  a  "style  of  a  tense 
and  stern  simplicity,  capable  at  times  of 
austere  dignity  and  beauty."  Robinson's 
"The  Master"  is  "a  simple  and  noble  ex- 
pression of  the  average  citizen's  love,  at 
once  intimate  and  reverent,  of  Lincoln." 
Edwin  Markham  is  "another  poet  who  is 
moved  by  Lincoln  and  thrilled  by  modern 
issues."  His  "  Man  with  the  Hoe  "  is  "  worthy 
of  Millet's  picture  which  inspired  it,  a  power- 
ful presentation  of  the  eternal  tragedy  of 
labor."  Bliss  Carman  is  "cursed  by  facility, 
but  has  moments  of  high  emotional  joy  and 
true  lyric  harmony." 

Of  singers  of  "  the  gentler  sex,"  if  one  may 
use  this  term  now-a-days,  Miss  Monroe 
cites  by  name  Emily  Dickinson,  "shy  and 
intensely  lyrical,"  Marguerite  Wilkinson,  "an 
obscure  new  little  prairie  poet,"  and  Mrs. 


Josephine  Peabody  Marks,  "an  authentic 
woman  voice  singing  with  intense  intimacy 
and  a  new  variety  in  her  'Canticle  of  the 
Babe.'"  Then  there  are  scores  of  other 
women  grouped  together  because  one  wins 
from  them  all  "a  sense  that  the  woman-spirit 
is  getting  effectually  into  modern  literature." 

In  the  van  of  the  younger  crowd  of  men 
are  Ezra  Pound  and  John  C.  Neihardt,  and 
from  this  crowd  "one  hears  a  number  of 
virile  voices  big  and  free  and  inspired  by 
a  modern  democratic  vision  of  life,"  like 
Arthur  Daison  Ficke  and  James  Oppenheim. 
Others  "sound  the  democratic  note — protest^- 
ingly,  pleadingly,  triumphantly,  in  divers 
keys;  voices  like  Charles  E.  Russell,  Con- 
stant Lounsbery,  C.  H,  Towne,  Silvester 
Viereck,  New  York's  luxurious  pessimist, 
and  George  Sterling." 

Miss  Monroe  closes  her  paper  in  more 
hopeful  vein  than  that  adopted  at  its  begin- 
ning. "Now  and  then,"  she  says,  "the 
beauty  of  some  casual  poem,  in  a  passing 
magazine  or  new  thin  book,  moves  one  to 
wonder  whether  the  poetic  Renaissance,  if 
not  yet  here,  may  not  be  close  on  the 
way." 


ONTARIO— AN   OBJECT   LESSON   IN 
DEVELOPMENT 


"PROGRESS,  as  a  characteristic  of  Canadian 
-*-  provinces,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
natural  order  of  things.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, to  the  evidence  of  development  along 
what  may  be  termed  ordinary  lines,  Ontario 
is  able  to  show  achievements  of  a  special  kind 
which  fully  justify  the  designation  "Progres- 
sive Ontario,"  applied  to  it  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Boylen  in  the  Canadian  Magazine.  For  in- 
stance, the  province  has  demonstrated  that  a 
government-owned  railway  can  be  made 
to  pay. 

The  administration  and  operation  of  the  Temis- 
kaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  is  a  tri- 
umph for  public  ownership  and  a  tribute  to  the 
railroad  ability,  business  acumen  and  public  spirit 
of  Mr.  J.  L.  Englehart,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission operating  the  railway  for  the  Government. 
The  success  of  the  operation  of  this  railway  is  no 
small  achievement  when  it  is  remembered  that  it 
received  no  assistance  whatever  in  the  way  of  a 
Dominion  subsidy,  such  as  other  railways  have 
received.  In  1906  the  earnings  over  expenses  were 
$181,525  while  in  1910  the  earnings  over  expenses 
were  $426,490.  The  line  has  a  strategic  position 
in  connection  with  the  transcontinental  lines,  run- 
ning as  it  does  north  and  south.  To  take  full 
advantage  of  this  position  much  of  the  older  por- 


tion of  the  railway  has  been  rebuilt.  The  Grand 
Trunk  .system  has  secured  running  rights  over  this 
line  which  connects  its  Ontario  system  at  North 
Bay  with  its  transcontinental  artery  at  Cochrane. 
For  these  rights  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  to 
pay  a  rental  of  $300,000  a  year  and  a  percentage 
of  the  maintenance  charges  of  the  Temiskaming 
and  Northern  Ontario  Railway. 

Further,  the  day  of  the  perpetual  franchise  in 
Ontario  is  over.  Since  1906  no  railway  has 
been  allowed  a  franchise  extending  beyond 
twenty-five  years,  and  a  "Railway  and 
Municipal  Board"  has  been  established,  so 
that  the  public  know  just  where  to  look  for  a 
settlement  of  all  grievances  arising  from  the 
operation  of  railways  under  provincial  ju- 
risdiction. 

Another  and  a  unique  achievement  by  the 
province  is  the  inauguration  of  a  transmission 
system  for  the  distribution  of  electricity  gen- 
erated by  the  waterfalls  of  the  province  to 
provide  a  supply  for  municipalities  and  other 
users  of  power  at  cost.  This  work,  says 
Mr.  Boylen,  is  "a  monument  to  the  unselfish 
labors  of  the  Honorable  Adam  Beck  and  is  a 
triumph  of  engineering.  To  date  it  is  the 
last  word  in  the  distribution  of  electricity." 
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The  Hydro-Electric  enterprise,  comprising  a 
high-tension  system  at  present  extending  over 
three  hundred  miles  with  over  three  thousand 
steel  towers  carrying  over  twelve  hundred  miles 
of  cable  and  its  scheme  of  plain  but  wonderful 
transformer  stations,  was  carried  through  for  a 
sum  within  the  estmate,  something  new  in  the 
construction  of  a  public  work.  Opposition  to 
the  project  on  the  part  of  the  private  interests 
antagonistic  to  it  was  so  determined  that  even 
the  very  right  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to 
enact  the  legislation  authorizing  it  was  attacked. 
Ontario's  answer  to  that  application  was  one  so 
unanswerable  that  the  legislation  was  undis- 
turbed. As  an  assertion  of  the  rights  of  provinces 
to  legislate  on  matters  within  their  own  jurisdic- 
tion Ontario's  answer  on  that  occasion  is  a  state 
document  of  prime  importance.  So  thoroughly 
does  it  deal  with  the  matter  that  the  likelihood  of 
such  a  question  being  raised  again  is  remote. 
Now  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  Whitney-Beck 
cheap  power  policy  are  being  felt.  Ontario's  pre- 
dominance as  a  manufacturing  province  is  assured. 

The  farmer  is  being  shown  that  what  is  done 
for  the  city  dweller  can  be  done  for  the  agri- 
culturists also.  Demonstrations  are  given  of 
■'the  threshing  of  grain  by  a  separator  driven 
by  a  jx)rtable  motor  installed  at  the  barn  door 
and  supi)lied  \nth  power  by  a  cable  hooked 
onto  the  transmission  line  at  the  roadside." 

In  the  science  of  penolog\'  the  province  has' 
made  a  new  departure.     In  Ontario,  the  line, 
"Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make,"  may  be 
read  literally. 

The  Honorable  W.  J.  Hanna  has  inaugurated  a 
new  era  in  the  work  of  treating  the  criminal.  In- 
stead of  being  guardc-ri  i^ehind  walls  and  made  an 
unwilling  comfx-litor  with  free  laljor,  he  is  put  on 
his  honor  anfl  sent  out  into  the  fields  of  the  new 
prison  farm  near  fiuclph  by  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tar\'.  The  unfortunate  whose  lilx;rt\  the  law  has 
demande<l  is  no  l<jng<  r  <  agerl  and  cc^nfined  in  the 
manner  that  the  term  convict  has  long  ex[)res>ed. 
He  is  put  out  in  the  open  anfl  there  are  no  htri|K*<l 
clothes  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  an  outcast. 
He  g(x:s  to  his  rest  like  a  human  Ixing  and  is  not 
h<rrdef|  into  a  cage  like  a  wiM  l>cast  by  guar<ls  who 
cover  the  corridors  with  rifles.  Humane  as  the  old 
(."entral  Pri^im  wa-  thought  to  Ik-  with  its  i)al<'h  of 
sardcn,  ;■  ■  •.  and  wfKxIenw.ire  sh<jps, 

It  is  a  r<  1  «f»njparid  to  the  (ctitral 

<orri-<tive  ii;  i  iti  the   Province  to-day  an«l 

ilHco'Ti!.  .1.1.  ;.:  ution  at  Port  .\rthur.      Instead 

of  i!  I  old  Central   Prison  iM-ing  a  rc- 
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ment dependent   on  no  one,  witii  a  new  attitude 
toward  the  future. 

Population  is  what  counts;  and  the  au- 
thorities are  energetically  tackling  the  prob- 
lem, how  to  develop  the  territory  and  at  the 
same  time  support  the  increasing  number  of 
inhabitants.  The  Ontario  boy  is  not  told  to 
''Go  West!"  The  slogan  that  rings  in  his 
ears  is.  "Stay  in  Ontario.'"'  The  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  shows  the  boy  how  he 
can  become  a  successful  farmer,  and  the 
farmer  how  he  can  get  the  best  out  of  his  land; 
and  the  College  is  affiliated  with  Toronto 
Uni\ersity,  which  is  not  only  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing but  a  research  center  as  well.  A  INIarket 
Commissioner,  ^\•ith  headquarters  at  Winni- 
peg, keeps  the  Ontario  fruit  farmer  posted  on 
the  condition  of  the  prairie  market;  and 
within  the  past  few  years  Ontario  peaches 
have  been  introduced  by  the  London  office  of 
the  Ontario  Government  to  the  marketers  of 
Covent  Garden. 

"Maritime  Ontario  with  ports  on  tide- 
water," is  the  great  scheme  to  which  tl.c 
Government's  efforts  are  now  more  particu- 
larly directed.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
Province  is  about  the  size  of  a  Eurojican 
empire;  and  to  develop  and  populate  this 
virgin  country  Sir  James  Whitney  and  his 
colleagues  are  pledging  Ontario's  credit  for 
$5,000,000.  The  province  has  at  least  one 
good  harbor  on  James  Bay,  and  the  Temis- 
kaming  and  Xorthern  Ontario  Railway  is 
within  175  miles  of  it.  Surveys  for  the  neces- 
sary e.xtension  are  being  made  at  the  present 
time. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  extraordinary  ihiiigs 
that  are  l)eing  done  in  "  Progressi\e Ontario." 
Of  ordinary  developments  the  following  sum- 
mar)',  which  is  given  by  the  writer  of  this 
article,  speaks  for  it.self : 

From  a  revenue  of  S<>,I28,,^5S  in  190J  id  tmc  of 
5<j..37o,8_^,^  for  the  latest  fiwal  year  indicates  that 
Ontario  has  increased  in  material  wealth.  In 
scAcn  \ears  her  field  cro|)s  ha\c  iiK  reasid  in  value 
by  over  forl\  niillion,  c'iglit  huiKJicd  thiiusaixl  dol- 
lars and  the  l.inds  whi(  h  produced  them  have  in- 
creased in  value  by  a  like  sum.  ()ntarir)'s  field 
cro[)s  lo-day  re|)resenl  over  one  hundred  mil 
s4-ven(\  -five  iiiillions  in  lash  and  the  fii  Ids  in  wlii(  li 
they  grow  l(>-  c)Vcr  six  hiindreil  and  eighty  niiilirins. 
Live  slink  on  farm^  lo-il.i\  is  worth  t\viiit\  tive 
millionH.  The  lut.d  jx  rmanent  .ismIs  of  the  .igri- 
eultiiiil  iii.lii-iiv  I  \i  1 .  .1  (.111  billion  three  humireil 
inilli'  It  veafH  of  nearly  one 

hunilM'i  .iiiM    iiiiii  II    1 1 1 1 1 1 1<  II I  ^ . 

With  the  iliMovery  of  Cobalt  and  the  finding  of 
Ml-  ihi-  mining  ini|iisir\'  in  the  Piovinie  has 
.  from  an  output   valiird  at   5l  I  ,.S7<7/>47  >" 
ii;<i4,  lo  one  valiiid  at   ?» !  ,i>70,7i>7  in  |i)ii.     On 
lario  is  firs)  in  nii  kel   ind  third  in  sIIm  r  .iinon^  tin- 
mineral  ioiinlri«*<«  of  ihe  world. 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


TURKISH  OPINION  ON  THE  EUROPEAN  CRISIS 


JUST  before  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
in  the  Balkans  the  Turkish  press,  with 
characteristic  Oriental  calm  and  cynicism, 
discussed  the  probable  outcome  of  impending 
battles,  the  attitude  of  the  European  powers 
toward  each  other,  and  the  intrigues  and 
,  games  of  the  group  to  which  they  belong. 

As  to  the  responsibility  of  the  "bloodiest" 
war  of  modern  history,  all  the  journals,  with- 
out hesitation, — and  in  this  the  Turkish 
press  fully  agrees  with  the  publications  of 
the  Balkan  allies, — attribute  it  to  the  greed, 
ambition  and  intrigues  of  the  European 
powers.  Thus  the  Jeune  Turc  before  the 
war,  said: 

On  whom  will  fall  the  moral  responsibility  of 
the  blood  which  will  flow? — nobody  can  hesitate 
to  answer.  They  are  the  great  powers,  who,  by 
their  stupidity  and  indecision,  have  brought 
matters  to  this  fatal  end.  Who  will  believe  to-day 
that  if  they  earnestly  agreed  to  stop  the  war,  they 
could  not  have  done  so?  To-day  even  their  lan- 
guage is  full  of  duplicity,  their  behavior  enigmatic, 
Read,  for  instance,  what  Sir  Edward  Grey  says.  This 
representative  of  a  country  which  could  do  much 
toward  peace,  speaks  a  language  which  an  oracle 
of  Delphos  alone  could  understand.  He  gives, 
at  the  same  time,  no  right  to  us  and  to  our  enemies; 
he  simply  excites  one  another  to  war  .  .  .  and 
yet  our  government  ev'en  in  the  face  of  threats, 
offered  to  do  everything  in  the  way  of  reforms  .  .  . 
But  it  was  evident  that  these  were  not  wanted; 
they  simply  attack  our  honor  and  integrity,  and 
if  the  blood  overflows,  the  responsibility  will  fall 
on  those  who  have  provoked  and  encouraged  this 
awful  drama. 

The  Dje.nme,  heir  to  the  famous  Young 
Turkish  organ  Tanine  {Echo)  which  had  been 
suspended  by  the  government  for  its  attacks, 
under  the  signature  of  Babanzade  Ismail 
Hakki  Bey,  one  of  the  foremost  writers  and 
a  Young  Turkish  leader,  says: 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  behind  the  stage- 
curtain  the  incendiaries  of  the  present  war,  which 
will  ruin  the  Balkans,  and  whose  sparks  will  pos- 
sibly inflame  Europe.  True  that  in  appearance 
Europe  has  tried  to  make  peace,  but  too  late.  .  .  . 
No  doubt  that  twenty  days  ago  this  war  could 
have  been  avoided  by  effective  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Balkan  States,  who  laughed  at  Europe.  .  .  . 
During  recent  years  events  followed  each  other 
fast.  Russia  stilled,  in  the  north  of  Persia,  her 
anger  provoked  by  the  annexation  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina.  England  acted  likewise  in  Southern 
Persia.  France  took  Morocco  and  Germany  the 
Congo.  Italy,  who  had  remained  outside  the  feast, 
threw  herself  on  her  prey;  now  the  same  desire 
has  taken  hold  of  the  small  hunters  of  the  Balkans. 
Europe  should  not  escape  the  moral  and  material 


punishment  which  weighs  on  the  conscience,  as 
a  result  of  this  example  of  immorality  which  she 
has  given.  That  punishment  could  not  be  any- 
thing else  than  the  general  war,  whose  name  every 
quivering  lip  begins  to  pronounce. 

Taking  up  the  European  entanglements 
and  the  antagonism  between  Persia  and 
Austria-Hungary,  under  the  title  "Expia- 
tion," the  Jeune  Turc  says: 

Never  believe  the  sincerity  of  their  lamentations 
about  their  inability  to  maintain  peace.  They 
lack  not  power,  but  will.  Austria  has  declared, 
through  her  Foreign  Minister,  that  "under  no 
circumstances"  would  she  remain  inactive  before 
the  development  of  events  in  the  Balkans,  where 
she  has  "most  vital  interests."  Russia  has  offi- 
cially and  unofficially  said  something  to  the  same 
effect.  .  .  .  Will  not  both  fear  the  "surprises" 
of  a  European  Conference?  Will  not  both  think 
it  better  to  come  to  the  conference  table,  armed 
with  fails  accomplis,  the  best  argument  for  right? 
Decidedly  the  great  powers  have  not  figured  right. 
What  they  prepared  for  the  small  ones,  will  cer- 
tainly catch  them  too;  they  will  be  caught  in  the 
wheel;  the  tragic  hour  and  the  expiation  will  soon 
come  for  them.  The  center  of  the  general  fire  is 
"  Panslavist  Russia."  If  the  war  inflames  Europe, 
this  will  be  due  to  clerical  and  panslavist  Russia. 
.  .  .  She  threatens  in  her  anger,  not  only  her  old 
enemy  Turkey,  but  Austria,  and  her  press  assaults 
most  savagely  her  ally  France  and  her  friend  Eng- 
land for  not  being  more  decisively  ready  to  take 
up  arms  for  the  Balkan  States.  Russian  Pan- 
slavism,  which  worked  up  the  present  war,  is 
preparing  Russia  to  intervene  in  their  behalf. 
Will  it  succeed  in  these  despairing  efforts?  Will 
France  and  England  be  caught  in  this  intrigue? 
We  admit  that  we  ignore  it.  But  we  know  that 
Russian  Panslavism  is  the  center  of  a  general 
conflagration  for  poor  Europe. 

The  same  journal  and  most  of  the  other 
prominent  papers  continue  to  discuss  the 
"pros  and  cons"  of  a  European  war,  and  the 
various  reasons  and  interests  of  the  powers 
and  the  groups  to  which  they  belong.  They 
conclude  that  the  struggle  between  Slav  and 
Teuton  will  have  to  come,  violently  attack 
France  and  England  for  siding  with  Russia 
against  their  own  interests,  as  Moslem  powers, 
and  state  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  a  general 
war  would  be  the  ultimate  success  of  Turkish 
arms  and  a  strong  Turkey,  concluding  with 
these  words  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  of 
Vienna: 

Turkey  does  not  fight  for  herself  alone,  she 
fights  for  all  of  Europe  too.  Every  success  of  hers 
brings  us  nearer  to  general  peace,  and  nothing 
would  be  so  deplorable  as  her  military  destruction. 


THE  AMERICAN    MIND 


\^R.  BLISS  PERRY  has  published  his  series 
of  lectures  on  "American  Traits  in  American 
Literature,"  availing  himself  of  the  Jeffersonian 
phrase  for  a  title,  nameh'.  '"The  American  Mind."^ 
He  begins  his  theorizing  with  the  scepticism  of  Pro- 
fessor Josiah  Royce  of  Harvard,  as  to  our  being  able 
to  arrive  at  a  definite  anahsis  of  ourselves  as  Amer- 
icans. "A  race  psycholog>,"  he  declares,  "is  still 
a  science  for  the  future  to  discover.  We  do  not 
scientifically  know  what  the  true  racial  varieties 
of  a  mental  t\'pe  realK'  are.  No  doubt  there  are 
such  varieties.  The  judgment  da\-  or  the  science 
of  the  future  may  demonstrate  what  they  really 
are.  \\c  are  at  present  very  ignorant  regarding 
the  whole  matter." 

Just  what  may  be  adjudged  truly  American  must 
be  our  priman.-  consideration.  Have  we  anything 
in  our  mental  and  physical  characteristics  that  is 
not  a  copy  of  some  foreign  original?  Is  there  any 
voice  raised  from  Maine  to  the  Golden  (iate  that 
is  not  an  echo  of  the  murmurs  of  some  older  and 
mayhap  wiser  civilization?  The  word  "Ameri- 
can" has  less  precise  connotation  than  the  word 
"  New  Zealander,"  according  to  M».  Perry.  Racial 
questions  are  complicated;  the  blending  of  foreign 
blood  and  our  own  sectional  differences  are  to  be 
considered,  likewise  our  rampant  individualism 
and  unevenness  of  culture.  Which  is  typically 
American — Lincoln  reading  \'oltaire  or  Mr.  Jones 
reading  "Mr.  Potter  of  Texas?"  To  identify  the 
American  and  truly  differentiate  him  from  his 
fellow  men,  Mr.  Perry  sends  us  far  afield — to  the 
Continent  to  observe  that  unmistakable  type, 
thf  "American  traveling  abroad."  As  Mr.  Perry 
sees  him,  he  is  obvi<jusly  well-to-do,  kindly,  con- 
siderate, patient,  genial;  he  uses  his  eyes  well  on 
f general  objects,  but  his  lack  of  historical  training 
imits  his  curiosity.  He  is  critical  of  foreign  ways 
from  lack  of  acquaintance  with  them;  he  is  intel- 
Ic  tually  m<xlest  anrl  self-distrustful  and  he 
invariably  tells  you  "just  how  many  d  ys  he  is 
away  from  (jod's  Country." 

The  charge  again.st  us  from  the  Kuro|x:an 
rritic  i.>»  that  there  are  "certain  grave  flefects  in 
the  American  mind,  defects  which  if  you  had  not 
had,  as  Thomas  Carlyle  said,  'a  great  deal  of  land 
for  a  very  few  intt^Av,'  would  long  ago  have  in- 
volved you  in  dis.isn-r.  ^'ou  admit  the  mental 
defects,  but  you  prom[)tly  shift  the  qut^iion  to 
one  fif  moral  ({ualities,  of  iira<ti(al  <ii(rgy,  of 
oulxluing  the  wilderness,  and  sf)  ff»rth.  ^'<iu  have 
tcxi  often  aljitentefl  yourself  from  the  we<lding 
iKinquet,  from  the  Kuro|x'an  Hym|>oHium  of  wit 
and  phi'  '  ,  from  ih<-  fKilished  and  orderly 
anfl  dill  pUv  .inrl  iniir|il.i\   of  ihf  civilized 
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exuiicr.iiii  li.ii  liari.iii;  but  \ on  iiisl.mtU  lorget 
their  inicllcciiial  cJcCd-cls  in  I  he  presence  of  I  heir 
aboimding  plusici!  .md  moral  energ\',  tiieir  free- 
dom from  Any  taint  of  corruption,  thrir  whole- 
souled  desire  .uid  effort  for  the  public  good. 
Were  not  such  heroes,  impossible  as  they  would 
have  iK-en  in  any  other  civilized  country, 
IK-rfeclly  liimin.iiive  of  your  ii.ition.il  sl.ilc  of 
mind?" 

Mr.  I*(rr>-  susp<((s  ili.ii  ilie  ICuropcin  (rilic 
is  right,  but  he  rciniixls  him  that  we  are  somewhat 
exnisid  by  the-  fact  th.it  "here  in  America  every- 
thing was  to  ilo"  .ind  go«'s  on  to  say  that  "  No  one 
can  undernland  .America  with  hin  brains.  It  is 
tcK>  big,  i(Mi  puz/liiig;  it  i«  an  onward  mowmeiit ; 
it  in  optimism  ami  ideality  and  fellow '^lijp  aiwl 
faith." 

We  have  conwrvatixm  in  our  blood  .md  radi<  id- 
iii  our  br.iiiiH,  lience  we  are  a  «  ross  breid  atid 

.  I  Ik-  a  liiw  iiiHo  ourselvi-H,  ("arlyle's  theory  he 
thiitkn  out  worn,  Whitman's  prem.iture.  We  miiht 
liKik  lo  the  Middle-West  iniiid  of  Americi,  tf>  the 
individu.diHm,  the  liter. itiiie  ,md  the  art  pro<lii<ed 
in  the  greiit   MinnixHippi  v.dley,  for  the  ex|ireHsioii 
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of  the  true  American  mind.  Chicago  is  more 
alive  to  actual  American  needs  than  New  York 
or  Boston. 

Mr.  Perry  continues:  "There  is  a  period,  no 
doubt,  when  the  individual  must  painfully  ques- 
tion himself,  test  his  powers,  and  acquire  the  sense 
of  his  own  place  in  the  world.  But  there  also  comes 
a  more  mature  period  when  he  takes  that  place 
unconsciously,  does  his  work  almost  without 
thinking  of  it  as  if  it  were  not  his  work  at  all.  The 
brain  has  gone  down  into  the  spinal  cord;  the  man 
is  functioning  as  a  part  of  the  organism  of  society; 
he  has  ceased  to  question,  to  plan,  to  decide;  it 


is  instinct  that  does  his  work  for  him.  A  nation 
passes  out  of  its  adolescent  preoccupation  with 
plans  and  materials.  It  learns  to  work  precisely 
as  Goethe  bade  the  artist  do  his  task,  without 
talking  about  it.  We  too  shall  outgrow  in  time  our 
questioning,  our  self-analysis,  our  futile  comparison 
of  ourselves  with  other  nations,  our  self  conscious 
study  of  our  own  national  character.  We  shall 
not  forget  the  distinction  between  'each'  and  'all' 
but  'air  will  be  increasingly  placed  at  the  service 
of  'each.'  With  fellowship  based  on  individualism 
and  individualism  based  on  fellowship,  America 
will  perform  its  vital  tasks." 


NEW   POEMS  AND   PLAYS 


TV/f  R.  P.  P.  HOWE  has  written  a  critical  study  of 

^  ^  John  M.  Synge.  If  ever  there  lived  a  man  who 

could  have  swe()t  the  strings  of  Tara's  harj)  after 

Tom  Moore's  hand  was  stilled,  that 

m"^  w^ll^fi  °L  "i^n   w-^s  Svnge.     He  was  a   kind 
Mouern  Ireland     .        wtt     i   /■•         ..  i      i   i  i     i 

of  a     Pied  Piper     and  although  he 

has  gone  from  us  and  the  "door  in  the  mountain 

is  shut,"  we  are  still  hurrj'ing  out  of  our  literary 

burrows  and  tumbling  over  one  another  to  follow 

on  to  his  enchanted  country.    So  new  and  strange 

is  the  music  of  his  words  that  it  has  turned  the 

heads  of  the  critics  and  they  are  hastily  acclaiming 

him  as  a  peer  of  Marlowe  or  even  as  the  greatest 

dramatist  in   English  tongue   since   Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Howe  errs  in  the  matter  of  over-estimation. 

Sjnge  is  a  dramatic  genius — perhaps  not  a  great 

one  or  even  to  be  compared  in  the  same  breath  with 

Marlowe,  still  a  cunning  artificer  of  plays.     But  it 

is  not  as  a  dramatist  that  Synge  is  ;|freat.     He  is 

more  than  a  maker  of  plays;  he  is  a  bard.     His 

plays  .sing  like  the  harf:»s  of  Ireland.    The  rhythms 

he  worked  into  his  prose  set  the  mind  delirious  and 

send  it  swinging  into  space  a  "blossomy  twist" 

upon  the  pendulum  of  the  emotions. 

Synge's  works  have  been  gathered  together  and 
published  in  a  complete  edition  of  four  volumes. 
Slender  as  they  are — they  contain  only  six  short 
plays,  a  few  poems,  and  his  sketch  books  of 
Kerry,  Wicklow,  and  the  Arran  Islands — they 
make  his  fame  secure.  He  has  not  mixed  poetry 
and  metaphysics,  as  Yeats  has  done,  neither  has 
he  resurrected  the  Ireland  of  a  thousand  years  ago, 
as  Lady  Gregory  in  her  "  Gods  and  Fighting  Men." 
He  has  given  us  the  simple  facts  of  the  lives  of  the 
humble  folk  of  the  west  of  Ireland  and  through  the 
workings  of  their  minds  has  led  us  to  secret  places. 
There  is  no  more  perfect  drama  structurally  than 
Synge's  "Riders  to  the  Sea,"  nor  is  there  a  more 
perfect  lyric  in  the  soft  Irish-English  tongue.  It 
carries  the  sound  of  the  sea  beating  on  the  rocks, 
the  lashing  of  the  waves  on  the  desolate  shores; 
it  lays  bare  the  bottom  of  the  sea  on  Judgment 
Day  when  the  sea  gives  up  its  dead;  it  keens  the 
hopelessness  of  human  sorrow  beneath  the  wings 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection. 

"The  Shadow  of  the  Glen"  and  "The  Tinker's 
Wedding"  fared  better  with  the  public  on  both 
sides  the  water  than  "The  Playboy."  This  play, 
greeted  by  cat-calls  and  hisses  and  missiles  and 
judged  to  be  an  insult  to  every  man  with  Irish 
blood  in  his  veins,  is  after  all  nothing  but  an 
inoffensive  satire  of  the  psychology'  of  the  common 


mind  that  casts  a  halo  of  glory  over  an  audacious 
criminal  whose  crime  is  veiled  in  mystery.  Irish- 
men are  not  the  only  victims. 

Synge's  last  play,  "The  Sorrow  of  Deirdre," 
while  inferior  to  the  others  structurally  and  more 
often  than  any  of  the  plays  lacking  in  that  con- 
summate music  of  words  that  is  the  glory  of 
Synge's  gcnius,«is  still  by  far  the  greatest  in  its 
conception  of  the  eternal  progression  of  life.  It  is 
a  Celtic  version  of  the  philosophy  of  Maeterlinck 
with  a  touch  of  the  pagan  spirit  of  Pater.  "There 
is  no  place  to  stay  always,"  Deirdre  tells  us  (Deir- 
dre of  the  Sorrows,  who  flees  from  King  Con- 
chubar  with  the  fair  Naisi  and  his  brothers  the 
Sons  of  Usna  and  abides  in  the  greenwood  seven 
years  until  the  blight  of  weariness  falls  upon  their 
love).  The  tragedy  of  the  brevity  of  mortal 
existence  is  voiced  in  a  single  sentence:  " 'Tis  the 
sorrow  of  the  wise  that  but  for  a  short  time  we  have 
the  same  things  only." 

John  Masefield  writes  of  Synge:  "Synge  gave 
me  from  the  first  the  impression  of  a  strange  per- 
sonality. He  was  of  the  dark  type  of  Irishman 
though  not  black-haired.  Something  in  his  air 
gave  one  the  fancy  that  his  face  was  dark  from 
gravity.  Gravity'  filled  the  face  and  haunted  it 
as  though  the  man  behind  were  forever  listening 
to  life's  case  before  passing  judgment.  The  hair 
was  worn  neither  short  nor  long.  The  mustache 
was  rather  thick  and  heavy.  The  lower  jaw  other- 
wise clean-shaven  was  made  remarkable  by  a  tuft 
of  hair  too  small  to  be  called  a  goatee  upon  the 
lower  lip.  The  head  was  of  good  size.  There  was 
nothing  niggardly,  nothing  abundant  about  it. 
The  face  was  pale,  the  cheeks  were  rather  drawn. 
In  my  memory  they  were  rather  seamed  and  old 
looking.  The  eyes  were  at  once  smolcy  and 
kindling.  The  mouth  not  well  seen  below  the 
mustache  had  a  great  play  of  humor  in  it.  But 
for  his  humorous  mouth,  the  kindling  in  his  eyes 
and  something  not  robust  about  his  build,  he 
would  have  been  more  like  a  Scotchman  than  an 
Irishman. 

"When  someone  spoke  to  him  he  answered  with 
grave  Irish  courtesy.  He  offered  nothing  of  his 
own.  When  the  talk  was  general  he  was  silent. 
Sometimes  I  heard  his  deep,  grave  voice  assenting 
'ye-es,  ye-es,'  with  meditative  boredom.  His 
manner  was  that  of  a  man  too  much  interested 
in  the  life  about  him  to  wish  to  be  more  than 
a  spectator.  His  interest  was  in  life,  not  in 
ideals." 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Yeats  influenced  Synge 
just  as  he  has  influenced  Masefield  and  many 
others.  Yeats  has  the  angelic  gift  of  believing  in 
candles  hidden  under  a  bushel,  in 
'"Tc^iT/"*"  genius  that  is  obscure  and  which 
nobody  save  a  few  specialists  be- 
lieves in.  He  is  a  great  poetic  personality  who 
does  not  grudge  his  earnest  encom-agement  and  sym- 
pathy to  younger  writers.  We  have  this  month 
the  second  volume  of  his  plays  ^  enlarged  and 
revised.  They  include  'The  Countess  Cathlecn," 
"The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,"  "Shadowy  Waters," 
"On  Baile's  Strand."  "The  King's  Threshold," 
and  "Deirdre,"  all  of  which  are  included  in  the 
repertory-  of  the  Abbe\  Theater  in  Dublin.  There 
is  more  solid  food  in  Yeats  than  in  Synge.  We 
cannot  come  ver\-  close  to  Synge;  he  passes  above 
us  like  a  restless  spirit  of  the  air.  Yeats  is  not  a 
master  of  the  music  of  words — perhaps  for  the 
reason  that  his  mind  is  forever  wandering  off  into 
the  realm  of  metaphysical  speculation.  "We  arc 
here"  was  Synge's  cry:  "We  shall  not  be  here 
always,"  answers  Yeats.  The  "ever-living"  to 
whom  past,  present,  and  future  are  as  naught,  pass 
like  gray  shadows  through  his  dramas.  In  "The 
Shadowy  Waters"  he  has  poured  himself — all  his 
dreams  and  metaphysical  speculations.  Forgaei, 
the  master  of  the  ship,  steers  his  course  by  the 
flight  of  the  man-headed  birds  to  shadowy,  un- 
known waters  whence  he  shall  not  return.  Dec- 
tora,  the  pale  queen  with  hair  of  "dull  red  and  a 
copper  crown,"  sails  with  him  to  the  land  of  the 
"ever-living."     Forgaei  ex[)lains  his  quest: 

"  For  it  is  love  that  I  am  seeking 
But  of  a  beautiful,  unhtard-of  kind 
That  is  not  in  this  world. 

What  the  world's  million  lips  are  seeking. 
Must  be  sul>>tantial  somewhere." 

Richard    Middleton,    the   young    English    poet 

who  recently  committed  suicide  in  Brussels  at  the 

age  of  twenty-nine,  left  a  "giant's  rol)e"  behind 

him.     He    was    unknown,    an    ob- 

Bli.h"DJ«!m«  '*■"•''-■  J^'urnalist   who  died   Ixrause 

he  could  not  com[jass  in  objective 

life  the  greatness  that  lay  within  him.     Just  as  the 

world  was  lx.-ginning  to  find  him  out,  his  courage 

failed  and  his  voice  that  had  lx;en  ever  the  servant 

of  Ixia':*-     ■      -«d  into  silence.      His  writings  have 

hct-n   I  anfl    publishc-d   in    London   by   T. 

Fi-'her   i  iiv. u..^     They  will  Ik-   brought   out   next 

month  in  thi-.(  ouniry  by  .Mitcliell  Kenncrky  under 

the  titles:  "The  f.host  Ship  and  other  Stories" 

and  "  Po«.-ms  ;in'l  ^..nj,." 

Mr.  Henry  "  a  ho  has  written  the  preface 

for  the  "Pfxni-,     ^i\-  ^  a  pen  picture  of  .Middleton: 

"He  wax  of   striking;  ap|«-arancc.      Hi-*  iinf.ish- 

iof limd  forehead 

ail  Ifut  to  mi-  In-  in 

«"h  1  ;iir  of  div;nity  .ind 

mI:  .     I    wrilch:  "I  .im  not 

UM  -.  idly  whin  I  wy  that  it  in  of  that  rare 

«|ii  I  will  (Kionrr  or  l.iti-r  en«i;-    '      ■  n  rvcfm- 

ni/  ion.  in  the  front  r. ink  of  ikm-Ih." 

'iful 
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W    B.  YEATS,    THE    IRISH    POET    AND    DRAMATIST 

passing  into  a  larger  life.  "  1  grow  a  little  warmer,' 
he  writes  from  Brussels.  "I  feel  drawn  toward 
children  and  young  j^eople  who  arc  kindly  and  not 
too  clever.  Thc\-  give  me  a  glimpse  of  the  life 
that  I  have  missed  in  m\-  passionate  search  for 
enjoyment. " 

It  is  difficult  b}-  means  of  a  few.  select  ions  to 
convey  the  l)eauty  of  Richard  Middlelon's  poesy. 
His  songs  are  for  the  most  part  to  love  and  for 
lovers.  He  belonged  to  the  race  of  .dreamers,  and 
his  the  dream  that  had  no  end.  These  verses  are 
illustrative  of  the  poets  style: 

U.NDER    THE    WHIP 

It  may  well  bi-  that  tleaiii  is  (iod's  last  boon 
For  with  the  hours  life's  tapestry  is  blurred 
To  strange  unshapen  nothings;  I  have  hear<l 

Fve  in  the  twilight  singing  to  the  moon 

The  passionate  s<jng  that  has  no  human  tune, 
And  some  fierce  echo  in  my  bosom  stirn-d, 
Greeting  the  cry,  as  an  imprisoned  !)ird 

The  piping  of  the  day.     ()  Death  be  .soon! 

P'or  there  is  nothing  left  in  life  but  this, 
And  to  this  starlet   shrine  is  be.uity  fled 
Since  I'aradisi-  grew  carlli  and  men  wire  wise; 
But  who  <an  breailie  biiiealh  your  final  kiss, 
Love,  and  who  would  i\ol  rather  i>e  well  dead 
Than  f«il  the  torment  in  your  laughing  eyes?  " 

TO  H.   s. 

Love  is  life's  t-neniy  for  we  who  hold 
Within  our  dre.ims  our  passionate  carouse, 
(!ount  not  dawn'tt  silver  or  the  Hunsct'H  gold, 
Winning  dim  jewels  for  our  vision-house. 
Whin  all   I  he   noontide  blossoms  loi^e   their  ttcent 
And  all  life's  fluwcrs  droop  I  heir  f.ided  heads 
Wi-  g.itlli-r   roM  s  from  lelesli.tl   beils 
.\nil  lilien  from  the  utarry  rirniament. 

.And  U-ing  iNirn  of  dreamH  they  sh.ill  not  die, 
l-"or  though  the  dri-.imc-rH  |M-ri*<li,  ihi-Hi-  shall  w.ike 
Farth,  Willi  iIm  ii  fi.iviani   inimorl.ilily. 
And  on  (In-  hills  ilu  it  lovrlv  liiuU  nhall  bri-.ik; 
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While  of  our  dreams  new  lover's  dreams  shall  be, 
And  in  our  night  time  they  shall  find  their  rest, 
Watching  the  sun  pass  down  into  the  west 
Stained  by  the  wine  of  our  old  ecstasy. 

Wc  saw  the  new-made  stars  dance  forth  above. 
And  we  shall  see  them  flicker  out  and  die, 
We  are  but  moments  in  the  tide  of  love, 
Yet  we  are  one  with  love's  eternity. 
And  when  the  Immortal  wearies  of  His  moods 
And  is  no  more,  our  song  shall  capture  still 
The  place  of  timeless  silences,  and  fill 
With  grateful  rapture  the  cold  solitudes. 


ARNOLD    BENNETT,    THE    ENGLISH    PLAYWRIGHT 

In  "Romance,  Vision,  and  Satire,"  ^  Miss  Jessie 
L.  Weston  has  newly  rendered  the  great  English 
alliterative   poems  of   the   fourteenth  century   in 
English  Poems  ^l^^"'''  original   meters.     The  poems 
oithe  in  translation  are  "Sir  Gwain  and 

14th  Century  the  Green  Knight,"  "The  Adven- 
ture of  Arthur  at  the  Tarn  Wadding,"  "Morte 
Arthure,"  "Cleanness,"  "Patience,"  "Pearl,"  and 
"The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman."  It  is  a  pity  these 
splendid  relics  of  early  English  poetry  are  not  more 
widely  read.  "The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman" 
is  as  modern  (save  for  its  medieval  phraseology) 
as  the  daily  newspapers.  It  deals  with  the  identical 
problems  of  the  classes  and  the  masses  that  trouble 
us  to-day.  Miss  Weston  deser\'es  praise  for  her 
skill  in  handling  the  translations.  The  book  will 
be  used  by  Professor  Schofield  in  his  classes  in 
comparative  literature  at  Harvard  University. 

"The  Yale  Book  of  American  Verse  "^  is  a  delight 

to  the  eye  as  an  example  of  fine  bookmaking.    The 

contents  are  printed  on  smooth,  heavy  paper,  the 

type   is  clear,   and   the   poems  ap- 

American      nropriately     placed     within     wide 

Classics  '^      ^  .  rr\_       t_-     1-  •         f    \/„i„ 

margms.     The  bmding  is  ot    Yale 

blue  with  gold  decorations.     This  anthology  in- 

iRomance.  Vision,  and  Satire.  By  Jessie  L.  Weston. 
Houghton  Mifflin,  337  pages.     $1.2.5  net. 

2The  Yale  Book  of  American  Verse.  Yale  University 
Press.     .569  pp.     $2.25  net. 


Plays  by 
Arnold 
Bennett 


eludes  the  best  of  our  American  classics — 
those  authors  who  "have  added  to  their  other 
distinctions  the  all-e.s.sential  one  of  being  dead." 
It  was  i^repared  and  edited  by  Prof.  Thomas 
R.  Lounsbury,  whose  taste  is  to  be  highly 
commended,  likewise  his  admirable  and  dis- 
criminating [)reface,  which  is  all  that  a  preface 
should  be. 

Arnold  Bennett  ofTers  two  plays, — "The  Honey- 
moon "»  and  "Milestones."*  The  first  is  after  the 
manner  of  "Polite  Farces," — a  fluffy  trifle  of  a 
I^arlor  play  that  hangs  its  movement 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  any 
business  in  the  world  is  important 
enough  to  interfere  with  a  man's  honeymoon. 
The  question  is  decided  in  the  negative. 

"Milestones,"  on  which  Edward  Knoblauch  col- 
laborated with  Bennett,  is  a  kind  of  moving-picture- 
show  play  that  begins  with  the  first  milestone,  Act 
I,  in  i860  and  continues  to  the  second  milestone, 
.'\ct  II,  in  1885,  and  ends  at  the  third  milestone, 
Act  III,  in  1912.  The  same  characters  figure 
throughout, — first  as  hot-headed  rebels  against 
the  existing  order  of  things,  later  on  as  stubborn 
conservatives  who  in  their  turn  are  challenged 
and  opposed  by  the  rising  generation.  It  is 
neither  a  satire  nor  a  comedy,  just  a  bit  of  care- 
fully worked  out  realism.  "Milestones"  reads 
much  better  than  it  plays.  The  action  is  slow; 
the  conversation  drags;  the  characters  move  like 
marionettes.  It  might  easily  be  strengthened  as 
an  acting  play  without  marring  its  realism.  The 
play  serves  a  good  purpose  as  a  corrective 
against  the  tendency  of  the  visionaries  and 
emancipators  of  to-day  to  become  the  tyrants  of 
to-morrow. 

"Rutherford    &    Son,"^  a   xAixy  in    three  acts 
by  Githa  Sowcrby,  is  a  grim  piece  of  realism — 
a  study  of  a  man  with  an  iron  will  whose  over- 
powering   personality     ruined     the 
Realism  and    \\y(.^  of  those  who  were  bound  to 
him  by  the  ties  of  family  affection. 
It    explains    the   domestic    revolt    that    amounts 
to  a  disease   in   our  own   day   and    analyzes  the 
cause    with    an    unsparing    hand.     It    is   a   dra- 
matic version  of  the  old  knowledge,  that  a  busi- 
ness or  an  institution  may  mean  more  than  life 
itself  to  a  man,  whereas  to  a  woman  the  affec- 
tions must  ever  turn  the  balance  in  the  scale  of 
values. 

It  is  rather  startling  to  find  the  poetical  works 
of  George  Mcredith.^now  issued  by  the  Scribners 
in  complete  and  authoritative  form,  constituting 
a  bulky  volume  of  more  than  600 
GeorgeMere-  ^oY  a  Study  of  Meredith's 

dith  s  Poems     '    p.        ,  1  i_   ^^  ^ 

spirit,  there  can  be  no  better  mate- 
rial found.  And  at  the  same  time  the  reader  will, 
among  much-tortured  language  and  over-subtle 
thought,  meet  with  almost  inexhaustible  stores  of 
beauty  as  well  as  wisdom.  Meredith  the  poet  is 
harder  to  read  than  Meredith  the  novelist,  but 
as  a  poet  he  is  hardly  less  worth  while  than  as 
a  novelist. 

'Milestones.  By  Arnold  Bennett  and  Edward  Knob- 
lauch.     George  H.  Doran  Co.      122  pp.     fl. 

"The  Honeymoon.  By  Arnold  Bennett.  George  H. 
Doran  Co.      l"ll  pp.      $1. 

'Rutherford  &  Son.  By  Githa  Sowerby.  G.  H.  Doran. 
123    pagtts.     $1.00  net. 

e  Th(!  Poetical  Works  of  George  Meredith.  With  some 
notes  by  G.  M.  Trevclyan.  Chas,  Scribner's  Sons.  XVI- 
623  pp!     %2. 
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Caribbean 
Lands 


nPHE  approaching  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  stimulating  American  interest  in  the 
lands  surrounding  the  Caribbean,  and  during  the 
past  few  months  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
published  works  devoted  to  that  part 
of  the  world.  In  the  years  immediately  following* 
the  Spanish  American  War  many  books  about  the 
West  Indies  came  from  the  press,  and  it  is  probably 
true  that  during  the  past  fifteen  years  more 
travelers  have  visited  those  lands  than  in  their 
entire  history-  prior  to  that  time.  One  of  the 
American  correspondents  who  won  marked  dis- 
tinction during  the  war  was  Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai, 
who  has  since  made  repeated  visits  to  the  various 
islands  of  the  group  and  has  become  well  acciuainted 
with  the  history-,  traditions,  and  institutional  life 
of  the  peoples  who  inhabit  them.  His  latest  and 
most  comprehensive  work,  "The  American  Medi- 
terranean,"^ deals  with  the  political  and  commer- 
cial relations  of  the  islands  and  the  possibility  of 
developing  American  commerce  with  them.  Mr. 
Bonsai's  graphic  literary-  style  makes  his  book 
readable  throughout,  although  more  than  one  of 
its  chapters  has  to  do  with  topics  that  under  the 
hand  of  a  less  skillful  writer  might  prove  dry  and 
barren.  Mr.  Bonsai's  treatment  of  these  subjects 
is  encyclopedic  in  its  range  and  anything  but 
encyclopedic  in  manner  and  method. 

The  political  overturn  in  Mexico,  our  neighbor 
to  the  South,  seems  a  fit  occasion  for  a  new  surve\ 
of  the  country  from  the  .■\merican  viewpoint.  Thi.-^ 
has  been  undertaken  in  "A  Mexican  Journey," 
by  E.  H.  Blichfeldt.*  This  work  also,  like  Mr. 
Bonsai's,  is  more  than  a  mere  record  of  travel. 
It  is  a  study  of  the  government  and  socbl  customs 
of  the  Mexicans,  although  the  author  claims  no 
credit  for  original  research.  The  opinions  and 
sentiments  regarding  the  Mexican  [jcople  which  the 
authfjT  expresses  are  the  outgrowth  of  .sym|3ii- 
thctic  contact  and  corresjx)ndence  with  individual 
Mexicans  for  several  years.  The  descriptive 
(joflBa^es  of  the  work  are  fruitful  in  suggestions  for 
American  travelers. 

.So   few   are    the   Amerir.in?.    who    venture    inio 

S<uth    America    for   «'Xten<le»l    journeys   that    Mr. 

Casftar  Whitney,  who,  during  the  past  ten  years, 

Soiixu  ^^*    made    five    separate    overland 
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CASPAR    WHITNEY 
(Who  writes  of  extended  river  journeys  in  South  America) 

quiare;  down  the  I'ortiiguesa,  in  Wnezueia,  the 
.•\|)ure  and  the  Orinoco,  to  its  moutii;  and  on  the 
Parana,  the  Saiado,  and  Feliciano  ri\ers  in  Ar- 
gentina. Mr.  Whitiu-\'  also  made  saddle  trips 
crossing  the  mountain  ranges  and  peniM rating  the 
j>amf)as  of  the  .Argentine  and  the  forests  of  iirazil. 
The  object  of  two  of  his  most  prolonged  journeys 
was  to  have  a  Uxjk  at  the  native  pe()|>le  in  the  far 
southeastern  corner  of  Venezuela.  .Altogether  Mr. 
Whitne>  has  succeeded  in  fiiuiing  out  a  great  <leal 
al)out  the  continent  and  its  inhal)itants  that  will 
l>e  wholK'  new  t(j  most  of  his  Norlli  Amcric.in  read- 
iTs.  To  siuh  as  m.i\'  Ik-  iiispiriMJ  by  his  book  to 
venture  on  like  journeys  theniscKcs,  Mr.  Whitney 
offers  many  useful  suggestions,  lie  tells  us  that 
one  may  now  go  to  all  the  important  centers  of 
S(nith  .\nieriia  in  comfort.  Kxcellent  steamers 
ascend  the  Amazon,  the  Par.ina,  the  Magdalena, 
and  the  lr)wer  Orinoco.  In  a  sleeping  ( ar  from 
lluenos  .\iics  on  the  .\tlanti<°  sidr,  one  lu.iy  cross 
tin-  .\ndts  to  \'.dp.ir.ii-Mi  on  t  h«-  P.u  ilii  .  Comfort- 
able r.iilw.iy  iravi'l  is  .dsn  |H)ssililc  in  thr  .\rgeii- 
tine,  ill  \'<iu-zuela,  in  (  hile,  and  in  Hr-i/ii.  while 
in  Peru  and  l-',<  u.iilor  one  may  have  two  tr.iin  trips 
which  .Mr.  Whitney  rec  kiins  among  the  nmst 
fanioiit  of  the  world. 

AiiMiher  extremely  inierenting  account  of  S>uth 
111  j.Miines  s  is  "The  Path  of  iln-  ( 'on(|iiist,i 
|i\'  I  iiuliiii  It.ites,  Jr.*      Ill  this  N'oliiine  the 
author  d«-»«<  rilMH  I  rinid.id  and  X'eiieziielan  (iiiiaii.t, 
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haljits.  Needless  to  saj- ,  this  is  a  subject  that  few 
writers  have  ventured  to  treat,  and  the  white  men 
who  have  lived  close  enough  to  the  African  in  his 
native  land  to  write  intelligently  of  his  folk  lore 
are  certainly  not  numerous.  Mr.  Milligan  has  had 
the  advantage  of  close  association  with  the  negro 
in  Africa  and  has  been  a  student  of  fetishism  to 
good  ])urpose. 

C)ne  of  those  l)ooks  on  special  phases  of  African 
native  life  which  affords  more  than  usually 
entertaining  reading  is  Mr.  Ililton-Simiison's 
•description  of  the  "Land  and  Peoples  of  the 
Kasai."-*  This  is  a  narrative  of  a  two  years'  jourin  v 
among  the  cannibals  of  the  Equatorial  forest  and 
other  savage  tribes  of  the  southwestern  Congo. 
It  is  provided  with  several  useful  maps  and  many 
illustrations.  These  latter  are  taken  from  photo- 
gr.i]ihs  made  by  the  author  himself,  who,  however, 
deplores  the  fact  that  many  of  his  best  negatixes 
were  spoiled  because  of  the  damp  climate. 


SI.MON    BOUVAR,        THE    LIBICRATOR" 

(From  a  painting  by  Francis  M.  Drexel,  reproduced  in 

"The  Path  of  the  Conquistadorcs") 

of  hi.story  to  excite  the  reader's  intert'st  ancJ  answer 
some  questions  suggested  by  the  memorials  that 
the  "Concjuistadores"  left  in  those  countries. 

Two  comprehensive,  useful  books  on  the  North 
American  North,  both  well  illustrated,  are:  Mr. 
William  Brooks  Cabot's  "In  Northern  Labrador, "i 

and  Charles  Sheldon's  "The  Wil- 
North"^        derness  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast 

Islands."*  Mr.  Cabot's  volume  is 
the  result  of  several  thousand  miles  of  interior 
travel  extending  over  a  period  of  twelve  years. 
Mr.  Sheldon's  recital  is  largely  the  account  of  a 
hunter's  experiences  on  the  coast  islands  of  British 
Cohmibia  and  Alaska. 
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CANOE  SONG  OF  GABOON,  REPRODUCED  FROM  "THE 
FETISH  FOLK  OF  WEST  AFRICA" 

(All  African  music,  like  Oriental  music,  sings  downward) 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Milligan  supplements  his  work  on 
"The  Jungle  Folk  of  Africa"    with  a  volume  de- 
voted  to    "The    Feti.sh    Folk   of   West    Africa. "^ 
Whereas    in    the    earlier    book    the 
^Life"        African  is  described  in  relation  to 
his  surroundings,  his  external  world, 
in  the  present  volume  the  author  attempts  to  reveal 
the    interior    world    of    the    African,    his    mental 

iln  Northern  Labrador.  By  William  Brooks  Cabot. 
Boston:  The  Gorham  Press  (Richard  G.  Badger).  292  pp., 
ill.     82.50. 

2The  Wilderness  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Islands.  By 
Charles  Sheldon.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    246  pp.,  ill.    .$2. 

sThe  Fetish  Folk  of  West  Africa.  Bv  Robert  H.  Milli- 
gan.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     .328  pp.,  ill.      .«1.50. 


CARIBOU    ON    QUEEN    CHARLOTTE    ISLAND 

(Illustration  from  "The  Wilderness  of  the  North  Pacific 

Coast  Islands") 

Once  understood,  the  Chinese  are  a  lovable  and 

great  people.     This  is  the  verdict  of  a  Westerner 

who  has  lived  and  worked  among  them  for  fifty 

years.    J.  Macgowan,  who  desires  to 

Up^to-Date  !tapd  forth  as  an  interpreter  of 
Chma  to  the  West,  writes  with  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  Chinese  character. 
Two  great  deeds  in  Chinese  history  prove  that  the 
sons  of  Han  are  a  strong  race.  The  first,  Mr. 
Macgowan  tells  us  in  his  preface,  was  achieved  two 

<Land  and  Peoples  of  the  Kasai.     By  W.   M.   liilton- 
Simpson.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     3.56  pp.,  ill.     .$3. .50. 
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centuries  before  Christ,  when  Shih  Huang-ti,  the 
Napoleon  of  China,  built  the  Great  Wall  to  prevent 
the  wild  tribes  from  harrowing  his  subjects. 
Nearly  two  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  o\er 
twenty  feet  in  height,  it  winds  over  mountains 
and  valleys,  and  has  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of 
more  than  twent\  centuries.  The  second  great 
deed  is  now  being  done — a  deed  even  greater  than 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  The  mailed 
fist  of  the  military-  West  has  been  trying  for  seventy.' 
years  to  force  opium  on  the  Chinese.  Million?  of 
money  have  been  invested  in  it  and  China's  teem- 
ing populations  have  been  slowly  enmeshed  in  its 
web,  and  yet  China,  by  its  own  internal  force  of 
character,  has  dropped  the  opium  habit.  '"To-daA" 
the  bloom  of  the  poppy  is  vanishing  out  of  the  land, 
and  within  another  year  or  two  opium  will  have 
been  expelled  from  the  whole  of  the  eighteen 
provinces."  This  volume,  which  is  written  with 
unusual  clarity  and  comprehensiveness  of  style,  is 
copiously  illustrated.' 

Henri  Borel,  the  official  Chinese  interpreter  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  has  given  us  another  book 
on  this  subject  which  he  entitles  "The  New 
China:  .\  Traveler's  Impressions."-  This  is  also 
an  intimate  recital  of  the  life  of  the  people  on  a  less 
ambitious  scale  than  Mr.  .Macgowan's  volume.  It 
is  illustrated.  The  translation  from  the  Dutch 
has  b<?en  made  by  C.  Thieme. 

What  the  anthor  calls  a  review  and  a  reverie 
concerning  dramatic  and  enlightening  experiences 
in  Ireland  is  entitled  "The  Pope's  Green  Island."* 
The  writer,  Mr.  \V.  P.  Rvan,  is  an 
^"'^rif.^t'  '"«h   journalist,   who   has.   for   the 
past    five   years,    been   editing   two 
Irish  magazines,  the  Irish  Peasant  and  the  Irish 
Nalion.    Ilis  IkjoIc,  which  one  kindly  Knglish  critic 
has  called  "the  best  book  on  Ireland  ever  written 
by  an   Irishman,"  is  characterize*!   in   the  intro- 
duction as  "a  light  tipi>ed  account  of  the  social, 
economic,  religious,  liicrar>'  mnditions  in  Ireland 
at  the  present  time."     Particularly  interesting  is 
that  portion  devoted  to  the  history  and  aims  of  the 
fiadic  Lcapje. 

That   veteran   traveler,    histf»rian,   and   fles<rip- 

tive  writer,   William   Klliot   Griffis,  hAs  prwhici-d 

another  book  on  Central   Kurope:  "Belgium  the 

Lanfl  of  Art,"*  than  which  no  other 

rL'iIJ.*.!!^        ''«"''    is    richer    or    more    affluent. 

\JT.  (»nnis  writes  with   n\%  wonftfl 

wealth    of     anf-crlote     and     his    usual    charm    of 

»tylc.     The  volume  is  illustratefi. 

It  hii<i  U-en  the  fault  of  the  gui«lc  IwK^ks  f)ft«n  to 
treat  Purtueal  a<t  a  r  ontinualion,  almost  a  province, 
of  Spain.  Mr.  Aiilwey  K.  <f.  Bell,  in  his  l»ook  "  In 
Port iigal."*  hofx-H  t<»  Idea 
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a   liox   decorating   the   gateway   of 
xeblchadxezzar's  PAL.\CE   . 
(lUnstration  from  "Bismya") 

very  entertainingly,  but  a  few  illustrations  would 
have  added  much  to  the  volume. 

In  "Twice  .Around  the  World,"'*  Edgar  Allen 
Forl>es,  author  of  "The  Land  of  the  White  Hel- 
met," gives  us  a  snappy,  graphic  account  of  what 
a  "!i\e  wire"  American  saw  in  a 
douI)le  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe.  There  is  a  certain  refresh- 
ing collcKiuialnrss  about  the  way  Mr.  Forbes  uses 
the  vern.acular  in  describing  his  adventures,  which 
were  many  and  varied.  This  Ixjok  is  |)acked  full 
of  illustrations,  the  captions  of  which  are  always 
apt,  if  not  start lingly  api)ropriate. 


An  American 
Globe-Trotter 


That  redoubtable  traveler  and  lecturer,  Dwight 
1..  Elmendorf,  in  a  refreshingly  worded  preface  to 
his  new  book,  " .\  Camera  Crusade  Through  the 
'TV.    u  .    r      J  Holy    l.and,"^   has   the   courage   to 

by  C^m«a  '■""M'^re  himself  with  Peter  the 
Hermit,  not  entirely  to  the  advan- 
lageof  that  ancient  worthy.  He  went  through  the 
llol\-  Land,  he  tells  us,  for  the  exjiress  piir[)()se  of 
seeing  for  himself  the  places  nienlioncd  in  the 
Mible,  to  study  ancient  customs  which  si  ill  remain, 
and  if  po.ssible  to  understand  the  significance  of 
many  sentences  of  the  Scriptures  which  were  \'cry 
obscure.  The  volume  is  sumptuously  illustrated 
with  full  page  photogravure  reproductions  of 
photogra[)hs. 

l-".arly  in  the  summer  of  iH<;H  Dr.  IMgar  James 
Hanks,  Field  Director  of  the  Expedition  of  the 
Oriental  Exploration  I'und  of  the  I'liivirsily  of 
Chicago,  set  <Jiit  for  H.ibylonia  to 
exiM\aie  among  thi-  ruins.  His 
investigations  were  chiifl>  confined 
to  th<-  ruined  mr)und  of  Uism\.i  .iiul  were  remark- 
ably Mucces^ful.  Il<-  h.is  (old  the  story  of  these 
.idveni  (ins  ,infl  r\[)lor.itioiis  in  a  copiously  illus- 
trateil  Injok  which  h<-  has  (•ntitle<l  "  Hisniya Or  the 
l^ost  City  of  Adab."»  No  other  Babylonian  ruin, 
except  i)erhaf>H  Tello,  where  the  Fr<nrh  li.ive  Imimi 
at  work  for  iiianv  Vfarh,  have  yielded  so  in. my 
iK^tifif'  ii-nf  .irt  .IS  Mi'-mv,!.    St. Hues, 

vaM-s.    .  ,.|    ivf»ry   objicls,   t.iblcls  «)f 
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A    PICTURKSQUE    BIT    OF    GLODCKSTER    HARBOR 
(Frontispiece  from  "Historic  Summer  Haunts") 


clay,  graves,  weapons  of  war,  fragments  of  palaces, 
temples  and  private  homes,  household  utensils,  and 
even  games  and  toys  of  children — all  these  unite 
in  "forming  a  distinct  picture  of  the  life  and 
civilization  of  the  people  of  Babylonia  of  five 
thousand  or  more  years  ago." 

Many  sons  and  daughters  of  New  England  will 
be  thankful  to  Mr.  F.  L.auriston  BuUard  and  Mr. 
Louis  II.  Ku\  1,  who  figure  as  the  author  and  illus- 
„.  ^,        trator,    respectively,    of    "Historic 

Engi^an/""  Summer  Haunts  from  Newport  to 
Portland."!  As  the  title  implies, 
these  glimpses  of  historic  New  England  are  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  towns  and  villages  along  the 
coast.  There  is,  however,  a  slight  departure. from 
this  plan  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  "Whittier 
country,"  which  means,  of  course,  the  valley  of  the 
Merrimae.  Mr.  Ruyl's  etchings  give  characteristic 
examples  of  New  England  coast  scenery  and  all  of 
the  subjects  have  historical  associations  that  give 
them    a    perennial    interest    for  New   Englanders. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


AT  last  we  have  the  personal  and  literary  life  of 

Mark  Twain,  by  his  friend  and  associate,  Albert 

Bigelow   Paine,   a   three- volume   biography-  fully 

illustrated  with  letters,  comments, 
'^Life'sroTy '^  and  incidental  writings  hitherto  un- 

jjublishcd,  with  new  episodes  and 
anecdotes,  make  this  a  fascinating  story.  "When 
I  was  younger,"  Mr.  Clemens  once  said  quaintly, 
"  I  could  remember  anything  whether  it  happened 
or  not,  but  I  am  getting  old,  and  soon  I  shall 
remember  only  the  latter."  It  was  to  correct  this 
tendency  in  the  writings  al)out  Mark  Twain  by 
himself  and  others  that  Mr.  Paine  has  conscien- 
tiously prepared  this  memoir.  It  is  saturated  with 
the  Mark  Twain  spirit  and  fairly  glows  with  an 
affection  that  the  writer  does  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal. One  of  the  most  characteristic  things 
about  Mark,  says  Mr.  Paine,  was  his  domesticity. 
This  is  a  side  of  the  great  humorist  not  always 
recognized.  It  is  well  illustrated  in  Mr.  Clemens' 
own  quaint  way.  Cpon  his  return  from  his  last 
trip  abroad  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  one  of 
the  reporters  on  the  steamer,  "  If  I  ever  get  ashore, 
I  am  going  to  break  both  my  legs  so  that  I  cannot 
get  away  again." 

From  the  abundant  manuscript  materials  that 
were  collected  during  his  lifetime  by  the  late  John 
Nicolay,  who  was  one  of  President  Lincoln's  secre- 
taries. Miss  Helen  Nicolay  has  com- 
piled a  volume  wholly  concerned 
with  the  personal  traits  of  the 
martyr  President.^  The  overflowing  envelopes  of 
personal  jottings,  private  letters,  and  newspaper 
clippings  which  had  been  arranged  by  her  father 
under  this  head  have  been  blended  into  a  systematic 
and  coherent  volume  by  Mi.ss  Nicolay,  who  herself 
grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  devotion  to  Lincoln. 
Since  the  publication  of  "Abraham  Lincoln:  A 
History,"  by  Nicolay  and  Hay,  new  letters  have 

^Historic  Summer  Haunts  from  Newport  to  Portland. 
By  P.  Lauriston  BuUard.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  329  pp., 
ill.     $2..50. 

2Mark  Twain:  A  Biography.  By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 
Harper  &  Brothers.  3  vols.      1719  pp.,  ill.     $6. 
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Traits 


General  Wil- 
son's Memoirs 


come  to  light,  and  these  have  been  drawn  ui>on  in 
the  preparation  of  "Personal  Traits."  Although 
many  books  of  Lincoln  anecdotes  are  in  existence, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  among  them  all  there  is  one 
that  contains  so  inuch  that  is  authoritative,  and 
at  the  same  time  illustrative  of  the  Lincoln  char- 
acter, as  will  be  found  between  the  covers  of  IMiss 
.\icolay's  work. 

The  surviving  offuers  of  our  army  who  saw 
service  in  both  the  (!ivil  War  and  the  Spanish- 
.\merican  War  are  few  in  number.  One  of  the. 
most  distinguished  of  this  little 
group.  General  James  Harri.son 
W^ilson,  gives  his  recollections  of 
both  wars  in  a  two- volume  work  entitled  "Under 
the  Old  P^lag."*  Having  been  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1860,  Lii'utenant  Wilson  was  serving  with 
the  topogra])hi(  al  engineers  at  F"()rt  Vancouver 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  During  the  war 
he  first  ser^'ed  on  the  staff  of  (General  T.  W.  Sher- 
man. Later  he  was  with  McClellan  and  (".rant  at 
Antietam  and  Vicksburg,  and  in  the  Chattanooga 
camj^aign,  and  as  Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers 
distinguished  hWnself  as  a  cavalry  commander 
under  Sheridan.  In  the  last  months  of  the  war  he 
organized  and  commanded  the  cavalry  corps  in 
the  campaign  against  Hood  and  in  the  [)ursuit  and 
capture  of  Jefferson  Davis.  In  the  Spanish  War 
General  Wilson  commanded  the  First  Division  of 
the  First  Army  Corps  in  the  expedition  to  Porto 
Rico.  At  the  time  of  the  Boxer  rebellion  in  China 
General  Wilson  was  second  in  command  of  the 
American  forces.  In  iqoi  General  Wilson  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list  as  Brigadier  General  of 
the  United  States  Army,  with  General  Fitzhugh 
Lee  and  General  Joseph  Wheeler,  in  accordance 
with  a  special  act  of  Congress.  In  his  recollections 
of  the  Civil  War  General  Wilson  gives  an  intimate 
account  of  some  military  operations,  especially  in 


sPensonal  Trait.s  of  Aliraham  Lincoln. 
The  Century  Company.     3S7  pp.,  ill. 


Bv  Helen  Nicolay. 

$l"80. 


itTnder    the    Old    Flag.      By    .lames    Harrison    Wilson. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     2  vols.      1162  pp..  ill.     $6. 
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the  closing  campaigns,  that  have  received  com- 
paratively slight  attention  from  historians.  His 
stor\'  throws  new  light  on  many  of  the  maneuvers 
in  which  he  figured,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
more  than  one  of  his  statements  will  give  rise  to 
controversy.  He  gives  us  intimate  portraits  of 
Lincoln,  Grant,  Sheridan,  Sherman,  Dana,  Mc- 
Clellan,  and  Custer. 


LACKA    HAWKINS,  THE  OEiCIKAL    "  BECKY  THATCHER  ' 

OF  "tom  .sawykr" 
(Prom  •■  Marie  Twain:  a  Biography  ") 

A  new  IxKjk  on  Whistler  in  the  form  of  ".Mem- 
ories,"' by  T.  R.  Way,  who  knew  the  artist  for  many 
years,  brings  together  s/jme  of  the  most  interesting 
f>f    Whistler's    unfinished    skelrhe>. 

oTwhTstJer*  '*  '"  ^  sympathetic  Ixxjk,  written, 
however,  quite  frankly  anrl  without 
any  illusion.  Mr.  Way  came  to  know  Whistler 
Ijccausc  of  their  common  interest  in  lithf^'raphy. 
and  it  is  the  lithf*^;raph  .stone  that  plays  a  large 
part  in  their  friendship.  The  book  is  copiously 
illustrated. 

Fr     Mr.     fr)hn     foscph     Conway's    volume    mi 

V  I*  Anu-ricanH  in  I'aris,"^  an- 

K''         -.        1  ,-    ;-      ;.H  of  the  live*  of  wijournrrs 

.        ,  ,      '"    'he    IVenrh    rapiial.      Benjamin 

Amrrlcan*  in    i.-   .  „i.i:„     -ri.  t    ci  ! 

HiirU  I  r.inHin.    I  homat  JcIIitmiii     t 

M'.r.;'H-,     Tfirn     I'.iim-,     I... 

koUrt     i-ullori.     I'.ml     Jon<  s,     Cmmt     l<iiiiil<ii<l. 

Sam.iH   F-'.    U     NJor  /-,    Ft-riry   W.   I./.n^fellow.  Wi! 

•'  n  t    Fuller.    \}r.   l'.\  : 

^   ■  John    FFownrd    f'.i 

VVhi!itl«T,  awl  a  nuniln  r  of  \i  -.•^•r  known  Ameri' 

during  ihr  n'u <      ■<      <  .1  the  (  ■ 

munc.     Ther<  ,„|  ,,  pr<  i 

^  lir  Thomaa    l( 

,  l>wU       My   John 

^"-  |.|.     Ill       It  v» 


(;r..N.    JAMES   H.    WIUSON 
(Author  of  •'  Under  the  Old  Flag  ") 

by  Mrs.  John  Lane.  "Flvcry  one,"  said  Sadi 
Carnot,  when  President  of  France,  "has  two 
countries:  his  own  and  I'rance."  And,  in  (he  words 
of  our  own  Whitelaw  Reid,  this  has  been  peculiarly 
and  gratifyingly  true  of  tiie  most  eminent  Ameri- 
icans. 
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A  clever  French  writer,  S.  G.  Tallentyrc,  author 

of  "The  Life  of  Voltaire,"  has  now  written  "The 

Life   of   Mirabeaii."!     He   introduces   his  subject 

with  the  assertion  that  the  two  great 

Mirabeau      representative    Frenchmen    of    the 

eighteenth    century    were    Voltaire 

and  Mirabeau.     "Voltaire  was  the  last  influence 

of  the  old  order,  and   Mirabeau  the  first  of  the 


MIRABEAU 
(From  an  engraving  by  Fiesinger,  after  the  picture  by  Guerijj) 

new."  It  is  a  readable  story  this,  the  career  of 
that  dominant  figure  of  the  Revolution,  Gabriel- 
Honore  de  Riquetti,  Comte  de  Mirabeau.  The 
biographer  closes  with  the  tribute  "that  piercing 
and  unerring  outlook  into  far  consecjuences  of  him 
who  was  not  the  subtlest  or  the  adroitest,  but  the 
wisest  of  the  statesmen  of  France." 

Dr.     Gustav     Pollak's     biography:     "Michael 

Heilprin  and  His  Sons"^  is  really  the  life  story  of 

three    remarkable    men.     Dr.    Pvlichael    Heilprin, 

who   died   in    l888,   a   scholar   and 

p^ti^i^'^'I'^'^i^t'o  critic,   distinguished  for  his  studies 

rather  ana  oons  .      it,  ,•      i  f  i  -i    i  i 

in  iiilihcal  literature,  philology,  and 

histor\-,  and  his  picturesque  career  as  a  Hungarian 

patriot,  is  well  known  in  this  country,  as  well  as 

in  his  own  land.     The  career  of  his  younger  son, 

iTho  Life  of  Mirabeau.  By  S.  (;.  Tallontyre.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     306  pp.,  iU.     .'5:■{..^0. 

sMlchael  Heilprin  and  His  Sons:  A  Biography.  By 
Gustav  PoUak.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    .^>10  pp.,  ill.    $3. .50. 


Professor  Angelo  Heiljirin,  during  ilie  catastrophe 
of  Mt.  Pelee  gave  him  world-wide  fame.  It  was 
the  weight  of  authority  of  this  scientist  and  ex- 
plorer also  which  turned  the  scales  during  the 
Senate  debate  in  favor  of  the  Panama  route  for 
the  canal  against  the  Nicaraguan.  The  elder  .son, 
Louis,  who  died  but  a  few  months  ago,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  experts  in  encyclopedia  work  of  his 
age.  The  volume  is  illustrated,  chiefly  with 
portraits. 

In  the  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations"  series,  which  the 
Putnams  have  been  bringing  out  at  intervals  during 
many  years,  we  now  have  "Canute  the  Great,"'' 
by  Laurence  Marcellus  Larson,  of 
the  History  Department  of  the  Lni- 
versity  of  Illinois.  Aroun<l  the 
biogra])hical  sketcli  of  the  famous  Scandinavian 
who  became  King  of  England,  Professor  Larson 
has  woven  the  story  of  the  ri.se  of  Danish  imi:)crial- 
isin  during  the  Viking  age.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  reproductions  of  coins  and  medals,  maps, 
runic  stones,  and  tapestries. 


A  Great 
Dane 


MICHAEL    HEILPRIN 
(From  "Michael  Heilprin  and  His  Sons") 


'Canute  the   Great. 
G.  P.  Putnam's.  Sons. 


By   Laurence  Marcellus  Larson. 
375  pp,  ill.     $1.50. 
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THREE-COLOR      ILLISTRATION      IN     "  THE     SEASHORii 
BOOK."    STORY    AXD    PICTURES    BY   E.  BOYD 

SMITH.       (HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN) 
(Half-tone  reduced.     A  good  effect  of  distance) 


PICTURE   BOOKS   IN  COLOR 

How  THE  New  Three-Color  Process  Is  Making  Our  Gift  Books 

FOR  Children  Attractive 

BY    ERNEST   KNAUFFT 


1_I  r>\V  many  fond  parents  in  selecting  a  Christ- 
mas  book  for  "Buster."  and  choosing  one 
with  colored  pictures,  are  aware  of  the  scientific 
knowledge  and  expert  labor  that  go  to  produce 
that  iKiok.'' 

Very  few,  we  venture  to  surmise!  Yet  the  arts 
of  engraving  and  printing  in  color  as  practiced 
to-day,  are  closely  akin  to  the  marvelous  discover- 
ies in  light  and  sound  waves,  in  photography  and 
chemistry,  that  have  made  mo\ing  (lictures,  and 
tele[<hones,  and  talking  machines,  possible.  Color 
printing  is  use^l  extensively  in  all  kinds  of  books 
and  fx*rio<^licals,  but  it  is  in  the  books  for  children 
that  we  find  some  of  the  most  delightful  surprises 
of  pirture-lx»k  making.  As  (x?rfect  accuracy  is 
not  refjuired  on  the  jjart  of  the  artist  or  plate 
maker — as  it  would  U*  in  a  -^ientific  lKx>k,  for  ex- 
am[>lc,  where  precioi:  -,   flowers,  inst^rts,  or 

birds  were   to   l>e   de;  hues   wjmelimes   run 

riot  as  it  were  in  a  mf/>t  fas<  inating  manner. 

"Utile  ketl  Riding  HfKj«r»"  mantle  niakc^  as 
brilliant  a  Bcarlet  against  the  dctise  green  of  the 
wckkI,  as  even  S^>lomon  mi^rht  rf>vet.  The  atmos- 
pheric glow  in    Vlaxfuld    I'arrish's  romantic  corn- 

lo  his  Hfiecial  '      n-<-h- 

ifh    fhfir   ultra  ilive 

tmund  l>iil.ic  are 

and   H<itinH  Ik-- 

>l    and    preciouH 

•  111   r  :,.•  |if  intetl    twge  '■■    • 

miiiialiire«t  of   Van    i 

■     '  '    Lit  1 


pr>saion«> 
ni(|ue).   h 
charaf.ter.      I  • 
abl«:   to  rendf ; 
de*  k«-d     with     in 
Moncit,  that  sriniiii.ii- 
»l«-vr»f    that    rivals    the 
N     ■ 
il 

(ol'jf     prifiin     have     \i 

As  "  fJlue  li«-:ird  "  ni' 

Sinter  Ann  bin  ln-ard  . 

cm     ullrar^   .....         i  („  ^^ 

alKMit  in  ••(•n  water. 

lailf^  fi«ih»    ,    ifi'i    iri'lev^rnt  buMili 

breathe 


the 
iln    liioter    for     uh. 

si  .lit      III    i.iir    nil    iif 


s    ll.it;   a.T.   liny 


For  a  number  of  seasons  H.  J.  Ford  has  designed 
the  colored  pictures  for  Andrew  Lang's  l'\iiry 
Books.  These  are  printed  in  four  colors  (viz., 
yellow,  blue  and  two  hues  of  red,  a  vermilion  and 
a  carmine).  Here  lapis  lazuli  i)lucs,  oriole  scar- 
lets, amber  yellows,  and  Persian  oranges  and 
greens,  combine  to  make  pictures  that  possess  as 
e.xotic  a  flavor  as  do  the  foreign  tales  in  the  letter- 
press. 

Tiny  details  are  sometimes  preserved  in  a  way 
that  makes  the  minute  etchings  of  Cruikshank 
Ifxjk  like  rough  sketches.  In  the  original  illustra- 
tion f(jr  "(iullivcr's  Voyages,"  by  P.  A.  Staynes, 
which  we  reprotluce  on  page  763,  the  yellow  ■>{  the 
Chinese  ceramics  is  counterfeited  with  an  accuracy 
that  would  be  acceptable  in  a  caliUo^iw  de  luxe  of  an 
art  connoisseur's  collection. 

A  few  wfjrds  upon  some  of  the  processes  that 
prrxUx'e  these  colored  pictures,  may  perhaps,  assist 
the  reader  to  af)|)re(ialc  th«'  illustrated  gift  books 
that  our  publishers  olTer  each  holiday  season. 

S<^JMI^    l-IRST    I'klNCIIM.KS    OF    COLOR    rRINTING 

A  few  "first  priiK  iples"  to  bear  in  mind  .ire  as 
follows: 

Kxcc-pl  ill  clrhiiig,  i'op|H-r-iil.it<-  eiigr.iviiig  and  in 
lithcfgraphv,  all  printing  siirf.icis  must  !«•  in  n  lief. 
All  methfHis  here  under  c onsideratiot)  rerpiire  relief 
"blocks." 

I\v<ry  letter  "o"  on  this  nage  is  tirintid  lioin  .1 
iiiet.il  jin  le  in  rrlirf,  whicli  is  inked  by  rollirs 
every  time  .1  pag<-  is  printi-d.  ,\ll  liiii-s  ,'in(l  <I«iIh  in 
the  piitures  in  iIhm-  panes  are  in  simil.ir  relief  - 
ly|H-  high      .Hid  ho  printed. 

A  fi-w  homelv  illiiHiralionH  will  )H-rh.ipM  make  tlic 
••ntiri   • of  color  printing  clear. 

Ill)  en<l  of  a  wtKnlen  HiMKil;   think  of  this 

ujia"iiii  01  pi. He"  i.  •■.  the  prinlinK  surface.  If 
the  H|jool  wete  put  in  nur  prens,  type  high,  il  would 
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A  PAGE  IttySTRATION   (rEDUCED)   IN  "ALL  THE  YEAR 
ROLTND"  BY  JAMES  WIIITCOMB  RILEY  (bOBBS-XTERRILL) 

(A  woodcut  engraved  and  printed — from  six  blocks — by 
Gustave  Baumann.  In  the  book  the  colors  were  all  flat  tints. 
in  our  reduction  the  half-tone  dots  and  cross  lines  of  the  ruled 
Levy  screen — 120  lines  to  the  square  inch — are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished under  a  magnifying  glass.  By  realizing  that  a 
common  spool,  cut  by  hand  to  an  octagonal  form,  would  print 
an  "O"  like  the  one  in  (s)tove(s),  one  should  understand 
perfectly  the  nature  of  the  hand  work  in  wood  engraving. 
By  realizing  that  an  "O"  painted  the  same  color  as  this  one 
in  the  illustration— a  yellowish  buff — would  if  half-toned 
"come  out ' '  exactl y  like  the  " O  "  above ,  one  may  realize  how 
an  original  drawing  or  painting  is  reproduced  by  half-tone, 
•withoiil  any  hand  work) 


print  a  very  heavy  "o"  in  l)lack.  If  you  stamp 
the  spool  end  on  to  an  inking  pad  and  then 
press  it  upon  paper,  it  prints  the  color  of  the 
ink  of  the  pad.  That  is  the  important  thing  to 
rememljer. 

Turn    to    the    wood     cut     by    Mr.    Baumann; 
note  the  "o"  in  (s)  tove  (s)  and  sec  how  easy  it  is 
to  imagine  that  "o"  as  a  sj)ool  end,  with  the  mar-    ( 
gins  cut  off    (by   a  penknife)  eight 
times  to  make  an   octagonal  form! 

WOOD    ENGRAVING,  THE    PROCESS   OF 
THE    PAST 

The  woodcut  was  used  for  cen- 
turies for  very  beautif  id  color  ]irint- 
ing,  first  in  flat  tints  as  in  Mr. 
Baumann's  prints;  later,  after  the 
days  of  Bewick,  graduated  tints 
were  obtained  by  breaking  up  the 
flat  tints  with  white  lining.  Per- 
haps the  most  lovely  colored  illus- 
trations that  ever  appeared  were 
those  designed  by  Kate  Greenaway 
in  the  Seventies,  and  they  were 
broken  up  into  soft  tints  by  the 
wood  engraver  Edmund  Evans. 
But  to-day  the«  woodcut  is  rarely 
used,  photo-engraving  having  taken 
its  place. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING — LINE   WORK— USED   TO   REPRO- 
DUCE   PEN    DRAWINGS 

Pholo-engra\ing  is  easily  understood  by  any  one 
who  has  used  a  camera. 

In  "line  work"  the  artist  makes  a  pen  drawing 
in  line.  The  drawing  is  placed  before  a  camera. 
These  lines  are  photographed  exactly  as  the  ama- 
teur would  photograi)h  telegraph  wires — they 
"come"  dark  against  the  sky.  The  negative  is 
then  d(^\-cloped. 

In  the  negative  as  every  "camerist"  knows,  the 
(kirk  lines  appear  as  white  lines.  This  negative  is 
put  over  a  zinc  plate  that  has  been  previously  sensi- 
tized with  some  substance  that  hardens  when 
exposed  to  light  (say  albumen  and  bichromate  of 
ammonia).  The  light  passing  through  the  white 
Hnis  of  the  negative  makes  this  coating  insoluble  in 
I  lie  line  (image)  ])art  only.  Then  the  rest  of  the 
coating  is  washed  off  the  plate.  When  the  plate  is 
dry,  it  is  heated  slightly,  and  dusted  with  some 
resistant  to  acid  (like  resin,  dragon's  blood,  etc.) 
this  powder  sticks  to  the  lines,  but  is  easily  dusted 
off  the  rest  of  the  plate.  The  plate  is  now  im- 
mersed in  (or  sprayed  with)  an  acid  (and  water) 
bath,  the  acid  eats  into  the  rest  of  the  plate,  low- 
ering it,  leaving  the  lines  in  relief.  Here  is  our 
printing  surface. 

The  pen  drawing  by  Faith  Avery,  on  the  oppo- 
site page  was  etched  in  this  way. 

THE    HALE-TONE    PROCESS 

"  Line  work"  is  a  perfect  process  for  reproducing 
black  lines,  or  dots,  or  solid  blacks,  but  it  does  not 
reproduce  the  graduation  of  tone  called  "half- 
tone." A  jirocess  was  needed  v/hich  would  faith- 
fully reproduce  photographs,  artists'  "wash  draw- 
ings" an<l  paintings.  Several  minds  set  to  work  and 
a  process  was  devised  as  follows : 

A  negative  (on  an  orthochromatic  plate)  is 
made  from  the  original  photograph,  wash  drawing, 
or  painting  "copy",  and  is  etched  very  much  as  is 
the  pen  drawing  in  line  work.  Only,  between  the 
lens  and  the  plate  (to  become  the  negative)  is 
placed  a  grating  or  screen,  this  formerly  was  a 
gauze  or  mesh,  but  to-day  it  is  generally  two 
ruled  sheets  of  glass,  cemented  together  so  that 
the  lines  are  at  right  angles,  forming  tiny  squares 
between  them,  or  at  other  angles  forming  loz- 
enges or  diamonds   between    them.     (See    Figure 


.)      ;Tht 


LINE  PL.\TE,  ZINC  ETCHING, 
REDUCED,  FROM  AN  ILLUS- 
TRATION, IN  BLACK  AND 
RED,  IN  "THE  KEWPIES 
AND  DOTTY  DARLING": 
PICTURES  AND  VERSES  BY 
ROSE  O'NEILL  (dORAN) 

(The  original,  a  pen  drawing. 
A  Ben  Day  tint,  put  on  the  ap- 
ple, flag,  hair  ribbon  and  shoes) 


niczzograi)h  screen  is  granulated, 
not  ruled.) 

This  screen  is  the  crux  of  half-lone 
engraving.  It  breaks  up  the  pic- 
ture into  a  multitude  of  dots.  Ex- 
amine under  a  magnifying  glass  our 
illustration  Figure  C,  and  then  look 
at  every  illustration  in  this  article 
(except  the  four  line  cuts  which  were 
reproduced  by  the  zinc  etching) 
and  you  will  see  that  a  series  of  tiny 
dots  and  lines  produce  the  image. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  it 
ought  to  be  easy  to  understand  that 
if  Mr.  Baumann's  "o"  were  to  be  re- 
produced by  photo-engraving,  he 
would  draw  an  octagonal  black  "o" 
on  paper  and  it  would  be  photo- 
graphed and  etched,  as  described, 
above,  that  is  mechanically  and  not 
cut  by  hand  as  he  cuts  his  "o"  on 
wood. 
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THE   THREE-COLOR  PROCESS THE   PROCESS  OF   THE 

FUTURE 

By  the  three-color  process  is  usually  meant,  the 

producing  of  three  difteient  plates  (one  for  printing 

yellow,  one  for  red,  one  for  blue)  from  an  artist's 

painting,  or  from  nature,  by  the  half-tone  process. 

In  the  four-color  process  a  black  plate,  or  an  extra 

red  plate,  is  used  in  addition. 

The  three-color  process  is  the  half-tone  process 

plus  the  use  of  three  color  filters.     (L'sually  placed 

before  the  lens.)     It  is  the  use  of  the  filter  that  has 

made  the  Kinemacolor  moving  picture  posible. 
Now  ever>"  amateur  photographer  knows  that 

the    ordinary     non-orthochromatic     plate     is    ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  blue  light,  the  blue  rays  travel 

so  rapidly  through  it  that  blue  "comes  out "  almost 

like  white.     White  light  is  the  most  rapid  traveling 

color.     To  rectify  partially  this  fault,  orthochro- 

matic  or  color  sensitive  plates  are  used  and  a  yellow 

film  (of,  say,  gelatin)  is  placed  on  the  camera,  the 

blue  rays  are  absorbed  or  delayed  in  it,  as  it  were, 

so  they  come  through  more  slowly,  more  nearly 

appro.ximating  the  red  and  yellow  rays,  which  are 

not  delayed  but  are  naturally  slow  traveling  colors. 
On  this  principle  the  three-color  plates  are  pro- 
duced.    Imagine  a  painting  of  six  circles  like  spool 

ends — yellow,  orange,  retl,  green,  blue  and  brown — 

as  being  before  the  camera,  adjusted  to  take  a  half- 
tone upon  an  orthochromatic  plate.     To  make  the 

blue  plate  (i.  e.  the  plate  to  print  blue  from)  we  do 

what   the   amateur   photographer   does   when   he 

wants  to  take  the  blue  sky,  we  put  an  orange 

(composed  of  red  and  yellow),  or  a  red,  filter  in 

front  of  the  lens.     This  filter  may  be  a  sheet  of 

colored  glass  or  of  dyed   gelatin,  or  a  liquid  dye 

inclosed    in    a    glass    cell.       The    negative    made 

through  this  filter  is  really  a  picture  of  the  yellows 

and  reds  and  the  oranges  that  surround  the  blue 

circle.  'Yhcnegntive  is  unaffected  in  the  blues  hence        (Originally  drawn  by  Faith  Avery  in  ink  lines  only:  the 

when  this  negative  \>  placed  over  the  Cop|Kr  plate    tint  put  on  by  Ben  Day  film,  tint  No.  526  used  on  the  flesh. 

(tol>Celched,)  the  light  paJ5f5//»rOKg/twherethebhie     and  No.  318  on  the  rest  of  the  drawing.     This  gives  a  very 

images    are    transparrnt.      The    light    hardens    the    graphic  idea  of  the  make-up  of  a  hand-tinted  color  plate.      If 

sensitive  coating  on  the  copper  plate,  so  the  ccjating    P""^^'d  '"  ""cd  over  yellow  it  w<juld  complete  the  flesh  t<jnes 

does  not  wash  off.  but  acts  as  a  resister  when  the     'V^'k  ^'"^.'f"''  ''''"'''•  ^"d  produce  an  orange  hue  elsewhere 

plate  is  etched,  the  result  is  metal  in  relief  io  receive    ^^"^  P""''"^  °"  ^"''"  "  *^'"'-'  '''^"=  "'°"''^  ^'-^"""'  '^'"""> 

blue   printing   ink.     The    reds   are    i)hotogra|)he(l 

throui^h  a  green  filter,  and  the  yellows  through  a 

blue-violet  filter.     (^The  prrxcss  may  differ  some- 
what abrtjad  s<j  that  other  colored  filters  may  Ik; 

U.sc<J.)     To  recapitulate — the  color  that  is  opaque 

in  the  filler  i-^  transparent  in  the  develo|x:d  nega-    true    of    every    particle    of    blue 

tive.and  i»againopaf|ue  in  the  final  plates.  In  >hort,    gre(  ns  and  purples  and  browns. 

W'lun  priiiling  these  tlirii; 
ti.iif-toiH-  pi. lies,  the  pressman 
i:-(s  three  inks  -yellow,  red, 
and  blue.  The  red  is  printeil 
over  the  yellow  fafler  it  is  dry) 
and  the  result  is  an  orange  proof 
(pure  yillows  and  pun-  reds  of 
(oiirse  being  the  result  if  they 
were  in  the  original  cops,  Iml 
orange  lu-ing  the  result  in  I  lie 
mixed  shadings  and  hno).  I  lie 
blue  plate,  printing  blue  over  the 
veljow,  |)rorlu(eH  Kre«'n.  The 
blue,  over  the  red,  produces  pur- 
ple, and  o\er  the  hdl  or.iiige  it 
pro<lu<  (•>.  brow  ns;  over  llieli^dit 
or.ingesil  produi  es  gr.iy  sh.iding 
loneH.  1  hesf  mixfd  gnty  linifSure 
the  tine.\  most  ilutruiteriitii  of  tlie 
three-color  half-tone  proresn. 


LIXE    PL.ATE,    ZINC    ETCHING,    REDUCED 

ILLUSTR.VTION    IN    "  BETTY-BIDI>.\T-H<)MIi 
BY  BEVLAH  -M.  DIX   (iIOLT) 


FRONt    .\    P.\(.E 


the  rays  from  our  blue  spool  end  •would  not  go 
through  the  red  filter,  therefore  the  negative  would 
be  plain  glass,  and  hence  in  the  copi)er  plate  to 
print   from  would  be  solid  opaque.     And   this  is 

that    made    up 


ibm  fnuiM  and  pvt  a 
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HALF-TONE,  1 20  I.IXES,  REDUCED,  FKOM  THE  COLORED 
COVER  OF  "piggy-wiggy"  (STOKES) 
(The  original  was  a  pen,  or  brush,  black  outline  drawing, 
tinted  in  colors  by  the  artist.  Mrs.  Grace  G.  Wiederseim.  the 
designer  of  the  "Campbell  Kids."  This  was  given  to  a 
draughtsman  who  traced  it  in  black.  From  this  tracing  four 
photographic  transfers  were  made  on  zinc  plates.  Each  plate 
was  put  under  a  Ben  Day  film  and  a  tint  imprinted  on  it,  to 
correspond  to  the  colors  of  Mrs.  Wiederseim 's  original.  All 
the  blacks  on  one  plate,  the  key  plate,  the  yellows  on  another, 
the  reds  on  another,  the  blues  on  another.  In  the  picture 
above  One  may  discern  in  addition  to  the  stipple  of  the  final 
colored  cover,  the  cross  lines  of  our  half-tone  screen) 


There  is  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  half- 
tone three-color  process,  that  sometimes  gives 
unsatisfactory  results.  Grays  "come"  too  light 
and  colorless,  the  browns  "come"  muddy,  and  the 
red  and  pink  objects  look  "burned  up."  On  the 
other  hand  at  times  quite  unexpected  and  pleasing 
effects  are  produced. 

THE  BEN  DAY  PROCESS,  A  "HAND  TINT"  PROCESS 

The  three-colored  half-tone  process  is  entirely 
mechanical  and  yet  it  is  an  expensive  process. 
A  less  costly  process  than  it,  by  which  nearly  all  the 
colored  supplements  for  the  daily  papers  are  made, 
is  the  Ben  Day  process — named  after  the  inventor 
- — by  which  the  tint  plates  are  made  by  hand. 

In  Figure  A  one  may  see  a  draughtsman  working 
with  the  Ben  Day  process.  Under  his  hand  is  a 
frame  which  corresponds  to  a  transparent  slate. 


but  in  place  of  glass  it  is  fitted  with  a  film  of  gela- 
tin. The  under  side  of  the  gelatin  is  embos.sed 
with  tiny  points  or  lines.  This  surface  he  inks 
\yith  a  roller  charged  with  printer's  ink.  The 
lines  or  dots  thus  inked  do  not  prevent  his  seeing 
through  the  gelatin.  Underneath  the  gelatin  he 
places  a  plate  usually  of  zinc,  upon  which  has  been 
transferred  by  photography  a  copy  of  a  key-plate. 

In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Wiederseim's  "Piggy-. 
Wiggy  "  the  key  plate  was  a  photograph  of  a  trac- 
ing he  made  of  her  original  illustration  (which  was 
a  black,  pen  or  brush,  drawing,  she  had  colored  in 
water  colors.)  With  this  original  as  a  "copy" 
before  him,  the  draughtsman  lays  a  tint  on  one 
plate  for  the  yellows,  a  tint  on  another  plate  for  the 
reds,  and  on  another  for  the  blue. 

The  process  of  "laying"  the  tint  is  as  follows: 

Wherever  he  wishes  a  tint,  he  leaves  the  plate 
exposed,  over  the  rest  he  paints  in  a  wash  of  gam- 
boge water  color,  then  he  puts  the  plate  under  the 
film  and  goes  over  the  film  with  the  little  roller  we 
see  in  Figure  A.  The  pressure  from  this  imprints 
the  dots  or  lines  from  the  underside  of  the  film  onto 
the  zinc.  This  gives  an  even  tint,  say  for  the  red  in 
a  face;  if  he  wishes  to  increase  the  tint,  say  a  little  on 
the  cheeks,  still  more  on  the  lips,  he  shifts  the  plate 
a  fraction  of  a  line  and  pres.ses  down  again  with 
a  smaller  instrument  (a  stomp  or  a  burnisher), 
this  enlarges  the  dots  or  lines  and  so  thickens  the 
tint.  Another  shift  and  another  prcssuic  and  the 
tint  is  thickened  still  more.  The  gamboge  is  then 
washed  off,  taking  with  it  any  impression  of  ink 
that  may  have  run  over  the  outlines  of  the  parts 
intended  to  be  tinted. 

Now  the  plate  is  ready  to  be  etched.  It  is 
treated  as  in  the  line-work  process.  The  re- 
sult is  a  plate  that  will  print  a  series  of  dots,  as  in 
Figure  C,  or  grainings,  as  in  Figure  B,  or  lines. 
These  plates  arc  printed  just  as  the  half-tone 
plates  are. 

SOME   SUCCESSES   IN   THIS   SEASON'S   BOOKS 

As  we  have  said,  Mr.  H.  J.  Ford  introduces  an 
exotic  coloring  into  his  pictures  in  the  Lang  books. 


SPECIMENS  OF  HAND  TINTS  IN  USE 
Fig.  B.  (Grain  stipple  No.  318,  and  Fig.  C.  half-tone  stipple 
No.  526,  of  the  Ben  Day  films,  the  same  as  were  used  upon  a 
metal  plate,  on  which  had  been  transferred  a  reduced  photo- 
graphic facsimile  of  Miss  Avery's  pen  drawing.  The  tints 
and  the  lines  were  then  etched  together  in'  one  operation) 

This  season's  volume  is  called  "The  Book  of  Saints 
and  Heroes,"  by  Mrs.  Lang,  edited  by  Andrew 
Lang  (Longmans,  Green)  and  Mr.  Ford  has  sur- 
passed himself  in  several  of  the  plates;  the  one  of 
"St.  George,"  with  its  rich  scarlets  is,  as  a  "Bro- 
mide" would  say  "worth  framing";  and  the 
stretch  of  blue  water  lit  by  moonlight,  in  "  Cross- 
ing the  River,"  is  most  effective. 

Charles  Robinson  is  another  English  illustrator 
with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  effect  of  both  line 
and  tint.  He  has  decorated  "The  Big  Book  of 
Fables" — edited  by  Walter  Jerrold — on  every 
page,  and  there  are  over  three  hundred.  All  the 
pictures  are  not  perfect,  but  a  large  number  are 
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H.\LF-TON-E,  REDUCEK.  i  k.  .ii   i  r  ■  <l  iv- 

COLOR    ILLUSTR.ATIOX,    EN"  "THE    BIG 

BOOK    OF    F.\BLES"    (cALDWELL) 

(The  original  from  a  tinted  drawing  by 
Chas.  Robinson.    The  print  in  the  book 
was  Ughter,  an  amber-tint,  but  the  gen- 
eral effect  is  well  preserved  here) 

most  sprightly,  and  striking  in 
color  effects,  as  in  the  frontis- 
piece "The  Peacock  and  the 
Crane,"  with  its  wealth  ot 
feathers  and  roses,  it  is  remark- 
ably well  spotted.  The  English 
illustrators  have  e\olved  a  style 
fperhaps  Arthur  Rackham  is 
mainly  re5j>onsible  for  it)  con- 
sisting of  a  firm  outline,  usually 
in  brown  ink,  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  tints  of  noncommittal 
color.     Mr.   Robinson's  illustra- 


tion of  "The  Maid  and  the 
Needle,"  which  we  reproduce,  is 
a  striking  example  of  this  style. 
It  looks  something  like  tinted 
vellum  or  ivory.  One  is  not  sun 
whether  the  woodwork,  wall,  and 
floor,  are  yellow,  or  blue,  or  gra> 

Another    Robinson  book    is  a 
new   edition   of   Anatole  France's 

Bee,  the  Princess  of  the 
Dwarfs,"  retold  in  English  b> 
Peter  Wright  (Dutton).  The 
color  plates  are  noticeably  free 
from  "muddy"  tints,  the  black> 
are  sparingly  introduced,  antl 
therefore  "tell"  with  maximum 
force.  A  heavy  dark  brown  lint 
frames  each  picture  (there  arc 
sixteen)  which  greatly  enhances 
its  clarity.  .Altogether  this 
new  edition  of  "Bee"  is  a 
\er\'  sumptuous  one. 


iiAi.r-T' 

tOUit     i. 

Vm'jl  VOYAGRii, 

(TIm  oficiiMl 

imi' 
too 


..   .1  F-T(JNK.       KLI>I  <  I.I),       JKOM  A 

IHkKE-COLOH       ILLLSTK  ATION,  IN 

"ALICE      I.N       WONDERLAND,"  HV 

VEVtlS   CARROLL      (JACOBS) 

The    original    a   tinted     drawing     b\ 
Elcnorc  Plai.stfil  Abbott  y 

The  illustrations  b\  k»ii«' 
I'miII  in  a  new  «-diiion  of  "Thi- 
Arabian  Nights"  (Dwld,  Mead) 
ir«-    mounted    on    br<jwn    paper, 

'■  h  v;ives  a  much  wider  mai  niii 
]     iti     "Bee,"     and     jMrhaps 

l:<:»    .Mr.    Bull's   cleHign-.    bril 
:;   lit    to   a   greater  flc*gre<'   ill. in 
Mr.  Robinv>n'!i.     But  thi«  is  not 
iltogeihi-r  due  to  ihe  mount,  but 
rather    to    Mr.     HuII'm    wav    ot 
at  brilli.ini 
.  Iht,    atwl    li' 
•  iTl.iiiily     run-»    (uriht-r     in     1 1n 
gamut  of  xh.ulch  and  lino-  ih.in 
dfjcn    any    other    illiiMralor    *«• 
know  of.      The  (imfume  «»f    the 
"(ivniv''    in    ihi*   froniinpirje   !<• 


HALF-TONE,  REDUCED,  FROM  A  FOUB- 
COLOR  ILLUSTRATION.  IN  KINGSLEY'S 
■'WATKR-BABIES"       (LITTLE,  BROWX) 

(The  original  a  delicately  tinted  water 
color,  by    Ethel  F.  Everett.      Examine 
under  a  glass,  and  note  black  cross  lines 
f>{  our  half  tone  screen  in  the  border) 

P.  A.  Staynes  is  not  so  well 
known  as  Ford,  Robinson,  Rack- 
ham,  and  Dulac,  but  he  is  fast 
forging  to  the  front  as  a  master 
illusirator.  In  his  pictures  for 
"  (".uHiver's  Voyages  "    i  lloli  ) 


(le  forff  ni  fimr-ftUtr    \ 


riTir 


m.m  <  I  K,      i^kou       \ 

iK         ILLt'STKATION,         IN 
BAGS,"     HV     IIAMHM.T    T. 
..     .        k      (UOUIILKDAV,  I'Ai;K) 

<»ri|/in«il  wm  n  wat^r  color  t>v  K,  W. 

''>r  in  tlv 
.^'l    ttiri|ii" 
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HALF-tONE,  REDUCED,  FROM  A  FOUR-COLOR  ILLUS- 
TRATION, IN  "  Dickens's  children"  (scribners) 
(The  original  a  charcoal  drawing  on  Japan  paper  tinted 
in  water  color,  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith.  Our  half-tone  is  a 
little  darker  than  the  print,  but  the  values  throughout  are 
pretty  well  preserved) 

there  is  something  so  distinctive  that  we  feel  no  one 
else  could  have  composed  them.  In  the  picture  on 
page  6  we  see  (iulliver  prone  upon  a  green  hill,  that 
seems  to  extend  for  miles  and  miles  toward  the 
horizon,  and  on  it  over  a  hundred  tiny  Lilliputians, 
who  have  boimd  fiulliver,  are  moving  about  in 
vivid  pageantry,  yet  none  is  higher  than  half  an 
inch!  On  page  156  is  the  illustration  we  repro- 
duce, and  it  is  a  marvelous  specimen  of  English 
plate  making  and  color  printing.  The  minute 
decorative  details  on  the  ceramics  and  silks  "come 
out "  most  remarkably.  They  are  cpiite  in  keeping 
with  the  present  day  stage  craft  attention  to  color 
minutiae  as  witnessed  in  "The  Daughter  of 
Heaven." 

Miss  H.  Cowham  is  another  British  illustrator 
with  a  brilliant  future.  Her  spindle-legged  chil- 
dren are  "cute"  beyond  description.  She  has 
only  one  picture  in  "Caldwell's  Boys  and  Girls  At 
Home"  (Caldwell),  but  that,  reproduced  by  half- 
tone from  a  water  color,  possesses  a  sketchy  effect, 
especially  in  the  white  costume  of  the  little  girls, 
that  is  quite  equal  to  the  French  draughtsmen  at 
their  best.  In  the  same  volume  is  also  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  water  color  by  F.  Harrison — "A  Snowy 
Day,"  that  is  full  of  sentiment. 

American  artists  are  led  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith. 
Her  ten  drawings  of  "Dickens's  Children"  (Scrib- 
ners) are  the  result  of  many  vears  experience  in 
designing  for  color  printing.  Here  again  we  must 
quote  the  "Bromide"  and  say  "worth  framing." 

Miss  Florence  Storer  is  not  so  expert  in  her 
technique  but  there  is  genuine  sentiment  in  her 


com[)osition,  and  her  snow  effects  are  quite  distinc- 
tive in  "  Christmas  Tales "  by  Eugene  Field. 
(Scribners). 

It  would  by  no  means  be  unprofitable  for  any  art 
student  wishing  to  post  himself  on  the  possibilities 
of  the  different  reproductive  processes,  if  he  would 
compare  these  snow  scenes  with  two  (January 
and  November)  by  Gustave  Baumann,  illustrating 
James  Whitcomb  Riley's  "All  the  Year  Round" 
(Bobbs-Merrill).  The  comparison  of  the  tones 
produced  by  thousands  of  minute  dots  in  Miss 
Storer's  pictures,  and  the  perfectly  flat  tones  in 
Mr.  Baumann's  pictures,  would  make  the  student 
apjireciate  the  fact  that  the  same  results  are  often 
obtained  in  art  by  very  different  means.  We  are 
not  certain  that  the  publishers  list  the  Riley  volume 
among  their  juveniles,  but  it  having  been  grouped 
with  the  picture  books  we  have  made  use  of  it, 
since  it  so  graphically  demonstrates  the  funda- 
mental princi])les  of  relief  blocks  and  color  printing. 
Besides  Riley  is  so  associated  in  the  young  people's 
mind  with  "  Little  Orphant  Annie,"  that  they  may 
take  to  his  Burns-like  verses  for  each  month,  and 
appreciate  them,  as  well  in  Mr.  Baumann's  prints. 

A  new  edition  of  George  MacDonald's  "The 
Princess  and  Curdie"  (Caldwell)  contains  twelve 
full  page  illustrations  in  color  by  Helen  Stratton. 
A  roseate  stmsct  in  "Curdie  Watches  the  White 
Pigeon"  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  new  four- 
color  printing. 

The  several  illustrations  in  "The  Gold  Fish" 
by  Julian  Street  (John  Lane),  designed  by  Eugenie 
Wireman,  are  effectively  reproduced,  especially 
in  the  colors  of  the  goldfish  globe. 

A  new  edition  of  "Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land"   (Jacobs),    contains   some    full    page   color 


11  mill  mil 

HALF-TONE,    REDUCED,    FROM    A    FOUR-COLOR    ILLUS- 
TRATION,  IN    ""CALDWELL'S    BOYS   AND   GIRLS 
AT   home"      (CALDWELL) 
(The  original  a  water  color  by  one  of  the  most  clever  of 
English   illustrators.   Miss    H.  Cowham.     Examination  of 
this  plate,  under  a  magnifying  glass,  will  give  one  a  clear 
idea  of  the  half-tone  dots.    Compare  the  white  cross  lines 
in  Fig.  C) 
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half-tont;,  reduced,  from  a  four- 
color  ILLUSTRATION,  IN  "THE  AR,\BIAN 
NIGHTS,"     (DODD,     mead)     DESIGNED     BY 

RENf    BULL 

(Light  greens  in  the  landscape  very  luminous; 

figure  and  foreground  a  violet  color,  are 

too  dark  in  our  reproduction) 


prints  designed  by  Elenore  Plaisted  Abbott. 
The  frontispiece,  which  we  reproduce,  shows  a 
ver>'  firm  outline,  well  adapted  to  the  exigencies 
of  color  printing. 

Sometimes  our  publishers  do  not  go  so  far  as  lo 
use  three  or  four  prints,  but  content  themselves 
with  two  color  printings  that  give  very  effective 
results.  They  add  a  decorative  effect  to  a  book 
and  take  awa\  from  the  monotony  of  black  type. 
In  "Once  Upon  a  Time  Tales,"  by  Mary  Stewart, 
(Revell)  the  illustrations  by  Griselda  M.  McCMure, 
are  printed  in  brown  and  dull  orange,  anil  the 
result  is  pleasant. 


HAi-rrosr., 

fi 

FBOM     \    K(»lg-<  (»U>«    II.LUU- 

T«ATION, 

1  . 

iT 

■  ■■.f«. 

IIAI.F-TONi:,    Ri:i)l(  KI),    I'RDM    A     KOIR-COI.OK    Il.ttS- 

TRATION    IN  "THE    H(J()K   OF  SAINTS  AM)  HKKOKS  ' 

— ANDREW    LANG    FAIRY-BOOK    SKRIKS 

(LONGMANS,    GREEN) 

(The  oriKinal,  a  water  color  by  H.  J.  Ford.    Our  reproduction 

"comes  "  much  blacker  than  the  print  in  the  book, 

which  was  full  of  oranRC  yellows) 

Tin-  «ii\(T  of  "l.ivf  Dolls  in  Wondtrland,"  l)\ 
Jose|»hine  S<rilnu'r  (iates  (Hobb^- Merrill),  is  in 
(hrr<-  ( olors  from  a  water  color  by  I  !»•  illuslralor 
of  the  lMj<jk.  \  ir^;ini.i  Keep.  It  is  drawn  in  a  free 
skelrhv  ><l>l<-,  and  makcK  an  admirable  facade  for 
.1   I  hild's  iMMik. 

The  FVnn  I'liblixhin^  Company  have  uxod  .i 
i')ti(h  of  color  on  (heir  tide  pa^en  with  )(ooil  n-hult. 
'Ihev  UM-  a  nimplc  «l<'vice,  or  design,  printe(|  in 
M  with  .1   solid  blue   b.ii  kv;toiind   thai    liu   tlx- 

,  ..  .'Imiralilv,  .1-.  for  inHi.iiu  r,  in  Kourr  I'.iuldittK, 
"(iiiiimT'H  Male,"  (bv  Ivlw.ird  I.  Ucai  h,  illiiH- 
tralfd  by  liatik  T.  Xlerrill)  win  re  the  <Mran  \h 
a  wiliil  blue.  In  lliin  lKM)k  altx)  a  blue  lone  Ih 
(irinlecj  over  llie  fiontiNpiere,  which  aKain  einph.i- 
Niz«-»  ihe  X'.ilnr  of  i  olored  iiikN. 


FINANCIAL   NEWS   FOR  THE 

INVESTOR 


THE  brief  cable  despatch  which  appeared 
ill  the  newspapers  a  few  weeks  ago  telling 
of  the  discovery  of  forged  Belgian  railroad 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $6,000,000 
has  raised  the  question  whether  investors  in 
this  country  might  not  be  victimized  in  a 
similar  way.  The  values  of  properties  which 
stock  and  bond  certificates  represent  consti- 
tute a  subject  which  is  usually  so  much  more 
important  than  the  mere  quaiity,  validity  or 
security  of  the  paper  certificates  themselves 
that  not  enough  attention  is  paid  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  loss  in  these  latter  directions. 

When  we  accept  a  dollar  bill  we  think  little 
of  the  paper  certificate  itself  because  it  states 
on  its  face  that  "  this  certifies  that  there  has 
been  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  of  America  one  silver  dollar,"  and  we 
know  there  is  little  chance  of  anyone  breaking 
into  the  Treasury  and  carrying  off  that  silver 
dollar.  But  just  as  the  Government  is  ever 
on  the  alert  to  detect  counterfeit  bills  so  it  is 
necessary-  that  someone  should  ever  be  on  the 
alert  to  prevent  counterfeit,  or  forged,  bonds 
and  stocks.  It  is  such  a  fixed  habit  of  mind 
with  us  to  regard  the  European  countries  as 
superior  to  the  United  States  in  all  invest- 
ment matters  that  Americans  may  be  par- 
doned a  little  pride  in  knowing  that  in  respect 
to  bogus  securities  there  are  more  eflFective 
safeguards  in  this  country  against  such  de- 
ception than  exist  in  Europe. 

It  is  reported  that  several  banks  were  vic- 
timized by  the  forged  Belgian  railway  bonds. 
.Such  a  thing  is  practically  impossible  in  this 
country.  If  you  purchase  a  share  of  stock  or 
a  bond  in  a  legitimate  corporation  you  can 
practically  be  certain  it  is  an  authentic  cer- 
tificate. That  is  one  worry  the  American 
investor  does  not  have.  This  secureness  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  and  to  the  fact  that  one  powerful 
engraving  company  has  attained  a  degree  of 
efficiency  wlaich  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
possibility  of  forged  certificates  being  circu- 
lated. Not  so  many  years  ago  forged  bonds 
and  shares  were  not  uncommon  in  Wall  Street 
and  inferior  printing  and  lithography  pre- 
sented peculiar  temptations  to  the  unscrupu- 
lous. But  ultimately  the  Stock  Exchange 
virtually  limited  the  securities  which  it  would 
admit  to  those  engraved  by  one  careful,  effi- 
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cient  and  powerful  company,  and  forgery  has 
practically  faded  away.  Of  course  there  are 
many  stocks  and  bonds  not  listed  on  the 
Exchange,  but  the  standards  set  by  the 
Exchange  have  extended  to  nearly  all  issuing 
corporations  and  the  virtual  monopoly  which 
one  company  secured  from  the  Exchange  en- 
abled it  to  secure  a  lion's  share  of  other  work. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  Stock  Ex- 
change is  altogether  too  favorable  toward  one 
engraving  company.  That  may  or  may  not 
be  the  case.  This  much  is  true:  that  no 
stock  or  bond  can  be  dealt  in  on  the  Exchange 
until  the  proper  authorities  are  confident  the 
engraving  company  has  taken  the  utmost  pre- 
cautions for  the  preservation  of  its  ]>lates 
from  fire  and  theft  and  from  the  possibility  of 
illegitimate  use  or  forgery.  Ever}''  bond, 
coupon  or  certificate  of  stock  must  be  printed 
from  steel  plates,  and  the  manner  of  printing, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  the  colors  are  specif- 
ically provided  for  by  the  Stock  Exchange, 
not  only  to  prevent  counterfeiting  but  also  to 
make  a  distinctive  appearance  for  different 
amounts  and  denominations. 

Thus  the  investor  is  protected  against 
counterfeits,  but  nothing  will  protect  him 
against  his  own  carelessness  in  losing  securi- 
ties or  leaving  them  in  insecure  places.  No 
man  or  woman  who  owns  securities  should 
fail  to  have  a  memorandum,  in  duplicate  or 
even  triplicate,  containing  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  each  certificate  with  numbers  and 
name  of  bankers  from  whom  purchased. 
Investors  who  live  where  there  are  safe  de- 
posit companies  can  take  no  better  precau- 
tion than  to  rent  a  safe  deposit  box  for  $5  or 
$10  a  year  to  place  their  securities  in.  There 
are  a  great  many  persons  who  think  they 
cannot  afford  this,  but  in  the  long  run  it 
proves  a  very  cheap  method  of  insurance. 
There  is  no  recorded  instance  of  an  effort  to 
break  into  a  modem  safe  deposit  vault,  and 
even  such  a  terrific  fire  as  that  which  de- 
stroyed the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
Building  in  New  York  City  left  $300,000,000 
of  securities  practically  uninjured. 

Perhaps  an  even  better  plan  for  those  who 
own  large  quantities  of  bonds  and  stocks  is  to 
place  them  with  the  trust  department  of  a 
reliable  trust  company,  which  will  not  only 
attend  to  their  safe  keeping  but  will  clip 
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coupons  when  due  and  credit  the  proceeds 
and  remit  on  order,  collect  di^'idends  and 
watch  for  bonds  which  may  be  called  in, 
which  latter  the  indiNidual  investor  often 
fails  to  do.  If  securities  are  lost  or  destroyed 
it  is  necessar}'  at  once  to  notify  the  corpora- 
tion, and  the  banker  from  whom  they  were 
purchased.  The  procedure  which  follows 
before  the  o'mier  can  get  a  new  certificate 
varies  with  different  corporations  and  in  dif- 
ferent States.  Often  an  indemnity  bond  has 
to  be  furnished.  Rarely  does  the  owner  fail 
to  secure  a  new  certificate,  but  he  often  must 
first  go  to  endless  trouble  and  even  to  law. 
ObN-iously  the  careful,  sensible  investor  will 
not  get  himself  into  such  a  fix.  He  will  place 
his  securities  where  they  cannot  be  lost  or 
destroyed. 

This  is  the  season  when  many  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  publish  their  annual 
treasurers'  reports.  The  best  possible  edu- 
cation for  the  indi^'idual  investor  is  to  read  a 
copy  of  such  a  report  for,  say,  Yale,  Harvard, 
Columbia,  Princeton,  or  Amherst.  It  will 
teach  him  more  common  sense  than  a  dozen 
books  on  finance  or  twenty  lectures.  Most 
universities  or  colleges  earn  slightly  under  5 
per  cent,  on  their  investments.  On  $13,000,- 
000  Yale  earned  4.97  per  cent,  last  year.  It 
is  apparent  that  these  big  investors  are  not 
greedy.  The  most  notable  thing  about  these 
investments,  however,  is  their  wide  distribu- 
tion. One  college  has  upward  of  200  different 
securities.  This  is  complete  insurance  against 
loss.     It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  while  Yale 


and  other  universities  buy  stocks  their  pur- 
chases of  bonds  and  mortgages  are  from 
twice  to  three  times  that  of  stocks.  This  is  a 
proportion  which  the  individual  might  do  well 
to  follow. 

Like  e\ery  other  good  citizen  the  investor 
must  rejoice  in  prosperity  made  certain  by 
ample  har\ests  and  the  ending  of  election 
controversies. 

George  B.  Caldwell,  vice-president  of  the 
Continental  &  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank  of  Chicago  and  president  of  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers'  Association,  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that,  unless  all  signs  fail,  the  coming 
period  of  prosperity  '^vnll  not  be  the  inflated 
kind  based  on  speculation,  watered  stocks, 
over-e.xtension  of  credits  and  bold  adven- 
tures." Let  us  pray  that  he  is  right.  But 
the  fact  must  be  faced  that  nearly  all  periods 
of  great  prosperity  have  been  marked  by  new 
fashions  in  finance.  New  flotations  of  every 
conceivable  nature  are  put  out  when  optim- 
ism is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  at  such  times 
the  investor  is  supposed  to  be  "easy."  After 
all,  the  tried  and  established  securities  are 
best.  Let  the  other  fellow  take  the  new  ones. 
As  the  years  pass  conservatism  tends  to  in- 
crease in  corporation  finance.  For  e.xample 
the  bond  issues  on  newer  combinations  of 
public  utility  companies  are  better  protected 
in  many  ways  than  was  the  case  with  many 
earlier  combinations.  But  it  is  still  true  that 
time  is  a  great  solvent  for  investments  as  well 
as  for  physical  objects  and  human  character. 
New  enterjjrises  must  win  their  spurs. 


rVPICAL    INQUIRIES   AND    ANSWERS 


No.  4«7.     .SAVINGS  BANK  PROTECTION 

I  have  read  Uiat  Xhe  Saving  Bank  lawi  of  New  York 
offer  more  protection  to  depoarton  than  those  of  any  oth<5r 
State  except  MaMachtuett*.  WouM  you  kindly  IcII  me 
whether  there  is  any  appr«-iabl«-  rliff<Ti-nri.  in  the  proltc  tion 
I  depoaitors  in  such  '"'  rnia.  New  Jersey. 

I  and  the  Di 

\'  tion  may  Ix-  aiiswi-rc'l  Ijy  consicJcrinK 

the  ij  ■  ^  laws  of  the  Hcvcral  states    from    two 

points  of  view;  first,  as  to  the  lype  of  savinKH  insti- 
tutions  which  they  contemplate;  hecond,  a»  to  the 
extent  of  the  latitude  ((>ven  to  th<-  inHliiiitionH  in 
i-  .■:  the  fir    '      '  III  with  them.     Ah  in 

rk  an'l    '  '  Ml,   fh<-    I'l-nnsyjvania 

and  ,\rw  J.  in(  or|><'>r.i- 

tion   only    --  ,  that    it, 

banks  without    capital    ntock,    '  d    for   thi- 

mutual  bcnefii  of  the  r|e|Kxtii<ii  .  .,,,<{  managed 
wholly  in  their  ini<  r<  hIh,  r.«ih«r  in  lh<-  inKriHiH  of 
a  '  if  %tiw\htAi\i-r^.  like  oihi  r  '  '  ' 

<  '•.      In    non«'   <>i    ilu-w    ' 

(ui  .  II  ,      !.  ifiW    ;■•  '     1  III  il   it 


Ihi    II      lIl'l-A  II      I  I 


Slate 


official  or  iioard,  such  as  the  SuperinlendeiU  of 
Kanks  in  New  \'ork,  the  Commissioner  of  Hanking 
in  New  Jersc-y  anf!  Pennsylvania,  and  the  lioard  of 
liank  Incorporation  in  MassachusKtts,  thai  (to  use 
th<'  lan^uane  of  the  New  Jersey  statute)  "unaler 
ccjnvi-nienci-  of  access  to  a  siivin^s  bank  will  be 
.ifforde«l  to  .1  ( oiisiderablf  niiinix-r  of  (x'ople;  that 
the  density  of  i)opulalion  in  the  luiniilxjrhood  will 
affonl  it  (the  l)ank)  support,  and  that  the  incor- 
l>or.itors  are  fit." 

Neither  in  the  State  of  Washinnlon,  nor  in  the 
|)istri(l  of  Coliimbi.i  «lo  the  l.iws  conteinpi.ilr  the 
orx-iniAition  of  iliis  t\'pe  of  Miivin^s  iiisi  JLlit  ion. 
It  M-emn  dear  ih.ii  in  bolh  pl.iri's,  siivin^s  b.inks 
may  Ik-,  .ind  ({ener.dly  are,  joint  sKx  k  b.inks,  an<l 
ih.ii  inNtiiutionH  may  be  inccjrporaietl  to  carry  on 
Inith  a  H.ivin){H  and  a  coiiimen  i.d  banking  business. 
In  W'.i^liintjirm,  the  law  h|hi  ifically  provider  that, 
11  boi  h  I  lanwH  of  busini-HH  art-  <  .11  ri<-d  on  by  I  he 
bank,  He|>arate  IxNikH  of  .i<  ( (Mini  miisi  be 
piovi<l<-<l  for  each.      In  the  ninlriil   of  Coliinibii, 

till-    law    'U-rniH    lo    bi-    Hilrlll     oil    (Ills    piiilll,    lull     il 
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may  be  presumed  that,  inasmuch  as  all  banks  there 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Conii)troller  of  the 
Currency,  the  same  wise  provision  is  uniformly 
made  on  the  authority  of  that  Federal  official. 

Trustees  of  the  savings  banks  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  have  the  least  latitude  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  may  invest  the  funds  of  their 
institutions.  In  this  respect,  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  of  the  two  states  differ  iiut  little.  Likewise, 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  are 
practically  the  same  in  this  respect.  For  purposes 
of  comparison  let  us  take,  then,  the  general  sec- 
tions of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  laws,  which 
define  the  kinds  of  railroad  bonds  in  which  the 
banks'  funds  may  be  invested.  The  New  York 
law  reads: 

"The  trustees  of  any  savings  bank  may  invest 
the  moneys  deposited  therein,  and  the  income  de- 
rived therefrom,  only  in  .  .  .  the  mortgage  bonds 
of  any  railroad  corporation  incori)orated  under  the 
laws  of  any  of  the  United  States,  which  actually 
owns  in  fee  not  less  than  five  hundred  miles  of 
standard  gauge  railway  exclusive  of  sidings,  with- 
in the  United  States,  provided  that  at  no  time 
within  five  years  next  preceding  the  date  of  any 
such  investment  such  railroad  corporation  shall 
have  failed  regularly  and  punctually  to  pay  the 
matured  principal  and  interest  of  all  its  mortgage 
indebtedness  and  in  addition  thereto  regularly  and 
punctually  to  have  paid  in  dividends  to  its  stock- 
holders during  each  of  said  five  years  an  amount 
at  least  equal  to  four  per  cent,  upon  all  its  out- 
standing capital  stock;  and  provided  further  that 
during  said  five  years  the  gross  earnings  in  each 
year  from  the  operations  of  said  company,  in- 
cluding therein  the  gross  earnings  of  all  railroads 
leased  and  operated  or  controlled  and  operated  by 
said  company,  and  also  including  in  said  earnings 
the  amount  received  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
said  company  from  the  sale  of  coal  from  mines 
owned  or  controlled  by  it,  shall  not  have  been  less 
in  amount  than  five  times  the  amount  necessary 
to  pay  the  interest  payable  during  that  year  upon 
its  entire  outstanding  indebtedness,  and  the  rentals 
for  said  year  of  all  leased  lines,  and  further  pro- 
vided that  all  bonds  authorized  for  investment  by 
this  paragraph  shall  be  secured  by  a  mortgage 
which  is  at  the  time  of  making  said  investment  or 
was  at  the  date  of  the  execution  of  saiti  mortgage, 
(i)  a  first  mortgage  upon  not  less  than  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  railway  owned  in  fee  by  the 
company  issuing  said  bonds,  exclusive  of  sidings, 
at  the  date  of  said  mortgage,  or  (2)  a  refunding 
mortgage  issued  to  retire  all  prior  lien  mortgage 
debt  of  said  company  outstanding  at  the  time  of 
said  investment,  and  covering  at  least  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  railway  owned  in  fee  by  said 
company,  at  the  date  of  said  mortgage.  But  no 
one  of  the  bonds  so  secured  shall  be  a  legal  invest- 
ment in  case  the  mortgage  .securing  the  same  shall 
authorize  a  total  issue  of  bonds  which,  together 
with  all  outstanding  prior  debt  of  said  company, 
after  deducting  therefrom  in  case  of  a  refunding 
mortgage  the  bonds  reserved  under  the  provisions 
of  said  mortgage  to  retire  prior  debts  at  maturity, 
shall  exceed  three  times  the  outstanding  capital 
stock  of  said  company  at  the  time  of  making  said 
investment,  and  no  mortgage  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  refunding  mortgage  under  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  unless  the  bonds  which  it  secures  ma- 
ture at  a  later  date  than  any  bond  which  it  is 
given  to  refund,  nor  unless  it  covers  a  mileage  at 


least  twenty-five  per  cent,  greater  than  is  covered 
by  any  one  of  the  prior  mortgages  so  to  be  re- 
funded." 

The  New  Jersey  law  reads: 

"  No  savings  bank  shall  invest  the  moneys  de- 
posited with  the  same  .  .  .  except  ...  in  the 
first  mortgage  bonds  of  any  railroad  company, 
which  has  paid  dividends  of  not  less  than  four 
per  cent,  per  annum  regularly  on  its  entire  capital 
stock  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years  next 
previous  to  the  purchase  of  said  bonds,  or  in  any 
consolidated  mortgage  bonds  of  any  such  company 
authorized  to  be  issued  to  retire  the  entire  bonded 
debt  of  such  company." 

No  "Philadelphia  lawyer"  is  needed  to  tell 
which  of  these  two  statutes  provides  the  more 
careful  regulation.  In  Washington  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  however,  the  manner  of  invest- 
ing savings  bank  funds  seems  to  be  left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  institutions'  directors.  Nor 
does  it  not  appear  that  the  banks  of  either  of  these 
places,  which  simply  have  savings  "deiiartments," 
are  strictly  required,  as  they  should  be,  to  invest 
their  savings  deposits  differently  from  their  busi- 
ness deposits,  and  forbidden  to  use  such  invest- 
ments for  any  other  purpose. 


No.  408.     BALANCE  SHEETS 

I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  opinion  relative  to  the 
enclosed  financial  statement  of  a  real  estate  concern,  in  which 
I  am  a  stockholder. 

Almost  any  financial  statement  of  a  concern  of 
this  kind,  issued  in  the  form  of  a  balance  sheet,  is 
practically  meaningless  on  its  face.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  really  only  one  kind  of  a  balance 
sheet  that  conveys  any  definite  idea  of  the  issuing 
concern's  financial  condition,  and  that  is  the  bal- 
ance sheet  of  a  bank,  in  which  cjuestionable  items, 
such  as  overvaluations  of  property,  and  so  on,  find 
no  place,  and  which  on  that  account  always  show 
liabilities  covered  by  nothing  else  but  tangible 
assets.  In  most  all  other  cases,  balance  sheets  are 
of  little  value,  except  as  comparative  statements; 
that  is,  only  as  it  is  possible  to  set  the  balance 
sheet  of  one  year  over  against  the  balance  sheet 
of  the  preceding  year,  noting  whatever  changes 
there  may  be  in  the  various  items,  and  seeking 
explanations  for  them.  Take  the  particular  state- 
ment in  hand.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the 
significance  of  the  all-important  item  of  real  estate, 
whose  "book  value"  is  set  down  at  over  a  half 
million  dollars.  "Book  value,"  as  the  name  im- 
plies, is  merely  the  value  of  the  asset  as  carried  on 
the  books  of  the  corporation.  The  concern  might, 
for  example,  have  purchased,  let  us  say,  #50,000 
worth  of  real  estate,  set  a  "prospective"  value  of 
$500,000  upon  it,  and  sold  securities  against  it  on 
that  basis.  We  don't  know  that  the  company  in 
question  indulged  in  such  a  practice;  but  we  do 
know  that  the  practice  is  one  which  has  been  in- 
dulged in  by  a  good  many  real  estate  concerns. 
In  the  absence  of  strictly  accurate  Information 
about  this  item  of  assets,  it  naturally  follows  that 
there  is  no  means  of  telling  how  much  underlying 
security  there  is  for  the  company's  stock.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  means  of  telling  whether 
it  represents  to  its  full  extent  actual,  tangible 
values,  or  whether  it  represents  in  large  measure 
merely  a  capitalization  of  the  hopes  of  the  com- 
pany's promoters  and  officers.  Needless  to  say, 
there  are  no  grounds  on  which  the  stock  could  be 
discussed  as  an  investment. 
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